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THE  BLUE  RIBBON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANY  one  going  along  the  High  Street  of 
Cruxborough  one  sunshiny  summer  morn- 
ing five-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  looking  up 
to  the  second-floor  windows  of  Mr.  Ballinger's 
office,  might  have  seen  that  gentleman  reading 
a  note,  in  which  he  was  invited  to  walk  over 
some  fine  afternoon  and  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  his  friend  and  client,  Hiram  Armstrong, 
of  Wastewood. 

Mr.  Ballinger  knew  well  enougli  what  that 
glass  of  wine  meant.  Business  ;  neither  more 
nor  less  than  business.  Old  Hiram,  who  for 
the  last  twenty  years  had  been  adding  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field,  had  his  eye  most  likely 
on  some  fat  farm  and  eligible  site  of  building 
ground  ;  or  a  writ  was  to  be  served  on  a  shuf- 
fling tenant,  who  had  got  into  arrears  with  his 
rent ;  or — for  gout  and  good  living  were  carry- 
ing the  old  gentleman  at  an  easy  trot  to  his 
grave — it  might  be  the  settlement  of  his  affairs 
that  was  upon  his  mind,  the  due  and  righteous 
disposition  of  that  snug  fortune  of  thirty  or  for- 
ty thousand  pounds,  whose  ownership  made 
Hiram,  as  times  went  then,  one  of  the  most 
substantial  men  in  Cruxborough.  At  any  rate, 
the  turning  of  a  penny  was  involved,  and,  as 
penny  turning  was  an  occupation  after  Mr. 
Ballinger's  own  heart,  he  lost  no  time  in  accept- 
ing the  invitation. 

Hiram  Armstrong  was  a  bachelor  of  sixty- 
five,  or  thereabouts.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  coarse,  easy,  somewhat  free-living  man, 
whose  manners  had  not  improved  with  the  im- 
provement in  his  circumstances.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  been  a  cattle  dealer,  and  his  talk 
was  generally  of  the  earth,  earthy.  But  still 
there  was  a  stratum  of  good-will  under  the  old 
man's  coarseness ;  and  after  a  good  dinner,  a 
good  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  pipe  or  two  of  good 
tobacco,  Hiram  would  have  promised  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  his  friends,  and  then  next  morn--, 
ing  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 

Wastewood  was  an  ill-kept,  uncomfortable- 
looking  house,  about  half  a  mile  out  of  Crux- 
borough,  on  the  Willowmarsh  Road.  General- 
ly, when  Mr.  Ballinger  had  gone  there,  he  had 
been  admitted  by  an  elderly  widow — a  dapper, 
obsequious  little  woman,  who  courtesied  to  him 
with  the  reverence  due  to  one  of  the  city's  most 
respectable  men.  But,  on  the  occasion  of  his 


first  visit  after  receiving  Mr.  Armstrong's  note, 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  stranger — a  curious 
•foreign -looking  woman,  oddly  dressed,  dark 
complexioned,  defiant,  who,  after  glancing  keen- 
ly at  him,  ushered  him,  with  very  scant  show 
of  respect,  into  the  dining-room,  where  her 
master,  enveloped  in  a  genial  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  behind  the  decant- 
er of  old  port  which  formed  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  the  invitation. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Ballinger  —  glad  to  see 
you.  Thought  this  would  bring  you  out  pret- 
ty soon,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  winking  at 
his  glass  as  he  held  it  up  to  the  light.  "You 
won't  do  it  comfortably,  now,  will  you,  and  join 
me  with  a  pipe  ?  I  always  say,  you  know,  that 
port  and  pipes  go  together  as  naturally  as  beans 
and  bacon." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger,  bow- 
ing, and  rubbing  his  hands ;  "  smoking  is  a  lux- 
ury in  which  I  never  indulge." 

And  indeed  one  might  have  told  that  by  the 
look  of  him.  Nathan  Ballinger  was  not  a  man 
who  indulged  in  any  thing,  save  that  afore- 
mentioned penny  turning  which  was  the  chief 
purpose  of  his  life.  But  lie  accepted  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's offer  of  a  glass  of  port ;  and  then — for 
he  was  far  too  cautious  a  man  to  hurry  the  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  might  be,  for  which  he  was 
summoned — he  directed  the  conversation  into 
an  indifferent  channel,  wisely  judging  that  it 
would  work  its  own  way  by-and-by  to  some- 
thing more  interesting. 

"You  have  made  a  change  in  your  domestic 
arrangements,"  he  began,  having  a  somewhat 
galling  impression  that  he  had  not  been  admit- 
ted with  the  respect  due  unto  him ;  "  and,  if  1 
might  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, if  I  might  venture  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, I  should  add,  a  change  which  most  of 
your  friends  will  scarcely  consider  an  improve- 
ment." 

"Change!"  and  old  Hiram  blinked  through 
the  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  which  enveloped 
him.  "  Oh  yes,  of  course.  Patch  opened  the 
door  to  you.  I've  had  her  about  the  place  a 
good  while ;  but  she  never  came  to  the  front 
until  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  old  Betsy,  the 
widow,  you  remember,  dropped  off.  She's  a 
queer  sort,  is  Patch,  rather  touched  in  the  up- 
per story,  I  fancy,  but  a  decent  woman,  as 
faithful  as  a  dog,  and  as  honest  as  the  day.  I 
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never  happened  to  tell  you,  did  I,  how  I  picked 
her  up,  poor  body  ?" 

"You  did  not,  sir;  and  really,  now  that  I 
have  seen  her,  I  must  confess  to  a  certain 
amount  of  curiosity  upon  the  subject.  In  fact, 
her  manners  and  deportment — " 

"Oh,* never  mind  her  manners  and  deport- 
ment! Patch  never  pretends  any  thing  she 
doesn't  feel;  but  she's -as  sound  as  a  drum,  for 
all  that.  It  was  in  this  way :  About  two  years 
back,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  I  was  set  here, 
with  my  pipe  and  my  glass,  and  I  just  happen- 
ed to  look  out,  and  there  she  was,  out  in  the 
road  opposite,  up  to  her  ankles  in  mud  and 
snow,  singing  '  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
ground.'  Now  you  know  I'm  not  a  bad- 
hearted  man,  Ballinger  —  not  at  all  a  bad- 
hearted  man." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear  sir,  quite  the  re- 
verse;" and  Ballinger  bowed. 

"No;  and  I  used  to  sing  that  song  myself 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  sort  of  touched  me 
up,  because  I  don't  like  to  forget  old  times ;  so 
I  tapped  at  the  window  for  her  to  come  across, 
and  I  declare,  when  I  set  eyes  upon  her  near 
hand,  she  looked  that  starved  and  hungry  I 
couldn't  for  shame  send  her  away  without  a 
bite  of  something  to  eat." 

"Very  kind  of  yon,  sir — exceedingly  kind — 
but  quite  what  a  gentleman  of  your  well-known 
liberality — " 

;.*."  Yes,  yes  ;  and  so  I  took  her  into  the  kitch- 
en to  Betsy,  and  set  her  down  to  a  basin  of 
hot  broth ;  and  while  she  fastened  upon  it — 
which  she  did  pretty  sharp,  I  can  tell  you — I 
found  out  who  she  was,  and  where  she  came 
from — Naples,  I  think,  it  was,  or  somewhere 
that  way — and  she'd  been  in  the  musical  line, 
and  lost  her  voice  and  her  luck,  poor  thing, 
too,  and  seemed  to  have  had  rather  a  rough  car- 
rying-on of  it,  one  way  and  another.  I  cross- 
questioned  her  pretty  closely,  I  can  tell  you — 
for  I'm  not  a  man  that's  easy  took  in,  Ballinger 
— and,  when  I'd  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  all 
fair  and  above-board,  I  told  her,  if  Betsy  had 
no  objections,  she  might  stop  and  have  a  night's 
lodging  in  the  void  loft.  Not  what  every  body 
would  have  done,  was  it  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  sir.  In  fact,  I  think  I  may  bo 
permitted  to  say  that,  considering  the  peculiar 
ntiture  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  familiarity  on  your  part  with  the 
previous  character  and  habits  of  the  party  in 
question,  it  might,  upon  the  whole — " 

"Yes,  yes,  just  so,"  said  old  Hiram,  impa- 
tient of  Mr.  Ballinger's  long  paragraphs  ;  "  but 
it  turned  out  all  right.  I've  never  had  any  call 
to  repent  it.  Next  morning  she  made  herself 
so  handy  about  the  place,  while  Betsy  said  she 
didn't  see  but  what  we  might  let  her  stop  an- 
other day ;  and  that  got  to  another,  and  anoth- 
er, and  she  fell  into  the  work,  and  behaved  her- 
self so  well  that  the  end  was,  she  stopped  on 
with  us  regular ;  and  when  poor  Betsy  fell  ill, 
a  month  ago,  Patch  nursed  her  night  and  day 
to  her  death  ;  and  since  then  she's  stopped  and 


done  for  me  altogether,  and  I  don't  know  as  I 
could  better  myself." 

"Most  remarkable,  sir  —  quite  a  little  ro- 
mance, and  one  which,  so  far,  has  eventuated 
much  more  successfully  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  woman's  ungainly  appear- 
ance." 

"  Oh,  hang  appearances  !  I  never  care  any- 
thing about  them.  She's  a  good  sort,  is  Patch 
i — a  very  good  sort.  I  haven't  a  word  against 
her,  except  when  there  happens  to  be  any  thing 
going  on  in  the  music  line,  and  then  I'm  bless- 
ed if  I  know  what  to  make  of  her.  Why,  at 
the  last  festival  here,  she  was  like  a  mad  crea- 
ture, shooting  off  to  Cruxborough  all  times  of 
the  day,  and  pixnvling  about  round  the  hotels 
where  the  singers  were  staying,  and  never  any 
certainty  when  you'd  have  your  dinner,  or 
whether  you'd  ever  get  it  at  all.  But  I  don't 
mind  her  being  a  bit  flighty  now  and  then,  if 
she  goes  on  all  right  between  whiles.  What 
can  you  expect  from  foreigners,  you  know  ?" 

"  That  depends.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  best 
to  keep  them  at  a  judicious  distance.  And 
may  I  ask,  with  regard  to  her  name,  how  she 
came  to  be  provided  with  so  singular  an  appel- 
lation ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  her  name,  she  gets  just  what  a 
woman  can  claim,  and  that  comes  to  a  third — 
doesn't  it,  Ballinger?"  said  the  old  man,  chuck- 
ling at  his  own  joke.  "Just  a  third.  She 
said  it  over  to  me  a  dozen  times  before  I  could 
make  either  head  or  tail  of  it,  and  then  at  last 
she  wrote  it  out  on  a  piece  of  paper — Paccioli, 
or  something  like  that,  as  near  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. Of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  put  up  with 
any  such  fandanglements  about  my  premises. 
I  hate  a  name  that  sticks  to  your  teeth  like 
badly  boiled  toffee ;  give  me  something  that 
comes  out  short  and  sharp,  and  you've  done 
with  it.  So  I  told  her,  if  she  liked  to  be  plain 
Patch,  she  might ;  and  Patch  she  was,  and 
Patch  she  is,  and  Patch  she  will  be  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter — and  that's  about  all.  And  now, 
Ballinger,  there's  a  little  matter  I  want  to  talk 
over  with  you.  Help  yourself  to  another  glass 
first.  There's  plenty  more  where  that  came 
from." 

Mr.  Ballinger's  face  assumed  a  blandly  cau- 
tious expression.  He  rubbed  his  hands,  bowed 
complacently,  and  leaned  toward  his  host  with 
a  smile  of  intense  benevolence. 

"My  services  are  entirely  at  your  command. 
In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  I  may  say  that  any  thing 
in  the  world  I  can  do  for  you — " 

"  Thank  you — thank  you.  I  suppose  I  may- 
call  it  a  little  matter  of  business ;  and  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  will  see  me  through  it  better 
than  you  will.  It's  those  Monkestons,  Bal- 
linger, down  at  the  Willowmarshes,  you  know. 
I've  been  turning  it  over  in  my  own  mind  a 
good  bit  past ;  I  would  like  to  give  them  some- 
thing of  a  lift." 

'•Exactly  so,  sir.  A  case  of  wasted  oppor- 
tunities— very  wasted  opportunities." 

"I  dare  say — likely  enough.     We've  all  of 
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us  wasted  a  good  many  opportunities,  one  way 
or  another,  in  our  time  ;  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  business. 
And,  you  know,  there's  a  kind  of  connection  in 
the  family.  Old  Andrew  Monkeston's  cousin 
married  a  half-brother  of  one  of  my  aunts — at 
least,  if  she  didn't  marry  him,  he  made  her  an 
offer.  I  can't  be  sure  if  it  ever  came  to  a  wed- 
ding. But  it's  a  connection,  anyway,  and  I 
like  to  remember  old  times,  Ballinger — I  like 
to  remember  old  times." 

"Precisely,  sir,  and  your  intentions  are  most 
creditable  ;  in  fact,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
highly  commendable,  the  connection  between 
the  two  families  being,  as  I  may  express  it,  so 
exceedingly  hieroglyphic." 

After  Mr.  Ballinger  had  got  the  word  out, 
he  rather  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  "  apoc- 
ryphal;" but  Mr.  Armstrong  seemed  to  accept 
it  as  equally  applicable,  and  went  cheerfully  on. 

"  Yes,  old  times  hadn't  ought  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Ralph  Monkeston's  father  and  me  -used 
to  be  very  good  friends.  I  don't  mind  telling 
it  to  you,  Ballinger,  for  you're  not  a  man  that 
talks ;  but,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  old  farmer 
giving  me  a  shove  when  I  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder,  I  might  have  been  there  now,  Bal- 
linger— there  noio."  • 

"  Indeed,  sir !  You  don't  really  say  so  !"  re- 
plied that  worthy  gentleman,  with  as  gracious 
an  air  of  surprise  as  if  he  had  not,  at  least  a 
dozen  years  ago,  unearthed  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Armstrong's  obligation  to  the  wealthy  old  farm- 
er of  Willowmarshes. 

"  Yes ;  that's  about  it.  You  know  Marti- 
net's Bank  in  High  Street?  Thirty  years  ago 
that  bank  was  beginning  to  pay  its  way  tidily, 
and  old  Stives,  the  cattle  dealer,  that  I'd  done 
a  good  turn  for,  gave  me  the  chance  of  buying 
a  dozen  shares  without  premium.  You  know 
he'd  a  deal  to  do  with  the  banks,  had  Stives — 
director,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  I  talk- 
ed to  Andrew  Monkeston  about  it,  and  he  said 
it  wasn't  a  chance  to  be  let  go,  and,  as  I  hadn't 
the  cash  to  turn  to,  he  down  with  it  there  and 
then,  and  no  word  of  interest,  only  I  was  to  pay 
it  back  at  my  own  convenience.  I  don't  think 
the  fag-end  of  it  ever  did  get  paid  off  at  all,  for 
it  was  uphill  work  with  me  then,  and  I  wanted 
my  ready  money  for  the  cattle  dealing,  and  I'm 
pretty  sure  old  Monkeston  let  me  oft'  the  last 
fifty  or  so.  But  that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
luck,  Ballinger  —  the  beginning  of  my  luck. 
Little  makes  much,  you  know,  and  much  makes 
more,  and  the  bank  kept  getting  on,  and  all 
that  I  could  lay  by  I  put  into  it  in  shares ;  and 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  talk  about  it 
to  any  o^e,  but  the  original  share-holders  in  that 
bank  get  their  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  now." 

"A  most  wonderfully  satisfactory  invest- 
ment," said  Mr.  Ballinger,  with  a  solemnity 
worthy  of  the  subject. 

"Ay,  you're  right  there.  And  I've  been 
thinking  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  way  of  clear- 
ing off  old  scores  if  I  did  something  now  for 
poor  Ralph.  He's  about  got  to  the  end  of  his 


tether,  I  fancy ;  and,  when  a  fellow's  at  that- 
length,  strangling  pretty  often  comes  next,  if 
somebody  don't  give  him  a  pull  the  other  way. 
Only,  you  see,  Ballinger,  Ealph's  a  man  that 
brings  his  ninepence  to  nothing,  as  sure  as  ever 
he  lays  his  hands  on  it.  and  if  I  gave  him  a  good 
round  lumping  sum  to-day,  it  would  be  in  half 
the  public-houses  in  Cruxborough  to-morrow." 

"  Most  likely,  sir,  most  likely.  A  lamenta- 
ble fact." 

"  Yes.  I  might  get  over  that,  may  be,  by 
giving  it  to  his  wife  instead ;  but  Mrs.  Monkes- 
ton's a  woman  I  never  could  abide,  and  that's 
the  plain  English  of  it.  She's  overmuch  given 
to  speaking  her  mind,  and  a  man  like  me  don't 
get  on  with  that  sort  of  thing,  Ballinger.  Why, 
she  came  to  me  once,  not  long  after  Monkeston 
began  to  go  to  the  dogs,  and  she  told  me  to  my 
face  that  I'd  made  her  husband  love  his  glass, 
by  asking  him  night  after  night  to  the  '  Crown 
and  Cushion,'  and  drinking  with  him  there !  A 
nice  thing  that,  don't  you  call  it,  to  fling  in  a 
man's  face  ?" 

"Most  unjustifiable,  my  dear  sir,  but  just 
like  the  woman,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger,  bowing 
again. 

"  I  don't  deny  either  but  that  there  may  be 
a  bit  of  truth  in  it.  Ralph's  a  jolly  fellow,  and 
I'd  rather  treat  him  to  a  glass  than  drink  half 
a  dozen  by  myself ;  but  a  man  don't  like  to  hear 
himself  abused,  reason  or  no  reason,  and  when 
he's  always  stood  the  reckoning,  too,  and  raiy 
be  a  night's  lodging  into  the  bargain,  for  Ralph 
often  came  out  that  shaky  he'd  have  been  in 
the  dike  fifty  times  over  if  I'd  have  let  him  go 
back  to  Willowmarshes  on  his  black  mare,  and 
the  road  that  dark  you  couldn't  scarce  see  your 
hand  before  your  face.  But  I  never  got  any 
thanks  from  Mrs.  Monkeston  for  it — no,  not  if 
I'd  kept  him  from  breaking  his  neck  either,  as 
I've  done  many  a  time,  when  the  mare's  been 
skittish,  and  his  temper  up  with  liquor,  as  I 
used  to  say  to  him,  '  Ralph,'  I  used  to  say,  'yon 
stop  with  me,  and  we'll  have  another  glass  or 
two  comfortable,  and  I'll  give  you  a  night's 
lodging,  and  you'll  sleep  it  off  by  morning ;' 
and  then  she  coming  to  me,  and  saying  how 
she'd  sat  up  o'  nights  waiting  for  him.  Well, 
and  hadn't  she  better  sit  up  o'  nights  waiting  for 
him  than  have  him  brought  home  with  his  neck 
broke?— fill  yonr  glass  again,  Ballinger— and 
'he  there  with  the  farm  going  to  rack  and  ruin 
on  his  hands,  as  every  one  says  you  can  scarce 
keep  a  pig  upon  it  now,  the  land's  that  good 
,for  nothing.  No,  Mrs.  Monkeston's  a  woman 
I  can't  abide,  and  she  sha'n't  have  the  fingering 
of  my  money  while  I  can  help  it." 

And  Hiram  look  a  long,  deep  draught  of  the 
old  port,  and  puffed  away  for  a  few  minutes  in 
mute  indignation.  Mr.  Ballinger,  filling  his 
glass,  replied  blandly, 

"I  agree  with  you,  sir,  Mrs.  Monkeston  is  a 
woman  who  has  always  roused  my  antagonism. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  seldom  come  into  contact  with  her  without 
being  deprived  of  my  temper." 
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•  "I  don't  care  what  you're  deprived  of,  she 
sha'n't  deprive  me  of  a  penny  of  ray  money. 
I've  got  my  purse  in.  my  pocket,  and  I'll  keep  it 
there.  But  I'm  willing  to  do  poor  Ralph  n 
turn,  for  all  that,  and  that's  why  I've  sent  for 
you.  There's  ten  shares  in  Martinet's  Bank — 
an  odd  lot  as  I  bought  a  year  or  two  back, 
when  old  Stives  died.  Now,  I'm  wanting  to 
have  them  shares  transferred  to  you,  and  you'll 
give  me  an  agreement,  signed,  and  all  proper, 
to  pay  over  the  interest  of  'em  once  a  quarter 
or  so  to  Ralph,  as  you  see  it'll  help  him  on. 
He  was  talking  to  me  a  bit  since  about  the  lit- 
tle lad,  as  he  would  want  putting  to  boarding- 
school  afore  long ;  and  then  there'd  be  binding 
him  to  something,  and  them  shares  would  about 
do  it  comfortable.  It's  a  fair  thing,  Ballinger 
— naught  but  right.  I've  thought  many  a  time 
— not  as  Mrs.  Monkeston  put  me  up  to  it,  for 
I'd  never  let  a  woman  go  meddling  with  me — 
but  I've  thought  may  be  Ralph  might  have  been 
a  steadier  man  if  he'd  never  set  eyes  on  me, 
and  that  isn't  a  nice  thing  for  a  man  to  feel ; 
and  I  can't  say  but  what  it's  laid  awkward  upon 
me  sometimes,  when  I've  been  set  quiet." 

"  My  dear  sir,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
for  you  to  trouble  yourself,"  and  Mr.  Ballinger 
put  the  whole  responsibility  easily  away  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  Though  poor  Ralph  Monk- 
eston was  distantly  connected  with  himself,  and 
though  he  had  a  sort  of  family  interest  in  his 
decent  behavior,  still  it  was  better  to  keep  mat- 
ters quiet.  Let  the  old  man  do  as  he  liked 
about  the  shares,  but  it  was  no  use  disturbing 
the  pleasant  relations  between  them  by  allow- 
ing that  any  thing  had  been  done  which  could 
call  for  reprobation  or  even  mild  reproof.  "I 
assure  you,  if  a  man  has  the  disposition  to  go 
wrong,  he  will  do  it,  quite  apart  from  any  temp- 
tations which  may  be  presented  to  him  in  an 
external  direction.  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  you 
to  criminate  yourself  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  To  what  ?"  said  old  Armstrong,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  for  the  old  port  and  the  tobacco  smoke 
together  had  somewhat  dimmed  them.  "I 
can't  get  on  with  your  fine  words ;  but  if  you 
mean  I  don't  need  to  bother  about  it  more  than 
what  the  money  can  cure,  it's  all  right.  And 
yet  you  know,  Ballinger,  I've  had  many  a  glass 
with  him — ay,  many  and  many  a  one,  when,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  me,  he'd  have  been  set  at  his 
own  fireside,  may  be.  However,  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  It'll  be  a  .stone  in  the  other 
pocket  if  the  little  lad  gets  his  schooling,  and  is, 
put  apprentice  and  that ;  and  as  for  his  sister, 
poof  wench !  why,  no  schooling  can  do  her  much 
good.  I  reckon  she'll  have  to  foot  it  pretty 
rough  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  unless  they  can 
manage  to  put  by  a  little  for  her,  which  doesn't 
seem  very  likely  as  things  arc  going  now.  You'll 
see  after  them  shares,  then,  Ballinger?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger,  rising, 
for  the  old  man  seemed  almost  too  far  gone  to 
transact  much  more  business.  "  The  necessa- 
ry arrangements  shall  be  entered  into  forthwith  ; 


and  I  will  bring  the  agreement,  duly  signed. 
After  that  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  entire 
conduct  of  your  wishes." 

"Ay,  that's  right.  That's  what  I  want — not 
to  be  bothered  about  it  any  more,  you  know. 
And  I  don't  want  folks  telling  of  it  neither,  to 
set  'em  talking.  It's  between  you  and  me,  Bal- 
linger, between  you  and  me,  and  nobody  else 
has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  never  was  a 
man  to  like  other  people  talking  about  what  I 
did  or  what  I  didn't  do ;  and  so  the  snugger  you 
keep  it  the  better." 

"Your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger,  court- 
eously. 

"  Ay.  And  when  we've  got  the  agreement 
signed,  I  think  I  shall  begin  to  trouble  you 
about  that  little  property  of  mine  which  wants 
squaring  up  for  kingdom  -  come,  you  know. 
That  nice  little  property,  eh,  Mr.  Ballinger?" 

And  old  Mr.  Armstrong  chuckled.  Such  a 
nice  little  property  indeed,  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  all  in  such  good  invest- 
ments, too. 

"  You  are  facetious,  sir.  But  I  shall  be 
ready  to  wait  upon  you  at  any  time.  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  you  see  it  advisable  to 
settle  your  affairs.  I  always  recommend  test- 
amentary precautions,  especially  in  the  case  of 
important  effects.  It  saves  immense  trouble 
and  anxiety.  You  may  rely  upon  my  services 
at  any  moment." 

"  Thank  you.  You  won't  have  another  glass, 
will  you  ?  It's  a  good  sort,  and  plenty  more 
where  that  came  from.  And  may  be  week 
after  next  you'll  look  in,  and  we'll  begin  to  put 
things  together.  I  don't  mean  to  forget  your- 
self, Ballinger,  for  you've  done  a  tidy  lot  of 
business  for  me  in  your  time,  and  a  friend's 
worth  his  price  when  you  know  he's  there. 
There's  another  odd  lot  of  shares  in  that  bank 
of  Martinet's  as  I  shouldn't  mind.  But  I'm  a 
bit  sleepy  to-night ;  I  think  you'd  maj  be  best 
go,  if  you're  not  in  the  mind  for  another  glass." 

Mr.  Ballinger  departed.  Patch  shut  the 
door  after  him  with  a  contemptuous  click 
which  spoke  volumes ;  she  had  no  fancy  for 
men  who  bowed  and  salaamed,  and  always 
said,  "  Exactly  so,  my  dear  sir." 

Mr.  Hiram  Armstrong  had  a  couple  more 
glasses,  which  made  him  unusually  communi- 
cative. When  Patch  came  into  the  room 
again  he  told  her  all  about  what  he  had  been 
doing,  and  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  Ralph  Monkeston.  He 
also  said  that  he  intended  to  remember  her, 
too  ;  but  Patch  had  been  told  that  so  often  be- 
fore that  the  prospect  had  ceased  to  have  any 
charms. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  BALLINGER  was  not  ill  pleased  with  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  enjoyed  being 
benevolent  at  other  people's  expense,  and  he 
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keenly  appreciated  the  authority  which  the 
office  of  almoner  would  give  him  in  Ralph 
Monkeston's  family. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  was  right ;  there  might 
be  an  obligation  on  his  part.  When  a  man 
who  can  drink  his  half-dozen  glasses,  and  stand 
steady  after  them,  has  well-nigh  ruined  a  shift- 
less scape-grace,  whose  one  tumbler  of  toddy 
has  power  to  rouse  the  demon  within  him,  and 
send  him  home  a  curse  to  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, it  is  only  fitting  that  the  offender  should 
appease  his  conscience  by  investing  a  trifling 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  children 
whose  natural  protector  he  has  taken  away 
from  them,  and  whose  prospects  he  has  blast- 
ed ;  and  if,  with  a  certain  soft-hearted  shame- 
facedness,  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, he  dislikes  to  clean  the  path  which  his 
own  footsteps  have  fouled,  why,  then,  let  him 
dip  just  a  little  deeper  into  his  well-lined  purse, 
and  pay  a  scavenger  to  sweep  him  a  road  to 
heaven  through  the  mud  of  his  own  self-in- 
dulgence. 

So  the  transaction  was  completed,  the  scrip 
transferred  from  old  Hiram  Armstrong's  cash- 
box  to  the  iron  safe  in  Mr.  Ballinger's  office, 
and  the  agreement  drawn  up  by  which  the  lat- 
ter engaged  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  in- 
terest quarterly,  or  half-yearly,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  Ralph  Monkeston,  of  Willow- 
marshes,  for  the  relief  of  his  own  immediate 
necessities,  or  the  education  of  his  son. 

Drawn  up,  but  not  yet  signed,  Mr.  Ballinger 
was  waiting  for  a  spare  evening  to  step  down 
to  Wastcwood  with  the  document,  on  which 
evening  Mr.  Armstrong  was  to  send  for  a 
couple  of  friends  as  witnesses  to  the  signature  ; 
and  a  snug  rubber,  with  a  few  glasses  of  toddy 
after  it,  was  to  wind  up  the  agreement. 

But  before  that  spare  evening  came  death 
knocked  at  the  rich  man's  door.  Old  Hiram 
Armstrong's  gout  went  to  his  heart,  the  easy 
trot  of  the  pale  horse  quickened  to  a  gallop, 
and  at  a  moment's  notice  Hiram*  was  hurried 
away,  his  will  unmade,  his  affairs  unsettled,  no 
disposition  of  his  property  arranged,  save  that 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  handed  over  the 
shares  in  Martinet's  Bank  to  the  proprietor- 
ship of  Mr.  Ballinger. 

Moreover,  it  so  chanced  that  within  a  week 
of  Hiram  Armstrong's  decease,  Ralph  Monkes- 
ton, the  frank,  jovial,  shiftless  scape-grace,  also 
departed  this  life — departed  it,  as  many  of  his 
friends  had  prophesied  he  would,  by  falling 
into  the  dike  as  he  was  riding  home  one  dark 
night  on  that  skittish  mare  whose  propensities 
had  often  given  poor  Hiram  excuse  for  keep- 
ing her  jolly  owner  to  an  extra  glass  at  Waste- 
wood,  instead  of  letting  him  go  to  his  waiting, 
anxious-eyed  wife  at  the  Willowmarshes. 

And  now  whose  should  those  shares  be, 
which,  without  cost  or  payment  of  his,  were  ly- 
ing so  safe  in  Nathan  Ba'llinger's  strong-box  ? 

Give  them  to  the  widow  and  children,  said 
Conscience,  that  great  solemn  voice  which,  heed- 
ed or  not,  does  always  speak  above  the  chatter- 


ing babble  of  self-interest  and  policy.  But  Na- 
than Ballinger  paused.  It  was  not  well  to  do 
any  thing  in  a  hurry,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
looked  over  the  scrip  and  the  little  scrap  of  pa- 
per— the  sole,  mute  record  of  his  obligations  to 
the  dead  and  the  living — which  kept  him  from 
its  honest  possession. 

Then,  passing  the  paper  slowly  through  his 
irresolute  fingers,  he  took  counsel  with  himself. 
Old  Armstrong  disliked  Mrs.  Monkeston ;  made 
no  secret  of  his  dislike ;  had  said  she  should 
never  have  the  handling  of  his  money.  Any 
claim  of  hers,  then,  to  it  might  safely  be  set 
aside — nay,  more  than  safely — that  was  not  the 
word,  it  might  justly  be  set  aside.  Nay,  again, 
Mr.  Ballinger  might  say  that  in  strict  justice 
Mrs.  Monkeston  ought  not  to  have  the  money. 

If,  then,  Ralph  Monkeston  were  ignorant  of 
the  transaction — and  most  likely  he  was,  but 
that  must  be  found  out — what  need  was  there 
that  he,  Nathan  Ballinger,  should  say  any  thing 
more  about  that  slip  of  paper,  or  the  obligation 
to  which  it  bound  him? 

Mrs.  Monkeston  was  a  stern,  independent, 
self-reliant  woman,  intolerant  of  help  and  au- 
thority. She  would  almost  rather  be  without 
money  than  receive  it  through  his  hands. 
Would  it  not,  then,  really,  after  all,  be  better, 
more  to  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  there- 
fore more  according  to  the  wish  of  his  respect- 
ed client,  Mr.  Armstrong,  if,  instead  of  paying 
down  the  money  by  these  humiliating  install- 
ments—  and  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  a  womaii 
whose  whole  soul  would  rebel  against  "  install- 
ments " — he  were  to  destroy  the  agreement, 
keep  the  shares  in  his  own  possession,  and,  as 
a  compensation  for  them,  give  the  widow  what 
professional  advice  she  needed  in  her  present 
extremity,  look  after  placing  the  little  girl  in  an 
orphanage,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
take  the  boy  into  his  own  office,  and  so  give 
him  a  fair  start  in  life  ? 

Really,  when  Mr.  Ballinger  came  to  think 
the  matter  over,  that  seemed  to  be  the  best  way 
of  settling  it.  Why,  the  mere  fact  of  taking 
the  boy  into  his  office  without  premium,  or  at 
the  most  a  trifling  consideration  of  a  few  pound.s, 
which  Mrs.  Monkeston  could  easily  raise  on  the 
farm,  would  more  than  wipe  off  the  sum  which 
he  was  appropriating;  and  then  there  would 
be  the  professional  services,  and  the  advice,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  as  a  free  gift  to  the  widow. 
Mr.  Ballinger  thought,  on  the  whole,  he  was  rath- 
er a  generous  man  than  otherwise.  And  then 
there  was  this  to  be  said — that,  in  any  case,  Mr. 
Ballinger  would  have  been  expected  to  do 
something  for  the  family.  Being  trustee  un- 
der old  Andrew  Monkeston's  will,  and  connect- 
ed with  him  by  a  relationship  much  less  apoc- 
ryphal than  that  which  partly  instigated  Hiram 
Armstrong's  act  of  reparation,  his  wife  being 
niece  to  Andrew,  and  therefore  cousin  to  Ralph, 
people  would  naturally  look  to  him  to  stand  by 
the  family,  and  help  to  keep  Mrs.  Monkeston 
on  her  feet  in  some  respectable  way,  until  she 
was  able  to  turn  round  for  herself.  Therefore, 
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since,  under  any  circumstances,  he  must  do 
something,  how  much  hotter  it  was  that  lie 
should  be  ahle  to  pay  himself  for  that  some- 
thing, whatever  it  might  be,  out  of  this  definite, 
tangible  sum  of  money,  which  seemed  to  have 
come  into  his  hands  for  the  very  purpose  !  He 
would  thus  be  saved  from  loss — for  really,  when 
he  came  to  think  about  it,  a  professional  man's 
time  was  his  money,  and  Ralph's  affairs  would 
take  a. deal  of  winding  up — he  would  be  able 
to  give  much  more  time  to  Mrs.  Monkeston's 
relief  than  he  could  possibly  have  afforded  if 
the  sen  ices  had  been  purely  gratuitous,  and  he 
would  preserve  his  reputation  as  a  thoroughly 
benevolent,  painstaking,  reliable  friend  of  the 
family,  a  true  succorer  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan —  a  man  who,  under  any  circumstances, 
was  ready  to  do  his  duty  by  coming  generously 
to  the  help  of  those  whom  a  mysteriously  dis- 
posing Providence  had  placed  in  a  position  to 
need  his  bounty. 

Mr.  Ballinger,  however,  would  not  burn  that 
agreement  until  he  knew  for  certain  that  it  had 
never  been  mentioned  except  between  himself 
and  Hiram  Armstrong;  so  he  put  it  back  into 
his  strong-box,  and  went  over,  meanwhile,  to 
the  Willowmarshes,  to  consult  with  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston about  the  arrangements  for  Ralph's  fu- 
neral. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TIIK  funeral  was  over,  so,  also,  was  the  solemn 
conclave  of  eating  wherewith  English  people, 
for  the  most  part,  signalize  the  burial  of  their 
dead ;  and  now  Mr.  Balmain,  Ralph  Monkes- 
ton's doctor,  and  Mr.  Ballinger,  were  driving 
home  in  the  doctor's  stylish  little  trap,  beguil- 
ing the  time  with  those  brisk,  cheerful  dashes 
of  conversation  which  never  seem  so  welcome 
as  when  they  may  be  indulged  in  by  uncon- 
cerned spectators  of  the  tedious  ceremonials  of 
death. 

"But,  by-thc-way,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger, suddenly  giving  the  dialogue  a  more  prac- 
tical turn,  "you  don't  happen  to  know,  I  sup- 
pose, if  poor  Monkeston  had  any  idea  of  being 
helped  out  of  his  difficulties?  Of  course  you 
could  not  have  come  much  into  communication 
•with  him  without  perceiving  that  his  affair: 
were  in  a  somewhat  embarrassed  condition  ; 
but  possibly  he  may  have  had  some  hope  of 
extricating  himself  by  means  of  rich  friends. 
You  know  he  had  one  or  two  very  good  friend? 
in  Cruxborough." 

Mr.  Balmain,  a  jolly,  cheerful  man,  whoso 
digestion  apparently  did  its  office  upon  funcra! 
baked  meats  as  readily  as  upon  those  which 
had  the  brightest  of  wedding  blessings  saic 
over  them,  looked  with  a  somewhat  puzzled  aii 
at  the  lawyer.  That  Mr.  Ballinger,  who  wa; 
well  known  to  have  the  private  affairs  of  Crux 
borough  at  his  fingers'  ends,  should  need  t 
make  inquiry  respecting  the  pecuniary  positio 
of  his  own  cousin,  seemed  rather  strange.  An 


esides,  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Ballinger  never 
skcd  questions  about  any  body.  But  just 
ow  lie  was  so  intently  employed  in  trying  to 
it  with  his  whip  a  fly  which  had  settled  on 
lie  mare's  neck,  that  he  did  not  see  the  look 
f  surprise,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  expect- 
d  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

'Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I 
Iways  fought  shy  of  money  matters  with  poor 
Monkeston.  I  never  knew  but. that  he  might 
ome  down  upon  me  with  a  request  for  an  odd 
ifty  or  so,  if  I  asked  any  questions  about  that 
ort  of  thing.  It's  rather  risky,  you  know,  be- 
ng  too  confidential  with  fellows  who  are  so 
mrd  up  as  he  generally  was." 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger,  still  switch- 
ng  at  the  fly;  "  but  yet  I  thought,  perhaps — 
Id  Armstrong,  you  know." 

"Oh  yes!  old  Armstrong — exactly,  the  rich 
Id  fellow  who  died  last  week.  Wonder  who'll 
;et  all  that  fine  property  of  his  ?  No,  I  don't 
ancy  Monkeston  had  any  notion  of  being  help- 
ed out  in  that  quarter.  You  see,  Armstrong 
vasn't  a  man  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  his 
money,  and  that's  pretty  much  what  it  would 
lave  come  to  in  Monkeston's  hands.  Indeed, 
now  I  come  to  think  about  it,  the  poor  fellow 
old  me  himself,  only  the  last  time  I  went  over 
o  smoke  a  cigar  with  him,  that  he  didn't  know 
vhat  would  become  of  him— he  hadn't  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  either  of  his  own  or  any  one  else's ; 
and  he  wouldn't  have  said  that  if  he'd  had  any 
dea  of  Armstrong  coming  forward.  Of  course 
[  shifted  the  conversation  as  soon  as  I  could 
after  that,  for  it  was  getting  on  to  dangerous 
ground ;  but  things  had  come  to  an  awkward 
)ass,  hadn't  they,  for  him  to  say  it?" 

Mr.  Ballinger  whistled  cheerfully  to  the 
mare,  and  gave  himself  a  brisk  shake  of  gener- 
al adjustment,  as  if,  looked  at  from  his  point  of 
view,  the  situation  was  not  by  any  means  so 
awkward  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Balmain. 

"  It  isn't  clear  to  me,"  continued  that  gen- 
tleman, "  wlrether  the  state  of  his  affairs  hadn't 
something  to  do  with  his  being  picked  up  out 
of  that  dike.  Of  course  it  wasn't  for  me  to  say 
any  thing  about  it  at  the  inquest ;  it  makes 
things  so  uncomfortable  for  the  friends  when  a 
verdict  of  suicide  is  brought  in.  It  had  much 
better  be  supposed  that  the  mare  pitched  him  in, 
even  if  he  happened  to  be  the  worse  for  drink 
at  the  time,  than  that  he  walked  himself  in, 
ont  of  sheer  desperation.  But  between  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Ballinger,  that's  what  I  think  it 
was." 

Still  Mr.  Ballinger  made  no  reply,  and  soon 
afterward  the  conversation  resumed  its  former 
chceriness. 

Meanwhile  the  village  children  loitered  in 
the  church-yard,  looking  at  the  newly  made 
mound  there,  and  stooping  over  sometimes  to 
touch  a  wreath  of  flowers  which  the  widow  had 
laid  upon  it.  Little  knots  of  people  gathered 
at  their  doors  to  talk  over  the  funeral,  and  oth- 
ers clustered  on  the  village  -  green,  whence 
could  be  seen,  scarce  a  stone's-throw  away,  the 
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so  lately  death-visited  house.  It  was  a  low, 
rambling,  irregularly-built  farmstead,  standing 
back  from  the  road,  having  on  one  side  an 
empty  stack-yard,  a  wagon  hovel  with  no  wag- 
ons in  it,  an  implement  shed,  containing  noth- 
ing but  a  few  bundles  of  fagots,  and  a  fold- 
yard,  in  which  two  or  three  vagrant  pigs  wan- 
dered disconsolately  about ;  evidently  not  a 
place  that  was  paying  its  way  in  the  world,  as 
well-to-do  farmers  from  neighboring  villages 
said,  passing  it  on  their  road  to  Cruxborough 
market. 

Behind  the  house  a  grassy  plot  sloped  down 
to  the  river  Yelland,  a  sluggish  stream,  which 
scarce  stirred  the  flag-leaves  and  water-weeds 
along  its  course,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
imparted  its  own  laziness  to  the  shoals  of  min- 
now and  pike  which  inhabited  it,  for  they  shift- 
ed themselves  quietly  along  from  shallow  to 
shallow  in  the  most  leisurely  manner  possible, 
and  made  an  occasional  dart  at  a  stray  fly,  as 
if  it  were  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  he  accepted  the  attention  or  not. 
Two  tall  poplars,  clothed  down  to  their  very 
roots  with  green  branches,  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  and  between  them  a  flight  of 
steps,  worn,  damp,  and  mossy,  led  to  the  water. 
On  the  bottom  step  a  matronly  looking  gray 
cat  sat  watching  the  fishes  as  they  floated  along 
just  under  the  surface,  putting  down  her  paw 
now  and  then  in  the  quite  vain  hope  of  catch- 
ing one,  and  then,  with  a  comically  disgusted 
expression  of  face,  drawing  it  back,  shaking  it, 
and  folding  it  neatly  under  her,  until  another 
lazy  shoal  beguiled  her  into  trying  again. 

Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  sat  on  the 
step  above,  fishing  with  a  bit  of  string  and  a 
crooked  pin — fishing,  too,  Avith  about  as  much 
success  as  pussy,  except  that  they  appeared  to 
gain  more  amusement  from  the  performance. 
The  lad,  Roger  Monkeston,  was  a  handsome 
little  fellow  of  ten  or  twelve,  with  thick,  tum- 
bling lock*  of  black  hair,  and  a  pair  of  honest 
blue  eyes,  looking  forth  from  a  healthy,  sun- 
burned face.  Jean,  his  sister,  was  three  years 
younger,  a  pale,  puny,  under-grown  child,  with 
a  disproportionately  large  head,  and  a  tower 
of  forehead,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  one 
day  topple  over  and  crush  the  wasted  little  fea- 
tures under  it.  One  look  into  that  face,  with 
its  strange,  unnatural  expression  of  mingled 
wisdom,  (Jnaintness,  and  suffering,  was  enough 
to  tell  that  nature,  or  what  men  miscall  chance, 
had  laid  upon  Jean  Monkeston  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  deformity ;  that  the  sorest  cross  a  wom- 
an can  bear,  that  of  being  an  object  of  pity  in- 
stead of  love,  was  hers  to  carry  until  the  sweet 
soul  within,  released  by  death,  found  a  more 
shapely  dwelling-place. 

But  such  cross  had  in  no  wise  pressed  heavi- 
ly upon  the  child  as  yet.  She  had  found  small 
need  of  pity,  nor  been  much  burdened  by  it ; 
her  great  brown  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  ea- 
ger interest,  her  little  face  was  one  pathetically 
ugly  smile,  as,  with  her  new  black  frock  care- 
fully pinned  up  round  her,  and  a  holland  pina- 


fore tied  over  it,  she  crouched  by  her  brother's 
side  on  the  mossy  steps,  watching  the  minnows 
glide  lazily  along,  and  from  time  to  time  mak- 
ing a  dive  for  them,  after  pussy's  fashion. 

"I've  caught  one  at  last," she  said,  triumph- 
antly, as  a  fine  fat  fellow  steered  right  into  the 
trap  of  her  bony  little  fingers.  "  Oh,  how.  fun- 
ny he  does  feel !" 

"  Let  me  see.  Oh,  you  stupid,  you've  let 
him  go  again  !  What  for  did  you  do  that  ?" 

"  I  didn't  let  him  go,  Roger ;  he  went  of  his 
own  accord,  and  I  couldn't  hold  him  very  fast, 
for  fear  of  hurting  him.  But  I  don't  want  to 
fish  any  more  now." 

"And  I  don't  either,"  said  Roger.  "You 
don't  get  on  fast  enough.  Let's  go  to  the  wa- 
ter-fall and  make  a  mill.  I  learned  about  it 
in  my  '  Natural  Philosophy '  last  day  I  was  at 
school,  and  it's  as  easy  as  can  be,  if  only  you 
have  the  water.  Come  along." 

While  the  children  were  amusing  themselves 
and  enjoying  the  unwonted  freedom  which  had 
been  procured  for  them  by  what  might  be  call- 
ed the  melancholy  incident  of  the  day,  Gurtha, 
the  maid  of  all  work,  a  rough,  broad-shoulder- 
ed, loud-spoken  Yorkshire  lass,  stood  behind  her 
tub  at  the  back-kitchen  door,  washing  up  the 
things  that  had  been  used  at  the  funeral  feast, 
and  handing  them  over  to  Mrs.  Bratchet,  a 
comely-looking  widow  woman,  who  dried  and 
packed  them  away  in  piles.  Mrs.  Bratchef;  be- 
longed to  Cruxborough,  and  was  by  occupation 
a  washer-woman,  but  many  years  ago  she  had 
been  a  servant  in  the  Monkeston  family,  and 
always  now,  when  there  was  a  press  of  work, 
she  came  over  to  help  at  the  Willowmnrsb.es 
farm. 

"  You'll  have  to  make  up  a  dozen  and  a  half 
of  them  best  pudding-plates,  Mrs.  Bratchet," 
said  Gurtha ;  "  they're  best  counted  afore  you 
put  'em  back  into  the  store- closet,  and  four-and- 
twenty  meats,  and  this  here  that  I've  got  in  my 
hand  makes  six  tureens.  My,  but  this  is  a 
washing-up,  and  no  mistake  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  widow,  cheerily  ;  "  but  I 
never  grudge  any  trouble  when  I'm  washing 
after  a  funeral.  Poor  man!  he  couldn't  ha' 
been  better  done  to,  if  he'd  been  the  sqnire  of 
the  parish.  The  missis  '11  have  it  to  think  of 
to  her  dying  day,  that  she  did  every  thing  for 
him  as  was  proper.  I  always  says  bury  'em  re- 
spectable, let  'em  be  what  they  may,  for  it's  the 
last  thing  you  can  do  for  'em  ;  and  when  you've 
done  it,  there's  an  end.  By  what  I've  heard 
tell,  he  wasn't  much  good,  though,  and  I'm 
afeard  he  hasn't  left  the  missis  a  deal  to  turn 
round  with." 

"  I  don't  know,"  and  Gurtha  put  a  fresh  pile 
of  plates  into  the  tub  ;  "  that  isn't  my  lookout. 
Tilings  has  been  shifting  off  the  farm  this  two 
year  past,  while  there's  scarce  enough  left  on 
it  to  feed  a  pig ;  but  where  the  missis  goes,  I 
mean  to  go,  wage  or  no  wage.  I'd  rather  serve 
her  for  naught  than  hire  out  to  a  fresh  place, 
and  her  doing  her  own  work,  as  was  never 
brought  up  to  it." 
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"  You'll  never  serve  one  of  the  Lord's  serv- 
ants for  naught,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  senten- 
tionsly ;  "  there's  a  blessing  comes  with  it, 
more  !n  silver  and  gold,  and  I'd  ilo  the  same 
lor  Mrs.  Monkeston  myself— ay,  that  I  would, 
over  and  over,  afore  I'd  see  her  want.  And 
the  poor  little  maid  yonder — bless  her!  it'll 
be  hard  lines  for  her,  I  reckon.  The  world's 
rough  enough  for  them  as  has  to  start  with  a 
leg  tied  up,  as  you  may  say.  Was  it  a  acci- 
dent, do  you  know,  did  it  ?" 

"Ay,  most  like,"  replied  Gurtha. — "And  thir- 
teen plates  makes  four-and-twenty ;  and  then 
there's  the  sauce-boats,  all  ready.  I  think  I'll 
get  'em  off  to  bed  first,  though  ;  you  never  know 
where  you  are  while  there's  childer  about  among 
the  work." 

And  with  that,  Gurtha,  who  evidently  did 
not  wisli  to  go  further  into  the  subject  of  poor 
little  Jean's  affliction,  went  off  to  look  for  the 
children. 

"Halloo,  there!"  she  shouted,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  them  dabbling  about  at  the  water-fall. 
"  Come  your  ways  in,  both  of  you,  and  have 
your  supperses,  and  go  to  bed  like  good  bairns." 

"Go  to  bed!"  cried  Roger,  disdainfully, 
climbing  down  the  bank  to  scoop  out  another 
handful  of  clay  for  his  dam.  "Go  to  bed  ?  I 
should  think  not ;  it  isn't  half-past  six  yet." 

"  It's  time  for  the  likes  o'  you  to  clear  out  o' 
my  way,  anyhow.  It's  been  going  on  for  seven 
this  long  while  past." 

"  Don't  yon  go,  Jean,"  said  Roger  to  his  sis- 
ter, who  was  unpinning  her  black  frock,  and 
preparing  to  trot  away,  like  a  good  little  girl ; 
"  Gurty's  cheating  us.  I  sr.y,  Gurtha — ''  and 
lie  raised  his  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  stal- 
wart damsel — "you're  telling  a  story.  The 
shadow  of  this  big  poplar  there  gets  round  to 
Stack's  mill  exactly  at  half-past  six  on  mid- 
summer-day, and  this  is  midsummer-day,  and 
it  isn't  nearly  there  yet.  Going  on  for  seven, 
indeed !  It's  going  on  for  no  such  thing." 

"Did  ever  any  one  hear  the  likes  of  that 
boy?"  said  Gurtha  to  herself;  "he's  allus  a 
reason  at  his  tongue  end,  catch  him  where  you 
will.  I  could  come  round  over  many  a  grown 
man  better  nor  what  I  can  with  him.  To 
think,  now,  that  he  should  have  telled  me  what 
o'clock  by  the  shadder  of  them  there  trees! 
I  made  sure  I  had  him  fast,  for  I  put  the  kitch- 
en-clock forrad  on  purpose." 

"  Well,  well,  come  your  ways,"  she  contin- 
ued, with  a  perceptible  diminution  of  authority 
in  her  manner,  for  she  had  been  overmatched 
— "come  your  ways  in  ;  it's  a  throng  night,  and 
I  want  the  house  clear.  You  shall  have  sum- 
rnut  nice  for  your  supperses  if  you  come  right 
off." 

The  last  appeal  had  the  desired  effect.  Down 
went  the  handful  of  clay,  which,  if  Gurtha  had 
persisted  in  her  "  story,"  would  have  been 
hurled  at  her;  and  Roger  came  tumbling  head 
over  heels  to  the  back-kitchen  door,  leaving 
Jean  to  follow  at  a  steadier  pace. 

"  What  have  you  got  for  us,  Gurtha  ?" 


"Come  your  ways  in,  and  see,"  quoth  the 
maid,  and  pointed,  with  a  soup-ladle  in  her 
hand,  to  the  half-open  door  of  the  larder. 

A  goodly  sight,  indeed — enough  to  make  any 
little  boy  hold  his  breath  in  respectful  astonish- 
ment. Segments  of  blanc-mange  hemispheres, 
defaced  pyramids  of  sponge-cake,  towers  of 
translucent  jelly,  with  their  keeps  and  battle- 
ments overthrown,  wedges  of  plum-pudding, 
slowly  assuming  the  rigidity  of  coldness  ;  open 
tarts,  with  sugary  tops ;  partly  excavated  pies, 
revealing  underneath  thin  toppling  crusts  mines 
of  delicious  treasure ;  besides  sundry  small  ware 
of  little  cakes  and  biscuits,  which,  in  presence 
of  the  more  substantial  realities,  seemed  scarce- 
ly worth  mentioning,  though  at  any  other  time 
they  would  have  been  enough  to  justify  the 
most  hasty  retreat  from  mill  buijding  and  dam 
constructing. 

"What  a  jolly  turn-out!"  said  the  child,  ap- 
parently not  realizing  that  his  father's  burial 
feast  had  furnished  the  materials  of  the  unwont- 
ed display.  "  Don't  they  look  good  ?"  he  con- 
tinued to  Jean,  who  had  come  up  meanwhile, 
and  was  peeping  over  his  shoulder.  "Which 
of  it  shall  we  have,  I  wonder  ?  I  should  like 
some  of  that  white  stuff,  with  the  pink  sugar 
over  it.  May  we  have  some  of  the  white  stuff, 
Gurtha?" 

"White  stuff,  indeed  !"  said  Gurtha,  fetching 
plates  and  spoons.  "It's  isinglass  bolonge ; 
and  a  pretty  bother  I  had  to  make  it,  too,  with 
the  sun  broiling  down.  It  had  to  be  put  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water  to  set,  and  me  standing  over 
it  driving  off  the  chickens  all  the  time,  so  as 
they  shouldn't  peck  it.  Only  Mrs.  Bratchet 
said  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  a  funeral ;  and 
I'd  made  up  my  mind  that  your  poor  pa  should 
have  every  tiling  as  was  proper.  I  don't  see, 
though,  but  what  I  may  as  well  let  you  have  a 
bit  on  it."  And  Gurtha,  who  was  still  feeling 
slightly  humiliated  about  that  shadow  of  the 
poplar,  and  anxious  to  make  up  for  her  little 
deviation  from  the  path  of  strict  rectitude,  di- 
vided the  "  bolonge "  into  two  portions;  and 
then,  by  way  of  fully  expiating  her  offense, 
added  a  shaving  of  clear  golden-colored  jelly 
to  each,  and  told  the  children  to  go  out  on  the 
grass-plot  witli  it,  and  be  quick,  for  she  wanted 
them  off  to  bed  before  she  took  the  crockery 
away. 

But  Gurtha  had  little  knowledge  df  child  na- 
ture if  she  expected  Roger  and  Jean  Monkes- 
ton to  be  in  any  hurry  over  the  treat  she  had 
placed  before  them.  As  if  children,  with  the 
faintest  rose-tinge  of  poetic  feeling  about  them, 
or  the  mildest  fibre  of  sensibility,  ever  did  make 
haste  over  such  delicacies  as  only  fall  to  their 
share  at  funerals  or  wedding  feasts ;  as  if  the 
morsel  of  cake  were  not  disintegrated,  plum  by 
plum,  with  a  leisureness  comparable  only  to 
the  almost  imperceptible  encroachments  of  the 
tooth  of  time ;  as  if  the  biscuit  were  not  nib- 
bled into  the  quaintest  devices,  and  made  to 
assume  almost  as  many  shapes  as  the  bits  of 
!  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  thus  adding  the  loftier 
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delights  of  imagination  and  design  to  the  lower 
gratification  of  gastronomic  tastes,  and  feeding 
the  noble  artistic  faculty,  even  while  the  joys 
of  actual  possession  translate  themselves  slowly 
into  that  of  memory.  The  child  who  demolish- 
es with  incontinent  speed  his  portion  of  birthday 
cake  or  Christmas  pudding,  lacks  all  the  ele- 
ments of  spiritual  beauty.  In  after-life  he  will 
attack  with  equal  rapacity  the  subtler  delica- 
cies of  that  period,  and  sweep  off  his  manhood's 
portion  with  vulgar  haste — so  missing  all  the 
sweet,  long-drawn-out  delight  of  meditation 
and  analysis,  and  turning  the  grand  artistic  ban- 
quet of  life  into  a  mere  pot-house  feast.  No, 
there  is  to  a  thoughtful  mind  something  won- 
derfully suggestive  in  that  lingering  leisureli- 
ness  wherewith  a  child,  whose  tastes  are  of  the 
nobler  sort,  expatiates  over  his  little  supper 
slice,  looks  at  it,  as  it  were,  from  a  thousand 
points 'of  view,  and  makes  it  yield  to  him  a 
world  of  enjoyment  in  imagination,  ere  he  ac- 
cepts it  in  its  material  form. 

So  Roger  and  Jean  Monkeston,  squatting 
side  by  side  on  the  grass-plot  at  the  back-kitch- 
en door,  accomplished  the  demolition  of  their 
"bolonge"  by  the  smallest  possible  stages, 
and,  moreover,  made  it  minister  to  their  ingen- 
ious fancy  by  cutting  it  into  all  sorts  of  shapes 
before  allowing  it  to  fulfill  its  other,  and  now 
quite  secondary,  function  of  satisfying  their  ap- 
petites. Jean  cut  hers  into  thin  slices,  and 
notched  them  with  her  spoon  into  an  imitation 
of  the  fret-work  on  the  west  front  of  Cruxbor- 
ough  Minster;  then  she  made  a  Gothic  win- 
dow, piercing  out  the  lights  with  her  thimble, 
and  some  battlements  over  it,  and  a  spire  sur- 
mounting all.  But  the  plate  ending  about 
half-way  up  the  spire,  the  remainder  of  the 
design  had  to  be  carried  out  on  her  pinafore, 
which  produced  a  second  declamation  from 
Gurtha. 

A  still  more  brilliant  idea  struck  Roger. 
About  a  fortnight  before,  old  Dr.  Boniface,  the 
Vicar  of  Willpwmarshes,  with  whom  the  little 
lad  was  a  great  favorite,  had  taken  him  over 
to  an  astronomical  lecture  at  Cruxborough, 
where  the  various  phenomena  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem had  been  illustrated  by  magic  -  lantern 
slides.  Since  then  the  boy's  imagination  had 
been  full  of  planets,  satellites,  comets,  nebulae, 
and  the  like  ;  and  what  so  delightful  now  as  to 
cut  his  blanc-mange  into  a  solar  system,  and 
cover  his  plate  with  isinglass  planets,  ranged 
in  proper  sizes  and  positions,  with  a  monstrous 
comet  dashing  in  among  them,  as  per  diagram  ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  very  pattern  of  his 
plate  lent  its  aid  to  such  a  flight  of  fancy,  be- 
ing a  white  ground,  with  five  blue  concentric 
rings  upon  it,  answering  admirably,  if  only 
there  had  been  a  few»  more  of  them,  to  the 
requirements  of  the  primary  planets.  And 
Jean's  thimble,  when  she  did  not  want  it  to 
pierce  lights  in  her  Gothic  windows,  was  the 
very  thing  to  shape  out  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  and  the  rest  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  So  Roger  set  to  work  ;  and  presently 


no  astronomer-royal,  poring  over  calculations 
which  are  to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity, 
could  have  been  more  absorbed  in  his  task 
than  was  the  little  village  lad  in  his  blanc- 
mange universe. 

But  Gurtha  could  not  stand  that  sort  of 
thing  any  longer.  After  various  little  attacks 
of  sharp-shooting,  directed  toward  the  uncon- 
scious children,  she  came  down  with  a  fierce 
cannonade  upon  the  young  astronomer,  as  he 
was  attempting  to  deposit  a  somewhat  flabby 
and  unmanageable  Jupiter  in  its  proper  orbit, 
and  investing  herself  for  the  time  with  even 
more  than  the  force  of  Jove's  thunder-bolts, 
she  seized  a  dishcloth,  and  swept  the  solar 
system  into  dire  confusion  therewith. 

"A  plague  on  your  tricks,  I'll  have  no  more 
of  'em !  Get  away  to  bed,  will  you,  both  of 
you,  and  finish  your  supperses  right  off.  If 
I'd  known  what  you  were  going  to  be  after, 
I'd  have  given  you  nought  but  a  bite  o'  seed- 
bread  as  was  spared  from  the  last  baking, 
i'stead  of  that  stuff  to  go  messing  and  maul- 
ing. Side  it  out  at  once,  will  you  ?  or  I'll 
give  it  to  the  pigs,  as  sure  as  you're  alive?" 

Thus  rebuked,  Roger  put  Jupiter  into  his 
mouth  instead  of  into  its  orbit.  Saturn  fol- 
lowed, and  Herschel,  and  a  spoonful  of  moons. 
Then  hastily  demolishing  the  chaos  lump  out 
of  which  other  worlds  were  to  have  been  made, 
he  returned  the  plate,  now  representing  empty 
space,  to  Gurtha,  and  disappeared,  followed  by 
Jean,  who  had  meanwhile  swallowed  a  whole 
row  of  arches  and  a  cathedral  spire. 

"There,  now,  be  off  quick!"  shouted  Gur- 
tha; "and  don't  forget  to  go  and  say  good- 
night to  your  mother." 

The  children  hurried  away,  glad  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  Gurtha's  noisy  tongue,  which 
was  always  to  be  dreaded  on  busy  days,  and 
ran  through  the  front  kitchen  and  passage  to 
a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  which 
they  pushed  open,  and  then  paused  for  a  while, 
as  if  surprised,  before  they  went  further. 

Their  mother,  a  quiet,  rather  grave-looking 
woman,  in  widow's  weeds,  was  sitting  in  the 
room  by  a  lattice  window  which  looked  out 
into  the  back  garden.  Her  spinning-wheel 
was  at  her  side ;  mechanically  she  turned  it, 
dipping  her  fingers  from  time  to  time  into  a 
saucer  of  water  to  wet  the  thread.  But  her 
face  had  a  musing,  absorbed  expression,  far 
enough  away  from  the  mere  hand  labor  with 
which  she  was  occupying  herself. 

"  Come  in,  little  ones,"  she  said,  seeing  them 
stand  there  irresolutely. 

They  came  forward,  looking  curiously  nt  her, 
and  then  at  each  other. 

"Gurtha  said  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and 
she  gave  us  some  blanc-mange  for  supper,  and 
told  us  to  come  and  say  good-night  to  you." 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  go.  Poor  Gurtha  has 
had  a  hard  day.  I  dare  say  she  wants  to  hare 
the  house  quiet.  Don't  give  her  any  more  trou- 
ble than  you  can  help." 

"  No,  mother."     And  Roger,  who  was  at  her 
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side,  now  laid  his  rough,  brown  little  hand  with 
a  caressing  touch  upon  his  mother's  shoulder. 
"But,  mother — " 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Roger?"  she  said,  still  me- 
chanically working  on  at  her  wheel. 

"  How  queer  you  look,  mother !  what  a  fun- 
ny cap  you  have  got  on,  and  your  hair  all  out 
of  sight !  I  never  saw  you  look  like  that  be- 
fore ;  it  isn't  pretty.  Do  you  have  it  so  because 
father  is  dead  ?" 

"Yes,  my  child.  You  will  get  accustomed 
to  it  by-and-by,  for  I  shall  never  wear  any  oth- 
er now ;  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  like  it  bet- 
ter." 

"Never  at  all,  mother?" 

"  Never  at  all !"  said  Mrs.  Monkeston,  draw- 
ing Jean  nearer  to  her,  and  arranging  the  folds 
of  her  new  black-stuff  dress.  "And  now,  good- 
night. I  must  be  alone." 

"  Sha'n't  we  sing  you  our  hymn  first,  moth- 
er?" asked  Jean,  glancing  timidly  into  that 
grave,  musing  face. 

"Ah!  yes.  I  had  forgotten  the  hymn ;  sing 
it  now." 

Roger  straightened  himself,  threw  out  his 
chest,  and  then,  in  a  firm,  clear,  boyish  treble, 
began  to  sing  the  Evening  Hymn.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  and  was  the  pride  of  the  village 
choir,  where  he  helped  Dr.  Boniface's  daughter 
to  lead  the  singing.  Jean  put  in  a  low  con- 
tralto, which  made  sweet  music  with  her  broth- 
er's more  ringing  tones.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, their  mother  drew  them  to  her  and  kiss- 
ed them. 

"Now  go  to  bed  quietly, and  by-and-by  I'll 
come  and  hear  your  prayers." 

"All  right,  mother,"  said  Roger,  briskly,  and 
went  away,  followed  slowly  by  the  little  hunch- 
back Jean,  on  whom  Mrs.  Monkeston's  gaze 
now  rested  with  a  lingering  wistfulness.  So 
slowly,  with  such  feeble,  faltering  steps,  she 
must  follow  all  through  life. 

The  bedrooms  which  the  children  occupied 
opened  into  each  other,  and  were  at  the  end 
of  a  long  passage  in  the  western  gable  of  the 
house.  No  light  reached  this  landing  except 
through  the  door  of  Roger's  room,  which  was 
pierced  in  its  upper  panel  with  a  round  hole, 
surrounded  by  eight  smaller  ones.  The  low 
light  of  the  evening  sun,  falling  on  this  door, 
passed  in  long  shafts  ofrays  through  these  holes, 
and  rested  in  as  many  round  bright  patches  on 
the  opposite  wall.  Roger  came  to  a  full  stop 
when  he  saw  it. 

"Oh,  how  jolly  !  I  say,  Jean,  it's  just  like 
the  magic  lantern  at  the  lecture,  where  the 
man  told  us  about  the  seasons.  There's  the 
sun  in  the  middle,  and  the  little  balls  round  for 
the  earth.  Let's  play  at  having  a  lecture ;  it's 
such  capital  fun,  and  you  shall  be  the  people, 
except — oh,  what  a  bother! — there  only  ought 
to  be  four  little  balls  for  the  four  seasons,  and 
that  stupid  door's  got  eight  in  it.  What  shall 
we  do  ?  We  can't  play,  after  all."  And  Roger 
looked  so  disappointed. 

"  Couldn't  we  block  up  some  of  them  ?"  sug- 


gested Jean,  whose  intellect,  if  not  so  searching 
as  her  brother's,  was  of  a  more  practical  turn. 

"So  we  could;  only  Gurtha's  in  such  a  bad 
temper,  she  wouldn't  g"ive  us  any  thing  to  block 
them  with,  and  mamma  said  she  must  be  alone. 
I  know ;  I've  got  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
you've  got  yours,  too ;  we'll  tear  them  in  two, 
and  that'll  just  stop  the  four  holes." 

"But  what  will  Gurtha  say  when  they  go 
into  the  wash  ?"  urged  Jean. 

"Oh,  bother  Gurtha!  she's  always  coining 
in  the  road  ;  we  can't  stop  to  think  about  her  ; 
and  besides,  you  know,  we  must  block  them  up 
with  something,  or  we  can't  get  on."  And  in 
half  a. minute  Roger  had  riven  the  handker- 
chiefs into  four  portions,  which  he  stuffed  into 
four  of  the  holes,  and  then,  darting  into  his 
room,  and  pulling  the  lath  out  of  the  blind,  he 
came  back  triumphantly,  and  began  his  lecture. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  diagram  rep- 
resents the  phenomena  of  the  seasons.  You 
will  observe —  Oh !  and,  Jean,  what  do  you 
think?"  he  continued,  dropping  suddenly  into 
the  colloquial  style,  "  what  do  you  think  ?  He 
says  the  moon  is  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  just 
like  our  own  earth,  and  with  Lord  Rosse's  tel- 
escope— that's  an  immense  big  one,  you  know 
— you  can  see  them  as  plain  as  can  be ;  and 
when  the  sun  rises,  the  tops  of  them  get  it  first, 
like  little  bits  and  drops  of  gold.  My  !  Jean, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  sec  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  perhaps,"  said  Jean,  propping  up  her 
weary  little  back  against  the  wall.  "  But  please 
go  on  lecturing." 

"  Oh !  that's  lecture,  all  the  same,  only  I 
don't  say  it  just  like  the  man  did.  But,  Jean, 
look  at  the  diagram ;  it's  gone  ever  so  much 
nearer  the  top  of  the  wall.  What  ever  makes 
it  move  up  like  that  ?  I  wonder  if  I  could  find 
it  out  in  my  '  Natural  Philosophy.'  " 

"  Bother  your  philosophy  !  Will  you  ever 
get  away  to  bed,  then,  both  of  you  ?"  shouted 
the  ubiquitous  Gurtha,  appearing  suddenly  on 
the  scene  with  her  dishcloth.  "Did  ever  any 
body  see  the  likes?  and  going  on  for  eight 
o'clock,  as  it's  been  this  ever  so  long  past ! 
You  shall  never  have  a  bit  of  bolonge  again  for 
your  supperses — no,  that  you  sha'n't — as  long  as 
the  breath  goes  up  and  down  in  my  body,  you 
sha'n't ! " 

"You  shut  up  there,  Gurtha,"  said  Roger, 
bursting  open  the  door  of  his  room  ;  whereupon 
the  diagram  suddenly  disappeared,  and  rushing 
to  the  window,  which  commanded  a  prospect  of 
that  terribly  truth-speaking  gnomon,  the  pop- 
lar-tree. "There's  the  shadow,  and  it's  only 
a  very  little  bit — " 

"A  plague  upon  your  poplar-trees  !"  storm- 
ed Gurtha,  stamping  with  impotent  vexation. 
"You  piece  of  impere/ice,  you  !  you  good-for- 
nothing  young  vagabond  !  And  after  that 
bolonge,  as  you  couldn't  have  had  it  better — 
no,  not  if  you'd  been  a  born  prince  hisself.  I'll 
teach  you  to  sauce  me,  with  your  shadders  and 
such  like  rubbish !  Get  away  with  you  this 
minute — do ;  and  if  I  have  to  come  and  speak 
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to  you  again,  I'll  give  you  summut  as'll  make 
you  remember  it,  see  if  I  won't — yes,  if  you'd 
all  the  poplarses  in  Willowmarshcs  to  stuff 
down  my  throat!" 

"Oh!  Gurtha,"  pleaded  little  Jean,  "don't 
be  so  cross ;  he  was  only  giving  me  a  lecture 
about  astronomy." 

"Lecture,  indeed  !"  said  Gurtha,  with  mag- 
nificent contempt.  "It's  himself  wants  it ;  and 
such  argyments  at  his  tongue-end,  while  he'd 
persuade  you  black  was  white  afore  your  very 
eyes.  I  never  see  his  like  for  giving  an  answer 
back  again.  He'll  come  to  no  good  with  it, 
see  if  he  won't.  Get  away  to  bed,  both  of  you, 
or  you'll  not  get  a  bite  of  any  thing  for  your 
supperses  to-morrow." 

Roger  went  into  his  room,  calmly  triumph- 
ant. Going  to  bed  was  a  duty,  but  the  shadow 
of  the  poplar-tree  was  a  fact ;  and  there  was 
the  confidence  of  a  little  Galileo  in  his  face  as 
he  began  pulling  off  his  jacket. 

"  Help  me,  Gurtha — I'm  so  tired, "said  Jean, 
stretching  out  her  lean,  bony  arms  as  she  prop- 
ped herself  against  the  banisters. 

•"Ay,  that  will  I !"  And  Gurtha  raised  the 
little  cripple  in  her  sturdy  grasp,  a  quick  change 
coming  over  both  face  and  voice  as  she  carried 
her  into  the  bedroom.  "It's  tired  you'll  be 
right  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  I  warrant. 
Eh,  honey  ?  but  if  he  knowed  it  he'd  none  rat- 
tle on  that  way,  not  him !  I  don't  know  but 
what  it  might  do  him  good  sometimes  to  give 
him  a  bit  of  a  check,  only  the  missis  sets  her- 
self against  it.  He'll  have  to  face  it  some  of 
these  days,  though." 

"Face  what,  Gurtha ?" 

"  Never  heed,  honey,  never  heed ;  I  was  only 
a-talking  to  myself.  It's  a  way  I've  got  with 
living  maid  of  all  work  where  there  isn't  an- 
other kept." 

And  Gurtha  bustled  about,  and  never  spoke 
another  word  until  the  little  cripple  was  safe  in 
bed. 

As  the  twilight  began  to  fall,  Mrs.  Monkes- 
ton  came  up.  She  heard  Jean's  prayers  first, 
kissed  the  wan,  worn  little  face,  and  then  pass- 
ed on  to  the  other  room,  where  her  eldest-born, 
Roger,  strong,  bold,  handsome  as  a  young  Her- 
cules, lay  fidgeting  and  tumbling  on  his  bed. 
She  knelt  beside  him  while  he  said  his  simple 
prayer;  it  was  soon  over;  then  he  unclasped 
his  hands,  and  looked  up  for  the  usual  good- 
night kiss. 

"But,  Roger,  you  haven't  asked  God  to  for- 
give you  for  any  wrong  you  may  have  done.'' 

"No,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  thoughtfully 
and  seriously.  "I  don't  know  that  I've  done 
any  thing  wrong  to-day.  I  don't  need  to  ask 
God  to  forgive  me." 

Mrs.  Monkeston  was  a  wise  woman.  She 
did  not  at  once,  with  the  sharp  scythe  of  doc- 
trinal reproof,  mow  down  this  little  shoot  of 
innocent  satisfaction  in  the  boy's  heart.  She 
knew  that  his  honest  self-consciousness  would 
do  that  in  its  own  time  —  do  it  perhaps  the 
sooner  for  this  very  fearless  assumption  of  rcc- 
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titude,  which  could  not  kneel  to  ask  forgiveness 
for  an  unfelt  fault.  She  only  said,  gravely, 

"My  boy,  that  is  for  yourself  to  decide.  I 
can  not  tell.  But  if  you  have  nothing  to  be 
forgiven,  is  there  nothing  you  want  to  ask  God 
for?" 

"  No,  mother.  I've  asked  Him  to  take  care 
of  every  body  I  love,  and  there's  nothing  else. 
There  is  something  I  do  want  very  much — ever 
so  much,  but  it's  no  use  asking  God  for  it.  If 
I  had  a  telescope,  mother,"  and  the  boy's  eyes 
flashed  brightly,  "  a  real,  great  telescope,  that 
would  show  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  I  should 
be  quite — quite  content ;  but  it  would  cost  ever 
so  much,  and  God  doesn't  give  people  things 
like  that  when  they  ask  him." 

"Perhaps  not,  Roger;  but  you  might  ask 
him  to  help  you  to  be  a  brave,  industrious,  hon- 
est boy,  and  then  some  day  you  may  be  able  to 
buy  a  telescope  for  yourself.  That  would  be 
God  giving  it  to  you,  just  the  same." 

"Not  just  the  same,  mother;  but  I'll  try. 
Now  kiss  me,  and  good-night." 

An  hour  later,  when  the  night  shadows  had 
quite  gathered  round,  Roger  called  to  his  sis- 
ter, 

"  Jean,  are  you  asleep  ?" 

"No,"  answered  a  weary  little  voice. 

"Because  I've  found  out  now  why  our  dia- 
gram went  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall;  because 
the  sun  had  been  going  down  all  the  time.  I 
could  show  you  it  beautifully  if  I  only  had  a 
candle,  but  Gurtha  would  be  so  cross !  You  know 
it's  the  sun  that  sends  the  rays  across;  and  as 
one  end  goes  down  the  other  must  go  up,  just 
like  a  seesaw — can't  you  understand  ?" 

"  I  understand  a  seesaw,  but  I  can't  see  what 
it  has  to  do  with  the  round  spots — and  I'm  so 
sleepy." 

"  You're  a  little  stupid,  Jean !  I  don't  mean 
I'm  vexed,  but  it's  so  stupid  not  to  want  to  find 
out  things !  .But  I'll  get  a  candle  to-morrow 
and  show  you,  first  thing,  before  I  forget.  Per- 
haps it'll  be  in  the  'Natural  Philosophy,'  too !" 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Monkeston  kept  her  solitary 
watch  by  the  lattice  window,  looking  away  to 
the  far-off  dim  gray  towers  of  Cruxborough 
Minster,  and  the  dim  gray  years  of  the  life 
which  must  be  traveled  alone  now  even  to  its 
end. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TWELVE  years  before  this  night  when  Mrs. 
Monkestou  sat  in  her  house  a  widow  and  des- 
olate, she  had  come  to  it  a  happy  bride,  with 
such  hope,  such  trust,  such  joy,  as  may  fill  the 
heart  of  a  loving,  noble-spirited  woman,  whose 
own  cup  of  life's  good  is  to  measure  its  fullness 
by  that  which  she  can  put  into  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers. She  was  two  or  three  years  older  than 
her  husband,  but  still  young  and  fair,  and  of 
that  somewhat  stately  presence  from  which  the 
slow  lapse  of  time  takes  little  of  its  beauty  ;  and 
as  they  sat  side  by  side  in  church  the  first  Sun- 
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day  after  their  home-coming — she,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  all  her  bridal 
bravery ;  he,  proud,  gay,  lightsome — the  village 
maidens  looked  enviously  upon  her,  and  the 
elder  women  hoped  all  would  be  well. 

For  a  while  it  was.  That  old  gabled  house, 
standing  back  a  little  way  from  the  green,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  parish 
<  it'  Willowmarsb.es.  There  were  no  empty  stack- 
yards, no  deserted  sheds,  no  unoccupied  folds, 
when  old  Andrew  Monkeston,  retiring  from 
business  a  year  or  two  before  his  son's  marriage, 
handed  over  to  him  the  entire  concern  ;  hand- 
ed also  with  it  the  heritage  of  a  name  respected 
in  the  place  for  generations  past,  and  the  not 
less  precious  heritage  of  a  constitution  hale, 
sound,  and  strong  enough  to  have  carried  its 
owner,  were  he  so  minded,  to  a  hearty  old  age. 

Were  he  so  minded.  But  character  does 
not  descend  with  a  good  name,  nor  power  to 
hold  wealth  with  the  broad  acres  and  well-filled 
purses  of  thrifty  forefathers.  Ralph  Monkes- 
ron  was  one  of  those  jolly,  selfish,  pleasure-lov- 
ing men  who  get  out  of  the  world  as  much  good 
as  it  can  give,  and  then  hang  on,  a  helpless 
burden,  to  any  one  who  will  lend  them  a  help- 
ing hand.  After  a  few  months  of  married  life, 
Mrs.  Monkeston  found  that  she  had  made  a  fa- 
tal mistake  in  promising  love,  honor,  obedience 
to  a  man  who  could  command  none  of  them. 
Slowly  there  dawned  upon  her  the  conviction, 
surely  the  bitterest  of  any  which  can  force  it- 
<elf  upon  the  mind  of  an  honest  woman,  that 
all  noble  effort,  all  Avorthy  striving,  all  earnest 
endeavor  after  the  right,  must  come  from  her- 
self alone ;  that  she  must  be  her  own  guide, 
her  own  support  over  the  rough  ways  of  life  ; 
that,  instead  of  receiving,  she  must  forever  give, 
and  spend  her  strength  in  hiding  the  faults  of 
him  whose  steadfast  goodness  should  have  been 
her  pride  and  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Monkeston  bore  her  trouble  bravely. 
For  a  while  she  so  shielded  her  husband's 
weakness  that  his  good  name  in  the  village  was 
untouched.  The  birth  of  her  two  children,  and, 
.soon  after,  the  accident  which  made  the  young- 
er of  then),  little  Jein,  a  cripple  for  life,  nerved 
her  to  new  courage  and  energy.  Love  for  her 
children  made  her  strong  to  do  that  which  re- 
spect for  their  father  could  no  longer  inspire. 
For  their  sakes  she  toiled  and  labored,  looked 
after  the  house,  kept  her  husband's  books,  trans- 
acted bis  business  so  far  as  a  woman  could  do 
it,  dismissed  all  needless  servants,  retaining 
only  the  rude  but  honest  Gurtha,  and  in  her 
scant  hours  of  leisure  taught  her  children,  and 
made  or  mended  their  clothes  ;  while  their  fa- 
i  her,  who  could  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  story,  or 
take  a  hand  at  whist  as  well  as  any  one  in  the 
parish,  was  delighting  his  companions  at  the 
village  inn,  or  boozing  with  Hiram  Armstrong 
at  the  "Crown  and  Cushion, "in  Cruxborough. 

But  in  time  that  sort  of  life  tells  its  own 
story.  A  woman  can  not  do  battle  with  wrong, 
injustice,  untruth,  and  selfishness — do  battle 
with  them,  too,  when  they  are  cloaked  under 


a  guise  of  good-fellowship  which  makes  their 
possessor  the  most  popular  man  of  his  set,  and 
keep  all  the  while  a  smiling  lip  and  an  un- 
wrinkled  brow.  The  bitterness  of  hope  unful- 
filled, the  terrible  struggle  to  keep  love  from 
turning  into  contempt,  will  leave  their  mark 
in  the  sad,  stern  face  of  the  woman  who  has 
felt  them.  People  began  to  take  note  of  Mrs. 
Monkeston's  altered  manner — to  find  her  not  so 
pleasant  a  companion  as  in  the  early  years  of 
her  married  life  —  to  remark  a  certain  grave 
repression  about  her,  a  restraint  and  hardness, 
which  unfitted  her  for  pleasant,  social  court- 
esies, and  made  her  at  last  a  woman  rather  to 
be  respected  for  her  uprightness  than  loved  for 
her  sweetness. 

Still  the  big,  well-established  old  farmstead 
at  the  Willowmarshes  had  attractions  sufficient 
to  draw  town -people  thither  in  the  summer- 
time. Ralph  Monkeston,  so  all  his  friends  said, 
was  certainly  an  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
His  wife  had  long  ago  lost  her  brightness,  and 
was  now  chiefly  valuable  as  an  authority  in 
pickling  and  preserving ;  but  for  all  that  the  old 
house  was  a  pleasant  place  to  go  to  on  a  sun- 
ny June  afternoon.  Sweet  was  the  wind  which 
blew  across  its  meadows  in  hay-time  ;  soft  and 
juicy  the  peaches  which  nestled  their  cheeks 
on  the  south  wall ;  round  and  ripe  and  rosy 
the  apples  which  lay  almost  ankle-deep  in  the 
orchards  ;  and  rich  beyond  compare  the  cream 
which  Gurtha  was  ever  proud  to  skim  from  her 
bowls  for  the  "quality."  So  Willowmarshes 
was  not  without  its  visitors,  even  when  the  tide 
of  prosperity  had  manifestly  begun  to  ebb  from 
it.  Mr.  Ballinger  found  nothing  more  conven- 
ient than  to  drive  over  occasionally  with  his 
wife  and  two  or  three  little  Ballingers,  to  spend 
a  long  day  at  the  farm,  leaving  one  of  the  chil- 
dren behind,  perhaps  for  a  week  ;  for  a  breath 
of  country  air  was  such  a  fine  thing  for  it,  and 
might  come  between  it  and  an  unpleasantly 
long  doctor's  bill.  And  Mrs.  Ballinger,  who, 
like  her  husband,  enjoyed  being  benevolent  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  had  a  great  objec- 
tion to  giving  dinners  at  her  own  house  when 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  them,  found  it  a 
wonderful  accommodation  to  pay  off  her  social 
debts  by  bringing  three  or  four  lady  friends  out 
to  Willowmarshes,  and  giving  them  a  splendid 
day  among  the  peaches  and  apricots  of  the  old 
farm-garden.  And  then  the  best  of  the  ar- 
rangement, both  for  the  lady  friends  and  for 
Mrs.  Ballinger,  was  that  they  might,  with  per- 
fect impunity,  urge  Mrs.  Monkestan  to  return 
the  visit  when  she  came  to  Cruxborough ;  be- 
cause every  body  knew  that,  except  to  go  to 
church  or  to  market,  she  never  set  foot  out  of 
her  own  door  from  month's  end  to  month's  end, 
poor  thing!  Mr.  Balmain,  the  doctor,  too, 
though  fighting  shy  of  more  intercourse  with 
Ralph  Moukeston  than  was  absolutely  needful 
to  keep  up  the  professional  connection — there 
was  his  character  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
that  troublesome  risk  of  being  asked  for  odd 
fifty  pounds  now  and  then — had  no  objection 
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to  drive  his  children  out  in  hay-time  for  a  day's 
frolic  in  the  meadows ;  and  if  Mrs.  Monkeston 
sent  them  home  laden  with  bottles  of  cream, 
pats  of  butter,  or  satchels  full  of  rich  orchard 
fruit,  why,  so  much  the  kinder  of  her ;  and  some 
day,  when  nothing  else  came  in  the  way,  Mrs. 
Balmain  quite  meant  to  ask  Roger  and  Jean 
to  come  over  to  Cruxborough,  and  take  it  out  by 
going  to  see  the  city  sights.  Only,  of  course, 
a  doctor's  wife  had  so  many  claims  upon  her 
time,  and  position  was  a  thing  that  required  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  and  really  those 
little  Monkestons  were  not  always  dressed  in  a 
fashion  which  made  it  agreeable  for  a  lady  of 
her  standing  in  Cruxborough  to  walk  them 
about  the  streets. 

So  that  in  summer-time,  when  the  old  place 
was  at  its  best  and  brightest,  Mrs.  Monkeston 
was  seldom  without  guests,  until,  one  dusky 
June  night,  death  put  an  end  to  the  miserable 
failure  of  a  life  which  had  worked  so  little  save 
evil  either  for  itself  or  others.  Ralph  Monk- 
eston was  brought  home  dead.  He  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,  said  the 
newspaper,  with  considerate  courtesy.  He 
had  fallen  into  the  dike  while  coming  home 
drunk  from  a  carouse  at  the  "  Crown  and  Cush- 
ion," said  most  of  the  companions  who  had 
praised  him  living  as  a  jolly  fellow,  "  the  best 
hand  in  the  world  at  a  song  or  a  story."  He 
had  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair  and 
remorse,  said  one  or  two  who  knew  how,  under 
all  that  crust  of  selfishness  and  appetite,  there 
glowed  at  times  a  little  spark  of  soul,  just 
enough  to  show  the  man  to  himself,  and  mad- 
den him  by  hinting  what  he  might  have  been. 

And  so,  as  we  have  seen,  Mrs.  Monkeston 
was  left  a  widow,  and  the  village  children  had 
a  rare  treat  in  watching  the  funeral  trail  its  slow 
length  across  the  village  green,  and  there  was 
a  solemn  dinner,  after  which  the  guests  went 
cheerily  home,  much  relieved  that  all  was  over. 

Mr.  Ballinger  was  still  further  relieved  by 
the  conversation  which  took  place  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Balmain  respecting  poor  Monk- 
eston's  prospects  of  assistance  from  his  rich  old 
crony,  Hiram  Armstrong.  There  was  now  no 
further  difficulty  about  the  matter  of  the  scrip ; 
it  might  be  set  down  with  impunity  to  his  own 
account,  and  the  value  of  it  made  up  to  Ralph's 
widow  and  family  by  that  professional  help  and 
advice  which  would  really  be  far  more  precious 
to  them  than  a  few  pounds  doled  out  from  time 
to  time  in  trifling  installments. 

For  Mr.  Ballinger  had  looked  into  the  affairs 
a  little  already,  and  they  were,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, very  much  entangled.  Any  other  so- 
licitor in  Cruxborough,  he  was  quite  sure,  would 
have  charged  Mrs.  Monkeston  the  value  of  the 
scrip  over  and  over  again  for  reducing  them  to 
any  thing  like  order.  She  might  think  herself 
very  fortunate  in  having  a  man  like  himself  to 
stand  by  her.  It  would  be  a  serious  labor,  a 
very  serious  labor,  to  square  matters  up.  And 
then,  even  when  they  \vere  squared  up,  there 
would  be  the  family  to  look  after;  Jean,  poor 


child  !  to  get  into  an  orphanage,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  the  boy  to  educate,  and  the 
widow  to  be  put  into  the  way  of  earning  a  re- 
spectable living.  A  housekeeper's  situation  at 
a  distance,  he  thought,  would  be  the  most  de- 
sirable opening  for  her ;  because,  of  course,  it 
would  be  very  unpleasant  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Ballinger,  with  their  children  growing  up  about 
them,  and  a  position  to  be  maintained,  to  have 
a  person  even  distantly  connected  with  them  liv- 
ing in  poverty  anywhere  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, or  perpetually  sponging  upon  them  for 
money  to  keep  herself  from  being  a  disgrace  to 
the  family.  No  ;  Mrs.  Monkeston  must  get  in 
somewhere  as  housekeeper  or  companion,  and 
then,  with  the  children  disposed  of  as  aforesaid, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  serious  inconvenience. 

But  Mrs.  Monkestou  astonished  him  very 
much  by  taking  matters  into  her  own  hand. 
Finding  how  Mr.  Ballinger  was  intending  to 
dispose  of  her,  she  quietly  excused  him  from 
further  interference  in  her  affairs.  The  prop- 
erty on  the  farm  was  valued,  the  bills  called  in. 
When  the  accounts  were  balanced,  she  found 
that,  after  all  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses 
were  paid,  she  would  have,  apart  from  her  own 
marriage  settlement  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  about 
half  that  sum  in  ready  money  to  begin  the  world 
with. 

How,  under  so  small  an  amount -of  sail,  to 
convoy  even  the  tiniest  bark  past  the  quick- 
sands of  debt  and  embarrassment  and  bring  it 
•safely  to  port,  was  a  problem  which  most  wom- 
en would  have  found  difficult  of  solution.  Mrs. 
Monkeston  took  long  counsel  with  herself  and 
her  trusted  friend,  old  Dr.  Boniface,  the  vicar 
of  the  parish.  At  all  hazards,  she  determined 
to  accept  nothing  from  Mr.  Ballinger.  She 
knew  help  from  him,  if  given  at  all,  would  be 
given  from  the  cold  hand  of  patronizing  conde- 
scension ;  and  from  that  hand  the  pride  which 
had  come  down  to  her  from  an  honest  old  fam- 
ily forbade  her  to  take  it. 

Dr.  Boniface  had  told  her  of  a  little,  quaint, 
old-fashioned  house,  just  under  the  east  end  of 
Cruxborough  Minster.  She  knew  it  well.  It 
seemed  to  have  grown  like  an  excrescence  out 
of  one  end  of  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  which, 
long  ago  deserted  by  its  original  occupiers,  and 
now  let  out  in  separate  tenements,  formed  one 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  that  end  of  the 
Minster  into  the  market-place.  A  great  bow- 
window  looked  out  into  the  street  opposite  the 
Minster  front,  but  the  rest  of  the  house  faced 
a  little  walled-in  garden,  out  of  which  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  two  west  towers  and  the 
tall  chimneys  of  the  new  palace  and  deanery 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Minster.  This  little 
house  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
had  been  unoccupied  for  some  time,  so  they 
were  willing  to  let  it  at  a  reduced  rate,  with  im- 
mediate possession.  Mrs.  Monkeston  went  over 
to  Cruxborough  a  few  weeks  after  her  husband's 
death — the  luxury  of  unlimited  retirement  being 
one  in  which  she  was  unable  to  indulge — took 
the  old  house,  arranged  with  the  clerk  for  its 
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being  put  into  habitable  order,  and  on  her  re- 
turn to  Willowmarshcs  sent  an  advertisement 
to  the  Cruxborotigh  paper,  announcing  to  her 
friends  nnd  the  public  that  it  was  her  intention 
in  the  following  October  to  open  a  shop  at  No. 
2  Minster  Precincts,  for  the  sale  of  home-made 
linen,  fancy-work,  and  embroidery. 

That  was  the  first  move.  She  then  advised 
with  Dr.  Boniface  again,  who  was  one  of  the 
Cathedral  canons,  and  he  promised  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  dean  to  get  little  Roger  into 
the  Minster  choir,  where  he  would  have  ten 
pounds  a  year  and  free  education.  That  was  eas- 
ily accomplished  ;  for  Roger's  fine,  well-trained 
voice  was  daily  gaining  strength  and  beauty, 
and  promised  some  day  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  him.  Then  Mrs.  Monkeston  selected  from 
the  large,  rambling  old  farm-house  such  furni- 
ture as  would  be  needed  for  their  more  strait- 
ened quarters  at  Cruxborough,  and  from  the 
sale  of  the  remainder  found  herself  in  posses- 
sion of  money  enough  to  stock  the  little  bow- 
windowed  shop  at  the  east  end  with  such  store 
of  goods  as  she  hoped  would  attract  passers-by. 

This  done,  she  informed  Mr.  Ballingcr  of  her 
plans. 

That  worthy  gentleman  was  divided  between 
astonishment,  indignation,  and  satisfaction — as- 
tonishment at  the  faculty  and  independence  of 
his  cousin's  widow ;  indignation  that  any  one, 
even  distantly  connected  with  a  respectable  fam- 
ily like  his  own,  should  dare  to  compromise  his 
position  by  coming  without  his  sanction  and' 
setting  up  a  shop  in  the  very  city  to  whose  most 
select  circle  of  society  he  hoped  one  day  to  be 
admitted ;  and  satisfaction  that  the  care  of  a 
fatherless  family  had  thus,  without  any  thing 
that  appeared  like  shirking  duty  on  his  part, 
been  removed  from  his  shoulders  —  removed, 
too,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him,  even 
while  rejoicing  at  the  relief,  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  certain  amount  of  aggrieved  sen- 
sibility which  would  now  stand  in  the  place  of 
his  own  personal  trouble. 

Accordingly,  when  the  widow  came  over  to 
Cruxborough  to  tell  him  of  her  arrangements, 
Mr.  Ballinger  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  express- 
ing that  aggrieved  sensibility.  Of  course,  when 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  him  to  say  what  he  could 
have  done,  and  what,  in  fact,  he  might  say  he 
fully  intended  to  have  done  for  the  family,  if 
Mrs.  Monkeston  had  from  the  first  thrown  her- 
self upon  his  benevolence,  and  left  the  conduct 
of  her  affairs  to  his  more  mature  judgment. 
But — and  Mr.  Ballinger  rubbed  his  hands  com- 
placently as  he  sat  before  his  desk  in  the  pri- 
vate office — as  she  had  chosen  to  take  matters 
into  her  own  keeping,  he  would  not  complain  ; 
he  would  only  say  that  she  had  his  best  wishes, 
his  very  best  wishes.  Nothing  would  give  him 
more  pleasure  than  to  learn  that  the  shop — 
here  Mr.  Ballinger's  lip  curled  slightly,  but 
then  Cruxborough  was  such  a  frightfully  aris- 
tocratic little  place — was  paying  its  way.  And 
when  Roger  was  old  enough  to  be  placed  in 


something  permanent,  he  might  perhaps  —  of 
course  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind — but  he  might  perhaps  find  him  a 
place  in  the  office,  if  Mrs.  Moiikeston's  own 
superior  judgment — and  Mr.  Ballinger  empha- 
sized this  very  strongly — did  not  lead  her  to 
some  more  brilliant  opening  for  him.  As  for 
Jean,  poor  child,  he  might  hint  that  he  had  been 
naming  the  case  to  numerous  friends  of  influ- 
ence and  position  both  in  Cruxborough  and  the 
metropolis,  and  he  thought  it  highly  probable 
she  might  have  been  admitted  into  an  institu- 
tion for  incurables ;  but,  of  course,  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston's  independent  action  had  quite  put  a  stop 
to  any  thing  of  that  sort,  and  therefore  he  could 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  he  hoped  she  would  find 
she  had  done  as  well  for  herself  as  those  whom 
Providence  had  pointed  out  for  her  natural 
friends  and  helpers  would  have  been  willing  to 
do  for  her 

And  with  this  splendid  deliverance  of  his  sen- 
timents, Mr.  Ballinger  bowed  the  widow  out  of 
his  office. 

"A  plucky  woman— a  very  plucky  woman  !" 
he  said  to  himself,  as,  shutting  the  door  after 
her,  he  turned  to  his  strong-box  to  look  at  that 
agreement  again — "a  very  plucky  woman  in- 
deed !"  And  now,  of  course, Roger's  education 
being  provided  for  in  the  Minster  choir — a  cap- 
ital education,  too,  quite  good  enough  for  the 
lad — old  Hiram  Armstrong's  benevolent  inten- 
tions were  already  satisfied.  Those  bank- 
shares  would  be  alienated  from  their  original 
purpose  if,  under  present  circumstances,  they 
were  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Monkeston.  She 
was  a  woman  who  could  do  well  enough  for 
herself;  no  need  to  burden  her  with  the  char- 
ity of  a  man  whom  she  had  set  at  defiance. 
He,  Mr.  Ballinger,  had  done  his  duty.  He  had 
offered  to  help  her  far  beyond  the  value  of  the 
money;  she  had  refused  that  help — flatly,  al- 
most insolently,  refused  it.  Did  not  common 
justice,  then,  demand  that  she  should  be  let 
alone  ?  Would  it  not  be  insulting  a  woman  of 
her  spirit  to  offer  her  money  ?  Besides,  was 
there  not  to  have  been  a  consideration  to  him- 
self for  the  time  he  had  spent  in  going  back- 
ward and  forward  at  various  times,  consulting 
with  the  old  man  ?  Had  not  Mr.  Armstrong 
said,  as  plainly  as  words  could  speak,  during 
their  last  interview,  that  it  would  be  made  up 
to  him  ?  That  intention  certainly  was  quite 
as  clear  as  the  other  intention  about  helping 
Ralph  Monkeston,  and  only  death  prevented  it, 
most  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  must  say — 
from  being  carried  into  effect.  Therefore,  Mrs. 
Monkeston,  having  virtually  declined  the  mon- 
ey, or,  at  any  rate,  the  equivalent  of  it,  his  serv- 
ices, would  it  not  be  both  just  to  himself,  and 
entirely  in  accordance  with  his  respected  client's 
known  wishes,  if  he  appropriated  the  bank  shares 
in  place  of  the  consideration  which  was  to  have 
been  paid  ?  especially  as  there  were  great  de- 
mands upon  him  now  ;  the  children  were  grow- 
ing up,  and  being  very  expensively  educated — 
public  school  for  Reginald,  private  foreign  gov- 
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erness  for  Matilda ;  and  next  would  come  their 
introduction  into  society,  when  that  new  house 
on  the  Portman  Road  was  finished,  and  the  fam- 
ily had  removed  into  it.  Mrs.  Ballinger  said 
she  meant  her  children  to  he  in  the  best  cir- 
cles, so  that  they  might  have  suitable  chances 
of  settling  in  life  ;  and  that  sort  of  thing  could 
not  be  kept  up  without  means ;  and  where 
were  means  to  come  from,  he  should  like  to 
know,  if  a  man  did  not  take  what  rightfully  be- 
longed to  him  ? 

But  still  he  would  wait  a  little  longer  before 
he  destroyed  that  scrap  of  paper  containing  the 
agreement.  Caution  could  do  no  harm.  The 
shares  were  already  transferred  to  himself;  no 
one  else  knew  of  the  agreement.  The  inter- 
est would  be  duly  paid  to  him.  He  would  let 
matters  stand  over  a  week  or  two,  and  then  de- 
cide. 

So,  for  the  second  time,  he  put  the  unsigned 
paper  back  again,  and  went  home  to  consult 
with  Mrs.  Ballinger  about  the  furnishing  of  the 
new  house  which  they  were  building  on  the 
Portman  Road. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BUT  though  Mrs.  Monkeston  had  thus  ruth- 
lessly deprived  her  philanthropic  relative  of  the 
pleasure  of  ministering  to  her  needs,  that  was 
no  reason  why  Mrs.  Ballinger  and  the  brood  of 
little  Ballingers  should  be  deprived  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  luxuriating  in  the  farm-house  garden 
during  the  fruitful  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  settlement  of  poor  Ralph's  affairs  and  the 
opening  of  that  ready-made  linen  shop  under 
the  cast  end  of  Cruxborough  Minster. 

Accordingly,  the  Ballinger  matron  and  chil- 
dren came  as  usual,  and  helped  themselves  to 
what  could  be  had  for  the  gathering,  Mrs.  Bal- 
linger giving  them  a  sort  of  promissory  note  for 
the  obligation,  by  saying  how  glad  she  should 
be  to  mention  the  shop  to  her  numerous  friends 
in  Cruxborough  ;  she  was  sure  a  word  from  her 
would  be  sufficient  to  insure  their  custom,  and 
she  had  no  doubt  Mrs.  Monkeston  would  find 
the  business  answer  quite  satisfactorily.  It 
was  an  excellent  move,  she  thought ;  people 
with  shops  of  that  kind  always  did  seem  to  get 
a  living,  and  she  had  no  doubt  Canon  Boni- 
face, too,  would  drop  a  hint  to  his  own  set, 
which  would  make  them  willing  to  patronize 
her.  Indeed,  she  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  if  Mrs.  Monkeston  soon  began  to  save 
money  by  it.  But  no  word  of  coming  to  call 
upon  her  in  that  snug  little  parlor  behind  the 
shop,  or  of  asking  her  out  to  the  new  house  on 
the  Portman  Road,  which  was  to  be  finished 
by  Christmas ;  whereat  Mrs.  Monkeston  rather 
wondered,  so  many  invitations  to  come  over 
and  spend  long  days  at  Cruxborough  having 
been  lavished  upon  her  during  the  summer 
raids  of  the  Balmains  and  Ballingers  in  years 
gone  by.  But  she  said  nothing,  thinking  the 


hospitality  would  perhaps  be  more  ready  for 
that  it  had  not  been  arranged  beforehand. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  last  visits  that  Master 
Reginald  and  Miss  Matilda  Ballinger  accom- 
panied their  mamma.  Master  Reginald,  a  lad 
of  thirteen,  was  home  for  his  holidays  from  a 
fashionable  school  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
only ;  and  while  fully  alive  to  the  charms  of 
ripe  gooseberries  and  cherries,  was  equally  sen- 
sitive to  the  exact  minimum  of  respect  due 
from  his  important  self  to  the  son  of  a  farmer 
who  had  left  his  affairs  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  whose  widow,  moreover,  was  about 
to  keep  a  shop  in  Cruxborough.  Miss  Matilda 
was  a  year  younger  than  her  brother,  a  perfect 
little  grown-up  woman  of  the  world.  .  Her 
French  governess  had  already  succeeded,  great- 
ly to  Mrs.  Ballinger's  satisfaction,  in  making 
her  a  model  of  propriety  ;  and  the  child  could 
enter  a  room  and  entertain  her  mamma's  guests 
in  conversation,  with  a  self-possession  which, 
promised  boundless  success  when  she  should 
be  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  society. 

The  children  got  on  very  well  for  a  while. 
Matilda  patronized  little  Jean,  told  her  all  about 
the  town  fashions,  the  new  frocks  her  mamma 
had  bought  for  her  when  poor  Mr.  Monkeston 
died.  "Quite  complimentary  mourning,  you 
know,  dear,  because  your  pa  was  such  a  distant 
relation,  and  we  are  only  to  wear  it  three 
months.  Black  doesn't  suit  my  complexion  at 
all,  ma  says ;  but  every  thing  has  been  made  as 
fashionably  as  can  be." 

And  Miss  Matilda  looked  with  pitying  con- 
descension upon  Jean's  black-stuff  frock,  which 
was  neither  of  the  finest  quality  nor  the  new- 
est cut,  and  which  hung  in  sad  creases  over  her 
misshapen  shoulders.  But  then,  as  Matilda 
said  to  her,  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  it 
was  not  so  important  for  children  like  her  to  be 
particularly  dressed.  Nobody  would  ever  take 
any  notice  of  what  she  had  on,  and  whether  it 
suited  her  or  not — an  assurance  which  Jean 
received  in  perfect  good  faith,  seeing  in  it  as 
yet  only  the  promise  of  an  unbounded  liberty 
to  run  about  and  dabble  as  much  as  she  liked 
in  the  water-fall  or  on  the  mossy  steps  by  the 
river's  brink.  And  she  listened  with  wide- 
eyed  wonder,  not  touched  with  the  faintest 
streak  of  envy,  as  the  town-bred  little  girl  told 
her  about  the  Christmas  parties  they  went  to 
in  Cruxborough ;  real  parties,  where  they  were 
dressed  in  white  muslin  and  kid  gloves,  and 
had  flowers  and  ribbons  in  their  hair,  and  were 
asked  to  dance  by  the  young  gentlemen,  and 
handed  in  to  supper,  exactly  like  grown-up 
people. 

It  was  enchanting,  Miss  Matilda  said,  as  she 
looked  with  gracious  pity  upon  this  benighted 
little  heathen  of  a  country  child,  who  had  nev- 
er had  white  kid  gloves  on  in  its  life,  and  whose 
black  straggling  locks  were  ignorant  as  yet 
of  the  civilizing  effects  of  rose-colored  rib- 
bon. There  ought  to  be  missionaries,  Matilda 
thought,  to  people  like  these.  She  was  quite 
sure  they  wanted  them  as  much  as  the  Hin- 
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doos  who  embroidered  that  delightful  muslin 
and  those  lovely  shawls  which  ladies  some- 
times wore  when  they  came  to  call  upon  her 
mamma. 

At  last,  Jean,  who  was  beginning  to  be 
rather  tired  of  hearing  about  dress-making,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  into  the  fruit-garden, 
where  Master  Reginald  had  been  taking  his 
pleasure  for  some  time.  That  was  altogether 
ii  pleasant  change.  A  girl  of  twelve,  come  she 
from  under  the  tuition  of  ever  so  fashionable  a 
governess,  must  be  very  far  gone  in  worldli- 
ness  if  it  can  assert  its  influence  over  her  in 
the  midst  of  a  full  ripe  bed  of  gooseberries,  or, 
while  standing  under  a  cherry-tree,  holding  up 
her  apron  to  catch  its  luxurious  crimson  rain- 
fall. Here,  at  last,  Miss  Matilda  manifested 
her  share  in  the  tastes  which  are  common  alike 
to  the  Brahmans  and  Pariahs  of  society,  stuff- 
ing herself  to  repletion  with  fruit  of  all  sorts ; 
while  Master  Reginald,  indulging  in  the  same 
pleasing  task,  wisely  relaxed  the  restraint  prop- 
er to  be  observed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  and  allowed  Roger  to  pelt  him  with 
unlimited  showers  of  cherries,  or  fill  his  pock- 
ets with  any  quantity  of  juicy,  golden  egg-plums. 

So  for  a  while  all  went  merrily  enough  in 
the  farm  orchard.  But  it  would  seem  that  full* 
ness  of  fruit  has  a  somewhat  similar  effect  to 
fullness  of  bread  upon  those  who  have  reached 
it.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself  with  cher- 
ries and  plums,  Master  Reginald  declined  any 
longer  to  observe  the  courtesies  of  life  with  the 
country  cousin  who  was  treating  him  so  gener- 
ously. 

Roger's  spirit  was  as  intolerant  of  insolence 
ns  of  unreasonable  contradiction,  and  the  two 
boys  came  to  high  words.  Reginald  wanted  to 
break  off  a  large  branch  from  the  cherry-tree 
and  carry  it  to  a  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  or- 
chard, that  he  might,  with  greater  comfort  to 
himself,  pluck  the  fruit  and  tie  it  into  bunches, 
to  take  home  with  him.  Roger  resisted  this 
proposal,  as  being  dishonest  to  the  gentleman 
who  had  taken  the  farm,  and,  along  with  it, 
the  orchard  trees.  Master  Reginald  fired  up 
at  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  an  imputation 
on  his  gentlemanliness. 

"You  little  stable-boy!"  said  the  young 
cion  of  the  upper  classes,  swelling  himself  out 
like  an  indignant  turkey-cock,  "I'll  teach  you 
to  call  me  dishonest.  Your  rascal  of  a  father 
owed  money  to  nearly  every  gentleman  in 
Cruxborough,  and  you  talk  about  doing  what 
is  right  and  just!  There,  sir,  take  that  for 
your  impertinence ;  and  next  time  you  speak 
to  a  gentleman,  try  to  do  it  properly!" 

And  Reginald  hit  his  young  host  a  blow  over 
the  face. 

Roger's  eyes  flashed  ominously,  but  he  did 
not  strike  back  again.  A  vague  notion  of  hon- 
or kept  him  from  fighting  a  lad  who  was  for 
the  time  being  a  guest  in  his  mother's  house. 

"Yes,  and  that  too,  you  coward!"  pursued 
the  lad,  thinking  that  Roger's  silence  was 
caused  either  by  shame  or  fear,  and  hitting 


him  another  blow.  "  I  shall  tell  my  papa  when 
I  go  home  that  you're  a  coward.  You  say  insult- 
ing things  to  gentlemen,  and  then  you  daren't 
defend  yourself.  As  if  my  papa  couldn't  buy 
your  trumpery  orchard  over  and  over  again !" 

Here  Jean  came  forward  as  fast  as  her  weak 
little  limbs  could  carry  her,  and  stood  between 
them. 

"  Oh,  Reginald !  how  can  you  ?  Roger 
wasn't  doing  you  any  harm.  He  didn't  mean 
to  say  you  were  dishonest.  He  only  said  it 
wouldn't  be  right  to  break  the  cherry-tree,  now 
that  it  doesn't  belong  to  us.  Do  let  us  all  be 
friends  again." 

Master  Reginald  looked  down  upon  the  tiny 
mediator,  and  replied  with  lofty  contempt 
worthy  of  a  youth  who  had  been  educated  at  a 
school  "  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only," 

"You  little  brown-faced  hunchback!  who 
cares  for  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  You'd 
better  go  and  tie  yourself  to  your  mother's 
apron-string — it's  the  safest  place  for  you. " 

That  was  too  much  for  Roger.  His  ideas 
of  honor  only  prevented  him  from  avenging  in- 
sults offered  by  guests  to  himself.  Let  those 
who  offered  them  to  his  sister  look  out !  With 
the  red  glow  of  passion  burning  in  his  young 
face,  he  threw  off  his  jacket,  dashed  at  Master 
Reginald,  and  the  two  were  soon  locked  in 
close  battle,  Jean  and  Matilda  running  off  in 
dismay  to  a  distant  part  of  the  garden,  leaving 
their  brothers  to  fight  it  out  by  themselves. 

They  took  refuge  in  the  summer-house. 
Matilda  made  a  few  wise  observations  on  the 
iniquity  of  fighting ;  but  as  she  had  no  doubt 
her  brother  would  be  able  to  give  Roger  a  good 
thrashing,  she  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  go 
and  tell  her  mamma ;  and  poor  Jean,  frighten- 
ed and  trembling,  never  thought  of  doing  it. 

"If  you  please,"  said  the  child  at  last,  look- 
ing up  into  Matilda's  face,  "what  did  Reginald 
mean  by  calling  me  a  brown-faced  hunchback  ? 
Nobody  ever  called  me  that  before.  Is  it  any 
thing  naughty  ?" 

"  Oh !  dear,  no — not  in  the  least,"  said  Ma- 
tilda, delighted  to  be  able  to  set  her  unfortunate 
little  cousin  right  on  another  point.  "Of 
course  it  was  very  rude  of  him ;  but  then,  you 
know,  boys  will  be  boys,  and  he  didn't  mean 
any  harm.  You  know  you  are  rather  deform- 
ed " — here  Matilda  laid  her  hand  with  dignity 
upon  Jean's  crooked  shoulder — "and  that 
makes  you  different  from  other  children  ;  and 
you  must  not  expect,  as  you  grow  up,  that  peo- 
ple will  take  much  notice  of  you,  or  be  very 
fond  of  you." 

"Won't  they?"  said  Jean,  her  great  brown 
eyes  dilating  with  a  vague,  mysterious  fear. 

"No.  I  wonder  your  mamma  has  never 
explained  it  to  yon  before.  My  mamma  says 
she  has  often  meant  to  say  something  about  it. 
But  of  course  you  must  try  to  be  very  good, 
and  then,  even  if  people  don't  like  you,  it  will 
not  signify  so  much." 

Jean  had  slipped  quietly  from  her  seat,  and 
with  quivering  lips  was  going  toward  the  house. 
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"Oh!  don't  go  away.  I  want  you  to  show 
me  where  the  large  purple  plums  are  ;  it  is  very 
rude  to  leave  your  friends  by  themselves ;  and 
you  know  I  can't  go  back  to  the  boys  now.  I 
shall  tell  mamma  that  you  are  very  rude." 

But  Jean  did  not  hear.  The  tears,  first 
drops  of  many  an  after-rain  of  sorrow,  were  fall- 
ing slowly  upon  her  pinafore.  When  she  saw 
Matilda  following  her,  she  made  a  desperate 
effort,  and  darted  through  a  gooseberry-bed, 
which  was  the  nearest  cut  to  the  back-kitch- 
en door.  Matilda's  new  dress  kept  her  in  the 
broad  path,  and  so  Jean  escaped. 

Meantime  the  two  boys  had  been  fighting 
on,  and  in  their  fight  had  rolled,  struggled,  and 
tumbled  from  the  cherry-tree  .end  of  the  or- 
chard to  a  wicket-gate  opening  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  it  into  a  field  through  which  there 
was  a  bridle -road  to  Cruxborough.  For  a 
time  the  victory  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of 
lieginald,  who  was  taller,  stouter,  and  strong- 
er than  his  adversary.  Over  and  over  again 
lloger  staggered  and  nearly  fell ;  but  over  and 
over  again  he  returned  to  the  charge,  deter- 
mined not  to  give  in  until  he  had  avenged  the 
insult  offered  to  his  sister.  At  last  the  right 
prevailed,  helped,  perhaps,  by  the  undigested 
mass  of  cherries  and  plums  which  were  begin- 
ning to  press  rather  uncomfortably  upon  Mas- 
ter Reginald's  internal  arrangements.  At  any 
rate,  that  young  hero  succumbed  to  fate ;  a 
well-planted  blow  from  Koger  sent  him  back- 
ward into  a  bed  of  nettles,  from  whose  stinging 
embraces  he  poured  forth  yells  of  mingled  rage 
and  mortification. 

"Halloo!  halloo,  youngsters!  Hold  hard 
there !  What's  all  the  row  about  ?" 

And  a  little  man  with  gray  hair,  who  had 
been  riding  leisurely  along  the  bridle-road, 
pulled  up  and  looked  over  the  wicket-gate. 

"Why,  Master  Reginald  Ballinger,  is  that 
you  ?  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  ? 
Crying,  too!" 

"Mamma  brought  us  to  spend  the  day  at 
Willowmarshes,  and  this  rude  boy  has  been 
fighting  me,"  roared  Master  Reginald,  making 
frantic  efforts  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
nettles. 

"And  beating  you,  too,  I  think,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  dryly.  "What  did  you  fight  for? 
Don't  you  know  it  is  very  naughty  for  little 
boys  to  fight?"  he  continued,  with  rather  a 
funny  twinkle  in  his  eye,  addressing  himself  to 
Roger,  who,  with  head  thrown  back  and  chest 
squared,  was  standing  over  his  fallen  foe,  ready 
to  receive  submission  or  renew  the  onslaught. 

"He  called  my  sister  a  little  brown-faced 
hunchback,  sir,  and  told  her  nobody  cared  for 
her,"  answered  Roger,  the  red  anger-fire  kin- 
dling again  in  his  eyes. 

"And  is  she  a  hunchback?" asked  the  gen- 
tleman, gravely. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Roger;  but  the  anger  had 
died  out  now,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  tears. 

"I  shall  tell  my  papa,"  screamed  Reginald, 
who,  after  many  spasmodic  kicks  and  flings, 


had  regained  his  feet.  "  I  shall  tell  my  papa, 
and  he'll  make  you  beg  my  pardon.  Who  did 
any  harm  to  your  ugly  little  brat  of  a  sister,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?" 

Roger  sprang  upon  him  like  a  young  tiger, 
and  down  went  Master  Reginald  into  the  net- 
tles again. 

"You  shall  pay  for  this!"  he  yelled.  "I 
shall  tell  my  papa,  and  he'll  have  the  law  out 
of  you." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  quietly, 
"you  had  better  not  say  any  thing  to  your 
papa  about  it.  It  isn't  a  fine  thing  for  a  big 
boy  to  be  beaten  by  a  little  boy  at  any  time ; 
but  especially  when  the  big  boy  has  been  call- 
ing the  little  boy's  sister  bad  names.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose  if  you  were  to  ask  the 
little  boy's  pardon  for  what  you  have  said." 

"  Catch  me !"  growled  Reginald.  And  then, 
under  his  breath,  he  added,  "  You're  an  old  fogy, 
you  are !" 

"  Now,  my  little  man,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  if  this  big  boy  says  he's  sorry,  are  you  ready 
to  shake  hands  and  be  friends  ? 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  he'll  promise  not  to  do  it  again." 

"  Of  course.  Now,  Ballinger,  what  do  you 
say  about  it  ?" 

But  Master  Reginald  walked  majestically 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  gooseberry-beds. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  sir,  now  ?"  asked  Roger, 
simply. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  just  go  about  your  business  ; 
and  when  you  come  across  him  again,  behave 
as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  I  don't  think 
he'll  tackle  you  again ;  but  if  he  does,  you  can't 
do  better  than  serve  him  out  the  mixture  as 
before.  I  don't  like  fighting  myself,  when  any- 
thing else  will  do ;  but  sometimes  it  won't." 

And  having  thus  successfully  read  the  Riot 
Act  over  the  young  insurgents,  the  gentleman 
rode  away  toward  Cruxborough,  a  half-smile 
playing  over  his  keen  yet  kindly  face. 

"I'll  see  that  little  man  again," he  said  to 
himself.  "There's  stuff  in  him,  if  I  mistake 
not." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ROGER'S  first  thought,  after  the  ignominious 
retreat  of  his  foe,  was  for  Jean.  He  sought 
her  all  over  the  garden  in  vain;  he  went  to 
their  favorite  play -place  on  the  mossy  steps 
by  the  river's  brink— she  was  not  there.  He 
climbed  down  the  bank  to  the  water-fall,  where 
they  had  .been  making  the  mill  on  their  father's 
funeral-day;  but  the  place  was  empty.  At  last 
he  applied  to  Gurtha,  who  was  scouring  the 
back  kitchen.  She  pointed  with  her  thumb  in 
the  direction  of  the  two  little  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  dark  landing. 

"  I  seed  her  flew  up  that  way  a  bit  since.  I 
lay  a  penny  one  of  them  fine  stuck-up  pieces 
from  Cruxborough  has  been  a-flyting  of  her. 
I'd  serve  'em  out,  I  would,  if  I  could  lay  hands 
on  'em." 
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Roger  raced  up  the  stairs  to  the  first  of  the 
little  rooms.  Jean  lay  on  the  crib,  with  her 
face  to  the  wall.  Her  pinafore  was  crushed 
up  under  her  cheek,  and  wet  with  tears ;  her 
lingers  were  tightly  clasped.  Only  a  long, 
low,  wailing  sob  broke  now  and  then  the  si- 
lence of  the  room. 

"Jean,"  said  Roger,  trying  to  speak  as  if 
nothing  very  sad  had  happened,  though,  indeed, 
he  guessed  that  the  poor  little  heart  had  been 
tiore  wounded  —  "  Jean,  what  for  won't '  you 
come  and  play  ?  It's  all  right  now.  I've  giv- 
en him  a  beating,  and  I  don't  think  he'll  do  it 
again.  Let's  go  and  gather  them  some  plums 
to  take  home  with  them." 

But  Jean  only  moved  wearily  away,  and 
fresh  tears  rolled  down  the  thin  brown  cheeks. 

"Jean,"  and  Roger  lay  down  bcsido  her, 
and  pulled  her  face  round  to  him,  "  what  for 
won't  you  speak  to  me?'' 

For  he  had  never  seen  her  grieved  like  this 
before.  A  harsh  word,  a  careless  push,  would 
send  her  away  silent  for  a  while,  if,  as  they 
jilayed  together,  his  boyish  spirits  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  patience,  and  he  chafed  at  her  slow, 
halting  ways.  But  then  kindness  soon  brought 
the  sunshine  back  again.  Her  merry,  quaint 
laugh  welled  out  fresh  as  ever,  her  queer  little 
face  lighted  up  with  fun ;  the  harsh  word  was 
forgotten — for  Jean  never  bore  malice,  never 
went  to  tell  tales  —  and  before  the  tears  had 
had  time  to  dry  on  her  cheek,  every  thing  was 
right  again.  Now  she  looked  worn  out,  and 
there  were  shadows  under  her  eyes,  and  the 
hands  which  he  was  trying  to  unclasp  were 
cold  as  lead  on  that  sunny  summer  day. 

"Jean,  let's  go  and  do  something,"  said  the 
lx>y ;  "  it's  so  stupid  for  you  to  stop  here.  Is 
any  thing  very  bad  the  matter  ?" 

She  turned  to  him  listlessly.  The  passion 
of  her  grief  had  spent  itself  now,  but  instead 
there  was  a  patient  hopelessness  in  her  face, 
which,  could  he  have  understood  it,  was  far, 
far  sadder. 

"Roger,  is  it  true?  Won't  any  body  care 
for  me  now,  because  I  am  crooked  and  ugly  ? 
Why  didn't  you  and  mother  tell  me  before  ?" 

"  You're  not  ugly,  Jean !"  and  Roger  squeezed 
her  up  so  tightly  in  his  strong  arms  that  the 
poor  child  cried  for  pain.  "  Reginald's  a  liar 
10  tell  you  so  !  And  mother  loves  you  as  much 
as  ever  she  can,  and  I  love  you  too ;  and  it 
doesn't  matter  what  any  one  says,  we  shall  keep 
on  loving  you.  Come  along,  Jean  ;  I'll  go 
down  to  the  steps  with  you,  and  we'll  have  a 
play  by  ourselves,  if  you  like.  I  don't  want 
ever  to  see  that  boy  again— I  don't ;  and  we'll 
just  keep  to  ourselves,  and  it'll  be  so  nice. 
Do  cdtne,  Jean.  I  don't  want  for  you  to 
stop  up  here,  and  your  eyes  are  so  red,  and 
you  look  just  as  you  did  after  you'd  had  the 
measles." 

"  I  remember  that,"  said  Jean,  brightening 
up  a  little  ;  "  it  was  nice,  and  you  were  ill  too, 
and  we  always  had  mother,  and  I'm  quite  sure 
she  loved  me  then,  because  she  used  to  kiss  me 


so  often.  Matilda  says  I  must  be  good,  and 
then  it  won't  make  so  much  difference." 

"  Bother  Matilda !  I  wish  she'd  kill  herself 
with  eating  plums  !  She  was  standing  at  the 
tree,  stuffing  as  fast  as  she  could,  when  I  came 
along  here,  and  she  called  to  me  to  ask  wheje 
the  peaches  were,  and  said  she  hoped  I  wasn't 
hurt.  But  come  along,  Jean ;  do  let  us  go 
down  stairs." 

Jean  washed  her  face,  and  smoothed  her  hair, 
and  stroked  down  the  crumpled  pinafore,  which 
would  nevertheless  tell  its  own  sad  story  of 
tears.  But  Roger  suggested  that,  when  they 
got  down  to  the  steps,  she  should  take  it  oft', 
and  they  would  fold  it  up  very  small,  and  he 
would  sit  upon  jt  all  the  time  while  they  fished, 
and  that  would  be  the  same  as  mangling  it, 
which  seemed  a  quite  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  So  the  children  went  hand  in 
hand  to  their  little  play-room  by  the  river's 
brink,  a  strange  new  tenderness  which  he  had 
never  felt  before,  almost  a  man's  chivalrous  in- 
stinct of  protection,  binding  him  to  the  little 
sister  whose  cause  he  had  avenged. 

He  thought  she  would  soon  forget  all  about 
the  trouble,  and  be  full  of  quiet  fun  as  before. 
But  Jean  never  forgot.  The  bitter  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  pressed  upon  her  that  day  by 
no  seeking  of  hers,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life.  Hitherto  she  had  known  naught  but  love, 
nor  felt  the  difference  between  herself  and  oth- 
ers, save  that  her  weakness  made  them  care  for 
her  the  more.  Now  she  must  live  in  the  shad- 
ow of  a  life  set  apart,  unblest,  so  she  had  been 
told,  by  much  cherishing  or  fondness.  She 
was  old  enough  to  feel,  with  a  sort  of  dim,  un- 
reasoning fear,  the  terriblencss  of  that  life. 
The  blessing  which  might  descend  on  all  its  pain 
she  could  not  yet  feel,  nor  the  consecration 
which  might  make  its  loneliness  sublime.  A 
few  careless  words  had  flung  open  wide  the  gate 
which  led  out  of  her  childish  Eden  into  the 
world's  great  wilderness,  and  forth  through 
that  wilderness  now,  for  good  or  for  evil,  she 
must  travel  until  all  the  weary  years  were  done. 

Master  Reginald  Ballinger,  after  driving  his 
mamma  and  sister  home  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, walked  round  to  the  office,  for  he  could 
not  delay  the  statement  of  his  grievances  until 
Mr.  Ballinger  came  from  business.  Of  course 
he  gave  his  own  account  of  the  affair,  wisely 
avoiding  any  mention  of  the  taunt  which  had 
led  to  the  fight,  or  the  opinion  expressed  there- 
upon by  the  little  gentleman  who  happened  to 
be  riding  past. 

Mr.  Ballinger  was  quite  ready  to  receive  his 
son's  version ;  indeed,  just  at  that  particular 
time  few  things  could  have  given  him  greater  sat- 
isfaction than  some  distinct,  definite  wrong  on 
the  part  of  the  Monkestons,  whose  punishment 
might  authorize  him  to  carry  out  that  deed  of 
injustice  which  now  he  was  longing,  and  yet 
afraid,  to  do.  He  was  not  the  mnn,  however,  to 
fire  into  passion  at  an  insult.  He  did  not,  ns 
Master  Reginald  desired,  write  at  once  to  Mrs. 
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Monkeston,  requiring  from  her  an  unqualified 
apology  for  her  son's  behavior.  Something 
much  more  tangible  than  satisfaction  of  that 
sort  was  to  be  worked  out  of  the  occasion. 
Moreover,  such  a  requisition  would  involve  a 
dispute,  perhaps  a  quarrel ;  and  it  was  not  to 
liis  interest  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Monkeston. 
An  attitude  of  calm  benevolence,  always  ready 
to  help,  but  never  making  an  actual  move  in 
that  direction,  was  what  he  wished  to  preserve 
toward  the  widow  and  her  family.  He  there- 
fore counseled  forbearance,  and  sent  his  son 
away  somewhat  unsatisfied,  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  as  part  of  a  gentle- 
man's education.  "Revenge,"  he  said,  "was 
a  weak  thing,  a  wrong  thing.  It  would  be 
nobler  to  overlook  the  whole  affair,  and  trust  to 
Roger's  own  good  feeling  for  an  apology  at  some 
future  time." 

But  when  Reginald  had  gone  away,  Mr. 
Ballinger  opened  that  strong-box  and  took  out 
the  agreement.  So  this  little  rip  of  a  country 
lad  had  insulted  his  son !  Well.  Fought  him. 
Very  well.  Knocked  him  down.  Very  well 
indeed.  And  this  was  the  boy  for  whose  edu- 
cation he  was  to  provide  out  of  the  interest  of 
those  shares  which  in  strict  justice  belonged  to 
himself,  as  a  consideration  for  the  trouble  he 
had  taken  about  old  Hiram  Armstrong's  affairs. 
Apology  indeed !  Master  Roger's  apology 
should  be  something  more  to  the  purpose  than 
a  mere  pen-and-ink  begging  of  pardon.  Little 
farm-house  rustics  must  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
sult the  sons  of  gentlemen  quite  so  cheaply  as 
that. 

And  with  a  cold,  sardonic  smile  upon  his 
face,  Mr.  Ballinger  put  the  agreement  into  the 
flame  of  the  candle,  holding  it  there  until  it 
was  a  heap  of  gray  ash. 

So  now  that  little  matter  was  finally  settled. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  summer  months,  any 
one  going  down  Bishop's  Lane  to  Cruxborough 
Minster  might  have  seen  on  the  closely  -  shut- 
tered bow-window  of  the  little  gabled  house  at 
its  farther  end  a  printed  notice,  intimating  that 
the  premises  would  shortly  be  opened  for  the 
sale  of  plain  and  fancy  needle-work.  About 
the  same  time  paper-capped  workmen  began  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  walled -in  garden. 
Whitewashers  and  paperers  took  the  queer  old- 
fashioned  rooms  in  hand,  and  the  place  was  put 
into  a  complete  state  of  repair ;  more  complete, 
perhaps,  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  old 
Dr.  Boniface,  who  delighted  to  do  a  good  turn 
for  those  who  deserved  it,  had  not  spoken  a 
word  or  two  to  the  dean  in  Mrs.  Monkeston's 
behalf. 

Later  on,  wagon-loads  of  furniture — harvest 
wagon?,  bearing  the  now  almost  forgotten  name 
of  Ralph  Monkeston,  farmer,  Willowmarshes — 
drew  up  alongside  the  wall :  a  stout,  red-faced 


damsel,  with  broad  shoulders  and  brawny  arms, 
might  have  been  seen  careering  hither  and  thith- 
er through  the  funny  up-and-down  little  rooms, 
unrolling  carpets,  fitting  furniture,  putting  up 
curtains  and  blinds,  sorting  crockery,  and  ar- 
ranging things  generally  into  ship-shape.  Later 
still,  in  the  dusk  of  the  autumn  evening,  a  tall, 
grave  woman,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  with  a 
crooked,  brown-faced  little  girl  on  one  side,  and 
a  stout,  handsome  boy  on  the  other,  opened  the 
heavy  old  iron-studded  door,  and,  going  in  first, 
turned  to  kiss  the  children  as  she  welcomed 
them  to  their  new  home.  And,  just  one  week 
after  that,  the  juvenile  population  of  Bishop's 
Lane  gathered  in  little  groups  to  stare  at  the 
shop  which  had,  for  the  first  time,  unveiled  its 
blushing  front  to  public  gaze. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  shop,  and  Mrs.  Monkes- 
ton and  Gurtha  crossed  the  road  many  a  time 
that  day  to  see  how  it  looked  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  According  to  a  suggestion  from  Dr. 
Boniface,  part  of  the  window  was  devoted  to  a 
collection  of  engravings  of  different  parts  of 
Cruxborough — for  Bishop's  Lane  formed  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  Minster  from  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  cus- 
tom might  be  picked  up  from  chance  trippers, 
who  would  be  glad  to  carry  away  some  little 
memento  of  their  visit  to  the  old  place.  The 
rest  of  the  window  was  filled  with  embroidery, 
or  materials  for  fancy  work,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  shop  were  piles  of  ready-made  linen,  of 
which  Mrs.  Monkeston  had  been  preparing  a 
stock  ever  since  she  decided  to  settle  in  Crux- 
borough.  On  the  whole,  it  was  as  tidy  a  little 
place  as  one  might  wish  to  see,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  refinement  about  it,  as  though  more 
than  mere  handicraft  had  been  at  work  there. 

Dr.  Boniface  had  kept  his  promise  of  trying 
to  interest  the  dean  in  behalf  of  Roger.  Some 
weeks  before  the  Monkestons  left  Willowmarsh- 
es, Mr.  Grant,  the  Minster  organist,  who  was 
a  friend  of  the  doctor,  went  over  to  the  rectory, 
and  Roger  was  sent  for  to  sing  to  him.  The 
bad  acquitted  himself  so  well — for  he  had  really 
a  superior,  well-trained  voice — that  Mr.  Grant 
put  his  name  down  at  once  on  the  list  of  re- 
serve. His  salary  was  not  to  commence  until 
the  time  of  his  actual  engagement  in  the  choir, 
but  he  was  to  take  his  place  among  the  super- 
numerary singers  as  soon  as  the  family  removed 
to  Cruxborough  ;  and  meanwhile  he  was  to  at- 
tend the  choristers'  school,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  daily  practice  with  them.  ' 

Mr.  Ballinger,  too,  came  forward,  with  a  gen- 
erosity worthy  of  himself.  Just  before  the 
opening  of  that  little  shop  under  the  Minster 
front,  he  had  lost  his  office  lad.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  save  himself  the  expense  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  sweep  out  the  chambers  or  run  er- 
rands, he  proposed  that  Roger,  now  a  brisk, 
bright,  active  lad,  should  go  into  the  office  by 
way  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  profession, 
and  BO  be  ready  for  any  thing  that  might  turn 
up.  Cruxborough  nodded  its  head  approving- 
ly, and  said  how  very  kind  Mr.  Ballinger  was  to 
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do  this.  Not  every  man,  it  was  quite  sure,  with 
sons  of  his  own  to  advance  in  life,  would  have 
taken  a  stranger  into  his  employ  without  either 
premium  or  recommendation ;  and  it  hoped 
the  fortunate  youth  would  endeavor  to  prove 
his  gratitude  by  a  diligent  performance  of  ev- 
ery duty  required  of  him. 

Gurtha  came  with  her  mistress.  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston  had  intended  to  dismiss  her,  and  take  in 
her  place  a  little  girl,  to  train  for  kitchen-work  ; 
for  Gurtha  was  a  first-rate  dairy-maid,  and 
could  command  much  better  wages  in  a  farm- 
house than  she  was  ever  likely  to  have  in  that 
little  shop  at  Cruxborough.  But  Gurtha,  who 
was  sound  and  faithful  at  heart,  though  some- 
what given  to  scolding,  and  not  perhaps  implic- 
itly to  be  trusted  when  there  were  no  poplar- 
trees  to  keep  her  in  check,  utterly  refused  to 
take  another  situation. 

"Never  heed  the  wage,"  she  said,  in  her 
rich,  rough  Yorkshire  brogue,  when  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston  advised  her  to  take  service  elsewhere — 
"never  heed  the  wage.  I've  got  clothes  to 
my  back  as'll  stand  me  over  two  year  or  more  ; 
and  by  that  time  the  shop'll  have  got  agate  of 
paying  its  way.  I'm  not  going  to  better  my- 
self by  leavin'  you  to  do  your  own  work ;  so  if 
yourselfs  content,  I  am,  and  there's  an  end 
on't." 

So  Gurtha  staid;  and  helpful  indeed  were 
those  strong  arms,  and  that  rough  yet  steady 
good-will  in  the  new  home. 

The  shop  prospered  tolerably.  Mrs.  Ballin- 
ger  and  Matilda  came,  on  its  opening  day,  and 
spent  a  guinea  in  the  purchase  of  ready-made 
linen ;  but  the  lawyer's  wife  very  decidedly  de- 
clined Mrs.  Monkeston's  invitation  to  go  through 
into  the  parlor  behind  the  shop,  and  very  short- 
ly after  the  invitation  took  her  leave.  Mrs. 
Balmain,  too,  came  and  boiight  a  few  yards  of 
edging,  which  she  asked  to  have  sent  down  to 
her  house  by  Mrs.  Monkeston's  servant ;  but 
she  also  declined  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  back 
parlor,  and  did  not  greatly  encourage  conver- 
sation, except  so  far  as  it  related  to  business. 
Several  of  the  ladies,  too,  who  had  helped  them- 
selves so  bountifully  to  the  peaches  and  apricots 
of  the  farm-garden,  and  had  sat  down  with  such 
excellent  appetites  to  delicious  country  teas  in 
that  snug  room  whose  lattice-window  looked 
rivcrward  across  the  pleasant  lawn,  dropped  in 
from  time  to  time  for  lengths  of  embroidery  or 
pennyworths  of  cotton,  gave  Mrs.  Monkeston 
their  very  best  wishes,  and  expressed  loud 
praises  of  the  comfortable  little  shop,  which  they 
hoped  would  prove  an  excellent  speculation  ; 
and  they  should  have  the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  recommending  it  to  their  friends,  for  really 
the  articles  were  so  tasteful,  and  the  linen  so 
well  made,  and  the  prices  so  moderate,  it  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  send  customers  to  such  a 
place.  But  nothing  was  said  about  asking  the 
widow  to  come  to  see  them,  nor  even  the  re- 
motest hint  given  about  that  early  cup  of  tea 
which  had  been  pressed  upon  her  so  often,  and 
with  such  unlimited  kindliness,  when  her  shut- 


up  life  at  the  Willowmarshes  farm  made  the 
invitation  perfectly  safe. 

Mrs.  Monkeston,  knowing  little  as  yet  of  "  so- 
ciety," and  judging  others  by  herself,  thought 
that  these  kind  people,  who  had  so  often  in  for- 
mer times  expressed  their  wish  to  see  her,  were 
waiting  until  she  got  comfortably  settled  ;  per- 
haps at  Christmas-time  would  ask  the  chil- 
dren for  an  evening's  quiet  amusement,  or  sug- 
gest to  her  to  bring  some  of  that  plain  sewing 
which  occupied  all  her  leisure  now,  and  sit  by 
their  cheerful  fireside,  where  a  little  friendly 
chat,  and  perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  sympathy, 
would  help  her  to  do  it  with  more  spirit. 

So,  by  degrees,  life  shaped  itself  into  some- 
thing like  comfort  at  the  little  house'  in  Bish- 
op's Lane.  Gurtha  took  the  entire  management 
of  household  affairs.  Mrs.  Monkeston  sat  be- 
hind the  counter  always,  except  when  she  was 
waiting  upon  customers,  stitching  away  at  the 
plain  work,  which  she  found  pay  as  well  as  any- 
thing else.  While  doing  this,  she  was  able  to 
teach  Jean,  who  sat  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
shop  with  her  slate  and  books.  At  night,  after 
shutting-up  time,  they  gathered  round  the  fire 
in  the  little  back  parlor,  where  Roger,  when 
not  running  errands  for  Mr.  Ballinger,  had  his 
school-work  to  prepare,  and  his  thorough  bass 
exercises  to  write  out;  or  the  children  would 
sing  together  from  old  church  music,  which 
Roger  had  to  copy',  or  Jean  helped  him  in  his 
favorite  amusement  of  cutting  out  pasteboard 
wheels,  and  making  little  orreries,  with  sealing- 
wax  balls  for  planets,  after  plans  set  forth  in  nn 
old  book  of  astronomical  diagrams  which  Dr. 
Boniface  had  given  him.  Dr.  Boniface  seldom 
came  over  to  Cruxborough  without  looking  in 
upon  his  friends  in  the  little  house  at  the  east 
end :  and  seeing  Roger's  taste  for  mechanical 
handiwork,  brought  him  books  sometimes  on 
the  subject,  and  helped  him  with  his  little  con- 
trivances, and  occasionally  took  him  to  an  as- 
tronomical lecture  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute : 
so  fostering  the  lad's  ingenious  tendencies,  and 
at  any  rate  making  for  him  a  quicUlittle  re- 
source of  interest  in  a  life  which  would  else 
have  been  almost  too  full  of  dull,  unboy-like 
labor. 

For  Mr.  Ballinger  seemed  determined  that 
the  authorized  employer  of  idle  hands  should 
find  no  mischief  for  Roger's  to  do.  That  mys- 
terious process  of  gaining  an  insight  into  busi- 
ness was  being  diligently  carried  on ;  though 
what  insight  into  business  could  be  gained  by 
perpetual  sweeping  of  offices,  mending  of  fires, 
and  running  of  errands  was  a  problem  which 
Roger  could  not  clearly  snake  out.  But  then, 
as  Mr.  Ballinger  said  to  him  one  afternoon, 
when,  coming  in  tired  and  wet  from  his  round 
of  messages,  he  tramped  up  and  down  stairs  to 
fill  the  office  coal-pans,  before  going  to  after- 
noon service  at  the  Minster,  work  was  such  a 
fine  thing  for  a  boy — there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  so  good  for  a  boy  as  plenty  of  work.  If 
little  Monkeston — this  was  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  Ballinger  always  addressed  his  cousin's 
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child — if  little  Monkeston  would  take  the  trou- 
hlc  to  read  that  small  volume  of  biographies  of 
great  men  which  had  been  presented  to  him  on 
the  twelfth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  he  would 
find  that  all  the  celebrated  characters  immortal- 
ized in  those  pages  had  inaugurated  their  ca- 
reer by  an  apprenticeship — if  he  might  so  express 
it — to  hard  1'abor  of  some  sort  in  the  great  work- 
shop of  life.  Life  was  a  workshop,  and  those 
who  went  into  it  must  make  np  their  minds  to 
work,  if  ever  they  meant  to  be  masters.  He 
had  worked  hard  himself,  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  his  own  youth — here  Mr.  Bal- 
linger  pulled  up  his  collar,  and  looked  pomp- 
ously over  his  spectacles  at  Roger,  who  was 
shoveling  coal  on  the  fire,  and  devising  within 
himself  how  the  sealing-wax  moon  in  his  little 
orrery  at  home  might  be  made  to  incline  prop- 
erly in  its  orbit— and  rose  majestically  from 
his  office- chair,  and  leaned  his  knuckles  on  the 
desk,  and  bent  forward,  as  if  addressing  a  com- 
pany of  Blue-coat  boys  or  ragged-school  chil- 
dren, from  that  favorite  vantage-ground  of  his, 
the  Cruxborough  Town-hall  orchestra.  He  had 
worked  very  hard  himself,  if,  as  he  said,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  refer  to  his  own  career, 
and  see  what  it  had  done  for  him.  Look  at 
his  offices,  thronged  with  clerks,  and  crowded 
with  clients ;  look  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  np  his  family ;  look  at  the 
home  which  he  had  provided  for  them;  look 
at  his  position,  though  he  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  it  in  any  thing  like  a  boastful 
spirit,  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  respect- 
ed, he  might  venture  to  say,  by  all  classes  of 
society ;  and  what,  he  would  ask  his  dear  young 
friends,  what  had  been  the  beginning  of  all  this 
prosperity  ?  Work — hard  work !  And  there- 
fore he  would  impress  upon  them  that,  if  they 
wished  to  end  where  he  had  ended,  they  must 
begin  where  he  began,  and  not  shrink  from  the 
manly  doing  of  their  duty,  distasteful  though  it 
might  appear  to  the  proud  and  aspiring  instincts 
of  youth. 

And  here  Mr.  Ballinger  subsided  into  his 
chair  again,  still  looking  pompously  over  his 
spectacles  at  Roger,  who,  standing  helplessly 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  coal-pan  and 
shovel  in  hand,  was  supposed  to  represent  in 
his  small  person  an  entire  Blue-coat  school. 
A  pause  followed,  during  which  Mr.  Ballinger 
appeared  to  be  listening  to  imaginary  rounds 
of  applause.  Indeed,  this  was  a  private  re- 
hearsal of  the  speech  which  he  intended  to 
make  at  a  Cruxborough  charity-school  meeting 
some  time  during  the  following  week ;  and  at 
this  point  he  was  to  refresh  himself  with  a  glass 
of  water,  by  way  of  giving  the  audience  time  to 
express  their  feelings. 

Then,  he  continued,  bearing  down  more  es- 
pecially upon  Roger's  own  affairs,  little  Monk- 
eston must  look  at  what  was  expected  from 
him  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  call  him.  He  had  a  widowed 
mother,  which  was,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  great  responsibility  for  an  only  son,  but  par- 


ticularly where  the  blessing  of  abundant  tem- 
poral prosperity  had  been  graciously  withheld, 
doubtless  for  some  wise  purpose.  His  mother 
would  naturally  look  to  him  to  be  the  prop  of 
her  declining  days,  to  supply  to  her  the  place 
of  that  natural  protector,  whose  character  and 
career,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  not  been  such 
as  to  render  them  worthy  of  imitation  by  his 
survivors.  And  he  had  an  afflicted  sister. 

Roger  winced  as  he  thought  of  the  quaint 
little  brown  face  at  home  over  which  so  seldom 
now  the  happy  child-laugh  passed — so  seldom 
since  Reginald  Ballinger's  cruel  taunt. 

An  afflicted  sister,  Mr.  Ballinger  continued, 
whose  claims  upon  him  were  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture, since  it  was  by  his  own  act — not  inten- 
tional, of  course,  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
be  understood  to  insinuate  that  little  Monkes- 
ton had  any  idea  of  the  terrible  consequences 
which  would  follow  —  but  still,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  by  his  own  act  that  this  most  lam- 
entable affliction  had  been  brought  about, 
which  rendered  his  sister  incapable  either  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  herself,  or  of  looking 
forward  with  any  hope  to  having  it  earned  for 
her  by  a  natural  protector.  She  was,  there- 
fore, he  might  say,  laid,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
upon  her  brother's  sympathy,  and  it  would  be 
his  duty  through  life  to  make  atonement,  as  far 
as  he  could,  for  the  misery  which  had  been 
produced  by  himself. 

As  this  slow,  rolling  avalanche  of  speech  kept 
increasing  to  its  final  majestic  bulk,  the  ex- 
pression on  Roger's  face  had  passed  from  pain 
to  vacant  astonishment,  and  then  into  terror. 
What  had  he  done  ?  .  What  did  Mr.  Ballinger 
mean?  All  thought  of  the  sealing-wax  moon 
and  pasteboard  orbit  which  he  and  Jean  had 
been  puzzling  over  the  night  before  was  gone 
now,  and  only  one  thing  had  any  clearness — 
namely,  that  his  master  was  fastening  down 
upon  him  the  blame  of  that  terrible  misfortune 
whose  bitterness,  as  his  sister  would  have  to 
suffer  it  all  through  life,  had  only  of  late  begun 
to  unfold  itself  to  him.  Jean,  whom  he  loved 
so  much,  even  before  Reginald's  taunt  had 
crushed  the  childish  mirth  out  of  her,  but 
whom  ever  since  he  had  loved  with  a  boyish 
agony  of  sorrowful  compassion — what  had  he 
ever  done  to  Jean  but  protect  her  weakness, 
and  try  to  make  the  rough  ways  of  life  smooth 
for  her  weary  little  feet  ? 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean, "he  said  at  last,  a  great  sob  choking  his 
voice. 

Mr.  Ballinger  saw  -the  state  of  the  case  at 
once,  and  rose  to  its  solemnity.  Here  was  a 
fine  opportunity  for  that  flow  of  exhovtatory 
eloquence  on  which  he  so  much  prided  himself, 
and  which  made  him  so  popular  on  the  plat- 
forms of  Cruxborongh.  Little  Monkeston's 
mother,  poor  woman,  through  a  mistaken  fear 
of  wounding  his  feelings,  had  evidently  kept 
the  truth  from  him  ;  but  the  lad  must  know  it 
sooner  or  later — the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps. 
He,  Mr.  Ballinger,  was  not  the  man  to  shrink 
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from  a  painful  duty.  There  was  such  a  thing 
as  sinful  timidity  in  withholding  from  children 
the  knowledge  of  their  guilt,  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  lad  was  of  an  age  now  to  know 
what  he  had  done ;  and  if  his  mother  shrank 
from  giving  him  pain,  there  were  others,  fortu- 
nately, with  a  clearer  sense  of  right  who  would 
supply  her  deficiency. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ballinger  cleared  his  throat, 
and  commenced  in  the  swelling  periods  which 
were  so  dear  to  him,  Roger  trembling  all  the 
while  with  a  cold,  creeping  horror. 

"I  assume,  little  Monkeston — that  is  to  say, 
your  behavior  intimates  that  you  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  a  fact,  the  due  explanation 
of  which,  had  my  advice  been  taken  upon  the 
subject,  I  should  have  counseled  at  u,  much 
earlier  period  of  your  existence.  I  have  no 
doubt,  young  as  you  are,  your  memory  extends 
to  the  time,  some  years  distant  now,  when  your 
unfortunate  sister  Jean  was  in  possession  of 
the  usual  facilities  for  locomotion,  and  the  usu- 
al personal  qualifications  of  children  healthily 
born  and  brought  up.  Am  I  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  you  remember  that  time  ?" 

Roger  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  came. 

"We  will  waive  the  point,  as  it  is  of  com- 
paratively slight  importance.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  her  life,  however,  those  powers  of 
locomotion  suffered  a  check,  and  those  per- 
sonal qualifications  became  impaired  by  a  slow 
process  of  decay,  which  has  eventuated  in  her 
present  condition  of  helplessness.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  definite  information  conveyed  to 
you  by  your  parents  on  this  subject,  it  now  be- 
comes my  duty  to  inform  yon  that  your  sister's 
affliction  was  caused  by  a  blow  which,  in  a 
moment,  I  will  not  say  of  anger,  but  probably 
of  childish  thoughtlessness  or  impatience,  you 
inflicted  upon  her,  causing  her  to  fall  from  a 
considerable  height,  and  producing  those  in- 
juries which  it  is  needless  for  me  now  to  de- 
scribe, their  nature  being  familiar,  from  the 
constant  presence  of  them." 

Dimly,  as  when  people  awaking  remember 
a  dream,  which  afterward  comes  back  with  the 
distinctness  of  actual  vision,  Roger  seemed  to 
pee  that  mossy  bank  by  the  water-fall  in  the 
Willowmarshes  garden,  and  Jean,  a  little  dot 
of  three  years  old,  toddling  along  its  brink; 
and  then — but  how  or  why  he  could  not  recall, 
she  fell,  and  Gurtha  had  scolded  him  for  let- 
ting her  get  her  clothes  covered  with  mud. 
And  then,  for  a  long  time,  they  never  played 
together  in  the  garden  again,  and  ever  after 
that  he  was  bidden  to  be  so  careful  of  her.  But 
he  only  struggled  after  the  dim  remembrance ; 
it  would  not  show  him  itself  clearly.  And  Mr. 
Ballinger  kept  going  on  in  that  slow,  pompous, 
measured  tone. 

"  Not,  as  I  repeated  before,  that  you  had 
any  malicious  intention,  but  the  effect  was 
the  same — namely,  that  your  sister  sustained 
an  injury  resulting  in  a  permanent  affliction, 
which  is  to  all  her  friends,  as  doubtless  it  will 
be  to  yourself  when  you  are  able  to  compre- 


icnd  its  seriousness,  a  cause  of  deep  and  lasting 
grief. 

"I  am  glad, "Mr.  Ballinger  continued,  see- 
ng  the  look  of  white  horror  on  Roger's  face — 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  receive  this  painful  com- 
munication with  a  fitting  sense  of  its  serious- 
ness. I  argue  from  such  a  condition  of  mind 
that  you  will  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  re- 
sponsibility which  this  by-gone  act  of  childish 
folly  has  placed  upon  you,  but  will  consider  it 
the  duty  of  your  whole  future  life  to  repair,  in 
such  small  measure  as  you  can,  the  terrible 
consequences  of  your  fault.  To  this  end  I  in- 
culcate upon  you  diligent  application  to  your 
present  work — that  perseverance  which  refuses 
neither  labor  nor  drudgery,  but  cheerfully  ac- 
cepts present  toil  as  a  means  to  future  success. 
I  will  not  further  detain  you,  as  I  hear  the 
Minster  bells  chiming,  and  the  rules  require 
punctuality  in  your  duties  there ;  but  I  shall 
wish  your  attendance  at  the  office  this  evening 
to  execute  some  errands  in  the  city." 

And  having  thus  acquitted  himself  of  the 
painful  duty  which  Mrs.  Monkeston's  remiss- 
ness  had  forced  upon  him,  Mr.  Ballinger  wiped 
his  spectacles,  and  began  to  look  through  a 
few  papers  relative  to  old  Hiram  Armstrong's 
affairs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROGER  went  out  into  the  dark.  The  rain 
was  coming  down  in  torrents ;  the  north  wind 
— for  it  was  midwinter  now — drove  fiercely  in 
his  face.  He  ran  wildly  along,  finding  in  the 
storm  a  kind  of  relief  to  his  pent-up  feelings, 
and  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whither  he 
went,  until,  turning  the  coiner  into  a  narrow 
street  in  quite  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
Minster,  he  stumbled  against  Dr.  Boniface. 

"What!  yoo  here?" said  the  doctor,  "and 
the  Minster  bells  chiming  this  quarter  of  an 
hour  past!  Why, what  on  earth's  the  matter?" 
he  continued,  looking  into  the  lad's  face,  pale, 
excited,  tear-stained — "  any  thing  gone  amiss 
at  home?  Jean  ill?" 

"No,  no,"  said  the  boy,  wildly,  Jean's  name 
rousing  an  agony  of  pain  in  his  heart  again — 
"  please,  sir,  it's  nothing — it's  nothing  at  all." 

And  snatching  his  hand  out  of  the  doctor's, 
he  rushed  away  at  a  more  frantic  pace  than 
ever. 

Dr.  Boniface  looked  after  him.  Something 
was  wrong.  He  hoped  the  boy  had  not  got 
into  disgrace  at  the  office.  Mr.  Ballinger  was 
not  a  man  to  overlook  any  thing  of  that  sort. 
It  would  go  hard  with  Roger,  very  hard  if  he 
had  done  any  thing  to  damage  his  reputation 
there.  And  yet  what  else,  if  all  was  well  at 
home,  could  have  sent  him  driving  through  the 
streets  in  that  way,  with  such  evident  marks  of 
distress  and  fear  upon  his  face  ?  The  good 
doctor  was  very  troubled  about  it,  but  he  wise- 
ly kept  his  trouble  to  himself  for  a  while. 

Roger,  somewhat  brought  to  his  senses  by 
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this  encounter,  hurried  away  to  the  Minster, 
reaching  it  just  in  time  to  put  on  his  surplice 
and  join  the  procession,  which  was  already  on 
its  way  to  the  choir.  With  mechanical  correct- 
ness he  went  through  his  part  in  the  chanting, 
though  his  young  heart  seemed  almost  burst- 
ing with  this,  its  first  great  load  of  grief.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  Roger  Monkeston  never  for- 
got that  hour  in  Cruxborough  Minster.  It 
stood  up  like  a  great,  dark,  solemn  pillar  of 
remembrance  between  him  and  the  boyhood 
which  before  it  had  been  so  bright  and  light- 
some. The  whole  place  in  that  dim  Decem- 
ber gloom  seemed  full  to  him  of  mysterious  re- 
buke. The  sculptured  martyrs,  standing  with 
folded  hands  and  flowing  robes,  in  their  cano- 
pied niches  under  the  clear-story  windows,  look- 
ed upon  him  from  under  bent  brows,  with  sad, 
majestic  anger  for  the  wrong  that  he  had  done. 
The  sweet  angel  faces,  which  many  and  many 
a  time  from  his  place  in  the  choir  he  had 
watched  bending  down  from  lofty  carven  capi- 
tals over  the  altar,  as  if  to  read  its  mysteries, 
wore  now  a  stony  aspect  of  horror  and  rebuke. 
From  boss  and  corbel  those  weird,  unearthly 
shapes  which  the  old  monks  had  chiseled  seem- 
ed writhing  toward  him,  mocking  Jean's  de- 
formed limbs.  If  he  tried  to  lose  himself  in 
the  music,  its  piercing  melody  was  the  wail  of 
Jean's  voice ;  if  he  listened  to  the  prayers,  they 
were  only  full  of  her  sad  complainings ;  if  he 
shut  his  eyes,  her  pale,  wan  little  face,  strange- 
ly mixed  up  with  those  of  the  leering  figures 
above,  pressed  upon  him  like  a  nightmare. 

At  last  Roger  could  bear  it  no  longer.  With 
a  stifled  cry  of  misery,  he  stole  out  from  his 
place,  threw  off  the  surplice,  which  seemed  all 
too  white  and  fair  for  him  who  had  done  such 
grievous  wrong,  and  then  wandered  out  into  the 
tempest  again.  There  was  a  sort  of  relief  in  let- 
ting it  spend  itself  upon  him.  It  was  almost  like 
an  atonement  to  Jean  that  the  rain  should  be 
drenching  him  and  the  north  wind  drifting  him 
before  it,  while  she  sat  warmed  and  comforted 
by  their  mother's  side.  And  as  he  wandered 
aimlessly  up  and  down  the  deserted  streets, 
that  past  which  Mr.  Ballinger's  words  had 
touched  came  back  so  clearly  to  him.  •  He 
remembered  so  well  playing  with  Jean  on 
the  mossy  bank  by  the  water-fall,  giving  her 
that  little  push  which  sent  her  rolling  over  the 
edge ;  her  faint  cry  of  fright,  and  then  how 
quietly,  how  very  quietly,  she  had  lain  among 
the  grass  and  water-weed  at  the  bottom.  He 
had  thought  she  could  not  be  much  hurt,  she 
was  so  still.  And  ever  since  that  things  had 
been  different.  Their  mother  had  been  so 
careful — so  tender  over  Jean.  Even  their  fa- 
ther, who  scarcely  ever  took  any  notice  of  them 
except  to  bid  them  get  out  of  his  way,  would 
sometimes  lift  little  Jean  up  and  give  her  a 
kiss ;  and  Roger  remembered  how,  seeing  him 
do  this,  a  pang  of  jealousy  had  once  gone 
through  him,  and  he  turned  coldly  away  from 
the  child  who  seemed  to  be  having  more  of 
love's  cherishing  than  himself.  That  thought 


made  the  tears  come  back,  and  Roger  could 
have  cried  out  in  his  pain. 

Late,  quite  late,  he  came  home.  They  had 
not  missed  him  much,  for  Mr.  Ballinger  often 
kept  him  all  the  evening,  taking  messages. 
He  crept  quietly  away  to  his  room  and  went  to 
bed ;  and  when  Mrs.  Monkeston  came  to  say 
good-night  to  him,  he  hid  his  face,  that  she 
might  think  he  slept.  But  there  was  no  sleep 
for  Roger  that  night.  If  a  few  moments  of 
unconsciousness  came,  he  started  with  a  cry  of 
terror.  Stony  faces,  all  of  them  like  Jean's, 
stared  down  upon  him  ;  grinning  figures  writhed 
and  twisted  round  him.  With  the  dull  gray 
light  of  the  morning  came  shivering  and  pain. 
He  tried  to  get  up,  but  the  room  seemed  to  turn 
round  with  him.  He  could  no  longer  think, 
he  could  no  longer  remember;  he  could  only 
lie  still  and  suffer. 

No  more  singing  in  the  Minster  choir  for 
many  and  many  a  long  day  after  that ;  no 
more  feeding  of  office  fires,  nor  running  of  er- 
rands, nor  hearing  of  pompous  exhortations 
from  Mr.  Ballingev.  The  white  surplice  was 
laid  away ;  so  were  the  pasteboard  wheels  and 
diagrams,  and  the  sealing-wax  planets,  which 
with  such  care  and  pains  had  been  made  at 
last  to  move  properly  in  their  orbits ;  and  Mrs. 
Monkeston,  taking  them  out  sometimes,  and 
looking  at  them  through  blinding  tears,  won- 
dered if  the  boy  would  ever  want  them  again. 

For  it  was  fever — low,  nervous  fever — Mr. 
Balmain  said,  which  had  seized  him  ;  and  none 
could  tell  yet  how  it  would  fare  with  the  poor 
lad,  or  which  should  have  the  victory  in  that 
battle  which  death  and  the  strong  young  life 
were  fighting  so  closely.  And  soon,  from  his 
ravings,  Mrs.  Monkeston  learned  all,  learned 
who  had  told  him  oversoon  the  sad  truth, 
which,  when  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  its 
meaning,  she  meant  most  lovingly  to  have 
taught  him. 

"Jean!  Jean!"  he  would  cry  out,  when  the 
fever  was  strong  upon  him,  "  I  didn't  do  it  on 
purpose  !  I  didn't  mean  to  push  you  over !  I 
couldn't  help  it !  Don't  look  at  me,  Mr.  Bal- 
linger, in  that  way — I  can't  bear  it !  They  are 
all  pushing  me,  the  stone  figures !  I  shall 
fall !  I  can't  sing  when  they  look  at  me  like 
that !  Jean,  tell  them  I  didn't  do  .it  on  pur- 
pose." And  then  the  poor  child  would  fancy 
lie  was  in  his  place  in  the  choir,  and  begin  to 
chant  the  psalms  in  a  sweet,  sad  voice  that  al- 
most broke  his  mother's  heart. 

No  time  now  to  wonder  why  the  Cruxbor- 
ough people  never  came  to  see  her,  never  asked 
her  to  go  to  their  houses.  For  many  days 
she  never  left  Roger's  room.  Gurtha  and  lit- 
tle Jean  between  them  attended  to  the  shop. 
Mrs.  Bratchet,  good  soul !  came  every  alter- 
nate night  to  sit  up  with  him — a  service  for 
which  she  would  take  neither  thanks  nor  pay- 
ment, saying  it  was  the  Lord's  work,  and  would 
bring  its  own  blessing  with  it.  And  to  lighten 
the  house-work,  which  pressed  heavily  upon 
Gurtha  now,  she  took  all  the  washing  away  to 
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her  own  little  room  in  the  college  yard,  and  did 
it  there,  because,  as  she  said,  work  was  slack, 
and  she  had  plenty  of  time;  and  if  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston  didn't  mind  finding  soap,  she  didn't  mind 
finding  hands  to  use  it.  So  she  said,  bringing 
back  week  after  week  her  upheaped  basket  of 
snowy  linen ;  but  she  never  told  Gurtha,  and 
she  never  told  any  one  else,  that  many  an  hour 
of  sleep  had  been  knocked  off  her  already 
shortened  nights,  to  bring  that  little  offering 
of  service  to  her  old  mistress ;  and  perhaps  the 
good  woman  herself  did  not  know,  nay,  would 
not  have  believed,  that  those  labor-roughened 
arms  of  hers,  carrying  her  basket  week  by  week 
to  the  old  gabled  house,  were  building  up  a  re- 
membrance in  heaven  nobler  than  all  the  sub- 
scription lists  in  Cruxborough  put  together 
could  raise. 

At  last  *the  wrestler  Death  was  thrown. 
Once  more  Roger  Monkeston,  not  proud  and 
triumphant  now,  though,  but  trembling,  for  the 
fight  had  been  very  sore,  stood  over  the  foe  who 
had  so  nearly  conquered  him.  Thanks  to  Mrs. 
Monkeston's  admirable  nursing,  his  own  care- 
ful watching  of  the  case,  of  course,  and  the 
lad's  admirable  constitution,  Mr.  Balmain  said 
—also,  perhaps,  though  Mr.  Balmain  did  not 
say  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  God  had  some 
work  yet  for  Roger  Monkeston  to  do  in  the 
world — he  won  slowly  back  to  life.  After  those 
weeks  of  slow  pain  and  watching  came  the  sweet 
dawnlight  of  returning  health;  and  the  glad- 
dest service  love  can  ever  do,  that  of  leading  up 
its  own  from  the  river's  brink  into  the  fair  fields 
of  life  again,  was  done  in  the  little  world-for- 
saken house  in  Bishop's  Lane. 

Not  until  one  sunny  spring  morning,  three 
months  after  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  did 
Roger  and  Jean  go  forth,  hand  in  hand,  across 
the  Close,  and  enter  the  old  Minster  at  service- 
time.  They  sat  in  Jean's  favorite  corner,  away 
from  comers  and  goers,  in  a  niche  where  once, 
before  Thomas  Cromwell's  men  deprived  him 
of  his  office,  a  stone  archbishop  stood  to  bless 
the  people.  And  there  Roger,  to  whom  both 
time  and  place  brought  back  the  great  day  of 
his  pain,  told  Jean  all  about  it. 

She  only  put  her  little  brown  hand  into  his, 
and  looking  into  his  face  from  the  depths  of 
those  great  wistful  eyes,  which  already  had  the 
pathos  of  her  lonely  future  pent  up  in  them, 
said, 

"Mother  told  me,  and  I  love  you." 

And  it  seemed  to  them,  as  the  music  gave 
its  sweet  Amen  to  her  words,  that  they  would 
belong  to  each  other  always. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ROGER'S  illness  did  one  good  thing  for  him — 
it  delivered  him,  for  the  present,  at  least,  from 
the  dreary  tread-mill  round  of  errand-running, 
office -sweeping,  and  coal -carrying,  by  which 
Mr.  Ballingcr  kindly  proposed  to  give  him  an 


insight  into  the  profession.  Mr.  Balmain  said 
the  lad  must  have  rest.  He  might  still  go  to 
the  chorister's  school  in  the  morning,  and  do  a 
little  practicing,  by  way  of  keeping  up  his  mu- 
sical education  ;  but,  that  done,  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  must  be  given  to  health. 

So  there  were  fine  times  for  Roger  now — bet- 
ter, he  thought,  than  if  he  had  never  been  ill  at 
all ;  for  the  days,  except  that  little  bit  of  morn- 
ing school  and  the  two  services  at  the  Minster, 
were  one  long,  delightful  holiday,  in  which  not, 
even  the  semblance  of  work  needed  to  be  done. 
Three  months  of  rest — that  was  what  Mr.  Bal- 
main prescribed,  before  even  half  days  were  to 
begin  at  the  office  again ;  and,  most  fortunate- 
ly for  Roger,  the  three  months  fell  to  him  just 
at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Boniface's  term  of  res- 
idence in  the  canon's  lodge,  scarce  a  stone's- 
throw  away  from  the  little  shop  under  the  east 
front  of  the  Minster. 

The  good  old  man  had  felt  a  pang  go 
through  his  heart  when,  not  long  after  meeting 
Roger  on  that  cold  December  night,  he  learned 
the  real  cause  of  the  lad's  wild,  excited  man- 
ner. He  felt  then  as  if  he  could  scarcely  do 
enough  to  atone  for  the  suspicion  which,  though 
told  to  no  one  else,  had  really  crossed  his  mind. 
Constantly  during  the  first  weeks  of  that  long, 
dreary  fever-time,  he  used  to  come  over-from 
his  rectory  at  the  Willowmarshes  with  some 
delicacy  for  the  invalid,  or  some  more  substan- 
tial gift  in  kind,  which,  under  pretext  of  sup- 
plying Roger's  wants,  he  left  in  the  widow's 
hands,  knowing  well  enough  how  tight  the  grasp 
of  poverty  must  sometimes  be  now  in  that  home ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Boniface's  numerous  brood  of  grand- 
children had  been  quadrupeds,  or  even  centi- 
pedes, they  could  scarcely  have  required  such 
constant  relays  of  little  socks  and  boots  as  the 
kind-hearted  old  lady  was  continually  ordering 
from  Bishop's  Lane. 

Then,  later  on  in  the  spring,  when  they  came 
into  residence,  there  was  an  unfailing  supply  of 
books  for  Roger  from  the  canon's  library — books 
after  the  lad's  own  heart:  "Ferguson's  Life," 
that  joy  of  joys  to  a  mechanical  boy,  with  its 
quaint  old  story  of  difficulties  overcome  and 
prejudices  beaten  down  ;  of  nights  spent  out  in 
the  dew-spangled  fields,  making  maps  of  the 
stars  with  beads  and  string.  Oh !  how  Roger 
longed  to  have  a  night  out  himself  on  the 
greensward  of  the  Minster  close,  only  Mrs. 
Monkeston  would  never  give  in  to  it ;  and  that 
watch,  that  delightful  old  wooden  watch,  which 
the  stupid  farmer  trod  upon  and  smashed ;  and 
the  three-wheeled  orrery,  which  Roger  had  al- 
ready copied  many  and  many  a  time ;  and  tho 
slow,  steady  climbing  up  to  knowledge  and 
fame  of  the  rnde,  rough-handed  shepherd's  boy. 
And  books  full  of  experiments  in  mechanics, 
and  instructions  how  to  make  dials,  and  pic- 
tures of  all  sorts  of  them  which  could  be  copied 
on  card-board,  with  gnomons  cut  out  and  stuck 
on,  so  as  to  tell  the  right  time — at  least  within 
half  an  hour  or  so — when  taken  out  on  sunny 
days,  and  placed  at  a  proper  angle  in  the  little 
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bit  of  grass-plot  in  front  of  the  house.  What 
joy  filled  Roger's  heart  one  morning,  when,  af- 
ter a  week's  plodding  over  a  dial  from  "Fer- 
guson's Mechanical  Exercises,"  copied  upon  the 
top  of  a  pasteboard  box  out  of  the  shop,  and 
furnished  with  an  elaborately-carved  gnomon, 
he  took  it  out  into  the  garden,  set  it  by  the 
proper  directions,  saw  the  shadow  fall  upon  the 
half-way  mark  between  eleven  and  twelve,  and 
then,  running  round  to  the  great  clock  above 
the  west  door  of  the  Minster,  found  that  that 
was  indeed  the  right  time !  No  prince  could 
have  been  happier  than  Roger  then. 

And  later  still,  when  the  summer  days  began 
to  give  him  back  a  little  strength,  and  half-time 
at  the  office  was  talked  of  again,  Roger  used  to 
saunter  down  the  streets,  looking  at  the  opti- 
cians' shop  windows — those  delightful  windows, 
where,  strangely  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
people  scarcely  ever  staid ;  where  there  were 
microscopes  and  telescopes,  and  celestial  globes 
with  the  constellations  marked  out  upon  them, 
and  spirit-levels,  and  barometers,  and  the  real, 
actual  instruments  themselves,  of  which  he  had 
only  seen  the  pictures  in  Dr.  Boniface's  books. 
And  sometimes,  when  he  was  strong  enough  to 
go  so  far,  he  would  get  quite  away  to  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  close  to  Hiram  Armstrong's  old 
house  at  Wastewood — the  wonderful  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  named,  as  Dr.  Boniface  had  told 
him,  after  the  birthplace  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher, Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  whose  owner,  Mat- 
thew Arncliffe,  had,  by  his  own  honest  effort, 
raised  himself  from  a  raw  little  country  boy 
to  be  one  of  the  foremost  scientific  men  in  En- 
gland ;  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  nearly  all  the  great  European  institutes. 
Roger  did  not  know  much  about  Royal  Soci- 
eties and  European  institutes,  but  he  had  made 
a  little  orrery  with  three  wheels,  and  construct- 
ed a  dial  that  would  tell  the  time ;  and  he  knew 
something  about  how  telescopes  were  made,  for 
he  had  tried  to  put  one  together  out  of  Fergu- 
son's book ;  and  often,  in  chance  times  which 
he  could  spare  from  that  everlasting  errand-go- 
ing and  coal-carrying,  he  had  run  off  to  the 
great  astronomical  instrument-works,  and  look- 
ed in  through  the  closed  iron  gates,  and  seen 
the  long  lines  of  workshops,  and  the  wheels  and 
bands  of  the  steam-lathes  moving  so  regularly 
to  and  fro,  and  a  tall,  tent-like  shed  in  a  corner 
of  the  works,  under  which — but  he  had  never 
seen  it  except  once,  when  it  was  being  freshly 
adjusted — was  the  monster  telescope,  better 
even,  and  more  powerful,  Dr.  Boniface  told 
him,  than  Lord  Rosse's,  which  had  been  or- 
dered for  the  observatory  at  Greenwich,  and 
which  had  already  taken  a  whole  year  in  mak- 
ing. .With  keen,  almost  awful  interest,  he  had 
heard  Dr.  Boniface  talk  about  this  telescope, 
'  its  great  glasses,  not  yet  ground  and  polished, 
but  worth  so  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  al- 
ways kept  in  an  inner  room,  locked  and  guard- 
ed ;  its  wonderful  wheel-work,  the  perfect  ac- 
curacy and  delicacy  of  its  huge  machinery,  un- 
til it  seemed  to  him  like  some  mysterious  living 


creature ;  and  the  tent  which  hid  it  from  him 
was  like  the  vesture  of  an  actual  human  spirit, 
through  which  he  longed  to  pierce,  and  touch 
the  inner  life.. 

Ah !  if  he  could  be  even  an  errand  lad  in 
those  great  Woolsthorpe  works,  and  sometimes 
go  near  the  black  tent,  and  peep  at  the  strange 
creature  within,  and  live  his  life  among  the 
lathes  and  telescopes  and  chronometers  and 
wonderful  instruments  which  were  slowly  grow- 
ing to  their  perfection  under  the  long  lines  of 
workshops,  how  happy  he  should  be !  He  used 
to  watch  the  men  coming  out  at  noon  ;  not  all 
men,  though — some  of  them  boys,  not  so  much 
older  than  himself;  and  he  longed  to  put  on 
one  of  their  smutty  blouses,  instead  of  his  own 
neat,  dapper  little  round  jacket,  and  work  at 
the  lathes,  and  go  in  and  out  among  the  mar 
chinery,  and  learn  all  about  the  engine,  and  find 
out  how  the  things  were  put  together.  But  no. 
He  must  go  on  getting  an  insight  into  the  pro- 
fession, for  it  was  such  a  fine  opening  for  him. 
Every  one  said  how  good  Mr.  Ballinger  had 
been  to  take  him  in,  and  what  a  man  he  might 
make  himself,  if  he  would  only  stick  to  work. 
He  might  even,  with  industry,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  application,  become  a  second 
Mr.  Ballinger,  and  what  more  could  he  wish 
than  that  ?  Then  there  was  Jean  ;  Jean,  who 
would  never  have  a  home  of  her  own,  or  any 
one  to  work  for  her  except  himself;  Jean,  whose 
life  he  had  so  sorely  spoiled,  for  whose  sake  he 
must  toil  now,  and  give  himself  to  the  work, 
their  mother  said,  which  would  soonest  win 
bread  for  her.  Could  he  pick  and  choose  for 
himself,  while  she  sat  still  at  home  and  starved  ? 

And  Roger  used  to  turn  away  back  again  to 
the  coal-carrying  and  the  errand-running,  for 
which,  by-and-by,  when  he  was  better  up  to  his 
work,  Mr.  Ballinger  had  promised  to  give  him 
half  a  crown  a  week. 

It  was  one  of  the  sunshiny  afternoons,  just 
before  the  blessed  three  months  of  rest  would 
come  to  an  end,  that  the  boy  stood  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  face — somewhat 
pinched  yet,  and  hollow-cheeked — pressed  close- 
ly against  the  iron  gates  of  the  Woolsthorpe 
works.  So  closely,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  see 
a  little  gentleman  with  gray  whiskers  stand  be- 
hind him  for  some  moments ;  nor  was  he  con- 
scious of  any  thing  save  awe  for  that  wonderful 
telescope,  slowly  growing,  like  a  living  creature, 
under  its  tent,  until  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  kindly  voice  said, 

"Now,  my  little  man,  if  you  would  just  be 
so  good  as  to  step  on  one  side." 

Roger  started,  as  if  he  had  been  caught  in 
some  dishonest  trick,  and  his  face  reddened 
quite  up  to  the  roots  of  his  curly  hair,  as  the 
gentleman  looked  at  him  with  a  half-recogniz- 
ing expression. 

"I've  seen  you  before  somewhere,"  he  said, 
as  he  held  one  half  of  the  iron  gate  open  (a 
workman  coming  out  just  then  touched  his  cap 
respectfully),  "only  I  can't  remember  where  it 
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"  Please,  sir,"  nnd  Roger  flushed  a  still  deep- 
er scarlet,  "  you  came  past  the  gate  when  Mas- 
ter Reginald  Ballinger  and  I  were  fighting  in 
the  orchard." 

"Ah!  so  I  did;  and  you  put  him  down — 
put  him  down  into  the  nettles,"  said  the  little 
gentleman,  bringing  his  hand  on  Roger's  shoul- 
der with  a  thump.  ' '  I  rcmemher  it  now  as  well 
as  can  be.  And,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  I've  seen 
you  a  good  many  times  looking  in  at  these  gates. 
But  not  lately — not  lately,  have  I?" 

"No,  sir,  not  lately.  I've  been  ill  a  long 
time,  and  I'm  getting  better  now,  before  I  go 
to  work  again.  I  only  used  to  come,  sir,  be- 
cause— because — " 

"Nay,  nay,  it's  all  right,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, seeing  that  Roger  fidgeted  and  looked  un- 
comfortable. "You  are  welcome  to  look  in 
through  the  gates  as  much  as  ever  you  like ; 
only  it  isn't  every  boy  that  cares  to  stand  star- 
ing in  at  a  row  of  workshops.  Would  you  like 
to  go  in  now  and  have  a  look  round  ?" 

And  Matthew  Arncliffe — for  the  little  gen- 
tleman with  the  gray  whiskers  was  the  owner  of 
the  Woolsthorpe  works,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France — held  the  door  open  for  him. 

"  Oh !  please,  sir,"  said  Roger,  just  stepping 
in  far  enough  to  see  where  a  bit  of  the  curtain 
had  been  folded  away,  revealing  the  glistening 
brass-work  of  the  telescope-stand — "  oh !  please, 
sir."  And  then,  his  face  suddenly  changing  to 
blank  disappointment,  he  went  on,  "But  I'm 
going  to  the  Minster.  I'm  a  Minster  boy,  sir, 
and  the  bell's  been  chiming  ever  so  long;  I 
must  be  there  before  it  gives  over." 

"All  right,"  said  the  little  man.  "  Keep  to 
your  duty ;  there's  never  any  harm  in  doing 
that.  You'll  be  past,  may  be,  some  other  time. 
Don't  know  what  that  is,  I  suppose,  eh?"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  great  tent  in  the  corner. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  do ;  Dr.  Boniface  has  told 
me  all  about  it.  It's  the  great  achromatic  tel- 
escope, that's  going  to  be  sent  to  the  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich ;  "and  it  shows  you  the  cra- 
ters in  the  moon,  doesn't  it,  sir  ?" 

"  Craters  in  the  moon !  What  do  you  know 
about  craters  in  the  moon  ?" 

But  there  was  a  keen,  quick  look  in  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe's  face  as  he  waited  for  Roger's  reply. 

"I  don't  know  any  thing,  sir,  only  Dr.  Boni- 
face told  me  about  it ;  and  he  lent  me  '  Fer- 
guson's Astronomy,'  and  told  me  how  I  could 
make  a  telescope — a  very  little  one ;  and  he 
gave  me  the  two  glasses,  and  I  made  a  tube  out 
of  card-board,  and  I  cut  a  cotton-reel  into  slices 
for  the  eye-pieces,  and  I  fixed  it  up ;  nnd  Dr. 
Boniface  said  it  was  all  real,  only  I  couldn't  see 
very  much  with  it." 

"Then  you've  made  a  telescope?  So,  so. 
And  have  you  made  any  thing  else  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Roger,  brightening  up,  as  the 
sharp  yet  kindly  face  smiled  upon  him.  "I 
tried  to  copy  an  orrery  out  of  Ferguson's  book, 
and  the  earth  goes  round  very  nicely  indeed, 
only  the  moon  sticks  fast  in  its  orbit  some- 


times. 1  have  to  push  it  rather  often  to  m:ike 
it  go  on." 

"Most  likely,"  said  the  little  man  ;  "  but  if 
it  stirs  at  all,  that's  a  great  deal  to  say  for  it. 
And  now,  let  us  see.  What  do  you  say  you  do 
when  you're  all  tight  and  strong  ?" 

"Please,  sir,  I  go  to  Mr.  Ballingcr's  oflice. 
lie  said  he  would  take  me  in  fur  nothing,  nnd 
I  sweep  out  and  go  errands  ;  and  then,  sir,  I'm 
a  Minster  boy,  and  I  get  my  schooling  that 
way." 

"  Oh,  going  to  make  a  lawyer  of  you,  eh  ? 
Prayers  twice  a  day,  and  school  and  practice, 
and  errand-boy  at  Mr.  Ballinger's  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  you  find  time  in  between  to  make  or- 
reries and  telescopes  out  of  '  Ferguson's  As- 
tronomy,' eh?" 

And  the  little  man  looked  more  .keenly  thnn 
ever  into  Roger's  face,  while  the  boy,  blushing 
and  uncomfortable,  fumbled  at  the  corner  of 
his  shabby  jacket. 

"Well,  well,  time  you  were  off  now,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  some  day,  before  you  start  work 
again,  you  may  come  here,  if  you  like,  and  I'll 
take  you  round,  and  may  be  we  shall  find  some- 
thing more  handy  for  making  a  telescope  thnn 
mother's  cotton  reels.  Let  me  see,  come  to- 
morrow, if  you  like — day  after — any  day — I'm 
always  here.  Ask  for  Mr.  ArnclifFc  —  say  I 
told  you  to  come." 

"Oh,  sir!"  and  the  big  tears  cjime  into 
Roger's  eyes. 

"Never  mind  —  never  mind  —  don't  bother 
me,"  said  the  gentleman,  dashing  hastily  away 
into  a  little  office  on  the  right  hand  of  the  gate, 
leaving  Roger  to  find  his  way  out  as  he  could. 
But  as  he  unlocked  an  inner  door,  and  began 
carefully  to  examine  two  large  disks  of  glass, 
which,  swathed  in  the  finest  cotton  wool,  were 
reared  against  the  wall,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, 

"  Make  that  lad  a  lawyer !  humph!  rubbish!" 


CHAPTER  X. 

NEXT  day,  long  before  the  stroke  of  three, 
the  hour  appointed  by  Mr.  Arncliffe,  Roger 
was  waiting  at  the  gates  of  his  paradise.  How 
he  envied  the  workmen  ! — those  fine,  keen,  in- 
telligent-looking men,  some  of  them  in  such 
greasy,  blackened  blouses,  who  kept  going  in 
and  out.  How  happy  they  must  be !  Roger 
wondered  they  were  not  always  singing  and 
whistling,  as  he  was  sure  he  should  be,  if  he 
had  to  work  on  such  enchanted  ground.  And 
as  for  wages,  why,  he  would  rather  toil  there 
all  his  life  for  nothing,  than  make  a  fortune 
among  the  tape  and  sealing-wax  nnd  parchr 
ment  of  Mr.  Ballinger's  office.  If  only — and 
he  thought  of  Jean,  little  Jean,  whose  stay, 
and  shelter,  and  protection  were  to  be  his  trust, 
even  as  the  need  of  them  had  been  his  fault. 

"Ready!"  said  the  master,  wheeling  down 
upon  him  with  a  cheery  smile  and  a  hearty 
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shake  of  the  hand,  as  the  clock  over  the  gates 
struck  the  hour  of  three.  "Punctual  as  a 
chronometer!  That's  right ;  nothing  like  keep- 
ing time  to  the  minute.  Come  along,"  and  he 
led  the  way  across  the  court-yard.  "I  think 
we'll  go  right  away  first  to  the  heart  and  brain 
of  the  whole  concern." 

"That's  you,  isn't  it,  sir?"  said  Roger,  look- 
ing shyly  pp  into  the  sharp,  shrewd  face,  with 
its  keen  gray  eyas  and  deep  lines  of  thought. 

"Well,  no,  I  won't  exactly  say  that."  But 
the  little  man  looked  amused  as  he  took  Roger 
along  to  an  engine-shed,  where  a  huge  iron 
monster  was  puffing  and  laboring  away,  pour- 
ing out  of  its  great  strong  valves  the  current  of 
life  which  kept  the  pulses  of  the  system  round 
it  working  with  clock-like  regularity. 

"There,  that's  what  I  call  the  heart.  You 
may  call  me  the  brain,  if  you  like — I've  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  it's  little  work  I  could  do  here 
without  this  tough  old  fellow  to  help  me." 

Mr.  Arncliffe  stood  apart,  and  closely  watch- 
ed the  lad  as  he  walked  round  and  round,  ex- 
amining the  works,  looking  eagerly  in,  tracing 
the  machinery — how  one  part  moved  another, 
and  all  worked  toward  one  common  point.  It 
was  no  stupid  wonder  which  shone  in  Roger's 
eyes,  though  he  seemed  almost  confounded  by 
the  vastness  of  the  force  thus  compressed. 

"  Ready  for  something  else,  eh  ?"  he  said  at 
last,  smiling,  when  the  lad,  having  satisfied  his 
curiosity,  came  np  to  him  with  a  look  of  dumb 
wonder  in  his  face.  "  Shall  we  go  and  look 
at  the  hands,  now  we've  got  a  notion  of  the 
heart  ?" 

And  then  followed  for  Roger,  the  little  chor- 
ister boy  of  Cruxborough  Minster,  the  greatest 
treat  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life,  for  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe, beginning  at  the  very  lowest,  took  him 
through  all  the  workshops,  from  the  moulding- 
shops  and  casting-sheds,  where  the  rough  brass 
was  turned  out  of  its  sandy  form,  right  on  to 
the  finishing-room,  where,  bright  and  smooth 
as  the  most  polished  mirror,  it  formed  part  of 
some  delicate  astronomical  instrument.  He 
saw  the  process,  too,  by  which  the  wheels  were 
cut,  the  number  of  the  teeth  calculated  —  a 
difficulty  which  had  puzzled  poor  Roger  great- 
ly, for  how  to  make  the  same  number  of  teeth 
in  each  different  sized  wheel  of  his  pasteboard 
orrery,  had  cost  him  many  a  wakeful  night. 
And  then,  after  showing  him  the  steam-lathes 
at  work,  and  the  putting  together  of  the  various 
instruments,  MB.  Arncliffe  took  him  into  a 
room  where  there  was  a  real  orrery,  giving  the 
motions  of  all  the  planets,  together  with  their 
different  eclipses,  occultations,  and  conjunctions, 
which  might  be  calculated  for  any  number  of 
years.  Roger  understood  about  this  better  than 
about  the  steam-engine,  for  he  had  mentally 
constructed  the  whole  thing  so  many  times  from 
the  plates  and  descriptions  given  in  Ferguson's 
book,  that  he  seemed  quite  on  familiar  ground 
while  examining  the  wheels  which  produced 
the  different  movements. 

Mr.  Arncliffe  apparently  took  but  little  no- 
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tice  of  him,  just  letting  him  go  round  and  take 
his  own  notes  of  things,  answering  a  question 
now  and  then,  briefly  and  clearly  ;  but  all  the 
time  he  was  observing  the  lad's  intelligence, 
watching  as  keenly  as  possible  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  which  showed  just  how  much 
he  understood  of  each  thing.  He  had  con- 
ducted many  a  lord  and  duke  over  those  works 
with  less  pleasure  than  he  felt  now  in  watch- 
ing Roger  Monkeston  examine  with  such  ea- 
ger, boy-like  interest  the  various  instruments; 
ay,  and  many  a  lord  or  duke  too,  with  a  whole 
course  of  university  education  at  his  back,  had 
manifested  far  less  insight,  and  entered  with  far 
less  understanding  into  the  explanations  given, 
than  did  this  little  school-boy, whose  life  seemed 
to  be  spent  between  psalm-chanting  and  office- 
sweeping. 

Last  of  all,  Mr.  Arncliffe  took  his  little  friend 
across  to  the  tent,  under  which  the  great  tel- 
escope stood.  Involuntarily,  as  they  entered, 
Roger  took  off  his  cap  and  stood  bare-headed, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  some  one  nobler  than 
himself.  Mr.  Arncliffe  saw  the  act,  and  it  touch- 
ed him  deeply,  though  he  took  no  notice  of  it, 
only  set  it  down  along  with  the  other  things  by 
which  he  had  been  judging  of  Roger's  character. 
Something  was  to  be  hoped  for,  thought  the 
shrewd  man  of  science,  from  the  little  lad  who 
took  off  his  hat  to  a  telescope,  seeing  in  it  a 
sort  of  incarnation  of  the  highest  type  of  in- 
tellect. Such  reverence  would  not  stop  there, 
he  thought — it  would  climb  on  and  on,  until  it 
learned  to  understand  what  now  it  only  dimly 
and  dumbly  wondered  at.  Roger  never  spoke 
as  they  walked  round  and  round  the  large  in- 
strument;  he  scarcely  looked  at  it  closely,  as 
he  had  looked  at  the  other  things.  It  seemed 
enough  to  be  there,  in  its  presence,  holding  a 
kind  of  silent  communion  with  it.  At  last, 
with  a  quiet  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  came  out. 

"Well,  now  I  think  you've  seen  enough  for 
once.  Stay,  though,  I  said  I  would  look  out 
for  something  better  than  your  mother's  cotton 
reels  to  make  an  eye-piece  for  that  telescope 
of  yours."  And  Mr.  Arncliffe  led  the  way  into 
a  great  lumber-room,  where  bits  of  brass-work 
and  remains  of  instruments  of  all  sorts  were 
scattered  about.  "Here's  just  the  thing  you 
want,"  and  he  picked  out  a  piece  of  tubing ; 
"  and  perhaps  some  of  these  little  globes  would 
be  useful  to  you — they  must  have  belonged  to 
an  orrery  once ;  but  we  don't  make  that  sort 
of  thing  now,  and  so  you  may  have  them  if  you 
like." 

Roger's  eyes  sparkled  as  Mr.  Arncliffe  filled 
his  pockets  for  him  with  little  globes  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  representing  the  differeit  planets,  and 
showed  him  how  to  fix  each  on  its  axis ;  and 
then  he  gave  him  some  wheels  and  a  brass  dial- 
plate,  with  nothing  wanting  to  its  completion 
but  the  gnomon.  Truly,  this  was  a  day  much 
to  be  remembered. 

"  And  now,  good-bye,"  said  the  good-heart- 
ed man,  as  he  shook  hands  heartily  with  the 
bright-eyed  boy.  "  Some  of  these  days  I  shall 
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look  in  upon  you,  and  see  that  three-wheeled 
orrery  of  yours.  Little  house,  isn't  it,  just  un- 
der the  Minster  ?  Yes,  I  know  it  is  as  well  as 
can  be ;  queer  little  place  with  two  gables  that 
look  as  if  they  were  winking  at  you.  Very 
comfortable,  though,  I  dare  say.  And  so  moth- 
er lives  there,  docs  she  ?  and  that  sister  Jean 
you  were  fighting  about  when  you  put  Master 
Reginald  into  the  nettles — ha!  ha!  Wonder 
how  he  liked  it  ?  Good-bye,  good-bye.  No, 
no,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  thanks.  I  tell 
you,  you  may  come  and  see  the  works  whenever 
you  like ;  and  if  you  want  a  bit  of  telescope 
tube  or  a  planet  any  time,  just  tell  me,  and 
we'll  make  it  all  right." 

But  again,  as  he  went  into  the  inner  office 
and  prepared  to  make  his  calculations  for  the 
grinding  of  the  great  telescope  glass,  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe  said, 

"Make  that  lad  a  lawyer!  Humph!  rub- 
bish !  I'll  see  old  Ballinger  at  Jericho  first!" 

Before  many  days  had  passed,  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  little  back-parlor  behind  the 
shop.  He  insisted  on  seeing  all  Roger's  me- 
chanical performances,  nodded  his  head  with 
great  satisfaction  over  the  three: wheeled  orrery, 
listened  gravely  as  the  boy,  utterly  unconscious 
of  any  thing  extraordinary  in  his  attainments, 
talked  about  the  problems  he  had  been  puzzling 
out  from  "Howe  on  the  Globes,"  and  the  dials 
lie  had  been  constructing  from  the  "  Mechanical 
Exercises  "  which  Dr.  Boniface  had  lent  him. 
He  expressed  no  surprise,  paid  no  compliments 
— only  said  he  might  come  to  the  works  when- 
ever he  liked,  and  promised  to  lend  him  books 
which  would  be  more  useful, perhaps,  than  those 
of  Ferguson. .  \ 

But  when,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Minster  bells, 
Roger  had  disappeared  to  his  place  in  the 
choir,  Mr.  Arncliffe  had  a  long  talk  with  his 
mother  about  him,  and  asked  if  her  plans  for 
his  future  employment  were  quite  fixed — be- 
cause, if  not,  he  should  like  to  suggest  his  de- 
voting himself  n  little  more  to  the  studies  for 
which  he  seemed  to  have  such  a  natnral  apti- 
tude. 

Mrs.  Monkcston,  like  most  other  practical 
domestic  women,  was  astonished  to  find  that 
iliis  perpetual  wheel-cutting  and  orrery-mak- 
ing, this  chipping  about  with  empty  cotton-reels, 
and  planning  out  of  dials  on  the  tops  of  her 
pasteboard  boxes,  indicated  any  thing  beyond 
a  taste  for  experiment  which  might  stand  in 
the  way  of  her  son's  success  in  life.  But  she 
had  common  sense  enough  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Arncliffe's  arguments  when  he  showed 
her  how  unadj-isable  it  would  be  to  tie  the  lad 
Jown  to  work  for  which  the  bent  of  his  mind 
so  completely  unfitted  him.  He  told  her  he 
had  been  thinking  the  matter  over  since  he  had 
taken  Roger  round  the  works,  and  found  witli 
what  intelligence  he  had  observed  the  different 
processes ;  and  he  had  come  now  to  propose 
taking  the  boy  into  the  workshops  at  once,  if 
that  could  be  done  without  involving  any  thing 


unhandsome  to  Mr.  Ballinger.  He  said  he 
had  no  doubt,  from  what  Roger  had  made  out 
already  by  his  own  industry,  and  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles,  that  if  he  had  a  fair  chance 
given  him  he  would  make  a  good  scientific 
and  practical  man.  Therefore,  he  proposed 
putting  him  into  the  very  lowest  department 
first,  and  thence  letting  him  work  up  step  by 
step  to  the  finest  departments  of  mathematical 
instrument  making — that,  of  course,  depending 
upon  whether  his  talent  and  application  would 
carry  him  so  far.  Until  thus  stopped,  he  should 
go  right  on.  He  added  that  Mrs.  Monkeston 
need  not  trouble  herself  about  a  premium — he 
would  take  the  lad's  love  of  science  in  place 
of  that ;  and  as  soon  as  his  labor  began  to  be 
worth  any  thing  he  should  be  paid  for  it. 

Mrs.  Monkeston  knew  the  value  of  such  an 
offer.  Dr.  Boniface  had  said  to  her  more  than 
once  what  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  for 
Roger  if,  with  his  fondness  for  mechanical  and 
astronomical  pursuits,  he  could  be  got  into  the 
celebrated  Woolsthorpe  works.  But  then  it 
was  so  difficult,  he  said,  to  get  a  lad  in  there, 
except  simply  as  an  apprentice  to  the  brass- 
working  department,  in  which  he  would  never 
be  more  than  a  common  journeyman.  As  for 
entering  him  as  a  private  pupil,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  question,  it  being  considered  a  favor 
even  for  wealthy  and  highly-educated  boys  to 
be  taken  into  the  mathematical  department, 
and  there  trained  under  the  master's  own  di- 
rection. Yet  now  Mr.  Arncliffe  had  made  the 
offer  himself,  laid  open  to  Roger  the  very  path 
he  would  have  chosen,  and  promised  that  noth- 
ing but  his  own  failure  should  stop  him  from 
following  it  out  to  the  end.  She  was  trying  to 
express  her  thanks,  but  the  little  man  stopped 
her  in  his  brusque,  decided  way. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  madam' — nothing  of 
the  sort.  I — in  fact,  I'm  just  pleasing  myself, 
and  there's  an  end  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
you  are  willing  to  give  me  my  own  way,  I  don't 
want  any  of  your  thanks.  Excuse  me,  I  know 
that's  a  queer  way  of  putting  it ;  but  you  will 
understand  what  I  mean.  I  always  think  it's 
an  unfair  thing  to  pretend  to  be  doing  a  lad  a 
kindness  when  all  the  while  you're  only  pleas- 
ing yourself." 

"But  without  any  premium,  Mr.  Arncliffe?" 
said  the  widow,  thinking  how  only  a  few  days 
before  Mr.  Ballinger  had  sent  for  her  to  his 
office,  and  told  her  by  how  many  installments, 
paid  down  at  stated  periods,  be  would  receive 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
thought  was  the  lowest  possible,  figure  at  which 
he  could  engage  to  initiate  Roger  into  the  pro- 
fession, and  even  then  only  in  a  second-hand, 
pupil-teacher  sort  of  fashion,  much  sweeping 
and  errand  running  being  still  required  to  sup- 
plement the  deficiency  —  "without  any  pre- 
mium?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Arncliffe,  with  that 
bluff,  blundering  awkwardness  which  always 
came  over  him  when  people  began  to  thank 
him  for  any  thing  he  was  doing,  "if  you'll 
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just  hand  the  lad  over  to  me,  and  let  me  make 
what  I  can  of  him,  or  at  any  rate  put  him  in 
the  way  of  making  what  he  can  for  himself,  I 
don't  think  there'll  be  much  of  a  balance  of 
thanks  to  strike  between  us.  So  you'd  best  say 
nothing  more  about  it.  I'll  look  in  at  Ballin- 
ger's  some  of  these  days,  and  hear  what  he's 
got  to  say  about  it.  No  agreement  with  him 
yet,  is  there,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?" 

Mrs.  Monkeston  was  thankful  now  to  say 
there  was  not.  A  few  days  ago  she  would 
have  been  so  thankful  to  say  there  was. 

"All 'right;  then  it's  plain  sailing.  Good- 
night, little  Brownie,"  he  continued,  nodding  to 
Jean,  who  had  been  casting  shy  glances  upon 
him  from  behind  the  shelter  of  her  mother's 
chair.  "  I  think,  by  the  look  of  that  forehead 
of  yours,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing of  you,  too  ;  only  I  suppose  mother  will 
want  to  keep  you  quiet  at  home.  Bless  your 
little  pale  face ! " 

And  in  his  sudden,  abrupt  way  he  turned 
round  and  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment,  with  a 
gentle,  caressing  touch,  on  the  child's  soft  curls. 
Then  he  whisked  out  of  the  house,  and  away 
to  his  two  meanly-furnished  little  rooms  at  the 
Wools  thorpe  works,  where  he  began  to  put  his 
things  together  for  a  journey  to  London  on 
the  morrow.  For  it  was  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  among  all  the  people 
who  gathered  there,  peers  and  princes,  besides 
those  grander  kings  whom  art  or  science  crowns, 
none  would  be  received  with  more  honor  than 
Matthew  Arncliffe,  once  the  untutored  country 
lad,  but  now  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  En- 
gland's book  of  greatness. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  course  Mr.  Ballinger  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  the  subject  when,  according  to  promise, 
Mr.  Arncliffe  went  over  to  speak  to  him  about 
the  proposed  change  in  Roger  Monkeston's  life. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  loss  of  his  quick-footed  errand- 
boy  without  some  little  effort  to  express  to  Mr. 
Arncliffe  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
was  making. 

In  fact,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  say 
that,  setting  aside  the  unbounded  respect  he 
had  always  felt  for  the  master  of  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works  as  a  man  of  science,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  his  native 
country,  nothing  but  a  truly  disinterested  re- 
gard for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  —  here 
Mr.  Ballinger  assumed  the  platform  style,  and 
beamed  over  his  office  desk  upon  an  imaginary 
audience — nothing,  he  might  say,  but  that  re- 
gard would  have  induced  him  to  forego  what 
he  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  considering  as 
his  lawful  claim  upon  the  services  of  young 
Monkeston. 

"  Oh,  then  there  was  an  agreement,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Arncliffe,  curtly.  "  Didn't  know 


any  thing  about  it  — sure  I  didn't  know  any 
thing  about  it.  Mrs.  Monkeston  gave  me  to 
understand  none  had  been  made." 

Mr.  Ballinger  begged  to  be  excused.  He 
had  not,  if  Mr.  Arncliffe  would  pardon  him  for 
the  correction — he  had  not  stated  that  there 
was  any  agreement,  save  that  which  he  might 
say  a  gentleman  had  a  right  to  expect  when, 
after  many  acts  of  kindness  and  much  expend- 
iture of  valuable  professional  time,  he  had  re- 
duced the  affairs  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Monkeston  to  something  like  order,  and,  in- 
stead of  accepting  any  pecuniary  remuneration 
for  that  expenditure,  had  still  further  added  to 
the  obligation  by  taking  the  son  into  his  office 
for  the  purpose  of  training  him  to  the  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Ballinger  thought  he  might  be  par- 
doned for  suggesting  that  such  a  course  of  ac- 
tion constituted  a  claim  perhaps  as  binding  as 
a  written  agreement,  which  he  was  bound  to 
say  certainly  did  not  exist. 

"Were  you  going  to  take  the  lad,  and  stick 
to  him  till  you'd  made  a  man  of  him  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Arncliffe,  jerking  out  each  word  with  a 
short,  quick  emphasis  of  irritability,  for  Mr. 
Ballinger's  paragraphs  were  a  nuisance. 

Mr.  Ballinger  declined  to  waste  his  respect- 
ed friend's  valuable  time  by  entering  into  any 
detailed  statements  with  regard  to  his  inten- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  had  cherished 
plans  of  his  own  which  might — he  would  not 
of  course  bind  himself  to  say  that  they  would — 
but  which  might  have  eventuated  favorably  for 
him  when,  after  a  few  years,  of  application  to 
the  lower  duties  of  his  office,  he  had  begun  to 
gain  an  insight  into  business.  But  he  would 
let  that  pass.  It  was  not  his  place  to  enlarge 
upon  what  he  meant  to  have  done,  any  more 
than  upon  the  sacrifices  which,  out  of  respect 
to  Mr.  Arncliffe,  he  had  felt  himself  compelled 
to  make.  He  would  only  say  it  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  him  —  a  slight  disappointment, 
not  to  put  it  more  strongly  than  that ;  but 
young  Monkeston  had  his  best  wishes,  his  very 
best  wishes.  He  was  sure  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  advance  in  every 
possible  way  the  youth's  prospects  in  life. 
Furthermore,  and  in  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  waive  the  ceremony  of  a 
formal  notice,  and  allow  the  youth  to  quit  his 
present  sphere  of  labor  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months  —  a  relinqnishment  of  obvious 
rights,  which  he  thought  Mr.  Arncliffe  would 
receive  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Mr.  Arncliffe  thought  that,  where  there  was 
no  agreement  and  no  payment,  there  was  scarce- 
ly need  of  a  three  months'  notice. 

"  I  want  the  lad  now,"  he  said,  gruffly. 
"He's  been  feeding  your  fires  and  running 
your  errands  long  enough." 

Mr.  Ballinger  declined  to  enter  into  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  on  that  point.  Mr. 
Arncliffe  would  perhaps  pardon  him  for  say- 
ing that  it  was  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  with- 
out going  at  length  into  the  arguments  which 
might  be  adduced  in  its  defense.  However,  as 
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Mr.  Arnclift'e  had  doubtless  acquainted  himself 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  youth,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  the  desirability  of  speedily  securing 
his  services,  he  would  not  selfishly  insist  on  his 
own  rights.  He  was  proud  to  say  that  he  had 
never  been  a  man  selfishly  to  insist  upon  his 
own  rights.  He  had  always  allowed  private 
considerations  to  fall  into  the  background 
where  a  benevolent  object  was  to  be  obtained. 
He  should,  therefore,  be  willing  —  nay,  he 
thought  he  might  go  still  further,  and  add  that 
he  should  have  pleasure,  since  Mr.  Arncliffe 
wished  it,  in  at  once  relinquishing  his  claims 
upon  young  Monkeston's  services.  It  was  not 
what  every  man  in  his  position  and  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  would  have  done,  and  he 
trusted  Mr.  Arncliffe  would  pardon  him  for 
suggesting  that  it  was  a  sacrifice ;  but  if  the 
welfare  of  one  who  already  owed  him  much 
gratitude  required  it,  he  was  ready  to  put  aside 
his  own  personal  feelings,  and  thus  add  one 
more  to  the  many  benefits  which  the  family  of 
his  deceased  relative  had  received  from  him. 
Having  made  these  remarks,  he  hoped  Mr. 
Arncliffe  would  think  he  had  explained  him- 
self sufficiently  on  the  subject. 

Most  likely  Mr.  Arncliffe  did  think  so — most 
likely  he  had  thought  so  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  listened,  on  the  whole,  very  patiently,  only 
with  an  occasional  twinkle  of  humor  among 
the  crow's-feet  at  the  corners  of  his  little  gray 
eyes  while  Mr.  Ballinger  enlarged  upon  his 
intentions  and  sacrifices ;  and  once  or  twice  he 
had  felt  very  much  inclined  to  call  "hear, 
hear!"  when,  after  having  toiled  to  the  summit 
of  some  long  paragraph,  Mr.  Ballinger  made  a 
slight  pause  and  reached  out  his  hand  in  search 
of  a  possible  glass  of  water,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  placed  before  the  chairman  for  use  while 
the  audience  was  applauding.  Perhaps,  joined 
to  that  splendid  power  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion which  made  Matthew  Arncliffe  one  of  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  was  just  so  much  quiet 
insight  into  character  as  made  him  value  Mr. 
Ballinger's  intentions  and  sacrifices  at  their 
right  estimate.  However  that  might  be,  he 
accepted  them  both  without  further  ado,  and 
went  straight  from  the  office  to  the  little  shop 
in  Bishop's  Lane  to  tell  Mrs.  Monkeston  that 
all  was  arranged  satisfactorily. 

Just  one  month  from  that  time  Roger  Monk- 
eston, aged  thirteen,  put  on  for  the  first  time 
his  fustian  suit,  and  took  his  place  in  the  en- 
gine-sheds of  the  Woolsthorpe  works.  With 
that  a  glad  new  era  in  his  life  began. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TEN  years  passed  away.  Quiet,  uneventful 
years,  judging  events  by  those  stormy  waves 
of  joy  and  sorrow  which  break  upon  the  shore 
of  life,  and,  retreating,  leave  them  strewn  with 
blackened  drift-wood  from  many  a  wrecked 
hope,  or  spangled  with  rare  and  delicate  frag- 


ments of  deep-sea  blossom  and  rainbow-colored 
shells,  cast  up  to  tell  of  the  treasures  of  some 
far-off  and  yet  unknown  world  of  beauty. 

Cruxborongh,  at  least  that  respectable  por- 
tion of  it  represented  by  the  professional  and 
retired  classes,  went  on  its  way  as  usual,  well- 
dressed,  well-behaved,  exercising  a  most  wise 
doctrine  of  selection  in  the  matter  of  its  ac- 
quaintances, specially  holding  itself  aloof  from 
any  thing  like  familiar  intercourse  with  people 
who  were  foolish  enough  or  unfortunate  enough 
to  keep  shops  for  the  sale  of  plain  and  fancy 
needle-work.  For  though  the  place  was  be- 
nevolent and  beneficent  in  the  extreme — no 
cathedral  town  in  England  more  so— it  prefer- 
red to  practice  its  good  qualities  on  people  who 
were  decidedly  of  the  poorer  classes — people 
whose  misfortunes  placed  them  quite  far  away 
on  the  wrong  side  of  that  cord  which  society 
draws  so  scrupulously  between  the  reserved 
and  back  seats  of  its  great  public  entertain- 
ments. Cruxborough  would  get  up  no  end  of 
ba/ars,  and  give  the  proceeds  of  them  to  ragged 
little  street- Arabs,  brown -stuff  charity  chil- 
dren, and  Church  of  England  orphans,  who,  in 
return  for  the  same,  sang  touching  hymns  in 
public,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
their  benefactors.  But  that  other  sort  of  char- 
ity which  shakes  hands  with  dubiously  destitute 
people — widows  who  were  once  almost  as  re- 
spectable as  itself,  and  orphans  who  can  even 
yet  remember  sitting  in  the  reserved  seats, 
which  invites  them  to  tea  now  and  then,  stops 
to  speak  to  them  in  the  streets,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  asking  them  to  meet  its  own  familiar 
friends — that  sort  of  charity  was  a  nuisance  in 
Cruxborough,  a  great  nuisance.  Indeed,  it 
was  wisely  swept  ont  of  the  way  altogether, 
along  with  other  more  palpable  and  material 
nuisances  which  the  City  Commissioners  took 
under  their  own  control.  "  Here  are  our  guin- 
eas and  our  half-sovereigns,"  said  Cruxborough 
select.  "  Take  them,  ye  presidents  and  secre- 
taries of  benevolent  institutions,  clothe  squalid 
poverty  with  cheap  flannel  petticoats,  teach  it 
its  Church  catechism,  and  feed  it  with  the 
wholesomest  of  oatmeal-porridge  that  can  be 
contracted  for  at  a  profit ;  but  for  the  love  of 
respectability,  for  the  credit  of  our  position,  and 
the  sake  of  the  grown-up  daughters  who  are 
crying  to  us  for  a  suitable  settlement  in  life,  do 
not  ask  us  to  give  struggling  worth  the  entree 
into  our  parlors,  or  smirch  our  visiting  lists 
with  the  names  of  widows  who  keep  ready- 
made  linen-shops." 

And  who  shall  blame  little  Cruxborough  for 
this  wise  doctrine  of  selection  ? 

So  that  Mrs.  Monkeston  had  plenty  of  cus- 
tomers, but  no  callers — none,  at  least,  of  a  sort 
that  was  likely  to  raise  her  social  position  in 
the  place.  Mr.  Arncliffe  certainly  did  look  in 
very  frequently,  but  that  was  mere  kindness, 
as  Mrs.  Balmain  said — mere  kindness ;  and  of 
course  he  never  asked  them  to  his  own  house, 
being  an  old  bachelor,  and  living,  when  he  was 
not  up  in  London  among  the  scientific  societies, 
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in  a  couple  of  plainly-furnished  rooms  at  the 
Woolsthorpe  works,  with  an  antiquated  female 
to  look  after  him.  Nothing  at  all,  that  sort  of 
acquaintance,  to  be  proud  of.  And  Dr.  Boni- 
face used  to  look  in  occasionally,  she  thought 
— kindness  again,  nothing  hut  kindness.  Ev- 
ery one  knew  that  Dr.  Boniface  was  a  man  who 
would  drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  his  own  washer- 
woman if  he  thought  it  would  please  the  poor 
thing.  She  had  heard,  too,  but  most  likely  it 
was  only  report,  that  Mr.  Grant,  the  Minster 
organist,  had  taken  his  wife  across  to  hear  Jean 
Monkeston  play,  and  that  they  had  her  over 
in  an  evening  sometimes  at  their  own  house. 
Well,  possibly ;  the  girl  did  play  most  beauti- 
fully, and  had  a  great  deal  of  talent  in  other 
ways.  There  must  be  talent  in  the  family 
somewhere — most  likely  on  Mrs.  Monkeston's 
side.  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  a  capable  woman, 
there  was  no  denying  that ;  and  if  she  had  been 
content  to  let  her  own  relations  manage  for  her, 
put  Jean  into  an  orphanage,  and  keep  the  boy 
at  a  respectable  solicitor's  office,  while  she  got 
out  as  companion  to  a  lady,  why,  nobody  would 
have  had  any  thing  to  find  fault  with.  But 
she  had  always  been  a  woman  who  would  have 
her  own  way ;  and  of  course  people  who  would 
have  their  own  way  must  pay  for  it. 

And  that  young  man — that  Koger?  Had 
Mrs.  Ballinger  seen  him  lately  ?  It  was  Mrs. 
Balmain  who  thus  talked  the  affairs  of  the 
Monkestons  into  shape  one  day  while  spending 
a  few  hours  with  the  solicitor's  wife.  Had 
Mrs.  Ballinger  seen  him  lately?  It  was  really 
quite  disgraceful  to  meet  him  going  backward 
and  forward  from  those  works,  just  like  an  or- 
dinary mechanic,  with  grease -spotted  blouse, 
and  not  a  bit  of  white  linen  showing  about 
him,  and  such  hands!  Mr.  Balmain  said  he 
had  gone  into  the  surgery  once  to  take  a  poor 
man  who  had  been  hurt  in  the  engine -shed, 
and  really  you  might  have  thought  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  blacksmith.  It  was  disgraceful, 
simply  disgraceful.  What  Mrs.  Monkeston 
could  have  been  thinking  about  when .  she  let 
liim  be  taken  out  of  a  respectable  office  to  go 
into  that  sort  of  thing  she  could  not  imagine. 
And  his  manners,  too,  so  off-hand  and  independ- 
ent. Not  a  bit  of  consciousness  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  would  raise  his  dirty  cap  to  you  in 
the  street,  if  he  happened  to  catch  your  eye, 
with  as  much  self-possession  as  if  he  had  been 
the  finest  gentleman.  Mrs.  Balmain  could  not 
endure  that  sort  of  thing.  Could  Mrs.  Bal- 
linger endure  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ballinger  could  not  endure  it  either. 
It  was  disgusting.  And  after  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Monkeston  had  behaved  to  her 
husband,  too !  But  her  daughter  Matilda  had 
been  obliged  to  cut  him  completely,  and  so  had 
Reginald.  They  said  it  really  compromised 
them  to  have  to  move  to  him  in  the  street. 

"And  I  supported  them  in  it,  Mrs.  Balmain 
— I  did  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Ballinger,  drawing 
herself  up  with  matronly  dignity,  and  looking 
round  complacently  upon  the  splendid  dining- 


room  of  that  new  mansion  on  the  Poriman 
Road.  "  I  don't  approve  of  having  my  chil- 
dren's feelings  wounded  in  that  way.  I  think 
position  is  a  thing  you  can  not  be  too  careful 
about." 

Mrs.  Balmain  thought  Mrs.  Ballinger  was 
quite  right  to  support  them  in  it.  For  her 
own  part,  she  had  dropped  the  acquaintance 
some  time  ago — indeed,  ever  since  her  daugh- 
ters were  old  enough  to  go  iivto  society.  She 
thought  it  was  so  very  important  to  keep  young 
people  select.  She  had  nothing  against  young 
Monkeston  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
might  be  all  right — she  hoped  he  was ;  and  if 
he  had  been  wise  enough  to  have  kept  in  Mr. 
Ballinger's  office,  where  by  this  time  he  would 
have  had  quite  an  insight  into  the  profession, 
she  should  not  at  all  have  minded  asking  him 
in  now  and  then  for  an  evening — a  young  man 
was  useful  sometimes  to  fill  up  a  gap,  espe- 
cially in  a  place  like  Cruxborough,  where  male 
society  was  scarce.  But,  as  things  were  now, 
she  would  sooner  let  Edie  and  Gracie  practice 
their  part '•songs  without  a  bass  voice  at  all 
than  ask  a  young  man  out  of  an  engine-shed 
to  join  them. 

So  would  Mrs.  Ballinger.  And  now  that 
the  shop  was  succeeding,  there  was  no  need 
for  even  patronage.  That  carved  woodwork 
of  Jean  Monkeston's  seemed  to  be  quite  a  hit. 
Very  "pretty,  certainly;  and  it  was  a  great 
mercy  the  poor  girl  was  able  to  make  a  little 
money  for  herself  so.  It  would  keep  her  from 
being  such  a  helpless  burden  on  her  mother  and 
brother.  Mrs.  Ballinger  must  say,  though,  she 
had  never  gone  to  the  shop  except  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  Mrs.  Monkeston,  after  the  first 
few  months,  seemed  so  very  distant,  quite  above 
her  position  —  vexed,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
not  called  upon ;  and  if  that  coarse  servant- 
girl,  Gurtha,  came  in  to  wait,  she  grinned  at 
you  as  if  she  had  known  you  all  her  life,  just 
because  she  happened  to  be  at  the  Willow- 
marshes  when  Mrs.  Monkeston's  friends  went 
out  to  visit  her  in  the  time  of  her  prosperity, 
poor  thing!  In  fact,  it  was — 

Mrs.  Ballinger  stooped  down  with  a  look  of 
extreme  disgust  to  shake  off  an  earwig  which 
had  had  the  presumption  to  crawl  out  of  some 
flowers  upon  her  elegant  cambric  costume. 
That  was  just  what  it  was. 

But.  Mrs.  Ballinger  floated  on  the  very 
smoothest  waters  of  .society  now.  Her  hus- 
band was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in 
Cruxborough.  Those  bank  shares  had  come 
just  at  the  right  time.  As  old  Hiram  Arm- 
strong said,  little  made  much,  and  much  made 
more.  The  number  of  his  shares  had  increased 
tenfold  as  opportunities  came  for  buying  oth- 
ers, until  now  the  interest  of  them  alone — Mar- 
tinet's bank  being  the  best  investment  in  the 
place — brought  him  in  a  handsome  income,  in- 
dependent of  the  profits  of  his  profession.  A 
few  people,  envious  souls,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  Mrs.  Ballinger  driving  into  town  in  that 
elegant  little  pony-carriage,  or  Miss  Matilda 
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smiling  supremely  in  laces  and  cameos  at  the 
fashionable  district  church,  talked  wisely  about 
the  imprudence  of  putting  too  many  eggs  into 
one  basket.  Five-and-twenty  per  cent,  was 
rather  a  high  rate  of  interest,  they  thought,  to 
last  forever.  If  they  were  in  Mr.  Ballinger's 
shoes,  they  would  sell  out  while  shares  were  at 
such  a  splendid  premium.  If  a  panic  did  come 
— and  nobody  could  tell  whether  it  might  or 
might  not — things  would  begin  to  look  awk- 
ward. What  would  become,  then,  they  should 
like  to  know,  of  that  sumptuously-furnished 
mansion  on  the  Portman  Koad,  and  the  ele- 
gant pony-carriage,  and  the  silk  and  the  satin, 
and  the  scarlet  and  the  velvet,  in  which  some 
people  they  could  mention  seemed  to  put  their 
trust?  But  most  likely  Mr.  Ballinger  knew 
what  he  was  about.  It  was  not  their  place  to 
talk. 

Most  likely  Mr.  Ballinger  did  know  what  he 
was  about,  too,  when  he  began  to  launch  out 
to  such  an  extent  as  caused  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily to  ride  proudly  enough  upon  the  topmost 
wave  of  Cruxborough  society.  And  if  he  was, 
perhaps,  living  just  a  little  beyond  his  means, 
and  if  he  did  feel  slightly  uncomfortable  when 
the  bills  came  in  for  those  dinners  and  balls 
and  evening  parties  which  Mrs.  Ballinger  in- 
sisted upon  giving,  still,'  now  was  not  the  time 
to  retrench.  He  must  keep  up  his  position  a 
year  or  two  longer,  at  any  rate.  For  Mr. 
Stanley  Armstrong,  old  Hiram's  nephew,  who 
had  come  into  all  the  property,  had  returned 
to  England,  bringing,  in  addition  to  his  uncle's 
thousands,  a  snug  independence  of  his  own, 
accumulated  in  the  colonies  ;  and  he  had  pull- 
ed down  the  old  place  at  Wastewood,  and  built 
a  splendid  new  mansion,  in  which  he  had  late- 
ly taken  up  his  residence ;  and  a  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance, a  very  pleasant  acquaintance,  had 
sprang  up  between  him  and  the  Ballingers ;  and 
he  seemed,  according  to  present  appearances, 
not  ill  disposed  toward  Matilda,  for  whom  her 
parents  could  wish  no  loftier  destiny  than  that 
she  should  take  possession  of  Wastewood  as 
Mrs.  Stanley  Armstrong.  To  end  this,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  expedient  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances a  little  longer ;  and,  to  the  same  end,  it 
was  equally  expedient  that  the  Ballinger  visit- 
ing list  should  not  be  choked  with  people  who 
kept  shops,  and  allowed  their  sons  to  go  about 
the  streets  like  blacksmiths'  apprentices. 

So  that  tilings  looked  very  dark  for  the 
Monkestons.  Indeed,  it  was  wonderful  how 
they  managed  to  exist  at  all  under  such  a  cloud 
of  social  deprecation,  still  more  how  they  could 
look  so  bright  and  comfortable  when  Dr.  Boni- 
face or  Mr.  Arncliffc — out  of  pure  kindness — 
looked  in  upon  them.  The  shop,  too,  that  bete 
noir  of  Cruxborough  respectability,  had  begun 
to  put  on  a  different  character.  The  plain 
linen  had  retired  quite  into  the  background, 
and  the  pasteboard  boxes  containing  materi- 
als for  ladies'  fancy  work  had  been  pushed  al- 
most entirely  aside,  to  make  room  for  the  dain- 
tiest little  carved  wood  crosses,  brackets,  pa- 


per-knives, and  pen-trays  which,  tastefully  dis- 
posed among  the  engravings,  gave  the  window 
quite  an  artistic  appearance.  These  things 
were  the  work  of  Jean  Monkeston,  who  had 
developed  an  aptitude  fop  design  and  execution 
almost  as  rare  as  her  brother's  mechanical  abil- 
ity. That  love  of  ecclesiastical  art  which  in 
her  childhood  manifested  itself  in  the  shaping 
of  her  "  bolonge  "  into  Gothic  arches  and  foli- 
ated tracery,  had  blossomed  out  of  late  years 
into  skill  which  promised  fair  to  afford  her  the 
means  of  earning  her  own  living.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  the  continual  presence  and  compan- 
ionship of  the  grand  old  Minster,  with  its  won- 
derful wealth  and  variety  of  ornament,  which 
had  fostered  this  taste  in  the  mind  of  the  girl, 
or  perhaps  it  was  her  natural  love  of  form  and 
beauty,  forever  denied  expression  in  her  own 
person,  which  thus  struggled  up  and  found  for 
itself  an  outlet  in  this  artistic  direction ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  her  labors  were  appreciated,  for 
the  fretwork  corner  of  Mrs.  Monkeston's  win- 
dow was  seldom  without  admirers,  and  Jean's 
spare  time  was  fully  occupied  in  replacing  the 
gaps  which  customers  made  among  her  pretty 
collection. 

Jean  was  a  girl  of  nineteen  now  —  nay,  a 
woman.  For,  knowing  none  of  the  rosy  dawn- 
light  which  comes  with  brightening  maiden- 
hood, and  never  having  felt  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness of  power  to  charm  by  the  magic  of  her 
beauty  or  the  melody  of  her  gracefid  presence, 
Jean  Monkeston  had  passed  at  once  from  the 
shy,  quiet,  observant  child  to  the  more  quiet 
and  observant  woman,  self-helpful,  self-deny- 
ing. Not  for  her  was  there  any  fair  landscape 
of  hope  or  promise  which  the  morning  prime 
of  youth  might  reveal  to  her  more  blessed  sis- 
ters ;  not  for  her  was  there  any  sweet  incense 
of  flattery  or  admiration ;  not  for  her  beauty's 
magic  crystal,  which,  flashing  upon  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  men,  should  bring  them  to  her  side, 
and  keep  them  there  beneath  the  happy  despot- 
ism of  love.  For  her  there  was  only  the  safe 
shadow,  the  plain,  straight,  level  road  of  duty, 
the  constant  cutting  down  and  rooting  up  of 
those  vain  longings  which  could  but  grow  into 
bitterness  and  disappointment,  until  at  last, 
their  very  springs  of  life  destroyed,  she  might 
rest  and  be  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  the  way. 
Jean  did  her  work,  and  she  had  her  reward. 
As  the  years  went  on,  they  brought  her  friends, 
the  companionship  of  sweet  and  noble  thoughts, 
the  quiet  sense  of  duty  done  ;  they  gave  her  at 
last  the  speech  of  art  for  the  expression  of  that 
beauty  which  stirred  so  strongly  within  her. 
Through  long,  longhours,  when  neither  strength 
nor  will  served  her  for  any  thing  else,  she  used 
to  sit  alone  in  Cruxborough  Minster,  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  organ,  and  watch  the  morn- 
ing sunlight  carry  down  mosaic  work  of  color — 
purple,  gold,  and  crimson — through  the  clear- 
story windows  to  trace  it  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment beneath.  And  she  read  the  thoughts  of 
the  old  monks  and  sculptors,  graven  forever  in 
that  boundless  wealth  of  device  which  cluster- 
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ed  round  every  arch  and  column  and  window 
of  the  temple  they  had  built.  She  looked  at 
the  saints  in  the  pictured  windows,  until  each 
face  seemed  to  be  as  the  face  of  a  friend  bent 
lovingly  upon  her  to  bid  her  be  of  good  cour- 
age. And  ever  as  she  sat  there  alone,  apart, 
companionless,  sometimes  in  the  sunny  morn- 
ing time,  sometimes  in  the  gray  stillness  of  win- 
ter twilight,  listening  to  the  chanted  music,  a 
strange  new  language  began  to  speak  itself  to 
her,  as  from  the  human  souls  who,  centuries 
ago,  had  lived  their  life  there,  and  wrought  for 
God's  glory,  and  labored  to  cover  their  sins  with 
this  cunning  broidery- work  of  stone.  Then  came 
other  speech,  chance  sentences  dropping  into  her 
soul  as  from  some  great  poem  whose  meaning 
she  could  not  yet  understand,  a  word  here 
and  a  word  there ;  and  she  listened,  the  brown- 
faced  little  hunchback,  as  she  sat  there  alone, 
looking  forth  with  such  wistful,  earnest  gaze 
into  her  cathedral  world.  Only  listened  at  first, 
and  then  in  feeble,  faltering  speech  tried  to  an- 
swer ;  answered  sometimes  in  music,  sometimes 
in  artistic  form,  giving  utterance,  as  best  she 
could,  to  the  thoughts  which  were  evoked  in 
her  own  soul  by  the  poetry  of  Nature  and  of 
Art.  Until  at  last  the  Spirit  of  Beauty — the 
glorious  Queen  of  Fairyland,  came  down  and 
dwelt  within  the  patient,  obedient  little  heart 
which  had  waited  for  her  so  reverently ;  and 
then  every  tone  of  music  and  every  form  of 
leaf  and  blossom  and  every  glory  of  color,  shin- 
ing down  from  storied  windows,  became  to  Jean 
Monkeston  a  minister  of  joy ;  and  her  life  put 
on  thankfulness  and  peace,  and  for  her  there 
was  no  more  night. 

Then,  in  the  pleasant  winter  evenings,  Rog- 
er came  home  from  his  work,  and  doffed  the 
blouse  which  parted  him  and  polite  society,  and 
joined  his  mother  and  sister  in  that  cozy  lit- 
tle parlor  behind  the  shop,  and  pored  over  the 
dialing  diagrams  or  the  problems  which  Mr. 
Arncliffe  set  him ;  or  he  amused  himself  with 
making  telescopes  and  orreries,  while  Jean 
played  to  him,  and  Mrs.  Monkeston,  the  grave, 
rigid  look  upon  her  face  almost  gone  now,  sat 
in  her  easy-chair  sewing.  Sometimes  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe brought  in  the  London  papers,  and  told 
them  Avhat  was  going  on  in  the  great  world  of 
science,  or  described  in  his  quaint,  simple,  half- 
comical  way  his  meetings  with  the  famous 
European  savants,  Roger's  bright  manly  face 
meanwhile  firing  with  ambition  as  he  thought 
that  he,  too,  might  one  day  find  his  place  among 
such  men. 

So  that  really,  after  all,  it  was  not  perhaps 
of  such  very  vital  importance  to  them  that  Mrs. 
Ballinger  had  found  herself  compelled  to  drop 
those  Monkestons. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AND  now  the  Festival  was  drawing  near — 
that  glorious  spring-tide  of  excitement,  which 
once  in  every  three  years  rolled  up  and  flooded 


the  high  and  dry  old  city  of  Crnxborough. 
Once  only  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant had  that  ancient  and  highly  respecta- 
ble place  allowed  itself  to  be  stirred  by  any  oth- 
er visitation  from  its  wonted  aspect  of  serene 
repose,  and  that  was  when,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before,  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  had  held  its  meet- 
ings there;  a  memorable  time,  for  bedrooms 
were  let  at  a  guinea  a  night,  and  several  wash- 
er-women retired  from  business  almost  imme- 
diately after  on  the  enormous  profits  they  had 
made. 

But  the  visit  of  the  British  Association,  though 
of  course  an  immense  honor  to  the  city,  and  an 
event  greatly  to  be  remembered  by  the  worthy 
mayor,  who  had  given  a  splendid  banquet  on 
the  occasion,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  rouse  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  ordinary  sort  of  people. 
Intellectual  men  with  huge  bald  foreheads 
and  long  gray  beards,  German  professors  with 
guide-books  sticking  out«of  their  pockets,  rud- 
dy-faced, broad-shouldered  Edinburgh  philoso- 
phers rambling  abstractedly  down  the  streets 
and  poking  their  umbrellas  into  the  faces  of 
unwary  passers-by,  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  and  doubtless  very  profitable  to  the  hotel 
keepers,  but  they  only  influenced — except  with 
the  aforementioned  umbrellas — the  educated 
classes.  The  masses  stared  at  them  with  ig- 
norant wonder,  and  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when 
they  were  gone.  The  Festival,  on  the  contra- 
ry, was  a  treat  for  every  one.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  might  be  as  to  the 
propriety  of  turning  the  Minster  into  a  temple 
of  fashion,  and  cramming  that  glorious  old  nave 
with  a  medley  of  artificial  flowers,  streamers, 
feathers,  and  gewgaws,  gaudy  enough  to  make 
the  sculptured  saints  in  the  triforium  turn  their 
heads  away  for  very  shame,  Cruxborough  at 
Festival  times  was  a  sight  to  do  one's  heart 
good.  Banners  floated  from  every  window, 
flags  streamed  from  the  church  towers,  crowds 
of  people  in  gala  costume  thronged  the  city 
from  all  parts,  carriages  of  the  county  families 
filled  the  close,  lovely  women  in  raiment  of  pur- 
ple and  crimson  streamed  through  that  grand 
western  entrance  into  the  Minster,  whose  bells 
meanwhile  rang  out  a  merry  peal  to  give  them 
welcome.  All  Cruxborough,  from  the  bishop 
in  his  palace  to  the  dingiest  little  dirt-pie  maker 
in  his  gutter,  waxed  happy  and  enthusiastic  in 
Festival  times.  The  city  gave  itself  over  to 
holiday-making,  and  one  great  cry  of  mirth  and 
feasting  overpowered  for  the  time  all  lesser 
sounds. 

Already  the  Cruxborough  Harmonic  Society, 
under  the  conductorshipot'Mr.  Grant,  the  Min- 
ster organist,  had  been  for  some  months  dili- 
gently practicing  the  oratorio  choruses  in  which 
it  would  have  to  take  part.  Roger  Monkeston, 
who  was  now  one  of  the  tenor  song-men  in'  the 
Minster  choir,  was  going  to  his  work  an  hour 
earlier  every  morning,  to  give  himself  more 
time  for  practice.  The  music  of  some  of  the 
oratorios  had  so  taken  possession  of  him  that 
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often,  as  he  worked  at  his  steam-lathe  in  the 
telescope-room,  he  would  involuntarily  break 
out  into  some  snatch  of  melody,  or  even  sing  to 
himself  whole  pages  of  the  tenor  solos,  with  the 
steady  monotonous  working  to  and  fro  of  the 
lathe  band  as  a  conductor's  baton.  The  tele- 
scope-room, where  he  worked  now,  adjoined  one 
of  the  lacquering  shops,  in  which  a  number  of 
young  women  were  employed.  Roger's  busi- 
ness rarely  took  him  into  this  room,  though  it 
was  separated  from  his  only  by  a  thin  wooden 
partition,  so  thin  that  he  could  hear  the  girls 
sometimes  laughing  and  chatting  over  their 
work.  Strange  sound  it  seemed  to  him,  who 
heard  so  little  laughter  in  that  quiet  old  house 
under  the  east  front  of  the  Minster.  Jean's 
merriment,  when  it  did  bubble  up  and  run  over, 
was  so  different  from  this — a  low  musical  rip- 
ple, full  of  quiet  content ;  and  others  than  hers, 
save  this,  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard.  Roger 
used  to  wonder  to  himself  sometimes  what  oth- 
er girls  were  like,  and  whether  he  should  ever 
be  rich  enough  and  well-dressed  enough  to  go 
into  society  where  he  might  meet  them  with- 
out being  snubbed  or  haughtily  passed  by. 
And  perhaps — but  there  was  Jean.  His  life 
must  be  given  to  her. 

Bat  it  so  chanced  one  afternoon  as,  after  his 
fashion,  he  was  talking  to  himself  in  music  while 
shaping  the  brass-work  of  a  telescope,  a  sweet 
treble  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition 
began  the  same  air.  Hearing  it,  Roger  fell  into 
a  second,  and  so  the  two  went  on  together  to 
the  end.  Roger  was  called  away  then  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  works,  and  heard  no  more 
that  day  of  his  companion  singer.  But  next 
morning,  coming  to  his  work  at  the  same  place, 
he  began  to  sing  the  tenor  part  of  the  duet  from 
the  "Creation,"  "Graceful  Consort,"  and  at 
the  end  of  it  the  same  clear  soprano  which  he 
had  heard  the  day  before  took  up  the  air,  and 
with  a  slightly  foreign  accent  sang  it  through. 
When,  his  part  began  again  she  still  sustained 
hers  quite  correctly,  finishing  with  a  soft  di- 
minuendo, clear,  fine,  subtle  as  a  violin  note. 

Some  girl  belonging  to  the  Cruxborough 
Harmonic  Society,  most  likely.  Mr.  Grant  had 
some  very  good  voices  among  his  choir,  and 
they  were  practicing  so  industriously  now  for  the 
Festival.  The  choruses  from  the  "  Creation," 
too,  were  just  being  done,  which  made  it  more 
likely  that  she  might  have  taken  up  some  of 
the  other  music  of  the  oratorio..  Roger  might 
easily  have  made  some  excuse  for  going  into 
the  lacquering-room  to  find  out  who  sat  at  the 
bench  next  to  the  partition  which  divided  it 
from  his  shop,  but  the  thought  never  occurred 
to  him.  As  yet  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
song  than  in  the  singer,  and  while  one  was  so 
sweet,  lie  cared  not  very  much  what  manner  of 
form  the  other  bore.  Besides,  only  a  day  or 
two  after  that,  Mr.  Arncliffe  sent  for  him  and 
gave  him  some  problems  to  work  out  which 
kept  him  in  the  office  until  they  were  done ;  and 
as  Roger  was  generally  a  whole  man  to  one  thing 
at  a  time,  the  mathematics  had  the  best  of  it. 


But  some  weeks  after,  he  was  coming  down 
a  long  corridor  into  which  that  belonging  to 
the  lacquering-room  led,  and  far  off  he  heard 
a  clear  voice  caroling  out  the  "  Graceful  Con- 
sort" solo.  Roger  joined  in  with  his  second, 
while  yet  the  singer  was  unseen,  and  not  until 
he  reached  the  corridor  where  the  two  ways 
met  did  a  laughing  girl-face  look  up  into  his. 
Suddenly  her  song  stopped.  A  smile  more 
glorious  still  flashed  over  the  red  lips,  and 
meeting  his  glance  with  one  innocent,  fearless, 
straightforward,  she  said,  slowly  and  carefully, 
as  if  the  sentence  took  some  trouble  to  put  to- 
gether, 

"  What,  then  ?     It  is  you  who  do  sing." 

So  saying  she  passed  him  by,  and  Roger  felt 
as  if  a  burst  of  sunshine  had  suddenly  gone  out. 
Before  he  had  time  to  reply,  she  was  far  away, 
singing  like  a  sky-lark  as  she  went. 

That  was  Roger's  introduction  to  Grctchen 
Miiller,  a  lacquering  girl,  who  had  lately  come 
to  the  Woolsthorpe  works.  Certainly  the  cere- 
mony might  have  been  more  formal ;  perhaps 
it  ought  to  have  been  so,  if  Gretchcn  had  been 
a  proper-minded  young  woman  and  Roger  an 
equally  proper-minded  young  man.  Perhaps 
Gretchen  ought  to  have  shut  her  lips,  and  cast 
down  those  sunny  blue  eyes  of  hers,  and  walk- 
ed demurely  by  when  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  a  strange  workman ;  and  Roger,  re- 
membering that  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
wealthy  farmer,  and  that  his  own  social  posi- 
tion, though  somewhat  unsatisfactory  at  pres- 
ent, might  be  said  to  lean  to  respectability's 
side,  ought  to  have  started,  said,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,"  and  taken  care  never  to  repeat  the 
encounter.  But,  then,  if  people  always  did 
what  they  ought  to  do,  how  few  stories  would 
ever  be  written ! 

Right  or  wrong,  Roger  sang  many  a  sweet 
song  at  his  bench  after  that — not  out  of  the 
"  Creation  "  at  all,  though,  and  always  the  car- 
oling voice  replied,  sometimes  in  an  English 
ballad,  sometimes  in  a  tender  little  German 
song,  whose  words  he  could  not  understand, 
but  whose  thought,  if  it  was  like  the  music, 
must  have  been  bright  and  delicate  as  a  dew- 
drop.  A  new,  strange  sort  of  shyness,  which 
he  could  not  understand,  kept  him  from  making 
any  excuse  now  for  going  into  the  lacquering- 
room,  so  he  did  not  see  the  girl  again  until  af- 
ter many  days  of  this  pleasant  singing  talk,  and 
then  they  met  by  chance,  as  the  works  were  clos- 
ing at  six  o'clock.  She  was  crossing  the  court- 
yard with  a  dark-faced,  oddly-dressed  woman, 
who  was  also  employed  in  the  lacquering-rooms. 
Roger  thought  she  looked  prettier  than  ever, 
with  a  hood  of  coarse  blue  woolen  stuff  tied  over 
her  golden  curls,  and  cloak  of  the  same  folded 
carelessly  round  her ;  more  modest  and  maid- 
enly she  could  not  look,  spite  of  the  clear,  fear- 
less, blue-eyed  glance,  and  the  bright,  surprised 
laugh  with  which  she  met  him. 

But  when  the  dark-faced  woman  saw  her  pret- 
ty companion  smile  into  the  eyes  of  the  hand- 
some young  workman,  she  drew  closer  to  her, 
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took  her  by  the  arm — almost  fiercely,  Roger 
thought — and  led  her  determinately  away. 

Roger  followed  them  at  a  little  distance.  They 
walked  together  down  the  High  Street,  past  the 
City  Hall,  where  the-  woman  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  the  great  Festival  bills,  which 
were  already  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there,  and  down  a  narrow  street  or  two  to 
the  entrance  of  the  college  yard,  where  Gret- 
chen  was  dropped. 

To  -Roger's  great  satisfaction  she  walked 
straight  across  the  yard  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's 
rooms  at  the  farthest  corner,  opened  the  door 
without  knocking,  and  went  in.  Through  the 
uncurtained  window  he  could  see  her,  by  the 
flickering  firelight,  take  off  her  hood  and  cloak, 
shake  back  her  ruffled  hair,  which  shone  like 
dusky  gold  in  the  little  room,  and  then,  with 
careless,  weary  grace  throw  herself  down  upon 
the  estimable  washer-woman's  tidy,  check-cov- 
ered sofa. 

She  was  all  right,  then.  Poor  and  simple 
though  she  might  be,  she  must  be  good  and 
pure,  or  she  would  not  be  at  home  in  a  house 
like  that.  Mrs.  Bratchet,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  having  a  spell  of  idleness  in  the  twilight, 
bustled  up,  stirred  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze, 
and  drew  the  curtain  across  the  window;  while 
Roger  turned  home  to  apply  himself  as  best  he 
might  to  those  terribly  stiff  dialing  problems 
which  Mr.  Arncliffe  so  often  gave  him  now  to 
solve. 

But  there  was  no  dialing  for  him  that  night. 
One  face — the  rosy,  smiling  face  of  the  lacquer- 
ing girl — flashed  out  upon  him  through  all  the 
parabolic  or  hyperbolic  lines  which  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  describe.  One  voice — her  voice, 
sweet  as  the  ripple  of  a  brook  in  summer-time — 
would  keep  singing  on  to  him,  as  in  a  low,  half- 
audible  whisper  he  pondered  over  his  abstruse 
calculations.  At  last  he  gave  it  up. 

"  Oh,  Jean,  play  to  me !" 

Jean,  sitting  there  carving  a  bracket  in  Goth- 
ic work,  looked  np  in  astonishment.  She  was 
always  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  while  her  brother 
sat  at  the  table  with  those  great  sheets  of  fig- 
tires  before  him.  She  knew  be  required  such 
perfect  silence.  A  chance  remark,  a  careless 
question,  would  spoil  all  his  calculations,  and 
send  him  back  wearied  to  the  beginning  of  the 
long  train  of  thought  again.  And  he  had  been 
at  work  such  a  little  time,  too,  to-night. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Jean.  It's  all  got  into  a  mud- 
dle. You  must  play  me  straight  again  with  one 
of  Beethoven's  slow  movements.  These  both- 
ering problems  seem  to  get  worse  and  worse." 

Jean  played,  and  Roger  stretched  himself 
out  on  the  hearth-rug,  his  hands  clasped  under 
his  head,  a  happy  smile  coming  and  going  upon 
his  face  as  he  turned  it  away  into  the  shadow. 
And  by-and-by  his  thoughts  changed  to  dreams, 
and  the  dreams  were  all  of  Gretchcn  Miiller. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THAT  was  Mrs.  Bratchet's  night  for  bringing 
home  the  washing,  and  she  seldom  brought  it 
home  without  coming  into  that  little  room  be- 
hind the  shop,  and  having  a  few  minutes'  chat 
with  Mrs.  Monkeston.  Mrs.  Bratchet  was  a 
joined  member  of  the  Primitives,  and  had  just 
persuaded  Gurtha  to  become  a  joined  member 
too,  so  that  there  was  now  a  fresh  bond  of  union 
between  her  and  her  old  friend  of  the  farm 
kitchen. 

What  a  warm,  sweet  light  of  home  and  peace 
there  was  in  that  old  parlor  as  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
her  honest  face  beaming  with  a  light  as  warm 
and  sweet,  came  courtesying  into  it.  Court- 
esying  very  low,  too,  for  the  college  yard  wash- 
er-woman had  a  keen  scent  for  "  quality,"  and 
could  discern  it  quickly  under  whatever  cover 
of  humble  surroundings  it  might  have  crept  for 
shelter;  much  more  quickly  than  Mrs.  Ballinger 
or  Mrs.  Balmain,  with  all  their  advantages  of 
birth  and  education. 

"But  they're  as  blind  as  moles,  is  the  Crux- 
borough  folks,"  she  would  say  to  Gurtha  some- 
times, when  the  two  worthy  fellow -members 
were  holding  a  private  band  meeting  over  the 
kitchen  fire  ;  "  they  can't  see  a  bit  o'  worth 
nowhere  without  they've  a  golden  candle  to 
light  'em  to  it,  and,  law  bless  you  !  when  they've 
got  sight  of  the  candle,  they  don't  care  for 
nought  else.  If  the  missus,  bless  her  !  would 
set  'em  down  on  satin  and  velvet,  and  feed  'em 
with  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  they'd  find  out  she 
was  quality  quick  enough,  let  'em  alone  for 
that." 

"Ay,"  growled  honest  Gurtha,  "a  golden 
candle  gives  a  good  light.  There's  nought 
like  it  if  you  want  to  see  your  way  plain  through 
Cruxborough." 

Jean  ceased  her  playing  as  Mrs1.  Bratchet 
came  in,  and  went  to  her  OAvn  place  by  her 
mother's'  side.  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  knitting 
in  the  twilight.  No  rest  for  her  in  shine  or 
shadow  yet.  But  her  worn,  stately  face  was 
full  of  peace  now,  and  the  grave,  dark  eyes  had 
a  look  of  satisfied  quiet,  after  the  long  toil  of 
a  life  that  had  once  had  sorer  need  of  rest. 
And  Roger — how  handsome  the  young  fellow 
looked,  lying  there  on  the  hearth-rug,  the  fire- 
light flashing  upon  his  black  curls  and  richly- 
colored  face,  albeit  the  hands  still  clasped  un- 
der his  head  were  not  of  the  whitest !  Indeed, 
any  thing  but  that,  as  Mrs.  Ballinger  said.  No 
wo'nder  she  had  been  obliged  to  drop  the  owner 
of  them. 

Having  made  her  courtesy  and  received  her 
money,  Mrs.  Bratchet  began  to  rub  her  hands, 
her  usual  manner  of  intimating  that  she  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  little  conversation. 
Mrs.  Monkeston  understood,  and  began  by  a 
few  approving  remarks  on  the  getting  -  up  of 
the  linen. 

"Yes,  ma'am."  And  Mrs.  Bratchet,  seeing 
that  the  way  was  cpen,  subsided  into  a  chair 
close  to  the  door,  with  a  view  to  greater  com- 
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fort  in  speech.  "  I  don't  say  but  what  they're 
a  good  sample,  though  them  wristbands  of  Mr. 
Roger's  has  took  a  deal  of  getting  clean.  It's 
the  grease,  you  see,  us  sets  in  'em  so,  while,  as 
you  may  say,  it  wants  a  miracle  to  whiten  'em. 
I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I  was  a-tellin'  Gurtha,  only  a 
bit  since,  when  she  come  in,  and  I  was  agate 
of  'em,  I  got  my  sins  rubbed  away  with  a  vast 
less  rubbing  nor  what  it  takes  me  to  get  the 
dirt  out  o'  them  there  wristbands.  But,  you 
see,  it  was  faith  did  it  then,  ma'am,  and  it  isn't 
faith  as  'lido  it  for  the  wristbands— only  works, 
as  you  may  say." 

"  Together  with  a  diligent  use  of  the  out- 
ward means  of  soap  and  soda,"  suggested 
Jean. 

"Why,  yes,  miss;  and  I  put  'em  through  it 
well,  I  did.  I  never  spare  a  bit  o'  soap  when 
it's  for  Master  Roger;  and  then  those  wrist- 
bands is  fit  for  a  prince.  I  couldn't  have 
done  no  more  for  'cm  if  they'd  been  to  go  to 
the  Festival  in.  I  lay,  sir,  you'll  be  getting 
ready  for  the  Festival  by  this.  They  allers 
look  to  the  Minster  singers  to  hold  'em  up." 

"Yes,"  said  Roger,  looking  dreamily  across 
to  the  corner  where  Mrs.  Bratchet  sat,  square, 
brisk,  and  upright,  as  was  her  fashion.  "I  ex- 
pect we  shall  have  to  sing  in  the  choruses.  It's 
the  first  Festival  for  me,  you  know,  since  I  was 
a  little  boy-singer.  Are  you  going,  Mrs.  Brat- 
chet?" 

"Me  going,  Master  Roger?  I  should  like 
to  see  myself  among  all  them  fine  folks.  I 
haven't  clothes  to  fit  Cruxborough  Festival,  nor 
ever  had,  and  them  choruses  is  overmuch  for 
me.  I've  heard  'em  at  Christmas-time  i'  the 
Minster,  and  they  make  me  while  I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels. 
No,  Master  Roger,  I'll  wait,  please  the  Lord, 
while  I  get  a  front -seat  ticket  for  the  great 
Festival  rip  above,  and  then  won't  I  sing  as 
loud  as  any  of  'em  ?  A}',  and  I  will  that !  Bless 
you,  I  shall  never  stop,  once  I  get  set  agate." 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Bratchet,  but  if  you  mean  to 
have  a  front  seat  you  must  sit  still  and  listen. 
They  don't  do  any  singing  there.  It's  only 
members  of  the  choir  that  sing." 

"That's  a  true  word  you've  spoken,  Master 
Roger,  though  you  thought  you'd  trip  me  up 
with  it.  You  were  allers  such  a  one  to  argy. 
It'll  be  poplar-trees  and  shadders  with  you  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  I  reckon,  same  as  Gur- 
tha never  could  abide.  Yes,  it's  only  the  mem- 
bers as  has  a  chance  to  sing,  and,  bless  the 
Lord,  I'm  a  member.  I've  been  in  that  choir 
this  many  .1  year  past,  and  so  I'm  right  for  the 
great  Festival,  after  all,  and  nothing  to  pay 
neither,  for  the  choir  goes  in  free,  don't  they, 
Master  Roger  ?  It's  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  as  the  blessed  Scripter  says.  Halle- 
lujah !  Praise  the  Lord  ! " 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet's  honest  old  face  seemed 
to  send  out  quite  a  beam  of  sunshine  from  that 
shady  corner. 

"  You're  in  a  rejoicing  frame  to-night,"  said 
Jean. 


"Why,  yes,  miss,  I  don't  ever  reckon  to  be 
aught  else,  let  alone  wet  weather,  when  the 
damp  gets  into  the  house  and  draws  the  starch 
out  o'  the  fine  things,  so  as  you  can't  iron  'em 
stiff.  There's  nothing  pulls  me  down  from 
Pisgah's  top  like  having  to  put  'em  twice 
through  ;  it  keeps  you  back  with  your  work  so, 
and  they're  nought  to  look  at  when  you've  done 
'em.  But,  as  I  was  agoin'  to  say,  ma'am,  when 
I  come  in,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  shall  give 
up  a  good  bit  o'  the  washin'  this  back  end.  I've 
took  a  lodger  to  board  and  do  for,  as  nice  a 
young  woman,  ma'am,  as  you  need  wish  to  set 
eyes  on,  and  it's  rather  more  nor  what  is  con- 
venient having  'em  both ;  but  she  don't  belong 
to  these  parts,  and  she  didn't  seem  to  have  no 
one,  as  you  may  say,  to  look  to,  and  I  thought 
may  be  that  was  the  way  the  Lord  would  have 
me  do  a  fresh  bit  o'  work  for  him  !" 

Roger  rolled  lazily  over,  with  his  face  in  the 
shadow  again. 

"But  how  came  you  to  hear  of  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Monkeston,  "  if  she  does  not  belong  to 
these  parts  ?  I  don't  think  we  get  many  foreign- 
ers into  Cruxborough." 

"It  was  a  woman  as  comes  to  help  me 
sometimes  when  I'm  throng,  told  me,  ma'am. 
A  queer  woman,  and  I've  never  been  able  to 
square  her  up — no,  ma'am,  that  I  haven't,  for 
as  often  as  I've  tried.  She  works  three  days 
a  week  at  Mr.  Arncliffe's  works,  ma'am  ;  and 
that's  how  she  come  to  know  the  young  woman, 
for  she  works  there,  too,  in  the  lacquering 
place,  along  with  a  lot  more ;  and  Patch  says 
to  me,  'Mrs.  Bratchet,'  says  she,  'you  talk  a 
deal  about  serving  the  Lord,  and  I  think  it  'ud 
be  a  good  turn  for  him  if  you  took  that  young 
girl,  as  she  wants  a  decent  lodging  just  now.' 
And  she  brought  her  to  me  right  away,  and  we 
settled  it,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  it's  a  good 
bargain  for  us  both.  Says  she  to  me,  Patch 
did,  '  You  take  care  on  her,  you  do,  for  little 
earnings  and  good  looks  is  a  rough  road.'  And 
so  it  is,  ma'am,  no  doubt,  though  I  never  got 
but  the  half  of  it  myself,  and  that's  the  little 
earnings.  And  I  can't  tell  what  Patch  may  be 
to  most,  ma'am,  but  she's  been  a  good  friend 
to  the  girl.  I  reckon  she's  seen  a  little  of  the 
rough  road  herself  may  be,  for  there's  a  desper- 
ate way  about  her,  and  she  looks  you  through 
and  through  with  sucli  a  pair  of  black  eyes  as  I 
never  see  in  my  born  days  !" 

"  But  isn't  it  troublesome  having  a  lodger  ?" 
asked  Roger,  guilefully. 

He  knew  it  was  so  easy  to  set  Mrs.  Bratchet 
going,  and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  lie  there  on  the 
hearth-rug  and  hear  about  this  golden-haired 
girl  that  had  sung  her  way  into  his  young  heart. 

"Troublesome?  Why,  yes,  if  you  look  at 
it  that  way ;  but  as  simple  as  a  child,  bless  her ! 
and  goes  round  about  and  helps  me  as  if  I  was 
her  mother,  and  looks  right  at  me  with  her  big 
blue  eyes  when  I  start  prayin',  as  if  she'd  never 
seed  a  believer  wrestlin'  with  the  Almighty 
afore.  But  I'm  thinking  there  ain't  many  out 
away  where  she  comes  from,  in  them  there  fur- 
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rin'  parts.  It's  a  dark  place,  I'm  afeard.  When 
I  told  her  I  was  a  joined  member  of  the  Primi- 
tives, she  just  stared  at  me,  and  said  she'd 
never  heered  tell  o'  no  such  a  place.  I  was 
fair  fixed  after  that  what  to  say." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  have  some  one  to  help  you  to 
sing  now,  Mrs.  Bratchet,"  hinted  Roger  again. 
"  You  know  you  have  often  said  it  would  be 
twice  as  good  if  you  didn't  have  to  do  it  all  by 
yourself." 

"Ah,  there  you've  hit  it,  Master  Roger," 
said  the  good  woman,  setting  off  with  renewed 
energy.  "You  couldn't  have  spoke  a  truer 
word  if  you'd  knowed  her  your  very  self.  I 
told  her  from  the  first  I  was  a  believer,  and  she 
must  come  in  to  my  ways  if  we  was  to  pull  com- 
fortable together;  and  I  always  had  a  Bible 
chapter  and  a  bit  of  singing  to  myself  of  a  night, 
and  prayed  up  loud  after.  I'd  always  used  to 
do  it  when  me  and  Bratchet  was  together,  and 
I've  kept  it  up  ever  since ;  and  she  stared  at 
me  a  sort  of  wondering-like,  and  said  it  was  all 
right.  So  we  began  first  night  ever  she  come ; 
but,  bless  you!  Master  Roger,  all  the  people 
on  the  stair  got  down  to  listen.  They'd  never 
heered  nought  like  it  afore — no  more  had  I,  for 
she  tuned  up  that  sweet  and  silvery  you  might 
have  thought  it  was  the  angels  on  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem.  And  when  I  heard  'em  stand- 
ing out  there,  I  says  to  her,  'Now,  honey,' 
says  I,  '  we'll  have  a  word  of  prayer,  and  then 
a  bit  more  singing.'  And  they  staid,  you 
know,  ma'am,  when  they  thought  there  was 
more  to  come,  and  I  prayed  up  loud  so  as  they 
might  hear  it,  because  I  thought  it  might  be 
more  to  profit  than  what  the  singing  was  ;  and 
ever  since  that  first  night  I've  had  'em  on  the 
stair  reg'lar,  and  always  prays  up  loud  so  as  it 
may  be  to  profit  for  'em.  I'm  going  to  ask  our 
minister  if  he  don't  think  it's  an  opening  for  a 
cottage  service. 

"And  so  you  see,  ma'am,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  preparing  to  depart,  "as  I  say,  I 
don't  doubt  but  what  it's  a  leading  ;  because, 
you  see,  I'm  getting  into  years  now  in  a  man- 
ner, and  the  petticoats  that  full  of  frills  and 
gofferings  as  you  can't  make  a  profit  out  of 
'cm  anyway,  not  if  you  do  your  duty  to  'em, 
as  I  can't  abide  not  to  do  it.  And  it  isn't  a 
deal  she  pays  me,  neither,  for  I  never  liked  to 
be  hard  on  any  body,  ma'am,  as  has  their  own 
bread  to  addle ;  and  her  all  to  herself,  as  you 
may  say,  for  she's  left  her  kith  aqd  kin  behind 
in  yon  outlandish  place.  So  I  said  I'd  do  it 
all,  and  her  meat  too,  for  six  shilling  a  week, 
which  isn't  a  deal  into  my  pocket,  when  there's 
a  good  appetite,  which  she's  blessed  with  at  the 
present.  But,  you  see,  ma'am,  the  winter's 
getting  on,  and  the  nights  dark,  and  it's  a 
comfortable  home  for  her,  if  there  isn't  a  deal 
in  it  according  to  the  carnal  mind,  which  I 
don't  go  for  to  say  there  is.  And  when  the 
prayer-meetings  is  set  on — as  they  say  there's 
a  prospect  of  it  afore  Christmas — we  shall  may 
be  get  her  a  bit  of  good  done  to  her  precious 
soul,  because  she  don't  seem  to  object  going 


with  me  to  the  means  reg'lar  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, only  she  likes  the  Minster  of  an  afternoon, 
'cause  of  the  music,  for  all  I  tell  her  there's 
nothing  saving  in  it ;  no  more  there  is,  for, 
when  all's  said  and  done,  it's  only  like  one  that 
hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  playeth  well  on  an 
instrument." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Bratchet,"  said  Roger,  "  I  won't 
have  that,  and  it  isn't  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures either ;  the  voice  and  the  instrument  were 
saving  enough — it  was  only  the  people  who  did 
not  listen  properly." 

Mi's.  Bratchet  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  believe  you've  got  me  there,  Mr.  Roger, 
and  it's  just  like  you  to  trip  me  up  that  way, 
because  I  always  think  I'm  safe  when  I  get 
into  the  Scripters,  which  they're  my  medita- 
tion day  and  night.  But  I  think  I'll  be  going 
now.  It's  getting  on  for  eight,  I'll  be  bound, 
and  my  young  woman  goes  to  the  choir  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Grant  soon  found  her  out  and  pick- 
ed her  up,  as  I  reckon  he  don't  get  many  such 
a  one,  and  as  modest  and  well  behaved,  too,  as 
if  she  was  a  bettermost  sort,  which  I  don't  mis- 
doubt she  is,  if  we  only  knowed  it ;  and  she 
said  she  wouldn't  set  off  while  I  come  back, 
because  of  leaving  the  key  in  the  door.  So 
good-night,  ladies,  and  thank  you  kindly ;  and 
good-night,  Master  Roger,  and  you'll  excuse 
my  mentioning  the  wristbands,  though  I  shall 
be  thankful  when  you've  got  up  through  all 
them  nasty  greasy  shops,  so  as  I  can  do  my 
duty  to  'em  a  bit  easier." 

"Ah,  I  see,  Mrs.  Bratchet,  you  want  faith 
without  works ;  and  that  won't  do,  you  know. 
Somebody  says  faith  without  works  is  dead,  so 
I  think  you  had  better  keep  to  the  rubbing, 
hadn't  you?" 

And  Roger  got  up  and  strolled  away,  for  he 
belonged  to  the  choir,  too. 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Roger,  for  shame,  to  use 
the  blessed  Scripters  that  way!  But,  law, 
ma'am,"  Mrs.  Bratchet  continued,  turning  to 
his  mother  as  the  young  man  went  away,  "  he 
don't  mean  no  harm,  he  don't.  I  always  did 
say  Mr.  Roger  was  a  child  of  the  kingdom,  for 
all  he  has  a  free  way  with  him,  as  you  may 
say.  He  is  such  a  good  lad  to  his  mother  and 
sister  —  lays  hisself  out,  ma'am,  to  do  what's 
right ;  and  works  is  works,  I'll  always  stand  up 
for  that,  let  faith  be  as  good  as  it  will." 

And  with  that  exposition  of  her  creed  Mrs. 
Bratchet  went  awav. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  members  of  Mr.  Grant's  choir  met  for 
their  weekly  practice  in  the  great  room  of  the 
City  Hall,  a  curious  old  building  in  the  High 
Street,  where  once  the  different  Crnxborough 
guilds  used  to  hold  their  meetings.  From  his 
place  among  the  tenor  singers  Roger  looked 
across  in  vain  for  the  blue  hood  and  fair  curls 
of  the  rosy-faced  lacquering  girl ;  but  he  soon 
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heard  her  voice  ringing  out,  clear,  full-toned, 
melodious,  unconsciously  asserting  itself  as 
leader  of  all  tho  rest.  He  remembered  now 
hearing  it  once  before  at  the  choir  practice, 
though  he  had  not  seen  to  whom  it  belonged, 
for  the  soprano  singers  sat  in  a  sort  of  recess 
which  was  properly  the  place  of  honor  for  the 
mayor  and  corporation  at  city  banquets. 

When  the  practice  was  over,  he  lingered 
outside,  waiting  for  the  girl  to  come  out,  for 
he  thought  he  might  venture  to  speak  to  her 
to-night  in  other  than  the  song  language  which 
had  hitherto  been  their  only  means  of  inter- 
course. But  when  she  came  tripping  down 
the  stairs  with  that  free,  careless,  independ- 
ent step,  alone,  set  apart  from  the  others  as 
much  by  her  simple  beauty  as  by  that  quaint 
peasant  dress  which  marked  her  out  as  belong- 
ing to  the  lower  class  of  German  girlsr  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  dared  not  even  seek  a 
look  from  lier.  He  was  fain  to  content  him- 
self by  following  at  a  distance,  and  admiring 
the  modest  yet  fearless  bearing  with  which, 
unsheltered  save  by  her  own  innocence,  she 
passed  along.  How  different  she  looked  from 
the  rest  of  the  Cruxborough  girls  of  her  own 
rank !  How  the  cleanly  coarseness  of  the  blue 
woolen  cloak,  held  carelessly  together  over  her 
round  supple  figure,  and  the  brown  serge  pet- 
ticoat, plain  as  any  nun  need  wear,  just  stop- 
ping in  time  .enough  to  reveal  the  light  trim 
little  ankles  clad  in  home-knit  stockings,  con- 
trasted with  the  shabby  finery,  the  faded  arti- 
ficial flowers,  the  tawdry  bits  of  trimming  which 
had  disgusted  him  so  often  when  the  Wools- 
thorpe  women  had  been  turning  out  from  work ! 
He  thought  how  his  mother  and  Jean  would 
like  this  girl ;  how  her  simple,  honest  ways,  so 
frank  and  yet  so  guileless,  would  please  them. 
And  he  wondered  if  ever  it  might  be  that  she 
should  sit  at  home  with  them  in  that  little  par- 
lor behind  the  shop — that  dim,  quiet  little  par- 
lor into  which  scarce  ever  a  guest  came  noAv, 
save  the  old  Canon,  or  Mr.  Arncliffc,  or  the  or- 
ganist. But  that  seemed  almost  too  pleasant 
to  think  about. 

The  girl  went  on,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left,  apparently  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  attention,  sometimes  rude,  some- 
times admiring,  which  her  dress  and  aspect  at- 
tracted, until  she  came  to  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  Cruxborough  billiard  saloons,  out  of 
which  two  or  three  young  men  were  saunter- 
ing wine-flushed,  excited,  scenting  the  air  with 
mingled  odors  of  musk  and  cigar  smoke. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  glare  of  light  stream- 
ing from  the  crystal  lamp  over  the  entrance  of 
the  billiard  saloon  fell  on  so  fair  a  head  as  that 
whose  coronal  of  sunny,  rippling  hair  flashed 
back  its  brightness  now.  Nor  did  the  lower 
class  of  Cruxborough  girls  carry  themselves 
with  that  simple  maiden  pride  which  told  itself 
in  every  gesture  and  movement  of  the  graceful, 
rounded  figure.  So  sweet  a  type  of  beauty  sure- 
ly must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  rec- 
ognition from  those  who  were  qualified  to  judge. 


"Good-evening,  pretty  one,"  said  the  fore- 
most of  the  young  men,  laying  his  hand  famil- 
iarly on  her  shoulder.  As  the  young  girl  start- 
ed back  with  a  slight  cry  of  fear  the  others 
chuckled  admiringly.  Her  figure,  thrown  back 
in  the  attitude  of  startled  surprise,  was  positive- 
ly charming.  "By  Jove !  what  a  complexion ! 
And  that  hair!"  and  one  of  them  pulled  out  a 
long  curl  and  held  it  up  in  the  lamp-light,  while 
poor  Gretchen,  mute,  trembling,  looked  pitiful- 
ly round  for  some  one  to  help  her. 

And  help  was  nearer  than  either  she  or  the 
young  men  thought.  With  a  few  strides  Rog- 
er sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  group,  laid  one 
young  man  sprawling  in  the  mud,  while  the  oth- 
ers, seeing  a  policeman  in  the  distance,  wisely 
walked  away,  not  being  disposed  to  educate 
their  sense  of  the  beautiful  at  the  risk  of  five 
shillings  and  costs.  Roger  took  Gretchen's 
hand  under  his  arm  and  drew  her  quietly  away, 
only  looking  long  enough  at  the  young  man  in 
the  mud  to  find  he  was  Mr.  Reginald  Ballinger. 
With  a  glad,  bright  smile — for  she  knew  him 
again  directly — the  girl  pressed  closely  to  him, 
so  closely  that  her  ruffled  hair  almost  touched 
his  face.  And  then  she  said,  sighing  the  long 
sigh  that  only  comes  after  fear, 

"Ah,  that  is  good !  You  have  found  me.  I 
am  quite  safe." 

"May  I  go  homo  with  you,  child?"  said 
Roger,  all  his  faint -heartedness  gone  now — 
nothing  left  but  the  chivalrous  instinct  which 
makes  a  man  so  strong  to  succor  all  who  need 
it. 

"You  are  very  good,''  she  replied,  walking 
quietly  along  beside  him,  as  if  quite  happy  now. 
And  then  she  said,  looking  frankly  up  into  his 
face,  "I  did  hear  you  sing  to-night.  I  did 
know  your  voice  again.  Did  you  perhaps  hear 
me,  too?" 

"I  should  think  I  did !"  said  Roger,  amused 
at  her  pretty  eagerness  to  be  recognized.  "I 
wonder  who  did  not  hear  you?  I  could  not 
see  you,  but  I  felt  for  your  voice,  and  kept  sing- 
ing for  it  all  the  time." 

The  girl  looked  pleased,  and  drew  a  little 
closer  to  him ;  yet  there  was  not  the  faintest 
touch  of  coquetry  in  her  manner  as  she  talked 
on,  facing  him  now  and  then  with  her  full, 
frank  smile. 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  would  know  again. 
I  did  try  very  much  to  do  my  best,  and  I  listen- 
ed for  your  vpice  to  come  near  and  touch  mine, 
as  we  do  sing  to  each  other,  you  know,  while  I 
work  through  those  long  days.  Do  you  like 
that  I  sing  to  you,  than  ?  Yes  ?" 

Did  Roger  like  ?  What  could  he  do  for  an- 
swer but  press  the  hand,  neither  soft  nor  white, 
but  so  honest  and  so  clean,  that  lay  upon  his 
arm  ? 

"Where  learned  you  to  sing?"  she  asked, 
after  a  little  silence  that  seemed  sweeter  fur  to 
Roger  than  speech. 

"  In  the  Minster,"  he  said.  "  I  was  the  first 
treble  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  and  now  I  am 
one  of  the  tenor  song-men." 
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"Yes,  I  know  that.  I  see  you  when  I  come 
to  hear  the  anthem  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  always  listen.  But 
one  day,  at  your  Festival,  I  too  shall  sing  there. 
The  Heir  Kapellmeister  says  my  voice  is  good. 
I  did  know  that,"  continued  the  girl,  tossing  her 
head  back  with  innocent  pride,  "  for  it  has  been 
told  to  me  before ;  and  he  says  I  shall  sing  in 
the  choruses.  And  you  will  listen  for  me,  then  ? 
Yes?" 

"I  suppose  I  shall,"  said  Roger,  looking  up, 
and  finding,  to  his  great  regret,  that  the  old 
portal  of  the  college  yard  was  scarce  a  hundred 
yards  before  them.  "  But  tell  me,  where  did 
you  learn  to  sing?  Not  in  Mr.  Arncliffe's  lac- 
quering-room  ?" 

A  far-off,  musing  look  came  over  Gretchen's 
face  ;  a  mist  of  longing  and  regret  dimmed  the 
clear  blue  eyes,  and  there  was  a  pang  of  Heim- 
u'eh  in  her  voice  as  she  said,  softly, 

"I  did  learn  in  my  own  town  of  Stuttgart. 
There  we  all  do  sing ;  and  I  went  to  the  Con- 
servatoire, which  was  for  me  a  great  honor. 
But  at  home  we  all  did  sing — we  did  sing  when 
we  worked,  we  did  sing  when  we  were  happy. 
Ah,  at  Stuttgart  it  was  beautiful !" 

And  half-unconsciously  the  girl  began  sing- 
ing to  herself  in  an  under-voice  a  little  Ger- 
man, air — one  of  those  she  had  sung  in  the  lae- 
quering-room.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 

"This  is  the  college  yard,  where  I  do  live. 
One  Frau  Bratchet  makes  for  me  a  home." 

"Does  she ?  I  know  the  Frau  Bratchet,  as 
you  call  her.  And  now  I  suppose  you  do  not 
want  me  to  stay  with  you  any  longer?  Will 
you  tell  me,  before  I  go  away,  what  is  your 
name?" 

"My  name  is  Gretchen  Miiller,  but  every 
one  calls  me  only  Gretchen." 

"Then  I  shall  call  you  only  Gretchen,  too. 
And  are  you  happy  with  Frau  Bratchet?" 

"Ah,  well,1  she  is  very  good,  but  she  does 
give  such  long  prayers!  Surely  inein  Herr 
must  be  weary  to  listen  so  much.  I  do  think 
of  Him  very  often,  as  I  think  of  my  fatherland 
and  my  people  there,  but  I  do  not  give  to  Him 
such  long  prayers." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Roger  had 
taken  her  hand,  and  was  still  holding  it  in  his, 
as  they  two  stood  there  under  the  black  portal 
of  the  college  yard. 

"Do  you  like  being  in  England,  Gretchen?'' 

"I  know  not,"  she  said,  half  sadly.  "I 
know  not  any  thing.  I  want  here  no  money 
from  my  own  people,  and  they  are  poor.  Per- 
haps, if  I  am  good  and  try  to  do  my  work  well, 
the  Herr  Arncliffe  will  some  day  let  me  come 
up  higher,  and  I  shall  have  more  what  you  call 
wages,  and  I  can  send  some  to  my  mother  that 
she  may  not  always  have  to  spin.  But  where- 
fore," and  she  drew  her  hand  away  from  his 
to  pass  it  over  her  eyes — "wherefore  do  you 
make  me  think  of  home?  I  do  sing,  and  I 
forget,  and  I  am  happy.  We  must  be  happy 
if  we  do  no  wrong,  and  if  we  can  hear  sweet 
music.  It  is  to  me  as  my  home  when  I  sing, 


for  then  I  am  at  peace.  Gute  Nacht,"  she  said, 
as  she  turned  away,  and  went,  not  with  a  free, 
elastic  step  any  more,  but  slowly,  thoughtfully, 
across  the  college  yard  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's  door. 
There  she  turned,  and  gravely  bent  her  head 
to  him  before  she  went  in. 

Roger  staid  under  the  shadow  of  the  door- 
way. His  heart  was  full  of  love  and  pity  and 
passion.  He  wanted  to  take  this  simple  girl 
to  himself,  and  make  her  life  one  long,  sweet 
song.  But  so  much  lay  between  him  and 
that,  so  much  that  he  dare  not  look  upon  it  yet. 
He  watched  her  shadow  flitting  to  and  fro  upon 
the  checked  curtain  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  Avindow. 
He  went  nearer.  He  heard  the  sound  of  the 
good  woman's  voice  reading  their  evening  por- 
tion ;  then  there  was  a  burst  of  song.  Could 
it,  indeed,  be  nothing  more  than  a  Primitive 
Methodist  hymn  tune  which  flooded  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  old  yard,  and  brought  to 
their  door-ways  and  windows  groups  of  men 
and  women,  who  listened  with  folded  hands 
and  thoughtful  faces,  as  though  an  angel  spoke 
to  them  in  the  music?  Gretchen  had  gone 
"home"  fora  little  season;  she  was  speaking 
to  herself  in  the  native  language  of  her  soul. 
She  was  happy,  and  she  forgot ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  MOTHER,  may  I  go  over  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's 
some  afternoon  and  bring  Gretchen  Miiller  to 
have  tea  with  us  ?  Mr.  Grant  has  been  telling 
me  about  her.  She  is  poor,  and  she  has  no 
friends,  and  she  needs  some  one  to  be  kind  to 
her." 

It  was  Jean  Monkeston  who  said  this  as 
she  came  home  one  day  from  a  long  visit  to 
the  organist.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  had 
found  out  Jean's  worth  now,  and  counted  her 
— not,  perhaps,  out  of  mere  kindness — among 
the  number  of  their  true  companions  and 
friends.  Many  were  the  pleasant  afternoons 
she  spent  in  that  tall,  antiquated  old  house,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  close,  playing  on  the  cham- 
ber organ,  or  having  long  talks  about  art  and 
music.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ballinger  and  her  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Balmain,  who  had  now  quite  given 
over  even  noticing  those  Monkestons  in  the 
street,  would  have  been  rather  disconcerted, 
not  to  say  disgusted,  if  they  could  have  peeped 
into  the  organist's  library  one  of  these  after- 
noons, and  seen  the  little  brown-faced  hunch- 
back, as  Mr.  Reginald  still  called  her,  chatting 
away  so  brightly  and  pleasantly,  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  of  that  yawning  chasm, 
terrible  and  wide,  which  ought  forever  to  part 
between  the  close  families  and  the  unfortunate 
widow  who  was  obliged  to  keep  shop  in  such  a 
respectable  little  city  as  Cruxborough. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  pleasant  after- 
noon talks  that  the  organist  told  Jean  about 
the  young  German  girl  who  had  lately  befcome 
a  member  of  his  choir.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
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likely  that  a  voice  like  Gretchen  Miillcr's  would 
let  its  owner  remain  long  unnoticed.  After 
hearing  her  a  few  times  in  the  choir,  Mr.  Grant 
brought  her  to  his  own  house,  to  try  her  music- 
al knowledge  more  thoroughly;  and  there  he 
was  not  less  surprised  by  the  excellence  of  her 
voice  than  by  her  skill  in  managing  it  and  her 
readiness  in  reading  music.  Here  was  no  un- 
tutored girl,  singing  like  a  bird  from  simple  in- 
stinct. Gretchen  knew  the  principles  of  her 
art.  She  was  well  able  to  take  the  place  which 
at  once  fell  to  her — that  of  leading  the  soprano 
voices  in  the  choir.  The  organist  had  found 
a  treasure  at  last,  a  jewel  worth  the  trouble 
of  cutting  and  polishing  and  mounting  in  the 
great  artist  diadem.  It  was  a  waste  of  talent, 
he  thought,  for  Gretchen  to  be  earning  eight  or 
ten  shillings  a  week  in  Mr.  Arncliffe's  lacquer- 
ing-room,  when  she  ought  to  be  giving  all  her 
time  to  the  study  of  her  art.  He  had  been 
thinking  the  matter  over,  and  talking  to  some 
of  his  wealthy  friends ;  and  the  end  of  it  all 
was  that  Gretchen  was  to  have  her  choice  be- 
tween remaining  in  her  present  situation  at  the 
Woolsthorpe  works,  or  being  regularly  trained 
for  the  musical  profession  ;  the  expense  of  such 
training,  and  her  maintenance  while  she  was 
undergoing  it,  to  be  repaid  to  Mr.  Grant  when 
she  should  have  made  her  own  position  in  the 
world. 

He  had  sent  for  the  young  girl  to  talk  this 
matter  over  with  her  one  afternoon,  when  Jean 
happened  to  come  in.  Jean  had  already  heard 
of  her  through  Mrs.  Bratchet ;  and  from  that 
report,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Grant's  testimony,' 
was  prepared  to  love  the  simple  German  maid- 
en. She  had  also  heard  Roger  speak  of  her ; 
she  knew  his  little  passage  of  romance  with  the 
blue-eyed  singer,  and  she  thought  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  for  him,  if  sometimes,  when  he 
came  home  from  those  long,  weary  days  of 
work,  a  bright  young  face  like  Gretchen's  might 
be  waiting  for  him  in  the  little  room  behind  the 
shop,  and  a  companionship  somewhat  more  in 
keeping  with  his  own  fresh,  buoyant  self  help 
him  through  the  quiet  evenings.  For  Jean 
knew  her  brother  could  not  always  dwell  con- 
tent in  his  present  surroundings.  He  must 
have  round  him  air  and  sunshine,  which  she 
and  her  mother  could  not  always  give.  He 
must  have  some  foam  and  sparkle  on  the  cup 
of  home  life,  or  he  would  weary  of  it,  and  seek 
excitement  elsewhere. 

Only  she  sought  it  for  him,  and  found  it, 
too,  in  what  most  people  would  have  deemed  a 
strange  fashion.  Gretchen  was  poor ;  she  had 
no  friends ;  she  needed  some  one  to  be  good 
to  her.  Three  most  cogent  reasons  for  pre- 
venting the  respectable  people  of  Cruxborough 
generally  from  taking  any  notice  of  her.  Poor  ? 
then  by  all  means  let  her  keep  in  the  back- 
ground. Poor  people  were  a  nuisance  any- 
where, but  especially  when  they  thrust  forth 
their  cotton-gloved  hands  for  invitations  to  tea 
and  quiet  evenings.  No  friends?  Then  let 
her  go  to  an  institution,  or  something  of  that 


sort ;  there  were  plenty  in  the  country.  Or 
stay,  they  would  give  her  an  order  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society  for  promoting  the  employ- 
ment of  indigent  females  —  that  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  intelligent  and  effectual. 
Wanted  some  one  to  be  kind  to  her  ?  Well, 
yes,  of  course ;  most  people  wanted  some  one 
to  be  kind  to  them  ;  but  the  question  was,  what 
could  they  do  in  return  for  that  kindness  ? 
Had  they  respectable  introductions  ?  Could 
they  make  it  worth  Cruxborough's  trouble  to 
show  them  a  little  attention  ?  Could  they  give 
back  dinner  for  dinner  and  supper  for  supper, 
and  make  a  genteel  appearance  in  the  matter 
of  evening  dress?  No.  Well,  then,  Crux- 
borough  put  its  hands  into  its  pocket,  and  kept 
them  there. 

Well  for  poor  Gretchen  that  Miss  Monk- 
eston  judged  differently.  Well  for  her  that  a 
little  of  the  old-fashioned  way  of  doing  good, 
all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward,  was  still 
left  in  the  ancient  and  highly  reputable  old 
city  5  and  that  the  shop-keeping  widow,  who 
was  not  thought  worthy  a  place  in  genteel  so- 
ciety, said  at  once,  when  the  three  reasons  were 
laid  before  her, 

'"  Bring  her,  my  child,  whenever  you  like, 
if  you  think  she  will  care  to  come." 

So  Jean  went  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's  one  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  she  knew  Gretchen  would 
have  left  work  early,  and  asked  her,'  without 
any  touch  of  patronage  or  condescension,  if 
she  would  come  over  and  have  tea  with  them 
in  that  little  back  parlor  behind  the  shop. 

Gretchen  came.  She  did  not  require  the 
formality  of  a  previous  call,  nor  yet  any  very 
lengthy  notice  to  prepare  a  toilet  for  this,  her 
first  appearance  in  what  might,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  truth,  be  called  the  lower  classes  of 
Cruxborough  society.  Yet  how  fair  and  fresh 
the  rosy-faced  German  girl  looked  when  Jean 
led  her  into  the  little  room,  and  she  courtesied 
low  to  "  madame,"  who  with  grave  yet  mother- 
ly kindness  bade  her  welcome  there!  For 
Gretchen  had  put  on  her  holiday  attire.  The 
brown  woolen  petticoat  was  changed  for  one 
of  bright  blue  frieze,  with  a  running  pattern 
of  hand-wrought  embroidery  round  it ;  and  she 
wore  a  kirtle  of  black  stuff,  gayly  embroidered 
too,  over  a  clear  muslin  bodice ;  and  she  had 
a  knot  of  blue  ribbons  in  her  bosom ;  and  at  her 
side  hung  the  little  sachel,  which  seemed  to 
give  its  finishing  touch  of  piquancy  and  coqnet- 
tishnoss  to  the  whole  costume.  There  was  no 
shyness  about  her  either,  no  awkwardness  nor 
restraint,  as  she  took  the  welcome  so  freely 
given.  Rather  she  seemed  like  a  simple  child, 
who,  having  long  missed  the  loving  tenderness 
of  home,  finds  it  again  at  last  and  is  at  rest. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  me,"  she  said,  when 
Jean,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  beauty,  could 
not  help  admiring  the  pretty  appearance  of 
their  new  guest.  "This  is  my  festa  dress, 
and  I  put  it  on  because  it  is  for  me  a  festival 
that  I  have  tea. with  you.  Ah,  but  it  is  so  sel- 
dom that  I  want  it  now !  Here  it  is  work, 
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work  only,  work  always,  except  for  one  whole 
day  when  you  must  say  your  prayers." 

"  Never  mind,  Gretchcn.  If  you  will  put  it 
on  every  time  you  come  to  see  us,  I  can  prom- 
ise you  it  shall  often  come  out.  Roger  will  be 
so  pleased !  He  will  think  when  he  comes  in 
that  you  have  stepped  down  out  of  a  picture. 
You  have  heard  my  brother  Roger  sing  at  the 
Minster,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  heard  him  sing  at  the 
works ;  and  when  I  hear  him  I  sing  too ;  and 
that  is  how  we  talk  to  each  other,"  said  Gret- 
chen,  frankly,  unconscious  that  this  was  not  the 
way  every  body  did  in  England.  "And  it  makes 
my  work  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not  work.  When 
he  comes  in,  perhaps  we  shall  sing  again — yes  ? 
He  was  very  much  surprised  that  I  should  sing 
so  well,  and  he  asked  me  where  I  learned,  and 
I  told  him  in  my  old  home  at  Stuttgart  we  all 
do  sing;  it  is  our  life." 

Jean  looked  at  her  wistfully ;  this  bright- 
eyed,  open-faced  girl,  from  whom  the  beautiful 
years  as  they  came  would  keep  back  nothing 
but  perhaps  the  empty  honor  of  a  place  in  so- 
ciety. It  gave  her  a  pang  sometimes,  even  yet, 
to  look  out  from  her  shadow  into  the  sun's 
brightness  but  never  feel  its  warmth. 

"Shall  you  be  vexed,"  she  said,  "if  I  ask 
you  why  you  came  away  from  Stuttgart  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl,  very  simply.  "Why 
should  I  be  vexed  that  you  ask  me  every  thing? 
I  went  to  the  Conservatoire,  what  you  call  the 
school  for  music,  and  the  signer,  who  came  to 
visit  there  once,  wished  that  I  should  go  away 
from  my  home  with  him  and  be  a  great  singer. 
But  my  mother  did  not  think  it  good.  He  was 
too  grand,  too  edel;  and  she  said  it  must  be 
that  I  should  come  away,  for  the  signor  did  so 
often  come  to  see  me,  and  we  were  veiy  poor ; 
and  an  English  lady  brought  me  to  London 
with  her,  to  be  what  you  call  a  governess  for 
the  nursery,  because  well  she  knew  me,  and 
she  was  very  kind.  But  I  could  not  be  happy. 
None  ever  spoke  to  me  of  my  home  and  my 
friends ;  and  I  tried  to  do  well,  and  I  worked 
very  hard,  but  none  ever  took  my  hand  and  said 
to  me,  '  Gretchen,  thou  art  a  good  little  maid- 
en.' And  then  I  did  hear  that  one  of  my  own 
country  people  worked  for  the  Hcrr  Arnclifte, 
and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  earn  the  money 
so,  and  to  him  I  wrote ;  and  he  spoke  for  me 
to  the  Herr,  and  I  come,  and  I  work  with  the 
other  girls,  and  one  Fran  Bratchet  makes  for 
me  my  home,  and  I  do  not  complain  any  more." 

Quietly  Jean  put  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it 
with  a  soft,  caressing  touch  upon  Gretchen's. 
The  girl  put  it  to  her  lips,  then  leaned  her  cheek 
upon  it. 

"Mrs.  Bratchet  is  very  good,"  said  Mrs. 
Monkeston.  "  You  will  be  safe  with  her,  quite 
safe." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Gretchen.    "  Safe  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  no  one  can  do  you  any  harm 
while  you  are  with  her.  She  is  a  good  woman." 

"  Oli  yes — only — " 
(     And  there  came  over  the  girl's  face  again 


that  unquiet  look,  scarcely  so  much  of  sadness 
or  regret  as  of  longing  after  something  never 
yet  given  to  her.  She  looked  round  upon  the 
little  room,  so  simply  furnished,  yet  so  beauti- 
ful in  its  very  simpleness,  bearing  everywhere 
the  mark  of  Jean's  exquisite  artistic  taste  ;  she 
stretched  herself  upon  the  low  couch  and  nes- 
tled her  head  into  its  soft  cushions,  as  if  she 
would  reach  into  the  very  heart  of  their  cozy 
comfort.  And  there  was  almost  a  touch  of 
disdain  in  her  voice  as  she  said, 

"  In  the  Frau  Bratchet's  home  there  is  noth- 
ing beautiful.  All  is  only  for  use.  At  home, 
though  we  were  poor,  and  my  father  cut  wood 
in  the  forest,  and  my  mother,  when  she  had 
made  clean  the  house,  must  spin  for  a  long 
time,  still  we  had  always  something  beautiful. 
There  were  little  pictures,  with  the  frames  as 
the  Fraulein  Monkeston  makes  them  here  ;  and 
there  were  flowers  everywhere  that  I  brought 
in  from  the  woods,  and  I  put  for  my  mother  a 
rose  into  her  dress  as  she  did  sit  to  spin.  But 
the  Frau  Bratchet  does  wear  no  rose." 

Jean  could  not  help  laughing.  It  was  too 
funny  to  picture  honest  old  Mrs.  Bratchet  with 
a  rose  blushing  in  the  capacious  folds  of  the 
lilac  print  which  covered  her  matronly  bosom. 
No ;  if  Mrs.  Bratchet  wore  a  flower  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  a  cauliflower. 

"But,  Gretchen,  you  can  have  flowers  here, 
if  you  like.  I  will  tell  you  where  you  may  find 
them  in  the  summer-time,  and  even  now  there 
are  autumn  leaves  and  red  berries.  Some  day 
I  will  go'with  you  to  gather  them  ;  that  is" — 
and  Jean  looked  down  upon  her  crooked  limbs 
— "  if  you  would  not  mind  going  out  with  me." 

Gretchen  kissed  the  little  brown  hand  again. 
She  knew  well  enough  what  that  look  meant. 

"Why  should  I  not  like?  I  love  you,  and 
it  is  for  me  like  home  when  I  look  into  your 
face.  Yes,  I  know  there  are  flowers  here. 
Once  I  went  far  out  into  the  woods,  and  I 
found  the  Danuer-baum  that  in  our  country  we 
love  so  much,  and  we  have  a  song  for  it ;  and 
I  brought  some  of  the  beautiful  leaves  home, 
and  I  made  with  them  ein  Kranz,  what  you  call 
garland,  and  hung  it  in  the  window ;  but  the 
Frau  Bratchet,  when  she  came  home,  made 
only  an  ugly  face,  and  said  it  was  '  pisen,'  some- 
thing hemlock,  she  said,  and  threw  my  leaves 
away." 

Jean  laughed  again.  That  "  piscn  "  came 
out  so  innocently  from  the  rosy  lips. 

"And  once  again,"  the  girl  went  on,  "I 
brought  ivy  leaves  and  long  grass,  and  while 
the  Frau  Bratchet  hung  out  her  clothes  in  the 
yard,  I  arranged  them  so  that  it  pleased  me 
much  ;  and  I  thought  the  Frau  must  needs  say 
to  me,  '  Now,  Gretchen,  thou  art  a  good  little 
maid.'  But"  —  and  Gretchen  shrugged  her 
pretty  shoulders — "behold,  it  was  her  bowl  for 
starch  that  I  had  put  them  in,  and  she  must 
have  it  for  the  Herr  Monkeston's  wristbands ; 
and  my  ivy  did  go  into  the  fire.  So  now  we 
have  nothing  beautiful." 

A  bright  thought  came  into  Jean's  mind. 
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How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  this  girl 
come  and  live  with  them  always !  how  much 
better  for  her,  too,  than  being  with  Mrs.  Brat- 
cliet,  whose  homely,  dutiful  life  she  could 
scarcely  yet  comprehend.  Safe  she  might  be 
there,  indeed,  but  for  that  safety  all  that  was 
fine  and  artistic  in  her  nature  must  starve, 
while  what  was  really  good  and  almost  grand 
in  the  honest  woman's  character  was  lost  upon 
her.  Gretchen's  soul  wanted  something  beau- 
tiful to  cherish  it  into  perfection.  Then  they 
would  read  together,  and  Jean  could  teach  her 
so  many  things  which,  in  that  peasant  life  of 
hers  at  home,  she  could  never  learn ;  and  at 
night,  when  lioger  came  home,  they  would  all 
sing  together,  and  he  would  be  so  happy ! 

But  Jean  said  nothing  yet,  only  thought. 
And  because  that  restless  look  still  ruffled  the 
clear  brightness  of  Gretchen's,  face  she  went 
and  played  for  her  until  the  smile  came  back 
again — played  while  the  Minster  bells  chimed 
and  lights  began  to  flicker  out  from  the  storied 
windows,  and  the  chanted  music,  in  which 
Roger  was  even  now  taking  part,  stole  into  the 
little  room,  and  all  was  rest  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ROGER  MONKESTON,  filled  with  his  new- 
found happiness,  was  fast  faring  toward  that 
"bower  of  bliss "  whose  subtle  sweetness — did 
no  brave  Sir  Guyon,  with  holy  palmer  attend- 
ing, cross  his  path  to  warn  him  from  it — might 
soon  win  from  him  his  manhood,  and  leave  him, 
robbed  of  all  lofty  purpose  or  noble  endeavor, 
a  loiterer  in  the  easeful  valley  looking  toward, 
but  never  longing  any  more  to  reach  the  mount- 
ain top  which  once  seemed  so  fair. 

He  was  in  no  hurry  now  to  leave  that  end 
of  the  finishing-room  in  which  Providence  had 
appointed  his  daily  labor.  Most  wholesome 
and  practical  seemed  to  him  the  sermon  which 
old  Dr.  Boniface  preached  in  Cruxborough 
Minster,  the  Sunday  after  he  had  that  pleasant 
walk  home  with  Gretchen — the  sermon  in  which 
Dr.  Boniface  had  said  that  we  should  not  long 
after  change,  but  stand  patiently  at  the  post 
where  a  wisdom  higher  than  ours  had  placed 
us,  never  hasting  to  move  from  it  to  a  higher 
sphere.  Hasting  to  remove  ?  why,  that  finish- 
ing-room was  his  paradise  now,  and  the  only 
tree  of  knowledge  whose  fruit  he  cared  to  pluck 
was  that  which  Gretchen's  voice  and  Gretchen's 
smile  and  the  touch  of  Gretchen's  hand  revealed 
to  him.  As  for  the  mathematical  department, 
which  was  to  come  next,  the  inner  court,  as  it 
were,  in  which  he  was  to  study  the  higher  branch- 
es of  his  art,  why,  Roger  did  not  like  even  to 
think  of  that,  nor  of  the  "higher  branches," 
which  must  take  him  farther  away  from  Gret- 
chen. For  still  she  sang  to  him  so  sweetly 
on  the  other  side  of  that  partition,  and  laugh- 
ed out  upon  him  with  her  rich,  bright  face  if  lie 
waited  for  her  in  the  great  corridor  when  work 


was  done ;  and  sometimes  at  night,  if  Patch 
were  not  there  like  a  grim  old  duenna  to  guard 
the  girl  home,  he  would  follow  her  and  have  a 
few  minutes  of  pleasant  speech  under  the  dark 
portals  of  the  college  yard,  ending  in  a  hand- 
clasp, long,  soft,  and  lingering,  in  which  he  tried 
to  tell  the  story  that  conld  find  no  way  as  yet  in 
words. 

Why  should  he  wish  now  to  be  a  great  man, 
to  plague  himself  with  those  weary  years  of 
study  through  which  Mr.  Arncliflfe  told  him  he- 
must  work  his  way  so  patiently,  if  ever  lie  wish- 
ed to  take  his  place  among  the  crowned  heads 
of  science  ?  Crowned  heads,  indeed !  he  want- 
ed no  crown  now,  but  Gretchen's  love.  Place 
among  the  great  men  of  his  time,! — all  that  he 
cared  for  was  a  humble  little  house  somewhere, 
with  this  German  peasant  maid  for  its  queen, 
this  peasant  maid  with  her  frieze  petticoat,  and 
her  pretty  bare  arms,  and  her  coronal  of  sunny 
hair,  and  her  voice  which  could  sing  so  sweetly 
to  him  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  What  a 
weariness  ever  to  be  striving  up  when  the  val- 
ley beneath  was  so  pleasant !  Why  should  he 
not  stay  in  that  finishing-room,  earning  me- 
chanics' wages  with  the  rest  of  the  men  ?  Why 
should  he  not  ask  Gretchen  at  once  to  be  his 
wife,  to  share  such  a  simple  home  as  he  could 
make  for  her,  without  longer  waiting  for  it? 
The  great  people  might  look  down  upon  him, 
and  Mr.  Arncliffe  might  be  a  little  disappointed 
perhaps  ;  but  he  and  Gretchen  would  be  happy 
together,  and  was  not  that  the  first  thing ! 

And  if  a  thought  of  Jean  came  over  him 
sometimes,  Jean,  who  was  his  to  care  for  and 
cherish  all  through  life,  that  passionate  love, 
which  as  yet  had  only  self  for  its  end  and  aim, 
swept  as  with  a  great  ocean  wave  over  all  such 
little  hinderances,  and  covered  them  with  a  glo- 
rious glistening  veil  of  foam.  Only  in  hours 
of  quiet  thought,  when  the  tide  was  low  and 
the  wind  was  still,  did  they  show  themselves 
again,  rising  like  great  black,  solemn  rocks 
amidst  the  waves  of  passion  which  could  no 
longer  hide  them,  and  Roger  remembered,  and 
a  great  strife  arose  within  him. 

Such  an  hour  of  ebb-tide  came  to  him  on 
the  afternoon  of  Gretchen's  visit  to  the  little 
house  in  Bishop's  Lane,  when,  putting  oft'  his 
working  blouse,  he  hurried  away  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Minster  choir.  The  pure  white 
surplice  seemed  to  bring  with  it  better,  holier 
thoughts.  Always  to  him  a  robe  of  joy  in 
which  he  offered  his  service  of  song,  it  was  to- 
day almost  as  a  priestly  garment.  Wearing 
it,  he  seemed  to  step  into  a  higher  life.  As  he 
sat  in  his  place,  listening  to  the  voices  of  prayer 
and  praise,  old  days  came  back  upon  him.  He 
remembered  that  terrible  evening,  so  far  -back 
now,  when  Mr.  Ballinger's  words  had  stung 
him  through  with  sudden  terror.  He  remem- 
bered how,  as  he  stood  there  trying  to  sing 
through  the  tears  which  choked  his  voice,  ev- 
ery face  and  figure  in  the  gloomy  old  cathedral 
had  seemed  to  him  as  the  face  and  figure  of 
his  sister.  Jean,  pale,  stricken,  suffering,  re- 
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buking ;  Jean,  whom  now  he  could  so  easily 
forget,  whom  he  even  wished  to  forget,  whose 
image  now  was  a  dark  unwelcome  thought 
rising  above  the  tide  of  his  new-found  joy. 

Again,  a  child  no  longer,  but  a  man,  with 
all  a  man's  strength  of  hope  and  passion,  a 
man's  longing  to  do  and  dare,  to  possess  and 
enjoy,  a  man's  power  to  fight  with  conscience, 
a  man's  power,  too,  to  feel  its  pitiless,  smiting 
sting,  Roger  looked  up  to  those  sculptured  faces 
of  angel,  saint,  and  martyr.  And  almost  with 
reproach  more  majestic  than  that  which  had 
smitten  his  childish  heart  they  frowned  upon 
him  now,  calm,  sad,  regretful.  It  was  almost 
as  if  they  said  to  him, 

"Thou  art  untrue  to  thyself,  untrue  to  thy 
love,  untrue  to  thy  duty." 

Roger  knew  it  was  even  so.  The  tide  was 
very  low  now.  The  great  black  rocks  of  sor- 
rowful remembrance  were  all  too  plain  around 
him.  And  there  was  a  great  silence,  for  the 
winds  and  waves  of  passion  were  at  rest. 

As  sometimes  on  shelving  coasts  a  little 
brook  runs  down  through  cleft  and  chasm  to 
the  sea,  mingling  its  babble  with  the  great 
everlasting  murmur  of  the  waves,  so  in  Roger's 
life  two  voices  had  lately  been  speaking  to 
him,  and  the  chattering  brook  of  easy  self-in- 
dulgence, because  so  close  to  him,  had  had  the 
better  part.  It  had  been  so  easy  to  listen  to 
that,  so  easy  to  forget  the  other.  Now,  sitting 
there  in  the  old  Minster,  all  round  and  about 
him  the  presence  of  its  gloom  and  grandeur, 
that  other  voice  began  to  speak. 

Far  off  he  heard  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
great  waves  of  duty,  rolling  and  breaking  in 
upon  the  shores  of  his  life.  He  listened,  and 
the  chatter  of  the  little  brook  now  seemed  so 
vain,  so  shallow !  A  great  longing  arose  with- 
in him  to  do  the  right — to  be  led  by  the  high- 
est in  himself,  not  the  lowest.  To  be  true  to 
Gretchen,  but  so  true  that  his  love  for  her 
should  lift  them  both  to  a  better  standing- 
place  ;  that  they  should  rise  together,  not  for- 
ever sun  themselves  on  the  lazy  level  of  low 
content.  He  would  work,  he  would  wait,  he 
would  be  patient.  He  would  win  all  that  was 
possible  to  him  in  the  great  world  of  art  and 
science,  and  make  pleasure  the  handmaid  of 
right,  not  its  tyrant. 

As  from  a  dream  Roger  woke  up,  and  found 
it  was  time  for  the  anthem ;  and  then  with  his 
whole  soul  he  joined  in  that  glorious  burst  of 
praise  from  Mo/art's  "Twelfth  Mass,"  "I  will 
give  thanks."  Truly  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
its  glorious  tumult  of  harmony,  its  flood  upon 
flood  of  triumphant,  jubilant  song,  were  sweep- 
ing him  along  as  toward  some  great  gate  of 
thanksgiving,  through  which  his  soul  should  go 
in  to  God,  who  had  this  day  lifted  him  out  of 
his  lower  self  to  the  high,  pure  life  of  duty. 

So,  when  all  was  over,  Roger,  glad,  quiet, 
reverent,  went  home. 

As  he  crossed  the  east  end  of  the  close,  he 
noticed  in  the  dusk  little  knots  of  people  gath- 
ered about  his  mother's  house,  and,  coming 


nearer,  he  heard  a  sweet  voice  singing  one  of 
the  German  songs  he  knew  so  well.     It  must 

Gretchen — no  other  voice  had  the  silver  ring 
of  perfect  melody.  But  how  could  Gretchen 
je  there ;  and  how  could  any  dream  so  soon 
come  true  as  that  in  which  he  had  pictured  her 
at  home  with  them  in  the  little  room  behind 
the  shop — or  was  he  dreaming  still  ? 

No  ;  for  he  hurried  along,  went  very  silently 
into  the  house,  and,  standing  in  the  narrow  en- 
try, looked  through  the  half-open  door  into  the 
parlor,  where  Jean  sat  at  the  piano,  and  beside 
her  Gretchen,  in  her  festa  dress,  her  whole 
happy  soul  looking  forth  through  her  eyes  as 
she  sang. 

Take  that  girl  and  bind  her  down  with  him 
in  the  dull  mechanic's  home,  which  might  be 
his  for  the  asking,  now !  Nay,  let  him  rather 
rise  and  lift  her  with  him,  until,  hand  in  hand, 
they  might  enter  on  a  life  worthy  of  them  both. 
Seeing  Gretchen  thus,  a  strange  new  light 
seemed  to  come  into  his  love  for  her.  It  was 
no  longer  a  selfish  joy,  given  to  make  his  own 
days  bright,  but  a  touch  as  from  some  divine 
hand  upon  the  eyelids  of  his  soul,  opening  them 
to  the  light  of  day  and  the  glory  of  the  great 
world  of  hope. 

Jean  stopped,  and  then  he  went  in. 

"I  have  made  a  surprise  for  you,  Roger," 
she  said,  as  she  led  forward  Gretchen,  smiling 
with  pretty  consciousness  of  how  different  she 
must  look  now. 

And  Roger  felt  so  proud  as  he  clasped  hands 
with  her  in  his  own  home.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  given  her  away  for  a  little  season,  that  he 
might  receive  her  again,  his  own  more  closely, 
more  beautifully  than  before.  And  that  hi.s 
mother  was  well  pleased  he  could  tell  by  one 
quick  look  into  her  grave,  quiet  face,  so  full  of 
motherliness  whenever  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
girl.  Gretchen  was  at  home. 

"Is  it  not  good  of  the  Franlein  that  she 
should  ask  me  to  come  to  your  house?"  she 
said,  coming  to  meet  him  with  a  frank  smile. 
"  It  was  a  great  festival  for  me  that  I  should 
come ;  and  madame  speaks  to  me  so  kindly. 
I  would  that  I  could  do  something  for  you !" 

"You  can  do  something,  Gretchen,"  said 
Jean.  "You  can  come  and  see  us  very  often, 
and  you  will  sing  to  us,  and  make  us  quite 
bright.  But  I  forgot,  you  are  always  at  work. 
I  suppose  you  can  only  take  holiday  on  Satur- 
day afternoons?" 

"No,  for  I  must  work  all  the  time  to  pay 
the  Frau  Bratchet  that  she  makes  my  home. 
And  then  soon  I  shall  have  my  clothes  to  buy. 
I  have  not  yet  wanted  to  buy  any,  because 
my  mother  made  me  many  when  I  came  with 
the  lady  to  England.  But,"  and  Gretchen's 
face  suddenly  lighted  up,  as  if  quite  a  new 
thought  had  struck  her,  "  you  know  the  good 
Kapellmeister  has  been  speaking  with  me,  and 
he  wishes  that  I  should  no  longer  work  at  Plerr 
Arncliffe's,  but  give  all  my  time  to  music  ;  and 
then,  you  know,  I  can  often  come  and  see  you. 
He  says  some  kind  people  would  pay  for  me, 
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that  I  should  not  have  to  work ;  but  that  would 
not  plense  me.  It  makes  me  that  I  seem  to 
beg.  My  mother  taught  me  it  was  not  honor- 
able that  the  poor  should  not  work ;  and  look 
at  my  hands,  they  are  too  strong  to  take  what 
you  call  charity.  Only  I  work  so  long,  so  very 
long,  at  Herr  Arnclifte's,  and  then  I  have  so 
little  time  for  my  music  ;  and  to  be  happy  and 
to  enjoy  myself,  I  have  no  time.  But  what 
can  I  do?  I  can  spin.  Would  that  bring  me 
money?'* 

"Not  much  nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Monkes- 
ton.  "They  can  do  it  better  by  machinery. 
I  am  afraid  spinning  would  be  no  better  for  you 
than  working  in  the  lacquering-room.  But 
can  you  sew  nicely  ?" 

"  Can  I  sew  ?"  And  Gretchen's  eyes  spark- 
led as  she  ran  toward  Mrs.  Monkcston,  pulling 
down  the  sleeve  of  her  bodice  to  show  the  frill- 
ing upon  it.  "I  did  this  all  with  my  own 
hands,  and  all  what  I  wear  is  of  my  own  hands. 
And  my  dress,  this  pretty  embroidery,  I  did  it 
at  home.  Can  I  not,  then,  sew  ?  And  do  you 
say,  can  I  knit  ?  Look  here." 

And  Gretchen  pushed  out  from  beneath  her 
embroidered  petticoat  a  foot  and  ankle,  not 
slender,  certainly,  but  firmly  and  bcatifully 
moulded,  to  show  the  gray  stocking  which  fit- 
ted so  daintily. 

"Can  I  not  knit?  Yes.  Ah, you  do  wrong 
that  you  say  to  a  German  maiden,  can  you  sew, 
can  you  knit,  can  you  spin  ?  For  do  not  we  at 
home  spend  our  days  in  doing  these  things  ?" 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Monkeston,  smiling 
at  her  eagerness,  "  I  think  I  can  give  you  work 
enough.  I  supply  a  woman  now,  who  is  often 
so  busy  she  can  not  do  all  I  want.  If  you  can 
do  it  for  me,  I  will  pay  you  for  it,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Arncliffe  pays  you  for  lacquering. 
You  know  any  one  can  do  that  sort  of  work, 
but  any  one  can  not  sew  and  knit  well ;  so  it  is 
M-orth  more  money.  You  will  be  able  to  earn 
as  much  in  half  the  time,  and  then  you  can 
practice.  Will  not  that  be  better?" 

Gretchen  ran  across  the  room  to  kiss  ma- 
dame's  hand. 

"  Ah,  how  you  arc  good !  You  make  me 
full  of  gladness  !  And  now  it  will  not  be  char- 
ity that  I  stay  at  the  Frau  Bratchet's,  and  give 
time  to  my  music.  But  you  will  have  patience 
with  me,  will  you  not?  for  my  hands  are 
rough  now ;  but  I  will  try  very  hard,  and  I  will 
make  my  stitches  ever  so  small,  and  you  shall 
never  have  to  say  to  me,  'Gretchen,  thoti  art 
a  careless  child  !'  Ah,  madame,  how  happy  I 
shall  be !  for  I  like  not  that  room  where  the 
girls  do  always  laugh  and  talk.  It  is  not  to 
me  as  my  home." 

"And  so  we  will  never  sing  to  each  other 
ngain  there,"  said  Roger,  whose  face  showed 
that  he,  at  least,  did  not  think  this  new  move 
such  a  very  brilliant  success.  And  it  had  come 
so  suddenly  upon  him  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  yet  how  good  it  would  be  for  Gretchen. 
"Won't  you  miss  it  just  a  little?" 

"Ah!"  and  Gretchen  drew  in  her  breath. 


She  had  never  thought  about  that.  But  she 
soon  brightened  up  again.  Apparently  those 
long  hours  of  singing  talk  were  not  so  needful 
to  her  as  to  Roger. 

"I  had  forgotten.  But,  you  know,  I  shall 
have  to  bring  my  work  home  to  madame,  and 
perhaps  she  will  sometimes  ask  me  that  I  stop 
and  have  tea  with  you,  like  now  ;  and  we  shall 
sing,  and  always,  at  the  practice,  I  shall  feel  for 
your  voice,  and  come  close  up  to  it — close  up 
— and  you  will  know  that  I  am  not  far  off. 
Yes?  Is  not  that  enough?  And  then  will 
come  the  Festival.  Ah,  how  I  do  want  that 
the  Festival  shall  come !  And  I  shall  put  on 
this,  my  festa  dress.  The  Frau  Bratchet  is  to 
wash  the  bodice  for  me,  and  perhaps  I  will  have 
a  ribbon  in  my  hair.  At  the  Conservatoire, 
when  I  did  sing  in  the  chorus,  I  always  had  a 
ribbon  in  my  hair.  Adi!  why  do  I  talk  about 
the  Conservatoire  ?  I  must  forget,  and  do  my 
work." 

"Suppose  you  forget,  and  sing  instead," 
said  Jean,  seeing  that  wistful  look  come  over 
the  girl's  face  again,  far-off,  restless,  almost 
pathetic ;  and  she  drew  Gretchen  to  the  piano, 
and  Roger  'came,  and  the  two  sang  together ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  their  hearts  touched 
each  other  in  the  music,  and  the  subtle  harmony 
was  like  a  long  sweet  kiss  to  him,  and  he  never 
knew  that  Gretchen's  thoughts  were  fur  away. 

Then  he  went  homp  with  her. 

"  Good -night,"  he  said,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether under  the  door-way  of  the  old  college. 
He  had  made  the  way  as  long  as  he  could,  for 
it  was  so  pleasant  to  have  her  all  to  himself  in 
the  gloom  and  quiet  of  the  streets.  "Good- 
night. I  must  go  home  to  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter now." 

She  repeated  his  words  slowly,  letting  her 
hand  stay  in  his  all  the  time,  and  looking  up  at 
him  with  that  curious,  musing  expression. 

"You  say  I  do  go  home  to  my  mother  and 
my  sister.  That  has  to  me  a  sound  like  music. 
Youdogo  home  to  your  mother  and  your  sister 
— I  do  go  home  to  the  Frau  Bratchet  in  the  one 
little  room ;  and  I  have  no  mother,  and  I  have  no 
sister,  and  no  one  says  to  me  mein  Kind.  But 
I  sing,  and  that  is  my  home.  Gute  Nacht." 

And  she  flitted  from  him  into  the  gloomy 
old  yard. 

"Jean,"  he  said,  tenderly,  as  he  gave  his  sis- 
ter her  good-night  kiss,  "it  was  very  good  of 
you  to  bring  Gretchen." 

Jean  only  looked  up  into  his  bright,  hand- 
some face,  lighted,  as  it  seemed  to  her  now, 
with  a  fresh  glow  from  the  happy  soul  within, 
and  gave  back  kiss  for  kiss.  Perhaps  in  that 
kiss  the  brother  and  sister  told  each  other  all. 
Perhaps  Jean,  standing  in  the  shadow — forever 
in  the  shadow — had  clear  vision  to  see  the  sun- 
shine's brightness  on  the  faces  of  them  who 
walked  therein.  And  if  so,  well ;  for  she  had 
looked  into  Gretchen's  soul,  and  found  it  fresh 
and  pure  as  the  morning. 
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GRETCHEN  ran  across  the  college  yard  and 
into  Mrs.  Bratchet's  room,  bright  and  cozy 
enough  now,  for  this  was  Saturday  night,  and  a 
clear  red  fire  burned  in  the  low  grate,  and  the 
laces  and  muslins  which  would  be  worn  by 
fashionable  Cruxborough  at  church  on  the 
morrow,  hung  before  it  "airing  off,"  in  readi- 
ness to  be  taken  to  their  respective  destina- 
tions. Mrs.  Bratchet  herself,  rough,  wholesome, 
sweet  as  one  of  her  own  home-made  brown 
meal  loaves,  stood  at  her  ironing-board,  sup- 
ported on  the  opposite  side  by  Patch,  who  al- 
ways came  to  Ifelp  on  Saturday  nights. 

"  Well,  honey,  and  ye've  had  a  good  time, 
I  lay.  It's  thankful  you  ought  to  be  as  you're 
bidden  to  such'n  a  house,  for  Mrs.  Monkeston's 
a  friend  as'll  stick  to  you  through  thick  and 
thin." 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  quietly,  unclasping 
her  kirtle  at  once,  and  taking  off  her  muslin 
bodice,  that  she  might  straighten  the  frills  of 
it  before  she  put  it  away.  "Madame  is  very 
kind,  and  she  has  said  to  me  something  that 
makes  me  glad.  She  says  that  I  shall  work 
for  her  instead  of  the  Herr  Arncliffe,  and  she 
will  pay  me  better  as  I  can  earn  there ;  so  I 
shall  sit  by  you  and  do  my  work,  save  when  I 
must  practice  for  the  Kapellmeister." 

"Fbz/"  and  Patch  raised  her  black  brows,, 
"Then  you  will  be  off  my  mind.  I  like  not 
those  works  for  you,  and  the  men  coming  arid 
going.  It  has  given  me  a  heavy  heart  many  a 
time.  Now  you  will  be  safe." 

"I  shall  be  happy,"  said  Gretchen,  begin- 
ning to  sing  herself  a  little  German  song. 

When  she  had  done,  Patch  took  up  the  air 
and  sang  it  through,  finishing  off  with  a  brilf- 
iant  cadenza  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
concert-room. 

"Ah!  where  learned  you  to  sing?"  asked 
Gretchen,  who  could  not  do  roulades  herself. 
"I  think  the  Herr  Kapellmeister  should  hear 

y°u-"  '  ;,'.'i .... . 

"  Oh,  I  can  sing  well  enough,  and  act  too, 
if  you  like !  I've  done  it  in  my  time.  ..Look 
here!" 

And  Patch,  pushing  away  her  iron,  threw 
herself  into  an  attitude,  and  went  clearly,  brill- 
iantly, correctly  through  the  whole  of  a  scene 
from  some  Italian  opera. 

"  There !"  she  said,  coolly,  as  she  took  up  her 
iron  again,  and  went  on  with  one  of  Mrs.  Bal- 
linger's  Valenciennes  lace-collars. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  could  not  stand  that,  though. 

"  Did  ever  any  body  ?  And  a  grown  woman 
to  be  carrying  on  like  that !  The  folk  up  the 
stajr'll  think  we've  gone  clean  mad !  If  you're 
bound  to  tune  up,  let's  have  a  hymn." 

And  the  good  lady  began,  in  a  brisk,  cheery 
voice, 

"We're  marching  through  Emmanuel's  land, 
Emmanuel's  land,  Emmanuel's  land." 

But  nobody  joined  in,  and  when  she  had  got 
to  the  end,  Gretchen  said, 


"  No,  please ;  we  do  have  so  much  hymns. 
Patch  does  sing  very  well.  I  have  before 
heard  music  like  that  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
I  think  I  do  like  it  better  than  your  hymns." 

"  Conservatoire,  child  !  What  do  you  know 
about  a  Conservatoire  ?"  said  Patch,  a  light  be- 
ginning to  dance  and  flicker  in  her  black  eyes. 
"I  thought  your  father  cut  wood  in  the  for- 
est, and  your  mother  spun." 

"  Yes,  so  ;  but  I  did  go  to  the  Conservatoire, 
and  I  did  sing  very  well,  and  the  signor  wish- 
ed that  I  should— he  wished  that  I  should  go 
with  him  and  learn  to  be  always  a  singer." 

"Poor  child!  But  well,  well,  you  did  not 
go?" 

"No,  my  mother  said  no.  She  said  it  was 
not  well  for  me  that  I  should  go  with  him." 

"If  you  ever  say  your  prayers,  child,"  and 
Patch  looked  fiercely  into  the  girl's  face,  "  thank 
God  that  you  had  a  mother,  and  that  she  did 
not  let  you  go  away !  I  had  no  father  and  no 
mother,  and  no  good  angel  told  me  I  had  bet- 
ter stay  in  my  own  country.  How  looked  this 
signor  that  would  have  had  you  awaywith  him  ? 
Or  have  you  forgotten  all  about  it  ?" 

"Jot  wohl!  Ask  me  do  I  forget  how  the  sun 
shines  on  the  flowers  in  my  father's  little  gar- 
den, and  it  is  but  since  a  year  that  I  do  not  see 
them.  But  ach  !  why  do  you  make  me  that  I 
remember?  I  would  be  at  rest.  I  am  tired." 

And  Gretchen  leaned  her  pretty  head  back  : 
but,  instead  of  finding  the  soft  welcome  of  , 
Jean  Monkeston's  cushion,  it  only  knocked 
against  Mrs.  Bratchet's  brown  earthen  -  ware 
starch-bowl,  which,  having  done  its  work  for 
the' week,  was  reared  up  by  way  of  ornament  at 
that  end  of  the  room.  Gretchen  shrugged  her 
^shoulders  impatiently. 

"  Was  fur  eine  Pest!    I  shall  go  to  bed." 

Mrs.  Bratchet  could  not  understand  Gret- 
chen's  little  splutterings  of  German  pettishness, 
but  she  could  well  interpret  the  look  of  restless 
weariness  in  the  girl's  iface.  She  had  seen  it 
there  before  sometimes,  after  practicing  nights. 

"  Ay,  honey,  you're  done  up  —  get  away  to 
bed ;  that's  the  place  for  you.  And  when  these 
things  is  sided  out,  I'll  bring  you  a  cup  of 
porridge  wi'  ginger  in  it.  It's  a  fine  thing  for 
sleeping  on,  is  porridge  and  ginger." 

''Yes,"  added  Patch,  who  had  been  eying 
the  girl  keenly,  "  and  take  thy  quick  temper 
with  thee ;  it  will  keep  thee  warm.  Some  day 
thou  mayest  live  to  thank  them  that  wish  thee 
well.  JBuona-notte." 

With  a  pouting  lip  Gretchen  turned  away, 
gathering  up  her  muslin  bodice  and  the  blue 
woolen  cloak.  When  her  footfall  was  heard  in 
the  room  overhead  Mrs.  Bratchet  began  again, 

"Poor  wench!  It  don't  do  for  her  to  gad 
about  among  her  betters.  Little  folks  is  best 
among  their  own  sort,  and  it  always  fetches  he"r 
in  the  dumps  when  you  set  on  about  them  there 
furrin  parts.  It's  hard  lines  for  them  as  can't 
stop  by  their  own  kith  and  kin." 

"I  wonder  why  she  could  not  stop?"  said 
Patch. 
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"I  don't  know.  I  don't  ever  ask  no  questions 
mtfch.  But  I  misdoubt  it  was  that  what'n  ye 
call  him,  as  wanted  her  away  with  him.  The 
old  mother  seems  a  good  sort,  and  happen 
thought  she'd  be  safer  where  he  wasn't  coming 
and  going  so  much,  and  so  she  got  her  fixed 
with  the  lady  as  come  to  England.  I  don't 
wonder  she  couldn't  settle  in  London,  though  ; 
it's  n  big  place,  and  nobody  don't  care  whether 
you're  dead  or  alive ;  and  maybe  she's  better 
here,  where  the  folks  isn't  so  thick  set.  And 
now  Mrs.  Monkeston,  bless  her !  has  took  kind- 
ly to  her,  why,  she'll  be  as  safe  as  a  bank. 

"But  law, now,"  continued  the  good  wom- 
an, "  to  think  of  Mrs.  Monkeston  doing  it,  and 
she  that  pinched  for  money  while  she  has  to 
look  both  sides  of  a  penny,  as  you  may  say, 
afore  she  spends  it.  But  some  has  it  nat'ral, 
that's  where  it  is.  They'd  part  their  last  crust 
to  them  as  wanted  a  bite ;  and  some,  if  they 
had  their  houses  full  of  silver  and  gold,  accord- 
in'  to  the  blessed  Scripters,  wouldn't  let  a  far- 
thing of  it  go  out  of  their  sight  as  didn't  bring 
its  even  back  again.  I've  known  both  sorts  in 
this  here  place." 

"Well,"  said  Patch,  who  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  trying  to  recall  something  far  back, 
"I  like  justice.  I  care  not  to  praise  people. 
And  I  think  Mrs.  Monkeston  is  not  so  poor. 
She  has  money  coming  to  her  that  the  shop 
does  not  bring." 

"Ay,  who  says  she  hasn't?  A  fifty  pound 
a  year,  as  she  brought  to  her  own  fort'n,  and 
that  scamp  of  a  husband  couldn't  lay  hands  on 
it.  And  that's  what  kept  'em  all  from  starv- 
ing when  first  the  shop  was  set  agate,  afore  it 
started  to  pay.  But  over  that  she  hasn't  a 
penny  as  she  don't  fight  for,  and  Miss  Jean, 
poor  thing,  bless  her !  always  to  be  kept,  for  it 
don't  stand  to  reason  but  what  the  young 
man  '11  go  his  own  gate  some  o'  these  days,  an 
wed  a  wife  as  he's  picked-  for  hisself,  and  then 
where  '11  Miss  Jean  be  when  her  mother's 
gone  ?" 

"No,"  said  Patch;  "she  has  more,  and  I 
•will  tell  you  how  I  know  it.  You  remember 
when  I  lived  with  old  Mr.  Armstrong  ?" 

"Ay,  old  Hiram,  down  at  Wastewood. 
Him  as  they  say  ruined  poor  Ralph  Monkeston, 
with  leading  him  about  to  one  public  after  an- 
other while  he  was  that  drunk  he  couldn't 
guide  hisself  straight." 

"Well,  as  to  that,  if  people  said  truly, 
Ralph  Monkeston  never  could  guide  himself, 
drunk  or  sober.  But  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a 
strange  man.  I  knew  many  things  which  I 
never  made  it  my  business  to  tell  to  other  peo- 
ple. I  will  say  for  him,  though,  that  he  did 
not  try  to  show  himself  better  than  he  was. 
If  he  did  wrong,  he  owned  to  it.  And  he  was 
kind  to  me.  Where  should  I  now  have  been 
if  he  had  not  that  snowy  day  brought  me  in 
and  kept  me  to  be  his  servant  ?  In  my  grave, 
perhaps.  My  grave,  and  my  work  that  I  wait 
for  not  done  !" 

Patch  muttered  an  Italian  oath,  which  for- 


tunately Mrs.  Bratchet  did  not  understand, 
and  growled  like  a  chained-up  creature  as  she 
set  the  ruffles  of  an  elaborate  dress-shirt. 

"  Si.  And  could  I  have  rested  there  ?  A h  .' 
Madonna." 

"Stuff  about  your  Madonnas!  You  did 
well  enough  for  old  Hiram.  It  was  a  good 
day  for  him  when  he  took  you  in.  He  was 
never  so  comfortably  fixed  afore.  And  talk 
about  your  work — why,  nobody  goes  while  their 
work  is  doing.  You've  many  a  frill  to  starch 
yet,  Patch,  afore  you'll  be  ready  for  that  brave 
bedgown  as  you've  got  laid  by  to  be  streaked 
for  your  buryin'.  There  isn't  a  woman  in 
Cruxborough  gets  up  fine  thing*  like  yourself, 
though  I  say  it  as  reckons  to  do  'em  pretty 
fair  myself.  There's  gifts  and  there's  graces, 
Patch  ;  and  I  won't  say  as  you've  got  the 
graces,  for  I  don't  think  you've  ever  given  a, 
thought  to  the  savin'  of  your  soul,  for  as  much 
as  I've  been  at  you  in  season  and  out  of  season 
to  get  you  to  the  means ;  but  the  gift  is  there, 
and  I'm  not  the  woman  to  deny  it." 

Patch  curled  that  scornful  upper  lip  of  hers. 

"  I  never  set  myself  to  do  any  thing  yet  that 
I  did  not  make  an  end  of  it.  But  I  did  not 
begin  to  talk  to  you  about  myself,  only  that 
Mrs.  Monkeston  has  more  money  than  you 
think,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  know.  Only 
a  week  before  my  master  died  there  came  to 
his  house  that  man  whom  I  despise,  that  Mr. 
Ballinger ;  and  they  had  a  long  talk,  and  all 
the  time  my  master  kept  drinking.  lie  used 
to  tell  me  almost  every  thing  when  he  had  been 
drinking.  I  know  all  of  his  life — that  he  had 
once  been  poor,  and  that  he  became  rich  be- 
cause Ralph  Monkeston's  father  lent  him  mon- 
ey ;  and  that  night,  when  I  brought  him  his 
supper,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  making 
atonement  for  his  wrong-doings,  and  that  he 
had  given  Mr.  Ballinger  large  money  to  pay  to 
Mr.  Monkeston  at  different  times  that  the  lit- 
tle boy  might  be  taught  at  school.  And  I 
courtesied  as  was  my  place,  and  said,  'Yes, 
sir.'  It  was  not  for  me  to  ask  questions,  but  • 
still  I  remember;  and  therefore  I  know.  It 
was  money  in  shares  too,  and  Mr.  Ballinger 
was  to  pay  the  interest." 

"Well,"  and  Mrs.  Bratchet  began  to  put 
away  her  work,  for  it  was  late,  "  it's  none  of 
my  business  to  find  out  what  folks  have  and 
what  they  haven't.  I'm  pretty  sure  of  one 
thing  —  Mrs.  Monkeston  isn't  a  woman  to 
scrape  her  cheese  when  she  can  afford  to  pare 
it ;  and  if  she'd  had  ought  settled  to  turn  round 
upon  I  should  ha'  known  it,  coming  and  going 
as  I've  been  about  her  this  more'n  twenty  year. 
There's  many  a  man,  Patch,  thinks  he'll  do 
a  good  turn  when  he's  in  his  cups,  but  next 
morning  he  bites  as  sharp  as  ever." 

"He  said  he  had  done  it,  though,"  persisted 
Patch. 

"I  don't  care  what  he  said  else,  so  long  as 
he  didn't  say  as  Mrs.  Monkeston  had  humbled 
herself  to  take  it.  For  as  good  as  he  was  to 
you,  Patch — and  I  don't  deny  but  what  he  was 
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raised  up  for  you  in  your  need — it's  my  belief, 
if  he'd  gone  and  laid  his  silver  and  his  gold  at 
Mrs.  Monkeston's  feet,  she'd  none  have  stoop- 
ed herself  to  pick  'era  up  at  his  giving.  And 
now  these  things  must  be  took  home  to  Bal- 
linger's." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ROGER  worked  bravely,  steadily  on ;  so  brave- 
ly that  Mr.  Arncliffe,  who  had  never  been  oth- 
er than  satisfied  with -the  young  man's  industry, 
was  now  almost  surprised  at  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  carried  him  so  successfully 
through  his  work.  Often  a  keen,  questioning 
look  would  pass  over  the  shrewd  face  of  the  old 
man  as  he  handed  back  to  Roger  the  problems 
which  had  been  so  correctly  solved ;  the  sheets 
of  calculations,  crowded  with  figures,  not  one 
of  which  had  needed  to  be  crossed  out ;  prob- 
lems and  calculations  which  might  have  puz- 
zled many  a  university  man,  and  which  even 
Mr.  Arncliffe  himself  had  not  mastered  without 
an  effort.  And  though  he  took  Roger's  word 
that  they  had  been  done  by  himself,  still  he 
could  not  help  making  inquiries  now  and  then 
among  his  friends  in  Cruxborough,  to  be  really 
sure  that  the  young  man  was  not  being  private- 
ly coached. 

When  he  found  all  was  honest  and  straight- 
forward he  began  to  feel  a  genuine  pride  in  his 
pupil.  He  looked  forward  with  confidence  now 
to  the  time  when  that  young  head  might  hold 
itself  proudly  enough  in  the  place  which  he 
should  then  have  given  up,  nay,  perhaps  in  a 
higher  place  than  his  own.  For  Mr.  Arncliffe 
loved  science  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for 
the  fiime  it  brought  him ;  and  there  was  the 
touch  of  fine  nobility  in  him  gladly  to  step 
aside,  that  one  who  could  see  farther  than  him- 
self into  the  sublime  secrets  of  nature  might 
minister  as  high-priest  at  her  altar.  That  she 
should  be  revealed  to  those  who  sought  her, 
that  was  the  old  man's  joy,  let  the  revelation 
come  through  whom  it  would. 

But  whoso  would  serve  at  that  altar  must 
wait  long  and  patiently.  Roger  must  show 
himself  worthy  of  his  work ;  and  this  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe meant  to  give  him  the  chance  of  doing 
by  placing  in  his  hands  a  slowly  increasing  re- 
sponsibility. A  splendid  order,  the  most  splen- 
did order  ever  executed  in  England,  had  just 
been  placed  at  the  Woolsthorpe  works ;  a  tele- 
scope was  to  be  made  for  the  French  Institute 
of  Science.  It  was  to  be  a  perfect  instrument 
of  its  kind — perfect  so  far  as  money,  skillful 
workmanship,  and  the  highest  available  mathe- 
matical knowledge  could  make  it  perfect ;  and 
to  Mr.  Arncliffe,  out  of  all  the  practical  astron- 
omers in  Europe,  had  been  intrusted  the  task 
of  turning  it  out.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the 
old  man  when  that  order  came  from  Paris.  He 
had  a  genuine  pride  in  his  work ;  he  longed  to 
have  a  Woolsthorpe  telescope  in  every  observa- 
tory in  the  world  ;  not  that  his  little  name 


might  be  graven  upon  it,  but  because  he  knew 
that  no  other  instrument  would  serve  its  pur- 
pose so  well. 

And  now  was  the  opportunity  to  give  Roger, 
as  Mr.  Ballinger  would  say,  an  insight  into  the 
profession.  He  should  see  the  whole  process, 
from  beginning  to  end;  he  should  be  at  Mr. 
Arncliffe's  side  during  every  hour  which  must 
be  spent  in  that  little  inner  office,  making  the 
intricate  calculations  necessary  before  the  grind- 
ing of  the  glasses  could  be  completed.  Every 
step  of  the  process  should  be  made  clear  to 
him,  for  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  under- 
stand it ;  and  when  the  grand  instrument  was 
finished,  so  would  be  Roger's  education. 

The  contract  extended  over  three  years. 
Mr.  Arncliffe  was  not  what  is  generally  called 
a  "  man  of  prayer,"  but  if  the  intensest,  unself- 
ish longing  of  the  heart  be  its  truest  voice  to- 
ward God,  then  verily  his  whole  life  was  in 
some  sort  an  unspoken  prayer ;  and  the  prayer 
was  this,  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  great 
work  complete.  If  only  he  might  be  spared  to 
carry  his  pupil  step  by  step  with  him  until,  this 
perfect  piece  of  workmanship  having  been  fin- 
ished by  them  both,  there  was  nothing  further 
left  to  teach,  he  felt  he  could  die  content.  He 
could  leave  Woolsthorpe  then  in  Roger  Monk- 
eston's hands,  satisfied  that  it  would  never  fall 
from  the  reputation  which  he  had  made  for  it. 
He  had  no  children  of  his  own  to  think  and  care 
for.  These  engine-sheds,  workshops,  steam- 
lathes,  these  instruments  slowly  growing  to  per- 
fection under  his  eyes,  were  to  him  as  his  fami- 
ly, his  household,  and  he  had  little  interest  left 
in  life  save  to  commit  them  to  one  who  would 
be  to  them  what  he  had  been. 

So,  a  few  weeks  after  the  contract  had  been 
signed,  he  went  over  one  evening  to  the  little 
parlor  behind  the  bow-windowed  shop.  He  oft- 
en found  his  way  there  now.  Nothing  pleased 
him  better  than  to  watch  Brownie  at  her  work, 
carving  out  those  delicate  leaves  and  buds,  or 
copying  some  grand  old  Gothic  design  from 
Dr.  Boniface's  cathedral  books,  to  adapt  it  to 
her  own  purpose.  Jean  used  to  wonder  often 
how  it  was  that  so  many  orders  were  sent  to  her 
from  people — orders  which  kept  her  busy  during 
all  the  hours  which  her  health  allowed  her  to 
give  to  work.  She  did  not  know  that  the  library 
of  Mr.  Arncliffe's  old-fashioned  house  in  Queen 
Anne  Street,  that  quaint  room  where  so  many 
gray-haired  savants  used  to  meet,  was  almost 
filled  with  bits  of  her  workmanship,  and  that 
the  great  folk  coming  there  and  admiring  them 
were  sent  to  a  certain  little  bow-windowed  shop 
in  Cruxborough  for  duplicates.  That  was  Mr. 
Arncliffe's  way  of  befriending  people  to  whom 
he  knew  he  could  not  offer  help  in  a  more  di^ 
rect  way.  Kindness,  mere  kindness,  the  Bal- 
mains  and  Ballingers  said,  hearing  of  it  by 
chance.  Very  good  of  the  eccentric  old  man ; 
there  was  really  no  telling  what  he  might  do 
for  people  he  took  to. 

And  if  sometimes,  as  the  master  of  the  Wools- 
thorpe works  sat  in  Mrs.  Monkeston's  parlor, 
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watching  Brownie   at  her   work,  the   sharp,    nights  of  watchfulness;  demanding  it  in  a  slow, 


shrewd,  practical  look  passed  oat  of  his  face,1 
and  his  gray  eyes,  resting  on  her,  shone  through 
almost  a  mist  of  tears,  why,  that  was  "mere 
kindness  "  too ;  pity  that  so  fair  a  soul  should 
have  so  mean  a  dwelling-place !  Nothing  more 
than  that. 

"  Roger,  boy,  I  want  you  out  of  the  way  to- 
night," he  said,  coming  in  and  finding  the  young 
man  poring  over  some  astronomical  problems. 
"Could  you  clear  out  anywhere  for  half  an 
hour?" 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Roger,  very  cheerfully, 
and  he  packed  up  his  work,  and  strolled  into 
the  Close,  soon,  however,  finding  his  way  to 
the  college  yard,  in  the  hope  of  catching  sight 
of  Gretchen  behind  the  checked  curtains  of 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  little  room. 

When  he  had  gone  Mr.  Arncliffe  told  Mrs. 
Monkeston  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  repeat- 
ed the  promise  given  ten  years  ago,  that  noth- 
ing but  want  of  ability,  or  want  of  will  on  Rog- 
er's part,  should  stop  his  progress  in  the  edu- 
cation needed  to  place  .him  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  profession.  His  future  was  in  his  own 
hands,  to  make  or  mar  it ;  and  whatever  was 
possible  to  him  of  success  might  be  realized,  if 
only  he  would  go  on  as  he  had  begun.  He 
mentioned  the  magnificent  order  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  works,  and  his  purpose  with 
regard  to  it,  to  carry  Roger  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  undertake  a  similar  work  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility; and  then,  afterward,  to  give  him  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  works. 

"Not  that  he's  to  help  me  for  nothing,  though, 
all  the  time,  you  know,  Mrs.  Monkeston.  I'm 
not  going  to  serve  myself  out  of  such  brains  as 
his  without  paying  him  for  it.  What  I  came 
to  tell  you  to-night  is,  that  I  am  ready  to  offer 
him  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  to  be 
advanced  as  I  see  fit,  until  the  close  of  the  con- 
tract, and  after  that,  if  all  goes  fair,  we  will 
start  afresh  on  a  new  track.  But  I  thought  I 
had  better  just  settle  it  with  you  before  I  had  a 
talk  with  Roger  himself  about  it." 

The  tears,  which  found  their  way  there  so 
seldom,  came  into  Mrs.  Monkeston's  eyes  as 
she  listened. ;  Roger's  future  was  settled  now. 
She  had  watched  him  all  these  years  working 
quietly  and  steadily  on,  but  to  what  end  she 
could  not  quite  see,  -Mr.  Arncliffe  might  not 
care  to  keep  him  at  the  works.  Having  taught 
him  his  business,  he  might  well  think  that 
enough,  ;and  so  leave  him  to  do  the  rest  him- 
self. And  how  that  rest  was  to  be  done,  with- 
out means,  .without  patronage,  without  influ- 
ence, Mrs.  Monkeston  sometimes  wondered. 

And  another  anxiety  had  come  to  her.  Of 
late  she  had  felt  her  own  health  foiling.  The 
willing  heart  found  no  longer  its  equal  helpmate 
in  the  strong  right  hand.  The  years  of  her 
wifehood  and  widowhood  had  been  hard  years, 
often  bitter  years,  not  such  as  to  lay  up  for  her 
an  after-life  of  rest.  Overwrought  nature  was 
now  demanding  its  price  for  days  of  toil  and 


almost  insensible  lapse  of  power,  easily  meas- 
ured, though,  by  the  slowly  increasing  differ- 
ence between  what  she  could  do  now  and  what 
she  could  do  when  first  she  came  to  Cruxbor- 
ough.  She  was  living  on  capital  instead  of  in- 
terest, and  the  stock  was  daily  diminishing. 

But  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  not  a  woman  to 
complain.  She  did  her  work  bravely.  She 
had  her  reward — the  only  reward  she  ever  prized 
— in  her  children's  love  and  reverence.  When- 
ever death  came,  if  they  were  only  safe,  she 
should  not  so  greatly  care.  And  now  a  fair  fu- 
ture had  opened  for  Roger,  and  through  him 
for  Jean ;  for  was  not  she  to  be  his  dependent 


all  through  life? 


They  would  be  able  to  do 
Then  sl\e  might  lie  down 


without  her  soon, 
and  rest ! 

Mr.  Arncliffe  saw  the  tears  shining  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  he  said,  gruffly ; 
"  don't  begin  to  thank  me.  I  don't  want  that. 
It  isn't  what  I  came  for.  I've  been  looking 
out  these  ten  years  for  a  man  to  suit  me,  and 
I've  hit  upon  him  in  your  son  Roger,  so  it's  as 
much  to  my  side  of  the  road  as  yours.  I  dare 
say  we  shall  make  it  all  square  some  time  before 
long.  You  know,  I'm  getting  an  old  man  now, 
and  it's  time  I  began  to  shift  a  little  of  the  bur- 
den off.  If  he  can  take  it,  why  where  are  the 
thanks  to  come  from  ?  Now  I'll  be  off.  We'll 
talk  it  over  to-morrow  when  he  comes  to  the 
works.  Good-bye,  both  of  you." 

But  after  he  had  said  it  he  lingered,  watch- 
ing Jean's  face,  full  now  of  a  quiet  sisterly  joy. 
Plain !  who  called  the  girl  plain  ?  What  sweet- 
er eyes  could  a  man  wish  to  look  into,  so  only 
he  could  find  his  own  love  reflected  there  ? 

"Good-bye,  Brownie,"  he  said,  letting  his 
hand  rest  for  a  while  on  her  soft  hair.  "  I  won- 
der what  the  gods  would  have  turned  you  into 
if  you  had  lived  in  their  time." 

"A  woodpecker,  most  likely,"  said  Jean, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  demure  smile,  "and 
I  should  have  bored  foliated  tracery  in  all  the 
bark  I  could  find.  But,  Mr.  Arncliffe,  how 
good  you  are  to  us !"  And  now  the  tears  rose 
in  Jean's  eyes  too. 

"Oh,  let  that  alone!"  said  Mr.  Arncliffe, 
making  a  hasty  start  for  the  door.  And  yet 
he  could  have  looked  into  thd  eyes  so  long. 

"  What  a  foolish  old  man  !"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  back  to  his  two  little  rooms  at 
the  Woolsthorpe  works.  And  they  seemed  so 
lonely. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  room  Mrs.  Bratchet 
came  in.  Ever  since  that  conversation  with 
Patch  about  old  Hiram  Armstrong  she  had 
had  it  on  her  mind  to  say  something  to  Mrs. 
Monkeston.  For  though,  as  she  said  to  her- 
self, it  was  none  of  her  business  to  find  out 
what  folks  had  and  what  they  had  not,  yet  she 
thought  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine  in  telling  them  their  neighbor's  opin- 
ions thereupon.  Accordingly,  having  half  an 
hour  to  spare  after  taking  out  her  basket  of 
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clothes,  she  spent  it  in  "  overing"  to  Mrs.Monk- 
eston  the  gist  of  Patch's  story,  with  a  few  little 
notes  and  comments  of  her  own. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  as  Mrs.  Monkeston  gave  an 
emphatic  denial  to  the  whole  statement,  at  least 
so  far  as  any  advantage  ever  reaped  by  herself 
from  the  seed  of  old  Hiram's  good  intentions, 
"I  said  it  was  all  a  make-up.  Not  as  Patch 
'ud  ever  tell  a  story,  not  if  she  knowed  it,  for 
she's  as  true  as  the  daylight,  for  as  queer  as 
she  looks  sometimes,  and  never  goes  past  what 
she's  a  right  to  say  ;  but  I  telled  her  there  Avas 
many  a  man  washed  his  sins  out  in  liquor  and 
then  never  thought  no  more  about  'em,  and 
that  must  have  been  the  way  with  him.  He 
was  a  man  as  was  always  in  two  minds  night 
and  morning,  was  Armstrong.  And  I  telled 
her,  too,  as  you  wouldn't  have  humbled  yourself 
to  ha'  took  his  money,  no,  not  if  he'd  gone  down 
on  his  bended  knees  to  ask  you,  and  him  the 
sort  he  was.  Says  I  to  her,  'Patch,'  says.  I, 
'Mrs.  Monkeston  isn't  one  to  let  a  man  put  the 
meat  into  her  pie.  She'll  eat  it  as  she  makes 
it,  and  no  other  way,  and  I  respect  her  for.it ;' 
yes,  ma'am,  and  so  I  do,  and  I  wouldn't  mind 
if  all  Cruxborough  heard  me  say  it." 

And  with  that  Mrs.  Bratchet  made  her  courte- 
sy and  went  away. 

"Mother,  it  is  a  curious  story, "said  Jean, 
when  they  were  alone  again. 

"My  child,  say  nothing  more  of  it  to  any 
one.  I  wish  it  left." 

And  Jean  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THEN  came  bright  golden,  days  for  Roger, 
days  of  hope  and  joy  and  promise.  To  work 
and  to  wait,  how  easy  both  seemed  now,  with 
that  sunny  future  so  far  off,  but  so  sure.  How 
glad  he  was  now  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
voice  which  bade  him  be  strong ;  that  he  wait- 
ed for  the  fruit  to  ripen  before  he  plucked  it. 
With  what  new  courage,  too,  he  went,. forth  ,to 
his  work !  Mr.  Arncliffe  had  given  him  that 
word  of  praise  which,  to  an  honest  heart,  is  like 
the  clear  shining  after  rain.  His  life  lay  clear- 
ly before  him;  he  knew  what  he  had  to  do.  He 
felt  within  him  strength  to  do  it.  His  work  was 
his  delight.  Not  daily  bread  only,  but  keen, 
healthy  pleasure  he  won  from  it.  Even  with- 
out the  sweet  thought  of  Gretchen  over  all,  he 
could  have  toiled  on  bravely  enough  among 
those  plans  and  problems  and  calculations  ;  but 
with  that  thought  to  help  him  there  seemed 
nothing  for  which  he  was  too  weak. 

And  now,  too,  he  might  venture  to  say  to 
her  what  hitherto  had  only  been  told  in  many 
a  long,  close  hand-clasp  and  lingering  look, 
which  surely  Gretchen  could  not  fail  to  inter- 
pret. And  Roger  was  taking  thought  within 
himself  how  best  to  do  this,  one  night  as  they 
came  home  together  from  the  choir  practice. 
He  never  failed  now  to  wait  for  her  as  she  came 


down  the  stair  alone — always  alone,  for  could 
the  respectable  young  ladies  of  Cruxborough 
be  expected  to  stop  in  public  and  talk  to  a  girl 
who  was  employed  at  ten  shillings  a  week  in 
the  Woolsthorpe  lacquering-rooms  ? 

"What  shall  you  wear  at  the  Festival, 
Gretchen  ?"  he  said,  by  way  of  beginning  the 
conversation  ;  for  Gretchen,  with  true  feminine 
curiosity,  was  taking  note  of  the  young  ladies' 
dresses,  some  of  them  immensely  fashionable, 
which  poured  out  into  the  High  Street  from  the 
little  practicing-room.  "You  know  the  chorus 
girls  always  wear  something  nice." 

"Do  they?"  she  answered,  naively ;  "then 
I  must  wear  something  nice  too.  I  have  my 
festa  dress,  that  you  do  know  already.  The 
Frau  Bratchet  has  promised  to  wash  for  me  the 
muslin  bodice,  but  I  have  nothing  for  my  hair. 
I  must  be  content.  Fraulein  Monkeston  says 
it.  wants  not  that  1  .should  add  to  it." 

,'4  Gretchen,  would  you" — and  Roger's  voice 
trembled  as  he  proffered, this,  his  first  love-gift 
— "  would  you  wear  it,  jf  I  bought  you  a  ribbon 
for  your  hair  ?'^  ,  .  t 

Gretchen  drooped  her  bright  head  a  little. 
But  she  was  not  considering  whether  it  would 
be  "proper"  ,to  receive  gifts  from  a  strange 
gentleman,  she  was  only  wondering  how  she 
should  look,  with  a  bright  new  ribbon  twined 
among  those  rippling  waves  pf  gold.  Appar- 
ently the, prospect  pleased  her,  for  she  looked 
up  into  his  face  eagerly,  and  $aid, 

"Ah,  that  would  be  good!;  But,  you  know, 
it  must  be  only  blue ;  just  so  bright  as — what 
can  I  say  to  make  you  understand  how  it 
should  be  bright  ?,  JLoqk,  ,do,  you  see  that  Fi  au- 
lein's  bonnet?"  .  ,  , 

Roger  looked;  it  was  Miss  Matilda  Bal- 
linger,  who,  escorted  b,y  the  new  Mr.  Arm- 
strong of  Was^e;wood,  swept  majestically  past 
them,  with  a  glajnce  that  seemed  to  skim  along 
the  top  of  Gretjchen's  ,blue  woolen  hood— no 
farther. 

"It  must  te  just  like  that, for  so  is  my  festa 
dress,  and  you  know  it  must  be  that  they  are 
alike.  Will,you,  perhaps,  remember — or,  stay, 
will,it  not  be,safe  that  I  bring  you  ein  Sluckchen, 
a  li,t,tle  piecje,,of  my  dress  ?  I  will  somewhere 
cu.t  it  out,  and  then  you  will  be  quite  right." 

"That's  ever  so  much  better,"  said  Roger, 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a  little  scrap  of 
any.  thing  that  Gretchen  had  actually  worn. 
"  I  shall  give  you  a  ribbon  exactly  like  it,  and 
there  will  not  be  any  one  in  the  whole  place 
that  will  look  prettier  than  the  little  Gretchen. 
Not  even  the  fine  ladies." 

Gretchen  gave  herself  a  slight,  inlpatient 
twitch. 

"  You  must  not  say  to  me  that.  I  shall  look 
just  like  what  I  truly  am,  a  Stuttgart  peasant 
maiden.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  imitation  lady. 
It  does  surprise  me  that  in  your  country  every 
one  does  try  to  look  like  something  else.  You 
have  but  one  dress  for  your  great  ladies,  and 
one  just  the  same,  only,  ach!  so  dirty,  for  your 
Bauerinnen,  your  people  who  are  no  ladies  at 
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nil.  I  would  not  know  myself  in  Stuttgart  if 
1  looked  like  a  dirty  Edelfrau!  I  like  better 
that  I  should  be  what  I  am.  But,  acfi,  Hinimd! 
what  do  I  sec  ?" 

And  Gretchen,  starting,  came  to  a  sudden 
halt.  They  had  turned  the  corner  of  a  street, 
and  were  in  front  of  ono  of  the  great  music- 
shops.  It  was  closed  now,  but  at  the  side  of  it, 
lighted  by  a  lamp  opposite,  was  a  huge  placard, 
containing  in  gilded  and  illuminated  capitals 
the  names  of  the  artists  who  were  to  appear  at 
the  Festival,  together  with  a  long  list  of  patrons, 
presidents,  and  stewards. 

"What's  the  matter,  Gretchen  ?"  said  Roger, 
who  always  knew  that  something  had  happen- 
ed, or  that  she  was  very  much  interested  if  she 
spoke  in  her  own  country  language.  "  Has  any 
thing  hurt  you?  What  can  you  see?  Tell  me." 

For  she  stood  rigid,  and  the  color  had  gone 
out  of  her  face,  and  her  hands  were  tightly 
clenched  upon  his  arm.  "Sehen  Sie!  Was 
soil  ich  tkun  f  Look  there,  then  ?" 

Roger  looked.  There  was  the  great  pla- 
card, with  the  royal  arms  in  scarlet  at  the  top, 
and  the  Cruxborough  arms  in  blue  and  gold  a 
little  lower  down,  and  a  list  of  names,  varying 
in  size  from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  according  to 
the  respective  merits  of  their  owners.  Enough, 
certainly,  to  provoke  exclamation  from  a  simple 
country  girl,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  of 
the  kind  before.  No  wonder  that  Gretchen 
seemed  rooted  to  the  spot.  Doubtless  at  Stutt- 
gart they  did  not  do  things  so  grandly. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  he  said,  much  relieved. 
"You'll  see  the  bills  ever  so  much  bigger  than 
that  before  the  Festival  really  comes.  They 
have  them  at  all  the  street  corners,  and  the 
great  singers'  names  keep  growing  bigger  and 
bigger,  until  they're  as  long  as  your  arm.  I 
wonder  how  it  feels  to  see  one's  name  all  that 
size.  And,  look,  there's  our  choir  in,  right 
down  at  the  bottom.  I'm  glad  they've  put  us 
in.  Mr.  Grant's  choir." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  absently. 
.  "  You  don't  half  know  how  grand  it  is," 
Roger  continued.  -"The.  best  places  are  in  the 
nave,  where  the  people  pay  ever  so  much  ;  and 
when  they  are  all  there  it  looks  just  like  one 
great  flower-bed.  You  know  you  can  see  them 
quite  well  from  the  chorus  seats.  I  was  never 
in  the  chorus  but  once,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
just  after  we  came  to  Cruxborough,  for  at  the 
last  Festival  my  voice  was  nowhere  at  all :  but 
I  can  remember  it  quite  well,  and  wnen  the 
great  singers  came  in,  we  all  stood  up  to  give 
them  a  welcome,  because  in  the  Minster  they 
don't  let  you  clap  or  stamp ;  and  when  the 
people  in  the  nave  got  up  it  was  as  if  an  im- 
mense hot-house  was  moving,  there  was  such  a 
waft  of  perfume  and  glare  of  color.  And  then 
there  was  a  great  silence,  and  the  singing  be- 
gan. Gretchen,  when  it  begins  this  time,  you 
and  I  will  be  listening  together." 

"  Do  the  great  singers  stay  all  the  time  ?" 
said  Gretchen,  taking  no  notice  of  this  last  re- 
mark. 


"  Yes ;  they  have  grand  seats  put  for  them 
in  the  very  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  they 
stay,  but  they  do  not  always  sing,  only  when  it 
comes  to  their  solo  parts." 

"And  where  do  we  sifc?"  Gretchen  asked, 
that  restless  look  beginning  to  quiver  in  her 
blue  eyes.  But  why  should  she  not  be  rest- 
less, Roger  thought,  at  the  prospect  of  singing 
in  the  Festival  chorus  at  Cruxborough  Min- 
ster? Was  it  not  more  than  even  he  could 
picture  to  himself  without  a  thrill  of  triumph- 
ant excitement  ? 

"  Oh,  we  sit  back  ever  so  far — the  trebles  in 
the  middle,  and  the  altos  and  tenors  and  basses 
on  each  side,  where  the  conductor  can  see  us 
all." 

"And  the  great  singers,  too  ?  can  they  see 
us?" 

"  Oh  no,  you  needn't  be  afraid.  They  can't 
sec  us  a  bit  unless  they  turn  round  to  look ; 
and  they  never  do  turn  round,  because  of  course 
they  don't  care.  They  never  take  any  notice 
of  the  chorus  at  all,  except  that  when  they  first 
come  in  they  make  a  bow  to  us,  and  sometimes 
smile  very  nicely  if  we  look  pleased  when  we 
rise  to  receive  them  ;  then  the  overture  begins, 
and  they  don't  see  us  any  more." 

"But  in  the — how  do  you  call  it? — the  in- 
tervallen,  when  we  are  tired,  and  we  must  have 
our  glass  of  wine,  and  every  one  does  go  out, 
do  we  not  somewhere  meet  them  ?" 

"Well,  perhaps  you  might  just  come  across 
one  of  them,  particularly  in  the  Minster,  where 
they  don't  have  artists'  rooms,  like  a  regular 
concert  hall ;  but  I  am  sure  you  needn't  be 
afraid.  Even  if  they  do  happen  to  see  you, 
they  never  take  any  notice.  You  know  we 
are  only  very  little  people,  Gretchen,  you  and 
I,  and  most  of  the  other  chorus  singers,  and 
they  are  very  great  people.  It  is  not  worth 
their  while  to  think  about  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  thoughtfully,  "I  do 
know  that  well.  My  mother  told  me  it  was 
so.  And  now  we  have  come  to  the  Fran 
Bratchet's  house,  I  shall  say  to  you  good- 
night." 

"Nay,  Gretchen,  let  us  have  a  little  walk 
round  the  Minster  —  it  is  so  pleasant  in  the 
moonlight." 

And  Roger  would  have  drawn  her  hand  un- 
der his  arm  again,  but  she  stood  apart.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  some  subtle  influence  was 
between  them  to-night  —  he  could  not  come 
close  to  her.  And  for  those  other  words — he 
could  find  no  way  to  say  them. 

"  I  like  not  to  go  with  you  this  night.  Once 
again  it  will  perhaps  be  that  you  ask  me  will  I 
walk  with  you  around  the  Minster,  and  then  I 
will  say  yes." 

"And  the  ribbon,  Gretchen?" 

"  Ah,  the  ribbon !  I  had  forgotten.  When 
I  do  come  to  my  work  to-morrow,  I  will  try 
that  I  remember  to  bring  you  a  little  piece  of 
my  festa  dress,  and  you  will  choose  for  me  that 
same  color.  I  say  good-night." 

Roger  turned  from  her  with  the  weight  of 
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love's  unspoken  longing  and  reverence  at  his 
heart,  and  slowly  took  his  way  homeward  to 
work  out  the  problems  which  must  be  ready  for 
Mr.  Arncliffe  next  morning.  But  Gretchen, 
when  he  h~,d  left  her,  turned  and  fled  away, 
never  stopping  until  she  had  reached  the  mu- 
sic-shop where  the  Festival  placard  still  shone 
resplendent  in  the  lamp-light.  There  she  stood, 
with  pale  cheeks  and  clenched  hands  and  rig- 
idly-staring eyes,  taking  no  heed  of  the  people 
who  passed  her  by.  some  speaking  to  her  inso- 
lently, some  with  rude  admiration,  for  not  oft- 
en so  fair  a  girl,  and  so  simple  and  so  modest, 
stood  there  in  the  silent,  almost  deserted  streets, 
alone.  Nor  did  she  turn  away  till  the  Minster 
bell  struck  ten,  and  a  policeman,  flashing  his 
lantern  in  her  face,  asked  her  respectfully  if 
she  was  waiting  there  for  some  one.  Then 
she  gathered  her  cloak  round  her  and  went 
slowly  home,  murmuring  to  herself,  in  an  un- 
derbreath, 

"  He  said  that  the  singers  were  very  great 
people,  and  we  are  very  little  people.  Ah,  he 
needed  not  to  tell  me  that.  I  do  know  it  well. 
I  do  know  it  so  well." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

NEXT  morning  found  Roger  Monkeston  at 
his  bench  in  the  finishing-room,  blithe  and  gay 
as  a  mavis  in  early  spring-time.  Gretchen 
was  still  working  with  the  rest  of  the  lacquer- 
ing-girls,  and  would  do  so  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  she  was  to  have  a  few  days'  holi- 
day for  the  Festival,  and  after  that  enter  upon 
her  new  work  for  Mrs.  Monkeston. 

Roger,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  tools  into 
order,  broke  out  into  "  Graceful  Consort," 
which  was  generally  now  his  morning  greet- 
ing to  Gretchen  behind  the  partition.  He 
paused  for  her  to  take  up  her  part,  but  there 
was  no  response,  so  he  had  to  sing  the  whole 
air  through  by  himself.  When  he  had  finish- 
ed, the  well-known  voice  began,  but  with  no 
joyous  carol  in  its  tones.  Tenderly,  regretful- 
ly, Gretchen  sang  the  German  ballad,  begin- 
ning, 

"  Herz,  mein  Herz,  warum  so  traurig !" 

At  times  there  was  a  passion  of  sadness  about 
it,  at  times  a  wail  almost  of  despair.  When 
it  was  ended,  she  went  off  into  a  mocking  song 
full  of  wild,  make-believe  gladness,  which  for 
Roger  had  no  music  in  it  at  all.  That  was 
not  like  Gretchen.  He  had  never  known  her 
to  do  so  before.  But  perhaps  the  Frau  Brat- 
chet  had  been  catechising  her  again  about  her 
"spiritual  interests,"  and  the  girl  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  either  anxious  or  impatient.  He 
remembered  how,  the  last  time  that  excellent 
woman  brought  home  the  clothes  from  the 
wash,  she  had  come  into  the  room  rubbing  her 
hands  with  a  view  to  conversation ;  and  being 
asked  to  sit  down,  had  taken  occasion  to  tell 


Mrs.  Monkeston  that  she  had  been  exercised 
of  late  about  Gretchen's  religious  state  ;  and 
most  likely  she  had  been  bearing  down  rather 
strongly  upon  the  girl  in  that  direction,  in  which 
case  poor  Gretchen  might  well  be  exercised 
too.  At  least,  that  was  the  only  explanation 
Roger  could  give  to  himself. 

He  waited  eagerly  for  the  twelve  o'clock  bell, 
and  hurried  to  the  corridor,  that  he  might  be 
there  before  she  could  have  had  time  to  slip 
away.  He  need  not  have  hurried.  She  was 
the  last  of  the  girls  to  leave  the  lacquering- 
room,  and  she  came  with  slow,  lingering  step, 
tying  on  her  woolen  hood. 

"Where  is  it?" he  said,  eagerly. 

"Where  is  what?"  asked  Gretchen,  lifting  to 
him  a  wondering,  puzzled  face. 

"That  little  bit  of  blue  stuff  you  were  to 
bring  me  —  the  little  bit  of  your  festa  dress. 
You  know  you  promised  me  it  last  night,  that 
I  might  get  some  ribbon  the  right  color." 

"  Last  night  ?  Was  it  only  last  night,  then  ? 
And  it  does  seem  to  me  such  a  long  time  ago. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  have  forgotten." 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  you  can  bring  it  this 
afternoon.  Will  you  try  to  remember  it  this 
afternoon?  You  know  there  are  not  many 
days  now  before  the  Festival,  and  I  want  you 
to  have  it  in  time.  But  why  do  you  look  tired, 
Gretchen,  and  why  would  you  not  sing  to  me 
this  morning  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  been  sad.  I  have  thoughts  of  my 
people  who  love  me.  I  would  I  could  be  at 
home  in  my  own  country." 

The  lacquering-girls  had  all  gone  now.  Rog- 
er and  Gretchen  stood  alone  in  the  corridor. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  would  have  drawn  her 
very  close  to  him ;  but  though  the  girl  let  her 
hand  stay  in  his,  she  kept  still  apart. 

"What  has  troubled  you,  Gretchen  ?  tell  me? 
Has  Mrs.  Bratchet  been  unkind  to  you  ?  What 
makes  you  want  to  go  home  ?" 

"  Oh  no ;  the  Frau  Bratchet  is  very  good. 
She  did  make  a  long  prayer  for  me  this  morn- 
ing when  I  told  her  it  was  Heimweh  made  me 
sad.  I  could  not  say  it  to  her  in  English,  for 
you  have  no  word  to  mean  it ;  and  she  did 
bring  me  a  peppermint-lozenge,  and  said  it 
would  do  for  me  all  I  needed — take  away  my 
pain.  How,  then,  can  I  talk  to  her  when  she 
does  not  know  ?  But  she  is  very  good,  and  she 
gives  me  porridge  when  I  am  tired.  And  I 
will  try  that  I  bring  you  the  piece  of  blue  this 
afternoon,  and  perhaps  I  shall  forget  and  be 
happy  again.  Lebewohl — that  is  what  you  call 
farewell." 

"  But  you  are  not  going  away,  Gretchen,  and 
you  need  not  say  farewell." 

"No,"  she  answered,  musingly.  "I  must 
do  my  work  and  earn  my  money,  and  then 
some  day  in  the  long  years  I  shall  be  quiet  at 
home  again.  But  the  Frau  Bratchet  will  say 
I  keep  her,  that  her  dinner  waits.  You  are 
very  good  ;  I  will  think  of  you  always,  because 
you  are  kind  to  me  as  one  of  my  own  people." 
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And  with  e.  smile  like  faint  sunshine  through 
mist,  Gretchen  kissed  her  hand  to  him  and 
went  away. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  people  were  leaving 
work,  he  waited  for  her  at  the  great  entrance  ; 
she  brought  him  the  little  piece  of  blue  stuff. 

"It  is  a  very  little  bit,"  she  said;  "but  I 
wanted  to  cut  it  out  of  my.  fcsta  dress  where  it 
could  not  make  an  ugly  mark.  You  know  it 
must  not  be  that  I  spoil  my  dress." 

"And  you  have  worn  this  yourself — it  is 
really  a  piece  of  your  own  dress  ?"  said  Roger, 
anxious  to  be  sure  that  the  Stiickchen,  which 
he  meant  to  keep  always,  had  been  really  hal- 
lowed by  Gretchen's  own  wearing  of  it. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  faded ;  it  looks  still  quite 
bright,  so  that  will  not  make  it  to  be  worse. 
And  the  ribbon  must  be  so  wide  as  this — look." 
And  Gretchen  marked  off  on  the  edge  of  Rog- 
er's blouse  two  fingers'  breadth,  and  put  pins 
into  the  place.  "  You  will  not  mind  that  I  do 
so,  will  you,  so  that  you  may  not  at  all  forget? 
And  then  look.  I  put  it  round  my  hair  like 
this,  as  the  peasant  maidens  do  on  the  festa 
days." 

And  Gretchen,  talking  faster  now,  and  with 
a  little  more  animation,  picked  up  a  long  strip 
of  shaving  and  twined  it  in  her  hair,  by  way  of 
showing  Roger  the  effect. 

"You  child!"  he  said,  as  she  looked  up  to 
see  if  he  quite  understood,  "  you  would  be  pret- 
ty in  any  thing." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  directly,  and  the  old 
look  of  regret  came  back ;  and  then,  as  if  re- 
membering something  far  back,  she  said, 

"  Stay,  I  did  hear  those  words  before  — 
'Child, you  would  be  pretty  in  any  thing.' " 

"Very  likely,"  said  Roger,  half  amused. 
"  I  wonder  who  could  help  saying  them,  when 
they  are  so  true." 

"Perhaps.  And  there  are  great  people  and 
little  people;  and  the  singers  belong  to  the 
great  people,  and  we  belong  to  the  little  people. 
I  did  hear  those  words  too." 

"Whatever  makes  you  think  of  that  now?" 
Roger  said,  puzzled  by  this  new  manner,  so 
different  from  Gretchen's  usual  careless  grace 
and  freedom.  •  "  Did  I  vex  you  by  saying  you 
were  one  of  the  little  people  ?  I  am  sorry.  I 
did  not  mean  it." 

"Oh  no,"  and  she  put  both  her  hands  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  sort  of  quick  gesture  of  re- 
proach, "you  did  never  at  all  grieve  me.  It  is 
only  that  I  remember  and  am  sad." 

"  But,  Gretchen,  I  don't  want  you  to  remem- 
ber and  be  sad ;  I  want  you  to  be  bright  and 
happy;  for  you  are  to  sing  at  the  Festival,  and 
there  is  only  one  more  practicing  night  before 
it.  And  I  shall  give  you  the  blue  ribbon  as 
we  come  home  together ;  then  next  day  I  shall 
see  you  wear  it.  Do  not  be  sad,  little  one. 
If  you  are  far  away  from  your  own  people  who 
care  for  you,  I  think  always  of  you  myself,  and 
I  would  not  let  any  harm  come  to  you  if  I 
could  help  it.  I  would  make  you  always  hap- 
py, Gretchen." 


Her  eyes  were  full  of  wonder  and  delight  as 
she  lifted  them  to  his  face.  She  took  his  hand 
in  both  hers,  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  it ;  then, 
before  he  could  say  another  of  the  tender  words 
which  were  trembling  upon  his  lips,  she  was 
away,  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing streets. 

He  saw  her  no  more  until  the  practice  on 
the  night  before  the  Festival.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  him  in  going  to  and  from  work,  and  if 
her  voice  ever  met  his  at  all  as  they  worked 
together,  so  near,  yet  so  apart,  there  was  a  sad- 
ness and  longing  in  it  which  troubled  him,  he 
could  scarcely  tell  why.  This  Festival-time, 
he  thought,  must  have  recalled  to  her  the  gala 
days  of  her  native  town,  in  the  years  when  she 
had  been  happy  among  her  own  people ;  and 
he  longed  more  than  ever  now,  with  the  unself- 
ishness of  that  love  which  cares  for  giving  only, 
to  win  this  pained  and  memory-laden  heart  to 
his  own,  to  fill  it  with  its  old  gladness  and  re- 
pose, and  make  life  for  it  again  one  song  of 
sweet  content. 

He  waited  for  her  as  they  came  out  of  the 
singing-class  on  the  last  night  of  the  practice. 
She  would  have  hurried  past  him  again  if  he 
had  not  reached  out  his  hand  to  stay  her. 

"And  how  am  I  to  give  you  the  blue  ribbon, 
Gretchen,  if  you  run  away  from  me  in  this 
way  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  blue  ribbon !  I  had  again  forgot- 
ten— it  is  so  good  of  you!"  And  Gretchen, 
unfolding  the  paper  which  he  had  laid  in  her 
hand,  shook  out  the  silken  fillet,  held  it  up  in 
the  lamp-light,  and  put  it  to  her  cheek  to  feel 
its  dainty  softness.  "I  have  never  had  any 
thing  so  beautiful.  In  the  morning  I  shall 
wear  it,  when  I  do  put  on  my  festa  dress,  and 
you  will  know  that  I  think  of  you." 

"  That  is  right ;  and  shall  I  know,  too,  that 
you  have  given  over  remembering  and  being 
sad  ?" 

Gretchen  sighed. 

"I  know  not  any  thing.  I  will  try  not  to 
remember,  if  that  pleases  you,  for  you  have 
been  very  good  to  me.  Never  can  I  forget 
how  good  you  have  been." 

She  had  quite  lost  now  that  pretty  uncon- 
scious brightness  which  had  so  much  charmed 
him  at  first.  There  was  an  air  of  preoccupa- 
tion about  her.  Her  clear  blue  eyes  brought 
themselves  always  as  if  from  gazing  upon  some- 
thing far  off  to  look  into  his  face  when  he 
spoke  to  her.  Yet  perhaps  she  only  charmed 
him  more  by  this  veil  of  regret,  which  showed 
a  soul  so  tender  and  so  affectionate.  It  was 
sweet  that  she  should  remember  and  be  sad  ; 
only  it  would  have  been  sweeter  still  if  smile 
of  his  could  have  chased  away  that  sadness, 
and  turned  that  remembrance  into  hope. 

"Stay  with  me  a  little  longer  to-night, 
Gretchen,"  he  pleaded,  as  they  turned  into  the 
street  which  led  into  the  college  yard.  "  There 
will  be  no  more  practicing  now,  and  yon  prom- 
ised that  you  would  one  night  walk  with  me 
round  the  Minster." 
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She  turned,  with  no  show  of  eagerness  or 
pleasure,  though. 

"Yes,  once,  but  only  once.  The  Fran 
Bratchet  is  to-night  washing  for  me  the  white 
bodice  that  is  to  my  festa  dress,  and  she  looks 
that  I  do  help  her  to  iron  it  when  I  come  home 
from  the  practice.  It  is  not  good  that  Frau 
Bratchet  should  work  for  me  while  I  do  stay 
here  for  my  own  amusement." 

"If  Frau  Bratchet  is  a  sensible  woman  she 
won't  like  any  thing  half  so  well  as  to  work  for 
you,"  said  lioger,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  back  again  toward  the  Minster.  It  was 
late,  very  late,  and  the  full  moon,  newly  risen, 
peeped  through  the  old  houses  of  the  Close,  and 
tipped  with  its  gray  light  here  and  there  the 
crumbling  apostles  and  martyrs,  who,  with 
palm  branches  and  ungirded  robes,  stood  in 
their  niches  around  the  south  door. 

How  that  little  touch  of  homeliness  endeared 
Gretchen  to  him !  How  pleasant  a  glimpse  it 
gave  him  into  the  goodness  of  that  honest 
heart,  which  could  not  be  content  to  rest  while 
others  toiled  !  How  bright  a  hope  it  set  before 
him  of  the  coming  days,  when  that  careful 
thought  might  be  for  him,  and  when  his  whole 
life  should  be  one  long,  loving  thought  of  her ! 

"Don't  you  enjoy  this,  Gretchen?"  he  said, 
as  they  walked  slowly — very  slowly — down  the 
southern  side  of  the  Minster,  watching  how  the 
moonlight,  creeping  ever  higher  and  higher, 
touched  pinnacle  after  pinnacle,  spire  after 
spire,  with  its  gray  gleam,  until  at  last  it  reach- 
ed the  great  rose  window,  and  played  there  in 
a  faint  pearly  flicker,  forever  changing  and  re- 
arranging, as  leaf  after  leaf  caught  its  shaft  of 
light.  "Isn't  this  better  than  being  in  Mrs. 
Bratchet's  little  room  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  very  often  walked  here  by 
myself,  and  always  it  has  done  me  good.  I 
love  those  old  churches.  At  Stuttgart  we 
have  one  church,  where  I  have  sung,  and  it  has 
seemed  that  heaven  was  not  far  off." 

"It  never  is  when  you  are  singing,"  said 
Roger. 

"Perhaps  not.  I  think  not," she  answer- 
ed, not  seeing  what  he  meant.  "  Music  is  iny 
speech  wherewith  I  talk  to  my  Lord.  The 
Frau  Bratchet  says  I  should  pray  more,  and 
she  does  pray  aloud  for  me,  and  she  shouts  to 
make  the  Lord  come  down  and  listen  to  her. 
And  then  I  tell  her  that  I  speak  to  him  in  my 
song,  and  she  does  shake  her  head  and  lift  up 
her  hands,  and  she  says  there  is  in  it  nothing 
saving  for  my  soul.  The  Frdh  Bratchet  is  very 
good ;  we  do  not  speak  the  same  language,  but 
she  does  take  much  care  for  me,  and  she  wash- 
es for  me  my  festa  bodice  until  it  is  far  better 
than  quite  new  ;  and  when  I  am  tired  she  will 
not  let  me  work  ;  and  for  people  to  be  kind  to 
me  is  a  language  I  do  always  understand.  And 
you,  too,  you  give  me  this  ribbon  of  himmelblau, 
and  you  say  you  do  place  me  in  your  thoughts, 
you  who  are  so  clever  and  so  brave,  and  with 
so  wonderful  a  Geist  in  you.  How  better  could 
you  and  Frau  Bratchet  be  if  you  were  ever  so 


great  peoples  ?  Why  should  not  this  goodness 
make  us  all  alike  ?" 

"It  does,  Gretchen;  at  least  it  will,  some 
day.  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  You 
and  I  are  both  of  the  little  peoples,  as  you  call 
them ;  we  don't  have  to  cross  over  any  great 
gulf  to  meet  each  other." 

"True,  but  I  was  remembering  of  other 
times." 

They  had  come  now  to  the  great  west  door, 
above  which  was  the  sculptured  figure  of  the 
Christ,  so  calm  in  its  everlasting  strength,  so 
divine  in  its  majesty  of  repose,  so  human  in 
its  love,  as  it  gazed  with  sad,  grave  face  down 
upon  the  crowds  who,  coming  and  going,  forever 
passed  it  by.  And  at  its  feet  was  a  scroll  with 
these  words : 

"  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Gretchen  paused  for  a  while,  looking  upward 
to  the  grand  still  face,  and  outward  to  the  dusky 
sky.  And  all  was  so  silent ;  no  sound  but  their 
own  voices,  and  the  wail  of  the  west  wind 
through  the  belfry  towers. 

"How  different  it  will  be!"  she  said,  after 
that  pause,  in  which  she  and  Roger  had  drawn 
very  near  to  each  other.  "  No  silence,  no  rest, 
and  no  stars  in  the  sky ;  only  the  great  ladies 
in  their  fine  clothes,  and  the  carriages  driving 
about,  and  the  bells  ringing,  and  so  much 
joy  and  gladness  everywhere.  But  that  face 
will  be  still  the  same,  and  it  will  speak,  '  Come, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest;'  only  they  will  not  care 
to  come.  How  life  is  strange  and  wonderful !" 

Roger,  whose  nature  was  of  an  entirely  prac- 
tical and  scientific  turn,  felt  somewhat  bewil- 
dered as  Gretchen  thus  thought  aloud.  He 
was  not  much  given  to  mental  processes  which 
did  not  work  out  some  tangible  result.  He 
needed  not  to  stand  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cathedral,  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  an  autumn 
night,  to  feel  that  life  was  strange  and  wonder- 
ful. He  had  found  that  out  long  ago,  and  his 
work  was  to  make  it  less  strange  ;  less  wonder- 
ful it  never  could  be  made.  And  he  wanted 
to  bring  Gretchen  down  too,  out  of  this  dim 
dream-world. 

"Yes,  every  thing  will  be  different  to-mor- 
row. It  will  be  all  color  and  brightness  and 
beauty.  This  is  the  door  where  all  the  grand 
people  come  in ;  they  look  to  me  like  little 
bees  swarming  into  a  hive,  but  I  dare  say  they 
think  themselves  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
And  at  the  south  door,  the  five-shilling  people 
go  in,  and  we,  the  chorus  singers,  go  in  at  the 
east  door,  just  opposite  my  mother's  house ; 
and  the  greatest  of  all,  the  singers,  the  artists, 
enter  through  the  Chapter  House." 

"  Where  ?"  said  Gretchen,  no  dreaminess  in 
her  face  now.  "How?  Show  me  just  the 
place." 

"There,"  and  Roger  pointed  to  it.  "We 
will  go  round  to  it,  if  you  like.  You  see  that 
little  dark  door-way ;  that  leads  into  the  Chap- 
ter House  vestibule,  and  from  there  to  the  or- 
chestra, where  we  shall  be  in  our  places,  ready 
to  stand  up  and  give  them  a  welcome." 
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"  What  a  little  door,  so  narrow  and  so  dark ! 
yet  there  the  great  ones  do  enter.  I  have 
heard  the  Frau  Bratchet  say  something  about 
one  little  narrow  door ;  but  she  says  the  great 
ones  do  not  enter  it,  because  they  are  so  great. 
I  must  go  to  her  now,  or  she  will  say  that  I 
have  no  thought  for  her,  and  that  is  not  good. 
I  will  perhaps  to-morrow  morning  speak  to  you 
in  the  music." 

"And  do  not  remember,  Gretchen  ;  only  be 
happy.  -  I  shall  know  if  you  are.  Good-night." 

"Auf  Wiedersehen.  I  see  now  a  light  shin- 
ing through  the  red  curtains  of  your  little  room, 
where  madame  does  always  sit,  and  the  Frau- 
lein  makes  brightness  with  her  face,  which  is  so 
sweet.  And  you  go  home  to  your  mother  and 
your  sister,  and  I  do  go  to  the  one  little  room, 
where  there  is  no  beauty,  except  that  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  make  it.  Lebewohl. " 

And  she  went  away. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PATCH  had  given  up  work ;  she  always  did 
when  any  musical  event  was  about  to  happen 
in  Cmxborough. 

"If  that  woman  has  to  starve  for  it,"  Mrs. 
Bratchet  used  to  say,  "she'll  contrive  to  be  at 
a  loose  end  when  there's  a  bit  o'  music  going 
on  in  the  place,  and  as  uneasy  as  a  spinning-jen- 
ny, into  the  bargain — here  and  there  and  every- 
where— while  you  never  know  where  you  have 
her.  I  can't  square  her  up  nohow.  She's  a 
mystery  to  me,  and  that's  just  it." 

So  she  was  to  other  people.  Visitors,  throng- 
ing the  station  as  the  Festival  drew  on,  wonder- 
ed at  the  gaunt,  dark-faced  woman,  oddly  yet 
so  picturesquely  dressed,  who  passed  restlessly 
up  and  down  the  platform,  peering  in  at  the 
carriage  windows,  loitering  among  the  piles  of 
luggage  to  catch  sight  of  the  names  upon  them, 
or  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  refreshment- 
rooms,  eagerly  scanning  the  faces  of  the  men, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  who  passed  her  by. 
Harmlessly  insane,  most  likely,  they  thought, 
and  now  and  then  one  more  charitable  than 
the  rest  would  drop  a  piece  of  silver  into  her 
hand. 

Patch  had  changed  her  lodgings  since  Gret- 
chen went  to  be  with  iyi rs.  Bratchet,  and  for 
the  last  few  weeks  had  rented  a  room  in  the 
house  of  a  decent  poor  woman,  whose  husband 
was  a  guard  on  one  of  the  London  trains.  That 
served  her  purpose  well,  for  when  he  was  off 
duty  she  picked  up  many  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion from  him  about  the  ins  or  outs  of  the  lines 
or  the  trains  that  certain  sorts  of  people  came 
in  by;  though  he,  being  an  honest,  simple- 
hearted  sort  of  man,  knew  as  little  ns  any  one 
else  why  she  haunted  the  place.  For  amuse- 
ment,pcrhaps ;  though  Daniel  thought  she  heard 
enough,  surely,  of  clash  and  clang  and  clamor 
at  the  Woolsthorpe  works,  to  satisfy  any  ordi- 
nary woman.  However,  it  was  no  concern  of 


his,  so  long  as  she  paid  her  rent  regularly  and 
kept  decent  hours — which  she  always  did. 

When  she  was  not  waiting  for  the  London 
trains,  she  would  prowl  about  the  Minster  and 
the  assembly-rooms,  where  preparations  had 
long  been  going  on  for  the  Festival.  She  had 
already  made  friends  with  some  of  the  carpen- 
ters, for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  them  what 
were  the  different  arrangements,  by  what  doors 
the  various  ticket-holders  would  enter,  where 
the  rooms  were  being  fitted  up'  for  the  artists 
and  chorus  singers,  and  at  which  entrance  the 
solo  singers  would  be  set  down.  Before  the 
morning  of  the  Festival  few  people  in  Crux- 
borough,  except  the  stewards  themselves,  knew 
more  about  what  was  going  to  be  done  than 
Patch. 

One  piece  of  work  only  she  reserved  for  her- 
self, and  that  was  the  carrying  out  of  Mrs. 
Bratchet's  baskets  of  clean  linen  to  the  differ- 
ent hotels  for  which  that  most  indefatigable  of 
washer-women  exercised  her  calling.  She  was 
never  tired  of  being  sent  to  the  "  Cruxborough 
Arms,"  which,  being  very  near  both  to  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  assembly-rooms,  was  generally 
occupied  by  the  singers  who  came  for  any  mu- 
sical occasion,  and  whose  principal  suites  of 
rooms  were  now  engaged  by  the  leading  Festi- 
val artists.  Patch  would  loiter  about  for  hours 
among  the  servants  here,  gleaning  from  them 
such  information  as  they  were  willing  to  give 
her.  Little  by  little  she  found  out  from  them 
when  the  singers  were  expected,  what  rooms 
were  set  apart  for  them,  where  the  great  prima 
donna,  whose  praises  were  on  every  lip,  would 
be  lodged,  and  what  aspect  the  private  sitting- 
room  had  which  the  valet  of  the  grand  basso, 
Signor  Notturino,  had  chosen  for  his  master. 
And  if  the  waiters  looked  curiously  at  her 
sometimes,  as  if  wondering  why  she,  a  washer- 
woman's drudge  and  a  lacquering  hand  in  the 
Woolsthorpe  works,  cared  to  know  so  much  of 
the  ways  and  doings  of  the  great  musical  world, 
she  would  snap  her  fingers  in  their  faces,  shrug 
her  shoulders,  and,  throwing  herself  into  an  at- 
titude, execute  a  brilliant  Italian  cadenza. 

"  There,  then,  listen  to  that !  I  could  sing 
as  well  as  any  of  them  in  my  time,  before  this 
stupid  English  fog  of  yours  took  away  my  voice, 
and  I  had  nobody  to  help  me ;  so  here  I  am. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten." 

But  at  night,  when  she  went  home  to  her  lit* 
tie  drab-washed  bedroom  in  Daniel's  cottage, 
she  would  sit  for  hours  with  bent  brows  and 
tightly-pressed  lif>s,  and  she  would  mutter  to 
jierself, 

"  So  long — so  long !  But  my  time  will  come  ! 
Our  blessed  lady  send  that  he  find  not  the  poor 
child  again !" 

For  going  often  as  she  did  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's, 
she  had  not  failed  to  note  Gretchen's  altered 
manner  as  the  Festival  drew  on  ;  the  alternate 
fits  of  restlessness,  excitement,  and  depression 
which  came  over  her,  so  different  from  her  usu- 
al light-heartedness ;  how  a  sharp  word  would 
bring  the  tears  to  her  eyes ;  how  Mrs.  Brat- 
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chet's  long  prayers  made  her  tremble  with  half- 
hysterical  impatience;  how,  if  a  question  were 
asked  about  Stuttgart,  and  the  Conservatoire 
there,  her  color  would  change,  a  restless  light 
would  come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  would  say, 
with  petulant  weariness, 

liAch  !  why,  then,  do  you  make  me  remem- 
ber?" 

Patch  laid  it  all  up,  pondering  over  it  much, 
but  speaking  no  word.  Had  she  not  herself 
once  loved  and  suffered  and  been  forsaken? 

And  now  the  great  day  had  really  come,  and 
bells  were  ringing,  and  flags  were  flying,  and 
from  early  morning-time  crowds  of  gayly-dress- 
ed  people  had  been  thronging  the  south  door 
of  the  Minster,  ready,  when  it  was  opened,  to 
make  a  desperate  rush  for  the  best  places  they 
could  find.  And,  later  in  the  day,  the  upper- 
ten  of  Cruxborough,  the  cream  of  society,  who, 
having  paid  for  reserved  seats,  were  relieved 
from  the  selfish  necessity  of  crushing  each  oth- 
er like  those  vulgar  ten-shilling  excursionists, 
swept  leisurely,  supreme  in  velvet  and  satin, 
through  the  great  west  entrance,  smiling  to 
each  other  most  graciously,  but  lifting  no  up- 
ward look  to  the  grand,  still  Face,  whose  infi- 
nite compassion  and  love  they  needed  not,  full 
fed  and  comforted  as  they  were.  And  Patch, 
with  a  wild,  red  light  in  her  eye,  crouched,  like 
some  chained  wild  creature  in  her  solitary  cor- 
ner, behind  the  little  door  of  the  Chapter  House, 
watching,  watching,  while  no  face  with  divine 
smile  of  love  and  pity  looked  down  upon  her, 
but  only  the  lean,  battered  gurgoyles,  hideous 
as  struggling,  unclean  spirits  driven  forth  from 
God's  home  by  prayer  of  priest  or  saint  within. 
'Gretchen  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Monkeston's 
quite  early  in  the  morning,  to  have  a  quiet  day 
there ;  and  then  Jean  was  to  help  her  to  dress 
for  the  Festival  performance,  which  began  at 
three  o'clock.  Jean  had  taken  her  up  now  into 
her  own  little  room,  where  a  bright  fire  was  burn- 
ing, and  she  had  drawn  up  alow  easy-chair,  and 
made  the  girl  rest  there,  if  rest  she  could,  with 
those  burning  cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

"Poor  child!  it  will  make  you  ill  if  you 
can  not  be  quiet,"  said  Jean,  taking  her  hands, 
which  were  quite  cold,  and  gently  chafing 
them.  "Now  we  will  talk  of  something  else. 
Do  not  think  any  more  of  the  Festival,  and 
where  you  will  sit,  and  whether  the  great  sing- 
ers can  see  you.  Roger  told  you  that  you  need 
not  be  afraid.  They  will  never  turn  to  look  at 
you.  You  little  one,  yon  will  be  lost,  like  a 
blue  violet  in  some  great  full-colored  nosegay, 
and  only  Roger  will  listen  for  your  voice,  be- 
cause he  loves  it  so.  Come,  now,  I  will  tell 
you  of  a  thought  that  I  have  been  thinking." 

"I  listen,"  said  Gretchen,  meekly,  trying  to 
choke  down  a  great  sob  of  excitement. 

"Which  do  you  love  best,  to  be  with  Mrs. 
Bratchet  in  her  little  room,  where  she  does 
her  washing ;  or  to  be  in  the  shop  here,  as  my 
mother  is  now,  and  in  the  evenings  sit  with  us 
in  the  little  parlor  down  stairs,  read,  and  sing, 
and  play,  and  be  as  one  of  ourselves  ?" 


Gretchen  shrugged  her  shoulders.  There 
was  infinite  expression  in  the  shrug. 

"Ask  me  do  I  love  best. the  sunshine  in  my 
own  Stuttgart,  or  the  fog  that  does  always  close 
this  city  of  yours.  Ask  me  do  I  love  best  the 
music  in  the  Domkirche  when  the  Herr  Monkes- 
ton  does  sing,  or  the  barrel-organs  that  grind 
the  edges  off  my  teeth ;  then  ask  me  do  I  love 
best  to  be  with  the  Frau  Bratchet  or  with  you 
and  madame,  who  are  so  kind  to  me.  Ja  ivohl! 
do  I  so  much  love  the  starch-bowl,  then,  that  I 
must  ask  myself  is  it  better  than  to  be  with 
you?" 

"  Well,  then,  Gretchen,  I  have  been  talking 
to  my  mother  about  it,  and  she  says  she  would 
like  you  to  come  and  live  with  us  always.  And 
you  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  shall  call  it 
charity,  because  you  will  be  earning  your  own 
living  all  the  time.  My  mother  is  not  so  strong 
now ;  she  can  not  be  always  in  the  shop,  and  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  be  there,  because  I 
can  make  so  much  more  by  my  wood-carving. 
And  besides — " 

Jean  looked  across  to  the  little  glass  over  the 
mantle -piece,  where  Gretchen's  golden  curls 
and  rose  and  lily  face,  and  rounded,  supple 
form,  made  so  strange  a  contrast  with  her  own 
shrunken  brown  little  self. 

"It  is  not  well;  I  am  not  made  for  that. 
But  still  my  mother  waflts  some  one  to  help  her 
there,  and  we  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps 
you  might  like  to  come;  and  you  should  be 
well  paid,  and  you  could  still  sew  and  knit  as 
you  sat  there,  so  that  you  might  perhaps  earn 
money  enough  to  pay  Mr.  Grant  for  teaching 
you  music.  And  then  at  night  we  should  all 
be  together,  and  we  would  read  and  sing,  or 
you  and  I  could  be  here  together,  and  perhaps 
I  could  teach  you  to  do  wood-carving,  while 
Roger  is  busy  over  his  work  for  Mr.  Arncliffe. 
And  you  should  be  to  me  as  my  sister.  Would 
not  that  be  good  ?" 

Jean's  womanly  tact  had  succeeded.  Instead 
of  wild,  flushed  excitement,  a  smile  broke  over 
Gretchen's  face  as  this  sweet  picture  of  home-, 
life  painted  itself  before  her.  She  took  Jean's 
hands  and  kissed  them  again  and  again,  while 
a  soft  rain  of  tears  cooled  her  hot  cheeks. 

"Ah,  Friiulein  !  how  you  are  good  and  kind 
to  me !  That  you  should  ask  me  to  be  at  home 
with  you  where  all  is  so  beautiful,  and  that  I 
should  be  to  you  as  your  sister.  Will  I  work, 
then?  Ah,  madame  shall  see  how  my  hands 
shall  be  full  of  help  to  her,  and  I  Avill  try  that 
she  shall  be  no  more  tired ;  and  for  das  Geld,  I 
will  not  ask  for  it  at  all.  It  is  enough  that  I 
am  with  you.  And  for  the  Frau  Bratchet's 
washing-tubs,  and  always  the  soap  and  the 
starch  and  the  wet  clothes,  I  shall  have  to  look 
upon  the  good,  grave  face  of  madame,  and  the 
little  room  where  all  is  so  fair.  Ah,  my  moth- 
er !  why  do  you  not  know  how  happy  I  am  ?" 

"Why  not,  I  wonder,"  said  Jean,  brightly; 
"  we  will  write  and  tell  her  all  about  it.  Only 
wait  until  this  great  Festival  that  we  are  all 
wild  about  is  over,  and  you  are  quite  settled 
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here,  and  then  we  will  write  ever  such  a  long 
letter.  It  will  be  a  festival  for  her,  too,  will  it 
not,  when  she  knows  you  are  happy  ?" 

But  Gretchen's  tears  were  her  only  answer 
as  she  knelt  down  and  hid  her  face  in  Jean's 
lap. 

"Ah,  Fiaulein!"  she  said,  by-and-by,  putting 
back  her  glory  of  golden  hair,  "  how  she  will 
bless  you  who  have  been  so  good  to  me !  I 
would  I  could  have  staid  with  her,  because  she 
is  feeble  and  poor;  but  by  her  own  will  she 
brought  it  that  I  should  come  away.  And  the 
Herr  Monkeston,  will  he  perhaps  permit  me 
that  I  do  sometimes  something  for  him,  that  I 
do  mend  for  him  his  linen  or  his  gloves,  or 
that  when  he  is  tired  I  sing  to  him  ?  He  gives 
me  this  silken  ribbon  of  Ilimmelsblau,  and  he 
says  he  does  place  me  often  in  his  thoughts, 
and  he  does  take  care  of  me  when  I  walk  alone 
through  the  dark  streets  ;  and  for  all  this  I  yet 
do  for  him  nothing,  not  one  thing.  That  is 
not  as  I  would  have  it.  My  mother  taught  me 
it  should  be  that  I  do  something,  and  not  only 
to  speak  that  I  am  grateful." 

Jean  looked  at  the  young  girl  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  so  fair,  so  simple,  so  unconscious  of 
that  treasure  hidden  for  her  in  her  great  gift 
of  song  and  greater  gift  of  beauty ;  and  she 
doubted  not  that  sooner  or  later  there  would 
come  a  way  for  Gretcheti  to  return  the  kindness 
which  was  so  deeply  felt.  Jean  Monkeston 
was  a  good,  sensible  girl ;  but  she  had  the  be- 
lief, common  to  all  English  women,  that  that 
brother  of  hers  need  only  ask  and  have.  That 
Roger  could  love  and  not  be  loved  again  was 
a  chance  which  had  never  yet  pictured  itself  to 
her  imagination. 

"You  shall  do  what  you  will,  Gretchen, 
when  we  are  all  at  home  together ;  and  now 
you  must  begin  to  get  ready.  I  want  you  to 
look  as  nice  in  your  kirtle  and  bodice  as  all  the 
imitation  ladies,  as  you  call  them,  in  their  new 
silken  finery.  See,  some  of  the  chorus  singers 
have  already  begun  to  gather  at  the  little  east 
door." 

"  Have  they  ?"  said  Gretchen,  peering 
through  the  muslin  blind.  But  she  never 
looked  to  the  east  door,  only  away  to  the  Chap- 
ter House,  where  the  great  singers  were  to  go 
in.  A  few  people  were  clustering  round  it 
now,  waiting  for  the  carriages  to  draw  up. 

Then  came  the  dressing ;  and  what  could 
Gretchen  do  but  forget  when  Jean  twined  for 
her  the  Himmelsblau  ribbon  in  her  soft  hair, 
and  drew  on  the  clear  muslin  bodice,  which 
seemed  made  on  purpose  to  show  the  delicate 
fairness  of  the  neck  and  bosom  gleaming  be- 
neath it.  And  the  black  kirtle,  laced  up  in 
front  with  bright  blue,  and  fastened  with  a  knot 
of  ribbon,  swelled  in  such  graceful  curves  over 
the  rounded  figure ;  and  there  were  white 
stockings  now,  peeping  under  the  woolen  petti- 
coat, and  buckled  shoes ;  and,  last  of  all,  there 
was  the  little  pouch  to  be  slung  round  and 
coquettishly  looped  in  among  the  folds  of  the 
dress ;  and  then  Gretchen  stood  forth,  surely 


the  prettiest  German  peasant  girl  that  ever 
stepped  across  church  threshold  since  Mar- 
guerite, so  passing,  won  the  heart  of  Faust, 
and  found  it  so  fatal  a  winning. 

"I  think  I  do  look  very  nice,"  she  said, 
simply,  as  Jean  led  her  up  to  the  glass.  "I 
have  never  seen  myself  all  over  like  this  before. 
At  the  Frau  Bratchet's  I  have  but  one  small 
glass  that  I  do  see  half  my  face,  and  then 
afterward  the  other  half,  and  it  makes  me  that 
I  look  very  queer.  Now  I  am  not  queer  at 
all.  Ah,  Fraulein !  how  you  do  make  me 
happy!  The  Frau  Bratchet  is  very  good,  but 
she  does  not  make  me  happy.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand her  speech.  And  she  said  this  rib- 
bon, which  the  Herr  Monkeston  did  give  me, 
was  of  the  world,  and  I  had  better  have  put 
the  money  into  the  mission-box  which  she  has 
upon  her  little  table.  And  then  I  told  her  I 
did  not  give  out  the  money  for  it  myself,  it  was 
a  gift ;  and  she  looked  more  stern  at  me,  and 
asked  who  did  give  me  it ;  and  I  was  angry, 
and  I  would  not  tell  her.  Therefore  she  said 
she  would  read  to  me  to-night  about  what  is 
vanity." 

"  The  Frau  Bratchet  is  a  very  good  woman," 
said  Jean,  smoothing  out  a  crease  in  the  mus- 
lin bodice ;  "but  she  can  not  see  that  you  are 
different  from  other  people.  She  means  well, 
though,  and  you  must  be  patient  for  a  little 
while." 

"Oh  yes.  I  am  very  good,  and  I  do  al- 
ways remember  to  say  my  prayers,"  said  Gret- 
chen, demurely,  turning  her  pretty  head  at  the 
same  time  to  see  the  effect  of  the  blue  ribbon. 
"But  I  think  it  is  very  nice,  what  the  Frau 
Bratchet  calls  vanity." 

And  then  the  blue-hooded  cloak  was  put 
carefully  on,  and  Gretchen  came  down  to  Rog- 
er, who  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  with  her  music  ;  and  they  went  across  to 
the  east  door,  Jean  looking  after  them  all  the 
time.  There  was  no  place  for  her  to-day  at  the 
great  Festival,  no  place  for  her  anywhere,  but 
in  the  quietness  and  shadow  of  home ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

" SUCH  a  nuisance!  Did  you  ever  know 
any  thing  so  provoking?  A  special  messenger 
from  London  this  morning  to  say  that  he  can 
not'  come  until  next  day.  People  say  he's  the 
most  splendid  fellow  in  the  country — and  to 
think  of  his  cheating  us  in  this  way  !  I  call  it 
immensely  provoking !'' 

And  Miss  Matilda,  sitting  with  the  rest  of 
her  party  in  the  very  front  row  of  the  reserved 
seats,  adjusted  the  folds  of  her  scarlet  opera- 
cloak.  Such  a  beautiful  cloak,  too,  the  very- 
gem  of  Madame  Parasuti's  collection.  But 
Mrs.  Ballinger  was  determined  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  be*  got  up  for  this  Festival  regardless 
of  expense.  Indeed,  she  fondly  hoped  that 
the  balls,  dinners,  and  evening  entertainments 
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-  to  be  given  during  its  course  at  the  new  house 
on  Portman  Road  would  bring  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  a  decision,  and  be  the  means  of  enveloping 
Matilda  in  that  halo  of  romance  wherewith  so- 
ciety surrounds  the  betrothed  of  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous man. 

"  Never  mind ;  we  won't  trouble  ourselves 
about  him,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  cheerfully. 
"  One  voice  more  or  less  can't  make  much  dif- 
ference among  so  many.  I  should  have  been 
ten  times  more  vexed  if  one  of  the  ladies  had 
failed  us.  I  do  so  enjoy  seeing  their  dresses ; 
and  as  they  stay  in  their  places  all  the  time, 
you  have  such  a  capital  prospect.  What  a  pity 
Mrs.  Ballinger  is  not  here  !  but  of  course  she 
will  come  for  the  '  Messiah '  to-morrow.  She 
told  me  she  had  ordered  a  new  bonnet  from 
Madame  Parasuti's.  Yours  is  delicious,  my 
dear,  perfectly  delicious,  and  I  can't  help  telling 
you  so." 

Matilda  inclined  her  head  graciously.  Such 
praise  was  the  least  that  could  be  expected,  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

"Pa  told  me  I  was  to  spare  no  expense. 
You  know  I  was  at  that  horrid  old  school  in 
London  last  Festival,  and  a  great  many  things 
may  happen  before  the  next  comes,  so  pa  said 
I  might  as  well  enjoy  it  now." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Balmain  knew  what  was  im- 
plied by  "a  great  many  things,"  and  Matilda 
knew  she  knew.  Indeed,  Mr.  Armstrong's  in- 
tentions were  so  very  evident  now  that  there 
was  no  need,  especially  with  an  intimate  friend 
like  Mrs.  Balmain,  for  that  reserve  which  is 
usually  supposed  to  overshadow  affairs  of  this 
kind,  before  they  arrive  at  the  definiteness  of 
an  actual  engagement.  Matilda,  too,  enjoyed 
her  position  the  more  because  Edie  Balmain,  a 
pretty  blonde  of  nineteen,  was  not  quite  insen- 
sible herself  to  Mr.  Armstrong's  fascinations, 
and  would  very  gladly,  no  doubt,  have  accepted 
the  mistressship  of  that  handsome  new  house 
at  Wastewood.  Ridiculous !  As  if  a  man  like 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  traveled  so  much,  and 
seen  all  sorts  of  society,  would  ever  look  at  such 
an  insipid  little  thing !  Mrs.  Balmain  knew 
that  Matilda  was  jealous  of  Edie,  not  without 
cause,  too ;  and  though  she  was  very  intimate 
with  the  Ballingers,  and  respected  them,  in  the 
usual  social  way,  very  much,  still  few  things 
would  have  afforded  her  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  call  on  her  dear  friends  on  the  Port- 
man Road,  and  inform  them  of  her  daughter's 
engagement  to  old  Hiram's  nephew.  But  these 
little  roughnesses  seldom  showed  themselves 
above  the  surface ;  or,  if  they  did,  it  was  only 
as  pretty  moss-covered  stones,  upon  which  the 
waters  of  chitchat  might  break  in  playful  spray. 
Nothing  more  than  that.  So  she  granted  the 
postyion  at  once. 

"  Exactly,  my  dear.  I  should  say  a  great 
many  things  might  happen  before  the  next 
Festival.  Indeed,  I  am  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  you  are  not  accompanied  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  by  some  one  I  could  name." 

"I  dare  say, "said  Matilda,  with  perfect  self- 


possession.  "Mr.  Armstrong  does  not  care 
for  music,  you  know,  and  as  he  takes  me  to- 
night, I  told  him  I  would  dispense  with  his  at- 
tendance for  the  morning  performance.  Poor 
fellow !  perhaps  I  was  rather  cruel,  but  really 
one  might  think  ladies  were  scarce  in  Crux- 
borough  rather  than  otherwise.  He  seems  to 
think  it  such  a  favor  to  be  allowed  to  offer  him- 
self as  an  escort." 

"  That  depends.  Mr.  Armstrong's  taste  may 
be  peculiar.  I  believe  he  is  not  very  intimate 
anywhere  but  at  your  house  and  ours.  He  is 
excessively  fond  of  my  husband — enjoys  noth- 
ing more  than  a  chat  with  him  when  his  rounds 
are  over." 

Mrs.  Balmain  said  this  with  a  meaning.  Per- 
haps it  was  well  for  Miss  Matilda  to  know  that 
the  wealthy  colonist  did  occasionally  allow  the 
sunshine  of  his  countenance  to  fall  on  other 
houses  than  that  on  the  Portman  Road.  Tho 
information  might  serve  to  take  her  ladyship 
down  a  little.  For  it  is  all  very  well  to  look 
out  of  other  people's  windows  when  they  invite 
you  to  do  so ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  able  to  say  that  your  own  happens  to 
command  a  similar  prospect ;  especially  pleas- 
ant when  the  other  people  do  not  know  that 
you  have  any  windows  at  all  in  that  direction. 
But  Matilda  graciously  allowed  the  innuendo 
to  pass. 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  think  every  body  likes  Mr. 
Balmain.  I  always  say  it  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence about  the  rest  of  a  family  when  the 
head  of  it  is  able  to  make  himself  so  popular. 
Now,  you  know,  pa  leaves  every  thing  of  that 
sort  to  us,  so  that  really  I  am  surprised  Mr. 
Armstrong  comes  so  frequently.  He  does  not 
seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.  I  tell  him,  sometimes, 
it  is  very  good  of  him." 

"Very,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  feeling 
rather  snubbed,  but  returning  to  the  attack 
with  great  adroitness  in  another  direction. 
"  How  surprised  I  was  to  hear  the  other  day 
that  Mr.  Ballinger  had  bought  a  commission 
for  Reginald !  We  all  thought,  you  know,  he 
was  going  to  follow  his  father's  profession.  He 
was  educated  for  it,  was  he  not  ?" 

Naughty  Mrs.  Balmain !  For  the  fact  was, 
Mr.  Reginald  had  been  plucked  in  all  his  ex- 
aminations, one  after  another,  and  time  after 
time,  until,  a  few  months  before,  the  army  had 
been  thought  of  as  a  last  resource,  and  vigor- 
ous efforts  made  to  bring  him  up  to  the  requi- 
site degree  of  capability.  Matilda  beamed  com- 
placently, however,  upon  the  situation. 

"Oh,  Reggy  hates  the  law — always  did. 
Don't  talk  too  loud — you  see  he  is  only  a  seat 
or  two  away  from  us.  We  could  not  all  secure 
our  places  together,  you  know ;  and  so  pa  said 
he  might  as  well  have  his  own  way.  Of  course 
it's  a  very  much  better  position.  I  think  it  is 
such  a  desirable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to 
choose  his  own  society." 

"Exactly.  I  suppose  a  solicitor  is  not  able 
to  do  that,  or  your  papa  would  never  have  been 
so  intimate  with  old  Hiram  Armstrong.  They 
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do  say,  my  dear,  he  was  a  very  disreputable 
man.     And  so  Reginald  likes  it  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.  He  is  very  intimate  with  several 
of  the  officers.  Captain  Deveron  is  wonderful- 
ly kind  to  him.  Indeed,  I  should  not  at  all 
wonder  if  our  families  became  connected  before 
long.  Of  course  you  have  heard  that,  though. 
Every  one  is  talking  about  it." 

No,  Mrs.  Balmain  had  not  heard  it.  And, 
if  she  had  spoken  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  she  might  have  add- 
ed that  the  information  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  her;  for  she  had  sometimes  thought 
that  Reginald  would  do  very  well  for  her  own 
younger  daughter,  Gracie,  and  she  had  been 
paying  a  little  more  attention  to  the  Ballingers 
of  late  on  that  account.  Certainly,  the  young 
man  was  not  brilliant ;  but  then  there  was  plen- 
ty of  money  in  the  family,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, and  Gracie  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse. 

"You  don't  say  so!  But  I  hear  so  little 
gossip.  I  should  have  set  him  down  to  Miss 
Nailby,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  say  what  I 
thought.  You  know  he  danced  with  her  three 
or  four  times  at  the  subscription  ball  last  week, 
and  Mrs.  Benfield — Major  Benfield's  wife,  you 
know — said  to  me  she  was  sure  there  was  some- 
thing in  it.  I  was  surprised,  I  mast  say,  for 
the  Nailbys  are  not  generally  thought  much  of. 
I  did  hear  old  Nailby  kept  a  shop  in  Manches- 
ter." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Matilda,  with 
dignity.  "  At  least,  of  course  I  know  nothing 
of  the  shop ;  but  as  regards  my  brother's  inti- 
macy with  the  family,  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  for  the  report.  If  a  young  man 
likes  to  dance  once  or  twice  with  a  pretty  girl 
— and  I  believe  the  girl  really  is  very  nice-look- 
ing— I  suppose  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  it  with- 
out meaning  any  thing  serious.  I  shall  tell 
Mrs.  Benfield  so  the  next  time  I  see  her.  I 
expect  to  meet  her  at  the  Stewarts'  quadrille 
party  next  week." 

And  the  tones  of  Matilda's  voice  said  as 
plainly  as  possible, 

"  There,  you  see  I  know  Mrs.  Benfield  as 
well  as  you  do,  and  I  know  the  Stewarts  too, 
who  are  still  more  in  society." 

Mrs.  Balmain  held  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
then  took  up  her  position  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  bonnets. 

"That  tea-rose  suits  your  complexion  admi- 
rably. It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  can  not  wear 
it  to-night,  only  candle-light  makes  such  a  dif- 
ference. I  must  say  I  envy  you  being  able  to 
go  to  Madame  Parasuti  whenever  you  like.  Do 
you  know,  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  a  new 
bonnet  out  of  Augustus?  He  let  me  have  a 
perfect  love  of  a  terry  velvet  last  winter,  with 
the  sweetest  Honiton  lace  you  ever  saw,  and 
he  said  I  must  make  it  do  again  this  season. 
Just  fancy!" 

"Really,  the  idea!"  said  Matilda. 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  said  too.     But  he  gave 

in  at  last,  because  I  sulked  for  a  whole  daj 


about  it ;  I  should  have  sulked  until  now,  if  he 
mdn't  come  round.  Nothing  serious,  you 
tnow,  bul^just  to  let  him  see  that  I  was  not 
jleased.  ^Vhy,  my  dear,  what  is  the  use  of  a 
festival  if  you  can't  raise  a  few  new  things  on 
he  strength  of  it?  And  what  do  you  think 
IB  said  to  me,  as  an  excuse  for  not  letting  me 
50  to  the  expense  of  a  new  bonnet  ?'' 

"That  he  could  not  afford  it?  You  know 
there  are  so  many  medical  men  in  Crux- 
)orough." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  I  think,  the 
more  there  are,  the  more  they  find  to  do.  No, 
ic  told  me  that  the  corporation  are  going  to 
drain  the  city  completely,  on  a  new  and  im- 
proved system,  and  then  the  place  will  be  so 
lealthy  that  we  shall  never  have  fevers  or  epi- 
demics or  any  thing.  The  more  reason,  I  said, 
then,  that  I  should  have  my  bonnet  before  they 
set  about  it ;  and  of  course  he  could  not  stand 
against  that,  so  here  I  am.  But  men  are  so 
foolish.  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  think 
about  it." 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  said  Matilda;  "  exceed- 
ingly neat.  Just  a  trifle  more  lace  would  have 
improved  it,  and  rather  a  handsomer  feather ;  I 
always  say  it  is  best  to  get  a  really  good  feather 
— they  give  such  a  style  to  a  thing ;  and  perhaps 
the  strings  a  little  broader.  But  still  it  is  quite 
nice.  Not  like  Madame  Parasuti,  of  course : 
i>ut  then,  you  know,  she  is  so  enormously  expen- 
sive. It  really  is  quite  ruinous.  I  expect  pa 
will  find  fault  with  me  when  the  bills  come  in 
this  Christmas,  though  he  did  tell  me  I  might 
do  as  I  liked." 

"And  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Balmnin,  not  ex- 
actly liking  Matilda's  calm  dismissal  of  her  new 
bonnet,  "it  is  the  face  more  than  any  thing 
you  wear.  Augustus  always  says  so  when  I 
tell  him  he  must  let  the  girls  have  a  little  more 
money  for  their  dress.  My  dear,  he  says,  do 
you  think  Edie  and  Gracie  want  tossing  off 
with  expensive  millinery?  why,  they  would 
be  charming  in  gingham  sun-bonnets ;  just  put 
them  on  something  as  simple  as  you  can,  and 
trust  to  their  own  beauty  for  the  rest.  Rather 
sensible,  though,  when  you  think  about  it.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  only  saying  the  other  night  what 
a  lovely  complexion  Edie  has.  He  was  quite 
struck  with  it.  He  was  playing  chess  with 
her,  you  know.  Ridiculous !  and  she  scarce- 
ly knew  the  moves,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  immensely.  Of  course  they  never  finish  a 
game — they  always  end  in  chatting  and  flirt- 
ing, as  I  call  it,  only  Edie  is  so  perfectly  sim- 
ple, you  can  hardly  look  at  it  in  that  light. 
Dear  child!  Now  Gracie,  you  know,  has  more 
style  about  her.  The  Benfields  call  Gracie  the 
belle  of  Cruxborough.  They  say  it  is  a  shame 
for  me  to  keep  her  shut  up  so,  but  I  say  there 
is  time  enough  yet.  I  have  no  notion  of  push- 
ing my  girls  into  society.  They  will  get  on 
well  enough  without  that." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Matilda,  hiding  a  yawn 
with  her  painted  fan.  "The  place  is  becom- 
ing very  oppressive.  I  always  think  it  is  such 
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a  tedious  time  before  the  music  begins,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  near  the  front,  where  you  can 
not  see  the  people  come  in.     It  must  be  near-  I 
ly  three,  for  the  orchestra  is  beginning  to  fill  al-  : 
ready.      Those  chorus  girls  do  always  come  so 
early.     A  plain  set,  are  they  not — and  so  very 
dowdy  ?      I  don't  see  a  single   decent  toilet 
among  them  yet." 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  But,  then,  those  people  never 
do  know  how  to  dress.  I  understand  that  some 
of  them  belong  quite  to  the  poorer  classes.  In- 
deed, I  wouldn't  allow  my  girls  to  join  on  that 
account." 

Mrs.  Balmain  said  this  because  she  knew  that 
Miss  Ballinger  had  been  to  some  of  the  practi- 
cings  ;  but  Matilda  was  too  proof  in  her  armor 
of  conscious  respectability  even  to  perceive  the 
arrow  which  glanced  aside  so  harmlessly,  and 
the  other  lady  continued, 

"  I  told  Mr.  Grant  I  was  surprised  at  his  tak- 
ing such  low  people,  and  he  said  he  looked  out 
for  fine  voices,  not  fine  clothes.  Of  course  that 
is  all  very  well,  but  he  can  not  really  expect 
the  upper-class  people  to  herd  with  an  indis- 
criminate mob  like  that.  I  would  rather  'have 
a  few  good  voices,  and  keep  up  the  respectabil- 
ity of  the  thing.  But  look,  my  dear.  There 
is  one  pretty  girl  come  in  at  last.  Do  you  see 
her?  She  has  just  taken  her  place  on  the  fourth 
bench  from  this  end.  In  that  curious-looking 
foreign  dress.  I  wonder  who  in  the  world  she 
can  be  ?" 

Matilda  looked  in  the  given  direction,  and 
then,  in  that  tone  of  depreciatoiy  indifference 
which  most  women  use  when  called  upon  to 
admire  some  one  both  younger  and  prettier 
than  themselves,  replied, 

"Never  seen  her  before,  that  I  remember. 
Ask  Reginald ;  I  believe  he  knows  all  about 
that  sort  of  people." 

Mrs.  Balmain  applied  to  young  Ballinger, 
who,  attired  in  the  most  faultless  of  morning 
costumes,  was  lounging  with  his  back  to  the 
orchestra,  watching  the  thickening  crowds  of 
people  in  the  nave. 

"Beg  pardon,"  he  said,  languidly,  playing 
with  the  extreme  ends  of  his  long  whiskers. 
"Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  I  can  do  for 
you  ?" 

"Yes,  there  is;  will  you  just  turn  round 
and  tell  me  who  that  pretty  girl  is,  among  the 
sopranos  ?  I  mean  that  one  in  the  blue  wool- 
en skirt  and  white  bodice ;  no,  you  are  looking 
too  high.  A  little  lower,  to  the  right ;  there, 
you  have  your  glass  in  the  very  place  now,  a 
white  muslin  bodice — " 

"  Oh,  confound  the  bodice,  only  look  at  her 
hair !  Jove !  what  a  splendid  lot,  to  be  sure, 
and  such  a  complexion,  too !  Never  saw  her 
before  that  I  know  of,  and  yet  I  seem  to  re- 
member the  face,  somehow.  Queer,  for  I  don't 
fancy  I'm  the  man  to  forget  a  girl  like  that. 
Not  a  Cruxborough  belle,  you  may  depend. 
I  haven't  seen  a  girl  that's  worth  looking  at 
twice  in  this  place  since  I  came  from  Oriel. 
They're  an  awfully  plain  set  here." 


"  Reginald !"  said  his  sister,  with  dignity. 

"Present  company  always  excepted,  of 
course,"  and  Mr.  Reginald  bowed  with  that 
exquisite  savoirfaire  which  is  to  be  acquired 
at  schools  "for  the  sons  of  gentlemen  only." 
"But  I'll  maintain  that  I  haven't  seen  a  pret- 
ty face  in  the  place  since  I  set  foot  in  it  until 
now. " 

And  Reginald,  leveling  his  opera-glass  a  sec- 
ond time  in  the  direction  of  the  fourth  bench  of 
sopranos,  seemed  disinclined  to  pursue  the  con- 
versation. 

Mrs.  Balmain  smiled. 

"  Men  are  so  wild  after  a  fair  complexion. 
And  if  there  happens  to  be  golden  hair  along 
with  it,  why,  they  are  done  for  completely. 
But  it  really  is  a  pretty  style  of  dress,  isn't  it  ? 
So  piquant  and  picturesque  !" 

"Tolerable,"  said  Matilda,  patronizingly. 
"That  petticoat  in  quilted  blue  satin,  with  a 
velvet  kirtle  and  bodice  of  India  muslin,  would 
not  be  at  all  amiss.  I  shall  perhaps  speak  to 
Madame  Parasuti  about  it  before  the  Christ- 
mas parties.  I  suppose  one  could  have  a  train, 
to  give  dignity  to  the  general  effect,  for  even- 
ing wear?" 

"Yes,  perhaps.  And,"  added  Mrs.  Bal- 
main, with  a  slightly  satirical  glance  at  Ma- 
tilda's piles  of  dead-brown  natureless  hair, 
"  that  blue  ribbon  brings  out  the  color  of  the 
golden  curls  so  beautifully ;  you  must  not  for- 
get the  blue  ribbon  when  you  go  to  Madame 
Parasuti.  A  fair  woman  should  always  say 
her  prayers,  and  be  thankful  for  being  able  to 
wear  blue,  it  is  such  a  fascinating  color — at 
least,  your  brother  seems  to  think  so.  I  hope 
he  doesn't  mean  mischief.  But  look  yonder. 
I  declare  young  Monkeston  has  just  taken  his 
place  among  the  tenors.  What  a  handsome 
young  fellow  he  grows,  to  be  sure !  And,  do 
you  know,  my  dear,  they  say  Mr.  Arnclift'e  sets 
no  end  of  store  by  him — talks  about  taking  him 
through  every  department  of  the  concern  up  to 
the  grinding  of  the  glasses,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  that  people  have  to  be  immensely  clever 
to  do." 

"Kindness,  mere  kindness,"  said  Matilda. 
"He  knew  poor  Mrs.  Monkeston  could  not 
afford  a  professional  education  for  the  young 
man." 

"That  may  be ;  but  still  it's  a  very  nice  sort 
of  kindness.  You  see,  as  Mr.  Arnclifte  is  a- bach- 
elor, there  is  no  tellin'g  what  may  happen  when 
he  takes  a  fancy  to  a  young  man.  Augustus 
was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  they  have  an 
order  from  the  French  court  now  at  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  the  most  splendid  that  has  ever 
been  done  in  England  ;  and  Monkeston  is  to 
go  through  it  from  beginning  to  end — really  a 
most  wonderful  thing  for  a  young  man  of  his 
age.  He  will  be  a  Member  of  the  British  As- 
sociation some  day,  most  likely ;  and  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  Dr.  Boniface  saying  he  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  made  him  presi- 
dent before  he  is  forty.  I  say  that  is  nonsense, 
though ;  the  Society  would  never  disgrace  it- 
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self  in  that  way.  You  know  it  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  gentlemen  and  titled  people,  and  dines 
with  dukes  and  bishops  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  for 
young  Monkeston." 

"Perfectly,"  said  Matilda.  "People  ought 
to  keep  in  their  places.  And  then  that  shop! 
Just  fancy  a  Member  of  the  British  Association 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  ready-made  linen 
shop  !  Even  if  the  young  man  did  manage  to 
raise  himself  a  little,  there  would  always  be  that 
to  drag  him  down.  And  that  poor  girl,  too.  I 
am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  for  her — it's  a  dread- 
ful affliction ;  and  they  do  say  she  is  very  clev- 
er. Mamma  has  thought  sometimes  of  having 
some  of  her  carved  work  sent  up  for  us  to  look 
at.  You  know  it's  rather  a  nuisance  going  to 
the  shop,  on  account  of  getting  mixed  up  with 
them  again ;  and  one  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  having  her  at  one's  house." 

"Oh  dear,  no  —  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  I 
said  to  Mr.  Balmain,  when  he  was  teasing  me 
about  calling  to  see  them  after  he  had  attended 
young  Monkeston  through  that  long  illness — 
fever,  or  something  of  the  sort  —  years  ago, 
'  You  must  draw  a  line  somewhere,  and  if  you 
don't  draw  it  before  you  come  to  people  who 
keep  little  shops,  I  don't  see  that  it's  any  use 
drawing  it  at  all.  Mr.  Reginald,  do  yop  see 
young  Monkeston  there  among  the  tenors  ?" 

"Beg  pardon,"  drawled  the  perfumed  ex- 
quisite, lowering  his  opera -glass  from  that 
fourth  bench,-  where  it  had  remained  fixed 
since,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  Mrs.  Balmain 
directed  his  attention  to  it.  "  Is  there  any 
thing  in  the  world  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"Not  this  time,  thank  you.  I  only  want 
you  to  look  at  young  Monkeston  there,  among 
the  tenors.  Handsome,  isn't  he  ?" 

"  Passable,"  said  Reginald,  carelessly.  He 
could  be  as  spiteful  about  a  good-looking  man 
as  his  sister  about  a  pretty  girl.  "  Plenty  of 
him,  but  no  sort  of  tone,  you  know." 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  Nobody  expects  tone  from 
that  sort  of  people.  I  don't  suppose  he  knows 
how  to  enter  and  leave  a  room  correctly  at 
present.  Now,  if  I  thought  he  did — " 

"Possibly."  And  Mr.  Reginald's  opera- 
glass  went  back  again  to  the  fourth  form  and 
the  bewitching  golden  hair.  That  was  a  much 
pleasanter  prospect  than  the  Saul-like  stature 
and  broad  chest  and  brown,  handsome  face  of 
the  young  mechanic.  Besides,  there  was  that 
disagreeable  little  affair  about  the  fight  and  the 
bed  of  nettles,  which  would  still  keep  cropping 
up,  though  a  whole  university  course  lay  now 
between  him  arid  it.  And  then,  though  he 
was  scarcely  in  a  condition  at  the  time.to  re- 
member any  thing  very  clearly,  he  always  had 
a  vague  notion  that  it  was  young  Monkeston, 
or  some  one  very  like  him,  who  had  put  him 
into  the  mud  one  night,  when,  coming  out  of 
the  billiard-rooms,  he  had  happened  to  say 
something  to  a  pretty  girl  who  was  passing. 
Mrs.  Balmain,  however,  seemed  determined  to 
keep  him  to  the  subject. 


"They  do  say,"  she  persisted,  "that  he  is 
immensely  clever — quite  likely  to  rise  to  the 
first  ranks  of  his  profession." 

"I  have  no  doubt," replied  Reginald,  with  a 
bow.  "His  hands  and  finger-nails  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  proficiency  at  greasing  engines.  I 
should  say  that  in  that  line  he  is  unapproach- 
able." 

"Now  j'ou  arc  spiteful.  You  know  he  is 
going  through  the  practical  part  at  present,  my 
husband  says.  It  will  be  quite  different  when 
he  comes  to  the  mathematical  rooms." 

"For  the  sake  of  civilization  I  should  hope 
so,"  said  Mr.  Reginald,  caressing  the  dainty 
tips  of  his  lavender  kids. 

"  But  Mr.  Arncliffe  says — " 

"  Mr.  Arncliffe  is  an  old  muff.  Excuse  me, 
but  I  fancy  I  recognize  a  face  yonder." 

And  up  went  the  opera -glass  again,  not 
"yonder,"  but  to  the  fourth  bench  of  sopranos. 

Mrs.  Balmain  smiled  as  she  turned  again  to 
Matilda. 

"A  case,  my  dear.  A  very  decided  case, 
only  I  hope  he  won't  carry  it  too  far.  That 
sort  of  thing  doesn't  do  to  be  carried  too  far. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  face.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
too,  that  the  poor  child  is  quite  new  to  any 
thing  of  this  sort,  she  looks  so  restless  and  fid- 
gety. She  has  been  staring  down  at  that  door, 
where  the  solo  singers  enter,  for  this  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  whenever  it  opens  I  can  see 
her  change  color ;  and  how  she  twitches  at  her 
music !  No  repose  in  her  manner  at  all ;  never 
is  with  that  sort  of  people.  But  as  I  was  say- 
ing about  young  Monkeston.  If  Mr.  Arncliffe 
really  takes  to  him,  and  has  him  up  in  town 
with  him  among  those  scientific  people,  and 
he  should  get  a  little  insight  into  society,  per- 
haps— " 

"Yes,  I  quite  understand,"  said  Matilda, 
sweeping  at  n  glance  the  whole  field  of  possi- 
bilities and  probabilities  which  could  be  com- 
manded through  the  eye-piece  of  that  one  lit- 
tle word  "  perhaps."  "  I  have  spoken  to 
mamma  about  it,  myself.  I  told  her,  if  he  did 
begin  to  take  on  a  little  polish,  and  bring  his 
wristbands  properly  down,  I  should  not  at  all 
object  to  his  being  invited  occasionally,  when 
we  were  quite  alone.  Of  course  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  have  him  come  when  there  was 
company,  on  account  of  that  horrid  shop,  which 
would  be  sure  to  be  mentioned.  I  should  be 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  vexation  if  he 
brought  it  up  before  Mr.  Armstrong,  or  any  of 
our  own  set ;  but  just  now  and  then ;  and  to 
let  him  understand  that  it  is  out  of  kindness, 
mere  kindness,  and  not  to  involve  us  with  the 
women  of  the  family." 

"  Just  so.  I  always  set  my  face  against 
having  my  house  choked  up  with  women.  But 
look,  there  arc  the  singers  coming  in.  I  had 
no  idea  it  was  so  lute.  I  am  sorry  not  to  see 
this  wonderful  Notturino.  They  say  he's  sure 
to  come  to  -  morrow,  but  Mr.  Balmain  is  so 
stupid  he  won't  let  me  have  a  ticket  for  more 
than  one  morning  performance.  Shabby,  isn't 
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it  ?  And  I  tell  him  it  will  be  three  years,  at 
the  very  least,  before  that  draining  business  be- 
gins to  affect  the  health  of  the  town." 

"My  papa  wishes  me  to  come  to  all  the 
performances,"  said  Matilda,  drawing  herself  up 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  social  status  involved 
in  such  liberality,  "and  Eeginald  enjoys  it  im- 
mensely. You  see,  he  has  never  taken  his 
opera-glass  off  that  bench.  I  wonder  what  he 
sees  in  the  girl.  I  admire  expression  so  much 
more  than  mere  color.  'What  a  lovely  pea- 
green  satin  that  is  next  the  contralto,  trimmed 
with  Iloniton  lace  !  I  must  tell  Madame  Par- 
asuti.  Those  singers  always  do  seem  to  under- 
stand dress  so  perfectly,  and  the  rose-colored 
silk  of  the  soprano  on  the  other  side  relieves  it 
beautifully.  A  shade  too  pale,  though,  for  this 
time  of  the  year." 

"  Would  you  be  so  very  kind,"  said  a  clear, 
ringing  voice,  immediately  behind  them — no 
less  a  voice,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Cruxborough — "  would  you  be  so 
very  kind  as  to  remain  silent  during  the  per- 
formance ?"  « 

And  the  representatives  of  fashionable  soci- 
ety did  remain  silent  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  oratorio  was  over.  Many  -  colored 
streams  poured  out  from  the  various  door-ways 
of  the  grand  old  Minster.  The  bells  were  ring- 
ing merrily  again ;  again  carriages  were  ca- 
reering to  and  fro  along  the  Close,  depositing 
their  splendidly-dressed  occupants  at  the  Bish- 
op's Palace,  Deanery,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
residences.  Clusters  of  girls,  with  rolls  of 
music,  were  chatting  at  the  little  east  door,  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  having  passed  safe- 
ly through  this  first  part  of  their  labor.  For- 
eign-looking men,  belonging  to  the  band,  car- 
rying coffin-like  wooden  cases  under  their  arms, 
gesticulated  vigorously,  and  hummed  phrases 
of  the  oratorio,  as  they  hurried  to  their  hotels 
to  dine,  and  smoke,  and  rest,  before  the  miscel- 
laneous evening  concert  recalled  them  to  their 
labors.  The  leading  artists  and  solo  singers, 
with  the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Grant,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  musty  old  Canons'  vestry, 
now  converted  into  a  temporary  waiting-room, 
whose  quaint  bosses  and  mediaeval  oak  carv- 
ings contrasted  oddly  enough  with  the  modern 
magnificence  of  the  people  who  were  throng- 
ing into  it. 

"And  who  was  the  little  German  maiden 
who  sang  so  bravely  in  the  chorus  ?"  asked  the 
firitna  donna,  Madame  Fortebracchio,  an  im- 
perial Italian  woman,  in  rose-colored  silk,  who, 
leaning  against  an  oak  alms-chest  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  criticising,  with  Mr.  Grant, 
the  various  points  of  the  performance.  "I 
could  hear  her  voice  through  all  the  rest,  yet 
so  soft  and  clear." 

"Well,  just  now  she  is  employed  in  the  lac- 


quering-room  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works  here," 
said  Mr.  Grant,  proud  of  the  notice  awarded  to 
his  industrious  little  pupil.  "  She  works  hard 
all  day  for  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  then  comes 
to  my  class  and  sings  like  a  nightingale.  She 
is  a  treasure  to  me,  for  we  do  not  find  many 
such  voices  in  England." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,  or  England 
would  be  a  fortunate  country.  She  is  a  little 
jewel  I  We  ought  to  make  a  great  singer  of 
her." 

"So  I  think.  And  we  have  been  making 
arrangements  for  her  to  leave  her  lacquering 
work,  and  give  all  her  time  to  music.  '.  I  shall 
gladly  teach  her,  and  some  kind  friends  will 
make  her  a  home.  She  has  no  people  of  her 
own  in  England.  She  comes  from  Stuttgart." 

"Ah,  then  most  likely  she  would  be  taught 
in  the  Conservatoire.  She  sings  as  if  she  knew 
her  art.  Can  yon  bring  her  to  me  to-night 
before  the  concert?  I  would  speak  with  her." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  can  see  her  now,  if  you 
like.  She  will  be  with  the  other  girls  in  the 
chorus  room.  If  you  will  wait  one  moment,  I 
will  bring  her  to  you." 

Mr.  Grant  hurried  away  to  the  Convocation 
room  —  a  queer,  rambling  old  building,  which 
grew  like  a  wen  out  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Minster.  Here,  among  a  crowd  of  altos  and 
sopranos  busily  searching  for  their  respective 
wraps,  he  soon  descried  the  golden  curls  and 
rosy  face  of  Gretchen,  who  was  putting  on  her 
woolen  cloak — putting  it  on  very  carefully,  too, 
so  as  not  to  crumple  the  clear  muslin  bodice, 
which  must  do  duty  twice  more,  at  any  rate. 

"Now,  Fiiiulein,  where  are  yon?"  said  the 
happy  little  man,  bustling  away  with  a  word  of 
commendation  or  otherwise,  as  it  was  needed 
for  different  members  of  his  choir,  to  Gret- 
chen's  corner.  "  You  have  sung  very  well — very 
well,  indeed,  and  I  am  come  now  to  take  you 
to  Madame  Fortebracchio,  who  has  asked  for 
you.  Come  along,  quick,  my  child,  for  ma- 
dame  is  not  accustomed  to  be  kept  waiting." 

"  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Herr  Kapellmeis- 
ter wishes  of  me?"  asked  Gretchen,  looking 
wonderingly  into  his  face  as  she  tied  the  strings 
of  her  hood.  "  I  go  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  Madame  Fortebracchio,  who  has  heard 
your  voice  and  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  Quick, 
quick !  for  madame's  carriage  waits." 

And  taking  Gretchen  by  the  hand,  he  led 
her  away  through  files  of  girls  who,  once  de- 
spising the  simple  village  maiden,  looked  envi- 
ously enough  upon  her  now,  to  the  presence  of 
the  magnificent  prima  donna. 

"  Here,  madame ;  this  is  our  little  singing- 
bird.  I  was  just  in  time  to  catch  her  before  she 
took  flight  to  her  nest  in  the  old  college  yard." 

"You  have  done  bravely,  my  child,"  said 
Madame  Fortebracchio,  taking  Gretchen's  large 
hand  into  her  own,  so  delicately  gloved.  *'  I 
heard  your  voice  this  morning,  and  you  sang 
with  your  whole  soul.  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Gretchen  Miiller,  madame,"  said  the  girl, 
.blushing  and  courtesying  lowly. 
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"And  your  father  and  mother,  child?" 

"My  father  lives  no  longer,  and  my  mother 
is  a  peasant  woman,  and  oar  home  is  in  Stutt- 
gart." 

"And  have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters?" 

"No,  madame.  I  was  to  mv  mother  all  she 
had." 

"Yet  you  left  her  to  come  here,  and  now 
she  is  quite  alone." 

"No,  madame,"  said  Grctchcn,  now  for  the 
first  time  venturing  to  lift  her  blue  eyes  to  the 
grand  lady's  face.  "It  was  her  will  for  me 
that  I  should  come.  I  did  but  obey." 

"Ah!  that  makes  all  the  difference.  And 
you  love  music,  my  child  ?" 

"Ja  wold.  Ask  me  is  there  any  thing  else 
I  do  love  so  well.  It  is  to  me  here  my  home, 
and  my  friends, and  my  country!" 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  madame, 
smiling  down  from  her  rosy  splendor  upon  the 
peasant  girl.  "  Now  you  shall  come  to  me  to- 
night, an  hour  before  the  concert,  and  I  will 
hear  you  sing,  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
done." 

"Madame,"  said  Gretchen,  "how  you  are 
good  to  me !  But  my  courage  will  not  let  me 
that  I  do  sing  to  you  ;  I  shall  tremble,  and  you 
will  say  that  I  have  no  Geist." 

"Never  mind,  little  one,  we  will  make  that 
all  right ;  and  now  go  away,  for  I  do  not  want 
to  keep  you  any  longer.  Do  not  be  late  to- 
night. Come  to  me  an  hour  before  the  concert. 
Addio.  You  may  go." 

And  with  a  smile  and  graceful  gesture  of 
farewell,  she  dismissed  the  girl. 

"We  must  have  her  taught,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Grant,  when  Gretchen,  blushing  and 
trembling,  had  pushed  her  way  through  the  gay 
ladies  in  the  Canons'  vestry.  "Such  a  voice 
must  not  be  wasted.  Ah !  but  what  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  the  Signer  Notturino  is  not 
here  to-day!  He  does  so  love  a  beautiful 
voice;  and  more  still,"  madame  continued, 
with  a  smile,  "  when  the  singer's  face  is  so  fair. 
He  would  never  rest  until  he  had  taken  her  to 
the  Conservatoire  at  Naples." 

"I  am  not  quite  sure,"  said  the  organist, 
doubtfully,  for  lie  had  more  than  once  seen 
Koger  Monkeston's  tender  glance  rest  upon 
little  Gretchen,  and  he  knew  the  young  man 
would  be  faithful  and  true;  "I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  she  would  like  to  go  so  far  away. 
She  is  at  home  here  now,  and  she  has  friends, 
and  she  is  happy." 

"That  may  be,  Signer  Grant;  but  our  art 
must  not  be  robbed  of  her,  and  she  can  be 
happy  elsewhere,  even  as  here.  If  song  is  to 
her  as  her  native  land,  she  is  everywhere  at 
home.  And,  besides,  if  Notturino  wills  it,  it 
must  be  so ;  for  when  he  once  sees  her,  he  will 
never  rest  until  every  thing  is  as  he  wishes  it. 
So  fair,  too,  and  so  simple,  and  with  so  sweet 
a  presence — there  is  nothing  which  she  may  not 
do.  It  is  not  right  that  you  keep  her  here  al- 
ways with  her  eyes  shut." 

Madame  would  have  said  more,  but  just  then 


the  Countess  of  Cruxborough  came  up  to  shake 
hands  with  the  prima  donna  and  my  Lord 
Gravenorth ;  and  there  was  a  great  blaze  of 
compliments  and  congratulations,  and  the  primo 
tenorc,  a  burly,  good-natured  man,  seized  upon 
Mr.  Grant  and  carried  him  off  to  explain  an  in- 
scription upon  one  of  the  oak  chests ;  and  after 
that  the  stewards  had  their  arrangements  to 
talk  over  for  the  evening  concert,  and  no  more 
was  said  for  the  present  about  little  Gretchen, 
whose  future  had  been,  without  care  or  trouble 
or  consent  of  hers,  thus  kindly  settled  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SHE  had  wrapped  herself  up  for  the  second 
time,  and  was  hurrying  across  the  north  tran- 
sept to  the  little  east  door.  Roger  met  her 
there  ;  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  long — ever 
since  the  oratorio  was  finished — for  he  knew 
she  must  pass  that  way.  She  did  not  try  to 
avoid  him  now,  and  there  was  no  under-tone  of 
sadness  in  her  voice  as  she  ran  joyfully  np  to 
him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  am  all  over  glad,"  she  said,  flashing  out 
upon  him  once  more  the  sunshine  of  the  smile 
which  had  first  won  his  heart,  three  months 
ago,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works. 
"It  is  to  me  a  Festival  to-day.  Ah,  can  I  tell 
how  much  ?" 

"  I  know  it  is,  Gretchen  ;  I  knew  it  from  the 
first  note  you  sang.  And  now  you  are  proud, 
too,  for  Madame  Fortebracchio  has  sent  for 
you  to  sing  to  her,  and  she  has  been  saying  no 
end  of  pretty  things  to  you,  has  she  not  ?" 

Gretchen  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  the  pretty  things  which  have  made 
me  happy.  You  do  know  me  too  much  that 
you  should  say  that  of  me.  But  something 
that  brought  me  sad  has  gone  away,  and  I  no 
longer  remember,  and  I  no  longer  fear.  Ah ! 
but  I  have  had  so  much  fear  until  that  this  day- 
has  come,  you  do  not  know." 

And  Gretchen  shuddered  and  drew  a  little 
closer  to  Roger  as  they  stood,  they  two  alone, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  east  door-way.  She  was 
already  beginning  to  feel  safe  by  Roger's  side  ; 
some  day  she  might  feel  happy  there,  too. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  something,  Gretchen,"  he 
said,  taking  her  hand  and  keeping  it  fast  in  his ; 
for  that  she  had  come  even  a  little  nearer  to  him 
in  the  gloom  seemed  to  give  him  courage  to 
say  what  was  stirring  within  him.  "I  know 
a  cloud  has  gone  away.  I  wonder  what  it  was  ? 
Will  you  tell  me  ?" 

Gretchen  looked  keenly  up  into  his  face,  more 
keenly  than  was  her  wont. 

"  You  are  good.  I  think  I  will  tell  you.  It 
was  only  a  name  that  did  make  me  fear,  for  I 
had  known  it  long  ago.  Ah,"  and  Gretchen  put 
forth  her  hand,  as  if  to  bid  away  something, 
"why  do  I  then  remember?  It  was  at  Stutt- 
gart, when  I  did  sing  in  the  Conservatoire,  and 
he  wished  that  I  should  go  with  him  and  learn 
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to  be  a  great  artist ;  and  he  told  me  often  that 
I  was  ein  schones  Madchcn,  which  pleased  not  j 
my  mother  that  she  heard  it,  and  so  she  made 
it  that  I  came  away ;  for  I  was  but  a  peasant 
girl,  and  he  was  of  the  great  people.  But  etch  ! 
until  I  did  come,  he  followed  me  always  with 
his  eyes,  and  took  away  my  will,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  ever  he  drew  away  my  life  because 
that  I  might  not  go  to  him,  and  I  had  no  rest." 

"  Your  mother  was  a  wise  woman,  Gretchen. 
Is  it  not  better  that  you  are  here  ?" 

"  I  can  not  tell.  It  was  to  me  my  own  place 
that  he  would  have  given  me,  for  it  belongs  to 
me  that  I  should  be  with  those  to  whom  music 
is  the  life.  Ah!  if  I  do  not  sing,  I  have  no 
home.  But  it  must  not  be,  and  I  came  here, 
and  I  tried  to  forget ;  and  you  were  good  to 
me,  and  the  Fiaulein  Jean  took  me  into  her 
love,  and  it  was  no  longer  that  I  must  work, 
only  work ;  so  I  began  to  be  at  peace. " 

"You  little  Gretchen,"  said  Roger,  folding 
still  closer  the  hand  that  lay  in  his,.why  should 
it  not  always  be  so  ?"  j 

"I  know  not,  I  know  not  any  thing.  But 
the  days  began  to  smile  to  me  again,  and  I  was 
happy,  and  I  forgot,  until  it  came  to  me  that 
perhaps  he  might  seek  me  here.  And  all  sud- 
denly it  was  that  his  eyes  did  look  into  me 
again,  and  drew  from  me  my  will,  and,  alas ! 
here  I  have  no  mother  to  say  to  me,  '  Gret- 
chen, thou  art  a  foolish  child ;  it  shall  not  be 
so.'  And  it  was  for  me  like  a  thick  cloud ;  but 
now  I  am  free  again.  I  do  belong  to  myself." 

Roger  could  only  guess  dimly  at  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this.  It  was  to  him  just  a  strange 
fancy  which  had  taken  possession  of  Gretc'ncn's 
mind.  In  his  own  strong,  practical,  self-reliant 
life  he  knew  nothing  of  that  power  which  can 
sometimes  almost  paralyze  a  softer,  more  pliant 
nature.  The  child  had  been  left  too  much  to 
herself;  she  had  become  morbid  and  frighten- 
ed. She  just  wanted  a  little  healthy  stimulus 
to  clear  away  these  mists  and  cobwebs  from  her 
brain.  The  oratorio  music  had  done  it.  She 
was  herself  again  now  —  bright,  free,  uncon- 
scious. 

"  You  have  been  thinking  and  dreaming  too 
much,  little  one.  Jean  must  have  you  away 
from  the  good  Frau  Bratchet,  who  never  says 
any  thing  to  you  that  you  can  understand. 
When  you  have  those  around  you  a  little  more 
like  yourself,  you  will  be  always  happy  again. 
But  tell  me  more  about  this  Madame  Forte- 
bracchio,  who  has  been  so  good  to  you." 

"Ah!"  said  Gretchen,  brightening  up,  "she 
has  opened  for  me  the  door  again  to  my  life. 
She  says  I  am  to  go  to  her  to-night,  before  the 
concert,  and  she  will  speak  of  me  to  her  friends, 
and  she  will  do  for  me  what  she  can  ;  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  that  I  go  far  away  to  learn  my 
art,  and  then  one  day  I,  too,  will  be  of  the  great 
peoples." 

Roger  felt  a  sudden  darkness  wrap  round 
him.  Was  this,  then,  how  it  was  going  to  be  ? 
His  love  had  not  yet  reached  that  height  of 
nobleness  which  can  give  up  all  for  the  beloved 


one.  To  keep  his  Gretchen  by  him,  lowly,  un- 
known, uncarcd  for,  save  by  himself,  wa's  bet- 
ter than  to  let  her  go  forth  into  the  great  wide 
world,  there  to  win  for  herself  perhaps  a  lofty 
name,  but  to  forget  in  the  winning  of  it  those 
who  once  were  dear. 

For  a  while  there  was  a  great  storm  within 
him.  Then  came  a  still  small  voice.  Gret- 
chen was  but  doing  what  he  himself  had  done. 
To  her,  even  as  to  him,  a  voice  had  called, 
bidding  her  away  from  the  low  level  of  content 
to  a  life  wherein  all  that  she  possessed  might 
find  room  to  grow.  Should  he,  then,  try  to 
keep  her  back  from  it?  Should  he  beseech 
her,  as  he  had  once  besought  himself,  to  stay 
in  the  quiet  valley,  when  so  much  lay  beyond 
it,  so  fair  an  outlook  to  be  won,  so  pure  an  air 
to  be  breathed  on  those  distant  hill-tops? 

Roger  listened  to  the  still  small  voice,  but 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  obey  it.  It 
seemed  so  much  safer  to  keep  Gretchen  there 
in  the  valley,  than  to  let  her  go  to  possible  suc- 
cess and  possible  forgetfulness  away  out  of 
his  reach.  Self  conquered. 

"Madame,  then,  says  she  will  do  for  you 
what  she  can.  That  means  she  will  take  you 
away  from  here,  where  you  are  happy  and  at 
rest,  and  make  of  you  a  great  singer." 

"And  why  should  she  not?"  said  Gretchen, 
with  a  flash  of  enthusiasm.  "  It  has  been  in 
my  heart  always.  I  can  speak  myself  with  no 
other  language.  Will  you,  then,  that  I  be  al- 
ways silent  ?  You  think  I  am  happy,  because 
rnadame  has  said  to  me  a  few  compliments ; 
it  is  not  that.  It  is  that  she  has  showed  me 
the  sunlight  for  which  I  so  long  wait.  Ah! 
why  is  it  that  you  will  not  understand  ?" 

It  gave  Roger  a  pang  that  Gretchen  should 
care  for  any  future  whose  brightness  was  not 
made  by  himself. 

"I  can  understand,"  he  said;  "I  know  it 
all.  But  why  need  you  go  away  from  us  to 
learn  that  language  ?  Does  not  Mr.  Grant  say 
that  he  will  teach  you,  and  you  shall  be  at 
home  with  my  mother,  and  Jean  will  be  so 
good  to  you?  Oh,  why  did  madame  ever  hear 
you?  Why  could  she  not  let  you  alone,  and 
then  we  should  have  been  so  happy  together  ? 
Stay,  Gretchen — stay!" 

"  Is  it  then  every  thing,"  Gretchen  said,  her 
eyes  sparkling — "every  thing  that  we  should 
be  happy  ?  When  our  voices  call  to  us  must  w<e 
not  follow?  A  voice  says  to  you,  work  there 
among  your  engines  and  your  machinery,  and 
your  strange,  beautiful  things  that  I  do -not 
even  know  of  their  meaning,  and  you  do  follow 
it,  and  you  will  one  day  be  great,  ein  Edelmann. 
And  my  voice  says  to  me  from  far  off,  come ; 
and  yet  you  do  bid  me  that  I  stay  here.  I  do 
love  much  your  sister,  and  the  grave,  good  face 
of  madame  is  for  me  better  than  a  long  prayer 
of  the  Frau  Bratchet ;  but  it  is  not  now  all  to 
me  that  I  must  be  comfortable." 

"  Gretchen — "  they  were  standing  outside  in 
the  twilight  of  that  late  October  afternoon,  all 
around  them  the  sweet  clangor  of  the  bells 
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stirring  the  air  into  music  as  it  rose  and  fell 
with  every  breath  of  the  west  wind — "  Gret- 
chen,  if  I  said  to  you  stay — stay  with  me,  and 
be  my  own  out  of  all  the  world,  should  you 
listen  to  that  voice  ?" 

Gretchen  did  not  stir  the  hand  that  lay  in 
his.  She  did  not  move  away  from  his  side. 
Yet  something  kept  them  apart.  A  grim  old 
gurgoyle,  with  a  stony  sneer  forever  graven  on 
its  face,  leered  down  upon  them  from  over  the 
door- way.  A  bat  swooped  across  from  be- 
hind the  mouldering  buttresses  of  the  Chapter 
House  ;  and  still  the  bells  kept  rising  and  fall- 
ing, rising  and  falling. 

"I  am  tired,"  said  Gretchen.  "I  would 
rest  and  speak  to  myself.  You  are  good.  :  I 
place  you  always  in  my  thoughts.  See,  it  is 
already  dark,  and  so  much  waits  for  me  to- 
night." 

Roger  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to  luou 
Gravely,  reverently,  almost  as  one  touches  the 
face  of  the  dead,  he  kissed  the  white  forehead 
that  gleamed  underneath  the  woolen  hood. 
Gretchen  did  not  blush,  she  did  not  tremble. 
Simply  she  took  his  hand  and  laid  her  cheek 
upon  it.  And  with  that  mute  caress  she  glided 
away  from  him  into  the  gloom. 

Roger  staid  there  watching  her  while  he 
could,  the  sweet  bells  of  hope,  the  black  wings 
of  fear,  smiting  together  upon  the  twilight  of 
his  heart.  And  all  his  love  seemed  to  go  forth 
after  her  in  the  one  word  which  she  could  no 
longer  hear, 

"Stay,  Gretchen — stay." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

So  the  little  German  peasant  maid  went  to 
the  "Cruxborough  Arms,"  that  very  fashion- 
able hotel,  where  all  the  great  singers  and  most 
of  the  aristocratic  county  people  were  staying  ; 
went  alone,  in  her  blue  petticoat  and  muslin 
bodice,  which  the  Frau  Bratchet  had  newly 
ironed  for  her,  and  embroidered  kirtle,  and  the 
himvielblau  ribbon  in  her  hair;  and  that  won- 
dering smile  upon  her  face,  for  she  had  never 
been  in  such  a  grand  house  before,  all  by  her- 
self, too ;  and  her  heart  beat  loud  and  fast  as  a 
liveried  footman,  about  twice  as  big  as  herself, 
led  her  up  a  great  staircase  and  along  a  gal- 
lery thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
were  turning  out  in  evening-dress  for  the  con- 
cert. The  gentlemen,  some  of  them,  looked 
boldly  into  her  face,  for  was  she  not  a  simple 
peasant  girl,  sent  on  a  message,  mpst  likely,  to 
some  of  the  great  singers.  And  the  ladies 
looked  at  her  and  whispered,  and  a  waiter  or 
two,  rushing  along  with  remains  of  dinner,  near- 
ly stumbled  over  her,  and  scolded  her  for  not 
getting  out  of  the  way  ;  and  it  was  an  immense 
relief  when  at  last  the  footman  threw  open  the 
door  of  a  great  room  at  the  end  of  the  long 
gallery,  and  cried  out,  as  if,  Gretchen  thought, 
all  the  house  must  needs  hear  him, 


"Madame,  a  young  person  asks  for  you." 

The  room  was  full  of  gilding  and  mirrors 
and  flowers.  Everywhere  another  Gretchen 
seemed  coming  to  meet  her,  and  lights  were 
burning,  and  perfumes  distilled  from  the  silken 
hangings ;  and  madamc,  in  a  glory  of  white 
satin  and  jewels,  moved  slowly  forward  to  meet 
her.  How  different  all  this  from  the  Frau 
Bratchet's  little  drab -washed  room,  with  its 
checked  hangings  and  hard  wooden  sofa,  and 
furniture  of  wash-tubs  and  starch-bowls  ;  and 
the  Frau  Bratchet  herself,  in  that  everlasting 
lilac-print  gown  and  frilled  cap  and  perfume 
of  soap-suds  and  soiled  linen.  Ah !  these  great 
peoples  and  these  little  peoples — why  should 
there  be  such  a  difference  ?  And  how  good 
it  must  be  never  to  have  to  work  at  all,  but 
only  dress  beautifully  and  sing. 

"And so  you  have  come,  la  mia  bella?"  said 
the  white-satin  lady,  with  a  sweet  laugh,  as  she 
looked  into  the  girl's  wide-open  eyes  of  wonder 
and  delight.  "And  you  look  so  pretty  in  your 
festa  dress.  Ah !  but  if  we  could  only  keep  our 
youth  and  beauty  what  might  we  not  do  ?  And 
now  sing  to  me,  for  we  have  but  an  hour  before 
my  carriage  comes,  and  you  shall  ride  with  me 
to  the  concert.  You  sing  in  the  chorus  of  the 
cantatr.  to-night,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  Grettnen,  with  a  low 
courtesy,  as  the  sheen  of  the  white  satin  dress 
flashed  up  into  her  face  and  made  the  blue 
woolen  petticoat  seem  so  coarse.  And  at  ev- 
ery movement  of  that  queenly  head  there  was 
a  sparkle  of  light,  as  diamond  after  diamond 
glistened  in  the  dark  hair. 

"Come,  then,  my  child ; "  and  madame  moved 
to  the  piano.  "  Now,  do  not  fear,"  she  contin- 
ued, as  Gretchen's  lip  began  to  tremble  and  her 
hands  clasped  each  other  more  tightly  over  the 
black  kirtle.  .  "Think  that  you  are  in  the  old 
cathedral  again,  and  that  the  good  gray-headed 
Kapellmeister  is  beating  the  time  for  you  ;  and 
remember  nothing  save  that  you  are  at  home 
in  your  own  land  of  music.  What  will  you 
sing?" 

"  Shall  it  be  one  of  the  songs  I  knew  in 
Stuttgart,  madame  ?  '  Kennst  du  das  Land  ?' " 

"Yes,  truly.     Begin,  then." 

And  madame  played  a  few  chords,  and  then 
Gretchen,  trembling  like  a  reed,  tried  Mignon's 
song.  How  like  it  seemed  to  her  own  heart's 
thought,  that  far-off  look  to  a  brighter,  warm- 
er, rosier  land,  a  land  where  beauty  and  music 
should  close  her  round,  and  where  all  this  wean- 
working  and  restlessness  should  be  done  with  I 
Ah!  why  could  she  not  have  gont,  long  ago, 
when  the  dark-faced  signer  bade  her  away  to 
that  myrtle  and  citron  land  ?  Why  must  she 
stay  here,  under  these  cloudy  skies,  when  the 
life  that  belonged  to  her,  that  was  her  own, 
called  so  sweetly  to  her?  All  the  vague,  half- 
unshapen  longing  in  Gretchen's  soul  sang  itself 
out  in  Beethoven's  subtle  melody.  It  was  as 
if  her  very  spirit  found  a  voice,  and  asked  for 
freedom. 

"Santa  Maria,  how  the  child  moves  me!" 
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said  madame,  as  a  tear  fell  upon  her  bouquet ; 
and  looking  into  the  great  mirror  opposite,  she 
saw  Gretchen's  face,  as  if  transfigured  into  far 
more  than  its  simple  peasant  beauty.  But  the 
girl  did  not  tremble  now — she  had  forgotten 
all  about  that. 

When  she  had  finished,  madame  turned 
round  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

"My  child,  you  must  be  one  of  us.  Your 
voice  is  for  all  the  world  to  hear.  Would  you 
not  like  to  be  a  singer?" 

"Ah,  madame!"  and  Gretchcn,  courtesying 
low,  seemed  to  bring  herself  as  from  a  great 
way  off,  "  it  is  what  all  my  life  I  have  longed 
for;  only — " 

"Never  mind  the  only.  The  voice  calls, 
and  you  must  go.  And  your  people  —  what 
are  they  ?  where  do  you  live  ?" 

"I  have  no  people,  madame,  here.  I  do 
come  to  work  for  my  bread,  and  I  live  now 
with  the  Frau  Bratchet  who  takes  care  of  me ; 
and  all  the  time,  when  she  is  not  washing,  she 
sings  and  prays." 

"The  good  soul!"  said  madame.  "And 
where  lives  this  Frau  Bratchet?" 

"In.  the  old  college  yard,  madame,  close  to 
the  market-place.  But  it  is  not  long  that  she 
will  now  take  care  of  me,  for  Madame  Monk- 
eston  says  that  she  will  make  for  me  my  home, 
and  the  good  Kapellmeister  will  teach  me  mu- 
sic, and  I  shall  no  more  need  to  work  at  the 
Herr  Arncliffe's.  I  have  three  days  a  holiday 
now  to  sing  at  the  Festival.  Is  it  not  good  -for 
me  that  the  Herr  has  given  me  three  days  a 
holiday  ?" 

Madame  smiled.  How  quaint  and  pretty 
she  was,  this  little  German  wild-flower ! 

' '  That  may  be.  Perhaps,  by-and-by,  we  shall 
make  for  you  all  the  days  a  holiday.  But  I 
know  that  old  college  yard;  the  countess  has 
spoken  to  me  of  it.  She  says  I  must,  before  I 
leave,  see  it,  for  it  is  very  curious ;  and  then 
perhaps  I  shall  see  the  Frau  Bratchet,  who 
prays  and  washes.  Would  you  not  like,  la 
bella  mia,  that  I  should  speak  for  you,  and  that 
you  should  go  to  Italy — to  the  Citronen-land, 
you  know — and  learn  to  be  a  great  singer  ?  Go, 
now ;  leave  this  cold,  dreary  place,  where  you 
are  not  happy." 

Gretchen's  hands  dropped  heavily  by  her 
side.  The  bright  spirit  seemed  slowly  to  die 
out  from  her  face.  Her  wistful  blue  eyes,  so 
frank  in  their  innocence,  looked  away  beyond 
the  perfumed  hangings  and  gilded  mirrors  of 
the  great  drawing-room,  beyond  the  sheen  of 
madame's  white  satin  robes  and  the  flash  of 
her  diamonds,  away  to  the  little  east  door  of  the 
Minster,  and  the  gray  October  twilight ;  and 
she  felt  Roger's  kiss  upon  her  forehead — felt  it 
throbbing  there  still,  even  under  the  touch  of 
madame's  rosy  lips ;  and  she  heard  his  voice 
wandering  after  her  in  the  gloom,  with  its  low, 
sad  call, 

"  Stay,  Gretchen— stay !" 

And  farther  away  she  looked  to  the  little 
room  in  the  old  gabled  house,  where  only  that 


morning — but  it  seemed  so  long  ago,  so  long, 
long  ago — she  had  sat  by  the  Fraulein  Monk- 
eston's  side,  .and ;  thought,  with  such  quick, 
springing  delight,  how  good  it  would  be  to  find 
herself  always  at  home  there,  caressed,  taken 
cai-e  of,  with  no  weary  coining  and  going  any 
more,  but  only  quietness.  And  away,  farther 
off  still,  to  the  sunny  southern  land  which  ma- 
dame told  her  of,  which  in  her  song  and  her 
music  she  had  dreamed  of;  and  was  not  that 
her  home,  too?  and  did  not  the  voice  call 
there?  and  must  she  not  listen  and  follow? 
Ah !  but  could  she  follow  and  forget  ?  Why 
was  life,  then,  so  wonderful  and  so  strange  ? 

"Child,  you  are  dreaming,"  said  madame, 
lightly  touching  her  soft  cheek.  "  Bring  those 
wandering  blue  eyes  home  again,  and  tell  me, 
will  you  not  love  to  be  one  of  us  ?" 

Gretchen  gave  a  great  start.  Once  more  she 
was  conscious  of  the  gilded  mirrors,  and  the 
light,  and  the  perfume,  and  the  splendor. 

"I  have  friends,  madame.  And  —  and  I 
think  they  love  me." 

A  look  of  impatience  flitted  over  madame's 
face. 

"Ah,  these  friends  and  this  love!"  she  said 
to  herself,  in  Italian.  "  It  is  always  so.  But 
when  the  signor  comes  he  will  make  it  right. 
He  can  turn  things  as  he  will.  She  can  no 
longer  even  think  when  he  thinks  for  her." 

Then  she  went  to  a  side-table,  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  brought  it  to  Gretchen. 

"Well,  well,  my  child;  we  must  wait  and 
see.  Drink  this,  for  you  look  tired,  and  you 
have  still  to  sing  in  the  cantata,  and  then  sit 
down  till  I  have  written  a  little  note  for  the 
signor.  It  may  be  that  he  comes  before  I  re- 
turn. And  take  this,  too,  pretty  one,"  she  add- 
ed, slipping  something  into  the  sachel  which 
hung  by  Gretchen's  kirtle.  "You  can  look  at 
it  when  you  are  safe  home  again.  But  come 
to  me  in  the  artists'  room  after  the  concert  this 
evening.  Some  of  my  friends  will  speak  to 
you  there.  I  will  tell  them  of  you,  and  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

When  madame  had  finished  the  note,  she 
gathered  up  her  fan  and  'her  bouquet  and  her 
music,  and  a  servant  came  with  an  Indian 
shawl;  and  a  perfumed,  satin-lined  hood,  so 
different  to  Gretchen's  coarse  woolen  one,  was 
put  over  the  diamond- studded  hair,  and  the 
prima  donna  swept  magnificently  down  the 
broad  staircase,  with  the  little  German  girl  in 
blue  petticoat  and  buckled  shoes  by  her  side ; 
down,  supremely  unconscious  of  the  curious 
faces  that  peered  through  half-open  doors  and 
side  entries  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beauty, 
to  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  hotel 
door.  And  Gretchen  must  ride,  too — no  trip- 
ping with  Roger  across  the  Cathedral  Close  any 
more  for  her  now  ;  so  they  were  both  driven  in 
state  to  the  assembly-rooms^  where  the  artists 
were  waiting  to  flutter  round  madame  and  sun 
themselves  in  her  smiles  ;  while  the  peasant 
maid,  who  did  not  belong  to  them  yet,  and 
could  only  go  in  among  them  yet  by  grace  and 
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favor,  slipped  quietly  away  up  a  dark  stair  to 
her  place  among  the  sopranos  in  the  chorus. 

Roger  was  not  there.  Mr.  Arncliffe  was 
busy  preparing  a  paper  which  he  had  to  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  end  of  the 
week ;  and  so,  instead  of  singing  in  the  can- 
tata, his  young  pupil  was  closeted  in  the  inner 
office  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works,  plodding  his 
way,  with  such  clearness  as  he  could,  through 
a  long  table  of  calculations  which  must  be 
brought  out  correctly  before  the  paper  could 
be  finished.  Gretchen  was  half-glad,  half-sor- 
ry to  miss  him  from  his  place.  Every  touch 
of  memory  was  bitter-sweet  to  her  now.  Ev- 
ery remembered  word,  every  once  pleasant  hope 
belonging  to  her  actual  daily  life,  was  as  a  cloud 
passing  over  the  mirror  in  which  she  tried  to 
see  for  herself  a  new  future.  She  wanted  to 
forget,  and  yet  she  would  not  be  unfaithful. 
Which  way  she  turned  voices  called  upon  her. 
There  was  no  rest,  no  certainty.  Her  thoughts 
were  like  a  dissolving  view  in  which  a  once  fa- 
miliar picture  is  slowly  trembling  away,  while 
of  the  one  that  is  to  come  nothing  yet  appears 
but  a  confused  mass  of  new  light  and  shade. 

Only  one  thing  was  plain.  She  was  to  go 
to  madame  when  the  cantata  was  over.  And 
mudame  would  smile  upon  her  again,  speak  of 
her  to  the  great  people,  perhaps  make  some  ar- 
rangement for  her  to  go  quite  away  to  one  of 
the  famous  Italian  schools.  She  would  go  if 
madame  bade  her.  It  must  be  all  right,  then. 
It  was  this  wondering  and  waiting,  this  hoping 
and  fearing  and  remembering,  which  made  her 
feel  as  if  there  were  no  rest  for  her  in  all  the 
world. 

But  she  sang  bravely  through  her  part,  and 
then  went  down  the  little  narrow  stairs  again 
to  the  door  of  the  room  where  madame  was  to 
see  her.  A  few  of  the  solo  singers  were  there, 
chatting  arid  laughing  merrily  enough ;  but 
Gretchen,  peering  in,  could  see  no  sheen  of 
white  satin,  and  no  dark  queenly  head  with 
diamond  light  flashing  around  it.  Still  she  wait- 
ed, standing  meekly  there,  with  her  woolen 
cloak  wrapped  round  her,  her  roll  of  music  in 
her  hand,  until  the  music  ceased  and  the  peo- 
ple came  pouring  out,  and  she  was  jostled  and 
pushed  and  stared  at.  Who  should  she  be, 
standing  there  in  her  peasant  dress,  where  only 
the  great  ones  had  a  right  to  come? 

While  she  waited  Patch  came  up.  Amidst 
the  throngs  of  people  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
make  her  way  to  the  girl's  side. 

"  You  here,  Gretchen  ?"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  girl's  arm. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  very  simply,  for  she 
did  not  realize  that  there  was  any  tiling  un- 
becoming in  being  seen  at  the  door  of  the  art- 
ists' room  talking  to  a  woman  of  Patch's  dis- 
reputable exterior.  "Ah,  but  I  have  so  much 
to  tell  you  !  The  madame  has  been  so  good ! 
She  did  send  for  me  that  I  should  sing  to  her, 
and  she  has  promised  that  she  will  name  me 
to  her  friends,  who  will  help  me  that  I  become 
one  of  them.  I  am  now  to  wait  for  her  here." 


"So,  so!  And  did  she  say  to  whom  she 
would  name  you,  then  ?" 

"No,  only  that  she  would  do  for  me  what- 
ever she  could." 

"Have  a  care,  child!"  said  Patch:  and 
then,  suddenly  as  she  had  come,  she  disap- 
peared. 

"  Why  do  you  wait  here  ?"  said  one  of  the 
stewards,  rather  harshly  to  Gretchen.  He  had 
been  watching  her  for  some  time,  and  seeing 
her  talking  with  an  ill-clad,  ungainly-looking 
woman,  thought  she  had  better  be  questioned. 
"Have  you  any  business  here?  If  not,  you 
must  go.  You  block  up  the  way." 

Gretchen  glanced  timidly  at  the  blue  rosette 
in  the  steward's  button-hole.  It  seemed  to  give 
the  wearer  an  almost  awful  importance. 

"I  do  wait  until  madame  asks  for  me." 

"And  what  madame  is  likely  to  ask  for  you, 
pray  ?" 

"The  grand  madame,  sir.  She  did  send  for 
me  to  her  hotel  to-night  that  she  should  hear 
me  sing,  and  she  did  say  I  should  come  to  her 
in  this  room.  I  was  to  wait. " 

The  steward  looked  incredulously  nt  her. 
An  unlikely  story.  But  these  great  singers  al- 
ways had  such  a  following  of  people  wanting 
help,  foreigners  in  distress,  girls  with  made-up 
tales  about  mothers  and  sisters  dependent  upon 
them,  or  begging  to  be  allowed  to  try  their 
voices,  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  shilling  or  two 
for  charity.  This  roll  of  music,  too,  was  evi- 
dently a  trick,  for  she  could  not  belong  to  the 
chorus,  her  appearance  was  so  entirely  foreign. 
Still,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  her  story — 

The  steward  flung  wide  open  the  door  of  the 
artists'  room. 

"Did  Madame  Fortebracchio  leave  any 
message  about  a  girl  who  was  to  ask  for  her? 
Some  one  here  says  she  has  orders  to  wait." 

The  primo  basso,  a  jolly,  good-natured  man, 
with  any  quantity  of  white  waistcoat  about  him, 
came  out  of  a  corner  where  he  had  been  crack- 
ing jokes  with  one  of  the  other  stewards,  and 
said, 

"  Madame  Fortebracchio  went  away  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ago,  as  soon  as  her  last  song  was 
over.  She  left  no  message.  I  never  heard  of 
any  one  who  was  to  come  and  see  her." 

Poor  Gretchen  heard,  for  the  voice  was  loud 
enough. 

"You  had  better  go  home,"  said  the  stew- 
ard, convinced  now  that  she  was  some  begging 
foreigner.  "You  have  no  business  to  come 
here,  blocking  up  the  way.  You  are  too  young 
and  too  strong  to  stand  asking  for  charity  in 
this  way.  Off,  directly !" 

Gretchen  did  not  flash  up  into  pride  or  pas- 
sion. Instead,  she  looked  wonderingly  into 
the  gentleman's  face.  What,  then,  did  it  all 
mean  ?  And  was  it  only  a  dream  that  she  had 
sung,  and  been  smiled  upon  and  kissed  and  ca- 
ressed, and  that  she  had  come  in  the  carriage 
with  madame,  and  been  bidden  to  wait  for  her 
there,  that  something  might  perhaps  be  really 
arranged  for  her?  But  the  steward  was  point- 
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ing  to  the  door,  and  the  policeman  had  already 
come  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  peo- 
ple from  the  dress  seats  —  a  mingled  mass  of 
flowers  and  feathers  and  spangles  and  stream- 
ers— were  crowding  out ;  and,  with  a  strange, 
sad,  homeless  feeling  at  her  heart,  the  girl  slip- 
ped quietly  away  into  the  dark  streets,  away  to 
the  Frau  Bratchet's  one  little  room,  which  was 
all  the  home  she  had.  No  Roger  either  now  to 
wait  for  her,  to  take  her  hand  in  his  and  lead 
her  safely  along,  to  speak  kindly  to  her,  or  tell 
her  that  he  placed  her  always  in  his  thoughts. 
Ah !  if  he  would  have  come  now,  how  gladly 
she  would  have  nestled  up  to  him,  and  told 
him  every  thing,  and,  as  it  were,  come  home 
to  him  to  be  at  peace.  For  all  was  so  strange 
and  so  comfortless.  She  knew  not  any  thing. 
She  dared  not  go  back  to  the  hotel  and  ask  for 
madame — that  would  seem  too  bold.  Besides, 
all  the  other  singers  would  be  there,  and  how 
could  she  face  them  ?  And  something  within 
her  kept  her  from  going  to  the  only  other  place 
where  she  could  have  found  any  sort  of  help 
and  sympathy — Jean  Monkeston's  little  room. 
The  life  which  madame's  promise  had  held  be- 
fore her,  a  little  while  ago,  seemed  so  different 
from  that  life.  She  could  no  longer  rest  upon 
it  as  she  had  once  done ;  she  could  no  longer 
find  in  it  what  she  needed.  The  gold  and  the 
satin  and  the  splendor  were  dazzling  her  still ; 
the  neglect  and  slight  and  disappointment  were 
chilling  her.  She  wanted  something  to  be  sure 
of,  something  to  rest  upon.  She  wanted  a  hand 
to  take  hers  now  tenderly,  and  a  loving  voice  to 
say, 

"  Stay,  Gretchen — stay." 

Then  she  might  have  listened  —  followed. 
But  neither  hand  nor  voice  was  there  any 
more., 

She  hurried  away,  frightened,  excited — for 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  carriages  jos- 
tling against  each  other  in  the  gloom — to  the 
college  yard.  Mrs,  Bratchet,  cheerful,  clean, 
and  comely,  was  sitting  by  her  fireside,  the  in- 
evitable Bible  and  hymn-book  open  before  her, 
a  kettle  hissing  on  the  hob,  a  comfortable 
supper  spread  out  upon  the  little  round  table. 
And  there  was  a  savory  smell,  as  of  rashers  of 
bacon  frizzling  and  sputtering  somewhere ;  for 
"  works  was  works,"  let  faith  be  what  it  might, 
with  good  Mrs.  Bratchet,  when  other  people's 
comfort  had  to  be  thought  of. 

"Come  your  ways,  honey,"  she  said,  clieer- 
ily,  as  Gretchen,  weary,  dejected,  came  in  with 
listless  step.  "It's  rare  and  tired  you  are,  I 
reckon.  A  plague  on  them  musicianers  keep- 
ing folks  out  of  their  beds ;  as  I  say  it's  nought 
but  the  golden  image  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up, 
and  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  things  everlastingly  keeping  on  afore 
it.  And  you'll  be  done  for,  that  you  will,  hon- 
ey, if  you're  to  go  on  like  this  here.  What's 
the  use  o'  fine  madamcs  sending  for  you  to  sing 
to  'em,  if  they  can't  send  you  home  with  a  bit 
more  color  in  your  cheeks  !  A  plague  on  'em, 
I  say,  and  that's  what  I  say.  And  Patch  too, 


as  she's  never  been  near  her  work  this  blessed 
day,  a-prowling  round,  I  warrant,  among  them 
singing  folk.  Marry,  but  I'm  thinking  it  'ud 
ha'  been  a  better  turn  for  both  on  ye  if  you'd 
stopped  and  had  the  Bible  chapter  and  the  bit 
o'  prayer  with  me,  same  as  common." 

Gretchen  said  nothing ;  she  was  too  tired 
and  disappointed.  Past  the  cheerful  home- 
liness of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  little  drab -washed 
kitchen  she  seemed  to  see  the  gilded  splen- 
dor of  the  great  room  at  the  hotel,  and  ma- 
dame  in  her  satin  robes,  and  the  flash  of  the 
diamonds;  and  she  felt  the  scented  kiss  upon 
her  brow,  and  the  touch  of  madame's  jeweled 
fingers — madame,  who  had  been  so  kind,  who 
had  promised  so  much.  And  what  did  it  all 
mean? 

Gretchen  clasped  her  hands  behind  hey  head. 

"I  am  so  much  tired,  Frau  Bratchet,  I  can 
not  eat.  Let  me  say  my  good-night  to  you, 
and  be  still." 

"  What,  honey  !  and  never  a  bite  o'  bacon, 
as  I've  had  it  frizzling  for  you  this  half-hour 
past,  and  the  loaf  o'  new  bread,  too ;  for  I've 
sung  glory  hallelujah  my  blessed  self  at  the 
band  meetings  while  I  was  that  hungry  I  could 
have  fastened  on  a  dry  crust,  so  it  stands  to 
reason  I  know  what  it  is ;  and  I  made  sure 
you'd  be  the  same  when  you  come  in.  But 
there's  never  no  telling.  I've  knowed  you 
come  from  them  practicings,  and  be  fit  to  eat 
your  bonnie  head  off — not  as  I  ever  grudged 
it,  honey,  and  that  you  know,  for  I  always  say 
let  'era  enjoy  their  vittles  if  they  can't  enjoy 
nothing  else.  And  now  you're  for  going  to 
bed  on  an  empty  stomach,  as  you'll  be  that 
griped  in  the  night  you'll  never  get  a  bit  o' 
sleep.  But  you  must  have  a  peppermint  un- 
der your  pillow — there's  nought  stops  it  like 
that.  You  remember,  I  give  you  one  afore, 
honey,  when  you  said  you'd  got  that  pain  in 
your  inside,  as  you  couldn't  name  it  right ;  and 
it  cleared  it  off  in  no  time.  And  then—" 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet,  who  had  been  looking 
in  her  corner  cupboard  for  the  remedy,  turned 
round,  but  Gretchen  had  disappeared.  By- 
and-by  she  heard  the  girl's  f.teg  in  the  room 
above. 

"Well,  I  never!  But  it's  them  musician- 
ers, that's  what  it  is!  And  the  bacon  to  set 
by  in  the  fat  while  morning,  which  it's  never 
so  good  again  warmed.  But  I  always  said 
there  was  nought  saving  in  it." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SHORTLY  after  Gretchen  and  the  white  satin 
prima  donna  had  been  driven  in  madame's  car- 
riage to  the  assembly-rooms,  a  stranger  of 
foreign  aspect  was  set  down  at  the  "  Crux- 
borough  Arms."  After  fortifying  himself  with 
a  good  dinner,  some  brandy  and  soda-water, 
and  a  cigar,  he  asked  to  be  shown  into  Ma- 
dnme  Fortebracchio's  room.  The  waiter  took 
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him  there,  handed  him  the  little  note  which 
madame  had  left  for  him,  and  went  away. 

He  was  a  swarthy  man,  largely  made,  with 
a  deep,  square  chest,  from  which  any  amount 
of  sound,  melodious  or  otherwise,  might  be 
supposed  to  issue  at  command.  Very  hand- 
some— report  certainly  had  not  in  that  matter 
misrepresented  him  to  Matilda  Ballinger — but 
withal  not  pleasant-looking,  for  his  black  eyes 
seemed  to  have  a  curtain  behind  them,  which 
kept  an  outsider  from  looking  through  to  the  col- 
or of  the  soul  within  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  face 
was  the  fujce  of  a  man  who  finds  his  portion — 
a  satisfactory  one,  too  —  in  the  actualities  of 
life  rather  than  its  possibilities.  But  still  he 
was  a  fine  man,  with  an  unmistakable  presence 
of  power  about  him. 

He  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  the 
sofa,  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  fire,  and 
opened  madame's  note,  read  it,  threw  it  care- 
lessly aside.  Such  things  came  to  him  every 
day.  Young  girl  with  a  fine  voice,  member  of 
the  organist's  choir,  should  be  educated  for  the 
profession.  Pooh !  madame  was  enthusiastic. 
He  should  like  to  know — and  he  began  to  reck- 
on them  up  on  his  fingers — how  many  won- 
derful voices  she  had  found  out  in  her  various 
journeys  through  the  provinces.  How  many 
young  girls  like  this  one  had  been  picked  out, 
raveft  about,  praised,  petted,  caressed,  and  then 
forgotten  by  her !  Well,  well,  madame  had 
her  fancies — this  was  one.  But  let  the  girl  be 
sent  for.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  at  any  rate, 
according  to  the  description,  and  that  might 
be  worth  looking  at,  eyen  though  her  voice, 
like  a  thousand  others  which  madame  had 
waxed  eloquent  over,  should  prove  a  myth. 

He  threw  the  note  into  the  fire,  stretched 
himself  out  again  on  the  sofa,  drew  in  with  a 
wide  glance  the  richly-colored,  luxurious  com- 
fort of  the  room.  It  was  what  he  delighted 
in.  As  he  leaned  his  head  back  on  the  velvet 
cushion,  an  easy,  indolent  smile  came  over  his 
face,  followed,  though,  after  a  moment  or  two, 
by  quite  a  different  expression,  as  if  of  wonder, 
uncertainty,  surprise  meeting ;  as  if,  coming 
into  an  empty  .room,  he  had  suddenly  felt  upon 
his  hand  in  the  dark  the  clasp  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten friend. 

He  rose,  looked  about  him  inquiringly,  stir- 
red the  fire  into  a  blaze,  that  he  might  see  into 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  room ;  sat  down  for  a 
while,  rose  again,  shook  the  perfumed  folds  of 
the  curtains,  then  began  to  walk  up  and  down, 
still  with  that  waiting,  wondering  look  upon 
his  face,  and  a  restless  sparkle  in  his  black 
eyes. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  His  foot  had  caught 
against  something.  It  was  the  blue  ribbon 
which  had  fallen  from  Gretchen's  hair,  and  lay 
near  the  piano.  He  picked  it  up,  went  back 
to  his  sofa  by  the  fire,  and,  as  he  again  stretch- 
ed himself  upon  the  soft  cushions,  he  held  the 
ribbon  tightly  between  his  two  hands;  then, 
stooping  down,  he  laid  his  lips  upon  it,  and 
smiled  a  strange,  satisfied  smile.  At  last,  put- 


ting it  on  his  breast,  he  clasped  his  hands  over 
it,  and  lay  still  for  a  long  time. 

That  was  quite  enough.  He  knew  all  now. 
Not  the  slightest  consequence  that  madame,  in 
her  hasty  enthusiasm,  had  forgotten  to  tell  him 
either  the  name  or  country  of  the  little  peasant 
maiden,  of  whose  wonderful  voice  so  much  was 
to  be  made,  if  only  he  would  exert  his  powers 
of  persuasion  upon  her,  make  her  leave  En- 
gland, and  go  to  Naples  for  a  proper  art  edu- 
catiop.  "Because,"  as  madame  said,  "  these 
friends  and  this  love  do  so  stand  in  the  way ; 
and  she  must  not  be  lost — she  must  be  one  of 
us." 

Well,  very  well.  So  he  had  journeyed  all 
these  miles  to  find  the  little  German  peasant 
girl  again.  He  held  up  the  Himmelblau  ribbon, 
let  the  flickering  fire-light  fall  upon  it,  pressed 
it  between  his  hands  again,  as  though  to  press 
all  its  meaning  out ;  and  another  light  began 
to  burn  in  his  eyes— a  light  as  of  conscious 
power  and  triumph  and  conquest.  The  silken 
curtains  seemed  to  fade  away  from  his  sight, 
the  gilded  mirrors,  the  vases,  the  pictures,  the 
flowers.  Instead,  he  saw  a  German  cottage 
home,  with  a  flaxen-haired  Frau  spinning  at  its 
door,  grave,  honest,  sagacious  ;  and  in  the  gar- 
den, under  the  Dannerbaum,  a  rosy-faced  maid- 
en sat,  and  sang  as  she  knitted  a  gray  stocking 
— sang  ;  then,  lifting  her  blue  eyes  to  him,  and 
finding  him  looking  so  earnestly  upon  her,  blush- 
ed. Blushed  still  rosier  red,  when,  in  the  Con- 
servatoire, he  stroked  her  soft  round  cheek,  and 
praised  her  pretty  voice ;  then  learned  to  trem- 
ble at  his  presence,  and  to  come  to  him,  drawn 
as  if  by  some  spell,  when  he  willed  it  so. 
Quaint,  shy  little  maiden,  whom  he  would  fain 
have  taken  away,  that  her  sweet  girl-face  might 
be  near  him  always  ;  but  the  sturdy^  sagacious 
Frau  had  stepped  in  with  her  notions  of  what 
was  fitting  the  daughter  of  a  German  peasant, 
and  would  look  at  no  future  for  the  girl  but 
that  of  spinning  at  a  humble  cottage  door,  and 
calling  some  rough-faced  wood-cutter  her  gut 
Mann.  And  then,  finding  that  her  logic  was 
questioned,  she  quietly  sent  the  girl  away  to 
England  with  some  great  lady  who  promised 
to  take  care  of  her ;  so  the  good  soul  was  at 
peace. 

And  a  whole  year  had  passed,  and  he  had 
found  her  again — found  her  here,  in  this  dingy 
little  city  of  Cruxborough — here,  where  no  over- 
careful  mother  would  bid  her  stay  by  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, where  no  great  lady  was  likely  to 
swoop  down  upon  her  any  more,  where  nothing 
stood  between  them  except  "  these  friends  and 
this  love  "  which  madame  had  spoken  of. 

These  friends  and  this  love!  As  if  either 
could  stand  in  the  way  now.  Notturino  lifted 
his  hands  a  little,  and  laid  them  quietly  again 
upon  the  blue  ribbon.  Where,  how  did  she 
live  ?  it  did  not  tell  that.  But  he  would  soon 
know.  And  he  smiled  to  think  of  the  good 
Frau  spinning  over  there  at  Stuttgart,  so  safe- 
ly, so  comfortably,  because  Gretchen  was  all 
right  now. 
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There  was  a  step  on  the  stair,  and  a  rustle 
of  satin  and  a  glimmer  of  jewels,  and  madame, 
flushed  and  smiling,  clasping  to  her  an  armful 
of  bouquets,  came  into  the  room. 

"Ah,  signer;  and  you  have  come,  and  you 
have  my  note,  and  you  wait  for  me.  You  must 
hear  her,  and  you  will  say  that  I  have  not  told 
you  the  half.  Ah  !  but  how  simple  she  is,  and 
how  fair,  and  how  innocently  she  clasps  her 
hands  and  courtesies.  All  the  world  must  one 
day  listen  to  her !  Ah !  poor  little  one,  I  should 
have  spoken  to  her  again,  but  I  was  tired,  and 
that  room  is  so  hot ;  and  I  had  forgotten,  too, 
that  when  I  had  finished  she  must  still  stop 
there  in  the  chorus,  so  I  came  away ;  but  I  will 
make  it  all  right  to-morrow.  You  do  not  know 
how  good  she  is.  Ah  !  but  if  we  could  always 
be  young  and  simple." 

"  I  know  all  that  you  can  say,"  replied  the 
signer,  carelessly,  rising,  however,  and  bowing 
with  due  respect  to  madame.  "  This  ribbon 
has  told  me." 

And  he  held  up  poor  little  Gretchen's  love- 
token. 

Madame  shook  her  head  incredulously. 

''That  is  like  you,  indeed — that  is  what  you 
always  say.  As  if  the  girl  could  have  left  any 
of  herself  in  that  bit  of  ribbon." 

"  She  has  left  enough  to  tell  me  that  she  is 
some  German  peasant  maid.  I  know  that,  you 
see." 

Madame  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"And  has  it  told  you  where  she  lives,  and 
how  ?" 

"  No,  signora ;  you  may  do  that,  if  you  will. 
The  ribbon  left  just  so  much  for  you  to  say." 

Then  madame  began  her  story.  How  Gret- 
chen  lodged  with  a  respectable  woman  named 
Bratchet,  in  an  old  tumble-down  building  which 
was  once  a  college ;  and  how  she  had  made 
friends  with  some  people  who  had  been  very 
good  to  her,  and  had  offered  to  make. a  home 
for  her  in  their  own  house.  And  madame 
thought,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure,  that  these 
were  "the  friends  whom  I  love,"  who  might 
perhaps  stand  in  the  way  of  Gretchen  becom- 
ing a  great  singer ;  and  therefore  she  had  been 
so  very  anxious  that  the  signor  should  come 
and  do  what  he  could  to  persuade  her. 

"  For  what,"  said  madame,  "  are  these  friends 
whom  she  loves  if  they  keep  her  from  her  true 
place  in  our  art  ?  And  why  should  she  stay 
here  with  the  Frau  Bratchet,  who  is  forever 
praying  and  washing,  when  she  might  become 
one  of  us,  and  have  her  name  in  pur  great 
temple  ?  Notturino,  you  must  make  her  leave 
these  people." 

Notturino  smiled  a  peculiar  smile.  That 
was  just  the  very  thing  he  meant  to  do.  So  he 
promised  to  hear  the  girl  sing  next  day ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  London  in  the  evening,  to 
fulfill  some  engagements  there,  he  would  see 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  for  having 
her  sent  to  Naples,  and  properly  educated. 
And  he  would  have  promised  every  thing  else 
in  the  world  that  madame  wanted,  only  just 


then  more  of  the  singers  came  trooping  in,  and 
a  waiter  announced  that  supper  was  ready  be- 
low. 

Signor  Notturino  wanted  no  supper,  only 
more  brandy  and  soda-water ;  and  then  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  great  cloak,  and  sallied 
out  to  find  this  old  college  yard  where  the  Frau 
Bratchet  lived. 

Roger  Monkeston,  coming  home  late  from 
his  work  that  night — coming,  too,  full  of  fears, 
forebodings,  and  half -stifled  hopes,  which 
crowded  upon  him  all  the  more  busily  now  be- 
cause he  had  been  forced  to  banish  them  so 
far  away  for  a  few  hours,  paused  for  a  moment 
as  he  passed  the  little  east  door  where,  after  the 
oratorio  was  over,  he  had  stood  with  Gretchen. 
It  was  quite  dark  now ;  neither  moon  nor  stars 
were  out,  and  no  merry  bells  stirred  the  air 
with  their  music  any  more.  As  he  lingered 
there,  just  to  bring  to  himself  the  feeling  of  her 
presence  again,  to  live  over  again  that  little 
half-hour  in  which  they  had  come  so  near  each 
other,  a  sudden,  sharp  blast  of  wind  smote  down 
upon  him.  It  was  as  if  some  great  wing  had 
swooped  by,  almost  touching  his  face.  He 
shivered  ;  he  had  never  felt  it  like  that  before. 
Just  then  a  cloaked  figure  came  out  from  the 
shadow  behind^the  Chapter  House. 

"Is  the  old  college  yard  near  here ?" 

Roger  pointed  across  toward  the  market- 
place. 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Past  the 
south  front  and  down  the  High  Street.  Shall 
I  go  with  you  and  show  you  ?" 

"No,  thank  you.     I  can  find  it  alone." 

Roger  went  home.  One  of  the  Festival 
strangers  most  likely.  But  he  would  do  his 
sight-seeing  better,  certainly,  by  daylight. 

That  night  Gretchen  could  not  sleep.  She 
started  and  moaned  in  her  bed.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  her  full  of  dreams  and  visions.  She 
felt  as  if  she  must  rise  and  go  .away  after  a 
voice  which  was  calling  her;  calling  from  the 
old  home  days  at  Stuttgart,  calling  her  out  into 
the  cold.  October  night.  Once  and  again  she 
arose  and  wandered  up  and  down  the  room, 
listened  at  the  curtained  window,  but  heard 
only  the  wind  moaning  through  the  college 
archway,  and  the  slow  measured  tread  of  a 
heavy  foot — the  watchman's,  perhaps — in  the 
court-yard  below. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  awoke.  She  thought  the  girl 
was  walking  in  her  sleep.  When  she  found 
she  was  quite  conscious,  only  excited  and  rest- 
less, she  bade  her  lie  down  again,  and  dived 
into  the  pocket  of  her  lilac-print  gown  for  a 
peppermint  lozenge. 

"  Take  that,  honey.  It'll  do  you  a  power 
of  good.  There's  nought  like  a  bit  o'  pepper- 
mint when  you  can't  go  off  easy.  It's  them 
musicianers  has  done  it,  I'll  warrant.  And 
that's  what  comes  of  little  folks  like  you  going 
about  among  them  as  don't  belong  to  you. 
It's  ill  walking  in  silver  slippers,  honey,  when 
they  don't  fit  your  feet.  And  I  knew  it,  as 
sure  as  sure,  that  you  wouldn't  get  a  bit  o' 
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sleep  for  the  wind  in  y&ur  inside  when  you  put 
your  supper  by  without  so  much  as  looking  at 
it.  Come  your  ways  back  to  bed,  and  if  you 
don't  lie  easy,  just  start  with  your  prayers 
again.  I've  known  that  send  'em  off  like  a 
christened  baby  when  nought  else  did  no  good." 

Mrs.  Bratchet  did  not  know  that  until  mid- 
night the  dark-faced  signer  was  pacing  that 
old  college  yard,  sending  out  his  strong  will 
toward  Gretchen,  weak,  worn  out,  and  weary. 
And,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  little  window,  he 
said  to  himself, 

"  She  will  come.     I  know  she  will  come." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PATCH  waited  in  vain  at  the  Chapter  House 
door  all  through  that  first  morning  of  the  Fes- 
tival. Carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up  as  she 
crouched  there  under  the  battered  old  gurgoyle. 
The  prima  donna,  in  her  rosy  raiment,  swept 
magnificently  past  into  the  gorgeous  gloom  of 
the  vestibule.  The  pea-green  satin  contralto 
stepped  daintily  down,  drawing  her  skirts  aside 
from  touch  of  the  ill-clad  woman  who  cared  so 
little  for  her  or  her  splendor.  The  conductor, 
with  his  ponderous  roll  of  music,  bustled  in, 
and  the  good  little  Kapellmeister,  brisk,  lively, 
as  was  his  wont ;  but  with  none  of  them  came 
the  dark-faced  signor  for  whom  she  watched, 
for  whom  her  hollow  eyes  sparkled  with  that 
hungry  glare  of  expectancy.  At  last,  when  the 
oratorio  must  have  been  nearly  over,  she  arose, 
stretched  herself  wearily,  and  went  round  to 
the  great  west  doors,  where  several  officials 
were  standing  about. 

"  Terrible  disappointment,  this,"  said  one  of 
them,  "about  Notturino.  It  is  not  often  that 
he  fails." 

Patch  slipped  aside  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  crimson  awning,  and  listened. 

"Will  he  come  to-night,  think  you?" 

"  Uncertain,  quite  uncertain.  And  we -hare 
a  good  enough  basso  for  the  cantata.  But  he 
has  promised  to  come  without  fail  for  the  per- 
formance to-morrow  morning." 

"Ah,  then,  we  shall  manage,  but  when  things 
go  wrong  at  first  it  is  awkward.  A  good  be- 
.ginning  for  numbers,  is  it  not?" 

"  Tolerable.  Madame  Fortebracchio  always 
draws.  If  one  can  only  secure  her,  a  perform- 
ance is  sure  to  pay." 

And  then  they  began  to  talk  about  the  ticket 
arrangements,  which  had  been  carried  out  so 
successfully. 

Patch  did  not  care  to  hear  about  them.  She 
wandered  on  to  the  station,  met  all  the  London 
trains  which  came  in  in  time  for  the  evening 
concert,  received  a  few  sixpences  from  benevo- 
lent travelers  who  thought  she  was  a  foreigner 
in  distress ;  and  then,  fierce  and  disappointed, 
turned  back  to  the  assembly-rooms,  which  were 
already  besieged  by  crowds  of  people  waiting  to 
get  good  places  in  the  back  seats. 


Presently  the  carriage  folks  began  to  arrive. 
Patch  pushed  forward  to  the  front  of  a  lino 
formed  of  ragged  women  and  children,  on  each 
side  the  entrance,  to  the  reserved  seats  and  art- 
ists' rooms.  Possibly  he  might  come,  though 
she  had  missed  him  at  the  station. 

Stify  she  watched  in  vain.  Still  that  keen, 
hungry  look  deepened  in  her  eyes.  At  last  a 
carriage  drove  up,  and  the  prima  donna  alighted, 
not  in  rosy  raiment  this  time,  but  with  a  sheen 
of  white  satin  about  her  that  shone  like  moon- 
light through  the  dim  glare  of  the  lamps  ;\jid 
tripping  by  her  side  was  a  little  blue-petticoat- 
ed  maiden,  through  whose  close  woolen  hood 
peeped  the  golden  curls  and  rosy  cheeks  of 
Gretchen,  the  lacquering  girl. 

"Ha,  then — how  comes  this?"  muttered 
Patch,  when  the  two  had  disappeared.  "  It 
likes  me  not.  The  good  Frau  Miiller  would 
spin  with  a  heavy  heart  to-night  if  she  could 
know." 

And,  slipping  back  through  the  crowd,  Patch 
went  straight  to  the  hotel  where  she  knew 
Madame  Fortebracchio  was  staying. 

The  waiters,  who  were  never  too  busv  for  a 
chat  with  the  odd  Italian  woman,  told  her  that 
Gretchen  had  been  sent  for  by  madame,  who 
had  heard  her  sing  at  the  oratorio.  They  had 
been  nearly  an  hour  together  in  madamc's  room, 
and  then  had  gone  to  the  concert;  but  that 
was  all  she  could  learn.  Had  the  great  singer 
come  yet  ?  No ;  but  madame  had  left  a  note 
for  the  Signor  Notturino  in  case  he  should  ar- 
rive before  her  return,  which  could  not  be  now, 
for  the  last  London  train  had  just  come  in. 

Patch  nodded.  One  night  more  of  safety 
for  Gretchen,  at  any  rate. 

"Have  a  mouthful?"  said  a  benevolently- 
disposed  waiter,  whisking  past  with  a  tray  of 
dinner  scraps.  "  You  look  as  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  a  little  filling-tip.  You're  as  starved  as 
a  mastiff." 

"Ay,  and  as  savage,  too,"  said  Patch,  turn- 
ing away,  however,  from  the  offered  bone  ;  "  but 
hunger's  a  good  thing  to  keep  j-our  temper  up. 
No,  thank  you,  I  shall  go  and  hear  a  little 
more  music." 

And  she  went  back  to  the  concert- room, 
passing,  on  her  way,  the  cab  which  was  bring- 
ing Notturino  from  the  station.  He  had  just 
arrived  from  a  little  country  town,  where  he 
had  been  making  engagements  for  Madame 
Fortebracchio.  But  no  spirit  in  the  air  told 
her  that  he  whom  she  waited  for  was  so  near. 
Arrived  at  the  assembly-rooms,  she  saw  Gret- 
chen, cloaked  and  hooded,  standing  in  the  cor- 
ridor, went  up  to  her,  and  was  hearing  the  girl's 
story,  when  a  voice  behind  gave  her  fresh  work 
to  do. 

"  Notturino  has  come.  It  is  all  right  now; 
we  shall  h"ave  him  at  the  oratorio  to-morrow. 
We  need  not  fear  for  our  Festival  any  more. 
The  tickets  have  begun  to  go  off  already." 

Patch  slipped  away  just  as  the  blue-rosetted 
steward  came  to  "  disperse  "  poor  little  Gretchen 
for  blocking  up  the  road,  and  hurried  to  the 
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hotel.  Yes,  the  signer  had  come.  There  was 
his  luggage,  piled  up  in  the  corner  of  the  lobby. 
And  was  he  to  be  seen  now  ?  No,  he  had  gone 
out — to  see  the  town,  most  likely,  the  waiter 
thought,  for  he  was  wrapped  up  well,  and  had 
taken  a  cigar  with  him ;  but  when  he  would 
come  in  again  was  his  own  affair.  These  sing- 
ers were  a  queer,  merry  set ;  there  was  no  tell- 
ing of  their  goings  and  comings. 

So  Patch  went  out  again  into  the  dark. 
Nothing  for  her  now  it  seemed  but  perpetual 
going  out  into  the  dark,  and  looking  through 
into  lighted  places  which  she  might  never  en- 
ter. It  was  hopeless  to  find  Notturino  now, 
and  even  if  she  could,  what  use  would  It  be  ? 
Her  only  way  was  to  watch  quietly  over  Gret- 
ehen,  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  from  being  brought 
into  the  company  of  this  man,  who  could  work 
her  nothing  but  evil.  No  need  for  her  to  talk, 
only  to  watch,  and  to  act,  if  the  time  came  for 
that. 

She  went  to  the  assembly-rooms  again; 
Gretchen  had  disappeared.  Madame  Forte- 
bracchio  too,  she  learned,  had  gone.  Then 
she  returned  once  more  to  the  hotel.  No, 
Gretchen  was  not  there ;  the  prima  donna  had 
been  accompanied  only  by  some  of  her  com- 
panion singers,  and  the  maid  who  always  at- 
tended upon  her.  Finally,  she  went  to  the 
house  in  the  college  yard.  Through  the  un- 
curtained window  she  saw  the  Frau  Bratchet 
bustling  about,  putting  away  what  seemed  to 
be  the  remains  of  supper.  Upon  the  drawn 
blind  of  the  little  room  above,  a  shadow — Gret- 
chen's  shadow — moved  to  and  fro;  then  the 
light  was  put  out,  and  all  was  still.  Looking 
into  the  kitchen  again,  she  saw  a  blue  cloak 
lying  on  the  end  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  settle.  All 
was  safe,  then.  So  far,  so  good. 

"But  oh,  that  this  Festival  were  over!" 
said  Patch  to  herself,  as  she  dragged  her  slow 
steps  away  to  Daniel's  cottage  by  the  Crux- 
borough  station.  "One  might  begin  to  be 
quiet  then." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  the  very  early  dawn  of  the  morning,  but 
not  before  Mrs.  Bratchet  had  had  her  own  pri- 
vate diet  of  devotion,  and  been  bustling  about 
for  more  than  an  hour  over  her  household  mat- 
ters, honest  Gurtha  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
little  house  in  the  college  yard. 

"  You're  up  betimes,"  she  said,  as,  after  hav- 
ing tried  the  latch,  she  walked  in  and  found 
the  good  woman  folding  up  a  screen  full  of 
linen,  which  had  been  left  to  air  off  the  night 
before.  "I  thought  I  should  ha'  roused  you 
out  o'  your  bed,  and  the  Minster  only  gone  six 
this  just  a  bit  since." 

"Bed,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  count- 
ing out  her  piles  of  things  before  she  sorted 
them  into  their  respective  baskets.  "  It  isn't 
much  bed  sees  of  me  nowadays,  and  folks  fly- 
ing at  me  fit  to  tear  me  to  pieces  if  their  things 


isn't  back  to  the  minit.  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  find  myself  if  I  didn't  get  a  good  hold,  as 
you  may  say,  of  the  fore-front  of  the  day,  and 
pull  through  that  way.  And  that  Patch,  too,  as 
I'll  eat  my  own  wash-tub  if  I've  had  a  penny- 
worth of  work  out  of  her  this  more'n  a  week 
past,  let  alone  carrying  out  the  baskets — no, 
nor  sha'n't,  neither,  while  all  this  musicianing 
deed's  agate,  for  a  plague  as  it  is.  And  there's 
the  starch  things  to  Ballingers,  three  dozen  on 
'em,  and  the  body-linen  to  Mrs.  Balmain,  and 
them  dress-shirts  to  the  'Cruxborough  Arms.' 
I  wish  it  were  all  sided  out  of  the  place,  and 
that  do  I." 

"  You  can't  wish  no  better,"  said  Gurtha, 
rightly  inferring  that  Mrs.  Bratchet's  last  re- 
mark applied  to  the  Festival,  rather  than  to 
the  piles  of  linen  which  cumbered  her  little 
room.  "The  place  is  fairly  given  over  to  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  as  nobody  can't  persuade  me 
such-like  goings  on  is  ought  else ;  and  there'll 
come  a  reckoning  for  it,  see  if  there  won't.  But 
I'm  vexed  you're  throng  this  morning,  gammer, 
for  I  ran  over  to  see  if  yon  could  come  and  help 
us  a  bit.  The  missis  has  been  took  i'  the  fore- 
part of  the  night  wi'  one  of  them  nasty  faints, 
and  she  don't  seem  to  come  round  proper." 

"  Lawkamassy !"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  "  that's 
a  bad  job !  I've  telled  the  missis  over  and 
over  again  as  them  there  faints  wasn't  a  thing 
to  let  alone.  You  never  know  what  may  come  on 
'em.  There  was  a  lady  I  lived  cook  with  afore 
I  was  married,  went  offwi'  nought  else  right 
away,  and  you  couldn't  tell  for  ever  so  long  but 
what  she  was  asleep,  she  lay  that  still  and  quiet, 
and  the  blessedest  smile  ever  you  see  on  her 
face.  And  when  the  missis  started  with  'em 
after  she  got  agate  with  the  shop  here,  thinks 
I  to  myself,  that's  how  she'll  go  some  day  if 
she  don't  look  to  it." 

"It  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that,  yet,"  said  Gur- 
tha. "  I  don't  doubt  she'll  come  round  in 
time.  But  I've  seed  her  falling  off  this  good 
bit  past,  and  I've  telled  her  myself,  and  so  has 
Miss  Jean  and  young  master,  it  was  with  work- 
ing overhard  in  that  there  shop.  But,  law, 
Mrs.  Bratchet,  what's  the  use  ?  If  you  will, 
you  must." 

"That's  it,  honey,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  a 
look  of  real  concern  overclouding  her  bright, 
cheery  face.  "  She  was  always  a  woman  was 
the  missis,  bless  her !  as  couldn't  rest  easy  on 
her  bed  without  she'd  made  it  herself.  I've 
been  at  her  oft  to  take  it  a  bit  quieter,  but  yon 
might  as  well  stand  up  afore  Stack's  mill-wheel 
at  the  Willowmarshes  and  tell  it  to  stop  turning 
when  the  water's  high.  It's  in  her,  and  that's 
where  it  is.  You've  got  a  doctor  surely,  though ;  • 
them  faints  isn't  a  thing  to  be  let  alone." 

"  Yes,  she's  well  looked  to.  Miss  Jean  sent 
for  him  when  salts  and  that  sort  o'  thing  didn't 
fetch  her  round, and  he  says  it's  nought  but  bran- 
dy'll  do  it.  And  she's  come  back  a  bit  since  we 
gived  it  her ;  but  she  don't  seem  to  find  herself, 
as  you  may  say,  and  mumbles  a  deal.  And 
Miss  Jean,  she  don't  leave  her  not  a  minute, 
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and  Mr.  Roger  a- wandering  about,  as  it's  just 
the  way  wi'  the  men  when  there's  a  bit  o'  sick- 
ness going,  and  looks  that  oneasy  and  onset- 
tied  while  you  might  think  he'd  done  it  hisself. 
Which  maybe  it's  a  judgment  on  him  for  these 
here  goings  on  at  the  Minster,  as  I  say,  it'll  have 
to  come  somewhere  afore  long,and  them  dress- 
ed-up  folks,  like  the  kings  and  queens  in  a 
waxworks,  a-standing  up  there  and  flinging  the 
Almighty's  words  in  his  face,  as  you  may  say, 
as  if  the  blessed  Book  was  for  nought  but  to  be 
cut  up  into  their  jigs  and  songs.  If  that  isn't 
taking  His  name  in  vain,  tell  me  what  is,  and 
I'll  hold  my  tongue.  Good  for  the  charities  of 
the  place,  indeed !  as  Mr.  Roger  said  to  me 
when  I  tolled  him  he'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
such-like  goings  on,  and  they  was  to  give  the 
profits  to  the  hospital.  I'd  rather  take  a  dis- 
pensary note  and  fend  for  myself  than  I'd  lay 
me  down  on  a  hospital  bed  as  was  kep'  up  that 
way — no,  let  it  be  the  best  goose-feathers  as 
ever  come  off  a  Willowmarsh  farm." 

"  They  do  say  the  dispensary's  to  get  it,  too, 
though,"  quoth  Mrs.  Bratchet ;  "but,  maybe, 
you  won't  have  an  affliction  for  a  good  bit  yet. 
You're  a  strong  sort." 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  that,  "said  Gurtha,  tying 
up  both  present  mercies  and  future  contingen- 
cies in  the  knot  of  her  thankfulness.  "  It  isn't 
much  the  doctors  ever  got  out  of  me,  let  alone 
hospitals,  as  thrives  on  the  devil's  pence  that 
way.  But  you'll  make  shift  to  come  over,  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  won't  you,  if  it's  nobbut  an  hour  or 
two,  while  I  get  through  the  thick  end  of  the 
work,  so  as  I  can  wait  in  the  shop  while  Miss 
Jean  does  for  the  missis  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mrs,  Bratchet,  "don't  you 
fidget.  I'll  none  see  Mrs.  Monkeston  stuck  fast 
while  I've  a  pair  of  hands  to  help  her,  let  the 
body-linen  go  where  it  will.  I'll  just  straiten 
things  round  a  bit,  and  step  up.  There's  the 
little  wench  yonder ;"  and  Mrs.  Bratchet  jerk- 
ed her  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  staircase. 
"  I  lay  she  won't  want  to  stir  out  this  morning, 
for  she's  had  a  pottering  night  of  it,  with  wind 
in  her  inside,  as  I  told  her  what  it  'ud  be  when 
she  put  the  bacon  by  without  so  much  as  look- 
ing at  it,  and  never  a  bite  of  any  thing  to  fill 
her  up  comfortable  ;  so  I  reckon  she'll  be  glad 
enough  to  sit  still  in  the  house,  and  then  she 
can  answer  the  door  if  any  body  comes.  She's 
laid  on  my  mind  a  deal,  is  that  poor  girl ;  but 
we  mustn't  stay  to  talk  about  it,  and  the  missis 
wanting  you.  Tell  Miss  Jean  I'll  be  up  for 
certain  afore  it's  time  to  open  the  shop." 

And  the  two  women  parted. 

Poor  little  Gretchen  woke,  weary  and  dis- 
pirited, to  battle  as  best  she  could  with  a  new 
day  of  excitement.  Mrs.  Bratchet,  whose  re- 
ligion was  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal,  bade 
her  stay  quietly  in  bed  for  a  time,  instead  of 
rising  as  usual  to  help  in  the  housework ;  and 
then,  after  taking  her  up  a  comfortable  break- 
fast, she  set  to  work  and  ironed  out  the  mus- 
lin bodice,  whose  freshness  had  been  somewhat 
dimmed  by  two  public  appearances. 


Mrs.  Bratchet  had  her  doubts,  even  as  Gur- 
tha, about  that  "musicianing,"  especially  the 
evening  part  of  the  performance ;  but,  unlike 
Gurtha,  she  had  a  vein  of  good-natured  tolera- 
tion underlying  the  tougher  formation  of  her 
theology,  which  upon  occasion  cropped  to  the 
surface,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  soil  in  which 
now  and  then  little  wild-flowers  of  charity  took 
root  and  blossomed.  At  times,  she  even  rose 
to  a  dim  appreciation  of  youth,  beauty,  high 
spirits,  and  other  passing  frivolities,  which,  in 
her  shorter  catechism,  were  set  forth  as  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
life. 

"Fblks  will  be  young,"  she  said  to  herself, 
as,  with  a  certain  pride  in  her  handiwork — 
which  pride,  of  course,  had  not  the  most  distant 
relationship  with  the  three  divisions  of  worldli- 
ness  already  mentioned  —  she  ironed  out  and 
set  the  frills  of  the  muslin  bodice.  "Law 
bless  me !  when  there's  a  pretty  face  to  show, 
where's  the  harm  of  setting  it  off  a  bit?  I  re- 
member the  time  when  I  was  as  fond  of  a  flower- 
ed print  as  any  body  else,  or  I  don't  think  my 
old  man,  bless  him  J  would  ha'  been  so  keen  af- 
ter me.  A  bit  o'  color  pleases  the  men,  it  does, 
and  I  don't  blame  them  as  lets 'em  have  it. 
Nobbut  may  the  Lord  keep  her  out  of  harm's 
way  while  she  gets  somebody  to  look  to  her 
reg'lar.  She'll  be  all  right,  only  she  gets  set- 
tled wi'  some  one  ns'll  pet  her  up  a  bit." 

And  then  Mrs.  Bratchet  took  her  another 
cup  of  coffee ;  and  while  Gretchen  sat  up  in  bed 
to  drink  it,  she  read  a  portion,  and  sang  a  good 
lusty  thanksgiving  hymn,  and  then  offered  up 
a  lengthy  prayer,  whose  chief  burden  was  that 
this  youthful  handmaiden  might  be  preserved 
from  the  snares  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  and  have  her  face  turned  Zionward,  and 
her  feet  directed  to  a  city  of  habitation  where- 
in she  might  praise  her  Maker  all  the  days  of 
her  life — a  prayer  which  seemed  to  Gretchen, 
like  bells  sounding  through  a  mist ;  but  the  cup 
of  coffee,  and  the  good  hearty  kiss  which  Fran 
Bratchet  gave  her  when  she  had  finished  it, 
were  more  intelligible. 

"  How  you  are  good ! "  she  said,  with  a  wist- 
ful look  in  her  blue  eyes,  as  Mrs.  Bratchet  went 
round  the  bedroom,  giving  a  few  tidying  touch- 
es here  and  there.  "  I  wish  you  could  love  my 
music,  for  then  I  would  sing  to  you  while  you 
do  work,  and  it  would  seem  to  you  that  the  time 
was  not  long.  Your  music  is  not  beautiful,  it 
makes  me  that  I  do  want  to  laugh  ;  but  you  are 
very  good  yourself.  Ah,  Frau  Bratchet,  how 
much  better  you  do  live  than  you  do  sing!" 

"  Mercy  on  us!"  said  that  practical  woman, 
"what  do  the  child  be  talking  about?  And 
such  a  good  one  as  I  was  always  reckoned  to 
set  the  tunes !  But  go  your  ways,  honey,  and 
lay  you  down  and  rest  a  bit,  while  the  vittles 
has  time  to  settle.  And  then  you  must  make 
yourself  ready  for  the  what'n-ye-call-it,  in  the 
Minster,  else  you'll  be  all  of  a  muddle  when  the 
time  comes.  And  when  you're-  dressed,  may- 
be you'll  sit  you  by  the  fireside,  and  keep  a  look- 
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out  to  answer  the  door  against  any  one  comes, 
for  Gurtha's  been  to  bid  me  if  I  can  go  to  help 
them  a  bit.  Mrs.  Monkeston's  been  took  ill, 
poor  thing,  and  they're  hard  set  with  the  shop 
and  all  that." 

"Ah!  madame  with  the  good,  grave  face; 
and  she  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  and  she  offer- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  be  at  home  with  her, 
and  help  her,  that  she  should  not  always  have 
to  be  in  the  shop.  And  she  is  ill,  and  she  will 
need  it  more  than  ever  that  I  should  go." 

"Ah,  honey,  and  a  good  thing  for  yourself, 
too,  when  you  get  fixed  with  somebody  respect- 
able, as  you  don't  need  to  be  always  coming 
and  going  by  yourself.  And  there's  no  telling 
what  might  come  of  it,  neither,"  added  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  thinking  of  the  handsome  young  me- 
chanic, who,  to  her  certain  knowledge,  had 
brought  Grctchen  home  more  than  once  from 
the  singing-class.  "  I  don't  know  as  Mrs. 
Monkeston  'ud  stir  a  finger  again'  it,  if  it  turned 
that  way.  It  mightn't  be  a  bad  thing,  being 
as  she  isn't  a  woman  that  ever  thought  a  deal 
about  money." 

"  No,"  said  Gretchen,  innocently,  not  under- 
standing this  previsionary  hint ;  "  but  I  did 
not  tell  you,  good  Frau  Bratchet,  for  I  was  so 
tired  when  I  came  home  last  night.  Madame 
the  prima  donna  was  very  good  to  me  when  I 
did  go  to  sing  to  her,  and  she  said  she  would 
name  me  to  her  friends,  that  I  should  go  far 
away  and  be  taught  to  be  a  great  singer. 
Now,  then,  Frau  Bratchet,  what  say  you  to 
that?" 

"  Mercy  on  us,  child !  Why,  I  say  you'd  a 
vast  better  stop  where  you  are,  and  be  took  care 
of,  and  addle  an  honest  penny  to  yourself,  and 
that's  what  I  say.  Little  folks  is  best  left  to 
their  own  sort,  and  I  don't  know  what  needs 
yon  fine  lady,  with  her  silks  and  her  satins, 
and  all  the  rest,  to  trouble  her  head  about  you. 
She'd  better  let  you  alone,  to  my  thinking. 
And  Mrs.  Monkeston,  as  there  isn't  a  better 
woman  in  the  place,  ready  to  take  to  you  like 
her  own  child  ;  and  if  it's  the  music  you're  af- 
ter, why,  there's  Mr.  Grant  sets  that  store  by 
you  as  I  think  you  might  frame  to  be  a  bit 
content.  It's  ill  wear,  honey,  is  a  gown  as  was 
never  made  to  fit  you." 

"  Oh !  but,  Frau  Bratchet,  Mr.  Grant  can  not 
teach  me  as  it  would  be  if  madame  were  my 
friend.  And  she  was  good  to  me.  She  said 
I  was  to  come  and  speak  to  her  after  the  con- 
cert last  night,  and  I  did  wait  at  the  door  a 
long  time,  and  some  one  looked  cross  at  me, 
and  asked  me  why  stood  I  there ;  and  when  I 
told  him  I  did  wait  for  madame,  he  pushed 
wide  open  the  door,  and  they  said  madame  had 
gone,  so  she  must  have  forgotten  me.  But 
this  afternoon,  when  I  sing  in  the  chorus,  she 
will  remember  me  again,  and  will  send  for  me, 
because  she  did  promise  me  so  much." 

"Likely  enough,  child.  That's  the  way 
with  them  grand  folks.  And  so  a  little  wench 
like  you  must  go  standing  in  among  all  them 
people,  and  some  on  'cm  flytin'  at  you  as  you 


come  home  that  scared  you  couldn't  eat  a  bite 
nor  sup,  and  all  because  madame  had  forgotten. 
Forgotten,  indeed !  It's  nought  else  but  for- 
getting with  such  like.  You're  best  among 
your  own  sort,  honey,  take  an  old  woman's 
word." 

"  Yes,  but,  Frau  Bratchet,  you  do  not  look  to 
the  end.  If  I  might  give  up  my  life  to  it,  I 
should  one  day  be  much  rich,  and  then  I  would 
come  back  to  see  you  again,  because  I  would 
keep  you  always  in  my  heart — you  who  were 
so  good  to  me.  And  then  you  might  hear  me 
sing  even  the  solo  parts  at  the  Festival  here, 
|  and  I  would  have  a  beautiful  dress,  like  ma- 
dame, and  no  longer  this  woolen  petticoat,  and 
all  the  people  would  praise  me." 

"  'Let  all  the  people  praise  Thee,  0  God  ;' 
the  blessed  Scriptures  says  that,  honey,  and 
when  he's  had  his  due  it'll  be  time  enough 
to  get  agate  o'  your  own.  However,  it  isn't 
for  me  to  say  nought.  It's  in  better  hands 
nor  mine  where  you're  to  come  and  where 
you're  to  go.  If  I  was  to  say  as  I  feel  I'd  a 
vast  rather  see  you  set  up  i'  the  chapel-loft, 
singing  the  songs  o'  Zion,  with  your  face  thith- 
erward, nor  have  a  ticket  for  the  front  seats  o' 
the  Festival,  and  see  you  dressed  up  like  ma- 
dame, wi'  your  silks  and  your  velvets,  and  all 
the  people  praising  you  as  you  set  such  store 
by.  But  I  mun  be  going,  for  I  promised  Gur- 
tha  I'd  give  a  look  in  afore  it  were  time  to  open 
the  shop."  v 

"And  will  you  say,  please,  how  that  I  am 
sorry  for  madame,  and  for  the  Fraulein  Monk- 
eston, whom  I  love  so  much  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  honey.  It  would  ha'  helped  'em 
a  vast  more  though  if  you  could  ha'  gone  and 
set  in  the  shop  a  bit,  while  Miss  Jean  tended 
her  mother ;  but  you're  not  fit  for  that  to-day, 
let  alone  yon  carrying  on  i'  the  Minster.  And 
I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  back ;  if  the 
missis  isn't  no  better,  it  may  be  a  good  while 
first ;  but  there's,  cold  meat  in  the  closet  nnder 
the  stairs,  and  you  can  fettle  a  bit  o'  dinner  for 
yourself,  and  you  know  where  the  'taters  is 
and  every  think  else.  And  if  I'm  not  back 
afore  it's  time  to  start,  you'll  mind  to  lock  the 
door,  and  put  the  key  on  that  bit  o'  brick  just 
behind  the  right-hand  shutter,  so  as  I  can  lay 
my  hand  on  it  i'  the  dark." 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen,  nestling  down  among 
the  pillows,  "I  will  do  every  thing  what  you 
wish.  And  if  it  is  not  that  madame  does  send 
for  me  I  will  help  the  Fraulein  so  much  as  I 
can  to-morrow." 

"That's  right,  honey.  She'd  do  the  same 
for  you,  I  warrant.  And  if  Patch  does  turn 
up — not  as  it's  likely  she  will,  but  there's  never 
no  telling — them  starch  things  in  the  hand- 
basket  is  to  the  '  Cruxborough  Arms,'  and  the 
shirts  to  Ballinger's,  and  the  body -linen  to 
Mrs.  Balmain's.  You  won't  forget  ?  And 
you're  not  afeard  to  be  left  with  yourself,  or 
I'd  get  one  of  the  neighbors  to  come  in  and  sit 
a  bit." 
•  "  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  Gretchen,  having 
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a  dim  vision  of  interminable  prayers  and  hymns 
if  one  of  the  Frau  Bratchet's  friends  came  in. 
"It  is  well  that  I  be  alone.  There  is  no  one 
to  fear." 

"Then  you're  well  off,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet. 
And  with  that  she  left  her. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

BUT  Gretchen  really  was  distressed,  though 
the  dread  of  an  unlimited  succession  of  devo- 
tional exercises,  if  one  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  fel- 
low-members came  in,  prevented  her  from  own- 
ing it.  That  weary,  wakeful,  restless  night 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  strength  out  of  her. 
It  had  left  her  unusually  sensitive  to  surround- 
ing impressions.  As  she  lay  there  alone  in  her 
little  bedroom  the  silence  almost  stifled  her. 
She  was  thankful  for  the  steady  humdrum  tick- 
ing of  the  old  clock,  or  the  occasional  chirp  of 
the  linnet  in  its  cage  down  stairs,  to  break  that 
dread  monotony  of  solitude  which  was  closing 
her  round.  Every  fibre  in  her  seemed  strain- 
ed, every  sense  quickened.  Again  it  was  as 
though  voices  called  to  her  from  far  off.  She 
could  not  rest,  she  could  not  be  quiet ;  she  could 
not  even  any  more  busy  herself  with  pleasant 
dreams  of  what  might  come  to  her  through  ma- 
dame's  promised  remembrance.  A  stone  had 
been  dropped  by  some  unseen  hand  into  the 
clear  pool  of  thought,  and  every  image  there 
showed  now  confused,  quivering,  uncertain. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock ;  the  sun  shone 
broadly  and  bravely  into  her  window  when  she 
began  to  get  up  and  dress  for  the  Festival. 
That  dressing  was  a  little  help.  It  gave  her 
thoughts  something  to  do.  She  could  not  for 
a  while  listen  to  herself  with  such  intense  con- 
sciousness. The  good  Frau  Bratchet  had  made 
that  crumpled  muslin  bodice  look  so  fresh 
again!  The  sunshine  flashing  upon  her  hair 
brought  out  so  brightly  its  living  gold !  Gret- 
chen felt  almost  happy  as  she  stood  before  the 
cracked  looking-glass  and  wove  those  rippling 
masses  in  and  out.  Only,  where  was  the  blue 
ribbon? 

She  looked  all  over  for  it,  shook  out  her  pet- 
ticoat, her  kirtle,  her  woolen  hood ;  but  there 
was  no  ribbon.  She  must  have  dropped  it  as 
she  was  running  home  the  night  before,  and 
she  would  never  see  it  again  ;  and  what  would 
Herr  Monkeston  say,  for  she  had  promised  him 
to  wear  it  all  through  the  Festival?  It  was 
her  only  ribbon,  too.  Without  it  she  could  not 
gather  her  hair  up  in  that  pretty  English  way 
that  she  had  learned  in  the  lacquering-room. 
She  must  pull  it  all  down  again,  and  make  it 
into  two  long  plaits  on  each  side,  as  she  used 
to  wear  it  in  her  mother's  house. 

Gretchen  pouted  as  she  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass  when  that  was  done.  There  did  not 
seem  half  so  much  of  her  now.  She  felt  quite 
small  and  insignificant.  And  yet  it  brought 
back  to  her  so  strangely  the  time  when  she  wore 


it  so  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Stuttgart,  and  the 
signor  used  sometimes  to  take  up  the  long 
plaits  in  his  hand,  and  stroke  them,  and  call 
her  scfwnes  Madchen,  and  make  the  red  glow 
come  into  her  cheeks. 

Gretchen  shivered  violently.  And  yet  the 
warm  October  sun  was  shining  in  so  brightly 
all  the  time. 

"Ach,  if  some  one  would  come  and  speak  to 
me!"  murmured  the  girl,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  leaned  her  face  down  upon  them. 
"I  would  not  then  be  so  lonely." 

And  she  thought  of  the  little  house  in  Bish- 
op's Lane.  Could  it  be  only  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  it  seemed  like  a  whole  year  ago  that 
she  had  sat  in  the  warm  fire-light  of  the  Frau- 
lein  Monkeston's  room,  with  the  clasp  of  a  kind 
hand  upon  her  own,  the  touch  of  a  loving  kiss 
upon  her  cheek.  And  she  had  been  so  happy 
to  think  that  soon,  when  this  Festival  was  over, 
she  should  be  at  home  there  always.  Yet  what 
hindered  that  she  should  not  be  at  home  there 
still?  Ah,  what?  Gretchen  could  not  tell. 
But  something  lay  between  her  and  the  old  life. 
There  was  no  longer  for  her  any  reality  in  it. 
Something  seemed  drawing  her  away,  away 
whither  she  could  not  tell. 

"If  some  one  would  speak  to  me!"  mur- 
mured poor  little  Gretchen  again. 

And  the  old  clock  ticked,  and  the  linnet 
chirped,  and  the  golden  October  sun  shone  in, 
and  far-off  a  hum  of  busy  life  was  arising  out 
of  the  crowded  streets ;  but  in  the  room  all  was 
so  lonely,  and  every  sound  was  like  a  myste- 
rious, living,  invisible  presence. 

Then  she  put  on  her  embroidered  petticoat 
and  clear  muslin  bodice,  and  laced  np  her  black 
kirtle,  and  fastened  it  with  the  little  bunch  of 
blue  ribbon  ;  and,  last  of  all,  slung  the  leather 
pouch  round  her  waist,  looping  it  in  among  the 
folds  of  her  dress.  Perhaps  she  had  put  the 
Himmelsblau  ribbon  in  there  to  take  care  of 
it.  No ;  but  there  was  the  bit  of  paper  which 
madame  had  slipped  into  her  hand  the  night 
before. 

Gretchen  opened  it.  It  was  a  five-pound 
note.  She  had  never  had  a  five-pound  note 
in  her  hands  before,  but  she  knew  it  represent- 
ed the  value  of  ten  weeks'  work  in  the  lacquer- 
ing-room. Ten  whole  weeks'  wages,  and  with 
no  labor  or  trouble  of  hers,  but  just  singing 
those  songs  to  madarae !  Oh,  how  rich  she 
was,  and  how  much  she  could  do  now !  And 
if  she  did  go  away,  she  would  buy  something 
for  every  one.  The  good  Frau  Bratchet  should 
have  a  lilac- print  gown  for  Sundays,  and  Patch 
a  scarlet  shawl ;  and  perhaps  the  Fraulein 
Monkeston  would  permit  that  she  offered  to 
her  some  little  remembrance  —  a  kerchief  of 
embroidery,  such  as  the  Edelfrauen  in  her  own 
country  wore  on  festa  days,  only  it  should  be 
of  her  own  work ;  and  there  was  no  time  for 
that,  for  if  madame  took  her  away  it  would 
be  very  soon.  Ah,  the  good  madame !  And 
Gretchen  put  the  note  carefully  back  into  her 
little  pouch,  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen. 
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This  thinking  of  other  people  had  taken  away 
some  of  her  sadness.  She  began  to  sing  to 
herself,  in  soft,  sweet  under-tones,  the  song 
which  had  won  her  so  much  praise,  "Kennst  du 
das  Land?" 

But  even  as  she  sang  she  became  restless 
again.  She  could  not  go  on.  She  arose,  arid 
wandered  up  and  down ;  then  paused — listen- 
ed. A  voice  was  calling  her  away,  and  no 
good  Frau  Bratchet  now  bid  her  lie  still  and 
say  her  prayers. 

"If  some  one  would  speak  to  me!"  sighed 
the  poor  child  again. 

She  had  scarcely  said  the  words  when  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Patch  came  in.  Gret- 
chen  almost  sprang  into  the  woman's  arms. 

"Ah !  then,  I  am  glad,  for  I  was  all  alone, 
and  the  silence  did  cover  me  like  a  cloud, 
that  I  could  not  breathe.  Now  again  do  I 
live." 

"What  makes  you  be  alone,  child,  and  so 
gay,  too  ?"  said  Patch,  glancing  quickly  round 
the  room,  and  then  at  the  bright  fcsta  dress. 
"  Have  you  been  to  sing  to  madame  again  ?" 

"No,"  and  the  little  sparkle  of  light  began 
already  to  go  out  of  Gretchen's  eyes.  "I 
think  that  madame  did  forget  me  last  night. 
I  had  waited  long  before  you  came  to  me,  and 
then  they  told  me  she  was  gone  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  cross  to  me,  and  thought  that  I  did' 
beg,  and  spoke  that  I  was  too  young  and  too 
strong  for  that,  as  if  I  did  not  already  know, 
which  made  me  feel  that  I  had  no  longer  any 
spirit  left;  and  I  came  away  alone,  and  I  could 
not  sleep,  and  I  am  much  tired." 

"Poor  little  one  !"  And  Patch  looked  ear- 
nestly into  the  girl's  face.  "That  is  the  way 
with  the  great  people ;  they  say  what  is  all  fair 
and  pleasant,  and  they  win  from  you  your  love, 
and  then  they  forget.  Yet  I  would  it  might 
be  so  now  with  others  than  madame,  for  then 
could  I  rest  content.  But  some  remember  too 
long.  And  where  is  Mrs.  Bratchet,  that  you 
are  here  alone?" 

"Ah,  then,  that  is  sad!  There  came  early 
this  morning  a  message  that  she  should  go  to 
Madame  Monkeston,  who  is  ill.  She  has  had 
what  you  call  a  faint,  and  they  must  have  some 
one  to  help,  that  the  Fiatilein  Jean  shall  not 
be  always  in  the  shop." 

"And  why  should  not  you  go,  child  ?  You 
were  better  there  than  here." 

Gretchen  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"The  Frau  Bratchet  also  said  that  was  my 
duty.  No,  it  is  my  duty  that  I  wait  for  ma- 
dame, if  she  does  send  for  me  again,  and  that 
I  go  to  the  Festival.  There  is  something  with 
me  that  I  can  not  give  myself  elsewhere.  And 
the  Frau  Bratchet  did  say,"  added  Gretchen, 
hurriedly,  as  if  to  change  the  conversation, 
"  that  if  you  did  come,  there  was  the  covered 
basket  to  Mrs.  Ballinger,  and  the  linen  to  Mrs. 
Balmain,  and  the  other  things  to  the  '  Crux- 
borough  Arms.'  I  did  say  it  to  myself  three 
times  that  I  should  not  forget — the  covered 
basket  to  Mrs.  Ballinger,  and  the  linen  to  Mrs. 
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Balmain,  and  the  other  things  to  the  'Crux- 
borough  Arms.' " 

"  I  will  see  to  them.  So  you  have  not  been 
to  the  hotel  again,  then,  and  madame  has  not 
sent  for  you  ?" 

"No;  and  I  think  and  I  wonder,  and  all 
seems  to  me  strange,  and  I  have  now  no  spirit 
that  I  should  go  forward." 

"The  better  for  you,  child.  I  would  fain 
see  you  at  home  with  the  good  Mrs.  Monkeston, 
and  the  singing  forgotten.  I  should  then  have 
a  good  heart,  but  now  I  am  full  of  fears.  This 
to  the  '  Cruxborough  Arms.' "  And  Patch 
shouldered  the  basket  of  starch  things.  "  It 
may  be  I  shall  there  hear  somewhat  of  ma- 
dame, and  what  she  means  to  do'.  Farewell, 
little  one.  Keep  thee  quietly  at  home ;  thou 
wilt  be  nowhere  better." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"KEEP  thee  quietly  at  home,  little  one." 

But  who  should  give  the  quietness  ?  For 
there  came  over  her  again,  when  Patch  had 
gone,  that  strange,  oppressive  feeling  of  re- 
straint and  loneliness.  Yet  not  loneliness : 
there  seemed  a  living  presence  near  her — a 
power  which  she  could  neither  realize  nor  un- 
derstand, slowly  drawing  her  away  from  her- 
self. 

She  began  to  wander  up  and  down  again. 
Again  there  came  that  piteous  longing  for  some 
one  to  speak  to,  something  to  break  this  spell, 
which  was  slowly  tightening  upon  her.  There 
was  a  gentle  knock.  Gretchen  stood  still,  ev- 
ery nerve  and  fibre  within  her  quivering  silent- 
ly. After  a  moment  or  two  Notturino  came 
in,  closed  the  door,  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
it ;  but  he  never  spoke — only  looked  steadfast- 
ly at  the  startled,  trembling  girl. 

As  if  drawn  by  some  subtle  force,  she  came 
slowly  forward  with  outstretched  hands.  Not- 
turino took  them  when  she  had  come  near 
enough,  and  held  them  so  that  they  could 
tremble  no  more. 

"  See,  then,  child,  how  useless  that  thou 
shonldst  go  away  from  me !  Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  thou  must  come  if  I  do  but  call 
thee  with  my  look."  He  kissed  her  white 
forehead,  then  put  her  a  little  away  from  him, 
the  better  to  see  her  face.  "Ah!  little  one," 
he  said,  touching  the  long  golden  braids  which 
lay  upon  her  shoulder,  "  thou  hast  not  changed 
so  very  much  since  the  days  when  thou  didst 
sit  under  the  Dannerbaum  and  sing  so  sweetly. 
And  thy  mother  sent  thee  away  —  the  good 
soul !  But  thou  dost  not  say  thou  art  glad  to 
see  me. 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  continued,  as  Gretchen 
would  have  drawn  her  hands  out  of  his  steady, 
strong  grasp;  "thou  canst  not  go  away,  and 
I  have  yet  much  to  say  to  thee.  And  so  they 
would  make  of  thee  a  great  singer  ?  Is  it  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  signor,"  said  Gretchen,  looking  down. 
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And  she  could  say  no  more.  She  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  save  this  voice,  this  face,  this 
will  drawing  her  own  after  it. 

"And  madame  has  smiled  upon  thee,  and 
will  be  thy  friend.  Speak,  little  frightened 
one.  Ah !  thou  art  no  stronger  now  than  when 
thou  didst  start  and  tremble  so,  if  I  did  but 
look  upon  thee  in  the  Conservatoire.  Thou 
foolish  child!" 

But  all  the  while  Notturino  kept  his  black, 
gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  her  hands 
locked  in  his. 

"Madame  did  send  for  me,"  Gretchen  be- 
gan, very  faintly,  "after  that  I  had  sung  in 
the  Domkirche  at  the  Festival ;  and  she 
praised  me  much,  and  bade  me  that  I  should 
come  to  her  again  in  the  evening.  And  she 
took  me  with  her  to  the  concert,  after  that  she 
had  said  she  would  speak  for  me  to  her  friends, 
and  I  was  there  to  see  her  again.  And  I  did 
wait,  but  she  forgot,  and  I  must  come  away 
alone.  But  doubtless  it  must  be  that  I  see  her 
again,  or  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"What,  indeed  ?"  said  Notturino.  consider- 
ing within  himself  how  he  might  possibly  turn 
madame's  forgetfulness  to  his  own  profit,  or  at 
any  rate  increase  his  own  power  over  Gretchen 
by  persuading  her  that  she  was  forgotten. 

"And  dost  thou  think,  poor  child,  that 
madame  has  room  in  her  thoughts  for  such  as 
thee?  Thy  voice  pleased  her,  and  she  smiled 
upon  thee.  To-morrow  she  will  listen  and 
smile  elsewhere." 

"But,  signer,  she  promised  that  she  would 
name  me  to  her  friends." 

"  She  has  named  thee  to  me,  Gretchen,  and 
I  have  come.  See  how  I  found  thee." 

And  Notturino  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
blue  ribbon. 

It  seemed  to  her  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in 
the  darkness ;  a  little  window  through  which 
she  looked  out  to  fresh  air  and  freedom.  If 
she  might  but  have  it  again,  to  remind  her  of 
Roger  Monkcston  and  the  old  life  which  had 
gone  so  far  away  now. 

"Ah,  signer,  that  is  mine!  Let  me  that  I 
have  it  again,"  she  said,  once  more  trying  to 
draw  her  hands  away. 

"Take  it."  And  he  wound  it  carelessly 
round  her  neck,  then  prisoned  her  hands 
again.  "I  have  found  thee  instead,  which  is 
better.  I  sliall  not  need  it  now.  And  if  ma- 
dame forgets  thee,  and  thou  hast  nothing  more 
to  hope  from  her,  thou  shalt  come  with  me, 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  singer.  Is 
not  that  as  thou  wouldst  have  it,  Gretchen  ?" 

"  I  would  live  my  life,"  said  the  girl,  simply. 
"And  that  I  sing  is  to  me  as  my  life." 

"And  thou  wilt  not  fear  the  toil  and  the 
trouble,  and  that  thou  go  far  from  thy  friends  ?" 

"  I  fear  nothing  but  that  I  should  do  wrong. 
And  now  it  seems  to  me  that  I  know  not  any 
thing." 

"  Thou  necdst  not,  child ;  for  I  know  it  all. 
Thou  hast  but  to  obey ;  it  is  what  thou  art  made 
for.  And  one  dav  all  the  world  shall  hear  thee." 


Gretchen's  eyes  sparkled. 

"And  you  will  make  it  for  me,  then,  that  I 
belong  to  the  great  peoples  ?" 

"  Truly,  my  child,  even  as  madame  herself." 

"And  my  mother  will  no  longer  say  to  me, 
It  is  not  well.  .  Ach !  meine  Mutter,  do  you 
hear?  I  shall  find  my  place  there,  where  you 
looked  not  for  me  to  come.  And  then,  sign- 
er— " 

"We  will  talk  of  'then'  when  it  comes. 
Tell  me  now  why  you  are  here  alone  ?  Where 
is  the  good  Frau  Bratchet,  who  washes  and 
prays  always?  Methinks  if  her  prayers  made 
her  very  wise  she  would  not  leave  thee,  littlo 
singing-bird,  in  thy  cage  with  the  door  un- 
locked." 

"The  Frau  Bratchet  has  gone  away,  signer, 
to  one  who  is  ill,  and  it  may  be  she  will  not 
soon  return ;  and  I  am  to  go  to  the  Domkirche 
this  afternoon,  that  I  sing  in  the  chprus,  and  it 
may  be  madame  will  remember,  and  will  send 
for  me  again." 

"Always  madame,  child  —  as  if  none  else 
could  serve  thee !  Thou  needst  not  trouble 
thy  little  head — I  tell  thee  thou  hast  another 
friend  now.  Can  I  not,  then,  if  I  will,  do 
more  for  thee  than  this  madame  who  has  once 
smiled  upon  thee  ?  I  will  myself  take  thee  to 
Naples,  and  there  thou  shalt  learn  thy  art,  and 
become  as  one  of  us." 

Gretchen  looked  up  again,  with  that  reserve 
of  doubt  behind  the  light  in  her  clear  eyes. 

"And  I  will  ask  my  mother,  signer,  that 
she  give  me  her  blessing  before  I  go.  That 
will  be  for  me  my  gate  through  which  I  go  in 
to  the  great  peoples." 

"That  shall  be  all  right,  child.  Vex  not 
thy  little  head  about  it.  And  so  you  live  here 
all  alone  with  the  Frau  Bratchet?" 

"Yes,  signer."  The  girl  spoke  slowly  and 
quietly.  If  her  eyes  wandered  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, they  came  back,  even  if  unwillingly,  to 
the  dark  face  which  was.  holding  her  in  its 
power.  "My  mother  made  it  for  me  that  \ 
should  be  a  governess  of  the  nursery  to  a  rich 
English  milady ;  but  I  liked  it  not,  for  no  one 
loved  me  —  it  .was  not  home  for  me;  and  I 
heard  that  one  of  my  own  countrymen  worked 
by  the  Herr  Arncliffe  here,  and  I  came,  and 
he  gave  to  me  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  lac-r 
quering  girls.  And  a  woman  from  Naples  was 
good  to  me,  so  that  I  lived  with  her ;  but  endlich 
he  thought  I  would  be  safer  with  the  Frau 
Bratchet.  She  did  sometimes  work  to  help 
the  Frau  Bratchet,  and  she  knew  that  she  was 
very  good.  So  here  am  I.  But  still  some- 
imes  I  do  see  mr.ine  Freundinn  Patch,  and  we 
sing  together." 

"  Ha !  So  this  woman  from  Naples  does 
sing?" 

lJa  wohl.  Once  she  says  she  did  always 
sing,  and  now  she  is  rastlos  when  there  is  mu- 
sic here.  She  wanders  about,  and  she  is  not 
content." 

"And  you  call  her  Patch  ?" 

"  Yes ;   but  that  is  not  for  her  the  wholQ 
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name.  I  know  not  the  rest;  but  there  is 
moi'e.  And  she  sings  as  I  have  heard  them 
sing  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Stuttgart,  not  as 
they  do  sing  here.  Once  she  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  us,  but  it  did  not  come  so." 

"And  this  woman — you  sec  her  often?" 

"Yes,"  said  Gretchen.  "Only  that  at  the 
Festival  she  loves  not  to  work.  It  .is  better 
to  her  that  she  waits,  and  sometimes  hears 
the  music.  There  were  here  some  baskets  of 
clothes  that  she  should  take  home ;  and  the 
Frau  Bratchet  told  me  how  I  should  say  it  to 
her  where  she  should  take  them,  and  she  has 
gone." 

Notturino  bit  his  lips  and  bent  his  brows. 
Then,  after  a  little  pause,  he  said,  carelessly, 

"Well,  Gretchen,  there  is  not  much  time  to 
lose.  There  are  yet  but  two  days  of  the  Fes- 
tival, and  I  can  not  stay  to  the  end.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  you  should  be  at  the  hotel  with  ma- 
dame,  and  then  she  can  say  to  you  what  she 
wishes.  You  shall  come  with  me  now.  Put 
together  some  of  your  things,  and  I  will  take 
you." 

"  But — "  and  Gretchen  looked  troubled,  yet 
she  began  to  do  as  the  signor  bade  her — "  the 
Frau  Bratchet  ?  She  does  know  nothing.  Must 
it  not  be  that  I  go  and  tell  her  ?" 

"I  will  make  all  that  right.  Your  wish  is 
that  you  shall  be  a  singer.  Come,  then,  with 
me.  You  know  it,  Gretchen ;  you  can  not 
stay." 

Meekly  Gretchen  went  away,  put  up  her  lit- 
tle bundle,  and  her  roll  of  music.  The  blue 
ribbon  she  folded  up  in  her  pouch  with  ma- 
dame's  note.  She  felt  as  if  in  a  dream — she 
could  see  nothing  clearly.  Only  a  force  was 
upon  her  that  she  must  obey.  Then  the  signor 
called  a  cab,  and  they  both  went  to  the  "  Crux- 
borough  Arms,"  where  the  room  next  to  ma- 
dame's  was  prepared  for  her ;  and  the  waiter 
received  orders  to  admit  no  one  to  the  Fraulein 
Muller's  presence  without  first  informing  Ma- 
dame Fortebracchio. 

For,  as  Notturino  said  to  the  priina  donna, 
"These  friends  whom  I  love"  might  prove 
troublesome,  and  rob  the  world  of  a  great 
singer,  which  would  be  a  thousand  pities. 
Madame  quite  agreed  with  him ;  and  as  the 
girl  seemed  scarcely  to  know  her  own  mind,  it 
was  kind  to  help  her  to  a  decision,  especially 
a  decision  which  must  issue  for  her  in  such  a 
splendid  future.  But  in  his  heart  the  signor 
mistrusted  that  Italian  woman,  who  once  did 
always  sing,  and  now  was  very  poor. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

AFTER  leaving  Gretchen  safely  enough,  as 
she  thought,  in  Mrs.  Bratchet's  kitchen,  Patch 
went  with  her  basket  to  the  "Cruxborough 
Arms,"  but  could  there  pick  up  nothing  from 
the  waiter,  except  that  every  body  was  in  bed. 
At  least,  so  he  thought ;  for  no  breakfast  had 


been  ordered  yet  in  the  saloon  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Festival  party.  He  thought 
most  likely  the  arrangements  would  be  like 
those  of  the  day  before,  when  they  all  break- 
fasted in  their  own  rooms,  and  only  appeared 
when  it  was  nearly  time  to  go  to  the  cathedral. 

As  the  man  saw  that  Patch  was  quite  will- 
ing to  loiter  about,  he  volunteered  a  little  fur- 
ther information.  From  what  he  could  make 
out,  he  thought  madame  the  prima  donna  and 
one  or  two  of  her  party  were  going  on,  after 
the  Festival,  to  a  town  farther  north  ;  and  the 
Signor  Notturino,  who  was  only  engaged  for 
part  of  the  performances,  would  return  to 
London  that  night  or  early  next  morning.  At 
least,  that  was  what  he  had  gathered  from  the 
maids  and  valets.  But  the  young  woman  in 
the  queer-looking  foreign  dress  had  certainly 
not  been. sent  for  again;  or,  if  sent  for,  she 
had  not  come  to  his  knowledge. 

Patch  took  up  her  empty  basket,  and  the 
money  for  the  clothes,  and  went  away  with 
rather  a  lightened  heart.  In  Notturino's  ab- 
sence and  in  madame's  forgetfulness  there  was 
safety  for  Gretchen;  in  no  other  way.  She 
went  to  Mrs.  Balmain's,  was  paid  there,  too, 
and  then  trudged  with  the  remainder  of  her 
load  to  Mrs.  Ballinger's  grand  new  house  on* 
the  Portman  Road. 

Invitations  had  been  issued  for  a  grand  lunch- 
eon there  this  moaning,  from  which  the  guests 
were  to  go  to  the  Festival.  Ladies  in  the  most 
sumptuous  of  morning  costumes  were  prome- 
nading the  conservatories,  or  chatting  in  the 
deep,  crimson-curtained  bay-windows.  Regi- 
nald Ballinger,  for  whom  his  father  had  just 
bought  a  commission  in  the  Lancers,  was  flirt- 
ing with  Captain  Deveron's  daughter  in  the  lit- 
tle octagon  off  the  drawing-room.  His  father 
thought  the  young  people  would  most  likely 
make  a  match  of  it  before  long.  Not  much 
money  on  the  Deveron  side,  but  capital  inter- 
est in  the  army,  and  good  old  family,  too,  which 
would  help  to  build  up  the  Ballinger  position  in 
Cruxborough.  Matilda,  in  the  loveliest  em- 
broidered cashmere  that  Madame  Parasuti  could 
turn  out,  was  receiving  Mr.  Armstrong's  devo- 
tion among  the  rock-work  in  the  conservatory. 
Mr.  Ballinger  wished  those  young  people  would 
make  a  match  of  it,  too,  for  this  perpetual  lunch- 
eon, dinner,  and  party  giving  was  beginning  to 
be  rather  expensive ;  and  if  some  definite  agree- 
ment was  not  entered  into  before  long,  he  in- 
tended to  throw  down  his  cards,  and  declare 
the  game  at  an  end. 

But  Mrs.  Ballinger  counseled  perseverance. 
She  thought  this  Festival  would  decide  the 
matter.  She  was  sure  Mr.  Armstrong  enjoyed 
nothing  so  much  as  his  social  opportunities  at 
their  house,  only  he  was  not  a  demonstrative 
man,  nor  one  who  made  up  his  mind  very  quick- 
ly about  any  thing.  If  he  had  not  really  some- 
thing serious  in  view,  why  should  he  have  put 
off  until  evening  an  important  journey  to  Lon- 
don in  order  that  he  might  accompany  dear 
Matilda  to  the  oratorio,  and  see  her  safely  home 
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again  ?  If  that  did  not  look  like  coming  to  an 
understanding,  she  should  like  Mr.  Bnllinger  to 
tell  her  what  did.  At  any  rate,  it  was  easy  to 
see  what  Mrs.  Balmain  thought  about  it,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  there  with  Captain  Deveron, 
and  eying  the  two  young  people  as  if  they  had 
been  stealing  something.  For  every  one  knew 
how  anxious  Mrs.  Balmain  had  been  to  get  Mr. 
Armstrong  fixed  down  in  her  own  family,  and 
how  she  had  looked  him  up  and  hunted  him 
out,  and  used  the  meanest  arts  to  secure  him 
for  one  of  her  own  daughters.  Indeed,  if  it 
was  only  to  spite  Mrs.  Balmain,  Mrs.  Ballinger 
meant  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  way 
of  Matilda's  settlement  at  Wastewood.  And 
if  an  extra  hundred  or  two  in  luncheons  and 
dinners  could  do  it,  it  should  be  done. 

And  Mrs.  Ballinger  sailed  supremely  away 
to  entertain  her  guests,  dear  Mrs.  Balmain 
among  the  number. 

But  Patch  took  little  heed  of  all  the  grand- 
cur.  She  left  her  starch  things,  got  the  money 
for  them,  and  then  went  away,  even  declining 
the  house-maid's  invitation  to  go  through  the 
back  passage  and  peep  through  a  sliding-door 
into  the  dining-room,  where  the  luncheon  was 
hud  out. 

•  "Such  a  sight  for  flowers  and  cold  meats 
and  made-up  dishes'  as  never  you  seed  in  all 
your  life,  and  every  thing  from  a  French  cook ; 
as  when  the  missis  does  it  she  likes  it  proper, 
don't  she,  though  ?  It's  a  rare  thing  is  plenty 
of  money  for  them  as  knows  what's  what.  And 
the  fancy  sweets  from  London,  so  as  you  never 
set  eyes  on  their  match.  The  missis  has  been 
in  a  fine  takin'  fear  every  thing  shouldn't  go 
off  right." 

Patch's  only  reply  was  an  expressive  shrug 
of  her  shoulders.  Then  she  took  up  her  emp- 
ty baskets,  and  came  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's  room 
to  leave  them  there.  She  loitered  on  the  road, 
paused  for  a  few  moments  at  the  "Cruxbor- 
ough  Arms,"  and  walked  leisurely  round  the 
Minster  Close,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  Signor 
Notturino,  so  that  it  wanted  but  half  an  hour 
of  the  time  for  the  oratorio  to  begin  when  she 
reached  the  little  room  in  the  college  yard. 
Therefore  she  was  not  surprised  to  find  it  emp- 
ty. The  chorus  singers  were  always  expected 
to  be  early  in  their  places.  Gretchen  would  be 
in  hers,  no  doubt. 

"  If  I  can  but  see  her  afterward,  I  will  tell 
her  all,"  muttered  Patch  to  herself,  as,  having 
glanced  round  the  room,  and  called  up  the  nar- 
row stair  to  be  sure  that  the  girl  was  indeed 
gone,  she  turned  away  to  keep  her  second 
watch  at  the  Chapter  House  door.  "She  will 
then  know  it  were  better  she  staid  quietly 
here." 

And  Patch  slipped  behind  the  shadow  of 
the  gray  old  portals,  wrapping  her  faded  shawl 
tightly  round  her,  for  the  wind  blew  keenly 
across  the  Close  now,  and  black  clouds  were  be- 
ginning to  rise  in  the  west. 

This  time  her  waiting  was  not  in  vain.  The 
first  carriage  that  drove  up  was  from  the  "  Crux- 


borough  Arms."  Notturino  got  out  first ;  after 
him  came  Madame  Fortebracchio,  gorgeous  as 
some  sunset-tinted  tropical  flower,  and  then — 
ha !  was  that  indeed  the  little  German  peasant 
girl  in  her  buckled  shoes  and  woolen  petticoat  ? 
were  those  Gretchen's  hands  that  the  signor 
held  in  his  so  long  as  he  lifted  her  out  of  the 
carnage  ?  were  those  Gretchen's  eyes — blue, 
wondering,  frightened  eyes — which  seemed  as 
if  they  could  not  turn  themselves  away  from 
his  face  ? 

Patch  half  sprang  forward,  then  crouched 
back  again  behind  the  shadow  of  the  old  door- 
way, and  ground  her  teeth  as  Notturino,  still 
keeping  the  young  girl  close  to  him,  went  up 
the  steps.  She  could  have  flown  at  him  and 
clutched  him,  strong  as  he  was,  in  those  long, 
lean  fingers  of  hers — clutched  him  with  so 
tight  a  grip  that  no  voice  should  have  been 
left  for  grand  "  Messiah  "  solos  any  more.  But 
her  time  was  not  yet  come.  She  must  wait, 
Avatch,  be  patient. 

So,  then,  it  was  as  she  thought !  This  was 
the  signor  of  whom  the  simple  child  had  spoken  ? 
This  was  why  her  good,  honest  mother,  doubt- 
ing much,  and  sad  at  heart,  had  left  herself 
lonely  there  in  the  little  cottage  at  Stuttgart, 
that  Gretchen  might  be  safe  in  England — safe 
away  from  those  black,  glittering  eyes  and  those 
luring  speeches,  and  fine,  flattering  promises. 
And  now  he  had  found  her  again.  He  was 
the  "friend"  to  whom  madame,  knowing  him 
not  at  all,  would  speak  of  this  little  favorite 
of  hers,  that  she  might  perhaps  go  with  him 
and  be  made  a  great  singer.  Choice  friend, 
indeed!  beautiful  patron  for  crystal -hearted 
Gretchen !  fair  prospect,  to  be  given  over  to 
a  companionship  which  could  bring  her  only 
evil ! 

Patch  hissed  an  Italian  curse  at  the  signor 
as  he  disappeared  with  his  charge  behind  the 
crimson  curtains  which  were  hung  across  the 
vestibule.  Gretchen  had  gone  through  into 
the  light  and  the  glory  and  the  splendor.  She 
stood  out  alone  in  the  cold.  No  merry  sun- 
shine smiled  any  more  upon  Cruxborough  Fes- 
tival, but  the  black  clouds  kept  seething  up 
from  the  west,  and  a  low,  moaning  wind  crept 
through  the  almost  leafless  elm -trees  in  the 
Close,  and  the  bells  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
music ;  they  smote,  with  sharp,  discordant 
clangor,  on  the  air,  as  though  crying  out  against 
the  wrong  and  injustice  which  hid  as  yet  so 
safely  behind  this  Festival  pomp. 

Patch  waited  there.  The  music  began  to 
peal  out.  She  could  hear  plainly  enough  the 
grand  chorus-bursts  and  the  fainter  harmony 
of  the  chorales ;  and  from  time  to  time  there 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  solo-singers, 
whose  voices  could  not  reach  her  where  she 
stood,  were  telling  forth  their  sweet,  melodious 
story — Notturino,  perhaps,  storming  so  splen- 
didly about  "  the  people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness." Ha !  she  knew  well  enough  what  it  was 
to  walk  in  darkness — darkness  of  his  making, 
too.  But  what  of  the  great  light  ?  She  had 
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seen  none  yet — never  could  see  it  now.  And 
Gretchen,  too,  if  no  strong  hand  stayed  her,  was 
going  into  that  darkness — ay,  going  straight 
into  it,  from  all  the  glow  and  glory  of  that 
grand  old  cathedral.  Her  face  was  toward  it 
now.  It  came  to  meet  her  as  surely  as  those 
great  black  clouds  were  marching  from  the 
west.  Who  should  reach  out  and  clutch  the 
child  back  again?  Who  should  give  her,  if 
not  fame  and  the  world's  smile,  at  least  the 
quiet,  innocent  heart  which  was  better  than 
they  ? 

"I  will,"  said  the  hollow-faced  woman  to 
herself,  as  she  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Chapter  House  door.  And  then  came  a  glo- 
rious burst  of  song.  They  were  singing  the 
chorus,  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born."  Patch 
felt  the  music  go  quivering  through  her,  but 
not  with  any  sweet  message  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  rather  it  was  as  a  blast  of  battle  trump- 
ets, telling  her  to  go  out  into  the  stormy  strife, 
and  do  her  work  there.  And  the  black  clouds 
came  slowly  creeping  up  all  the  time. 

What,  then,  should  she  do  ?  Go  to  madame, 
and  tell  her  all  ?  Nay,  but  who  would  listen  to 
so  wild  a  story !  Go  to  the  hotel,  ask  for  Signor 
Notturino,  boldly  defy  him  there  ?  That  could 
bring  little  good.  There  were  plenty  of  police- 
men about,  who  for  a  fee  would  be  ready  enough 
to  hustle  her  out  into  the  streets  for  the  half- 
mad  woman  that  Cruxborough  took  her  to  be. 
And  then  orders  would  be  given  that  she  should 
not  be  admitted  again,  and  all  would  go  as  the 
signer  wished  it.  A  great  darkness,  truly! 
She  could  but  watch  and  wait ;  be  ready  when 
opportunity  offered ;  keep  Gretchen  within 
reach,  if  possible,  and  trust  elsewhere  for  the 
rest. 

By-and-by  the  doors  were  flung  open.  The 
bells  rang  bravely  and  merrily  out  upon  the 
gathering  night.  Carriages  began  to  gather 
up  again  to  the  Chapter  House  door,  the  prima 
donnas  first  of  all.  A  servant  got  down  with 
my  lady's  wraps  and  rugs,  and  waited  before 
the  curtain.  Soon  madame  came  out  with 
little  -Gretchen  and  Notturino.  So  the  peas- 
ant girl  had  got  among  the  great  peoples  at 
last,  and  pure  and  fair  as  a  pearl  she  showed 
upon  the  glow  of  their  many-colored  splendor. 
A  pearl  after  Notturino's  own  heart,  one  might 
say,  thought  Patch,  as,  with  clenched  teeth  and 
knitted  brows,  she  watched  him  fold  the  girl's 
cloak  round  her,  lightly  touch  with  his  great 
strong  hands  the  golden  curls  upon  her  fore- 
head, lead  her  away  to  the  carriage,  and  place 
her  warmly  and  comfortably  there,  after  ma- 
dame, with  not  quite  so  much  attention  from 
him,  had  been  deposited.  He  did  not  get  in 
himself,  but,  taking  a  fur-lined  cloak  from  the 
servant,  went  back  into  the  Minster. 

A  wild  desire  came  over  Patch  to  go  after 
him.  The  dull,  brooding  instinct  of  revenge, 
which  had  been  smouldering  within  her  for 
many  and  many  a  year,  was  quickened  into 
flame  by  seeing  the  man  whom  once  she  loved, 
and  whom  now  she  hated  with  a  hatred  as 


strong  as  the  despised  love,  offering  to  another 
what  of  right  belonged  to  herself.  To  gratify 
that  passion  of  hate,  to  be  repaid  in  some  sort 
for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  to  have  the 
fierce  delight  of  dashing  from  his  false  lips  a 
cup  sparkling  so  fairly  and  so  daintily  filled, 
made  her  forget  every  thing  else.  She  re- 
membered no  more  the  wisdom  of  patient  wait- 
ing, what  might  be  lost  by  angry  haste,  what 
might  be  won  by  slow  watching.  She  only 
thought  of  defying  the  man.  who  had  crushed 
her  own  life,  of  feeding  her  own  long  pent-up 
anger  on  the  sight  of  his  confusion  and  defeat. 
That  one  quick  glance  into  his  face,  bent  with 
looks  of  love  upon  another  than  herself,  had 
brought  back  all  the  bitter  past,  roused  the 
evil  spirit  within  her,  and  now  it  would  have  its 
way. 

Notturino  had  disappeared  again  behind  the 
crimson  curtain.  There  was  no  admission  for 
a  vagabond-looking  woman  like  Patch  by  that 
entrance — too  many  fine  ladies  in  satin  and 
feathers  were  passing  to  and  fro.  She  ran 
round  to  a  little  side  door,  which  was  only 
used  by  the  scavengers,  and  went  in  unobserved 
by  any  one.  .Streams  of  people  were  throng- 
ing the  nave  and  south  transept,  but  the  north 
aisle,  into  which  that  little  side  door  led  her, 
was  almost  empty ;  unlighted,  too,  for  there 
was  nothing  of  interest  in  it,  and  it  was  not  re- 
quired for  any  part  of  the  Festival  arrange- 
ments. Only  one  solitary  stranger  paced 
about ;  that  stranger  was  Notturino.  He  stop- 
ped before  a  curious  old  brass  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whereon  was  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Dame  Benice  Asgard,  who  died 
greatly  loved  and  lamented,  and  whose  virtues 
were  thus  perpetuated  by  her  sorrowing  hus- 
band. Then  followed  a  full  description  of  the 
virtues,  wound, up  by  an  intimation  that  those 
who  wished  to  copy  her  bright  example,  might 
find  a  further  record  of  the  same  in  her  charit- 
able bequests,  as  set  forth  upon  a  tablet  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  cathedral. 

Patch  came  quietly  up  behind  the  cloaked 
figure,  which  was  bending  over  the  quaint  old 
brass.  Her  face  was  very  white,  and  there  Avas 
the  tremor  of  intense  passion  in  her  low  voice, 
as  she  said, 

"A  touching  inscription,  signor.  Would  it 
not  please  you  much  that  you  might  so  remem- 
ber me,  and  in  no  other  way  ?  In  no  other  way, 
most  noble  signor!" 

And  she  made  a  mock  courtesy  to  him. 

Notturino  turned.  No  need  to  look  into 
the  face ;  he  knew  the  voice  well  enough.  Not 
the  first  time,  this,  that  the  hollow-eyed  Italian 
woman  had  stood  between  him  and  what  he 
would  fain  have  seized  for  himself.  It  was  no 
use  making  a  scene,  though,  there  and  then — no 
use  trampling  on  the  poor  weak  creature  whose 
sting  no  foot  of  his  could  trample  out. 

"  You  hag  !  you  viper !"  was  all  he  said. 

"Thank  you!"  And  Patch  courtesied 
again.  "That  is  a  pretty  greeting  for  a  wife. 
You  did  not  always  speak  so  to  me ;  not  so 
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when  you  bade  me  away  from  my  flower-bas- 
kets— ha!  you  remember  it  well — and  made 
me  leave  all  for  yon !  Not  so  you  speak  to 
this  fair  little  Gretchen,  of  whom  you  would 
make  a  great  singer,  forsooth  ;  and  she  has 
no  good  mother  here  to  say  to  her,  '  Stay,  thou 
foolish  child!"  But  I  will  be  to  her  a  mother, 
and  I  will  have  my  revenge  that  you  fail.  Al- 
ways it  is  my  revenge  that  you  fail !" 

Notturino  glared  at  her.  They  could  both 
have  killed  each  other,  only  that  the  time  and 
the  place  did  not  serve.  So  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  sneered. 

"  Very  bravely  spoken !  A  clever  woman, 
indeed !  But,  poor  Patchuoli,  I  think  you  have 
fallen  too  low  to  stand  any  longer  between  me 
and  mine.  You  have  thwarted  me  in  the  past. 
It  is  my  turn  now !" 

And  the  signer  turned  carelessly  away. 
Patch  followed  him,  and  clutched  his  arm. 

"You  shall  listen  to  me.  You  shall  know 
that  I  do  hate  you !" 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  I  know  that  perfectly ! 
Not  the  least  need  for  either  of  us  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  it.  If  you  would  have  the  great 
kindness  to  take  that  dirty  hand  of  yours  off 
my  cloak." 

Patch  drew  herself  up,  stepping  proudly 
back. 

"  Cloaks  may  bear  a  speck  if  souls  may  be 
kept  clean.  Will  you,  then,  that  I  tell  her 
all?" 

"Tell  her  what  you  will.  We  shall  see 
what  you  can  do,  poor  wretch !  Have  I,  then, 
lived  so  long  in  the  world  that  a  mad  woman 
can  give  me  checkmate  ?  Say  what  you  can — 
I  say  you  lie.  We  shall  know,  then,  who  is 
the  strongest.  Off,  you  vagrant !  Here!" 

And  Notturino  beckoned  to  a  policeman 
who  was  sauntering  about. 

"  I  think  this  woman  has  no  business  in  the 
cathedral.  Turn  her  out— she  is  begging." 

The  policeman  looked  at  her.  Lean,  jaded, 
disreputable,  with  the  air  of  a  penny  lodging- 
house  about  her,  if  nothing  worse.  Skulked 
in  on  the  sly,  no  doubt,  to  pick  pockets,  only 
she  might  have  done  it  better  in  the  south 
aisle,  where  the  people  were  crowding  so. 
What  a  nuisance  these  tramps  were,,  thrusting 
themselves  in  wherever  a  penny  might  be  beg- 
ged or  stolen !  Notturino,  too,  slipping  half  a 
crown  into  his  hand  as  Patch  was  beginning  to 
defend  herself,  made  the  case  wonderfully  clear. 

"  Come  along,  mum ;  we  don't  allow  no  such 
goings  on  in  this  'ere  sacred  edifice.  You 
ought,  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  insulting  a 
respectable  party.  If  you  don't  clear  out,  I'll 
have  you  took  to  the  station  and  searched. 
It's  people's,  pockets  you're  after,  I  warrant, 
you  varmint." 

Patch  turned  and  went  quietly  away.  If 
the  man  .took  her  to  the  station,  and  a  search 
in  her  pockets  brought  to  light  the  fifteen  shil- 
lings paid  her  at  the  three  different  houses  to 
which  she  had  carried  clean  linen  that  day, 
who  would  believe  her  when  she  told  how  the 


money  came  there?  She  would  be  locked  up 
all  night,  and  perhaps  the  next  day,  until  in- 
quiry had  been  made ;  and  in  that  time  what 
ill  might  not  have  been  wrought !  Without 
even  another  glance  at  the  signor,  who  was 
strolling  round  among  the  monuments,  she  fol- 
lowed the  policeman,  who,  holding  her  by  the 
arm,  led  her  to  the  little  scavenger's  door,  and 
put  her  out  there  into  the  cold  and  the  dark. 
Nothing,  it  seemed,  for  Patch  now  but  cold  and 
dark,  right  on  to  the  end. 

She  sat  down  on  the  steps  outside.  Tho 
bells  were  ringing  so  loudly  and  merrily ! 
There  was  a  grand  dinner-party  at  the  Dean- 
ery, another  at  the  Bishop's  palace,  where  the 
Countess  of  Cruxborough,  Lord  St.  Maud,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  notabilities  were  staying  for 
the  Festival.  In  one  of  the  upper  windows  of 
the  little  house  under  the  east  front  a  light 
burned  faintly.  Patch  clasped  her  hands 
round  her  knees  and  rocked  to  and  fro.  No 
one  heeded  her;  she  was  safe  enough  there. 
She  might  think  and  think  and  think,  and  if. 
any  such  thinking  could  profit  Gretchen,  petted 
now  and  caressed  by  madame  in  the  splendor 
of  that  grand  saloon  at  the  "  Cruxborough 
Arms,"  so  much  the  better. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

SIGNOR  NOTTCRINO  did  not  spend  very  much 
more  time  examining  those  curious  old  brasses 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral.  That 
ugly  interview  with  Patch  had  showed  him  that 
the  sooner  he  and  Gretchen  were  safely  away 
the  better.  Although  her  story,  even  if  she 
found  opportunity  to  tell  it,  Tvould  only  be  list- 
ened to  by  most  people  as  the  idle  vagary  of 
a  mad  woman,  still  it  might  make  an  honest, 
straightforward  girl  like  Gretchen  hesitate, 
doubt,  perhaps  decide  at  last  to  stay  at  home 
among  "these  friends  whom  I  love."  There- 
fore lie  must  talk  madame  over,  convince  her 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  girl  to  go  to 
London  with  him  at  once,  that  very  evening,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  some  weeks  until  the  pro- 
vincial tour  was  over,  by  which  time  she  would 
very  likely  have  been  persuaded  by  her  friends 
not  to  go  at  all. 

Patch  had  not  been  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  upon  the  steps  outside  for  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  signor  was  back  at  his  hotel.  Having 
ascertained  that  Gretchen  was  with  madame  in 
the  saloon,  and  having  given  strict  orders  that 
any  one  who  might  come  to  inquire  for  her 
was  to  be  sent  to  him,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  room,  and  thought  over  his  plans. 

He  had  nearly  arranged  them  when  the 
waiter  came  to  say  that  some  one  asked  for 
Fraulcin  Miiller. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  said  the  signor,  carelessly. 

"A  man,  sir — a  person,  I  think,  sir." 

"  Bid  him  come  here,  then ;  and  bring  me 
up  a  time-table." 
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"  "Any  one  but  that 'lean-faced  Neapolitan," 
muttered  the  signor,  as  he  pushed  aside  some 
papers.  "If  I  could  light  on  that  policeman 
again,  I  would  hire  him  to  stay  about  the  place 
to  be  ready  for  her.  Who  seeks  our  little  lady 
next,  I  wonder?" 

It  was  Roger  Monkeston.  That  had  been 
a  hard  day  for  him,  full  of  the  waiting  anxiety 
which  tries  a  man  more  than  work.  Mrs. 
Monkeston  was  sufficiently  recovered  in  the 
morning  for  him  to  go  as  usual  to  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe's  private  office,  where  most  of  his  time 
was  spent  now  in  making  calculations  connect- 
ed with  the  great  telescope  ;  but  there  had 
been  no  oratorio  for  him  in  the  afternoon. 
The  three  hours  which  could  be  spared  for  it 
lie  had  spent  in  relieving  Jean  from  her  at- 
tendance in  their  mother's  room.  Now  she 
was  ready  to  take  her  place  again,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  . 

He  wondered  Gretchen  never  came.  She 
knew  that  they  much  needed  the  help  she 
might  have  given.  Mrs.  Bratchet  said  she 
was  tired,  tired  and  disappointed  too,  on  ac- 
count of  madame  not  having  sent  for  her 
again ;  but  that  need  not  have  kept  her  away 
from  them  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  like  to  come  because  of  the  last 
words  he  had  spoken  to  her  the  night  before. 
She  had  not  said  him  nay,  but  that  very  reserve 
of  hope,  sweet  as  it  was  to  him,  raised  a  barrier 
between  them  which  she  could  not  be  the  first 
to  overpass.  It  had  never  been  Gretchen's 
way  to  seek  him  out;  she  had  always  waited 
to  be  sought.  Even  in  her  brightest,  most 
joyous  moods,  there  was  always  a  fine,  subtle 
veil  around  her — a  sort  of  halo  of  maiden  re- 
straint, which  set  her  apart  from  other  girls 
of  her  class.  Now,  by  his  own  words,  he  had 
forced  her  to  retire  still  farther  within  herself. 
Scarcely  now  could  she  come  unbidden  to  that 
little  room  again,  even  to  help  and  comfort. 

Roger  would  go  himself,  and  bid  her  there. 
He  knew  she  would  come  if  Jean  sent  for  her 
— Jean,  whom  she  loved  so  much,  who  had 
been  so  good  to  her.  Perhaps  she  would  come 
to  them  before  the  evening  concert,  perhaps 
not  go  there  at  all,  but  stay  with  them  instead. 
They  would  any  of  them  have  done  as  mi\ch 
for  her  if  she  had  needed  it.  Ah !  what  was 
there  that  he  would  not  have  put  away  from 
him,  what  pleasure,  what  brightness,  to  have 
helped  her,  had  her  least  word  or  look  asked  it 
of  him  ?  And  would  she  do  nothing  now  for 
them  ? 

He  told  Jean.  She  sent  a  message  by  him ; 
for  she,  too,  wondered  that  Gretchen  never 
came.  After  the  oratorio  was  over,  he  went  to 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  room  in  the  college  yard ;  it 
was  locked,  empty,  no  light  in  the  window. 
Then  he  thought  that  most  probably,  after  the 
performance,  Madame  Fortebracchio  had  sent 
for  her  again,  and  if  so  she  would  be  at  the 
hotel.  It  was  no  use  waiting  for  her  return. 
She  might  go  with  madame  to  the  evening  con- 
cert, and  then  it  would  be  top  late  to  see  her  at 


all.  He  had  better  go  boldly  to  the  hotel  and 
ask  for  her. 

Which  he  did,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
bidden,  not  to  her  presence,  but  to  the  signer's. 

Notturino  looked  keenly  at  him.  Who  should 
this  tall,  stalwart  young  fellow  be,  with  head 
held  so  erect,  and  such  bold,  fearless  glance? 
No  gentleman.  The  signor  knew  the  cut  of  a 
gentleman's  coat  too  well  for  that,  the  fine,  well- 
bred  ring  of  a  gentleman's  voice,  the  color  of  a 
gentleman's  hands ;  also  the  way  in  which  a 
gentleman  entered  a  room,  or  disposed  of  his 
hat  when  he  was  there.  Some  one  of  her  own 
rank,  evidently — perhaps  one  of  the  "friends" 
of  whom  madame  had  said  it  was  such  a  thou- 
sand pities  she  should  have  any,  since  they  kept 
her  back  from  a  splendid  future  in  the  great 
world  of  song. 

Notturino  bowed  inquiringly. 

".I  am  Roger  Monkeston.  I  have  brought 
a  message  from  my  sister  to  Gretchen  Miiller." 

"I  am  sorry  the  Fiaulein  Miiller  can  not  be 
seen  at  present,"  said  the  signor,  looking  at 
him  with  that  distant  courtesy  of  recognition 
which  is  only  due  all  the  world  over  from  a 
gentleman  to  a  person.  "  She  is  engaged  with 
Madame  Fortebracchio.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  a  message  for  you  when  she  is  at  liberty." 

"Will  you  say  to  her,  then,  that  my  mother 
is  ill,  and  wishes  to  see  her  ?  We  thought  she 
would  have  come  to  us  before.  At  least,  my 
sister  thought  so." 

"  That  your  mother  is  ill,  and  wishes  to  see 
her.  Certainly.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your 
name:  Perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to 
leave  your  card." 

"I  have  no  cards,"  said  Roger,  honestly 
enough,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  great 
gulf  which  this  circumstance  placed  between 
himself  and  such  a  social  gem  as  the  Signor 
Notturino.  "  If  I  could  see  Gretchen  Miiller 
she  would  understand.  I  can  wait  until  Mn- 
dame  Fortebracchio  has  done  with  her." 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  that.  I 
do  not  generally  give  myself  so  much  trouble," 
said  the  signor,  after  a  little  pause;  "but  as 
you  seem  to  be  in  haste,  I  will  take  the  mes- 
sage to  her  myself.  That  your  mother  is  ill,  and 
wishes  to  see  her.  I  believe  that  is  all.  And 
perhaps  you  will  write  your  name  upon  this  slip 
ofpnper.  I  may  forget  it  again." 

How  coldly  his  voice  sounded!  But  the  words 
would  be  warm  to  Gretchen!s  heart,  and  would 
surely  bring  her  soon.  Roger  wrote  his  name, 
gave  it  to  the  signor,  and  repeated  the  message, 
adding, 

"Will  you  tell  her  we  want  her  very  much 
to  come  ?  My  sister  needs  her  help.  She  can 
do  us  much  good." 

"If  I  could  but  see  her,  even  for  a  moment," 
thought  Roger,  as  the  signor  went  away.  But, 
judging  others  by  himself,  he  waited,  full  of 
patient  hope. 

After  a  suitable  interval,  during  which  Not- 
turino had  been  quietly  walking  up  and  down 
one  of  the  corridors,  twisting  Roger's  bit  of  pa- 
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per  in  his  fingers,  he  returned.  It  had  not 
taken  much  time  for  him  to  concoct  an  answer 
which  would  serve  all  his  purposes. 

"  The  Fitinlein  Gretchen  Miiller  regrets  much 
that  Mrs.  Monkeston  is  ill.  When  she  is  dis- 
engaged from  madame  she  will  endeavor  to 
see  you.  Possibly  not  until  to-morrow,  as  she 
will  remain  to-night  at  the  hotel  with  madame. 
That  is  all.  She  can  not  come." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Roger,  with  a  great  chill 
— not  the  chill  of  suspicion,  but  of  pride — at  his 
heart.  Was  this  all  that  Gretchen  had  done 
by  "speaking  with  herself"  since  last  night? 
Could  she  so  coldly  pass  by  in  their  need  those 
who  had  not  coldly  dealt  with  her,  even  when 
her  need  of  their  kindness  was  not  so  great? 

Notturino  looked  sorry. 

"  That  is  all.  You  will  excuse  the  Fraulein 
if  she  is  a  little  weary  to-night.  She  finds  it 
needful  for  herself  that  she  should  rest.  I 
have  no  doubt  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  call, 
you  will  receive  quite  a  different  message.  It 
would  be  useless  to  detain  you  longer  now." 

Roger  went  away.  And  now  his  head  was 
very  proudly  lifted,  and  his  step  was  very  firm, 
and  there  was  no  longer  any-patient  hope  with- 
in him,  but  only  the  strong,  resolute  courage 
of  the  man  who  takes  his  life  back  again  into 
his  own  hands,  and  will  rule  it  for  himself,  not 
for  the  woman  he  has  loved. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

NorrrjRiNo  went  back  to  the  saloon.  Gret- 
chen, spent  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  but 
still  more  with  that  strong,  invisible  power 
which  was  girding  itself  so  closely  round  her, 
lay  on  the  sofa,  her  eyes  shut,  her  face  very 
pale.  She  could  no  longer  think,  she  could  no 
longer  act ;  she  could  only  rest,  while  her  very 
life  seemed  drifting  away  from  her. 

Madame,  sitting  on  a.  brocaded  lounge, 
shielded  her  face  from  the  fire  with  an  ivory 
fan,  from  time  to  time  looking  kindly  upon  the 
little  one.  For  she  liked  the  girl,  and  she  had 
faith  in  a  great  future  for  her,  if  only  she  would 
leave  this  dull  old  Cruxborongh,  where  no  tal- 
ent could  ever  rise,  and  even  genius  scarce  do 
more  than  helplessly  flap  its  wings  in  the  stu- 
pid, heavy  air.  Ah,  if  she  were  only  in  Na- 
ples !  But  they  would  accomplish  all  that. 

"Madame,  I  have  made  my  plans,"  said 
Notturino,  in  Italian,  as  he  seated  himself  near 
her.  "I  have,  been  considering  your  wishes 
for  Gretchen  Miiller.  It  is  quite  true  that  she 
would  enter  our  profession  ?" 

"  True,  signer  ?  Does  not  the  child  herself 
say  that  music  is  to  her  as  her  life  ?  She  only 
waits  that  one  should  open  the  door  for  her. 
There  is  the  Conservatoire  at  Naples — that  is 
the  door.  When  I  come  back  from  those 
places  I  will  pass  through  here  again,  and  then 
I  can  take  her  with  me  to  London,  and  after- 
ward we  will  arrange  all." 


"That  is  not  good,"  said  the  signor.  "I 
have  thought  of  it  better.  The  child  is  drawn 
hither  and  thither  —  she  knows  not  what  she 
would." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  true.  Ask  her  will  she  be 
one  of  us,  and  her  face  lights  up ;  say  to  her 
'Come,'  and  her  tears  do  fall.  What,  then, 
can  one  do  ?" 

"Decide  for  her.  If  you  leave  her  here  un- 
til you  return,  these  friends  of  whom  you  speak 
— and  I  have  had  one  of  them  here  to-night 
after  her,  a  low  fellow,  of  the  mechanic  sort — 
will  seize  upon  her  again,  and  persuade  her 
that  it  is  her  duty  to  remain  here.  She  will 
say  yes,  and  there  will  be  an  end.  I  go  to 
London  in  an  hour  from  this  time.  She  shall 
go  with  me.  Give  me  a  letter  for  your  serv- 
ants that  they  make  every  thing  comfortable 
for  her,  and  take  care  of  her  as  fitting  until 
your  return.  Then  she  shall  begin  her  musical 
education  until  such  time  as  she  can  be  sent  to 
Naples." 

"That  is  very  good,"  said  madame,  -"bnt 
too  quick.  Why,  she  can  not  even  see  these 
people  of  hers  again ;  and  we  must  allow  that 
she  has  some  sort  of  affection  for  them.  Can 
you  not  wait  until  to-morrow  ?" 

The  signor  thought  of  Patch,  the  daring  hate 
of  the  woman,  and  all  it  might  do  fir  him  if 
he  lingered  near  her. 

"  Do  I  ever  wait  when  once  I  have  said  I 
will  go?  I  go  to-night,  and  Gretchen  Miiller 
goes  with  me.  These  people  of  whom  you 
speak  will  do  her  no  good ;  they  are  rude  and 
coarse.  I  have  already  seen  another  beside 
the  man  who  came.  If  they  have  any  de- 
mands upon  her — if  she  owes  them  any  thing 
for  board  and  lodging — they  can  see  you  before 
you  go,  and  you  will  satisfy  them." 

"It  is  quick,"  said  madame,  thoughtfully; 
"  but  there  is  no  other  way.  And  I  will  make 
all  pleasant  for  her  when  I  come.  She  shall 
not  need  to  regret." 

Madame  went  to  the  sofa  and  kissed  Gret- 
chen, who  woke  with  a  start  of  fear. 

"Yes,  madame,  I  am  quite  ready,"  she  said, 
as  she  saw  the  splendid  figure  bending  over 
her.  "  I  do  know  my  part  in  the  chorus.  Ah ! 
but  I  did  think  I  would  much  longer  have  rest- 
ed. Is  it  that  we  must  now  go?" 

"  It  is,  little  one,"  said  madame,  half-sadly ; 
"but  not  to  the  concert.  You  must  take  a 
longer  journey  than  that  to-night.  The  signor 
has  decided  for  you  that  you  go  with  him  to 
London.  It  will  not  be  well  that  you  wait  for 
me ;  but  I  shall  come  to  you  soon,  and  you  shall 
be  very  happy." 

"  That  I  go  to  London,  and  with  the  signor, 
and  so  soon! "said  Gretchen,  dreamily.  But 
indeed,  since  she  arose  that  morning,  all  life 
had  been  like  a  dream,  and  nothing  seemed 
strange  to  her  any  more.  All  her  life  lay  far 
away  from  her;  it  was  an  effort  to  remember 
it.  Things  that  had  happened  only  yesterday 
showed  in  a  dim  light,  as  of  years  and  years 
ago.*  And  for  the  future,  that  had  no  reality 
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cither.  Some  one  there  would  lead  her  by  the 
hand  forth  into  that  land  of  music  which  she 
felt  was  her  home ;  but  of  the  way  she  knew 
not — she  could  only  go  as  she  was  led. 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead.  It 
caught  in  the  blue  ribbon  which  fastened  her 
hah'.  That  blue  ribbon — who  had  given  it  to 
her?  The  Herr  Monkeston,  and  he  had  spoken 
to  her  last  night,  only  it  seemed  much  longer 
since  than  that,  and  the  words  were  now  like 
a  sweet  half-forgotten  tune.  And  then  came 
back  to  her  what  the  Frau  Bratchet  had  said 
in  the  morning,  that  madame  with  the  good, 
grave  face  was  ill,  and  they  wanted  some  one  to 
help  them,  and  she  would  have  gone,  only  every 
thing  changed  after  that. 

"Must  it  be,  then,  that  I  go  so  soon,  ma- 
dame?"  she  said,  with  a  wondering,  wistful  look 
upon  her  face,  yet  rising  with  meek  obedience, 
as  though  ready,  there  and  then,  for  any  thing 
they  told  her  to  do ;  "  and  that  I  give  to  none 
of  my  friends  my  farewell  ?  Ah !  then  that  is 
not  good.  Can  I  not  for  one  moment  go  to 
them  and  tell  them  it  is  not  that  I  forget  ?  For 
madame  is  ill — my  other  madame,  who  has  been 
so  good  to  me ;  and  the  Fraulein  Monkeston 
will  wonder  that*I  do  not  come,  and  she  will 
say  Gretchen  remembers  not.  Ah,  if  I  could 
only  see  them,  then  I  could  be  well  content ; 
but  that  they  say  of  me, '  She  forgets ' — how 
shall  I  bear  it  ?" 

Notturino  came  forward,  twisting  in  his  fin- 
gers the  bit  of  paper  on  which  Roger  Monk- 
eston had  written  his  name.  All  this  under- 
hand work  was  rather  tiresome,  but  still,  when 
one  had  begun  a  thing,  one  must  finish  it.  Gret- 
chen must  go  away  at  once,  before  more  mes- 
sages and  inquiries  complicated  his  movements. 
Besides,  too,  the  change  would  really  be  for  her 
good. 

"There  is  no  time  for  farewells,"  he  said. 
"Your  friends  know  you  are  here.  If  they 
wished  it  so  much  they  might  come  and  see 
you." 

"Do  they,  then,  know?"  said  Gretchen,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  Yes.  Some  one  went  to  this  Frau  Brat- 
chet of  whom  you  speak  to  tell  her  you  are  here. 
People  do  not  care  so  much,  little  one,  as  you 
think.  The  world  will  still  go  on  here  without 
you,  and  then  Madame  Fortebracchio  will  make 
all  right  for  you.  She  will  be  here  some  days 
longer." 

"Yes,"  said  madame,  "until  past  Sunday. 
I  will  send  to  the  Frau  Bratchet  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  her  every  thing ;  and,  if  she 
loves  .you  so  much,  the  good  woman  will  be 
glad  that  you  are  happy.  And  as  for  the  oth- 
er friends  " — for  the  kind-hearted  lady  saw  that 
Gretchen's  lip  was  still  trembling  with  suppress- 
ed emotion — "I  will  tell  them  too,  and  they 
shall  know  how  sorry  you  are  to  go  away.  Do 
not  fear,  child,  that  I  will  let  you  seem  ungrate- 
ful to  any  one.  Or  stay — " 

And  madame  looked  at  her  watch.  Nottu- 
rino bent  his  brows  and  shook  his  head,  but  she 


took  no  notice.  Had  she  not  once  been  a  girl 
herself,  and  did  she  not  know  what  it  meant  to 
leave  home  and  friends  ? 

"I  think  there  is  time.  You  shall  send  a 
little  note,  and  ask  them  to  come.  If  you  can 
but  see  them  for  a  moment,  it  will  make  you 
quite  happy.  I  will  not  have  you  that  you  go 
away  with  the  tears  in  your  eyes.  Notturino, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  sent  immediately,  will  you 
not?" 

Notturino  bowed.  Of  course,  he  was  at  ma- 
dame's  service. 

"That  is  good,"  said  Gretchen,  brightening 
up,  as  madame  brought  what  she  needed  from 
a  dainty  port-folio.  "Now  they  will  say  no 
more  that  I  forget.  Whom  shall  I,  then,  ask  ? 
It  must  be  .that  the  Fraulein  Jean  will  not  leave 
her  mother  who  is  ill.  But  the  good  Herr 
Monkeston  will  come.  Only — " 

"  You  have  no  time  for  '  only,'  child.  If 
you  want  him  to  come,  tell  him  so, "  said  Nottu- 
rino, with  a  quiet  smile.  And  he  watched  a 
flush  come  and  go  upon  Gretchen's  cheeks. 
Let  her  ask  whom  she  would  to  come  and  bid 
her  farewell,  what  difference  would  it  ever 
make  ? 

This  was  her  letter.  The  writing  of  it  took 
away  some  of  the  sadness  which  had  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  her  heart : 

"It  has  come  to  me,  what  I  so  much  longed 
for ;  but  I  have  pain  that  I  leave  you,  my  friends. 
The  signor  wills  that  I  go  with  him  to  Londop 
to-night,  and  he  will  open  for  me  the  way  to 
my  new  life.  Are  you  not,  then,  glad  for  me  ? 
Some  day  I  shall  come  back  to  you.  It  is  to 
me  sad  that  I  can  not  come  to  you,  but  ma- 
dame says  I  may  ask  that  the  Herr  Monkeston 
will,  of  his  kindness,  come  to  me  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  I  may  make  to  him,  and  to  you  all, 
my  farewell.  Alas !  my  Fraulein  Jean,  that  I 
see  you  no  more,  and  madame  who  is  ill.  But 
I  have  not  made  it  so.  I  do  keep  you  always 
in  my  heart.  Do  let  it  be  that  I  may  see  your 
brother,  and  then  I  shall  learn  of  you.  Ah 
me,  but  I  am  not  happy  when  I  think  that  I 
leave  you!  Remember  ' Gretchen  always. 
Lebeivohl." 

Gretchen  smiled  as  she  folded  the  letter  up. 

"I  shall  now  see  him,"  she  thought,  "and 
it  will  all  be  well." 

Notturino  smiled,  too.  He  would  take  the 
letter  himself,  for  one  could  never  trust  these 
waiters;  and  besides  he  had  several  things  to 
do  in  the  town. 

Gretchen  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  went  away. 

"Pretty,"  he  said  to  himself,  opening  and 
reading  it,  as  he  strolled  up  and  down  his  own 
room.  "  Madame  might  well  say  she  wished 
I  would  coine  to  make  things  straight.  Poor 
child !  Well,  if  she  thinks  he  will  not  come,  so 
much  the  better."  And  then  he  began  to  put 
his  things  together  for  the  journey. 

Gretchen  waited  restlessly.  Jean  would  have 
her  note  in  five  minutes;  in  five  more  Roger 
might  come.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed, 
half  an  hour.  In  another  half-hour  they  must 
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start.  Would  he  not  come?  Had  she  asked 
in  vain,  then?  Gretchen's  face  overclouded 
again,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  pride  in  its 
sadness  this  time. 

Notturino  came  back. 

"This  friend  of  yours  is  tardy.  Perhaps 
in  England  it  is  not  the  way  that  young  girls 
make  appointments  so.  It  might  have  been 
better,  Gretchen,  that  you  had  let  madame  give 
your  farewells  for  you." 

A  bright  light  flashed  in  Gretchen's  eyes. 

"Madame,  is  it  that  I  have  not  done  well  ?" 

"I  know  not,  my  child.  These  English 
ways  are  so  different.  Trouble  not  yourself, 
though.  There  is  no  wrong  in  your  heart. 
If  he  comes  not,  you  are  still  but  as  you  were. 
But  I  forgot.  Do  you  want  money  ?" 

"No,  madame,"  said  Gretchen,  quietly. 
"You  remember  that  you  did  give  me  some 
yesterday.  It  is  not  that.  I  am  now  ready 
to  go.  I  will  not  be  sorry  any  more." 

"  That  is  right,  little  one.  One  day  you  will 
come  back,  and  all  will  be  well.  It  is  now 
time  that  you  go." 

A  cab  was  sent  for,  madame  kissed  the  girl 
tenderly,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer  until  they 
met  again,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours  from 
the  close  of  the  oratorio  Notturina  and  the 
prima  donna's  little  favorite  were  on  their  road 
to  the  Cruxborough  station. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PATCH,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral 
door,  rocking  to  and  fro  in  her  dumb,  ineffect- 
ual misery,  felt  that  she  had  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take by  following  that  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion. She  had  placed  herself  in  direct  antag- 
onism to  Notturino.  Instead  of  quietly  ob- 
serving his  plans,  and  then  as  quietly  frustra- 
ting them  by  information  which  she  could  supply 
to  Gretchen,  she  had  brought  her  own  personal 
hatred  into  the  matter.  She  had  made  this 
man  her  enemy  by  defying  him  to  his  face. 
Now  all  his  skill,  all  his  energy,  all  his  craft 
would  be  directed  against  her.  Being  awake 
to  the  danger  of  her  presence,  he  would  use  ev- 
ery means  to  rid  himself  of  it,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  keep  Gretchen  out  of  her  way.  Ah,  if  she 
had  but  strangled  that  serpent  of  rage  when 
first  it  thrust  forth  its  hissing  tongue!  but  now 
it  had  wrapped  her  in  its  coils,  and  now  she 
was  crushed,  powerless,  able  to  see  only  the  on- 
coming steps  of  mischief,  not  any  more  to  stay 
them. 

She  looked  across  to  the  little  bow-window- 
ed shop.  It  was  brightly  lighted  up  now,  and 
Mrs.  Bratchet  was  sitting  behind  the  counter. 
Patch  rose  and  went  to  her.  Possibly  she 
might  hear  something  about  Gretchen.  At 
any  rate,  even  to  talk  about  her  would  do  some- 
thing to  help  away  this  dull,  black  despair  which 
had  taken  hold  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Bratchet,  in  her  clean  print  gown,  clean 


cap  and  white  apron,  knitting  away  there  be- 
hind the  counter,  looked  the  picture  of  cheer- 
ful gravity.  She  had  been  at  the  house  all 
day.  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  not  worse,  but 
some  one  needed  to  be  constantly  with  her,  in 
case  the  faintness  came  on  again ;  so  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  having  been  home  for  half  an  hour, 
and  finding  all  right  there,  had  come  back  to 
attend  to  the  shop. 

"Mercy  on  us!"  she  said,  starting  up  as 
Patch's  tall  figure  darkened  the  door-way. 
"  You  come  in  so  still,  while  I  thought  it  was 
a  sperit.  You're  a  welcome  sight,  anyway,  for 
I  was  a-wondering  about  them  there  baskets. 
I  lay  you've  been  to  the  college  yard." 

"Yes,"  said  Patch.  "Gretchen  told  me 
where  they  belonged,  and  I  delivered  the  things 
all  right,  so  you  may  rest  easy.  I've  got  the 
money,  too — five-and-sixpence  from  Ballingers, 
and  four  shillings  from  Balmains,  and  some 
more  from  the ' Cruxborough  Arms.'" 

"  Never  heed  it,  honey,  while  morning ;  it's 
safe  enough  in  your  pockets,  I'se  warrant.  I 
haven't  paid  you  this  good  bit  past  for  the 
fetchin'  and  the  carryin';  and  then  there's  them 
starch  things  last  week  to  go  forrad.  We'll 
settle  it  up  to-morrow,  and'  make  the  money 
even.  You  haven't  seed  ought  of  Gretchen, 
have  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  saw  her  come  to  the  Festival  in 
madame's  carriage;  and  I  saw  her  go  away  in 
it,  too.  I  wish  any  body  would  tell  me  what 
it  means." 

."Why,  it  means  madame's  been  and  gone 
and  sent  for  her  again,  that's  what  it  means ; 
and  there'll  never  be  no  peace  now  while  she 
gets  fairly  swept  in  among  'em.  I've  telled 
her  she'd  be  a  vast  safer  among  her  own  sort  ; 
and  I've  set  it  afore  her  what  a  good  home  she'd 
have  with  Miss  Jean  here ;  but,  law !  you  might 
as  well  set  a  linnet's  cage  door  open,  and  then 
stand  on  t'other  side  with  a  bit  of  sugar.  When 
they've  a  chance  they'll  go. " 

Patch  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  counter,  and 
rested  her  sharp  chin  in  the  palms  of  her  two 
hands.  Not  at  all  a  customer  likely  to  increase 
the  respectability  of  the  little  shop ;  so  Mrs. 
Bratchet  asked  her  round  to  a  chair  at  the 
back  where  she  would  not  be  so  conspicuous. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  wearily.  .  "I'll 
go  out  again  somewhere.  I'm  better  ont." 

"Out  again!"  And  Mrs.  Bratchet  stopped 
to  count  the  stitches  on  her  needle.  "You'd 
a  deal  better  go  and  sit  down  at  your  own  fire- 
side, and  have  a  bit  o'  something,  and  make 
yourself  comfortable.  'You  look  as  if  you  were 
starved  out.  I'll  away  to  Gurtha,  and  fetch 
you  a  bite  of  brcad-and-cheese." 

Patch  did  not  refuse  the  offered  kindness, 
for  she  was  beginning  to  feel  very  faint.  Mrs. 
Bratchet  soon  came  back  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply, and  a  mug  of  milk. 

"  Here,  then ;  Gurtha  says  you're  welcome. 
And  maybe,  if  you're  for  going  -out  again,  you 
wouldn't  mind  calling  at  the  '  Cruxborough 
Arms,'  and  asking  if  Gretchen's  there.  It's  all 
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right  if  she  is,  nobbut  one  likes  to  know ;  and, 
better  still,  if  madame  wants  to  keep  her  over- 
night, for  then  I'd  stop  here  with  the  missis, 
as  maybe  somebody  extry  'ud  be  a  convenience. 
I  lay  the  wench  wouldn't  like  being  with  her- 
self in  the  house,  or  I'd  stop  anyways." 

"  You  may,  then,"  said  Patch,  "  and  I'll  see 
to  her.  She  can  sleep  with  me  easy  enough  at 
Daniel's  cottage.  I'll  look  after  her  as  long  as 
you  want  to  be  here  ;  and  I'll  go  straight  away 
now,  or  I  shall  not  see  her  before  she  begins  to 
get  ready  for  the  concert." 

And  Patch  went  away.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  according  to  her  own  wishes  than 
that  errand  which  Mrs.  Bratchet  had  given  her 
to  the  "  Cruxborough  Arms,"  and  the  chance 
of  having  Gretchen  under  her  care  for  a  night 
or  two.  If  only  she  could  keep  within  reach 
of  the  girl,  get  speech  with  her  now  and  then, 
all  might  yet  be  well.  « 

She  went  to  the  hotel.  A  waiter  whom  she 
had  not  seen  before  came  to  her. 

"A  young  girl  named  Gretchen  Miiller  is 
here  with  madame  the  prii.ta  donna — Madame 
ITortebracchio.  Will  you  say  I  want  to  see 
her  ?  I  have  brought  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Bratchet  in  the  college  yard — the  woman  with 
whom  she  lodges." 

Patch  thought  she  had  better  keep  her  own 
name  back ;  that  was  not  very  likely  to  bring 
Gretchen  down,  if  the  signer  were  able  to  pre- 
vent her  from  coming. 

The  waiter  returned  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Madame  was  very  sorry  indeed,  but  the  young 
person  had  just  gone  away.  If  any  of  her 
friends  had  any  questions  to  ask,  or  if  any  debts 
had  been  left  unpaid,  madame  would  be  at  lib- 
erty for  an  hour  after  noon  the  next  day,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  settle  every  thing. 

"  Gone  ?"  said  Patch.  "What  does  it  mean  ? 
Where  has  she  gone  ?" 

"  Dunno,  missis.  Isn't  no  concern  o'  mine. 
That's  all  the  message  the  lady  gave  me.  I  reck- 
on you'd  best  be  off  now.  We  haven't  no  room 
here  to-night  for  such  as  you.  It's  overthrong." 

Patch  turned  and  went  to  a  side  door,  where 
she  could  generally  pick  up  some  one  whom 
she  knew.  She  was  not  disappointed ;  her  old 
friend  of  the  dinner-scraps  was  just  coming 
along  with  an  empty  tray. 

"  Nothing  for  you  this  time,  Patch,"  he  said, 
cheerily.  "  It's  only  just  took  in.  You  should 
have  come  a  bit  later,  and  I'd  have  took  care 
you  got  something.  Law !  but  you  do  look  as 
if  you  wanted  filling  up  a  bit.  Washing's  a 
bad  trade,  an't  it  ?" 

"  It  does  for  me,"  said  Patch.  "  I  don't  take 
n.  deal  of  feeding.  And  I'm  not  hungry  either, 
for  that  matter,  thank  you.  I  came  with  a 
message  for  the  young  woman  whom  madame 
has  taken  such  a  fancy  to,  but  one  of  the  wait- 
ers told  me  she  had  gone  out." 

"Well,  yes,  if  you  call  setting  off  to  London 
going  out,  I  should  say  she's  gone  out,  fast 
enough.  I  fetched  a  cab  for  them  myself  not 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  back." 


"Them?  Why,  who  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
Patch,  with  a  terrible  prevision  of  what  Nottu- 
rino  might  have  done  to  get  Gretchen  away 
from  the  place.  "I  want  the  young  girl  who 
lodges  with  Mrs.  Bratchet." 

"Ay,  that  same.  She's  in  good  luck,  for 
she's  going  to  madame's  house,  and  the  signer's 
took  her.  I  heard  that  much,  for  madame 
come  with  her  right  away  to  the  front  door, 
and  kissed  her,  and  made  as  much  fuss  as  if 
she'd  been  her  own  daughter ;  and  no  wonder 
neither,  for  she's  a  real  sweet  creature.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to  catch  'em  yet," 
he  continued,  noting  what  might  be  a  flash  of 
angry  surprise  in  Patch's  eyes,  and  thinking 
perhaps  she  had  come  about  some  money  due 
to  her  from  the  young  girl.  "  The  train  don't 
go  while  seven,  and  there's  plenty  o'  short  cuts 
back  way,  for  them  as  knows  'em,  to  the  sta- 
tion. I  likes  folks  to  have  their  own,  if  that's 
it.  Across  Perks's  yard,  and  down  Cross  Lane, 
you'd  a'most  be  there  in  no  time." 

And  the  waiter  stepped  aside  to  look  at  the 
great  clock  in  the  entrance ;  but  when  he  came 
back  Patch  had  disappeared. 

Like  a  wild  creature  she  sped  down  the 
High  Street,  through  the  college  yard,  past  the 
closed  iron  gates  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works. 
One  of  the  church  clocks  struck  seven ;  then 
another.  Almost  she  thought  she  heard  the 
sharp,  shrill  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle. 

"God  help  me '."panted  the  woman,  her 
heart  beating  thick  and  loud  and  fast,  as  she 
struggled  on  against  the  driving  wind ;  and  in 
the  distance  the  station  lights  began  to  glim- 
mer through  the  dark.  The  cathedral  chimes 
sounded  the  quarters,  and  then  seven  times  the 
great  bell  beat  out  its  slow,  heavy  note.  Fast- 
er, faster  she  fled ;  and  now  she  could  see  the 
red,  glaring  eyes  of  the  London  train  —  not 
moving,  no,  thank  Heaven !  not  moving,  only 
staring  at  her  like  balls  of  fire  in  the  misty 
dark  ;  faster,  faster ;  and  now  that  was  indeed 
the  railway  whistle,  as  Patch  tore  through  the 
entrance,  and  the  red  eyes  began  to  quiver, 
and  the  black  line  of  carriages  writhed  slowly, 
slowly  along,  slipping  past  her  one  by  one,  as 
faint,  breathless,  she  pressed  forward,  until, 
just  as  she  stood  upon  the  platform,  the  last 
glided  by.  In  it  she  caught  the  flash  of  Gret- 
chen's  golden  curls,  and  by  the  door  sat  the 
Signer  Notturino,  who,  seeing  the  woman  rush 
on,  wild,  excited,  past  the  porters,  who  tried 
to  hold  her  back,  raised  his  hat  to  her,  and 
sneered,  with  infinite  politeness.  There  was 
no  need  to  be  angry  with  the  poor  wretch  any 
more. 

And  now,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  all  was  lost. 

But  a  bright  thought  flashed  through  Patch's 
brain,  even  as  she  stood  there  on  the  platform 
glaring  after  the  departing  carriages.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  along  the  rail  was  the  shunting, 
to  which  the  south  trains  ran  very  slowly  ;  and 
there  was  sometimes  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes 
before  they  got  on  the  other  line.  She  had 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  money  in  her  pocket  —  more 
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than  fifteen  shillings.  There  might  be  time 
yet  for  her  to  take  a  ticket,  and  reach  the  train 
before  it  started  again.  Quietly  turning  away, 
that  the  people  standing  about  might  not  notice 
or  follow  her,  she  went  to  the  office,  asked  for 
her  ticket,  and  going  out  by  a  back  way  slipped 
past  in  the  dark,  and  ran  along  beside  the  line 
until  she  came  up  with  the  train.  It  had  not 
yet  begun  to  move  again.  Daniel  was  stand- 
ing on  the  step  outside  his  van. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Daniel,  let  me  in  !"  she 
said,  clutching  his  arm.  "  I'm  all  right.  I've 
got  a  ticket.  You  needn't  be  afraid." 

Daniel  looked  at  her  keenly.  Well  for 
Patch  that  she  had  a  good  character  with  her 
landlady,  had  never  been  known  to  steal  or  do 
any  thing  dishonest. 

"You're  a  decent  woman,"  he  said;  "but 
I  wouldn't  do  it  for  every  body." 

And  then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  nearest 
carriage  and  thrust  her  in,  shut  it  with  a  re- 
sounding bang,  sounded  his  whistle,  and  the 
train  moved  on. 

With  just  one  great  sob  of  thankfulness, 
which  for  the  time  drowned  every  other  feel- 
ing, Patch  fell  back  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Gretchen  would  be  safe  now. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FOR  a  while  Patch  could  neither  think,  feel, 
nor  fear.  A  kind  of  mental  swoon  came  over 
her,  and  mercifully  lulled  her  to  rest.  Then 
came  the  reaction.  The  tears  gathered  under 
her  hot  eyelids,  and  slowly  rolled  down  her 
cheeks.  By -and -by,  when  she  opened  her 
eyes,  she  found  that  a  traveling-rug  had  been 
•wrapped  round  her.  Then  some  one  held  a 
flask  of  brandy  to  her  lips.  She  drank,  then 
lay  back  again,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of 
any  thing ;  but  slowly  her  thoughts  awoke ; 
she  was  able  once  more  to  remember  and  look 
forward. 

There  were  yet  four  hours  of  quiet  before 
the  train  reached  London  —  time  enough  to 
gather  herself  up  and  consider  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  only  thing  which  seemed  perfectly 
clear  to  her  at  present  was  that  Gretchen  must 
be  rescued  from  Notturino's  influence.  She 
had  meant,  if  she  could  but  have  reached  the 
Cruxborongh  station  in  time,  to  have  told  her 
who  and  what  this  man  was  to  whom  she  had 
committed  the  conduct  of  her  life.  She  was 
sure  the  girl  would  have  staid  among  the  mean- 
est surroundings  then,  would  have  given  up  all 
her  romantic  dreams,  and  toiled  on  to  the  end 
of  her  days  in  Mr.  ArnclifFe's  lacquering-room, 
rather  than  have  bought  fume  and  wealth  at 
the  price  which  Notturino  would  have  wished. 
And  as  for  the  truth  of  the  strange  story,  told 
so  suddenly,  they  knew  each  other.  Gretchen 
had  never  heard  any  thing  but  truth  from  her 
lips — truth  told  harshly  and  roughly  sometimes, 
but  always  truth.  She  would  not  have  doubted. 


That  story,  then,  must  be  told  now,  as  soon 
as  they  got  out  at  the  London  station.  Not- 
turino, faced  suddenly  with  his  own  dastardly 
life,  Patch  would  have  at  least  one  friend  on 
her  side,  and  the  signer  could  not  so  easily  fee 
a  policeman  to  drag  her  away.  When  the 
story  was  told,  Gretchen  should  make  her  own 
choice.  Patch  did  not  fear  what  that  choice 
would  be,  and  they  might  come  back  to  Crux- 
borough  together ;  or,  perhaps  better  still,  go 
quite  away  to  Stuttgart,  where  Gretchen  would 
be  safe  with  her  honest  old  mother.  But  all 
beyond  the  one  fierce  act  of  defiance  seemed 
yet  dim  and  uncertain.  She  could  not  think 
clearly  about  it.  Scheme  followed  scheme  in 
her  busy  brain,  until  the  very  effort  became  a 
weariness,  and  she  was  fain  to  rest  her  thoughts 
for  a  while  by  beginning  to  take  note  of  her 
fellow-passengers. 

There  were  three«of  them.  She  knew  two. 
One,  a  little  gray-haired  man,  with  a  Times 
doubled  over  his  knees,  and  a  flask  sticking 
out  of  one  of  his  side  pockets,  was  apparently 
asleep.  The  other,  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Waste- 
wood,  swathed,  like  a  respectable  nineteenth- 
century  mummy,  in  endless  folds  of  frieze  and 
shoddy,  was  chatting  away  with  the  third  pas- 
senger, a  commercial  traveler;  and  between 
them  they  very  often  knocked  the  wrong  nail 
on  the  head,  as  people  generally  do  who  talk 
without  knowing  whom  they  are  talking  to. 

"Capital  thing,  I  should  say,  that  bank  of 
Martinet's,"  began  the  traveler,  after  a  little 
process  of  adjustment  and  shaking  down,  which 
had  to  be  gone  through  every  half-hour  or  so. 
"Best  thing  in  Cruxborough,  if  it  only  lasts; 
but,  as  I  tell  people  who  cry  up  those  magnifi- 
cent investments,  'if  is  a  tremendously  long 
word  sometimes." 

"Why,  you  don't  think  there's  any  risk  of 
its  not  turning  up  trumps,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  For  any  thing  I  know  it  may  be 
good  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Only,  you  know, 
when  a  string  gets  tightened  up  to  the  tune  of 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  it  don't  take  a  hard 
knock  to  make  it  go  snap.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways say.  Lower  your  pitch  a  little,  and  then 
you  can  stand  against  a  turn  in  the  weather, 
damp,  or  panic,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 
sir.  You  don't  happen  to  be  in  it,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No.  I  had  some  shares  there  once,  but  I 
sold  out.  A  fellow  in  the  export  trade  like  me 
can't  do  with  his  money  tied  up.  It  turns  it- 
self over  better  in  business." 

"Ah!  export  trade.  Don't  hear  much  of 
that  in  these  parts.  Carry  it  on  through  agents, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  agents." 

"Ah!  I  like  a  business  of  that  kind,  that 
you  can  sit  in  your  counting-house  and  rake 
the  money  to  you,  without  tearing  up  and 
down  after  it.  There's  a  lawyer  in  Cruxbor- 
ough, though  —  Ballinger,  maybe  you  know 
him,  rather  a  stirring  man  about  the  place — 
who  has  a  splendid  lot  of  shares  in  Martinet's  ; 
indeed,  they  say  that's  what  keeps  him  up. 
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Plenty  of  string  for  the  kite,  sir ;  nothing  like 
that  for  making  it  get  up  well,  and  a  tidy  breeze 
of  self-conceit  to  start  with.  I  suppose  it  was 
old  Hiram  Armstrong,  of  Wastewood,  that 
gave  him  the  first  notion  of  it.  Old  Hiram, 
you  know,  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of 
the  bank.  He  was  a  better  friend  to  Bal- 
linger,  though,  if  they  say  true,  than  to  poor 
llalph  Monkeston,  of  the  Willowmarshes.  Bad 
thing  for  Ralph  when  he  found  out  the  taste 
of  the  Wastewood  brandy." 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you,"  said  the 
other,  taking  out  a  cigar  and  lighting  it,  "  that 
Mr.  Hiram  Armstrong  was  my  uncle." 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  no  offense.  Old  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  a  most  respectable  man — wouldn't 
have  said  it  if  I'd  known,  of  course,  but  it  only 
came  as  I  heard  it ;  and  people  will  talk.  Very 
sorry,  though,  'pon  my  word  I  am." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  giving 
his  individual  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
progress  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  his  cigar. 
Puff,  puff.  "I  always  let  people  have  their 
say" — puff,  puff — "and  then  I  put  mine  in; 
and  what  I've  got  to  say  is  this,  if  a  fellow 
can't  say  no  to  a  glass  too  much,  he'd  better 
blame  himself  before  other  folks  blame  any  one 
else  for  him.  Why,  sir,  where  should  I  have 
been  now,  do  you  think,  and  knocking  about 
all  my  life  down  there  in  the  colonies,  if  I  hadn't 
been  able  to  put  my  hand  on  the  top  of  my  glass 
when  I'd  had  enough  ?" 

The  commercial  traveler  looked  inquisitive- 
ly into  the  face  of  his  companion,  as  if  he  should 
like  to  know  the  situation  a  little  better  before 
he  said  what  he  thought.  Mr.  Armstrong  re- 
plied to  the  look. 

"Export  trade  —  hard  goods — Sydney  and 
Adelaide.  Settled  down  at  Cruxborough  a 
while  ago,  because  of  the  property  at  Waste- 
wood,  but  a  dreadfully  dull  old  hutch  of  a 
place." 

"Oh!  I'm  in  the  drapery  line — very  good 
house  in  Manchester.  Sorry  I  mentioned 
any  thing  about  old  Mr.  Armstrong,  sir — very 
sorry." 

"No  offense.  Don't  mind  it  a  bit.  But 
poor  old  Uncle  Hiram  set  himself  straight  at 
the  last,  if  there  ever  was  any  thing  wrong. 
He  came  down^very  handsomely,  he  did  ;  and 
what  Ralph  lost,  young  Roger  won." 

"Indeed,  sir — I  wasn't  aware.  Shows  one 
shouldn't  come  down  too  sharp  upon  a  man 
until  you  get  the  particulars.  Came  down 
handsomely,  did  he  ?" 

The  little  man  with  the  gray  hair,  who  had 
been  exhibiting  signs  of  returning  animation 
for  some  time,  mfiv  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  began 
to  listen  quietly. 

"  Yes,  I  should  call  it  very  handsomely  in- 
deed. I  had  a  letter  from  him,  poor  old  boy — 
I  was  out  in  Adelaide  then,  you  know — couldn't 
have  been  written  above  a  week  before  his 
death — and  he  told  me  he'd  handed  over  some 
of  those  Martinet  bank  shares  to  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger,  for  the  benefit  of  Ralph  Monkeston's  son 


— enough  for  his  education,  and  to  put  him  out 
to  something  respectable  when  the  time  came 
for  it.  I  call  that  a  tidy  thing  for  a  man  to 
do— a  very  tidy  thing  indeed;  and  specially 
when,  as  you  may  say,. there's  no  particular  call 
for  it." 

"Very,  sir.  I'll  never  say  another  word 
against  the  old  gentleman  as  long  as  I  live. 
You  see,  coming  to  Cruxborough  as  I  do  on 
business,  and  always  stopping  at  the  '  Crown 
and  Cushion,'  I  hear  something  of  what's  go- 
ing on ;  and  I've  picked  up  a  good  deal  about 
those  Monkestons,  one  way  and  another.  Mrs. 
Monkeston's  a  very  respectable  party.  I  call 
there  sometimes  with  soft  goods — she's  in  the 
ready-made  linen  line,  you  know — and  some- 
times I  ask  how  things  are  going.  And  that 
straightens  up  what  rather  puzzled  me  a  good 
while  back,  when  Roger  got  into  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works.  Wonderful  man,  that  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works — don't  happen 
to  know  him,  do  you,  sir?" 

"  No ;  doesn't  do  any  thing  in  my  way.  If 
it  had  been  knives  and  forks,  I  dare  say  we 
should  have  smoked  a  cigar  together  long 
enough  before  this.  Heard  of  him,  though, 
often  enough.  And  so  young  Monkeston  has 
gone  there,  has  he  ?" 

"Yes,  sir — been  there  this  eight  years  and 
more.  I  must  say  I  was  a  bit  puzzled  when  I 
heard  of  his  going  to  a  place  like  that,  where 
it  takes  a  good  round  hundred  or  so  to  get 
a  lad  in,  and  a  favor  too,  when  all's  said  and 
done  ;  but  of  course  if  your  uncle  gave  them  a 
lift  in  that  way,  it  was  the  best  thing  Ballinger 
could  do  with  the  money.  That  squares  it  up 
exactly ;  for  Arncliffe  isn't  a  man,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  let  things  go  at  half-price." 

Puff,  puff.  Mr.  Armstrong  showed  symp- 
toms of  dozing.  His  companion  took  the  hint, 
and  kept  quiet,  having  ascertained  by  a  look  to- 
ward his  other  neighbor  that  no  conversation 
was  to  be  expected  in  that  direction.  Not 
another  word  was  spoken  until  the  train  began 
to  slacken  speed  for  ticket  collecting. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  that  rug  now,  ma'am,  if 
you  please  ;"  and  the  little  man  leaned  aside  to 
Patch,  who,  coming  to  herself  as  out  of  a  deep 
reverie,  began  to  thank  him  for  it  in  a  very  re- 
spectful manner. 

"I  think  I  know  your  face,  don't  I?"  said 
he,  folding  up  his  newspaper.  "I'm  sure  I've 
seen  it  before." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I'm  over  the  women  in  the  lac- 
quering-room." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  might  have  known  that  di- 
rectly, only  I  don't  often  go  in  there  now.  Out 
of  health— eh  ?" 

"No,  sir,  thank  you,  only  rather  tired." 

"Long  way  from  home — leaving  off  work  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  sir — I'm  not  quite  sure.  I  can't 
tell  just  what  I  may  be  going  to  do." 

"All  right — no  consequence.  Only,  if  you 
happen  to  want  a  character,  you  know  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  you  one  any  time." 

Then  the  train  stopped,  and  Mr.  Arncliffe, 
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who  had  come  up  to  London  to  rend  his  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society,  got  out.  So  did  Mr. 
Armstrong  and  the  commercial  traveler ;  but 
Patch  waited  until,  among  the  crowds  of  peo- 
ple who  thronged  the  platform,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  broad,  square-built  form  of  the  Sign- 
or  Notturino,  with  Gretchen  at  his  side.  He 
shouldered  his  way  through,  turning  now  and 
then  to  see  that  his  companion  was  safe,  to  the 
steps  of  the  first-class  waiting-room,  where  he 
left  her,  and  went  farther  up  the  station  to  the 
refreshment-rooms. 

Then  Patch  sprang  out,  darted  across  the 
platform,  laid  her  hand  with  a  firm  grasp  on 
Gretchen's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Come  with  me." 

That  was  all.  Something  in  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  her  face,  the  strong  clasp  of  her 
hand,  the  look  of  her  hollow,  burning  eyes,  told 
the  rest.  Without  a,  word  Gretchen  followed. 
There  was  no  time  either  to  think  or  to  hesi- 
tate. Patch  put  her  into  a  cab,  and  got  in  be- 
side her. 

"  To  the  London  Bridge  station." 

They  stopped  there.  Patch  waited  at  one 
of  the  entrances  until  the  driver  was  out  of 
sight  again,  and  then,  instead  of  going  into  the 
station,  went  to  a  little  lodging-house  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away — a  place  which  she  had 
known  well  in  years  past — and  there  she  bade 
the  girl  rest.  Truly  she  needed  rest  herself, 
too. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

IT  was  a  cheerless  little  room,  such  as  may 
be  found  by  dozens  in  many  a  back  street  of 
London — dull,  dingy,  smoke-dried.  Up  to  its 
very  doors  the  seething,  restless  tide  of  turmoil 
nnd  tumult  rolled,  but  turned  back  there,  and 
left  the  place  undisturbed  in  its  gray,  dead  level 
of  discomfort. 

Gretchen,  utterly  worn  out  now  with  alter- 
nate hope,  disappointment,  anxiety,  and  terror, 
lay  down  on  the  hard  bed,  and  presently  began 
to  sob  hysterically.  Patch  chafed  her  hands 
and  feet,  then  fetched  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
•when  she  had  taken  it,  watched  by  her  until 
she  slept. 

"  Lie  still,  child.  You  are  safe  here.  When 
yon  are  rested,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  Patch.  Until  the 
gray  dawn  of  the  morning  peeped  in  through 
the  curtained  window  and  the  din  of  traffic 
•waxed  strong  again,  she  sat  thinking,  thinking. 

That  journey  had  ended  much  better  than 
she  could  have  hoped.  There  had  been  no 
scene  with  Notturino,  no  need  for  defying  him, 
no  struggle  to  drag  Gretchen  away.  Things 
had  shaped  themselves  better  than  any  fore- 
thoughts of  hers  could  have  shaped  them. 
Patch  could  not  keep  back  a  grim  smile  as  she 
pictured  to  herself  the  most  noble  signor  com- 
ing back  from  his  brandy  and  soda-water,  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  finding  no  Gretchen  to 


take  care  of  any  more.  How  very  grand  he 
would  look  !  how  very  mighty  !  Of  course, 
after  he  had  searched  for  her  all  over  the  sta- 
tion, he  would  go  to  inquire  of  the  cabmen,  and 
find  out  that  two  people  had  been  taken  to  the 
London  Bridge  station.  And  then  —  what 
then? 

Patch  chuckled.  It  was  a  relief  to  have 
something  to  laugh  about.  In  those  days  the 
Argus  eye  of  the  telegraph  did  not  look  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  civilized  England. 
Patch,  sitting  there  in  the  little  back  room  of  the 
little  back  house,  had  no  fear  of  a  detective  in 
plain  clothes  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  quietly  walking  off  with  her  to  the  nearest 
police  station.  Justice  worked  more  slowly — 
and  so  did  injustice,  too,  for  that  matter — when 
even  railways  were  a  recently  invented  luxury, 
and  the  penny  newspaper  press  was  not  forever 
disturbing  society's  ocean  floor  with  its  terrible 
dredging-net.  Twenty  years  later,  Patch  might 
have  trembled ;  now,  thinking  of  the  signer's 
discomfiture,  she  need  only  smile.' 

After  some  hours  of  disturbed  sleep,  Gret- 
chen awoke. 

"Bring  to  me  my  music,"  she  said;  "it 
will  soon  be  time  that  I  go  with  madame  to 
the  oratorio." 

Then  she  stretched  herself  wearily,  gazed 
round  the  unfamiliar,  comfortless  little  room, 
listened  to  the  ceaseless  roar  of  life  which  was 
forever  surging  and  foaming  outside,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  hush  of  the  old  college  yard  at 
Cruxborough,  into  which,  only  the  morning  be- 
fore, she  had  awakened. 

"Where  am  I,  then?"  she  said  at  last; 
"and  what  is  every  thing?" 

"I  would  I  could  tell  you,  child," answered 
Patch  ;  "  I  should  be  a  wise  woman.  But  you 
are  safe  here  with  me  now.  For  a  while  you 
may  rest  and  be  at  peace.'' 

Gretchen  only  sighed,  and  turned  her  face 
away  to  the  wall.  She  was  too  tired,  too  con- 
fused to  think.  For  the  last  day  or  two  the 
scenes  in  the  little  drama  of  her  life  had  been 
shifting  so  quickly.  This  perpetual  effort  to 
realize  what  was  as  perpetually  changing  and 
re-arranging  itself  had  worn  her  out.  She 
could  only  let  herself  drift  passively  on  now ; 
she  could  neither  remember  nqr  hope.  Whnt 
did  it  all  mean,  then  ?  Was  it  only  a  dream  ? 
Should  she  wake  bv-and-by  and  find  herself 
again  in  the  lacquering-room  at  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  singing  to  that  voice  which  used 
to  answer  her  so  sweetly — coming  home,  night 
by  night,  to  the  cheerful  quiet  of  the  good 
Frau  Bratchet's  little  kitchen?  But  all  that 
was  so  dim  and  indistinct  now.  Over  it,  like 
fresco-painting  in  some  old  village  church,  lay 
the  gorgeous  coloring  which  the  last  two  days 
had  brought  into  her  life  ;  and  over  that,  again, 
lay  a  wash  of  faded  gray,  through  whose  dull 
monotony  here  and  there  a  touch  of  gold  and 
crimson  showed,  and,  more  rarely  still,  a  bit  of 
the  old  solid  marble  under  all. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  she  said  to  Patch,  read: ing 
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out  to  feel  for  a  hand  to  clasp  hers  in  this 
strange  confusion.  "  I  shall  then  know  that  I 
do  not  dream.  Tell  me  something." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  child  ;  it  is  time  you 
heard  it ;  and  then  you  shall  rest  again,  and 
we  will  think  what  is  to  be  done.  Faith,  it  is 
a  sad  story,  but  a  true  one." 

Patch  put  her  arm  round  Gretchen,  held  her 
very  closely  for  a  little  while,  and  then  began : 

"A  long  time  ago,  child — ah  me!  it  seems 
a  very  long  time  ago,  for  the  years  go  slowly 
when  one  has  to  starve  through  them  as  I  have 
done — I  was  young,  and  happy  enough — ay, 
and  some  said  not  ill-favored,  too — as  I  went 
through  the  Naples  streets  with  my  basket  of 
flowers ;  and  I  lived  with  an  old  peasant  wom- 
an, who  chided  me  if  I  did  not  come  home  ev- 
ery night  with  my  basket  empty,  and  my  pock- 
et full  of  bajocchi.  It  was  a  hard  life  —  but 
what  then  ?  We  do  not  suffer  when  our  hearts 
are  light,  and  old  Bianca  never  chided  me  so 
but  that  I  could  sing  like  a  nightingale  when 
she  had  done.  And  one  night  I  was  thus  sing- 
ing in  the  dusk  among  the  vines  on  the  road- 
side by  our  cottage,  and  there  came  a  signer, 
who  staid  to  listen  to  me,  and  praised  me 
much,  and  asked  of  me  all  my  life,  and  said  I 
was  made  for  better  things  than  to  sell  flowers 
for  the  old  Bianca.  So  he  would  have  me 
taught ;  and  many  a  day  he  came,  and  I  car- 
ried my  flower-basket  out  no  more ;  for  now 
all  the  time  I  worked  hard,  that  I  might  one 
day  be  a  great  singer.  And  he  told  me  he 
loved  me,  and  that  I  should  be  his  wife ;  and 
no  good  mother  said  to  me, '  Have  a  care,  thou 
foolish,  child ;  he  is  too  great  for  thee.  Gold 
can  never  wed  with  clay ;  it  must  be  that  they 
will  one  day  drop  apart.'  So  I  went  forth  to 
my  life  with  him,  my  grand  husband ;  and  if 
he  was  noble,  I  was  fair,  and  there  had  been 
brought  to  me,  even  as  to  him,  the  beautiful 
gift  of  song  that  made  us  of  the  same  country. 
And  for  a  while  I  was  happy,  and  the  days 
seemed  never  long,  until  one  day  the  fever 
came,  and  it  touched  me,  and  my  beauty  went, 
and  my  voice ;  and  when,  after  long  weeks,  I 
looked  forth  upon  the  world  again,  I  was  a 
faded  old  woman.  Why  should  he  love  me 
then,  when  he  could  no  longer  be  proud  of  me 
— when  I  could  no  longer  do  him  any  good  ? 
If  at  night  I  brought  my  flowers  back  to  old 
Bianca,  and  they  were  withered,  did  I  keep 
them?  did  I  care  for  them?  No.  There  was 
the  dusty  road-side — let  them  lie  there  and  die. 
So  he  threw  me  away— he  told  me  he  was 
tired  of  me;  and  do  you  think  that  so  I  would 
stay  by  him  any  longer?  There  was  to  tne 
only  my  pride  left,  and  a  dead  memory  of  the 
days  when  we  had  seemed  to  belong  to  each 
other ;  and  I  left  him,  that  he  might  make  for 
himself  his  own  life  ;  and  I  could  not  any  more 
sell  flowers — one  must  have  for  that  bright  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  lips  like  the  red  pome- 
granate in  its  ripeness.  So  I  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  used  to  sing  with  some  people  in 
the  streets,  and  I  lived  in  this  little  room,  and 


for  a  while  it  was  not  so  bad.  But  I  had  not 
sunshine  enough  to  keep  me  warm,  and  my 
singing  was  no  longer  good,  and  they  would 
not  have  me  with  them ;  and  one  told  me  that 
I  could  live  for  less  money  far  off  in  that  old 
place  of  Cruxborough  ;  so  I  went  there,  and  in 
the  cold  winter-time  I  was  singing  for  pence  in 
the  street  before  Mr.  Armstrong's  house,  and  he 
had  pity  on  me,  and  took  me  in,  and  I  served 
him  with  all  iny  heart  until  he  died." 

"Yes;  and  then  you  went  to  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  I  know,"  said  Gretchen,  whose 
tender  eyes  looked  now  through  tears  of  pity 
at  the  lean,  haggard,  yellow  face  beside  her. 
"Ah!  but  then  how  the  world  is  cruel,  and 
how  I  love  you  for  that  you  have  suffered ! 
And  is  it  that  you  have  never  seen  him  more, 
this  signer,  who  gave  over  to  care  for  you  ?" 

"Stop,  and  I  will  tellyou.  It  is  near  the 
end  now.  I  could  not  quite  forget  my  old  life 
— how  should  I  ?  and  when  I  knew  there  was 
music,  I  must  needs  go  to  listen.  Also,  how 
knew  I  but  that  I  might  again  see  him  ?  Well, 
Mr.  Arncliffe  gave  me  work  in  the  lacquering- 
room ;  and  one  day  yon  came  there,  and  I 
watched  you,  and  you  sang,  even  as  I  once 
sang  in  the  old  days ;  and  I  loved  you,  and  I 
learned  that  you  had  no  friends ;  so  I  brought 
you  to  where  I  lived,  that  you  might  not  be 
quite  alone.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
were  not  safe;  for  ah!  child,  it  is  a  wicked 
world,  and  you  looked  it  too  fearlessly  in  the 
face ;  and  many  came  and  went  where  we 
were,  and  I  watched  their  eyes  upon  you,  and 
I  was  afraid ;  and  I  asked  the  good  Mrs.  Brat- 
chet  to  let  you  be  with  her,  for  then  you  would 
be  quite  safe." 

"I  remember  all  this,"  said  Gretchen.  "I 
see  it  now  so  far  back.  But  why  come  you  not 
again  to  yourself?  I  would  know  did  you  ever 
see  the  signer,  your  husband,  again  ?" 

"Wait,  child.  It  was  before  this  Festival 
began ;  and  I  saw  that  something  had  dis- 
quieted you.  And  then  one  night  you  spoke 
of  your  home  at  Stuttgart,  and  that  you  had 
learned  music  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  that 
your  mother  would  have  you  away,  for  she 
feared  all  might  not  be  well.  And  there  came 
to  me  suddenly  a  great  light,  which  showed  me 
sorrow  for  you.  But  I  waited  patiently,  for 
how  could  I  tell  ?  And  I  watched,  and  I  was 
anxious;  and  at  last  this  signor  came  of  whom 
madame  had  said  that  she  would  name  you  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  Notturino,  my  husband,  Gret- 
chen ;  and  I  saw  him  bring  you  to  the  Festival, 
and  lift  you  out  of  that  carriage,  and  I  feared, 
for  I  knew  how  it  would  be  then.  And  after- 
ward, in  my  anger,  I  defied  him,  and  he  was  too 
strong  for  me ;  and  that  I  should  not  see  you 
any  more,  he  persuaded  madame  that  she  should 
let  you  come  away  with  him  at  once.  Well  for 
me  that  I  found  it  out!  Mrs.  Bratchet  had 
sent  me  with  a  message  for  you  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  waiter  told  me  you  had  just  gone.  I 
went  so  quickly  to  the  station — it  takes  my 
breath  away  now  to  think  of  it — and  I  was  just 
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too  late  ;  but  I  saw  you,  and,  ha !  how  the  sign- 
er did  sneer  at  me,  for  he  thought  the  game 
was  all  in  his  own  hands  then.  But  it  was 
not.  I  conquered,  and  now  you  are  here." 

"Ach,  Himmel!"  said  Gretchen,  "what  a 
wicked  world  it  is !  Whom,  then,  may  one 
trust  ?  And  madame  was  so  good  to  me." 

"Madame  is  good.  She  does  not  know. 
No  one  does  know.  I  would  not  harm  him 
while  he  does  no  wrong.  Nay,  even  if  I  spoke, 
who  would  then  believe  me  ?  for  I  am  poor,  and 
I  know  little,  and  they  think  that  I  am  crazy. 
And  so  I  may  be — I  can  not  tell.  But  when  I 
saw  him  reach  out  and  lay  his  hand  on  you, 
and  when  I  knew  how  he  would  draw  yon  after 
him,  and  flatter  you  with  his  fair  words,  then  my 
strength  came  to  me,  and  it  Was  told  me  what 
I  should  do.  Ah !  child,  the  world  is  fair  to 
those  who  look  out  upon  it  from  under  the  shad- 
ow of  golden  curls  like  yours ;  and  hope  is 
strong,  and  life  is  very  sweet ;  but  I  would 
rather  see  you  in  your  grave — yes,  with  my  own 
hands,  look  " — and*  Patch  stretched  out  those 
long,  lean  fingers  of  hers — "I  would  grip  your 
soft  white  throat  until  you  died,  before  you 
should  know  what  I  have  known,  and  learn  to 
give  your  love  where  nothing  but  a  curse  could 
come  upon  it !" 

Gretchen  turned,  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
Patch's  withered  face. 

"  Often  you  have  made  me  fear  because  you 
were  so  ernst.  Your  life  was  not  as  my  life. 
I  could  not  come  near  to  you.  Now  we  do  both 
suffer,  and  it  makes  us  that  we  are  no  longer 
strangers.  Ah !  then,  what  shall  we  do  ?  There 
are  none  who  care  for  us.  Must  we  then  live 
here  and  work  ?  Would  that  I  could  once  more 
kneel  by  my  mother,  and  hear  her  say  to  me, 
mein  Kind ;  I  would  then  be  at  rest." 

"  You  shall  go,  child — you  will  be  nowhere 
better.  I  have  thought  about  it.  It  will  not 
be  well  for  us  to  go  back  to  Cruxborough,  for 
there  Notturino  will  first  seek  you.  He  may 
go  safely  enough  now,  for  no  one  can  tell  him 
any  thing.  Perhaps,  after  we  have  given  him 
time  to  go  there  and  seek  you  and  be  disap- 
pointed, we  might  return ;  but  then  we  must 
explain  all,  and  many  would  not  believe  us,  and 
you  would  be  evil  spoken  of." 

"Also  I  do  not  wish  it,"  said  Gretchen,  sad- 
ly and  quietly.  "  I  think  that  my  friends  there, 
whom  I  trusted,  do  not  remember  me.  When 
I  found  that  I  must  go  away  so  quickly,  and 
madame  wished  me  not  to  leave  her  any  more, 
I  did  write  to  the  Fraulein  Monkcston,  asking 
her  that  she  would  but  for  one  moment  come  to 
me,  or  that  her  brother  would  let  me  give  him 
my  farewell ;  but  she  came  not.  It  may  be  she 
is  angry  that  I  leave  her.  Or  is  it  that  she 
thinks  I  am  what  you  call  bold,  that  I  ask  the 
Herr  Monkeston  to  come  to  me  ?  Ja  wohl,  then 
I  do  belong  to  myself.  I  give  her  no  more  rea- 
son that  she  does  turn  away  from  me." 

Patch  was  not  sorry  that  Gretchen  had  no 
wish  to  return  to  Cruxborough.  Notturino's 
influence  would  be  always  about  her  there ;  her 


will  would  never  be  safe  from  the  strong,  over- 
mastering power  of  his.  Stuttgart  was  the  only 
safe  refuge  for  her.  They  would  go  together 
there,  and  the  .good  Frau  should  know  all. 

"  But  we  must  wait,  child,  until  we  earn  mon- 
ey, or  until  your  mother  can  send  us  some.  It 
costs  much  to  go  so  far.  You  are  poor,  and  so 
am  I.  I  took  the  money  that  was  given  me  for 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  washing  to  pay  my  fare  here, 
but  the  good  soul  shall  have  it  again  one  of 
these  days.  I  will  not  rob  her." 

"  Ah  !  but,"  said  Gretchen,  brightly,  "  I  have 
money."  And  she  opened  the  little  pouch  in 
which  lay  madame's  note  and  the  blue  ribbon. 
"Look  here;  this  what  I  would  have  worked 
for  ten  whole  weeks  at  the  Herr  Arncliffe's,  un- 
til that  I  had  earned  it,  and  madame  gave  it  to 
me  when  I  did  sing  to  her  last  night.  Last 
night  ?  Ah !  then,  is  it  indeed  but  last  night, 
and  I  have  lived  so  long  since  then?  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  can  never  again  be  young." 
.Patch  took  the  note,  examined  it,  then  look- 
ed keenly  into  Gretchen's  face. 

"  Did  madame  give  you  this  ?  Are  you  sure? 
Was  it  not  the  Signer  Nottnvino  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  girl.  "He  did  give  to  me 
nothing.  It  pleased  madame  that  I  sang  to 
her,  and  she  put  it  herself  into  my  pouch,  and 
told  me  I  could  look  at  it  afterward.  And 
when  I  came  away  she  asked  me  would  I  have 
more,  but  I  liked  not  that  she  should  give  me 
charity."  • 

"  That  is  well.  I  would  rather,  child,  that 
you  pined  and  begged  than  that  you  took  any 
thing  from  the  Signer  Notturino.  And  whence 
came,  then,  that  blue  ribbon  ?" 

Gretchen  smoothed  it  gently  out,  and  pressed 
it  to  her  checks  before  she  put  it  back  into  the 
pouch.  She  did  not  blush  at  all,  nor  seem  dis- 
turbed, only  there  was  just  a  quiet  unhopeful- 
ness  in  her  voice  as  she  answered, 

"  The  Herr  Monkeston  gave  it  to  me,  and 
bade  me  that  I  should  wear  it  at  the  Festival. 
And  the  Fraulein  Jean  placed  it  for  me  in  my 
hair.  And  now  they  forget ;  and  when  I  ask 
that  he  would  once  more  come  and  see  me  be- 
fore I  go,  he  comes  not.  Even  he  thinks  that 
I  am  forward,  then.  Ah !  why  is  it  that  they 
do  not  understand  ?  And  now  there  is  nothing 
for  me  but  that  I  go  home." 

"Better  so,  child.  Madame's  money  will 
keep  us  here  for  a  few  days  until  we  know  what 
we  shall  do.  I  will  go  with  you  myself,  and 
stay  at  Stuttgart  a  while.  Everywhere  ono 
must  work.  I  may  as  well  work  there  as  else- 
where." 

"  That  is  beautiful,"  said  Gretchen,  dragging 
down  poor  Patch's  head  until  she  could  touch 
the  thin,  parched  lips  with  her  own,  so  soft  and 
rosy.  "You  will,  then,  stay  by  us;  and  my 
mother  will  love  you  because  you  have  been 
so  good  to  me,  and  endiich  we  shall  all  be  at 
peace.  There  is  no  more  any  song  in  me  now. 
It  is  to  me  long  ago  that  I  was  happy,  and  that 
I  had  friends  who  loved  me,  and  that  I  wished 
to  go  forth  into  the  Citroncn-land.  I  will  be 
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content  that  I  do  my  duty  in  the  little  home. 
Would  I  had  never  left  it,  for  truly  it  is  very 
hard  to  live  in  this  world!" 

And  Grctchen  hid  her  face  and  wept.  Ah ! 
now,  if  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  cathedral  one 
voice  of  human  love  and  tenderness  had  whis- 
pered to  her,  "Stay,  Gretchen  —  stay,"  would 
she  have  turned  away  and  murmured,  "I  know 
not?" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

WHEN  the  Signer  Notturino,  having  fortified 
himself  with- that  portion  of  brandy  and  soda- 
water  which  was  so  needful  to  the  sustentation 
of  his  outer  man,  returned  to  the  entrance  of 
the  ladies'  waiting-room,  he  found  no  Gretchen 
there.  He  called  her,  but  she  did  not  answer  ; 
he  looked  into  the  empty  carnages  which  were 
still  drawn  up  beside  the  platform;  no  one  was 
to  be  seen.  Then  he  began  to  inquire  of  the 
guards  and  porters,  some  of  whom  fancied  they 
had  seen  a  girl  such  as  he  described,  but  could 
not  be  quite  sure.  One  said  a  girl  in  a  blue 
cloak  had  been  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
platform,  standing  by  the  down  train  ;  another 
thought  she  might  very  likely  have  mistaken 
the  carriages,  and  taken  her  seat  in  one  which 
had  been  going  on.  It  was  dangerous,  they 
said,  to  leave  young  girls  alone  in  a  station  like 
that,  where  there  was  so  mucli  traffic.  They 
were  sure  to  get  confused,  and  then  there  Avas 
no  telling  what-might  happen. 

At  last,  after  nearly  an  hour  of  fruitless 
search,  one  of  the  porters  suggested  that  they 
should  go  to  the  cab-stand,  and  inquire  if  a  girl 
answering  to  Gretchen's  appearance  had  been 
there.  His  inquiry  threw  a  little  light  on  the 
subject.  After  catechising  a  whole  row  of  men, 
some  of  whom  were  sure  they  could  give  him 
just  the  information  he  wanted,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  their  description  did  not  tally  at 
all,  he  came  to  one  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  London  Bridge  station.  A  queer-looking 
woman  had  come  to  him,  he  said ;  he  could  not 
remember  her  dress,  but  she  was  tall  and  thin 
and  dark,  and  had  on  a  faded  red  shawl,  and 
with  her  came  a  young  girl  in  a  blue  cloak  and 
hood.  The  man  took  notice  of  her,  he  said,  be- 
cause she  was  not  dressed  like  an  English  girl ; 
and  .she  had  a  bundle  in  her  hand,  and  a  roll 
of  something.  He  did  not  hear  her  speak,  so 
lie  could  not  tell  any  thing  about  that ;  but  the 
dark  woman  talked  like  a  foreigner,  and  told 
him  to  take  them  to  London  Bridge  station. 
He  had  set  them  down  there,  come  back  to  his 
stand  at  once ;  and  that  was  all  he  knew. 

To  London  Bridge  the  signor  repaired.  His 
old  enemy,  Patch,  had  evidently  turned  up 
ngain,  and  got  the  girl  away  with  her;  but 
how,  was  more  than  he  could  divine.  A  train 
was  just  starting  to  Dover ;  another  to  South- 
ampton. He  looked  into  all  the  carriages  of 
both — no  blue  cloak  or  faded  red  shawl  reward- 
ed his  search.  There  was  nothing  for  it  now 
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but  to  go  quietly  home  and  think  over  wh:it 
had  happened. 

So  Notturino,  chafing  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, betook  himself  to  the  handsome 
suite  of  apartments  in  Cambridge  .Terrace, 
where  he  was  supposed  by  a  confiding  public, 
Madame  Fortebracchio  included,  to  live  a 
somewhat  luxurious  bachelor  life.  Was  it  for 
this,  then,  that  he  had  given  himself  so  much 
trouble — told  so  many  untruths? — unpleasant 
work,  of  course,  for  a  gentleman  of  his  position 
— kept  back  messages,  made  up  stories,  and 
woven  such  a  clever  net-work  of  deceit ;  for 
this  that  poor  little  Gretchen's  note,  with  its 
pitiful  wail  of  entreaty,  lay  in  his  pocket,  un- 
read by  any  one  but  himself;  for  this,  to  ba 
checkmated  by  a  woman,  and  that  woman  the 
wife  he  had  wearied  of  and  cast  away? 

How  had  she  done  it?  With  his  own  eyes 
he  had  seen  her  on  the  Cruxborough  platform, 
glaring  at  him  with  a  pale  passion  of  despair 
in  her  face,  as  the  train  moved  slowly  away; 
and  few  things  had  ever  been  more  satisfactory 
to  him  than  the  sneering  farewell  he  gave  her 
then.  Now,  she  was  at  his  heels  again,  trip- 
ping him  up.  just  as  his  plans  seemed  to  be 
crowned  with  success — outwitting  him  at  the 
very  moment  he  might  have  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  She  must  have  run  after  the 
train  to  the  shunting-point,  and  got  in  there. 
A  bright  idea,  certainly — wonderfully  clever, 
if  only  it  had  not  interfered  quite  so  much  with 
his  own  convenience.  However,  the  thing  was 
done  now.  Patch  and  Gretchen  were  off  some- 
where—  to  the  Continent,  most  likely,  unless 
that  going  to  London  Bridge  station  were  only 
a  trick  to  put  off  search  for  a  little  while  until 
they  could  come  back  to  Cruxborough.  He 
could  wait.  Time  and  tide,  and  his  own  strong 
will,  would  most  likely  bring  the  girl  back  to 
him  some  day,  when  neither  honest  Frau  nor 
revengeful  Italian  should  stand  in  his  way  any 
more. 

Meanwhile  he  must  invent  some  story  which 
would  satisfy  Madame  Fortebracchio.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  real  liking  for  the  little  Ger- 
man girl,  and  would  be  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
her  disappearance.  Worse  than  that,  too,  she 
would  most  likely  insist  on  making  inquiries, 
rooting  out  the  whole  story,  and  with  it  divers 
other  facts,  which  for  his  own  comfort  had  bet- 
ter remain  hidden.  It  would  be  better  not  to 
say  any  thing  at  all  about  it  until  she  returned 
from  her  tour.  She  would  take  for  granted 
that  the  girl  was  all  right.  To  tell  her  any 
thing  now  would  only  raise  a  dust.  She  would 
write  to  the  organist  of  Cruxborough  Cathe- 
dral, to  the  countess,  and  others  of  her  grand 
acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them  how  her  plan* 
had  failed ,  and  then  there  would  be  no  end  of 
trouble.  Nottnrino  could  manage  it  more 
quietly  than  that. 

Accordingly,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days,  Madame  Fortebracchio  came  home,  the 
signor  told  her,  with  a  grave  face,  that  he  was 
afraid  she  would  be  very  much  disappointed. 
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Grctchen's  heart  had  failed  her  at  the  last,  he 
said.  She  had  begged  so  piteously  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  home  to  her  mother — to  stay  with 
her,  at  any  rate,  for  some  months  before  enter- 
ing upon  her  new  life — that  he  felt  it  would  be 
wrong  to  resist  her.  Therefore,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing madame's  instructions,  he  had  been  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  let  the  girl  take  her  own 
way,  and  she  had  returned  to  Stuttgart,  where 
most  probably  she  would  be  persuaded  to  stay. 
And,  if  madame  would  take  his  advice,  she 
would  leave  her  there.  A  girl  of  so  little  cour- 
age and  resolution  would  never  be  likely  to  do 
any  thing  in  her  profession.  Interest,  trouble, 
money  would  all  be  wasted  upon  her.  People 
must  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  path  ;  she 
had  chosen  hers.  She  had  put  away  from  her 
a  splendid  future.  He  was  very  sorry;  he 
never  thought  it  would  have  ended  in  this  way, 
but  madame  must  let  it  be  so.  To  interfere  any 
further  would  be  to  trespass  upon  Gretchen's 
free-will. 

Madame  listened,  believed,  regretted ;  then 
let  the  matter  drop.  Besides,  the  London  con- 
cert season  was  just  beginning,  and  she  had 
many  other  things  to  think  about.  She  would 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  the  girl,  but — 

And  madame  began  to  look  through  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  accumulated  during  her 
absence  from  town.  So  that  little  comedy  was 
successfully  played  out. 

Gretchen  remained  for  a  day  or  two  with  her 
grim  but  faithful  duenna,  in  that  dingy  little 
London  lodging-house.  Patch  was  no  stranger 
there.  She  inquired  about  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  at  last  heard  of  a  lady  who  was  re- 
quiring a  nurse-girl  for  her  children  during 
the  passage  to  Antwerp.  Gretchen  applied  for 
the  situation,  and  obtained  it.  There  was  still 
enough  left  of  madame's  five  pounds  to  pay 
Patch's  own  fare,  so  they  started,  and  within 
little  more  than  a  week  of  that  eventful  journey 
to  London  they  were  trudging  along  to  the 
Frau  Miiller's  cottage,  a  mile  out  of  Stuttgart, 
having  written  before  to  tell  her  of  their  com- 
ing. 

"Thou  art  welcome,  child,"  said  the  ruddy 
peasant  woman,  putting  her  knitting  by,  and 
looking  placidly  into  Gretchen's  face.  "And 
thou  too,  thou  good  friend  who  hast  brought 
her  to  me.  Stay  with  us  now,  and  be  as  one 
of  ourselves." 

So  she  staid,  and  got  up  fine  linen  for  the 
Stuttgart  people,  who  had  never  had  it  done  so 
well  before;  and  the  honest  Frau  spun  and 
knitted  on  as  heretofore,  while  Gretchen,  with 
n  beam  less  of  brightness  in  her  trustful  eyes, 
took  up  again  the  life  of  humble  industry  from 
which  only  two  years  of  so  much  chance  and 
change  had  parted  her.  And  if  she  hoped,  or 
remembered,  or  was  sad  ;  or  if  ever  a  tear  of 
regret  dropped  upon  that  carefully-treasured 
Himmelblau  ribbon  ;  or  if  in  dreams  the  voice  of 
Roger  Monkeston  sometimes  said  to  her,  "Stay, 
Gretchen — stay,"  no  one  ever  asked  ;  for  what 
knew  they  of  any  of  these  things0 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ROGER  did  not  give  to  his  sister  Jean,  in  all 
its  formal  coldness,  the  message  which  had  so 
bitterly  changed  his  own  life.  She  had  enough 
to  bear  now,  in  the  home  anxieties  which  were 
thickening  upon  them.  No  need  to  tell  her  how 
little  thought  or  care  Gretphen  had  showed  for 
those  who,  in  lesser  need  of  her  own,  had  so 
tenderly  helped  her.  He  only  said  that  he  had 
been  to  the  hotel,  had  seen  the  Signor  Notturino, 
that  Gretchen  was  very  busy  and  very  tired,  but 
perhaps  in  the  morning  she  might  be  able  to  come. 
And  then  he  had  gone  away  to  their  mother. 

Jean  was  surprised.  That  was  not  like  Gret- 
chen. Were  these  great  people,  then,  spoiling 
her  so  soon  ?  Could  she  so  easily  forget  the 
kindness  which  once  seemed  greatly  prized  ? 
But  it  might  only  be  that  she  was  weary  and 
worn  out  by  the  constant  strain  and  excitement 
of  the  last  day  or  two.  In  the  morning  she 
would  come,  she  would  surely  come,  and  then 
all  would  be  right  again.  Roger  need  not  look 
so  grave  and  stern  about  it. 

Mrs.  Monkeston  was  still  very  ill,  in  a  crit- 
ical state  now,  as  Mr.  Balmain  said,  who  came 
several  times  during  the  day  to  sec  her.  To- 
ward evening  the  attacks  of  faintness  became 
more  frequent,  the  intervals  of  consciousness 
shorter.  There  had  come  over  her  face  that 
change  which  people  who  have  often  watched 
the  approach  of  death  learn  so  well  to  under- 
stand. Yet  still  sometimes  she  brightened  up 
a  little.  She  would  even  speak  quite  cheerful- 
ly about  things  that  must  be  done,  arrange- 
ments that  must  be  made,  if  for  a  few  clays  she 
was  unable  to  attend  to  the  shop.  Perhaps 
Gretchen  would  come  and  help  them,  she  said, 
when  the  Festival  was  over.  It  would  not  be 
for  very  long — she  should  be  about  soon  herself. 
And  Roger  must  not  neglect  his  work  in  Mr. 
Arncliffe's  office,  and  Jean  must  not  tire  her- 
self with  too  much  running  up  and  down  stairs. 
And  did  Mrs.  Bratchet  understand  about  the 
prices  of  things  in  the  shop  ?  She  was  afraid 
there  might  be  mistakes  made.  So  the  care- 
ful brain  worked  on  while  it  had  any  cunning 
to  work,  and  the  strong,  patient,  dutiful  spirit 
bore  its  burden  even  to  the  last. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  staid  all  night  with  them,  re- 
lieving Jean  and  Roger  in  their  watch.  The 
message  which  Patch  had  promised  to  take  to 
Gretchen  at  the  hotel  had  set  her  quite  at  lib- 
erty ;  for  if  Gretchen  did  not  spend  the  night 
there,  she  would  go  with  Patch  to  her  own 
lodgings  at  the  guard's  cottage,  and  so  be  well 
cared  for.  In  the  morning  Mrs.  Bratchet  went 
home  again  to  see  if  all  was  going  on  right,  and 
in  about  two  hours  she  returned,  looking  some- 
what disquieted  and  "  put  out." 

"You  will  try  to  stay  with  us  a  little  while 
to-day,  will  you  not?"  said  Jean.  "We  have 
no  one  else  to  help  us.  I  thought  Gretchen 
would  have  come  to  us  before  now.  It  is 
strange,  but  perhaps  she  is  tired  with  the  con- 
cert last  night." 
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"Stay,  honey?"  said  Mrs.  Bratchct,  fidget- 
ing about  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  her  usual  quiet  cheerful- 
ness— "  why,  yes,  there's  no  call  why  I  shouldn't 
now  ;•  and  you  needn't  look  out  no  more  for  any 
thing  she'll  do  for  you,  an  unthankful  wench  as 
she  is !  I've  had  it  on  my  mind  this  good  bit 
past  as  something  were  like  to  come  of  all  this 
musicianing  and  deed,  a-putting  folks  past  their 
proper  hours,  so  as  you  never  knew  where  you 
had  them  ;  but  I  didn't  think  she  was  the  one 
to  go  that  way,  and  never  a  word  for  them  as 
took  her  in  and  did  for  her,  as  you  may  say, 
and  her  that  hearty  at  her  meat  as  six  shillings 
a  week  didn't  leave  much  into  your  pocket — 
no,  that  it  didn't ;  and  wouldn't  ha'  took  to  it 
neither  if  I  hadn't  thought  as  it  might  be  a-lead- 
ing  o'  Providence  for  her  good." 

"  Has  Gretchen  grieved  you,  Mrs.  Bratchet?" 
said  Jean,  thinking  that  perhaps  other  cold,  in- 
different messages  had  been  sent  besides  that 
which  puzzled  her.  so  the  night  before.  "I 
am  sorry.  What  is  it  ?" 

"What  is  it,  honey?  Why,  then,  it's  just 
this — she's  been  and  gone  and  tooken  herself 
away  with  that  Mr.  What'n-ye-call-him,  as 
come  to  sing  at  the  Festival,  with  never  so 
much  as  with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave  to 
them  as  has  been  a  mother  to  her,  the  bag- 
gage !  But  I'll  never  take  a  young  woman  in 
no  more,  that  I  won't,  not  while  I  can  see  to 
the  end  of  it  a  bit  better." 

Jean  did  not  look  so  very  much  surprised. 
She  thought  Mrs.  Bratchet  o"hly  meant  that 
Gretchen  had  been  sent  for  to  the  hotel  again, 
and  that  perhaps  this  Signer  Notturino,  who 
was  one  of  Madame  Fortebracchio's  friends, 
had  fetched  her.  It  was  thoughtless  of  the 
girj  to  go  away  so,  but  not  very  wrong,  after 
all ;  and  she  would  no  doubt  make  every  thing 
right  when  she  came  back  again  at  the  end  of 
the  Festival  week.  Mrs.  Bratchet  went  on,  how- 
ever, without  waiting  for  note  or  comment : 

"I've  seed  summut  up  this  good  bit  past. 
Night  afore  last,  when  she  come  back  from 
the  music,  she  was  pretty  nigh  broke  down — 
wouldn't  touch  her  vittles,  nor  nought  o'  that 
sort ;  and  she  out  with  it  at  last — she  were  dis- 
appointed because  madame  as  had  fixed  for 
her  to  wait  at  the  door  had  gone  away,  and 
forgotten  all  about  her,  as  it's  like  enough  too, 
and  her  that  sort.  And  she  never  got  a  bit 
o'  rest  all  night;  and  fidgeting  and  tossing 
about,  and  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  while 
you  might  have  thought  she  were  doing  it  for 
a  wager ;  and  so  I  told  her  she  must  stop  in 
her  bed  i'  the  morning,  or  she  wouldn't  be  fit 
for  nothing ;  and  when  Gurtha  come  to  fetch 
me  here,  I  fettled  every  thing  up  tidy  and 
clean,  and  give  her  her  breakfast,  and  telled 
her  where  the  bit  o'  cold  meat  was,  and  every 
thing  she  wanted  ;  and  then  I  left  her,  as  there 
wasn't  no  more  I  could  do.  And  when  I  went 
back  i'  the  afternoon  to  see  if  Patch  had  took 
the  baskets  she  warn't  there,  only  a  message  as 
Home  one  had  brought,  to  say  madame  wanted 


her,  and  I  needn't  be  afraid  if  she  didn't  come 
back  for  a  good  bit — maybe  not  while  night." 

"Well,"  said  Jean,  "there  was  no  harm  in 
that.  I  believe  Madame  Fortebracchio  is  very 
good  to  her." 

"No,  Miss  Jean,  not  a  bit  o'  harm  ;  but  wait 
while  I  get  to  the  far  end  on  it,  and  then  see 
if  things  don't  start  turning  theirselves  round. 
It  were  all  right.  If  madame  wanted  to  keep 
her,  I'd  no  call  to  go  again'  it ;  though  I'm  not 
one,  Miss  Jean,  no,  nor  never  was,  as  could  see 
any  sense  in  going  among  one's  betters.  I  say 
if  you  belong  to  a  poor  sort,  keep  to  'em,  only 
do  your  duty  by  'em — but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  And  then,  when  I  see  Patch  last 
night,  as  I  was  set  minding  the  shop,  I  give 
her  a  message  as  she  should  go  to  the  '  Crux- 
borough  Arms,'  and  tell  Gretchen  she  needn't 
hurry  herself  about  coming  back,  for  things 
was  all  square  at  home  ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
maybe  stop  with  the  missis  more  convenient  if 
the  place  were  locked  up." 

"And  I  suppose,  when  you  went  this  morn- 
ing, you  found  she  had  taken  you  at  your  word, 
and  not  corne  back — was  that  it  ?"  said  Jean, 
who  knew  that  good  Mrs.  Bratchet  was  some- 
times a  little  bit  "touchy,"  if  she  did  not  re- 
ceive due  consideration  from  people  whom  she 
befriended. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  miss.  As  I  was  agoing  to  say, 
I  opened  the  house  out  this  morning,  and  the 
neighbors  told  me  there'd  never  been  no  word 
nor  nothing ;  and  then  I  thought  I'd  best  go 
myself  and  make  things  right  5  for,  you  see, 
there's  no  reckoning  on  Patch,  whether  she 
will  or  whether  she  won't,  at  such  like  times 
as  these ;  so  off"  I  goes  to  the  '  Cruxborough 
Arms,'  and  I  asked  to  see  the  young  woman 
as  madame  had  sent  for  to  sing  to  her  night 
afore  last ;  and  the  waiter  he  knowcd  me  well 
enough,  for  it's  many  a  basket  of  linen  I've 
taken  to  that  there  place — yes,  and  hopes  to 
take  'em  again,  if  the  Lord  spare  me  ;  and  af- 
ter a  bit  he  comes  back,  and  he  says  the  young 
woman  was  away,  but  madame  wouldn't  object 
seeing  me,  if  I  liked  to  walk  up  stairs.  No, 
nor  hasn't  no  need  to,  thinks  I,  for  there  isn't 
a  woman  in  Cruxborough  lays  herself  out  more 
nor  what  I  do  to  keep  myself  respectable ;  so 
I  goes  up,  and  madame  she  were  set  there  in 
her  big  chair  by  the  fire,  wi'  a  grand  scarlet 
gownd  on,  and  white  fur  round  it,  and  a  lace 
cap,  as  there  never  was  a  beautifuller  bit  o' 
lace  corned  into  this  place,  no,  not  if  it  was 
Mrs.  Ballingcr  herself,  and  I'm  a  woman  that 
knows  good  lace  when  I  see  it.  And  she 
stared  at  me,  did  madame,  as  if  I'd  been  a 
mawkin,  for  all  I'd  got  my  clean  lilac  print 
on,  and  my  bonnet  as  I  goes  to  the  means  in 
reg'lar  of  a  Sunday ;  and  she  axed  me  was  I 
the  person  as  took  in  Avashing,  and  I  says  to 
her  yes,  and  drops  my  courtesy,  for  I  know 
what's  proper  to  the  quality,  let  'em  be  what 
they  may ;  and  then  she  said  as  there  wasn't 
no  need  to  trouble  myself  no  more  about  the 
young  lady,  for  she  had  settled  it  herself,  and 
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she  had  gone  to  London  with  the  what's-his- 
name,  and  then  they  was  going  to  furrin  parts, 
for  her  to  get  her  laming  in  music." 

"Not  gone,  Mrs.  Bratchet,"  said  Jean,  qui- 
etly. The  good  woman,  in  her  excitement, 
was  evidently  putting  possibilities  for  facts. 
"Not  gone — only,  perhaps,  likely  to  go!" 

Mrs.  Bratchet  gave  her  worthy  head  just  so 
much  of  a  toss  as  was  consistent  with  church 
membership. 

"  You  may  take  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
Miss  Jean,  if  you  like ;  not  as  I'm  a  woman 
that  often  speaks  before  I've  a  call  to,  or  when 
it  isn't  to  profit,  but  madamc  said  she'd  gone 
to  London  last  night,  and  was  to  stop  at  her 
house  while  she  went  to  'em.  And  then  I  up 
and  I  says,  '  What,  ma'am,  and  never  so  much 
as  a  message,  nor  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  her 
coming  and  going  like  my  own  born  child,  as 
you  may  say,  this  nearly  four  months  past,  and 
never  a  cross  word  to  her,  no,  nor  never  should, 
not  while  she  began  it  herself;  for  if  nobody 
says  it  of  me,  I'll  say  it  for  myself,  as  there 
isn't  a  peacefuler  woman  in  Cruxborough  town 
than  what  I  am.'  And  then,  madame,  when 
she  saw  I  was  getting  kind  o*  riled,  she  give 
herself  a  twist,  and  she  said  something  about 
people  not  knowing  their  own  places ;  and  no, 
there  wasn't  no  more  message,  only  the  young 
lady  was  sorry  to  leave  her  friends  on  a  sud- 
den ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  debts,  or  ought 
of  that  sort,  she  would  make  'em  straight  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure,  because  it  had  been 
her  own  doings  for  the  young  lady  to  go.  And 
with  that,  Miss  Jean,"  continued  Mrs.  Brat- 
chet, gathering  up  more  energy  as  her  story 
reached  its  climax — "with  that  she  out  with 
her  purse,  and  a  lot  of  golden  sovereigns — as 
many  as  I  could  earn  in  a  twelvemonth,  slaving 
as  there  isn't  one  in  a  thousand  does  it  more 
nor  what  I  do — and  pushes  'em  at  me,  and  tells 
me  to  pick  what's  my  own.  But  I  says, '  No, 
thank  you,  madame;'  I  says,  'it  isn't  money 
as  does  it,  when  you've  been  a  mother  to  'em, 
rind  fed  'em,  and  looked  after  'em,  and  prayed 
for  'em,  so  as  you  couldn't  have,  wrestled  ear- 
nester,  no,  not  if  they'd  been  your  own  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  if  that's  the  way  it's  to  end,' 
says  I, '  it  isn't  debt  as  I'm  here  to  say  nothing 
about.'  And  with  that  I  left  her,  for  a  proud 
piece  as  she  is,  and  her  staring  at  me  out  of 
the  room,  as  if  she'd  never  seed  a  respectable 
woman  afore. 

"Yes,  Miss  Jean,  you  may  ketch  up  your 
breath,  for  such-like  goings  on  is  enough  to  give 
any  body  a  turn.  I  axed  the  waiter  a  bit  more 
when  I  came  down  stairs,  and  he  said  they 
went  off  in  a  cab  last  night,  and  the  gentleman 
took  that  care  of  her  you  might  ha'  thought 
she  were  made  o'  glass,  and  happed  her  up 
with  his  own  hands,  and  helped  her  in  and 
every  thing ;  and  madame  give  her  a  kiss,  and 
watched  her  off,  and  he  said  she  looked  sort 
o'  scared,  as  well  she  might,  to  go  that  sort  of 
way,  as  if  she'd  been  a  heathen ;  she  couldn't 
have  done  it  no  hard-hearteder.  And  so  that's 


the  end  of  my  story,  and  you  can  take  the 
change  out  of  it  which  way  you  like.  And 
now  I  think  I'll  go  and  mind  the  shop  a  bit, 
'or  it'll  be  summut  to  keep  me  from  fretting. 
Vfy  old  man — bless  him! — used  to  say  it's  a 
?ood  plaster  for  a  sore  heart  is  a  busy  pair  of 
lands,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  truer 
ivord  spoke." 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet,  wiping  a  tear  out  of  her 
eye,  went  away.  She  had  loved  the  little  Ger- 
man girl  very  much. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FOR  a  long  time  Jean  sat  with  bowed  head 
and  folded  hands  in  the  little  parlor  where 
Mrs.  Bratchet  had  left  her.  So,  then,  this 
was  the  end  of  all ;  forgetfulness  and  indiffer- 
ence. The  young  lady  was  very  sorry  to  leave 
her  friends  without  saying  good-bye  to  them. 
Nothing  more  than  that. 

It  had  been  such  a  pleasant  thought,  Gret- 
chen's  coming  to  them  to  be  one  of  themselves 
— a  daughter  and  a  sister  in  that  quiet  home. 
She  had  pictured  so  often  the  richer  life  which 
might  be  in  store  for  Roger  when,  after  these 
years  of  hard  work,  he  went  forth,  with  the 
blue-eyed  peasant  girl  for  his  wife,  to  make  his 
own  home  and  win  his  own  place  in  the  world. 
She  wished  no  more  than  that  for  him.  She 
felt  that  he  could  reach  no  height  which  Gret- 
chen's  sweet  softl  would  not  grace ;  he  could 
give  her  no  honor,  if  honor  came,  which  she 
would  not  wear  with  a  true  woman's  simplicity. 
Knowing  each  other,  trusting  each  other,  hav- 
ing waited  and  worked  together  through  these 
patient  years,  how  fair  their  life  would  be  at 
last !  how  firmly  their  love  rooted  in  the  deep 
foundation  of  these  early  memories !  And  then 
in  fancy  she  had  looked  on  to  the  coming  time 
when  she,  for  whom  no  other  home  waited,  who 
could  never  feel  kiss  of  husband  or  child  upon 
her  lips,  should  be  left  alone  with  their  mother, 
to  rest  during  the  quiet  afternoon  of  life,  dwell- 
ing content  and  at  peace  under  the  shelter  of 
the  holy  thoughts  whose  seeds  she  had  sown, 
and  whose  tender  buds  she  had  watered  with 
many  a  tear  in  this,  her  youth  time.  She  had 
learned  to  think  quite  calmly  now  of  a  whole 
long  life  in  which  she  should  be  dearest,  best 
to  none ;  in  which  all  joy  that  could  come  to 
her  must  come  from  self-forgetfulness ;  in  which 
the  slow  years,  as  they  journeyed  on,  must 
needs  continually  narrow  the  circle  of  her 
earthly  hope,  instead  of  bringing  into  it  fresh 
interest.  Roger's  success  was  the  one  door 
which  opened  earthward  for  her.  In  the  re- 
flected light  of  his  happiness  she  should  find 
her  own.  And  now  what  waited  for  him  ? 

Yet  she  tried  not  to  judge  harshly.  Jean 
Monkeston  was  a  generous  woman.  She  was 
willing  that  people  should  be  happy  in  their 
own  way.  She  did  not  build  houses  for  her 
friends,  and  then  turn  bitter  if  they  refused  to 
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live  in  them.  Grctchen  had  repaid  her  love  ! 
with  indifference,  but  still  who  should  blame 
the  girl  for  taking  her  life  into  her  own  hands  ? 
What  was  there,  in  their  quiet,  straitened  sur- 
roundings, to  satisfy  a  nature  rich,  warmly  col- 
ored, like  hers?  To  take  her  from  the  mea- 
gre, unadorned  homeliness  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's 
cottage,  or  the  dull  daily  round  of  toil  at  the 
Woolsthorpe  works,  and  make  her  one  of  them- 
selves, in  a  home  almost  luxurious  by  contrast 
with  the  one  she  left,  might  have  been  a  kind- 
ness. To  insist  upon  keeping  her  there  after 
a  brighter  future  had  opened  before  her,  or  to 
murmur  that  she  had  turned  away  from  them 
when  what  she  had  yearned  for  all  her  Kfe  was 
offered  to  her,  would  have  shown  small  love. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  never  a  word  of  farewell — 
not  even  a  moment  in  which  to  say  what  might 
have  been.  But  she  would  surely  write  to  them? 
She  might  have  gone  away  in  haste,  confused, 
excited.  When  she  was  quiet  again  she  would 
remember.  She  could  not  let  every  thing  end 
in  that  blank  silence.  They  would  wait,  they 
would  trust,  and  in  the  end  all  would  yet  be 
well. 

Roger  came  in.  He  looked  grave  and  sad  ; 
but  that  was  for  their  mother's  sake,  Jean 
thought,  and  for  the  night  of  anxious  watching 
they  had  spent. 

"  Mother  sleeps.  I  think  she  must  be  bet- 
ter; but  Gretchen  does  not  come." 

"  No,  Roger  " — Jean  tried  to  speak  as  if  her 
absence  were  only  a  matter  of  course — "  we 
need  not  expect  her  any  more  now.  Mrs. 
Bratchet  has  just  been  to  the  hotel  to  inquire 
about  her,  and  she  has  gone  to  London  with 
Signor  Notturino.  She  will  stay  there  for 
some  time,  and  then  go  to  Naples.  Madame 
Fortebracchio  said  if  there  were  any  debts  she 
would  pay  them." 

"Did  she?"  said  Roger,  bitterly.  "She 
must  be  a  rich  woman,  then." 

''No,  Roger,  it  may  not  be  that.  We  must 
not  judge  as  if  we  knew  every  thing.  She  left 
word  she  was  sorry  to  go  away  without  saying 
good-bye  to  any  one,  so  most  likely  she  will 
write  to  us  and  explain.  She  knows  where  we 
are.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  forget." 

"  No ;"  and  Roger  came  a  little  closer  to  his 
sister.  "I  did  not  tell  .you  all  last  night  when 
I  came  home.  I  asked  to  see  her,  and  she  re- 
fused ;  she  just  sent  a  message  to  say  that  she 
was  busy.  Now  she  is  gone,  we  shall  hear  of 
her  no  more.  Jean,  it  is  over!" 

Roger  took  his  sister's  hand ;  they  looked 
very  earnestly  for  a  while  into  each  other's 
faces,  but  spoke  never  a  word.  Then  he  went 
back  again  to  his  mother's  room. 

Jean  would  not  follow  him.  Something  told 
her  that  nowhere  could  he  face  this,  his  first 
great  sorrow,  so  well  as  there,  close  by  that 
elder,  holier  mother-love  which  had  never  fail- 
ed, and  never  would  fail  him,  even  to  the  end. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadows 
were  creeping  up,  and  the  bells  were  ringing 
merrily  out  to  bid  the  Festival  farewell,  Roger 


still  watched  there.  Those  sad,  slow  hours 
were  doing  for  him  the  work  of  years.  It  was 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  what  death  is  so  hope- 
less as  the  death  of  trust  ?  Over  what  other 
should  one  weep  such  unavailing  tears  ? 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Monkeston  reached  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

"Roger!" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  am  here." 

"  Take  care  of  your  sister  Jean  ;  she  will 
have  no  one  but  you." 

Roger  leaned  his  head  down  upon  the  pil- 
low, close  to  his  mother's  white  cheek. 

"You  need  not  have  said  that,  mother;  we 
will  bdth  of  us  be  good  to  her  always," 

And  then  Mrs.  Monkeston  seemed  to  sleep 
again,  and  all  was  so  still,  only  the  ringing  of 
the  Minster  bells  to  break  the  calm,  and  they 
seemed  to  ring  from  another  world. 

Jean  came  in.  Something  in  th«ir  mother's 
face  startled  her.  It  was  like  the  low,  solemn 
light  of  the  setting  sun. 

"Roger,"  she  said,  sharply,  "send  Gurtha 
for  Mr.  Balmain." 

But  before  he  could  come  there  was  no  fur- 
ther need  for  him.  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  dead. 
The  grand,  dutiful  life  into  which  so  little  that 
the  world  calls  success  ever  came  had  done  its 
work.  The  patient  soul,  which  had  lacked  so 
much,  yet  never  cried  out  over  that  lack,  knew 
fullness  of  life  now.  For  her  children  kneeling 
by  her  side,  the  watching  and  the  waiting  and 
the  pain.  For  her  henceforth  the  calm  on-go- 
ing of  the  eternal  years. 

One  hour  later  the  brother  and  sister  stood 
together  in  the  little  room  below.  That  mighty 
presence,  whose  coming  and  whose  going  rises 
like  a  solemn  landmark  over  all  other  days, 
stood  beside  them  now. 

Roger  drew  his  sister  tenderly  to  him. 

"Jean,  I  have  no  one  but  you." 

And  Jean,  holding  his  hand  fast,  but  speak- 
ing no  word,  knew  that  in  his  heart  he  was  lay- 
ing the  rosemary  of  remembrance  upon  two 
dead  faces. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THERE  was  stillness  in  the  little  house  at 
Bishop's  Lane  end ;  that  strange  stillness 
which  comes  when  the  actual,  visible  presence 
of  death  has  been  removed.  They  had  taken 
Mrs.  Monkeston  away  to  bury  her  by  her  hus- 
band's side  in  the  old  church-yard  at  the  Wil- 
lowmarshes — taken  her  with  but  little  funeral 
pomp  and  circumstance ;  for  love,  which  reach- 
es out  into  the  other  life,  needs  not  such  things. 
And  now  the  brother  and  sister  sat  together, 
looking  forth  into  the  gray  dawnlight  of  their 
quiet  future. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  had  come  to  help.  She  and 
Gurtha  were  washing  up  and  putting  away  in 
the  kitchen.  It  was  like  that  other  day,  more 
than  ten  years  before,  when  Ralph  Monkeston 
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had  been  carried  to  his  burial ;  only  that  now, 
instead  of  the  sunny  pleasantness  of  the  old 
farm-garden,  the  women  looked  out  upon  the 
gray  Minster  towers  of  Cruxborough ;  and  for 
the  little  children  who  loitered  over  their  "bo- 
longe"  on  the  grass-plot  outside,  two  mourn- 
ers, one  with  a  man's  gravity,  the  other  with  a 
woman's  tenderness,  remembered  their  dead. 

"There's  been  a  vast  o'  change,  honey," 
said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  "since  you  and  me -did 
this  work  afore  in  yon  place  at  the  Willow- 
marshes.  The  missis  has  had  a  rough  carry- 
ing-on, but  she's  safe  landed  now." 

"Ay,  please  the  Lord  we  go  as  quiet  at  the 
last,  I  wouldn't  ask  no  more.  There's  nought 
like  a  good  conscience  to  die  upon.  Miss 
Jean  bears  up  wonderful ;  that's  always  the 
way  with  the  women.  She  goes  about  as  mild 
and  quiet-like,  with  never  a  breaking-out  or 
flinging  up  the  Almighty's  ways  at  him,  as  she's 
a  pattern  to  the  believers." 

"I  don't  see  as  Mr.  Roger  takes  it  much 
different,  for  that  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
who  always  liked  to  put  in  a  Avord  for  the 
young  man.  "  He  couldn't  bear  it  more  prop- 
er not  if  he  were  a  joined  member." 

"Maybe  it's  a  word  in  season  to  him.  He's 
stood  need  of  one,  this  good  bit  past,  and  him 
took  up  with  them  musicianing  ways  so  as  he'd 
never  no  thought  for  nothing  else.  I've  said 
I'd  let  on  to  him  as  such-like  things  wasn't  to 
profit,  but  a  better  'n  me  has  done  it  now." 

"It  were  that  young  woman  set  him  on  a 
good  deal.  "There's  no  telling  what  she 
might  ha'  done  with  him,  if  she  hadn't  took 
herself  off  that  way,  as  I  can't  square  it  up  to 
myself  yet — no,  nor  ever  shall.  I'm  an  old 
woman,  but  I've  got  my  two  eyes,  for  all  that ; 
and  it  wasn't  for  nothing  Master  Roger  come 
home  with  her  night  after  night  from  them 
there  practicings.  He's  none  the  young  man 
to  do  that  way  when  he  doesn't  mean  any 
thing.  I'd  used  to  think  it  would  ha'  been 
good  thing  for  'em  both,  for  young  people  is 
best  settled;  and  there,  was  a  time  when  she 
would  ha'  made  him  as  good  a  wife  as  ever 
stepped,  and  Mrs.  Monkeston,  bless  her !  never 
the  woman  to  look  to  high  things  for  her  chil- 
der.  But  it's  a  mercy  now  he  didn't  get  her. 
I'll  never  trusten  fair  looks  and  pleasant  ways 
again — no,  not  while  I'm  a  living  woman." 

"Ay,"  said  Gurtha,  who,  being  somewhat 
ill-favored  herself,  liked  a  side  hit  at  beauty, 
"  I  never  set  much  store  myself  by  them  pink- 
and-white  wenches  as  looks  up  into  your  face 
like  lambs,  and  makes  believe  they  don't  know 
nothing.  Mostly  they  knows  a  vast  more  nor 
what  you  might  think  they  do.  They're  as 
sly  as  sly,  for  all  their  meek  behaviors.  You 
and  me  never  set  ourselves  up  with  them  sort 
of  ways,  Mrs.  Bratchet." 

"Well,  maybe  not,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
with  a  private  mental  reservation  for  the  days, 
more  than  forty  years  back  now,  when  she  was 
as  fond  of  a  flowered  print  as  any  body,  and 
perhaps  won  a  little  of  her  old  man's  love  with 


that  fondness,  too.  "  I've  heard  say  plain  faces 
goes  easiest  to  heaven,  but  I  could  almost  have 
took  my  Bible  oath  she  were  set  that  road,  for 
such  modest  ways  as  she  had  with  her,  and 
never  setting  herself  off  to  be  stared  at,  as  it's 
such  a  many  of  'em  does  it  nowadays.  I  reckon 
I  shall  have  to  look  up  a  bit  o'  fresh  washing, 
unless  I  put  a  paper  in  the  window  for  a  lodger, 
Avhich  I  don't  much  mind,  being,  as  they  most- 
ly are,  a  queer  sort.  I  don't  misdoubt  but  poor 
Dan'l;s  wifo,  as  Patch  lodged  with,  thinks  the 
same.  You  haven't,  maybe,  heard  tell  of  that, 
have  yon?"  . 

Gurtha  had  not,  and  signified  her  willingness 
to  be  made  wise.  Mrs.  Bratchet  put  her  dish- 
cloth on  one  side,  such  deference  being  the 
least  that  could  be  paid  to  a  story  so  impor- 
tant as  the  one  she  was  going  to  relate ;  and 
she  seated  herself  by  the  fire,  and  crossed  her 
arms,  and  paused  for  a  moment,  with  the  grave 
leisureliness  of  a  woman  who  knows  she  has 
something  to  say. 

"  She  come  to  me  just  a  week  ago  this  very 
night,  as  I  were  set  minding  the  shop,  after  the 
poor  missis  was  took  for  her  death,  and  she 
says  to  me,  ' Mrs.  Bratchet, '  says  she,  'here's 
the  money;'  for  you  know  she'd  been  taking 
home  a  few  o'  clothes,  as  she  oft  did  it  when 
I  was  that  throng  I  couldn't  see  to  'em  myself; 
and  says  I  to  her, '  Never  heed  the  bit  o'  money 
while  morning,  honey,'  for  I  owed  her  a  matter 
of  a  shilling  or  two  myself,  and  I  thought  we 
would  settle  all  up  at  once ;  and  I  axed  her 
to  go  and  take  a  message  for  me  to  the  '  Crus- 
boropgh  Arms,'  and  she  off,  and  I've  never  set 
eyes  on  her  since,  no,  nor  ever  shall,  to  my 
thinking,  nor  the  money  neither,  for  she's  took 
off  somewheres,  and  them  as  wants  her  may 
find  her  if  they  can." 

"Law,  Mrs.  Bratchet,  you  don't  go  for  to  say 
it!"  And  now  Gurtha  left  her  domestic  avo- 
cations too,  for  Patch's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance required  the  undivided  attention  of  them 
both. 

"That's  right,  honey,  put  your  work  by  a 
bit,"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  "  and  let's  have  our 
talk  comfortable.  There'll  be  time  enough  to 
side  things  when  I've  got  you  told.  Well,  I 
looked  for  her  to  come  next  morning,  but  there 
was  never  no  signs  of  it,  and 'then,  thinks  I, 
I'll  wait  while  the  Festival's  over — she's  al- 
ways on  the  loose,  is  Patch,  when  there's  a  bit 
o'  music  going ;  and  then,  you  see,  the  poor 
missis  being  took  and  that,  put  it  out  of  my 
head,  and  I  never  thought  no  more  about  it 
while  last  night,  and  then  I  says  to  myself, 
when  she  didn't  come,  'I'll  go  to  Dan'l's  wife, 
and  see  what's  matter,'  for  I  was  feared  she 
might  ha'  fallen  ill,  and  be  prowling  round  i' 
the  dark,  like  a  wild  thing,  and  never  taking 
no  heed  of  cold,  nor  damp,  nor  nothing.  So 
I  goes  to  Mrs.  Oiler  right  away,  and  she  said 
Patch  had  took  off  a  week  afore,  same  train 
Dnn'l  goes  guard  with.  She  went  after  it 
while  tis  far  as  the  shunting,  and  begged  and 
prayed  him  to  let  her  in,  while  he  couldn't 
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frame  to  say  her  nay.  And  that  scared,  he 
said,  she  looked,  you  njight  ha'  thought  she 
was  fleeing  the  police,  and  like  enough,  too, 
with  my  fifteen-and-sixpcnce  in  her  pocket,  as 
she  knows  I  slave  hard,  enough  for  every  penny 
I  can  addle,  the  baggage !  It's  a  good  thing 
she  didn't  go  to  the  Residence  and  all,  for  it's 
well  on  to  a  pound  a  week  I  take  there  when 
the  family's  in,  and  she'd  have  got  it  as  sure  as 
a  gun !" 

Gurtha  listened  open-mouthed,  with  that 
keen  appetence  which,  even  in  the  best  regu- 
lated minds,  feeds  with  a  sort  of  relish  on  the 
evil  doings  of  other  people,  and  finds  the  diet 
assimilate  comfortably,  too. 

"  Well,  to  think !  But  she's  a  furrincr.  and 
I  never  had  no  trust  in  'em.  Folks  is  best  in. 
their  own  country.  .  I  can't  abide  'em  coming 
here  with  their  odd. ways,  and  turning  their 
words  upside  down  while  there  isn't  a  bit  of 
sense  to  get  hold  of.  If  they've  ought  to  say, 
why  don't  they  say  it  plain,  and  then  I'll  be- 
lieve them,  but  not  till.  Such  rubbish  back- 
ardsing  and  forradsing  when  plain  English  !ud 
do  it  a  vast  better.  And  the  fifteen-and-six- 
pence  gone,  too.  Law  !  Mrs.  Bratchet,  but  if 
I  was  you  I'd  take  it  out  of  her  someway s." 

"  Nay,  honey,  it's  no  use  sending  good  money 
after  bad.  I  must  make  shift  to  do  without  that 
check  shawl  I  were  laying  up  for  this  Chresamus. 
It's  the  music's  done  it,  I'll  warrant.  Patch 
were  allers  a  fidget  when  there  was  a  bit  of 
nny  thing  going,  but  never  so  bad  as  this  time. 
It  lies  strong  upon  my  mind  as  she  once  addled 
her  living  that  way,  and  it  kind  o'  sticks  to  her. 
You  know  she  was  singing  afore  his  house  when 
old  Hiram  seed  her  and  took  her  in." 

That  mention  of  old  Hiram  reminded  Mrs. 
Bratchet  of  another  subject  which  she  had 
been  intending  for  some  weeks  to  talk  over 
with  Gurtha.  She  had  had  it  on  her  mind 
ever  since  that  conversation  with  Patch  over 
the  ironing-board,  but  a  convenient  season 
had  never  occurred  for  the  ventilation  of  it 
until  now. 

"I  reckon  the  shop  '11  be  give  up,"  she  be- 
gan, by  way  of  introduction.  "Miss  Jean, 
bless  her !  ain't  got  no  strength  to  mind  it ; 
and  maybe  it'll  happen  as  there's  a  bit  of 
something  p<%by  for  her  to  turn  round  upon." 

"  I  don't  Know  nothing  about  that,"  said 
Gurtha,  stiffly ;  "  I  never  ask  no  questions. 
But  it  don't  look  much  like  any  thing  put  by, 
when  Miss  Jean's  set  from  morning  to  night 
over  that  there  carving,  scarce  ever  giving  her- 
self a  bit  of  rest,  and  never  no  company,  nor 
a  sixpence  spent  but  what  there's  a  need  to. 
It  don't  make  no  difference  to  me,  though ;  I 
mean  to  stay  with  'em.  It's  been  a  good  home 
to  me,  and  I'll  none  turn  my  back  of  it  now  the 
missis  is  gone.  I'd  make  shift  to  mind  the  shop 
myself,  half  days,  afore  it  should  be  give  up,  if 
Miss  Jean  stands  need  of  it." 

"Ay,  honey,  and  I'd  take  the  t'other  half 
when  I  could  get  the  washing  cleared  out  time 
enough.  But  there  is  them  that  says  Mrs. 


Monkeston  oughtn't  to  be  so  bad  off  as  what, 
she  is.  It  were  Patch  herself  telled  me  so,  and 
Patch  isn't  a  woman  to  let  her  tongue  loose 
when  there's  a  call  to  keep  it  still ;  I  will  say 
that  for  her,  for  all  she  did  me  a  bad  turn  about 
the  money.  You  know  she  were  living  servant 
to  old  Hiram  when  he  died,  and  she  told  me 
that  he'd  been  drinking  pretty  fairish  one  night 
about  a  week  afore,  and  when  she  come  in  to 
take  away,  he  said  he'd  been  making  it  up  to 
Ralph  Monkeston  as  much  as  money  could  do 
it,  and  Mr.  Ballinger  had  a  say  in  it  some  way. 
And  I  telled  her  it  were  all  a  make-up,  for 
there's  many  a  man  does  a  good  turn  when  he's 
in  his  cups,  and  it  never  comes  to  nothing  more. 
But  she  stuck  to  it  as  she  was  right,  and  she 
wouldn't  have  it  but  what  the  money  was  put 
out  that  way.  And  then,  says  I,  '  I'll  ask  the 
missis ;  for  there's  nought  like  opening  a  thing 
out  right  away  when  you  want  to  see  to  the 
end  of  it.  And  the  missis  she  said  it  were  all 
a  mistake,  and  she  kind  o'  made  me  understand, 
as  you  know  she  had  that  sort  of  way  with  her, 
as  I  shouldn't  meddle  in  it  no  more,  which  I 
didn't ;  not  but  what  I  had  my  own  thoughts 
all  the  same,  as  it  stands  to  reason  I  couldn't 
stop  'em.  And  if  the  missis,  bless  her,  didn't 
get  it,  I'd  like  to  know  who  did — that's  all." 

"  He's  kep'  it  from  her,  Mrs.  Bratchet,  that's 
what  he's  done,  I  lay  any  thing.  And  a  likely 
man  for  it,  too,  by  what  people  say,  for  you 
don't  go  nowhere  but  what  you  hear  'em  won- 
dering where  the  money  comes  from,  and  them 
living  like  princes,  as  they've  been  doing  it  ever 
since  the  young  lady  got  up,  and  their  dinners 
and  their  parties  and  their  dances.  I'd  thank 
any  body  to  tell  me  what  they  do  it  with,  that's 
all.  And  what  for  did  they  stop  coming  of  a 
sudden  after  the  missis  got  settled  here  if  there 
wasn't  summut  wrong?  and  them  feeding  their- 
selves  as  they'd  used  to  at  the  farm,  and  never 
went  away  but  what  they  took  any  thing  as 
come  handy  for  the  missis  to  give  'em.  It's 
here,  Mrs.  Bratchet,  if  you  and  me  lives  long 
enough,  I  lay.  we'll  find  out  it's  a  pool  as  don't 
do  to  be  stirred  down  to  the  bottom.  While 
things  is  kep'  quiet,  they  go  easy,  but  once  give 
'em  a  shake,  and  you'll  see. 

"And  now  I  reckon  we'd  best  finish  that 
there  washing-up.  Miss  Jean  likes  the  kitchen 
cleared  afore  night,  and  it's  getting  on  for  that." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  soft,  silent  wing  of  death,  closing  over 
Roger  and  Jean  Monkeston,  kept  them  for  a 
while  in  a  solitude  into  which  the  busy  tongue 
of  gossip  could  not  pierce ;  but  with  the  drawn- 
up  blinds  other  light  than  that  of  the  sun  en- 
tered. 

Kind  little  Mr.  Grant  was  the  first  to  come, 
with  some  more  definite  information  about  Gret- 
chen  than  Mrs.  Bratchet,  turbulent  and  indig- 
nant, had  been  able  to  gather.  Madame  had 
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sent  fur  him  tlic  day  before  she  left  Cruxbor- 
ongli,  and  had  explained  every  thing  to  him 
satisfactorily ;  at  least,  so  far  as  any  thing  could 
he  satisfsictory  in  which,  after  all  was  said  and 
done,  there  still  remained  that  qviite  unexplaiu- 
able  residuum  of  selfish  indifference  on  Gret- 
chen's  part. 

It  was  sucli  a  very  fine  opening  for  the  young 
girl,  she  said — such  a  very  fine  opening ;  and 
as  the  Signor  Notturino  had  been  willing  to 
take  all  the  trouble  into  his  own  hands,  even 
also  to  bear  the  expense  of  her  journey  to  Na- 
ples, and  to  superintend  her  musical  education 
there,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  let  the  opportunity 
Hlip;  though  madame  was  quite  ready  to  allow 
that  the  sudden  departure  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  her  friends.  But  Gretchen  had  left 
kind  remembrances  and  regrets,  especially  for 
the  excellent  Kapellmeister,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  take  notice  of  her ;  and  she  hoped  at 
some  future  period  to  be  able  to  inform  him  of 
her  success  in  the  art  to  which  she  had  devoted 
herself. 

"It  doesn't  ring  true  somehow,."  said  Mr. 
Grant,  giving  himself  a  little  impatient  shake 
when  he  had  ended  his  account  of  the  inter- 
view with  Madame  Fortebracchio.  "I'm  afraid 
I  have  been  deceived  in  Gretchen  Muller,  un- 
less there  has  been  any  motive  in  hurrying  her 
away  so  suddenly.  They  may  want  to  get  her 
entirely  out  of  our  hands, 'and  then  they  would 
make  an  agreement  with  her  that  whatever  she 
earned  afterward  should  be  shared  with  them. 
I  believe  that  is  often  the  way  with  these  young 
singers,  who  are  picked  up  promiscuously,  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  patrons.  I  could 
have  taught  her  plenty  more  myself,  though,  be- 
fore she  needed  to  go  to  Naples.  Indeed,  she 
might  have  had  a  very  good  position  in  the  En- 
glish musical  world  without  ever  going  there  at 
all."  : 

"I  suppose  we  must  let  her  go,"  said  Jean, 
who  did  not  care  to  plunge  poor  Gretchen  still 
further  into  disgrace  by  telling  how  she  had  al- 
ready behaved  to  them.  "  She  1ms  chosen  her 
own  wayj  or,  at  any  rate,  has  had  it  chosen  for 
her,  which  does  not  always  come  to  the  same 
thing.  I  dare  say  madame  does  not  wish  any 
further  communication." 

"No,  I  don't  think  that,  for  she  gave  me  her 
London  address,  and  seemed  quite  willing  that 
any  of  us  should  write.  I  can't  say  I  like  hav- 
ing my  little  pupil  taken  out  of  my  hands  in 
this  way.  I  had  no  idea,  when  I  brought  her 
up  to  be  smiled  upon  by  the  prlrna  donna,  that 
things  would  go  on  at  such  railway  speed.  But 
she  will  probably  stay  in  town  two  or  three 
months  before  they  take  her  on  to  Naples  ;  and 
I  have  been  thinking,  Miss  Monkeston,  that 
perhaps  you  would  write  to  her.  She  may  feel 
that  she  has  behaved  rather  queerly  to  us  all, 
and  so  doesn't  like  to  put  herself  in  our  way 
again- — at  least,  that  is  how  I  should  feel  if  I 
had  done  the  same  thing.  Should  you  mind 
the  trouble?  I  know  she  always  thought  a 
great  deal  about  you,  and  I  really  should  very 


much  like  to  know  how  things  are  going  with 
her."  . 

Jean  promised.  Next  day  she  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Gretchen.  She  made  no  reference  to 
the  cold  message  which  Roger  had  received. 
Possibly  there  might  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing even  in  that.  She  only  assumed  that 
the  girl  had  gone  away  in  great  haste  ;  and  she 
therefore  expressed  neither  surprise  nor  offense, 
only  the  sorrow  which  they  felt  at  losing  her. 
Then  she  told  the  short  and  sad  story  of  their 
mother's  death — madame  with  the  good,  grave 
face,  whom  Gretchen  had  loved  so  much.  That 
surely  would  win  some  word  of  tender  regret 
in  reply,  even  if  the  living  had  ceased  now  to 
be  much  cared  for. 

The  letter  was  duly  received  by  madame, 
who  of  course  concluded  that  it  should  be  for- 
warded to  Gretchen's  hotne  in  Stuttgart,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Signor  Notturino,  who  had  wish- 
ed to  be  informed  of  any  letters  that  might 
come  to  her,  for  that  purpose.  He  took  it 
away,  read  it,  and  burned  it.  Some  day,  when 
he  had  satisfied  himself  that  Patch  was  safely 
out  of  the  way,  he  meant  to  go  to  Stuttgart, 
and  look  upon  the  little  blue-eyed  peasant  girl 
again.  It  were  as  well,  therefore,  she  should 
not  be  troubled  with  remembrances  from  these 
other  "  friends  whom  I  love." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  must  give  it  up  now,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  when,  after  many  days,  Jean's  letter 
strll  remained  unanswered.  "  It  is  not  what  I 
should  have  thought  of  little  Gretchen  Muller, 
but  it  will  teach  me  a  lesson  not  to  be  quite  so 
ready  again  in  taking  up  people  who  seem  to 
want  some  one  to  help  them.  I  won't  put  my- 
self in  the  way  of  being  treated  like  this  easily 
another  time." 

"Nay,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Jean,  "it  is  for  art 
that  you  do  it.  If  Gretchen  is  to  be  a  great 
singer,  we  must  let  her  go — it  is  better  so.  You 
have  helped  her  to  that."  . 

"Yes,  and  helped  her  to  forget  us  all;  so 
she  has  lost  as  much  in  her  affections  as  she 
has  gained  in  her  art.  Some  of  these  days,  I 
suppose  she  will  be  coming  back  to  us  with  as 
many  airs  as  madame  herself,  and  we  shall  have 
her  bowing  in  white  satin  and  diamonds  to  an 
admiring  public.  Ah !  well,  catch  me  helping 
to  applaud,  that's  all.  I'll  do  tbB  hissing  witli 
a  great  deal  more  good-will." 

And  Mr.<Jrant  bustled  away,  pulling  at  his 
gfay  whiskers,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was  in 
a  bad  temper. 

Jean  thought  long  and  earnestly  after  he  had 
gone.  Yes,  it  was  too  true  now;  they  must 
give  her  up.  Yet  the  more  she  thought  of  it, 
the  more  it  seemed  unlike  Gretchen.  She  re- 
membered the  morning — it  was  only  a  month 
ago,  but  it  seemed  much  more  like  a  year — 
when  the  little  German  girl  had  come  to  them 
to  be  ready  for  the  Festival,  and  they  had  sat 
together  in  her  own  little  room  up  stairs,  and 
she  had  talked  to  Gretchen  about  coining  to 
live  with  them.  And  the  girl's  face  had  bright- 
ened up  so  at  the  thought,  her  whole  heart  seem- 
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od  to  meet  it  so  joyously.  There  had  been  no 
holding  back,  no  reserve  of  half  uncertainty. 
And  Gretchen  could  not  counterfeit.  Those 
clear  blue  eyes  of  hers  told  all  the  truth. 
That  innocent  face  was  the  very  mirror  of  her 
thoughts.  And  just  one  day  later  she  was  gone 
— gone  without  a  word  or  a  message — gone  so 
far  from  them  that  even  the  sad  story  of  death 
and  sorrow  and  remembrance  could  not  win  so 
much  as  one  word  of  reply  from  her  when  she 
heard  it.  And  this  was  Gretchen  Miiller — 
Gretchen,  whom  Roger  loved,  upon  whom  he 
had  set  his  hope,  whom  he  thought  one  day  to 
have  called  by  the  sweet  name  of  wife. 

"But  he  will  arise  and  forget,"  said  Jenn  to 
herself,  as  she  looked  out  into  brighter  years 
for  him  ;  years  in  which,  since  this  peasant  girl 
loved  him  not,  he  should  win 'for  himself  some 
white  -  handed  bride,  and  set  her  by  his  side 
among  the  great  people  who  should  one  day 
give  him  place.  "He  will  arise  and  forget." 

And  so  it  might  seem  he  did  ;  for  in  those 
long  winter  evenings  which  came  and  went  af- 
ter Mrs.  Monkeston's  death  there  was  never 
any  word  spoken  of  Gretchen.  She  seemed 
farther  from  them,  much  farther  now,  than  the 
mother  who,  in  her  strong,  faithful  love,  could 
never,  living  or  dying,  be  lost.  Bravely,  stead- 
ily, Roger  worked  on,  winning  much  praise 
from  his  friend  and  master.  And  if  his  face 
looked  sometimes  a  little  sterner  than  usual,  it 
was  the  thought  of  his  mother  which  cast  a 
shadow  there.  How  should  he  smile,  and  the 
grass  not  green  upon  her  grave? 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

MR.  AKNCLIFFE  did  his  business  in  London, 
read  his  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  went 
to  Paris  on  some  affairs  connected  with  the 
great  telescope,  was  made  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  there,  returned  to  Lon- 
don, dipped  into  half  a  dozen  scientific  gather- 
ings, met  a  few  lords  and  dukes  who  had  lean- 
ings in  his  own  directions,  had  two  or  three 
fresh  letters  added  to  the  train  which  already 
followed  his  name,  and  then  came  back  to  Crux- 
borough  to  suliiide  into  the  insignificance  which 
that  most  discerning  of  cities  had  long  ago  in- 
dicated as  his  portion. 

He  spent  one  quiet  evening  with  Jean  and 
Roger,  though,  before  he  took  to  work  again  in 
the  little  office.  People  were  mistaken  who 
thought  Matthew  Arncliffe  a  man  of  science, 
and  nothing  more  than  that.  Far  down  in  the 
heart  of  him  there  lay  a  true  sympathy  for  those 
who  suffered — sympathy  which  could  struggle 
sometimes  into  most  tender  speech,  or,  failing 
that,  tell  itself  in  deeds  of  kindly  helpfulness. 
The  old  astronomer 'was  something  like  one  of 
those  double  stars  which  he  was  so  fond  of  ob- 
serving through  his  big  telescope — apparently 
a  glittering  point  of  light,  nothing  more  than 
that,  but  resolving  itself,  for  those  who  co«W 


come  near  enough  to  it,  into  a  rich,  warm  glow 
of  color,  deep,  vivid,  intense. 

After  that  quiet  evening  he  sat  and  thought 
for  a  long  time.  Something  must  be  done  now 
for  Jean.  She  must  not  go  on  keeping  that 
little  shop  in  the  Bishop's  Lane  end.  He  must 
have  a  talk  with  Roger  about  it,  and  about  that 
other  affair,  too,  which  had  been  puzzling  him 
so  ever  since  his  journey  to  London. 

That  conversation  which  he  had  overheard 
in  the  railway  -  carriage,  what  did  it  mean? 
Had  old  Hiram  Armstrong  ever  done  any  thing 
for  the  Monkestons?  From  what  his  nephew 
had  said,  and  said,  too,  without  any  sort  of 
mincing  of  the  matter,  there  had  been  a  com- 
pensation on  the  old  man's  part  for  some  injury 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  done  to  Ralph 
Monkeston  ;  and  this  compensation,  it  appear- 
ed, took  the  form  of  a  provision  for  Roger, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  education, 
and  afterward  to  place  him  out  in  some  suita- 
ble profession.  Now  Mr.  Arncliffe  knew  well 
enough,  both  from  what  Dr.  Boniface  had  told 
him,  and  from  his  conversations  with  Mrs. 
Monkeston,  that  Roger's  education  had  been 
supplied  to  him  without  cost  in  the  cathedral 
song-school ;  and  he  knew  well  enough,  too, 
that  not  a  penny  had  ever  been  paid  to  himself 
in  the  shape  of  premium  for  the  lad.  What 
had  become  of  it,  then  ?  From  what  he  had 
seen  of  Mrs.  Monkeston,  he  did  not  think  she 
was  the  sort  of  woman  to  make  herself  seem 
poorer  than  she  really  was,  in  order  to  squeeze 
a  little  extra  charity  out  of  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  help  her. '  And  yet,  when  he  made  that 
offer  of  taking  Roger  free  of  expense,  why  had 
she  not  said  that  a  provision  for  that  purpose 
had  already  been  made  for  him?  She  was 
gone,  poor  woman,  and  he  would  not  judge 
her  harshly ;  but  still,  if  the  thing  really  were 
so,  it  would  have  been  altogether  nobler  of  her 
to  have  admitted  it.  It  was  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses  to  trade  upon  a  poverty 
that  really  did  not  exist ;  and  Mrs.  Monkeston 
was  the  last  woman  whom  he  would  have  sus- 
pected of  such  a  meanness. 

As  for  Roger,  it  was  not  his  fault.  Likely 
enough  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  If  the  mon- 
ey had  been  given  into  his  mother's  hands  for 
one  purpose,  and  she,  finding  that  purpose  could 
be  equally  well  answered  by  the  generosity  of 
a  second  friend,  had  put  it  into  the  business,  or 
laid  it  by  as  a  possible  provision  for  the  other 
child,  she  would  not  be  likely  to  say  any  thing 
about  it.  But  still  the  matter  ought  to  be  clear- 
ed up,  especially  now  that  Roger's  help  in  the 
Woolsthorpe  works  was  so  valuable,  and  that  • 
the  time  had  come  for  his  position  there  to  be 
permanently  raised.  If  the  money  were  there, 
the  disposition  of  affairs  consequent  upon  Mrs. 
Monkeston's  death  would  bring  it  to  light,  and 
then  nothing  more  should  be  done  for  Roger 
until  that  sum  had  been  invested  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  sister.  Jean  once  made  secure  from 
want,  then  the  other  question  of  salary  or  part- 
nership might  be  discussed. 
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Accordingly,  Mr.  Arncliffe  sent  for  the  young 
man  to  come  to  him  in  the  little  inner  office 
one  evening,  after  the  men  had  left. 

"  Clear  out  those  wheels,"  he  said,  cheerily, 
as  Roger  came  in,  "and  make  aplace  foryour- 
self.  I  want  to  have  a  bit  of  talk  with  you. 
I  thought  we  had  better  be  to  ourselves  here, 
or  I  would  have  come  over  to  Bishop's  Lane. 
You've  nothing  particular  going  on  to-night,  I 
hope." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Roger,  taking  his  seat  in  the 
place  previously  occupied  by  the  dismembered 
portions  of  a  chronometer.  "1  am  quite  at  lib- 
erty for  any  thing  you  may  want  me  for." 

"Calculations,  most  likely,"  thought  Roger. 
This  great  telescope  took  as  much  getting 
through  as  an  act  of  Parliament.  And  the 
grinding  of  the.huge  lenses  was  not  even  begun 
yet.  But  Mr.  Arncliffe's  opening  words  put 
him  on  a  different  track. 

"Now,  Roger,  you  and  I  have  gone  along 
smoothly  enough  for  the  last  eleven  years,  and 
I'm  not  the  man  to  make  light  of  what  you've 
done,  or  what  is  in  you  to  do  yet.  I  don't  want 
to  cheapen  your  abilities  in  order  to  get  more 
work  out  of  you  for  less  money." 

"  You  have  never  done  that  yet,  sir,"  said 
Roger,  the  color  rising  in  his  grave,  thoughtful 
young  face.  "  You  have  always  given  me  credit 
for  as  much  as  ever  I  deserved." 

"  Well,  well,  I've  only  done  my  duty,  then, 
that's  all.  And  I  told  you,  you  know,  some 
months  ago,  when  we  got  that  order  from 
Paris  placed  to  the  works,  that  I  would  take 
you  as  far  as  you  could  go  in  this  sort  of  thing. 
Now,  it  didn't  occur  to  me  then,  but  I'm  bound 
to  say  it  has  occurred  to  me  since,  that  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  go  farther  than  I  can  take 
you — eh?" 

"I'll  go  as  far  as  I  can,  sir,"  said  Roger, 
"but  I  shall  never  go  beyond  you ;  I  am  quite 
sure  of  that." 

"  Are  you  ?  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  this — you 
are  very  much  further  now  than  I  was  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  if  you  keep  on  doing  your  best 
— mind,  I  say  doing  your  best — you'll  stand  in 
twenty  years'  time  where  I  shall  never  reach. 
That's  about  the  truth  of  it.  But  before  we 
say  any  thing  more  about  salary,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  there's  one  little  matter  I  want  to  talk 
over  with  you.  It's  no  use  making  any  bones 
about  it ;  but  I  dare  say  you  know  well  enough 
I  took  you  in  hero  without  any  premium,  which 
isn't  a  thing  I  generally  do;  for  the  sort  of 
training  a  lad  gets  under  my  care  isn't  what 
many  men  in  England  could  give  him." 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  said  Roger.  "  My  moth- 
er often  told  me  how  good  you  had  been  to  take 
me  free  of  expense." 

"  She  did,  eh  ?  Ah !  well,  I  didn't  know- 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  different.  It's  all 
right,  then,  so  far.  I  did  it  because  I  thought 
you  couldn't  afford  the  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  or  so  that  it  would  have  cost  in  a  reg- 
ular way.  And  I've  never  repented  it  since, 
Roger,  never." 


"And  you  never  shall,  sir,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  shall.  And  now  I've 
been  thinking  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  share 
in  the  concern,  so  that  you  may  feel  you  belong 
to  it,  in  a  manner ;  and  when  any  thing  hap- 
pens to  me,  for  I'm  getting  an  old  man  now,  I 
shall  feel  that  the  reputation  of  the  place  will  be 
kept  up.  But  I  happened  to  hear  of  something 
the  other  day  that  staggered  me  a  little,  and  I 
may  as  well  out  with  it  at  once.  When  I  was 
going  up  to  London  to  read  that  paper  of  mine, 
Armstrong,  of  Wastewood,  was  in  the  same 
carriage,  talking  to  another  gentleman.  They 
neither  of  them  knew  who  I  was,  and  I  didn't 
care  for  their  talk  at  first ;  but  when  he  hears 
his  own  name  mentioned  a  man  has  a  right  to 
listen,  and  that's  what  I  did." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Roger,  as  Mr.  Arncliffe 
looked  keenly  at  him.  •  But  the  clear,  honest 
eyes  never  faltered  in  their  straightforward 
glance,  and  Mr.  Arncliffe  went  on  : 

"Armstrong  said  that  his  uncle,  old  Hiram, 
of  Wastewood,  paid  down  a  sum  of  money,  as 
compensation  for  an  injury  of  some  sort  that  he 
had  done  to  your  father,  and  the  money  was  in- 
tended for  your  education  and  for  any  premium 
which  might  be  required  for  putting  you  out  in 
life.  Then  the  other  man,  whoever  he  might 
be,  said  he  had  been  very  much  surprised  when 
Mrs.  Monkeston,  whom  he  seemed  to  know 
something  about  —  traveler  in  small  wares,  or 
something  of  that  sort — when  Mrs.  Monkeston 
articled  you  to  me,  because  a  concern  like  this 
requires  a  good  deal  of  capital  to  carry  it  on ; 
but  if  the  money  had  been  provided  for  you, 
why,  that  explained  it." 

Again  that  keen  look  at  Roger,  met  again 
by  the  same  clear,  conscious  truthfulness. 

"Now,  Roger,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  it 
seems,  that  never  a  penny  came  to  me  in  the 
way  of  premium  or  any  other  way.  What  I 
have  done  for  you  has  been  done  out  of  my  own 
free-will,  and  because  I  saw  there  was  the  stuff 
in  you  to  make  a  man  of  science,  and  it  isn't 
any  money  of  yours  that  I  care  about,  or  that 
I  would  take  now  if  you  offered  it  to  me.  But 
before  this  business  about  the  partnership  goes 
any  further,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you.  If 
this  money  was  ever  paid  into  your  mother's 
hands,  or  laid  up  in  any  way  ifl  your  family,  I 
should  wish  it  to  be  invested  now  for  the  use  of 
your  sister  Jean,  that  she  may  have  a  little 
something  independent  of  yourself.  You  can 
do  more  in  the  world  than  she  can,  and  it  is 
only  right  it  should  be  made  up  to  her  in  some 
way." 

"It  is,  sir,"  said  Roger,  with  a  proud  sadness 
in  his  tones ;  "  and  since  our  mother  died,  I 
have  arranged  that  the  fifty  pounds  a  year 
which  she  had  of  her  own  when  she  married 
my  father  should  be  settled  upon  Jean.  I  don't 
want  it ;  I  would  rather  work  myself.  But 
our  mother  never  had  any  thing  more  than 
that.  There  was  never  any  money  paid  into 
her  hands  that  I  know  of;  we  have  no  papers 
or  receipts  relating  to  it.  All  that  we  had  my 
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mother  worked  for;  and  worked  hard,  too," 
Roger  added,  turning  away,  that  Mr.  Arncliffe 
might  not  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  thought 
of  the  quiet,  strong  woman  who  bore  so  patiently 
her  long  years  of  toil. 

Mr.  Arncliffe  looked  puzzled.  He  reached 
across  and  grasped  Koger's  hand. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out ;  but  you've  been  a 
good  lad  to  your  sister,  anyway,  and  I  respect 
you  for  it.  You'll  never  need  to  repent  that. 
And  I'm  glad  your  mother  didn't  know — didn't 
know  about  the  money,  I  mean.  It's  a  curious 
thing.  There's  some  hitch  somewhere  that  I 
can't  make  out.  I  don't  know  this  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  I  don't  want  to  bother  him  about 
it  until  I've  a  little  more  ground  to  stand  upon. 
You'd  better  talk  it  over  with  your  sister.  She 
has  a  clear  head  for  most  things.  Whatever 
goes  into  that  mill  will  come  out  well  ground, 
I  know,  and,  between  you,  you  must  make  out 
what,  you  can.  That's  where  the  thing  stops 
now,  and  we  sha'n't  be  able  to  get  on  much 
further  in  the  other  matter  until  it's  cleared 
out  of  the  way.  I  don't  think  I'll  keep  you 
any  longer  now.  Just  help  me  down,  though, 
with  that  great  lens  before  you  go." 

" Splendid  piece  of  glass!"  he  said,  smooth- 
ing it  gently  with  his  hand,  as  a  father  might 
stroke  the  cheek  of  his  youngest  born.  "I 
don't  suppose  there's  such  another  in  the  world. 
And  when  we've  made  it  all  that  it  can  be 
made,  Roger — " 

And  the  old  man's  face  lighted  up,  and  the 
keen  gray  eyes  sparkled,  as  he  realized  the  glo- 
rious possibilities  only  waiting  there  for  touch 
of  his  skill  to  awaken.  After  all,  life  was  a 
grand  thing,  and  he  had  used  it  to  some  pur- 
pose. 

Roger  went  away.  After  a  while  Mr.  Arncliffe 
turned  to  his  chair  by  the  fire,  pushed  up  his 
spectacles,  and  fell  to  thinking. 

"There's  something  gone  crooked  there," 
he  said  to  himself;  "but  the  little  lassie  with 
the  great  forehead  will  put  it  straight.  Those 
clear  eyes  of  hers  look  right  into  things." 

Then  there  was  a  long  spell  of  silence — silence 
in  which  no  subtle  problem  of  optical  science 
had  been  thought  out,  or  calculation  worked  to 
a  successful  end. 

"What  a  foolish  old  man  I  am !"  said  the 
great  astronomer  at  last.  "As  if  it  could 
ever  have  been  of  any  use !" 

For  not  many  weeks  before  he  had  asked  the 
"  little  brown-faced  hunchback  "  to  be  his  wife, 
and,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  had  said 
him  nay. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ROGER  came  home  and  told  his  sister  all 
about  it.  His  spirit  rose  within  him  at  the 
thought  that  he  could  have  taken  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe's  kindness,  and  been  a  pensioner  upon 
his  charity,  while  all  the  time  the  money  which 
should  have  rendered  him  independent  of  it 


had  been  laid  up.  The  reflection,  too,  upon 
his  mother  galled  him  to  the  quick.  Did  Mr. 
Arncliffe,  then,  think  —  had  he  been  thinking 
all  these  years  —  that  Mrs.  Monkeston  had 
sponged  upon  a  generosity  to  which  she  had 
no  right,  which,  in  common  honesty,  she  ought 
to  have  put  aside  ?  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
look  his  employer  in  the  face  again  until  this 
matter  had  been  cleared  up,  his  own  and  his 
mother's  clean-handed  poverty  proved  beyond 
a  doubt. 

Jean  was  not  so  surprised.  She  had  a  dim 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Bratchet's  story,  though 
the  quick  rush  of  events  since  then  had  pre- 
vented her  from  much  dwelling  upon  it.  She 
remembered,  too,  the  quiet  resolve  of  her  moth- 
er's tones. 

"I  wish  it  never  mentioned  again." 

It  never  had  been  mentioned  again.  But 
whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
story,  whether  the  money  had  been  offered 
and  refused,  or  never  offered  at  all,  she  could 
not  tell.  The  whole  affair,  most  likely,  be- 
longed to  those  sad  years  of  which  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston so  rarely  spoke,  years  in  which  she  had 
borne  the  burden  of  their  father's  slow  wreck 
and  ruin,  and  borne  it  so  bravely,  too.  Little 
wonder  that  she  laid  it  from  her  when  chance 
gossip  brought  it  to  the  surface  again. 

But  it  must  not  be  laid  awAy  now.  Jean 
sent  for  Mrs.  Bratchet,  and  bade  her  tell  what 
she  could  remember  of  the  circumstances. 

"It's  just  here,"  said  the  good  woman,  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opportunity  of  launching 
out  at  last  into  the  subject  which  had  always 
been  such  a  mystery  to  her,  but  which  she  had 
never  dared  to  mention  again  since  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston's  quiet  dismissal  of  it,  five  or  six  months 
ago.  "It's  here,  Miss  Jean.  Patch  and  me 
was  set  talking  a  bit  afore  the  Festival,  as 
she's  never  handed  up  since,  no,  nor  don't 
mean  to,  by  appearances,  for  there's  nobody, 
to  my  knowledge,  ever  set  eyes  on  her  again, 
and  that  fifteen-and-sixpence  of  mine,  which 
I'd  broiled  and  toiled  for  it,  took  off  as  I  say 
it's  a  burning  shame,  and  me  a  lone  woman 
this  thirty  year  since  my  old  man  died,  with 
the  stationed  minister  to  see  him  reg'lar,  and 
the  sacrament  and  all  proper,  as  if  he'd  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  front  pews  theirselves  he 
couldn't  have  been  better  done  to.  And  I 
was  a-telling  of  her,  Miss  Jean,  how  your  poor 
dear  mother,  bless  her !  had  offered  for  yonder 
young  woman  as  madame  sent  away  to  come 
and  stop  with  you,  which  I'll  stick  to  it  she'd 
ought  to  ha'  known  better  nor  to  have  done 
such'n  a  thing,  and  me  the  mother  to. her  I've 
been  ever  since  she  come  to  the  house,  and 
always  her  meals  reg'lar  to  the  minnit,  as  I 
couldn't  have  laid  myself  out  for  it  more  if 
she'd  been  my  very  own;  but  I'll  never  do  it 
again,  no,  that  I  won't ;  and  never  a  word  to 
say  how  or  why ;  and  all  her  bits  of  things  left 
about,  and  her  box,  as  there's  many  a  one's 
told  me  it  were  better  sold  for  the  rent,  only 
I'm  not  a,  woman  as  does  that  sort  of  way." 
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"But  about  this  story  which  Patch  told?" 
said  Jean,  taking  advantage  of  a  break  in  Mrs. 
Bratchet's  harangue  to  bring  her  thoughts  back 
to  the  starting-point. 

"Ay,  the  story,  Miss  Jean,  and  that's  what 
I  were  coming  to,  and  a  good  turn  of  your  poor 
dear  mother,  too,  as  she'd  offered  to  do  the  girl, 
and.  I  overed  it  again  and  again  to  Patch,  as 
it  wasn't  a  woman  in  a  thousand  would  have 
done  it,  and  Mrs.  Monkeston  not  to  call  rich  as 
you  may  say,  which  isn't  the  least  manner  of 
offense,  Miss  Jean,  begging  your  pardon,  for 
there's  a  many  poor  enough  in  this  world  as  is 
rich  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  their  reward 
laid  up  for  'cm  where  the  moth  and  rust  doesn't 
corrupt,  and  where  it  won't  be  took  off  with 
folks  going  to  London  by  the  night  mail,  as 
it's  Dan'l  hisself  said  they  both  on  'em  did. 
And  then  Patch,  she  out  with  it,  and  she  says 
to  me,  '  Mrs.  Bratchet,'  she  says,  '  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston isn't  that  poor  as  you  think,'  and  she  be- 
gan of  a  long  story  when  she  lived  maid  of  all 
work  to  old  Hiram  Armstrong,  of  Wastewood, 
him  as  was  a  bad  friend  to  your  father,  Miss 
Jean." 

"  I  know,"  said  Jean,  quietly,  and  said  no 
more. 

"Ay,"  continued  Mrs.  Bratchet,  "and  I 
knowed  it  too,  so  as  she  didn't  need  to  ha' 
told  me,  for  many  and  many's  the  time  I've 
seed  your  poor  mother  set  waiting  for  him 
wi'  that  weary  look  on  her  face,  when  it  was 
nought  but  old  Hiram  had  him  at  the  'Crown 
and  Cushion,'  a-boozing  and  a-drinking,  as  mer- 
ry as  crickets,  and  never  no  thought  o'  them 
as  had  the  sitting-up  to  do,  as  it's  always  the 
way  of  the  men.  And  I  said  he  were  a  bad 
itn,  were  old  Hiram — ay,  and  that  were  he,  too, 
Miss  Jean,  and  not  a  sort  that  silver  and  gold 
could  whitewash,  for  as  much  as  he  had  of  it 
to  roll  in.  And  then  Patch,  she  up  and,  says 
she,  he  wasn't  so  bad  as  a  many  made  him  out, 
for  he'd  laid  down  a  lot  o'  money  to  even  it 
to  your  poor  father ;  she  said  he  tolled  her  it 
his  own  self,  nobbut  a  week  afore  he  died,  one 
night  when  she  went  in  to  take  him  his  supper, 
so  that  people  shouldn't  have  it  to  say  of  him, 
after  he  was  gone,  as  he  had  helped  any  one 
to  their  ruin.  And  the  money  was  for  the  lit- 
tle boy,  as  I  understood  it,  Miss  Jean — Master 
Roger,  you  know — so  as  he  should  get  his  lam- 
ing proper,  and  be  put  out  to  summut  respecta- 
ble when  the  time  come." 

"I  don't  understand  how  he  could  have 
done  any  thing  of  the  sort  without  my  mother's 
knowledge,"  said  Jean.  "  We  have  found  no 
papers  referring  to  it." 

"Maybe  noX,  Miss  Jean.  I'm  only  telling 
you  as  it  come  to  me,  and  as  like  as  not  I've 
let  a  good  bit  slip  through,  not  being  as  it  was 
my  business  to  stir  into  it.  But  now  I  start  to 
think  about  it,  I  mind  Patch  said  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger  had  to  do  with  it.  Old  Hiram  had  given 
the  money  to  him,  and  he  was  to  see  as  it  went 
right  road,  and  then  I  up  and  says,  Mrs.  Monk- 
eston wouldn't  have  humbled  herself  to  take  it 


— no,  not  if  they'd  both  on  'em  gone  down  of 
their  bended  knees  to  beg  and  pray  of  her  to, 
and  old  Armstrong,  the  nasty  varmint  he  was, 
as  there  could  never  a  blessing  come  along 
with  it ;  and  I  didn't  believe  neither  he'd  ever 
as  much  grace  in  him  as  'ud  serve  to  clear  out 
his  pockets  for  them  as  he'd  wronged,  let  'em 
want  it  ever  so  ;  but  Patch,  she  stuck  to  it  as 
that  was  the  way,  and  no  other ;  and  nought  as 
I  could  say  made  a  bit  o'  difference,  for  she's 
a  woman,  is  Patch,  Miss  Jean,  as,  if  she  takes 
hold  on  a  thing,  you  might  as  well  try  to  move 
Cruxborough  Minster  as  make  her  leave  go; 
and  that  made  me  as  I  couldn't  put  it  off  in  a 
manner ;  only  when  I  seed  your  poor  mother 
a-working  and  a-slaving  of  herself  in  that  thero 
shop,  as  it  stands  to  reason  she  wouldn't  have 
done  it  if  there  hadn't  been  a  need,  and  Mr. 
Roger  beginning  to  feel-  his  feet,  as  you  may 
say,  under  him  at  Mr.  Arncliffe's,  so  as  he 
wasn't  to  care  for  so  much.  And  maybe 
there's  a  deal  more,  if  one  could  only  light 
upon  it ;  but  you  see,  with  Patch  being  gone, 
and  never  no  knowing  where  she's  took  herself 
to,  one  has  to  let  it  be.  Or  else  I'm  sure  she'd 
a  vast  more  to  say." 

"And  does  no  one  know  where  she  is?" said 
Jean.  "  Did  she  leave  no  message  ?" 

"No,  Miss  Jean — leastways,  none  as  I  ever 
heard  tell  on ;  and  not  very  likely  either,  with 
that  fifteen-and-sixpence  of  mine  a-burning 
through  her  pockets,  as  I  hope  and  trust  it  will, 
which  isn't  unchristian,  Miss  Jean,  I  don't  think, 
and  me  the  friend  to  her  I  was.  And  Dan'l's 
wife  '11  bear  me  witness  to  it,  as  it's  many  and 
many  a  time  I've  sent  her  home  there  with  n 
bit  o'  cold  meat  lapped  up  in  a  cloth,  or  a  drop 
o'  gin  if  she'd  a  pain  in  her  inside,  which  she 
was  a  woman  as  often  had  it,  and  wi'  nought 
but  hunger  neither ;  and  enjoyed  poor  health 
in  a  general  way,  which  wasn't  to  wonder  at, 
for  she  was  that  sort  as  never  did  credit  to  her 
keep,  let  you  give  her  what  you  would,  and  a 
bad  digcshun,  too,  I  warrant.  Them  furriners 
mostly  has." 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet  smoothed  her  shawl  com- 
fortably down  over  her  own  digestive  apparatus, 
which  had  been  working  on  now  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  in  sublime  unconciousness  of  its 
existence,  just  content  with  doing  its  duty,  like 
those  happy  people  who  have  no  history. 

"  Not  as  it  kep'  her,  though,  from  her  work," 
Mrs.  Bratchet  continued.  "  I  will  say  that  for 
her.  She  was  a  good  sort,  and  never  put  her- 
self forrads  where  she  wasn't  wanted,  as  there's 
a  many  does  it  nowadays.  And  as  steady,  if 
it  was  the  men  you  spoke  about,  ay,  as  steady 
as  Martinet's  bank  itself — never  went  out  of 
her  way  to  look  at  'em,  nor  couldn't  abide  them 
as  did ;  and  that  was  how  she  come  to  bring 
the  young  woman  Gretchen  to  me,  Miss  Jean. 
Not  as  she  was  that  way  inclined,  not  a  bit,  for 
a  modester,  more  wcll-conducteder  person  you 
never  lighted  on,  only  there  was  a  many  com- 
ing and  going  where  Patch  lodged  with  her, 
and  when  there's  a  pot  o'  mignonnctte  set  any- 
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where,  it  stands  to  reason  folks  will  find  it  out, 
and  when  they've  took  it  away,  why,  then  it's 
overlate  to  lock  your  gate,  and  so  Patch  axed 
me  if  I'd  make  it  so  as  she  could  have  her  home 
\vi'  me,  being  as  respectable  a  woman,  though 
I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  as  you'll  find  anywhere  in 
Cruxborough,  if  it's  keeping  yourself  to  your- 
self that's  wanted,  which  it  seems  to  me  that's 
what  it  is.  And  I've  had  my  thoughts,  too, 
Miss  Jean,  if  I  may  speak  'em,  about  that  there 
what's-his-name  as  come  here  with  madame, 
and  took  the  young  woman  away.  As  soon  as 
the  Festival  began  to  get  agate,  she'd  used  to 
talk  about  somebody  as  she'd  knowed  out  in 
them  parts  where  she  come  from,  and  her  moth- 
er didn't  approve,  and  sent  her  away  over  here, 
which  she  couldn't  have  done  a  better  thing  for 
her,  and  him  coming  and  going  in  that  way, 
which  it  stands  to  reason  he  meant  something 
by  it,  or  ought  to  do.  And  it  lies  strong  upon 
my  mind,  Miss  Jean,  not  as  I  could  tell  nobody 
the  why  and  the  wherefore,  but  only  just  I've 
fixed  it  so,  as  this  is  him,  and  he's  heard  tell  on 
her.  Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  isn't,  as  like 
as  not,  and  I  don't  know  as  it  matters  much, 
for  you'd  best  let  young  people  go  their  own 
way  when  they're  set  on  it,  and  most  says 
madame's  a  good  sort,  so  she'll  be  well  took 
care  on.  But  I'm  not  a  woman  as  talks,"  add- 
ed Mrs.  Bratchet,  rising  complacently,  and  ad- 
justing her  bonnet-strings.  And  having  thus 
epitomized  herself,  she  made  her  courtesy,  and 
retired  into  the  kitchen,  to  have  the  whole  mat- 
ter over  there  again  from  beginning  to  end  with 
Gurtha. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THAT  was  a -new  light  on  Gretchen's  disap- 
pearance, but  a  light  which  showed  her  farther 
and  farther  away.  Jean  remembered  now  the 
dim,  vague  regretfulness  with  which  the  girl 
had  spoken  of  some  one  at  Stuttgart  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  her,  and  would  have  made 
her  a  great  singer,  "but  my  mother  willed  it 
not."  Was  this  the  same  man  whom  good  or 
evil  fortune  —  who  could  tell  —  had  caused  to 
cross  her  path  again,  and  with  whom  madame 
had  bidden  her'away  to  make  her  own  place  in 
the  world  ? 

Jean  wondered  much,  but  said  nothing. 
For  Gretchen's  name  was  never  spoken  now  in 
that  house,  where  once  it  had  been  another 
word  for  sunshine ;  and  whether  Roger  remem- 
bered, or  whether  he  forgot,  scarce  showed  it- 
self upon  the  grave  young  face,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  wear  the  strength  of  conscious  man- 
hood. Jean  noticed  sometimes  a  strange  look 
of  their  mother  in  his  face — that  folding  of  the 
lips  which  held  back  so  much,  that  patient, 
earnest  look,  just  touched  with  the  pride  of  in- 
dependence. It  seemed  as  if  he  were  taking 
upon  himself  her  place ;  as  if  his  now  should  be 
the  care  and  the  toil  which  for  all  those  years 
she  had  borne  so  bravely.  That  new  serious- 


ness of  life,  not  any  regret  or  bitterness  for  the 
past,  Jean  thought,  told  the  story  of  his  altered 
bearing  now. 

But  Mr.  Arncliffe  must  be  seen  again;  and 
Roger  saw  him  the  day  after  the  talk  with  Mrs. 
Bratchet.  He  told  him  the  substance  of  the  old 
woman's  story,  the  only  point  on  which  it  gave 
any  light  being  the  mention  of  Mr.  Ballinger's 
name  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the 
money ;  and  as  Patch  had  disappeared,  and  as 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  memory  was  not  very  clear, 
even  that  was  not  of  much  use. 

"Patch  —  yes.  Rather  queer  thing  that," 
said  Mr.  Arncliffe,  as  he  and  Roger  sat  in  the 
inner  office  after  working-hours — "  very  queer 
thing,  indeed.  She  was  in  the  same  carriage 
when  I  went  up  to  town — came  scrambling  in 
like  a  monkey  after  we  had  got  to  the  shunting- 
station,  and  then  dropped  back  in  her  seat  as  if 
she  would  have  fainted.  I  spoke  to  her  as  we 
were  getting  out,  and  asked  her  how  it  was  she 
had  come  so  far  from  home ;  but  she  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  be  communicative,  so  I  let  her 
alone.  She  has  not  turned  up  again,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"No,  and  so  one  of  the  other  women  has 
been  put  into  her  place.  It  is  a  pity,  for  she 
kept  the  lacquering-room  in  better  order  than 
it  had  ever  been  before ;  and  the  worst  of  it. 
is,  she  has  gone  away  in  debt.  She  has  taken 
nearly  a  pound  of  poor  old  Mrs.  Bratchet's 
money,  and  left  her  rent  unpaid  at  her  lodgings. 
I  thought  better  of  her  than  that." 

"And  so  did  I;  but  the  longer  you  live  in 
the  world  the  less  you  know  what  to  think. 
I'm  in  the  dark  now  about  this  Wastewood  af- 
fair, and  I  sha'n't  rest  until  I've  cleared  it  np. 
I  mean  to  see  Ballinger  to-morrow,  if  I  can ; 
when  I've  got  something  out  of  him,  I'll  go  to 
Armstrong,  and  then,  maybe,  we  shall  see  to  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.  There's  been  a  hitch  some- 
where, if  we  could  find  out  where  it  is." 

Mr.  Arncliffe  was  as  anxious  as  Roger  could 
be  to  set  matters  straight,  and  especially  since 
the  affair  had  been  complicated  by  the  bringing 
in  of  Mr.  Ballinger's  name,  a  name  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  honor,  truth,  and  straightfor- 
wardness— at  least,  not  so  in  the  opinion  of  the 
shrewd  old  astronomer.  Accordingly,  he  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  going  to  the  office  in 
High  Street  to  make  his  first  experiment  in 
boring. 

It  was  his  first  visit  there  since  that  memo- 
rable evening,  eleven  years  ago,  when  Roger  was 
delivered  from  the  initiatory  mysteries  of  the 
profession.  Mr.  Ballinger  had  risen  consider- 
ably in  the  world  since  then.  He  had  beamed 
over  his  spectacles  at  innumerable  charity 
school-meetings,  and  rehearsed  to  whole  armies 
of  blue-coat  boys  the  story  of  his  rise  and  prog- 
ress in  life — a  story  which  was  always  received 
as  if  no  one  had  ever  heard  it  before,  when  the 
speaker,  applying  to  his  glass  of  water  at  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  narrative,  intimated  that  the 
pent-up  feeling  of  his  audience  might  now  be- 
gin to  express -itself.  But  of  course  that  little 
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episode  about  the  bank  sbares  was  never  men- 
tioned as  having  occurred  during  the  said  rise 
and  progress,  although,  so  fur  as  wealth  was 
concerned,  it  had  really  given  him  his  start. 
Indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Ballinger  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  details.  Eleven  years  of 
hard  work,  a  successful  run  of  speculations,  a 
close  application  to  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
"eventuating,"  as  he  liked  to  say,  in  one  of  the 
best  positions  in  Cruxborough,  had  well-nigh 
driveu  away  the  memory  of  that  night  at 
Wastewood  when  he  had  ventured  to  question 
old  Hiram's  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  a  house- 
keeper, and  that  other  night,  a  few  weeks  later, 
when  he  had  burned  the  little  scrap  of  paper 
.which  alone  stood  between  him  and  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  the  shares  in  Martinet's 
bank. 

And  then  prosperity,  joined  with  a  judicious 
amount  of  reserve,  makes  such  a  capital  hedge 
round  a  man's  private  character,  and,  if  self- 
esteem  is  added,  the  inclosure  is  complete.  The 
hedge  which  Mr.  Ballinger  had,  with  much 
pains  and  trouble,  raised  round  his  own  little 
particular  plot  of  ground  was  of  the  closest, 
most  invulnerable  sort  —  thick,  well-planted, 
deeply-rooted,  never  a  chink  in  it  through  which 
the  owner  of  the  garden  need  look  to  waste 
lands  or  uncultivated  patches  beyond,  or  thin 
place  which  might  afford  to  passers-by  a  glimpse 
of  disreputable  rubbish-heaps  and  obnoxious 
weeds,  rotting  in  obscure  corners  of  the  other- 
wise well-kept  little  paradise.  Evergreen,  too, 
as  such  hedges  should  always  be,  proof  against 
searching  east  wind  of  inquiry,  blight  of  dis- 
content, grub  of  self-examination.  As  for  any 
sunken  fence  of  retrospection,  that  miserable 
device  of  a  land-owner  for  commanding  an  out- 
look over  his  own  and  other  people's  property, 
Mr.  Ballinger  despised  it.  What  was  the  use 
of  a  garden  if  you  couldn't  keep  it  to  yourself? 
If  you  couldn't  see  over  into  your  neighbor's 
corn-fields  without  in  return  giving  him  the 
command  of  your  own  private  rubbish-heaps, 
why,  better  do  without  the  prospect  altogether. 

The  only  approach  to  any  thing  like  a  gap  in 
Mr.  Ballinger's  splendid  evergreen  hedge  had 
threatened  it  when,  eight  years  after  old  Hi- 
ram's death,  Mr.  Stanley  Armstrong  came  to 
the  new  house  at  Wastewood.  Then  there  cer- 
tainly had  been  signs  of  a  blight  in  one  corner 
of  the  inclosure — a  corner,  too,  which  closely 
adjoined  a  very  disreputable  rubbish-heap,  one 
which  might  almost  have  brought  its  owner 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Nuisances 
Act  if  found  out.  But  Mr.  Ballinger  had  been 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  cut  away  dis- 
eased wood,  planted  new  shoots,  manured  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  put  up  a  temporary 
screen,  until  the  young  foliage  had  gathered 
strength.  In  other  words,  he  had  taken  pre- 
cautions to  keep  Mr.  Armstrong  entirely  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Monkestons,  which  was  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  by  representing  them  to  him  as  ex- 
ceedingly low  people — in  fact,  no  sort  of  socie- 
ty at  all ;  and  then,  worming  himself  into  the 


man's  good  graces  by  unlimited  hospitality, 
hospitality  which  seemed  likely  now  to  have  its 
reward  in  the  elevation  of  Matilda  to  the  own- 
ership and  quecndom  of  Wiistewood.  And  be- 
tween himself  and  that  quarter  from  which  the 
east  wind  occasionally  blew,  said  quarter  being 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Woolsthorpe 
works,  he  had  set  out  a  plantation  of  distant 
courteous  civility,  which  formed  an  admirable 
shelter  from  the  too  close  approach  of  the  en- 
emy. 

All  was  now  safe,  sound,  and  comfortable. 
He  might  walk  up  and  down  in  perfect  peace,- 
sit  nnder  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  forget  his  rubbish-heaps  entirely,  or  use 
them  as  a  compost  for  bedding-out  plants,  and 
so,  by  the  splendid  chemistry  of  worldliness, 
turn  them  into  the  brilliant  flowers  which  might 
be  plucked  and  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  an  ad- 
miring public.  For  was  not  that  great  house 
on  the  Portman  Road,  with  its  glare,  and  its 
show,  and  its  ostentation,  just  like  a  gigantic 
fungus,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  rottenness 
and  foulness  of  that  long-ago  transaction  with 
old  Hiram  Armstrong?  But  evil  days  were  at 
hand  for  the  evergreen  hedge. 

"Good-evening, Mr.  Ballinger,"  said  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Woolsthorpe  works,  going  into 
the  little  inner  office  not  long  before  Christmas. 
"Rather  cold,  sir.  Wind  in  the  east,  I  fancy 
—eh  ?" 

"Very  cold  indeed,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ballinger, 
buttoning  his  coat  round  him,  and  bowing  po- 
litely. "  Pray  be  seated.  It  is  not  often  that 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you  in.  what  I 
may  denominate  my  little  sanctum.  It  is,  as 
you  say,  very  cold  —  quite  a  change  in  the 
weather." 

"  Yes,  blows  sharp,  rather ;  but  we  must  ex- 
pect it.  Things  generally  come  to  their  time, 
don't  the}',  Mr.  Ballinger  ?  The  only  way  is 
to  get  ready  for  them,  and  a  touch  of  east  in 
the  wind  never  makes  any  difference  to  me. 
I  don't  mind  it  a  bit." 

Mr.  Ballinger  shivered  slightly.  He  mind- 
ed it  very  much  ;  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to 
which,  at  the  present  time,  he  had  a  stronger 
objection,  and  he  said  so ;  then  waited  for  his 
visitor's  errand  to  be  unfolded. 

"It's  a  little  matter  of  business  connected 
with  the  Monkestons,  Mr.  Ballinger,  that  I've 
come  to  trouble  you  about.  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  I  have  had  a  bit  of  a  shake  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Ballinger  unbuttoned  his  coat  directly. 
Milder — decidedly  milder. 

"  Quite  likely,  my  dear  sir.  Indeed,  with- 
out being  understood  to  say  any  thing  which 
might  in  the  slightest  degree  militate  against 
yonr  well-known  experience  in  discernment  of 
character,  I  might  venture  to  hint  that  for  some 
time  past  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  some- 
thing of  this  kind — something,  I  mean,  which 
would  occasion  a  change  in  your  sentiments  to- 
ward a  famity  for  whom  I  have  never  myself 
entertained  the  unbounded  respect  which  you 
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appear  to  have  felt.  Differences  of  opinion, 
my  dear  sir — differences  of  opinion,  you  know. 
But  really  in  some  families  the  bad  blood  nev- 
er appears  to  wear  out  entirely." 

"Bad  blood — yes,  that  brings  me  to  it,  for 
I  expect  poor  Ralph  Monkeston  was  at  the 
liottom  of  it.  Old  Hiram  Armstrong  was  a 
queer  character,  but  perhaps  he  had  his  good 
qualities,  after  all." 

"Undoubtedly,  sir,  undoubtedly.  In  fact, 
I  may  say,  looking  abroad  upon  the  great  field 
of  human  nature  " — here  Mr.  Ballinger  began 
to  assume  the  platform  style,  and  beam  upon 
an  imaginary  audience  through  his  spectacles 
— "the  great  field  of  human  nature,  my  dear 
sir,  where  do  we  find  mankind  without  what  I 
may  call  redeeming  qualities  ?  Even  the  un- 
tutored savage,  even  the  denizens  of  the  lowest 
abodes  of  destitution — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Arncliffe,  dashing  into 
the  midst  of  the  sentence  before  it  reached  its 
climax,  "exactly;  and  I've  happened  to  find 
out  that  old  Hiram  tried  to  do  something  to- 
ward making  it  up  to  poor  Ealph  Monkeston — 
paid  down  a  sum  for  the  little  lad's  education, 
and  for  a  premium  when  he  wanted  putting  out 
into  business.  Creditable  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?" 

Mr.  Ballinger  stirred  the  office  fire,  rang  for 
the  boy  to  put  on  more  coal.  Certainly,  very 
cold  now  for  the  time  of  year — almost  what 
might  be  called  a  blight  in  the  air  for  ever- 
greens. Nothing  serious  yet,  though,  if  vigor- 
ous measures  were  used  at  once  to  stop  it.  A 
benevolent  shake  of  the  head,  a  gentle  smile,  a 
little  kindly  doubt  would  set  every  thing  straight 
again. 

"Very  possiblyj  sir,  very  possibly.  I  think, 
now  you  recall  it  to  my  mind,  I  did  once  hear 
of  a  proposition  of  that  kind — most  likely  the 
result  of  an  extra  glass  of  spirit-and-water.  We 
all  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Arncliffe,  what  Hiram 
Armstrong  was.  Without  the  least  disrespect 
to  his  memory,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  he  was  a  man  of  good  intentions — very  good 
intentions,  especially  when  in  the  company  of 
congenial  associates.  But  as  for  any  thing  more 
than  that — " 

Arid  bringing  the  benevolent  shake  of  the 
head  and  the  gentle  smile  into  action,  Mr.  Bal- 
linger dismissed  poor  old  Hiram's  good  inten- 
tions to  what  was  manifestly  their  sole  purpose 
— the  paving  of  dangerous  roads;  Every  one 
knew  what  men  would  do — or,  at  least,  what 
they  would  promise  to  do — when  warmed  by 
the  generous  influence  of  vieux  Cognac. 

Mr.  Arncliffe  seemed  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
tried  to  look  right  into  Mr.  Ballinger's  face,  but 
could  not,  it  being  bent  over  some  papers  which 
required  immediate  attention ;  then  bore  down 
from  the  inclement  quarter  with  more  vigor 
than  before. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ballinger,  I  can  understand  a  man 
promising  to  do  things,  and  then  forgetting  all 
about  them  ;  but  I  don't  think  even  old  Hiram 
himself  would  write  out  to  the  Colonies,  and 
say  he'd  done  a  thing — mind,  that  he  really 


had  done  it  when  it  was  only  a  matter  of  inten- 
tion. Men  don't  usually  write  letters  except 
when  they  are  sober." 

Mr.  Ballinger  buttoned  his  coat  again  direct- 
ly. Letters  ?  letters  ?  what  did  Mr.  Arncliffe 
know  about  letters  ?  Had  the  old  cattle-dealer 
been  writing  to  any  body  about  that  affair? 
Were  not  his  very  last  words  on  the  subject 
words  of  confidence  ?  "  It's  between  you  and 
me,  Ballinger,  between  you  and  me;"  and  every 
thing  that  he  had  done  since  had  been  done 
upon.the  assumption  that  he,  and  he  only,  knew 
the  old  man's  purpose.  Letters  were  a  nui- 
sance! Grub,  mildew,  blight,  any  tiling  but 
wholesome  for  an  evergreen  hedge.  A  screen 
must  be  put  up  at  once. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Arncliffe,  if  I  am  not  able 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  you.  My  rec- 
ollections are  too  indistinct  to  allow  me  to 
speak  with  confidence.  As  you  are  aware,  my 
life  is  one  of  much  public  enterprise — may  I 
add,  also,  of  a  philanthropic  character?  and  in- 
volves me  in  pursuits  which  incapacitates  mo 
for  the  remembrance  of  trifles  at  a  distance. 
In  fact,  I  can  not  now  charge  my  memory  with 
the  facts  to  which  you  allude." 

"Perhaps  not,  Mr.  Ballinger,  and  so  I  will 
just  run  them  over  to  you  as  I  have  gathered 
them  up.  A  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  going  up 
to  London  by  the  evening  train,  I  overheard  a 
conversation  between  Mr.  Stanley  Armstrong 
and  some  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  commercial 
traveler.  At  any  rate,  whatever  he  was,  lie 
knew  Mrs.  Monkeston  by  going  to  the  shop 
sometimes,  and  he  expressed  his  surprise  at 
young  Monkeston's  being  articled  to  me,  on  ac- 
count of  the  premium,  which  he  supposed  must 
have  been  considerable.  And  Mr.  Armstrong 
accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  his  Uncle,  old 
Hiram,  of  Wastewood,  had  laid  down  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  to  be  used  for  Roger's  educa- 
tion and  establishment  in  business.  That  was 
all  I  heard,  and  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  have 
heard  so  much  as  that,  if  my  own  name  hadn't 
been  mentioned  in  it,  which  of  course  made  me 
listen  with  u  little  more  interest." 

"Exactly  so,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger, thinking  how  much  more  convenient  it 
would  have  been  if  his  visitor  had  improved 
the  shining  hours  of  that  railway  journey  in 
peaceful  slumbers,  instead  of  picking  up  frag- 
ments of  a  conversation  which  might  possibly 
produce  such  unpleasant  results. 

"Now,  you  know,  Ballinger,"  persisted  Mr. 
Arncliffe,  "  not  a  penny  has  ever  been  paid  to 
me  in  the  way  of  premium  for  Roger.  I  don't 
say  it  to  make  myself  look  like  a  generous 
man,  but  simply  because  it  ought  to  be  known 
to  make  the  case  clearer.  And  as  for  his  edu- 
cation, I  know  perfectly  well  that  was  provided 
for  him  free  of  expense  at  the  Minster  school. 
Dr.  Boniface,  who  has  always  been  a  good 
friend  to  him,  told  me  that  when  I  first  thought 
of  taking  him.  The  question  comes  up,  then, 
who  got  the  money  ?" 

"I   should    say,"  answered    Mr.  Ballinger, 
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blandly,  "  that  there  never  w.ns  any  transaction 
of  the  kind  you  name.  It  has  been  a  misun- 
derstanding on  young  Mr.  Armstrong's  part." 

"No,  not  so.  I  asked  Roger  about  it,  for  I 
always  think  a  thing  is  better  stirred  into  at 
once,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  any  money ; 
but  he  consulted  with  his  sister,  and  a  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  who  had  once  come  to  the  house  with 
some  obscure  sort  of  story  about  old  Hiram, 
was  sent  for.  What  Mrs.  Bratchet  says  is  this, 
that  a  woman  named  Patch —  Do  you  happen 
to  remember  a  woman  named  Patch,  Mr.  Bal- 
linger?" 

Mr.  Ballinger  was  not  able  to  charge  his 
memory  with  any  such  name.  At  least,  so  he 
said. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  it's  much  conse- 
quence just  yet;  perhaps  you  will  remember 
when  I  begin  to  recall  the  facts.  This  woman, 
Patch,  once  lived  as  servant-housekeeper  with 
old  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  her  sometimes  about  his  affairs,  as 
people  of  that  sort  do,  especially  when  they  are 
given  to  drink.  And  one  evening  after  you 
had  been  sent  for  to  see  him,  he  told  this  Patch 
that  he  had  been  making  an  arrangement  with 
you  for  the  benefit  of  the  Monkestons.  The 
interest  of  some  bank  shares  was  to  be  appro- 
priated for  their  use,  and  you  were  to  have  the 
management  of  them.  That  is  what  the  wom- 
an said  to  Mrs.  Bratchet.  Now,  of  course, 
if  one  had  happened  accidentally  upon  such  a 
story,  one  might  have  believed  it,  or  not;  but 
tallying  so  curiously  with  what  I  overheard  in 
the  railway-carriage,  it  seemed  worth  looking 
into." 

"May  I  ask,  sir,  did  Mr.  Armstrong  mention 
my  name  in  connection  with  this  affair  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  You  only  appear 
in  Mrs.  Bratchet's  version  of  the  story.  And, 
very  unfortunately,  the  woman  Patch,  from 
whom  she  received  it,  has  disappeared  suddenly. 
Indeed,  she  traveled  to  London  in  the  same 
carriage  with  me,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since,  so  that  we  can  not  get  any  further  light 
from  that  quarter ;  but  as  you  were  named,  I 
thought  I  had  better  come  to  you  before  I 
troubled  Armstrong  about  it." 

"  Very  wise,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Bal- 
linger, who  was  determined  that,  if  he  could  pre- 
,  vent  such  a  proceeding,  Mr.  Armstrong  should 
never  be  troubled  about  it  at  all.  "I  always 
counsel  prudence.  It  is  not  advisable  to  stir  up 
ill  feeling ;  and  with  the  position  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong holds  inCruxborough,  he  would  naturally 
shrink  from  being  reminded  of  facts  so  deroga- 
tory to  his  uncle's  character.  As  for  the  wom- 
an upon  whom  the  chief  weight  of  this  evidence 
rests,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  doubting 
the  perfect  reliability  of  her  testimony.  Now 
that  you  recall  the  facts,  I  certainly  have  a  dim 
remembrance  of  the  party  mentioned — a  some- 
what irregular  character,  and,  if  I  maybe  allow- 
ed to  express  my  opinion,  of  unsound  mind." 

"Capital worker,  though, "said Mr.  Arncliffe, 
shrewdlv.  "No  unsoundness  there.  Was  over 


the  women  in  my  lacquering-room  for  years, 
and  kept  it  in  better  order,  the  clerk  of  works 
said,  than  it  had  ever  been  before." 

"Quite  possibly."  And  Mr.  Ballinger  stir- 
red the  fire.  "There  are  diversities  of  gifts. 
Many  women  of  weak  intellect  huve  a  capacity 
for  work  of  a  manual  description,  but  their  testi- 
mony in  a  court  of  law  would  not  be  admitted. 
This  woman  was  a  foreigner,  I  believe,  of 
peculiar  manner  and  habits.  She  may  have 
had  some  ulterior  motive  in  the  story  which  she 
fabricated,  and  into  which  she  has  brought  my 
name.  I  should  prefer  at  present  not  venturing 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject." 

"I  don't  know  about  her  motives,"  said  Mr. 
Arncliffe;  "but  as  the  rest  of  the  story  tallies 
with  what  I  heard  before,  I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't  give  her  credit  for  honesty  in  this  part 
of  it.  However,  I  will  not  trouble  you  further 
now,  as  your  time  is  not  always  at  your  own 
disposal.  I  think  my  best  plan  will  be  to  see 
Armstrong  about  it,  and  then,  some  evening 
when  you  are  not  very  busy,  we  will  perhaps 
talk  it  over  again.  I  must  say  I  should  like  to 
see  to  the  end  of  it,  now  that  we  have  begun." 

Mr.  Ballinger  turned  over  the  law  papers 
which  lay  upon  the  desk  before  him.  What- 
ever else  Mr.  Arncliffe  was  allowed  to  do,  he 
certainly  must  not  be  allowed  to  trouble  Mr. 
Armstrong  upon  this  subject  at  present.  Things 
were  getting  awkward.  A  gap  in  the  hedge, 
just  opposite  a  most  unseemly  rubbish-heap, 
seemed  unavoidable.  He  must  have  time  to 
throw  up  a  temporary  screen  before  the  mis- 
chief went  any  further ;  and  the  only  way  of 
doing  this  was  to  keep  Mr.  Armstrong  in  ig- 
norance for  a  few  weeks.  He  meant  himself 
to  see  him  at  once,  find  out  how  much  he 
knew,  also  whether  he  had  any  written  evi- 
dence to  bring  forward  respecting  his  uncle's 
intentions.  That  being  done,  he  would  make 
his  plans  accordingly. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  very 
cautiously,  "  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  you  at  present  to  take  such  action 
as  you  indicate.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  requisite  in- 
formation, and  I  perfectly  sympathize  with 
your  desire  for  complete  satisfaction ;  but  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  place  the  matter  in 
my  hands,  not,  I  beg  to  state,  with  the  remotest 
view  to  professional  interest  on  my  part,  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  probing  its  merits  to 
the  uttermost,  I  will  promise  that  it  shall  be 
treated  with  the  attention  it  deserves." 

"The  money  hasn't  been  paid,  then,  has  it  ?" 
said  Mr.  Arncliffe,  bluntly,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"To  my  knowledge,  certainly  not,  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe. I  believe  I  am  correct  in  assuring  you 
that  no  provision  of  the  nature  you  mention 
has  ever  been  made  for  the  Monkestons — at 
least,  not  under  my  hand.  Of  course  I  am  not 
able  to  state  what  arrangements  may  have  been 
entered  into  without  my  cognizance ;  but  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  dispel  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which  my  respected  friend,  Mr.  Arm- 
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strong,  has  made — unconsciously,  of  course — for 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  person  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity ;  and  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  at 
my  earliest  convenience,  to  inquire  further  into 
the  matter,  and  acquaint  you  with  its  bearings. 
I  may  consider,  then,  I  presume,  that  it  is  in 
my  hands  for  the  present  ?  You  will  take  no 
further  action  until  you  hear  from  me  ?" 

And,  much  relieved  to  have  the  interview 
at  an  end,  Mr.  Ballinger  bowed  his  visitor  out. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

MR.  AENCLIFFE  was  satisfied  now  on  the 
chief  point  of  his  anxiety.  The  Monkestons 
had  never  received  any  pecuniary  help  from 
old  Hiram  Armstrong,  of  Wastewood.  Wheth- 
er such  help  had  ever  been  intended,  whether 
it  had  been  offered  and  declined,  or  whether, 
having  been  set  apart  to  their  use,  it  had  been  af- 
terward turned  into  another  channel,  were  ques- 
tions which  might  be  settled  by-and-by,  but 
which  need  not  interfere  with  present  action. 

He  decided  what  he  would  do,  and  next  af- 
ternoon sent  for  Roger  to  him  in  the  inner  of- 
fice. The  young  man  came  with  that  brave, 
free  consciousness  of  well-doing,  which  is  the 
best  help  to  independence.  No  need  for  him 
to  turn  aside  from  the  shrewd  yet  kindly  look 
of  the  keen  gray  eyes ;  no  need  to  brush  up 
excuses,  or  ask  time  for  consideration,  when 
summoned  to  private  interviews  with  his  em- 
ployer. That  queer  affair  of  old  Armstrong's 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him. 
If  it  had  not  been,  though,  Mr.  Arncliffe's  words 
would  have  set  him  at  ease. 

"It's  all  right,  Roger,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  hands  with  him  heartily.  "I've  seen 
Ballinger  about  it.  There's  a  hitch  some- 
where, but  it  isn't  on  your  side  of  the  question, 
and  so  we  can  set  to  work  at  once.  You've 
served  me  now  for  eleven  years,  and  I've  given 
you  fair  wages,  and  taught  you  as  much  as  I 
could,  eh?" 

"That  was  more  to  me,  though,  than  any 
wages,"  said  Roger,  thinking  of  those  long 
mathematical  and  astronomical  lessons  in  which 
his  teacher's  patience  had  never  failed.  "  You 
have  taken  more  trouble  with  me  than  ever  I 
can  repay  you  for,  if  I  worked  here  at  me- 
chanics' wages  all  my  life." 

Old  Matthew  dashed  a  tear  off  his  eye- 
lashes. 

"All  right,  my  boy,  but  we  must  start  on  a 
fresh  track  now.  I  don't  despise  gratitude — 
it's  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  I  should 
despise  myself  if  I  could  make  use  of  it  to 
serve  my  own  ends.  You  have  a  good  head 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  Roger,  and  you  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  the  differ- 
ent departments,  and  it  would  be  a  mean  trick 
of  me  to  keep  you  here  at  mechanics'  wages, 
or  even  an  upper  clerk's  salary,  when  you 
might  be  making  your  six  or  seven  hundred  a 
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year  at  one  of  the  great  houses  in  London. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I  will  either 
give  you  a  recommendation  to  one  of  these 
London  houses,  a  post  at  the  Observatory,  if 
you  like,  or  abroad — I  have  applications  al- 
most every  month  for  suitable  people — or  you 
can  stop  here  with  a  share  in  the  concern,  and 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  profits.  It's 
just  in  your  own  hands  what  you  would  like  to 
do." 

"I  would  rather  stay  with  you,  sir,"  said 
Roger,  quietly. 

"That's  right.  I'm  glad  you've  taken  it 
that  way.  I'm  not  quite  what  I  used  to  be, 
for  I've  worked  hard  and  lived  sparely,  and 
it's  beginning  to  tell  upon  me,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  there  was  some  one  ready  for  my 
place  when  I've  done  with  it.  Only  it  was  fair 
I  should  give  you  the  choice  between  here  and 
London  or  the  Continent.  You  might,  per- 
haps, give  yourself  more  there  to  the  scientific 
part  of  it.  Here  there's  a  good  deal  of  mere 
hand-work,  though  that's  a  fine  field  enough  for 
a  young  man  with  taste  for  it ;  and  there's  no 
knowing  what  you  may  come  to  by-and-by. 

"No,  no,  now  don't  go  into  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  continued,  as  Roger  was  beginning 
to  express  his  thanks.  "That  isn't  what  I 
want  at  all.  I  can't  bear  to  have  people  ex- 
pressing their  obligations  to  me  when  I'm  only 
looking  after  my  own  profit.  Here  I  am,  and 
I  want  the  work  done ;  there  you  are,  and  you 
can  do  it.  It's  a  fair  balance,  and  there's  no 
need  for  any  one  to  go  down  on  their  knees 
about  it.  Only,  Roger,  there's  one  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  am  ready  to  hear  it,  sir." 

"  Take  care  of  your  sister.  She's  a  brave 
little  woman,  and  she'll  be  a  blessing  to  you 
all  your  life.  I  don't  know  that  I've  got  any 
thing  more  to  say.  If  you'll  reach  me  those 
papers  out  of  the  safe,  I'll  be  going  on  a  littla 
with  the  lenses.  I  think  now,  if  I'm  spared  to 
see  them  mounted,  I  shall  be  content.  You 
can  go  back  to  your  work,  and  we'll  arrange 
about  the  rest  when  I  come  over  to  Bishop's 
Lane  some  of  these  evenings." 

Roger  went  back  to  one  of  the  higher  finish- 
ing-rooms, where  he  had  been  employed  for  the 
last  few  weeks  in  matters  connected  with  the 
new  telescope.  But  he  could  not  settle  down 
to  work ;  he  only  wandered  about  among  the 
instruments,  re-adjusting  a  wheel  or  a  screw 
here  and  there,  or  looking  over  the  piece  of 
clock-work  which  was  to  keep  those  great  lenses 
slowly  moving  with  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
This  was  Roger's  own  idea  for  the  Paris  tele- 
scope, so  he  took  especial  interest  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  it ;  and  great  had  been  his  delight, 
a  week  or  two  before,  when,  on  the  first  trial, 
it  was  found  to  move  with  almost  perfect  ac- 
curacy. He  set  it  in  motion  now,  watched  it 
for  a  little  while,  then  turned  away,  and  sitting 
down  by  the  fire  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
began  to  think. 

So,  what  he  had  been  longing  after  all  his 
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life  had  come  to  him.  These  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  working  had  opened  to  him  at  last 
the  gate  of  success.  He  was  to  be  a  partner 
in  the  great  Woolsthorpe  works.  What  that 
meant  he  scarcely  realized  as  yet,  only  that  it 
gave  him  leave  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the 
work  which  he  loved  best — which  it  would  be 
his  pride  to  do  faithfully  and  well,  and  which 
would  be  done  now  for  its  own  sake  alone. 

Partner  in  the  Woolsthorpe  works !  How 
differently  that  would  have  sounded  three 
months  ago — what  a  different  future  it  would 
have  opened  before  him  !  How  impatiently  he 
would  have  waited  then  for  the  sound  of  the 
great  bell  and  the  tramp  of  the  workmen's  feet, 
that  he  might  hurry  away  to  the  corridor,  and 
tell  little  blue-hooded  Gretchen !  He  would 
have  bidden  her  home  to  him  then,  and  she 
would  have  come — he  was  sure  she  would — 
before  this  other  voice,  which  she  was  follow- 
ing now,  had  begun  to  call.  And  they  would 
have  been  so  happy.  All  that  he  could  have 
won  of  fame  and  honor  and  world's  wealth 
would  have  been  so  much  dearer  to  him  for  her 
sweet  sake.  He  would  have  worked  so  hard 
for  her ;  he  would  have  made  her  home  so  fair 
and  pleasant.  Why  did  every  thing  come,  too 
late  ?  Why  did  the  sun  only  break  out  when 
the  mountain  top  of  hope  had  long  been  left 
behind,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  fair,  far- 
reaching  prospect  to  look  forth  upon  ?  Well, 
be  it  so.  He  had  still  Jean  and  his  work  to 
live  for,  and  a  place  to  make  in  the  world,  and 
much  to  find  out  there.  A  man  must  be  con- 
tent with  that,  the  rest  being  gone. 

Mr.  Arncliffe  came  quietly  in,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder.  Roger 
started  as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  some  guilty 
act. 

"  Building  castles  in  the  air,  eh  ?  I  haven't 
seen  you  start  like  that  since  you  were  a  little 
lad,  looking  in  through  the  gates  yonder,  and 
I  asked  you  to  make  room  for  me  to  come  in. 
Eleven  years  ago.  You  seemed  as  if  you  were 
looking  into  paradise  then,  your  bit  of  a  face 
was  so  bright  and  eager.  You  may  be  look- 
ing into  it  now  again,  though,  for  any  thing  I 
know." 

"No,  sir.  I  was  only  thinking  what  might 
have  been,  not  what  may  be.  You  have  given 
me  all  the  paradise  I  care  for  now." 

"  For  the  present,  Roger,  boy — for  the  pres- 
ent. It  won't  last  you  all  your  life — pity  if  it 
could.  When  you  come  to  be  an  old  man, 
like  me,  it's  time  enough  to  think  of  what 
might  have  been.  Think  of  the  possible  now, 
and  make  it  the  actual.  Does  the  clock-work 
go  right?" 

"Quite.  I  believe  you  will  find  it  as  true 
as  the  sun.  I  have  just  been  trying  it." 

"  Bravo  !  That's  better  than  '  might  have 
been.'  Stick  to  what  lies  before  you,  Roger, 
and  you'll  be  the  right  sort  of  man  some  day." 

"Thinking  of  his  mother,  poor  lad!"  said 
the  old  man,  when  Roger  had  gone  away  to 
tell  Jean  all  about  it.  "  I  wish  she  could  have 


lived  to  see  what  he  will  make  out  one  of  these 
days.  Well,  he  may  thank  God  if  never  a 
'  might  have  been'  comes  to  him  that's  harder 
to  think  about  than  that." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

SOON  after  that  conversation  at  the  Wools- 
thorpe works  a  change  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  little  house  under  the  east  front  of  the 
Minster.  Instead  of  ready-made  linen,  strips 
of  embroidery,  and  boxes  of  tapes  and  edgings, 
a  winter-garden  of  ferns  and  creeping  plants 
filled  up  the  bow-window;  and  behind  them 
fell  soft,  heavy  crimson  curtains,  past  which 
could  be  caught  occasionally  glimpses  of  very 
pretty  furniture,  and  the  beautiful  carved  oak- 
work  for  which  Jean  was  quite  famous  now. 
A  second  widow,  in  reduced  circumstances — 
there  were  always  plenty  of  them  in  Cruxbor- 
ough — took  the  stock  of  goods,  and  began  busi- 
ness farther  down  the  street.  The  house  was 
"done  up"  afresh  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
The  name  over  the  door,  "Mrs.  Monkcston, 
Haberdasher,  and  Dealer  in  fancy-work,"  which 
for  eleven  long  years  had  stood  between  that 
unfortunate  woman  and  any  thing  like  a  re- 
spectable position  in  Cruxborough,  was  painted 
out — a  change  at  which  even  the  winking  little 
dormer-windows  in  the  roof  rejoiced ;  for  as 
soon  as  a  slip  of  paneling  replaced  the  obnox- 
ious words,  they  began  to  perk  themselves  up 
on  the  strength  of  their  new  dignity,  and  nod- 
ded to  each  other  complacently,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "You  see,  we  are  out  of  business  at  last." 

Young  Monkeston,  too,  began  to  cany  him- 
self differently.  It  was  quite  astonishing,  peo- 
ple said,  what'an  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  him  since  the  Festival.  You  never  met  him 
whistling  in  the  streets  now,  or  jaunting  along 
in  a  careless,  jovial  way,  like  an  ordinary  work- 
man. Instead,  he  held  up  his  head  with  what 
might  almost  be  termed  pride,  if  a  man  in  his 
position  could  ever  have  any  thing  to  be  proud 
about,  and  seemed  to  feel  at  last  that  some- 
thing more  was  required  of  him  than  merely 
doing  his  work  well,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Quite  a  change 
for  the  better.  There  was  really  no  telling  now 
what  he  might  be  fit  for  some  day,  in  a  social 
point  of  view. 

When  Cruxborough  had  satisfied  itself  that 
the  shop  really  was  defunct,  not  relegated  to  a 
shuffling  back  stairs  existence,  under  the  joint 
management  of  Gurtha  and  Mrs.  Bratchet,  it 
began  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  cards 
might  not  be  left  at  the  little  bow-windowed 
house  in  Bishop's  Lane.  So  far  as  Miss  Monk- 
eston, poor  thing,  was  concerned,  it  thought 
the  attention  might  be  offered  with  perfect  im- 
punity, for  her  mourning  was,  on  the  whole, 
very  handsome  ;  and  Canon  Boniface's  daugh- 
ter had  been  known  to  call  upon  her  several 
times  since  her  mother's  death.  Besides,  she 
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never  went  into  society ;  no  one  ever  heard  of 
her  being  seen  in  public,  except  at  the  Minster 
services,  so  that  the  usual  invitations  would  not 
be  expected  to  follow  a  call  of  ceremony.  It 
would  simply  answer  its  purpose  of  an  excuse 
for  drawing  young  Monkeston  a  little  more  into 
society. 

For  if  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Arncliff'e  had  taken 
him  into  partnership,  something  ought  to  be 
done.  It  was  so  very  different  from  a  shop. 
A  share  in  the  Woolsthorpe  works  was  almost 
equal  to  a  professional  position,  besides  being 
such  a  splendidly  paying  thing.  If  Mr.  Arn- 
clift'e  himself  had  not  been  such  a  peculiar  old 
man,  so  shy  and  awkward,  and  so  remiss  in  all 
the  little  social  courtesies,  he  might  have  mixed 
in  the  very  best  circles  of  Cruxborough.  And 
so  might  his  young  partner  too,  now,  if  only 
he  would  rub  up  and  show  himself  equal  to  the 
situation.  Cruxborough  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  at  any  rate.  And  as 
it  knew  he  thought,  a  great  deal  of  his  sister, 
and  would  not  accept  any  courtesy  which  had 
not  previously  been  at  least  offered  to  her,  it 
put  its  pride  in  its  pocket,  its  best  bonnet  on 
its  head,  and  actually  called  upon  "  those 
Monkestons." 

Kow  Mrs.  Balmain  rejoiced  now  in  that 
most  wise  kind-heartedness  which  had  kept 
her  husband  from  quite  cutting  Roger  when 
he  passed  him  in  the  street !  How  she  praised 
herself  for  the  admirable  prevision  which  had, 
as  it  were,  left  the  social  door  on  the  latch,  in 
case  the  young  mechanic  should  ever  be  qual- 
ified to  give  the  proper  regulation  knock  there- 
at, and  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  access  ! 
She  even  walked  over  to  the  new  house  on  the 
Portman  Road  on  purpose  to  consult  Mrs.  Bal- 
linger as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  a  select 
little  entertainment,  to  which  Mr.  Monkeston 
should  be  invited  as  the  central  guest. 

"  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  first,  you  know, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Ballinger,  for  I  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  you  would  like  to  meet  him.  I 
am  always  very  particular  about  introducing 
people  if  I  am  not  certain  they  will  be  agreea- 
ble. It  struck  me  that  perhaps  a  dinner  would 
be  most  sociable — more  marked,  you  know,  than 
an  indiscriminate  evening  party ;  only,  poor  fel- 
low !  I  dare  say  he  hasn't  the  least  idea  what  to 
do  with  his  serviette  or  finger-glass.  I  believe 
that  sort  of  people  never  have ;  but  still,  it  could 
be  quite  a  small  affair — only  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Ballinger,  and  Matilda,  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  of 
course ;  so  it  wouldn't  signify  so  much  if  he  did 
happen  to  make  a  slip  or  two.  You  know,  my 
husband  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. I  think  he  begins  to  feel  himself  quite 
one  of  us.  I  really  say  sometimes  I  must  tell 
him  he  ought  not  to  come  quite  so  often,  or 
some  one  that  I  could  mention  will  begin  to 
feel  jealous.  Don't  you  think  so,  my  dear?" 

And  Mrs.  Balmain  glanced  brightly  toward 
Matilda,  then  downward  to  that  young  lady's 
engaged  finger.  No  ring  there  yet,  and  the 
Festival  with  its  attendant  opportunities  over 


three  months  ago.  Matilda  understood  the 
glance,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  disconcert- 
ed. She  knew  herself,  and  she  knew  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  she  was  sure  that  nothing  but  his 
overmodesty,  carried  in  this  case  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  prevented  him  from  appropriating 
so  great  a  favor  as  her  undivided  heart. 

"I  really  don't  think  any  tiling  about  it," 
she  replied,  toying  carelessly  with  a  piece  of 
wool-work  ;  "  but  I  am  delighted  if  poor  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  found  another  place  where  he 
can  enjoy  himself  a  little.  You  know  one  does 
not  like  to  have  every  night  filled  up  with  friends 
dropping  in  in  that  way,  and  it  really  is  a  re- 
lief to  have  an  evening  to  ourselves  occasional- 
ly. I  wonder  he  did  not  begin  to  come  to  you 
long  ago.  He  is  a  man  that  is  fond  of  society, 
and  he  likes  people  who  have  seen  the  world. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  surprised  at  his  coming 
here  as  he  does,  when  pa  and  Reginald  have 
never  been  abroad.  Whatever  can  he  find  in 
us  ?  Did  I  not  say  so,  ma,  only  last  night  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ballinger,  with  that 
maternal  complacency  which  sits  so  well  on  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  plenty  of  handsome 
lace,  "  Mr.  Armstrong  pleases  himself.  I  al- 
ways let  people  do  as  they  like.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  knows  there  is  a  knife  and  fork  ready  for 
him  whenever  he  comes." 

Though  really  Mrs.  Ballinger  did  begin  to 
wish  he  would  not  be  so  slow  in  observing  that 
something  else  was  ready  besides  the  knife  and 
fork,  or  even  the  material  upon  which  to  exer- 
cise them.  But  she  dismissed  the  subject.  It 
was  one  which  she  did  not  prefer  to  discuss,  es- 
pecially with  Mrs.  Balmain. 

"I  do  not  think,"  she  said,  returning  to  the 
dinner,  "  that  Mr.  Ballinger  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  meet  young  Monkeston.  You  know, 
Mrs.  Monkeston  behaved  very  rudely  to  him 
about  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  when 
he  offered  to  take  the  management  of  her  af- 
fairs, and  put  the  lad  into  the  office ;  but  Na- 
than is  a  man  who  can  afford  to  put  such  things 
on  one  side.  His  position  is  so  thoroughly  es- 
tablished now  that  he  does  not  need  to  stand 
upon  trifles  like  some  people." 

This  was  intended  as  a  delicate  little  reflec- 
tion upon  Mr.  Balmain,  who  had  lately  failed 
in  obtaining  a  public  office  in  the  City,  and  be- 
tween whom,  therefore,  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  obtained  it,  there  was  a  difference  so  bitter 
that  the  two  objected  even  to  meet  on  the  neu- 
tral ground  of  social  intercourse. 

"You  sec  my  husband,"  continued  Mrs.  Bal- 
linger, "knows  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is,  and 
that  makes  such  a  difference,  and  other  people 
know  it,  too.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  if 
he  thought  it  would  help  young  Monkeston  to 
a  better  position  in  the  place,  he  would  meet 
him  in  society  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  He 
always  likes  to  encourage  any  one  who  is  de- 
serving." 

To  a  greater  extent  than  this  the  purest 
philanthropy— -even  the  philanthropy  of  Mr. 
Ballinger  himself — could  not  be  expected  to 
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go.  His  wife,  therefore,  felt  she  had  said  all 
that  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  Perhaps, 
also,  she  might  have  her  own  private  views  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Monkeston.  If  Mr.  Arm- 
strong really,  after  all,  did  not  come  to  the  point 
before  long  with  Matilda,  and  if  Mr.  Arncliffe 
had  behaved  liberally  in  that  affair  of  the  part- 
nership, which,  judging  from  the  abolition  of 
the  shop,  he  must  have  done,  lioger  might  be 
cultivated  to  advantage.  Every  one  knew 
what  was  the  next  thing  when  a  young  man  got 
taken  into  partnership;  he  wanted  a  wife,  of 
course — the  most  proper  thing,  too ;  and  with 
Mr.  Arncliffe  getting  into  years,  and  an  old 
bachelor,  and  so  peculiar  as  every  one  said  he 
was,  there  was  really  no  telling  what  might  hap- 
pen when  he  once  began  to  take  such  a  violent 
fancy  to  any  one.  Mrs.  Ballinger  said  she 
should  be  quite  ready  to  accept. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Balmain,  who  had  been  pur- 
suing exactly  the  same  train  of  thought,  except 
that  one  of  her  own  daughters  occupied  the 
place  assigned  by  the  solicitor's  wife  to  Matil- 
da, issued  invitations  for  a  quiet  little  dinner 
early  in  January  ;  the  guests  to  number  five — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballinger,  Matilda,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  Roger  Monkeston,  who,  with  her- 
self, Mr.  Balmain,  and  Edie,  would  form  as 
snug  a  party  as  could  be  desired  by  even  the 
most  bashful  young  candidate  for  social  honors. 

To  her  great  surprise,  Roger  declined.  Shy- 
ness, no  doubt,  poor  young  man !  and  conscious 
inability  to  carry  himself  creditably  through 
the  ordeal.  She  would  have  him  in  quite  alone 
some  evening,  and  give  him  a  hint  or  two  which 
would  be  useful  to  him.  But  in  the  mean 
time  she  must  ask  a  gentleman  to  fill  his  place ; 
and  after  reviewing  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, she  fixed  upon  Mr.  Arncliffe,  who  had 
met  her  husband  at  one  or  two  scientific  meet- 
ings in  the' City,  and  had  invited  him  to  go  over 
the  works.  That  was  sufficient  ground.  Mr. 
Balmain  had  no  objection  to  a  further  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  old  astronomer,  so  he  look- 
ed in  one  afternoon  and  gave  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Arncliffe  accepted — a  somewhat  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  do  in  respect  of  such  invita- 
tions, his  social  festivities  having,  for  the  last 
few  years,  been  confined  to  a  cup  of  tea  at  the 
Monkestons,  or  a  cigar  with  old  Canon  Boni- 
face.. But  he  told  Mr.  Balmain  honestly 
enough  that  he  should  be  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  therefore 
he  would  put  his  other  engagements  aside  for 
an  evening,  and  come. 

For  the  weeks  were  passing,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
linger made  no  further  reference  to  that  affair 
of  the  money,  though  he  had  promised  to  give 
it  his  immediate  attention  nearly  two  months 
ago.  And  if,  during  a  chance  encounter  in  the 
streets,  it  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  began 
to  heave  restlessly,  like  a  steamer  on  the  point 
of  starting,  churned  up  a  commotion  with  those 
huge  paddles  of  verbiage,  which  were  always  so 
ready  for  work,  and  then  steered  magnificently 
away,  amidst  a  foam  of  excuses.  Really  he 


had  been  so  pressed  with  engagements  lately, 
such  numbers  of  public  meetings,  committees, 
vestries,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  had  made  a  note 
of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Arncliffe  might  depend 
upon  its  having  his  earliest  attention.  Indeed, 
he  had  once  or  twice  been  on  the  point  of 
going  over  to  Wastewood,  or  asking  Mr.  Arm- 
strong to  drop  in  some  evening  to  talk  it  over, 
but  something  or  other  had  always  interfered. 
However,  in  a  few  days,  at  the  most — 

And  Mr.  Ballinger,  waving  his  hand  politely, 
departed. 

At  last  Mr.  Arncliffe  was  tired  of  excuses, 
and  meant  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  For  this  purpose  he  had  set  apart  an 
evening  to  go  over  to  Wastewood  himself  and 
hear  what  Mr.  Armstrong  had  to  say  on  the 
subject,  when  Mr.  Balmain's  invitation  placed 
the  opportunity  in  his  hands  without  'the  for- 
mality of  a  call. 

Mr.  Ballinger,  entering  the  doctor's  drawing- 
room  in  the  solemn  splendor  of  evening  dress, 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  to  find  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  it,  apparently  engaged  in  a  very  in- 
teresting conversation,  the  two  men  whom  of 
all  others  he  most  wished  to  keep  apart.  He 
had  come  prepared  to  shed  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance on  a  modest  young  man  whom  fortune 
was  beginning  to  favor ;  to  pat  on  the  back  a 
successful  mechanic,  who,  when  a  youth,  had 
swept  out  his  offices  and  lighted  his  fires ;  to 
whom,  moreover,  he  intended  to  have  been  a 
benevolent  patron,  had  not  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  stepped  in  between 
him  and  that  intention.  Instead  he  found 
Matthew  Arncliffe  and  Stanley  Armstrong  elbow 
to  elbow  in  a  confidential  chat.  Flint  and  steel 
striking  each  other  were  not  more  likely  to  kin- 
dle tinder  than  these  two  men  were  to  drop  a 
spark  into  that  old  dishonesty  of  his,  and  light 
up  a  fire  with  it  which  might  one  day  drive  him 
out  of  Cruxborough. 

But  a  guest  in  his  friend's  drawing-room  can 
not  at  once  walk  to  the  farther  end  of  it,  and 
separate  the  flint  and  steel  which  have  come 
into  dangerous  collision  there.  He  must  needs 
stop  by  the  way  to  chat  with  his  host  and  host- 
ess, hear  what  they  have  to  say  concerning  pol- 
itics, the  weather,  state  of  public  health,  and 
many  other  interesting  topics ;  then,  perhaps, 
undergo  an  introduction  or  two,  with  its  attend- 
ant little  puff  of  small-talk,  and  pay  a  few  com- 
pliments to  the  ladies,  before  taking  steps  for 
the  rescue  of  his  unfortunate  little  bit  of  tinder, 
if  the  spark  has  not  meanwhile  fallen  into  it. 

As  Was  the  case  now,  the  astronomer  and  the 
colonial  merchant  having  had  at  least  half  an 
hour  of  conversation  before  poor  Mr.  Ballinger 
could  extricate  himself  for  the  purpose  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  them. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Arncliffe,"  said  the  owner 
of  Wastewood,  when  the  two  gentlemen  had 
drifted  into  the  desired  subject,  "but  it  strikes 
me  I  have  seen  you  before.  Where,  I  can  not 
for  the  life  of  me  make  out,  but  I  certainly  do 
know  vour  face." 
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"  You  were  going  to  London,  I  believe,  some 
three  months  back,"  answered  Mr.  Arncliffe, 
"by  the  evening  mail,  and  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  same  carriage  with  you.  I  suppose  that 
was  it." 

"Ah!  so  I  Avas —  going  up  to  the  winter 
sales,  of  course.  I  recollect  it  as  well  as  can. 
be  now ;  and  you  were  the  little  gentleman  in 
the  plaid — well,  no,  not  in  it  exactly,  for  I  be- 
lieve you  gave  it  to  that  wretched -looking 
woman  that  came  in  in  such  a  scrimmage. 
And  that  other  fellow  and  I  were  talking  about 
you,  too.  Really,  one  never  knows  what  one's 
doing." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Arncliffe.  "I  heard 
nothing  worse  of  myself  than  I  knew  already ; 
but  I  did  hear  something  that  interested  me 
very  much  about  a  matter  that  has  been  puz- 
zling me  ever  since.  Maybe  you  can  set  me 
right  about  it  now." 

And  then  Mr.  Arncliffe  recalled  the  co'nver- 
sation,  together  with  the  story  relating  to  it, 
which  Mrs.  Bratchet  had  told.  Mr.  Armstrong 
could  say  little  more  about  it  than  his  compan- 
ion had  already  heard. 

"  I  remember  my  poor  old  uncle's  letter  as 
well  as  can  be,"  he  said ;  "and  I  wish  I  had 
kept  it,  if  it  would  have  been  any  satisfaction 
to  you ;  but  of  course  I  took  no  particular  in- 
terest ia  it  at  the  time.  It  never  occurred  to 
me  then  that  I  should  come  in  for  the  property, 
and  so  it  was  no  consequence  how  my  uncle 
chose  to  dispose  of  it.  I  know  he  said  he  had 
appropriated  a  certain  number  of  shares — I 
can't  tell  now  how  many — to  the  use  of  this 
family,  the  interest  to  be  paid  quarterly,  or  as 
it  was  needed ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  he'd 
done  the  right  thing  at  last.  Poor  fellow !  it 
must  have  been  very  near  the  time  of  his  death, 
now  I  come  to  think  about  it — not  more,  I 
should  say,  than  a  week  or  two  before  ;  for  I 
was  up  country  looking  after  some  property  for 
a  friend  who  was  just  dead,  and  I  remember 
the  date  of  that  very  well." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Arncliffe,  more  than  ever 
convinced  now  of -the  truth  of  Patch's  story, 
"  that  was  the  time.  And  that  woman  whom 
you  have  mentioned — who  came  into  the  car- 
riage, you  know,  after  we  had  started  —  was 
servant  to  old  Mr.  Armstrong  when  he  died, 
and  it  was  about  a  week  before  his  death  that 
he  told  her  about  the  money,  and  only  a  few 
months  ago  she  told  it  to  this  Mrs.  Bratchet, 
who  is  now  living  in  Cruxborough ;  but  she  has 
this  addition  to  what  you  have  said,  that  the 
money  was  given  in  trust  to  Mr.  Ballinger. 
That  is  what  I  should  like  to  have  cleared  up." 

"  I  don't  remember  Mr.  Ballinger's  name  be- 
ing mentioned.  It  may  have  been,  and  I  have 
forgotten  it.  Could  we  get  hold  of  the  woman, 
and  have  her  story  from  beginning  to  end? 
That  would  be  the  most  straightforward  way." 
"  So  it  would  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  can't 
get  hold  of  her.  She  was  going  to  London 
that  night,  and  no  one  has  heard  any  thing  of 
her  since.  Whether  she  is  dead  or  alive  we 


don't  know,  and  she  has  no  friends  about  here, 
either ;  so  you  were  the  only  person  to  come 
to.  The  reason  I  stir  in  the  matter  is  this : 
the  gentleman  who  was  talking  to  you  in  the 
carriage  had  the  impression  that  a  heavy  pre- 
mium had  been  paid  to  me  with  Roger  Monk- 
eston,  and  you  told  him  that  a  provision  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  him.  Now,  no  premium  ever  was  paid 
to  me,  and  Roger  Monkeston  tells  me  that  no 
money  was  ever  received  by  the  family  from 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Where  is  it,  then,  and  who 
did  get  it?  That's  what  puzzles  me.  You 
know,  when  I  find  a  knot  I  like  to  untie  it ; 
that's  been  my  way  all  along,  or  I  shouldn't  be 
where  I  am  now.  Knots  of  art  or  knots  of 
science,  it  doesn't  matter  which ;  and  this  is  a 
knot,  I  must  say,  which  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  my  way  into." 

"You  shall,  too,  Mr.  Arncliffe,  if  I  can  give 
you  any  help." 

That  was  the  point  which  the  two  gentlemen 
had  reached  when  Mr.  Ballinger,  with  the 
blandest  of  smiles,  came  in  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

A  FEW  days  later,  Mr.  Ballinger  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Well,  perhaps  not  exactly  surprised, 
since  he  had  been  expecting  for  some  weeks 
past  that  the  owner  of  Wastewood  would  re- 
quest the  favor  of  a  little  private  conversation 
with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  sanc- 
tion to  an  affection  which  had  now  become  the 
closest  interest  of  his  life.  Mr.  Ballinger  had 
even  jotted  down  a  few  heads  of  remarks  which 
he  intended  to  make  on  the  occasion ;  and  had 
composed  a  most  touching  speech,  expressive 
of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  welcoming  Mr.  Arm- 
strong into  his  family  as  a  son-in-law  ;  and  he 
had  several  times  rehearsed  it  privately,  with 
the  long  fatherly  shake  of  the  hand  which  was 
to  accompany  its  closing  sentences. 

But  Mr.  Armstrong  had  not  come  to  ask  to 
be  admitted  into  the  family.  Rather  he  had 
come  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  look  through  that 
splendid  evergreen  hedge,  which  for  ten  years 
had  been  broadening  and  thickening  round  Mr. 
Ballinger's  private  affairs  ;  to  look  through  it, 
moreover,  at  a  point  which  commanded  a  most 
undesirable  prospect  —  the  prospect  of  a  rub- 
bish-heap, for  which  its  owner  might  be  in- 
dicted as  a  public  nuisance.  The  proprietor 
must  look  about  him,  put  up  his  screens,  pro- 
test as  politely  as  he  could  against  any  infringe- 
ment upon  his  rights,  and,  if  needful,  warn  off 
trespassers  who  did  not  come  there  by  due  au- 
thority of  the  higher  powers. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  errand  was  soon  told.  Did 
Mr.  Ballinger  recollect  having  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hiram  Armstrong,  of  Wastewood, 
about  ten  years  ago — in  fact,  just  before  that 
gentleman's  death  ? 
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Mr.  Ballinger  looked  up  to  the  roof  of  his 
office,  down  to  the  floor  of  it,  out  to  the  win- 
dows of  it,  buried  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  profound  abstraction,  as  if  the 
turning  up  of  that  particular  bit  of  wreck  among 
the  accumulated  drift-wood  of  memory  was,  for 
the  present,  all -important;  then  beamed  be- 
nevolently down  upon  his  visitor.  He  was 
exceedingly  sorry;  he  really  could  not  charge 
himself  with  any  such  interview — in  fact,  so 
many  absorbing  interests  had  arisen  in  the 
mean  time,  and  so  many  affairs  of  public  life 
had  crowded  upon  him,  that  his  recollections 
of  a  time  so  far  back  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree apocryphal.  Mr.  Ballinger  got  hold  of 
the  right  word  this  time.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly sorry  to  disappoint  his  friend,  but  he  must 
decline  to  commit  himself  to  any  thing  which 
might beconsidered as  evidence  upon  the  subject. 
"Admirable,"  thought  Mr.  Ballinger,  when 
the  sentence  was  concluded.  "  Screen  thick 
enough  to  baffle  the  most  vigilant  inspector  of 
nuisances;  and  that  old  witch  of  a  woman, 
Patch,  safely  out  of  the  way,  too — dead,  most 
likely,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  smoke  and  scum 
of  London ;  or,  with  Mrs.  Bratchet's  fifteen- 
and-sixpence  in  her  pocket,  hiding  out  of  sight 
of  the  police,  who,  he  hoped  and  trusted,  would 
search  long  enough  before  they  lighted  upon 
her.  Nothing  could  have  been  better." 

Mr.  Armstrong  looked  puzzled,  but  returned 
to  the  charge.  Did  Mr.  Ballinger's  memory 
serve  him,  then,  as  to  a  transaction  relative  to 
some  bank  shares  which  had  been  transferred 
about  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Ballinger  thought  a  while.  He  must 
begin  to  tread  softly  now.  It  would  not  do 
to  make  any  statement  which  the  Martinet 
ledgers,  unbribable  and  unalterable,  might 
falsify.  And  yet  he  must  say  something,  if 
he  could,  which  would  prevent  Mr.  Armstrong 
from  having  recourse  to  them. 

Yes,  he  did  remember  purchasing  some 
shares  which  Mr.  Armstrong  Avished  to  get 
rid  of.  In  fact,  he  might  say  it  was  a  little 
private .  arrangement  between  them,  and  he 
took  them  entirely  as  a  matter  of  accommo- 
dation, knowing  that  the  owner  of  them  was 
anxious  to  realize  some  of  his  capital  just 
then.  But  as  to  the  amount  paid,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  transfer,  he  really  could 
not  take  upon  himself  to  give  any  information, 
so  many  other  more  important  events  having 
taken  place  in  the  interval. 

"Of  course  the  bank-books  would  settle 
that,"  Mr.  Armstrong  suggested. 

Mr.  Ballinger  preferred  that  the  bank-books 
should  not  settle  it,  because  they  might  settle 
other  things  at  the  same  time,  which  would  be 
much  better  unsettled.  And  so  he  promised 
that  if  Mr.  Armstrong  left  the  matter  in  his 
hands,  he  would  refer  to  his  accounts  of  that 
date,  and  give  him  a  satisfactory  statement. 
It  would  simply  be  a  question  of  trouble.  Mr. 
Armstrong  need  not  apologize  in  the  least ;  he 
should  only  be  too  delighted  to  take  it. 


And  could  Mr.  Ballinger  remember,  then, 
persisted  this  indefatigable  inquirer  into  nui- 
sances, if,  in  connection  with  that  transaction, 
any  money  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  Monkestons,  any  sum  of  interest  appointed 
to  be  paid  to  them,  any  indemnification,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  for  injury  supposed  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  elder  Monkeston. 

"Well,  really,  my  dear  sir" — and  Mr.  Bal- 
linger made  a  desperate  attack  with  his  sharp 
gray-green  eyes  upon  a  particular  spot  in  the 
oil-cloth,  as  if  determined  to  discover  all  about 
every  thing  there — "  I  am  uncommonly  sorry, 
but  I  am  really  quite  unable  to  give  you  any 
information  which  I  could  honestly  consider 
reliable  on  the  subject.  If  you  could  favor  me 
now  with  the  letter  which  your  late  respected 
uncle  wrote,  and  in  which  he  mentioned  this 
matter  to  you,  it  might  possibly  recall  to  my 
mind  the  facts  of  the  case." 

"  Unfortunately  I  can  not  do  that,"  said  Mr. 
Armstrong.  "  I  destroyed  it,  along  with  a  heap 
of  other  correspondence,  some  years  ago,  before 
I  thought  it  would  ever  become  of  any  value. 
My  only  dependence  is  upon  my  memory  and 
your  own." 

Mr.  Ballinger  bowed.  That  was  just  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

"  Dear  me  !  a  great  pity !  You  see,  a  writ- 
ten document  would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  a  matter  like  this.  If  I  could  have 
seen  the  late  Mr.  Armstrong's  own  expres- 
sions, I  could  possibly,  by  a  strong  effort  of 
retrospection,  have  produced  something  like 
a  remembrance  of  the  circumstances;  but  at 
present  I  must  confess  my  utter  inability  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  sort.  If  I  might  trouble 
you  to  step  in  again,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  or,  stay,  if  you  would  do  us  the  favor 
to  dine  with  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
we  will  thoroughly  ventilate  the  subject,  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  which 
you  very  properly  feel  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
the  intentions  of  your  lamented  uncle.  Be  as- 
sured, my  dear  sir,  that  I  fully  sympathize  with 
your  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  memory,  and 
to  carry  out  any  plans  which  he  might  have 
conceived ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  gratifica- 
tion to  myself — indeed,  I  think  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  it  would  afford  me  the  most  su- 
preme pleasure,  to  know  that  I  had  been  of 
the  least  benefit  to  you  in  the  prosecution  of 
an  undertaking  which  reflects  equal  credit  upon 
your  honor  and  affection." 

And  having  thus  got  the  paddles  in  motion, 
Mr.  Ballinger  loosed  his  moorings,  and  steamed 
away  to  a  more  convenient  topic. 

After  a  little  more  chat,  Mr.  Armstrong  took 
his  leaye :  but  he  did  not  let  the  matter  drop. 
Next  day  he  went  to  the  bank.  There  he  had 
less  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  found  that  on  a  given  date  a  certain 
number  of  shares,  duly  numbered  and  regis- 
tered, had  been  transferred  from  his  uncle  to 
Mr.  Ballinger.  The  time  was  exactly  one 
week  before  Mr.  Armstrong's  death.  That  co- 
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incided  with  the  evidence  he  had  in  his  uncle's 
letter.  The  testimony  of  Patch,  also — at  leas 
so  much  of  it  as  could  be  brought  forward — 
was  to  the  same  effect.  The  bank-books 
proved  that  the  shares  had  been  transferred  to 
Mr.  Ballinger;  his  own  letter  proved  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  had  intended  to  make  this  transfei 
in  the  interest  of  the  Monkestons,  and  Patch'; 
assertion  supplied  the  missing  link,  that  Mr. 
Ballinger  had  been  the  party  to  whom  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  transaction  was  committed ; 
though,  of  course,  without  the  woman's  direct 
testimony,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  out  such 
ft  case  as  would  justify  legal  proceedings. 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  rather  black 
against  Mr.  Ballinger  now.  That  worthy  gen- 
tleman, in  such  intervals  as  could  be  spared 
from  professional  engagements,  and  taking  of 
chairs  at  charitable  meetings,  was  considering 
how  best  to  slip  through  the  net  in  which  un- 
fortunate circumstances  had  entangled  him. 
Mr.  Armstrong  had  spoken  of  going  to  the 
bank.  Of  course,  if  he  did  that — and  he  had 
given  no  promise  not  to  do  it — there  was  an 
end  of  every  thing ;  for  the  books  bore  witness 
to  the  transfer  of  the  shares,  and  he  must  give 
an  account  of  them. 

But  there  was  still  a  loop-hole  of  escape. 
The  books  did  not  bear  witness  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  shares  were  transferred.  The  let- 
ter in  which  old  Hiram  had  mentioned  that  pur- 
pose to  his  nephew  was  destroyed  ;  and  Patch, 
the  only  person  whose  testimony  could  now  di- 
rectly criminate  himself,  had,  by  a  most  merci- 
ful interposition  of  Providence,  left  the  place. 
Where  she  was,  no  one  knew ;  and  more  time 
and  money  than  the  search  was  worth  might 
be  spent  in  finding  her  out.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  him,  then,  to  take  his  stand  on 
the  only  firm  piece  of  ground  left  to  him  now, 
namely,  to  declare  that  the  shares  were  given 
to  him  by  Mr.  Armstrong"  as  an  equivalent  for 
his  professional  services,  and  as  a  slight  mark 
of  respect  for  the  friendship  which  had  for  many 
years  subsisted  between  them.  He  could  also 
say  to  the  nephew,  if  further  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  that  he  believed,  upon  second  consider- 
ation, there  had  heen  a  hint  dropped  as  to  some 
pecuniary  help  which  might  be  advantageous 
to  the  Monkestons,  and  that  he  had  offered  to 
give  that  help  by  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
widow,  and  taking  the  boy  into  his  office.  But 
as  both  proposals  had  been  at  once  declined,  he 
considered  that  his  responsibility  was  at  an  end. 
There  was  one  way  left  yet  for  Mr.  Ballinger 
to  save  his  dignity.  He  might  have  given  up 
the  shares,  said  that  he  had  been  acting  under 
a  wrong  impression,  and  offered  to  restore  the 
accumulated  interest  of  the  past  ten  years. 
That  would  have  given  him  a  right  to  face 
Mr.  Armstrong  with  perfect  confidence,  but  it 
would  have  deprived  him  also  of  a  dividend 
amounting  now  to  almost  a  snug  little  fortune; 
and  Mr.  Ballinger  would  rather  look  slightly  to 
one  side,  when  he  met  his  expected  son-in-law, 
than  give  up  an  income  like  that.  So  many 


po.unds  a  year  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  looking  a  man  in  the  face.  That 
admission  about  the  possible  claims  of  the 
Monkestons  was  humiliating — admissions  al- 
ways were  so ;  but  still  they  involved  nothing 
but  loss  of  dignity,  and  a  man  might  sustain 
worse  losses  than  that.  By  taking  advantage 
of  this  side  wind,  and  tacking  judiciously  round, 
Mr.  Ballinger  could  keep  the  whole  of  the  mon- 
ey in  his  possession  ;  and  if  there  did  happen  to 
be  a  little  awkwardness  at  first,  it  would  soon 
tide  over.  At  any  rate,  it  need  not  interfere 
with  the  amicable  relations  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Armstrong,  nor  the  matrimonial  con- 
nection which  he  hoped  might  before  long  he 
established  as  the  result  of  six  months'  unlim- 
ited hospitality  toward  that  gentleman. 

So  when  old  Hiram's  nephew  came  again, 
Mr.  Ballinger  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  He  had  given  the  subject  a  very 
careful  consideration,  and  he  was  now  prepared 
to  give  his  friend  such  an  explanation  of  the 
facts  as  would  at  once  and  forever  set  his  mind 
at  rest  thereupon.  Then  followed  the  expla- 
nation as  aforesaid,  given  in  Mr.  Ballinger's 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  platform  style, 
with  suitable  pauses  for  sips  of  cold  water  and 
rounds  of  applause. 

The  applause  did  not  come,  for  Mr.  Arm- 
strong listened  with  somewhat  incredulous  po- 
liteness ;  but  if  it  failed,  there  was  no  outward 
manifestation  either  of  discontent.  A  gentle- 
man's word  was  not  to  be  questioned,  especial- 
ly the  word  of  a  gentleman  who  had  so  courte- 
ously entertained  him,  and  whose  position  in 
the  town  was  so  abundantly  fortified  by  public 
esteem. 

But  Stanley  Armstrong  did  not  accept  Mr. 
Ballinger's  next  invitation  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

INSTEAD  of  accepting  it,  he  went  to  have  a 
igar  with  Mr.  Arncliffe  and  Roger  Monkeston 
at  the  Woolsthorpe  works.  He  there  explain- 
id  the  state  of  affairs,  which,  in  default  of  fur- 
ther proof,  he  left  where  they  were.  There 
had  been  wrong  dealing  somewhere,  though  it 
was  impossible  now  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
culprit.  Without  a  doubt  Mr.  Ballinger  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  money  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  Ralph  Monkeston's  son. 
That  was  clear  enough,  so  far  as  circumstan- 
tial evidence  could  make  it  clear,  and  for  the 
rest  they  must  be  content  to  wait. 

As  for  Roger  he  did  not  care  to  go  further 
nto  the  case.  He  had  made  his  own  way 
without  help  from  Mr.  Ballinger ;  he  knew  his 
mother's  proud  independence,  and  he  also 
scorned  to  pay  himself  out  of  an  injury  that 
lad  been  done  to  another.  He  and  his  sister 
^referred  having  no  further  inquiry  made. 
They  had  enough ;  they  were  content. 

So  was  Mr.  Arncliffe,  now  that  justice  had 
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been  done  to  his  friends ;  and  there  the  mat- 
ter might  have  ended  if  Mr.  Armstrong  had 
not  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Balmain  at  the 
next  committee  upon  which  the  two  gentlemen 
met.  Mr.  Balmain  talked  it  over  with  his 
wife,  and  his  wife  talked  it  over  with  Edie  and 
Gracie ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Mr. 
Armstrong  came  much  more  frequently  than 
heretofore  to  have  a  game  at  chess  or  a  rubber 
of  whist  with  the  doctor  and  his  family.  And 
if  sometimes  during  these  pleasant  little  even- 
ings that  very  curious  affair  of  Mr.  Ballinger's 
came  under  consideration,  and  if  Mrs.  Balmain 
gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  extravagance  might 
be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  if  the  doctor  in- 
timated that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  five-and- 
twenty  per  cent,  rather  a  risky  rate  of  interest 
to  build  so  much  display  upon,  and  if  now  and 
then  a  remark  was  dropped  about  the  excellent 
match-making  capabilities  of  Mrs.  Ballinger, 
or  Miss  Matilda's  overevident  anxiety  about  a 
suitable  settlement,  such  little  drifts  in  the  cur- 
rent of  conversation  were  abundantly  natural, 
and  quite  what  might  have  been  expected  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

And  then,  although  Mrs.  Balmain  very  much 
respected  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Ballinger,  never 
omitted  calling  upon  her  at  proper  times,  asked 
her  to  dinner  four  times  a  year,  would  not  on 
any  account  have  wounded  her  feelings  by  cop- 
ying the  cut  of  her  dress  or  the  trimming  of 
her  bonnet,  or  ordering  a  mantle  from  Madame 
Parasuti  after  the  pattern  of  one  that  had  been 
sent  to  the  Portman  Road,  still  it  was  not  like- 
ly that  she  could  rest  long  in  the  possession  of 
facts  involving  the  character  of  a  man  of  so 
much  importance  in  Cruxborough  as  Mr.  Bal- 
linger, without  mentioning  the  matter  to  one  or 
two  of  her  most  intimate  acquaintances  in  the 
strictest  confidence ;  not  with  the  least  inten- 
tion of  malice — Mrs.  Balmain  was  thankful  to 
say  she  had  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her 
life,  been  pointed  at  as  a  malicious  woman — 
but  merely  for  the  sake  of  trying  how  the  thing 
would  look  when  placed  under  the  microscope 
of  friendly  criticism.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that,  in  less  than  a  month  after  that  unfor- 
tunate little  dinner  at  the  doctor's  house,  all 
Crnxborough  knew  as  much  as  could  be  known, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  more  than  was  really 
true,  of  Mr.  Ballinger's  delinquencies. 

Discreditable,  very  discreditable,  for  a  man 
in  his  position.  He  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
ter. But  they  were  not  surprised.  It  was  a 
singular  fact  that  the  people  in  Cruxborough 
never  were  surprised  when  their  neighbors  did 
wrong.  They  were  not  at  all  surprised.  When 
a  family  all  at  once  made  such,  a  wonderful 
spring,  indulged  in  such  display, .and  launched 
out  to  such  an  extent,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  head  of  it  should  be  led  into  underhand 
ways  of  keeping  up  appearances.  Ugly  reports 
had  been  flying  about  for  some  time,  and  no 
wonder,  either.  Poor  Mrs.  Ballinger!  they 
should  think  she  would  not  hold  up  her  head 
quite  so  high  now,  would  not  sail  quite  so  ma- 


jestically into  church  with  her  silks  and  her  sat- 
ins and  her  flounces.  Pride  must  have  a  fall, 
and  hers  was  a  fall  that  would  bring  a  good 
many  bruises  with  it,  no  doubt.  For,  that  her 
husband  had  been  clever  enough  to  manage 
matters  .so  that  nothing  could  really  be  proved 
against  him  in  a  court  of  law,  only  made  his 
conduct  mote  disgraceful.  And  to  have  done 
it  to  the  widow  and  fatherless,  too !  those  who 
were  in  a  special  manner  committed  to  his  sym- 
pathies ! 

And  Cruxborough  held  up  its  hands  in  pious 
horror !  It  was  always  so  ready  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  when  indig- 
nation was  the  only  betrothal-ring  needed  for 
that  purpose. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Balmain  found  that,  if  she 
wished  to  keep  up  her  position  in  the  place, 
she  must  really  drop  the  Ballingers.  People 
were  talking  so  very  freely.  Her  friends  posi- 
tively objected  to  meet  them  in  society.  Be- 
fore Mrs.  Daylish,  the  rector's  wife,  accepted 
for  an  evening  party  at  the  doctor's  house,  she 
called  and  asked  point-blank  if  the  Ballingers 
were  to  be  there ;  because,  if  they  were — Mrs. 
Daylish  looked,  and  said  no  more. 

And  Mrs.  Benfield,  who  happened  to  be  call- 
ing one  morning,  when  Matilda  dropped  in  as 
usual,  gracious  and  patronizing,  took  her  leave 
shortly  after  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  done  at  once,  too,  for 
Mrs.  Balmain  could  not  afford  to  lose  her 
friends  in  that  way.  Her  husband's  position 
also,  required  consideration.  It  was  her  duty 
to  consult  his  interests  as  well  as  her  own.  A 
medical  man  was  obliged  to  be  so  very  careful 
as  to  the  society  he  cultivated..  And  then,  the 
Ballingers  seemed  so  perfectly  unconscious  of 
their  altered  circumstances.  Mrs.  Ballinger 
made  as  great  a  display  as  ever  with  her  satins 
and  feathers,  and  Matilda  put  on  as  many  airs 
and  graces  as  if  she  were  actually  engaged  to 
marry  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Cruxbor- 
ough. Which  Mrs.  Balmain  scarcely  thought 
would  ever  be  the  case  now,  for,  to  her  own 
certain  knowledge,  Mr.  Armstrong  had  de- 
clined his  last  invitation  to  Portman  Road,  and 
that  did  not  look  very  much  like  an  engage- 
ment. 

Did  Mrs.  Ballinger  know,  she  wondered, 
what  every  one  was  saying  about  her  ?  If  not, 
perhaps  it  would  only  be  kind  to  tell  her.  The 
poor  woman  would  consult  her  own  interests 
more,  and  those  of  her  daughter,  by  retiring  a 
little  from  public  view.  Not,  of  course,  that 
she  was  to  blame  for  her  husband's  short-com- 
ings— Mrs.  Balmain  would  not  say  that ;  still, 
perhaps  if  she  had  not  been  so  ostentatious  in 
ler  manners,  so  determined  to  make  a  position 
n  the  place  before  Matilda  was  introduced, 
Mr.  Ballinger  might  not  have  been  so  strongly 
cmpted  to  meddle  with  what  belonged  to  oth- 
er people. 

And  then  that  young  ape  of  a  son,  too,  who 
hey  said  was  engaged  to  Captain  Deveron's 
daughter.  But  most  likely  that  would  blow 
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over  now.  Mrs.  Ballinger  need  not  have  look- 
ed so  jealously  upon  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
doctor's  house,  after  dear  Edie  came  home 
from  that  finishing-school  in  London.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Balmain  thought  Keginald's  mother  would 
be  very  thankful  now  to  see  him  married  into 
a  respectable  family  at  all.  And,  for  her  own 
part,  she  was  glad  that  attachment,  if  it  ever 
was  an  attachment,  had  come  to  nothing,  for 
Mr.  Armstrong  had  been  so  very  marked  in  his 
attentions  lately  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
mistaking  what  he  meant ;  and  for  her  own 
part  she  really  must  say  she  should  enjoy  being 
able  to  tell  Mrs.  Ballinger  of  an  engagement  in 
that  quarter.  Perhaps  it  would  do  as  much  as 
any  thing  toward  taking  down  the  good  lady's 
pride. 

Mrs.  Balmain  was  graciously  permitted  to 
do  so.  About  a  couple  of  months  after  the 
first  mention  of  that  bank  affair,  she  dressed 
herself  in  a  suitable  manner,  and  went  out  for 
a  round  of  morning  calls.  Of  course  the  chief 
subject  of  conversation  during  most  of  them 
was  this  rumored  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  one 
of  Cruxborough's  most  respected  citizens.  Va- 
rious little  cloudy  hints  and  suggestions  were 
put  together,  until  poor  Mr.  Ballinger's  con- 
duct showed  very  black  indeed,  worthy  almost 
of  legal  punishment,  if  only  suitable  proceed- 
ings could  have  been  taken  against  him ;  and 
by  the  time  Mrs.  Balmain  arrived  at  the  house 
in  Portman  Road  she  felt  that  she  was  doing 
an  act  of  charity  by  at  all  allowing  the  light  of 
her  presence  to  fall  upon  a  family  whose  re- 
spectability was  now,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so 
very  dubious. 

This  consciousness  gave  a  slight  air  of  digni- 
ty to  her  manner,  which  was  not  agreeable  to 
.Mrs.  Ballinger.  That  lady  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  unpleasant  reports,  which  were  floating 
about  from  friend  to  friend,  under  cover  of  the 
strictest  confidence.  As  yet  she  had  only  no- 
ticed the  somewhat  poverty-stricken  appear- 
ance of  the  card-basket  on  her  hall  table,  and 
the  lengthening  intervals  which  elapsed  between 
Matilda's  evening  engagements.  Also,  they 
had  both  of  them  remarked  the  rarity  of  Mr. 
Armstrong's  visits;  but  that  was  business — 
nothing  but  business.  He  had  been  attending 
the  London  markets,  and  that  had  taken  up  a 
great  deal  of  his  time. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  apologize,"  said  Mrs. 
Balmain,  coming  in  with  a  pleasant  air  of  pat- 
ronage. "It  is  really  shameful  of  me  not  to 
have  called  ever  so  long  ago  ;  but,  you  know,  I 
have  such  quantities  of  engagements  now,  they 
become  quite  oppressive.  I  tell  my  little  Edie 
I  wilt  not  have  her  make  herself  so  attractive, 
and  involve  me  in  such  shoals  of  company.  But 
it  is  her  first  season,  you  know,  and  girls  will  be 
girls.  Are  you  very  much  crushed  with  parties 
this  winter,  my  dear  ?" 

And  Mrs.  Balmain  smiled  sweetly  upon  Ma- 
tilda, who,  she  knew  well  enough,  had  not  been 
asked  anywhere  for  a  month — at  least,  not  into 
any  good  society.  But,  then,  Matilda  was  a 


girl  who  wanted  putting  down.  Mrs.  Balmain 
would  not  have  done  it  to  any  one  else. 

"  Not  so  very  much,"  said  Matilda,  gracious- 
ly. "You  know,  we  see  so  much  company  at 
our  own  house.  Reginald  brings  all  his  set 
here ;  and  now  that  the  regiment  is  likely  to  be 
removed  soon,  we  are  constantly  having  them. 
I  tell  him  sometimes  the  place  is  just  like  a 
mess-room.  But,  you  know,  the  officers  are 
all  so  fond  of  him,  it  is  really  very  flattering." 

"Exactly  so,  my  dear.  I  believe  military 
men  are  always  very  open-hearted.  They  do 
not  stand  upon  ceremony  with  each  other. 
Has  Mrs.  Benfield  called  lately  ?  I  do  think 
officers'  wives  are  so  charming — they  are  al- 
ways such  perfect  gentlewomen." 

"  I  fancy  not,"  said  Matilda,  arranging  some 
shaded  wools  for  a  rose-leaf.  "Ma,  dear,  did 
we  ever  return  Mrs.  Benfield's  last  call  ?  Do 
you  know,  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  frightfully 
rude  to  her.  But  then,  when  one  has  such  a 
circle  of  acquaintances,  what  can  one  do?  I  am 
sure  I  try  not  to  overlook  any  one ;  but  it  is  really 
almost  more  than  I  can  manage  sometimes." 

"I  would  lessen  the  circle,  then,  dear,  if  I 
were  you,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain.  "  I  do  a  little 
weeding  of  that  sort  myself  every  few  years, 
or  I  should  soon  be  overrun  with  people.  I 
rather  fancied,  though,  I  had  not  seen  you  quite 
so  often  this  winter.  That  was  a  perfectly 
charming  dinner  at  Mr.  Dewar's  last  week. 
Why  in  the  world,  dear  Mrs.  Ballinger,  did 
you  not  accept?  I  quite  expected  to  meet 
you  there,  because  I  know  Mrs.  Dewar  always 
makes  a  point  of  asking  us  together.  And  she 
is  getting  into  such  exceedingly  good  society 
now.  You  meet  the  best  people  in  Cruxbor- 
ough  there  sometimes." 

Cruel  Mrs.  Balmain !  for  she  had  it  upon  the 
best  authority  that  the  Ballingers  were  never 
invited  at  all,  Captain  Dewar  having  heard  of 
that  disagreeable  affair  at  the  bank.  But,  then, 
Mrs.  Ballinger  had  so  often  done  just  the  same 
thing  to  herself,  before  her  husband's  practice 
was  fully  established;  and  it  was  so  pleasant 
to  be  able.now  to  give  a  little  bit  of  a  thrust  in 
return. 

"  I  think  Cruxborough  has  been  unusually 
gay  this  winter,"  she  continued,  in  the  pleas- 
antest  manner  possible.  "Augustus  says  it  is 
because  the  people  have  their  Festival  dresses 
to  wear  out.  He  is  always  so  comical,  you 
know.  Matilda,  dear,  you  must  have  that  quilt- 
ed satin  petticoat  made  up  at  once — that  blue 
satin  one,  you  know,  that  you  spoke  of  ordering 
from  Madame  Parasuti.  The  Dewars  are  hav- 
ing a  party  on  the  twelfth.  Qur  notes  came  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Of  course  you  are  go- 
ing. It  will  be  the  event  of  the  season,  they 
say.  If  I  knew  what  you  were  going  to  wear, 
I  would  arrange  Edie's  dress  accordingly.  I 
always  think  it  is  such  a  pity  for  girls  to  spoil 
each  other,  when  a  little  consultation  before- 
hand would  make  every  thing  right ;  and  you 
know  Edie  always  gets  close  up  to  you  every- 
where. " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Matilda,  with  dignity.  She  was 
beginning  to  feel  Mrs.  Balmain's  call  rather  a 
nuisance,  especially  as  they  had  heard  nothing 
yet  of  the  Dewar's  party.  "  Poor  Edie  never 
shows  to  advantage  alone.  I  sometimes  think 
what  a  pity  it  is  she  has  not  a  little  more  pres- 
ence and  self-possession,  though  her  complex- 
ion is  certainly  very  pretty.  But  she  may  dress 
as  she  likes  for  the  twelfth,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, for  I  intend  to  remain  at  home.  So 
much  going  out  does  not  suit  me.  I  was  say- 
ing so  to  you  only  the  other  day,  was  I  not,  ma, 
dear?" 

"  You  were,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Ballingcr, 
complacently,  but  with  just,  a  little  reserve  of 
bitterness  about  the  non-arrival  of  notes  from 
Mrs.  Dewar.  "  You  really  must  begin  to  take 
care  of  yourself.  And  you  know,  Mrs.  Bal- 
main,  I  have  such  an  objection  to  girls  being 
hawked  about  so  much.  It  makes  people  talk." 

"Oh!  there  are  other  things  than  that  for 
people  to  talk  about,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,plum- 
ing  up  a  little — as  if  she  did  not  know  "what  was 
proper  for  her  daughters  as  well  as  any  body 
else,  and  the  whole  city  whispering  of  Mr.  Bal- 
linger's  disgrace!  "If  people  will  talk,  I  say, 
let  them  do  it ;  but  my  girls  shall  enjoy  them- 
selves all  the  same." 

"  Of  course.  And  where  an  early  settlement 
is  desirable,  it  makes  a  difference.  But  when 
a  girl's  advantages  are  such  that  she  can  afford 
to  choose  for  herself,  I  always  disapprove  of 
indiscriminate  visiting.  I  wish  Matilda  to  be 
very  careful." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right :  only  we  used 
to  meet  you  so  constantly  at  the  Dewars  dur- 
ing Matilda's  first  season  —  let  me  see,  how 
many  years  ago  ?  but,  as  you  say,  some  girls 
can  afford  to  wait.  The  Benfields  are  going  a 
great  deal  into  society,  too,  just  now.  She  en- 
joys it  so,  you  know.  But  I  must  say  I  was 
surprised  when  she  told  me  she  had  declined 
your  last  invitation.  I  thought  Mrs.  Benfield 
would  go  anywhere  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
amusement,  and  I  know  she  dotes  upon  Mr. 
Armstrong  —  she  says  he  is  so  funny.  But 
perhaps  she  is  beginning  to  find  she  must  be 
careful,  too.  Augustus  says,  if  he  were  Mr. 
Benfield,  he  should  be  quite  jealous.  All  non- 
sense, of  course,  you  know  ;  we  understand 
Mr.  Armstrong  a  great  deal  too  well  for  that. 
Indeed,  if  Augustus  had  not  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  him,  he  would  never  have  thought 
of  giving  his  consent." 

"Of  course  not,"said  Mrs.  Biillinger,  vague- 
ly, not  catching  the  other  lady's  meaning.  "A 
medical  man  ought  to  be  so  very  careful ;  and 
when  a  practice  has  only  lately  been  got  to- 
gether. You  see,  it  is  so  different  with  my 
husband  ;  he  stepped  into  a  concern  ready-made 
for  him,  as  you  may  say — for  the  Spragues  were 
the  first  solicitors  in  the  place,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago — and  there  was  his  position  at  once. 
Although,  you  know,  when  Mr.  Balmain  has 
established  himself,  he  can  do  what  he  likes." 

"Well,  not   quite,  I   hope,"  said   Mrs.  Bal- 


main. "I  hope  Augustus  will  always  remem- 
ber that  character  requires  keeping  as  well  as 
making.  It  would  perhaps  be  well,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  sigh,  "  if  we  could  all  bear  that  in 
mind.  It  is  not  well  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
past. " 

Here  Mrs.  Balmain  paused  for  her  pretty  little 
bit  of  moralizing  to  take  effect.  If  a  whisper 
of  any  sort%  had  reached  the  poor  things,  now 
was  the  time  to  avail  themselves  of  her  kindly 
sympathy.  But  Mrs.  Ballinger  looked  as  com- 
placent as  ever,  and  Matilda,  carelessly  toying 
over  that  shaded  rose-leaf,  manifested  not  the 
smallest  consciousness  of  any  thing  disgraceful. 
Curious!  But  some  people  never  would  own 
to  their  misdeeds.  However,  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  hers;  she  would  say  what  she  had  to 
say,  and  then  wish  her  friends  good-morning. 

"But  it  is  all  settled  now,"  she  continued, 
briskly ;  "  and  I  hope  and  trust,  for  dear  Edie's 
sake,  it  is  for  the  best.  He  is  really  a  very 
kind-hearted  man,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  polished  as  one  might  wish.  You  know, 
we  have  had  every  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  him,  for  he  has  been,  as  I  may 
say,  almost  at  home  in  the  house  for  the  last 
three  months ;  and  of  course  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  it  would  end,  though  still  such  things  al- 
ways do  come  upon  one  rather  suddenly  at  the 
last.  But,  Matilda,  my  dear,  I  don't  believe 
you  have  the  least  notion  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you  my- 
self, for  I  said  you  should  not  hear  it  from  any 
one  else.  And  so  intimate  as  you  and  dear 
Edie  have  been  ever  since  you  left  school,  I  was 
so  sure  that  you  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  dear  child  has  the  prospect  of  being 
settled  so  very  comfortably;  and  knowing  Mr. 
Armstrong  so  well,  too." 

Matilda  began  to  divine  now  the  object  of 
Mrs.  Balmain's  visit,  and  she  felt  as  people  of 
even  the  commonest  sensibilities  must  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  when  an  overofficious  neighbor 
draws  up  her  blinds  and  calls  upon  them  to  ad- 
mire, from  her  windows,  a  prospect  which  they 
thought  was  commanded  exclusively  by  their 
own.  But  the  self-possession  which  had  been 
instilled  into  her  by  a  French  governess  at 
eighty  pounds  a  year  served  her  well  upon  the 
present  trying  occasion.  With  a  gracious  calm- 
ness, which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  had 
her  own  engagement  been  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, she  presented  her  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Balmain. 

"  Dear  Edie  !  I  am  sure  she  will  be  so  glad. 
Indeed,  you  know,  it  is  what  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting for  the  last  few  weeks — indeed,  ever 
since  we  gave  Mr.  Armstrong  to  understand 
that  we  did  not  care  for  such  very  frequent 
visits  from  him.  You  know,  though  he  is  very 
wealthy,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  still  he  is 
not  quite  equal  to  the  set  that  Reginald  is  gath- 
ering round  him  now;  and  so  we  thought  we 
had  better  let  him  understand  in  time.  But 
for  Edie  it  is  every  thing  that  one  could  wish." 

Matilda  knew  well  enough  that  the  best  way 
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to  cheapen  a  neighbor's  prospect  is  to  say  that 
you  had  it  yourself,  but  preferred  throwing  out 
u  window  in  another  direction  ;  especially  when 
your  neighbor's  window  has  no  frontage  to- 
ward that  quarter. 

"And  I  hope," continued  Matilda,  "she  will 
be  very  happy  ;  although,  you  know,  I  am  just 
a,  little  bit  surprised  at  her  caring  to  be  mixed 
tip  with  trade  in  that  way.  But  did  I  not  say, 
ma,  when  we  hinted  to  Mr.  Armstrong  to  dis- 
continue his  visits  a  little,  that  I  should  not  be 
n  bit  surprised  if  ho  transferred  his  attentions 
to  Edie?" 

"You  did,  my  dear;  and  I  am  sure  Miss 
Balmain  has  our  very  best  wishes.  Pray  tell 
her  so,  Mrs.  Balmain,  from  me,  and  say  we  are 
delighted  to  hear  of  it ;  though,  I  dare  say,  she 
is  happy  enough  now  to  do  without  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  friends.  Young  ladies  are 
so  sometimes,  in  such  circumstances." 

"And  say,  too,"  added  Matilda,  "that  I 
think  she  ought  to  have  come  and  told  me 
about  it  herself.  So  intimate  as  we  have  been, 
you  know." 

"Well,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve she  was  rather  afraid  of  you — indeed,  I 
told  her  myself  I  did  not  know  what  you  would 
say  to  her  when  you  heard  it,  because  we  al- 
ways used  to  think  Mr.  Armstrong  had  attrac- 
tions in  this  direction ;  and  sometimes  there  is 
just  a  little  bit  of  feeling  between  girls — espe- 
cially as  we  have  heard  you  set  down  more  than 
once  as  the  probable  mistress  of  Wastewood. 
Such  a  pretty  place,  dear  Mrs.  Ballinger  " — and 
Mrs.  Balmain  turned  to  that  lady — lian  entire- 
ly new  suite  of  drawing-room  furniture,  order- 
ed in  only  last  week,  amber  satin  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred-guinea piano  from  Broadwood.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong is  passionately  fond  of  music,  you  know. 
I  declare  he  will  wear  poor  Edie  out  with  mak- 
ing her  sing  to  him.  I  am  obliged  to  take  him 
in  hand  sometimes,  and  make  him  do  a  little 
gossip  with  me  instead.  Oh!  and  that  re- 
minds me,"  continued  the  voluble  lady,  who 
had  the  conversation  chiefly  in  her  own  hands 
now — "  that  reminds  me  of  such  a  curious  story 
I  heard  the  other  day,  about  old  Mr.  Arm- 
strong— Stanley's  uncle,  you  know." 

Matilda  rather  winced  at  that  "Stanley." 
Mrs.  Balmain  meant  she  should.  What  had 
she  come  to  the  house  for,  but  to  take  down 
that  young  lady's  pride  a  little?  "They  say 
he  put  aside  a  lot  of  money  for  the  use  of  the 
Monkestons,  which  they  have  never  had.  Mr. 
Ballinger  was  somehow  mixed  up  with  it,  but 
I  can't  exactly  say  how.  It  is  rather  strange 
you  should  never  have  heard  any  thing  about 
it ;  but  .there  may  be  nothing  in  it,  after  all. 
People  will  talk,  you  know.  I  will  ask  Stanley 
to  come  in  some  evening  and  tell  you  what  he 
knows,  if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ;  pray  don't  take  the  trou- 
ble," said  Mrs.  Ballinger,  loftily.  If  Mrs.  Bal- 
main meant  to  be  patronizing,  the  sooner  she 
discovered  her  mistake  the  better.  "  Mr.  Arm- 
strong knows  that  he  can  come  in  whenever 


he  likes,  without  the  formality  of  an  invitation. 
We  left  him  that  privilege  when  the  incessant 
visiting  was  dropped.  Perhaps,  though,  Edie 
would  feel  more  comfortable  if  the  intercourse 
ceased  entirely.  Young  ladies  are  a  little  jeal- 
ous sometimes." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  fancy 
if  there  is  any  jealousy  at  all  it  will  be  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  not  the  first  offer  Edie  has  had, 
you  know  ;  and  if  she  had  declined  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  her  first  refusal  either.  And, 
by-the-bye,  that  reminds  me  again,  I  suppose 
we  shall  be  hearing  of  Mr.  Reginald's  engage- 
ment before  long.  They  say  he  is  still  very 
attentive  to  Captain  Deveron's  daughter.  Rath- 
er high  people,  are  they  not  ?  Tremendously 
exclusive,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  believe  so,"  said  Mrs.  Ballinger,  appro- 
priating what  she  considered  a  compliment  to 
her  son's  choice.  "I  hoped  Reginald  would 
never  look  beneath  his  own  station  for  a  wife, 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  me.  There  is 
nothing  like  young  people  considering  their 
position." 

"Nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Ballinger,  while  it 
lasts.  I  think  myself  that  there  is  nothing  so 
important  as  character  and  position,  and  to  be- 
have so  that  people  have  no  right  to  talk  about 
you.  But  I  think  I  ought  to  be  going  now."  * 

And  Mrs.  Balmain  took  her  leave,  feeling 
that  she  had  made  a  very  successful  visit ;  be- 
cause really  it  was  no  use,  unless  sometimes  you 
did  put  people  in  their  places  a  little. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  weeks  went  on.  Nothing  more  was  said 
about  those  bank  shares,  but  it  soon  became 
generally  known  all  over  Cruxborotigh  that  Mr. 
Ballinger  had  acted  very  dishonorably  about 
them — so  dishonorably,  indeed,  as  to  make  it 
unpleasant  for  other  gentlemen  to  hold  much 
intercourse  with  him.  The  consequence  was 
that  very  few  platform  tickets  were  sent  now  to 
the  office  in  the  High  Street,  and  Mr.  Ballin- 
ger scarcely  ever  received  obsequious  notes,  re- 
questing him  to  take  the  chair  at  public  meet- 
ings, or  asking,  as  a  great  favor,  that  he  would 
speak  to  sundry  resolutions  for  advancing  char- 
itable interests  in  the  city.  In  one  word,  the 
solicitor  found  himself  nowhere. 

But  the  shares  were  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion than  that.  No  direct  evidence  could  be 
brought  forward  to  invalidate  his  claim  to  them ; 
no  witness  remained  to  testify  to  old  Hiram's 
intentions  respecting  them.  Patch's  disap- 
pearance, and  Mr.  Armstrong's  happy  plan  of 
destroying  family  correspondence,  had  made 
every  thing  safe.  True,  Mr.  Ballinger  felt  he 
was  a  marked  man ;  but  then  riches  are  a  der 
fense,  for  some  people,  even  against  the  poi- 
soned shafts  of  suspicion  ;  and  neither  averted 
looks,  nor  studiously  cold  recognitions  in  the 
public  streets,  could  touch  that  splendid  divi- 
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tlend  which  a  long  course  of  successful  specu- 
lation, first  started  by  the  possession  of  old  Hi- 
ram's bank  shares,  yielded  now.  Let  his  old 
friends  pass  him  if  they  choose — let  Cruxbor- 
ough  charities  find  a  new  chairman,  and  its  be- 
nevolent societies  a  more  unexceptionable  pres- 
ident— a  man  with  two  hundred  shares  in  Mar- 
tinet's bank  could  manage  to  live  still,  and  rath- 
er comfortably,  too. 

Fortunately  for  Reginald,  soon  after  the  af- 
fair became  public  talk,  he  was  ordered  to  In- 
dia with  his  regiment,  and  so  avoided  sharing 
his  father's  disgrace.  At  home  it  produced 
the  result  which  disgrace  generally  does  pro- 
duce in  families  knit  together  by  no  common 
bond  of  respect  or  sympathy.  Mrs.  Ballinger, 
finding  she  could  no  longer  hold  up  her  head 
in  society  on  the  strength  of«her  husband's  po- 
sition, made  the  more  vigorous  effort  to  sus- 
tain herself  by  sumptuous  entertainments  and 
general  extravagance  of  living,  for  which  ex- 
travagance Mr.  Ballinger,  as  the  best  atone- 
ment which  could  be  offered  for  the  discredit 
he  had  brought  upon  his  wife,  was  expected  to 
find  the  means.  Mrs.  Ballinger  did  not  care 
to  remind  her  husband  of  his  dishonesty  so 
long  as  he  kept  her  purse  well  filled  ;  and  Mr. 
Ballinger,  on  his  part,  found  it  advisable  to 
purchase,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  housekeep- 
ing money,  silence  regarding  the  past.  And 
so  a  sort  of  hollow  peace  was  maintained  be- 
tween them,  and  things  were  carried  on  as  usu- 
al at  the  grand  mansion  on  the.Portman  Road. 

Mr.  Armstrong  and  dear  Edie  were  married 
the  following  April.  No  need  for  a  long  en- 
gagement, as  Mrs.  Balmain  said  to  Captain 
Benfield's  wife,  the  families  having  been  inti- 
mate so  long,  and  Mr.  Armstrong's  position 
being  so  well  established.  Edie,  in  white  silk 
and  orange  blossom,  made  the  prettiest  little 
bride  imaginable.  Every  thing  went  off  charm- 
ingly. The  Minster  bells  rang,  flowers  were 
scattered,  presents  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
the  Portman  mansion  excepted ;  and  after  a 
tour  on  the  Continent,  the  young  people  took 
possession  of  their  home,  with  as  fair  a  pros- 
pect of  happiness  as  the  most  loving  circle  of 
friends  could  have  desired  for  them. 

Mrs.  Balmain  was  a  triumphant  mother-in- 
law.  Now  if  Roger  Monkeston,  with  his  newly- 
achieved  success  and  brilliant  prospects,  could 
only  be  drawn  into  the  social  vortex,  and  so 
initiated  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  po- 
lite life  as  to  become  a  suitable  partner  for 
golden-haired  Gracie,  she  should  feel  her  suc- 
cess complete. 

But,  unfortunately,  Roger  could  not  be  made 
to  see  the  desirability  of  this  new  opening.  He 
and  Jean  lived  on  quietly  enough  in  that  little 
house  at  the  end  of  Bishop's  Lane,  quite  apart 
from  dinners,  dances,  suppers,  and  all  the  oth- 
er small-ware  of  social  life.  Not  quite  apart, 
though,  from  its  decencies  and  civilities.  Rog- 
er had  been  up  to  London  with  Mr.  Arncliffe, 
had  been  introduced  into  the  society  of  a  few 
literary  and  scientific  men,  who  never  stopped 


to  ask  whether  he  could  enter  and  leave  a  room 
correctly ;  had  even  attended  one  or  two  pub- 
lic dinners,  and,  stranger  still,  passed  with  per- 
fect propriety  through  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Cruxborough  heard,  too,  that  he 
had  been  courteously  entreated  by  a  few  lead- 
ing members  of  the  aristocracy  who  had  a  fan- 
cy for  telescopes,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  and 

report  did  say  that  when  the  Duke  of , 

who  was  well  known  to  have  considerable  sci- 
entific predilections,  came  through  the  city  on 
his  way  to  some  great  meeting  in  the  West, 
young  Monkeston  took  him  over  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  explained  every  thing  to  him  in 
Mr.  Arncliffe's  absence,  and  afterward  had  the 
honor  of  lunching  with  his  Grace  at  the  "  Crux- 
borough  Arms." 

If  that  was  true,  there  was  no  telling  what 
might  be  the  next  move  upward.  Evidently 
the  Monkestons  had  taken  their  places  in  the 
reserved  seats,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. 

It  was  astonishing  how  quickly  that  ducal 
luncheon  obliterated  the  last  lingering  recol- 
lections of  the  ready-made  linen  shop,  and 
how  the  reported  touch  of  aristocratic  hands 
washed  out  any  suspicion  of  grease  which 
might  remain  on  those  of  Roger  Monkeston. 
If  Crnxborough  could  not  be  great  itself,  it 
could  at  least  pay  attention  to  those  who  had 
been  in  the  presence  of  greatness.  Roger, 
after  that  first  visit  to  London  with  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe, and  its  pendant — the  interview  with  the 
duke — might,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  have 
found  himself  at  home  in  half  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  his  native  city. 

If  he  had  been  so  minded.  That  was  the 
difficulty  again.  For  Roger's  life  was  his  work 
now,  not  any  fame  or  position  it  might  bring 
him ;  and  all  interest  save  that  work  and  his 
sister  Jean  lay  folded  away  in  those  three  lit- 
tle months  when  the  finishing-room  had  been 
to  him  as  an  earthly  paradise,  and  Gretchen 
the  tree  of  life  therein. 

That  is  not  all  a  fable  of  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  fighting  with  the  huge  dragon,  and, 
sore  wounded  almost  to  death,  falling  close  by 

"A  trickling  stream  of  balm  most  soveraine," 

which  gave  him  strength  to  arise,  and  gird  on 
his  sword  again,  and  conquer  at  last.  Many 
a  true-hearted  man  battling  with  disappointed 
hope  has  found  in  work,  earnest,  faithful,  rev- 
erent work,  the  "'virtuous  balm"  which  could 
heal  his  wounds,  and  give  him  fresh  courage 
for  the  conflict.  So  had  Roger,  in  the  short, 
sharp  fight,  whose  wounds  were  upon  him  even 
yet.  So  had  Jean,  in  the  longer  battle,  which, 
through  all  her  girlhood,  she  had  waged  with 
the  dragon  enemy  of  pain  and  weakness.  And 
now,  their  foes  dead  beneath  their  feet,  what 
remained  for  them  both  but  to  go  cheerily 
forth  to  the  palace  where  crowned  rest  await- 
ed them?  And  truly  the  way  was  not  hard, 
for  once  that  fight  done,  the  worst  of  life  is 
over. 
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Again  there  .had  come  to  that  little  home 
under  the  Minster  front  the  peace  of  the  old 
days,  before  Gretchen's  presence  had  first  glad- 
dened, and  then  darkened  it.  And  with  the 
peace  came  the  fair,  sweet  light  of  success. 
Well  fought  for,  well  won.  And  Jean  had  her 
little  social  opportunities  now  and  then  with 
old  Canon  Boniface  and  his  daughter,  or  the 
kindly  organist,  Mr.  Grant,  who  enjoyed  noth- 
ing more  than  a  chat  behind  the  creeping 
plants  and  crimson  curtains  of  the  bow  -  win- 
dowed room.  And  Roger's  work  brought  him 
into  communication  with  men  of  learning  and 
culture,  who,  coming  to  Cruxborough  to  see 
the  now  far-famed  Woolsthorpe  works,  found 
in  the  young  man  a  bright,  intelligent  compan- 
ionship, which  they  were  only  too  glad  to  cul- 
tivate. So  that  Mrs.  Balmain's  previsionary 
"perhaps"  seemed  likely  before  long  to  sweep 
over  a  somewhat  extended  field  of  view. 

And  still  after  dusk,  when  his  work  was 
done,  Mr.  Arnclifte  would  come  away  from 
those  lonely  rooms  of  his  to  watch  Jean  at  her 
carving,  or  hear  her  play  some  quiet,  soothing 
music ;  and  as  he  took  her  hand  at  parting,  he 
would  say  sometimes,  "Bless  you,  my  child!" 
And  then  the  fair  soul  which  dwelt  within 
those  brown  eyes  would  seem  to  come  forth  to 
him,  and  the  two  felt  that  they  belonged  to 
each  other — that  some  day  all  would  be  well. 
That  was  Jean's  reward  for  her  fight  with  the 
dragon. 

People  noticed  that  Mr.  Arncliffe  did  not 
hold  himself  quite  so  erect  now,  and  that  the 
fire  was  beginning  to  abate  in  his  keen  gray 
eyes.  He  had  lived  a  toiling,  unluxurious  life. 
Many  and  many  a  night  he  had  sat  out  in  the 
cold,  making  observations  for  those  wonderful 
moon  pictures  of  his  ;  many  a  day  he  had  giv- 
en himself  neither  food  nor  rest,  when  he  was 
working  at  some  intricate  calculation,  or  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  some  scientific  experiment ; 
and  now  these  things  were  setting  their  mark 
upon  him.  With  a  strange  tenderness,  all  the 
deeper  for  that  she  could  tell  so  little  of  it  in 
words,  Jean  watched  him  as  through  the  long 
summer-time  his  strength  gradually  failed. 

"If  I  might  only  live  to  see  it  finished,"  he 
said  to  Roger  one  night,  as  they  stood  looking 
at  the  great  telescope,  which  was  slowly  grow- 
ing to  perfection  under  that  tent  in  the  court- 
yard. "  I  should  be  glad  to  go  then ;  at  least, 
I  should  not  mind  so  much.  One  ought  never 
to  be  glad  to  go  out  of  a  Avorld  where  there  is 
so  much  to  learn.  Come,  Roger,  let  us  have 
another  walk  round  it." 

They  went.  The  old  man  examined  every 
part,  tried  the  different  movements,  adjusted 
the  clock-work,  and  marked  its  slow,  regular 
circuit. 

"I  almost  think  another  year  will  do  it,  if 
wo  can  get  the  second  lens  cast  properly.  But 
if  any  thing  should  happen,  Roger,  you  under- 


stand, don't  you  ? 
tract  through  ?" 


You  could  carry  the  con- 


I  should  do  my  best,"  said  Roger,  modest- 


ly. "  I  am  not  afraid.  But  I  hope  you  will 
live  to  finish  it  yourself." 

"I  don't  know.  I  have  felt  lately  as  if  I 
could  not  close  my  thoughts  upon  it ;  but  may- 
be, when  the  cool  weather  comes,  I  shall  gird 
up  a  little." 

He  walked  round  again,  laid  his  hand  ca- 
ressingly upon  the  instrument,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  living  creature. 

"A  triumph  of  human  intellect,"  he  said  at 
last,  slowly  and  thoughtfully  —  "a  great  tri- 
umph of  human  intellect.  I  am  not  so  proud 
that  I  have  done  it  myself  as  that  the  thing  can 
be  done ;  that  is  why  I  rejoice.  Do  you  re- 
member that  other  telescope,  Roger  —  not  so 
fine  as  this,  by  a  long  way,  though — that  I  was 
making — let  me  see — eleven  years  ago,  or  more, 
when  you  were  a  little  lad  looking  in  at  those 
gates,  and  I  showed  you  over  the  works ;  and 
when  you  came  to  the  tent  where  the  great  in- 
strument was,  you  took  your  cap  off  to  it  ?" 

Roger  smiled,  but  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes 
all  the  time — tears  for  the  life  that  had  gone, 
tears  for  the  life  that  was  slowly  going,  even 
now. 

"I  had  faith  in  you  from  that  time,  Roger. 
I  felt  that  you  were  one  of  us.  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal.  They  say  it's  only  a  born  gentle- 
man who  knows  what  true  courtesy  is,  and  so  I 
say  it's  only  a  born  lover  of  science  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  feel  a  true  reverence  for  what  sci- 
ence can  do.  I  call  an  instrument  like  that  a 
sort  of  personification  of  the  human  intellect ; 
and  the  human  intellect  is  a  thing  worth  tak- 
ing one's  hat  off  to,  though  I  never  saw  a  lad 
do  it  before.  Now  we'll  go  and  have  a  look 
at  that  great  lens,  and  then  I  must  go  in.  I'm 
tired." 

That  was  the  last  time  old  Matthew  Arn- 
cliffe walked  round  the  court -yard  of  the 
Woolsthorpe  works.  Next  day  he  felt  just  a 
little  weak,  he  said,  and  could  only  sit  in  the 
inner  office  for  an  hour  or  two,  looking  over  a 
few  tables  of  figures.  Next  day  he  thought  he 
would  rest  all  the  time. 

"Maybe,  if  I  give  tip  for  a  while,  I  shall 
come  out  fresh  again,"  he  said,  when  Roger 
came  to  him  for  orders.  "It's  better  to  stop 
in  time,  and  give  one's  self  a  chance.  I  would 
not  care,  if  it  were  not  for  those  lenses." 

But  the  old  man  never  did  come  out  fresh 
again.  Very  slowly  and  gradually  the  strength 
failed  out  of  him.  All  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  time  he  sat  in  his  little  room,  waiting  for 
the  returning  power,  which  never  came.  His 
brain  was  clear  and  bright.  He  would  work 
sometimes  at  the  necessary  calculations,  or  give 
directions  respecting  the  work  which  was  being 
done  in  the  different  rooms,  or  have  instru- 
ments brought  to  him  for  examination  ;  but  he 
never  saw  the  great  telescope  any  more. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  to  Roger,  when  the  Feb- 
ruary days  began  to  lengthen — "I  think  you'll 
have  to  finish  it.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mud,  in- 
stead of  coming  out  of  it,  as  Balmain  told  me 
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I  should  when  the  season  began  to  turn.'  Not 
that  I  should  have  cared,  if  only  my  work  was 
done ;  but  one  likes  to  wait  till  pay-day,  and 
then  come  home  and  rest.  I  had  reckoned, 
you  know,  on  going  to  Paris  the  autumn  after 
this  next,  and  seeing  it  put  up  in  the  Observa- 
tory. And  you  should  have  gone  with  me. 
You'll  go  by  yourself  now,  most  likely.  But 
do  your  best,  lad.  Put  into  it  the  most  perfect 
work  that  can  be  put.  Don't  do  it  for  gain, 
but  do  it,  as  I  would  have  done  it  myself,  for 
the  love  of  the  thing.  Go  now.  I  want  you 
to  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  bring 
Jean  with  you." 

They  came.  He  was  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows in  his  bed,  his  scientific  books  and  some 
instruments  lying  about  him,  the  paper  which 
he  had  read  a  few  months  ago  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  a  little  table  by  his  side. 

"I  can't  read  them,  you  know,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  books,  as  he  took  Jean's  hand 
and  drew  her  to  him ;  "  but  I  like  to  see  them 
there.  I've  been  trying  to  look  over  that  pa- 
per, too.  I  could  do  it  better  now,  if  only  I 
had  a  year  or  two  longer.  There  is  so  much 
to  find  out  on  the  subject,  and  our  appliances 
are  so  feeble.  Maybe  my  head  will  be  a  little 
clearer  by-and-by." 

"Don't  go  out  of  my  sight,  Jean,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  she  was  moving  into  the  shadow  of 
the  curtain.  Her  voice  trembled,  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  for  she  saw  in  his  face  now 
what  he,  lying  there  so  quietly  from  day  to  day, 
perhaps  scarcely  felt — the  slow  oncoming  of 
death.  "  I  like  to  see  you.  A  friend's  smile 
does  me  good.  What  a  glorious  day !  Fetch 
me  my  glass,  Roger.  I  should  like  to  have 
just  another  look  at  the  sun.  It  is  in  my  in- 
strument drawer,  in  the  inner  office." 

Roger  brought  it,  fixed  the  dark  glass,  open- 
ed the  window,  placed  the  little  telescope  in  the 
old  man's  trembling,  feeble  hands.  He  had 
scarcely  strength  to  hold  it. 

"Ah  !"  he  said,  laying  it  down  after  a  while. 
"That's  a  fine  cluster  of  spots  passing  over  the 
upper  limb  of  the  disk.  I  wish  I  could  have 
had  time  for  a  few  more  observations,  and  then 
to  have  rewritten  that  paper  before  they  print 
it  in  the .' Transactions ;'  but.  you  must  give 
your  attention  to  the  subject,  Roger.  You  will 
find  a  few  memoranda  in  one  of  my  desks — we 
will  look  them  over  together  some  day.  There, 
take  the  glass  away,  and  leave  me  with  Jean  a 
little  while.  The  rest  to-morrow." 

Roger  left  them.  In  about  half  an  hour  he 
came  back.  Matthew  Arncliffe  lay  as  if  he 
had  slept,  his  gray  head  resting  on  Jean's 
shoulder,  his  hands  quietly  clasped  upon  one  of 
hers.  But  the  light  upon  that  grand  forehead 
was  "only  daylight"  now. 

She  laid  him  gently  back  upon  the  pillow  ; 
and  as  she  kissed  the  folded  lips,  and  reverent- 
ly covered  the  dead  face  of  one  of  England's 
great  men,  she  said  to  herself, 

"It  might  have  been." 


CHAPTER  LI. 


UPON  the  reading  of  Mr.  ArncTiffe's  will,  it 
was  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy 
of  two  thousand  pounds  to  Jean  Monkeston, 
and  some  annuities  to  his  work-people,  he  had 
left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Roger. 

A  fine  thing  for  the  young  man — a  very  fine 
thing,  every  body  said,  and  quite  what  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Most  likely  he  would  remove  to  London  now, 
and  keep  up  a  regular  establishment  in  Mr. 
Arncliffe's  Wimpole  Street  house,  coming  over 
to  Cruxborough  occasionally  to  superintend  the 
works.  And  in  a  few  months  he  would  marry, 
and  Miss  Monkeston  would  live  upon  her  own 
and  her  mother's  property  in  the  little  Bishop's 
Lane  house,  as  comfortable  a  home  as  a  per- 
son in  her  position  could  wish  to  have. 

But  Roger  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Every 
thing  went  on  as  usual,  except  that  he  worked 
rather  harder,  and  that  the  grave,  thoughtful 
expression  upon  his  face  deepened  instead  of 
wearing  away,  as  it  should  have  done  when  his 
temporal  prospects  brightened  so  wonderfully. 
And  the  onslaughts  of  Cruxborough  politeness 
still  found  him  invulnerable  in  his  steel  mail  of 
retirement.  Volley  after  volley  was  fired  in 
the  shape  of  notes  of  invitation,  calls,  cards,  or 
applications  for  permission  to  inspect  the  great 
telescope.  The  invitations  he  declined,  the  ap- 
plications he  granted  most  courteously,  send- 
ing one  of  the  clerks  to  conduct  his  visitors 
over  the  works,  which  was  not  at  all  what  they 
wanted  ;  but  no  Cruxborough  drawing-room 
ever  numbered  Roger  Monkeston  among  its  oc- 
cupants, and  his  social  intercourse  was,  as  here- 
tofore, almost  entirely  confined  to  an  occasion- 
al raising  of  hats  in  the  street.  Quite  enough 
for  him,  though,  a  ten  years'  apprenticeship  to 
his  own  society  having  made  him  rather  inde- 
pendent of  that  which  other  people  were  at  last 
willing  to  give  him. 

And  so  the  little  world  of  Cruxborough  life 
went  quietly  on,  until  Matthew  Arncliffe  had 
been  dead  a  year  and  a  half,  and  people  were 
beginning  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  next  Fes- 
tival, which  was  drawing  very  near.  Mr.  Grant, 
Gretchen's  kind  old  Kapellmeister,  had  been 
busy  for  many  months  over  a  new  cantata,  which 
was  to  be  performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  Festival.  It  was  nearly 
finished  now;  his  choir  had  been  practicing 
the  choruses  for  some  weeks  past,  and  he  was 
making  arrangements  with  artists  in  Germany 
for  the  solo  parts. 

Roger,  on  his  part,  had  been  equally  busy 
over  the  great  telescope,  which  was  rapidly 
growing  to  perfection.  The  contract  was  with- 
in two  months  of  expiration.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  to  go  to  Paris  himself,  and 
superintend  the  mounting  of  the  instrument ; 
then  go  on  to  Berlin  to  attend  some  scientific 
meetings  there,  and  perhaps  bring  home  en- 
gagements for  further  work.  Mr.  Grant  and 
he  had  arranged  to  make  the  journey  together 
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as  fur  as  Paris,  from  which  place  the  Kapell- 
meister would  go  on  to  Leipsic  to  see  the  di- 
rector of  the  Gewandhaus  there,  and  perhaps 
engage  fresh  singers  for  the  Festival. 

But  other  things  must  come  to  pass  first. 
For  it  so  chanced  that,  one  rainy  August  after- 
noon, a  dark-eyed,  lean- faced  woman  got  out 
of  a  third  -  class  carriage  at  the  Cruxborough 
station,  and  set  forth  with  her  one  little  bundle 
through  the  narrow  streets.  There  was  no 
welcome  awaiting  her,  neither  did  it  appear  of 
much  consequence  whither  she  directed  her 
steps.  Coming  past  the  Woolsthorpe  works, 
she  loitered  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  iron 
gates,  looking  through  to  the  long  rows  of  win- 
dows, behind  which  she  could  see  the  machin- 
ery working,  and  the  great  lathe-bands  mov- 
ing slowly  to  and  fro.  As  she  passed  the  "  Crux- 
borough  Arms,"  she  paused  there  too,  had  a 
few  words  with  one  of  the  waiters,  and  then 
went  toward  the  Minster,  where  the  bells  were 
chiming  for  afternoon  prayers.  The  west  door 
stood  open ;  the  place  seemed  to  offer  her  its 
shelter  from  the  dripping  rain  outside.  She 
was  tired  with  her  journey,  hungry  and  worn 
out;  so  she  turned  in,  sat  down  behind  the 
shadow  of  an  old  canopied  tomb,  and,  leaning 
her  head  on  her  bundle,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

There  was  a  short  cut  across  Cruxborough 
Minster  from  the  High  Street  to  that  .part  of 
the  town  which  opened  upon  the  Fortman 
Road ;  and  of  this  short  cut  Mr.  Ballinger,  go- 
ing home  to  dinner,  happened  to  be  availing 
himself,  when  he  saw  the  woman  leaning  for- 
ward, as  he  first  supposed,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
votion ;  but  when  he  came  nearer  he  found  that 
the  spirit  of  slumber,  not  of  prayer,  had  taken 
possession  of  her. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Ballinger's  position  in  the 
city  was  at  present  a  somewhat  uncomfortable 
one,  and  though  he  was  no  longer  called  upon 
to  preside  at  public  meetings,  or  urge  the  rising 
generation  to  worthy  enterprise  by  holding  up 
to  them  his  own  bright  example,  still  there  was 
a  little  of  the  old  leaven  left  in  him,  a  linger- 
ing remnant  of  that  official  dignity  which,  in 
the  days  of  his  importance,  had  made  him  so 
intolerant  of  any  misconduct  in  the  lower  class- 
es. He  could  not  even  yet  endure  to  see  pov- 
erty misbehaving  itself  without  trying  to  put 
it  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  for  a  mean,  ill-clad 
woman,  with  a  disreputable-looking  bundle  on 
her  knee,  to  be  sleeping  in  Cruxborough  Min- 
ster, was  an  offense  almost  requiring  the  arm 
of  the  law  to  be  exercised  upon  it.  Coming 
up  to  her,  therefore,  he  administered  reproof 
in  the  shape  of  an  authoritative  shake. 

"Wake  up  directly,  my  good  woman,  and 
go  about  your  business.  Are  you  aware  that 
this  is  a  consecrated  edifice,  and  that  parties 
misconducting  themselves  are  liable  to  prose- 
cution ?  Leave  the  place  at  once,  or  conform 
to  the  regulations  enforced  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter." 

Patch  raised  herself  slowly,  opened  her  great 
holloAv  eyes,  and  faced  round  upon  Mr.  Ballin- 


ger with  a  wondering  stare ;  then,  as  she  recog- 
nized the  familiar  features,  a  sneer  curled  the 
corners  of  her  thin  lips.  But  she  took  up  her 
bundle  nevertheless,  and  said,  quietly, 

"I  am  going  directly;  I  only  came  in  to 
shelter  from  the  rain." 

And  then  she  went  toward  the  little  cast 
door,  opposite  Roger  Monkeston's  house. 

Mr.  Ballinger  looked  after  her,  took  a  few 
steps  forward,  paused,  looked  again,  turned, 
and  followed  her.  He  remembered  the  wom- 
an only  too  well,  and  all  the  harm  that  she 
could  work  him  by  making  her  appearance  in 
the  place  again.  What  evil  chance  had  brought 
her  there,  now  that  the  affair  in  which  her  evi- 
dence was  required  had  begun  to  blow  over  ? 
How  long  had  she  been  ?  Who  knew  of  her  re- 
turn? Something  must  be  done  at  once,  or  all 
the  old  trouble  would  have  to  be  gone  through 
a  second  time. 

"My  good  woman,"  he  said, jn  somewhat 
blander  tones,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der just  as  she  had  reached  the  east  door, 
"  will  you  wait  a  moment  ?  It  strikes  me  that 
I  have  seen  your  face  before." 

"Very  likely,  sir,"  said  Patch,  fronting  him 
again  with  those  fearless  eyes,  in  which  he 
seemed  now  to  see  a  light  of  scorn.  "  I  lived 
servant  with  old  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Waste- 
wood,  when  you  used  to  come  there." 

"Ah !  yes — in  fact,  that  was  what  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  recall,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  an 
appearance  of  benevolence.  "And  the  world 
seems  to  have  gone  rather  hardly  with  you 
since  then,  judging  from  appearances.  Work 
scarce — times  bad,  I  suppose,  for  poor  people  ?" 

"  I  don't  complain,  sir  ;  I  am  no  worse  than 
I  was  before." 

"  You  have  been  away  some  time,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  just  about  three  years.  I  left  last 
Festival."  i 

"Ah !  indeed  ;  and  have  you  been  here  long 
now  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  have  only  just  come  from  tl»e 
station  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  try  if  I 
can  take  up  the  lacquering  again  at  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe's  works." 

An  expression  of  relief  passed  across  Mr. 
Ballinger's  face,  quickly  followed  by  one  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Patch  must  not  be  allowed  to 
take  up  work  again  in  Cruxborough,  if  he  could 
help  it.  She  had  had  time  to  do  no  mischief 
yet ;  so  far  all  was  well.  If  she  could  only  be 
got  quietly  away,  before  any  one  knew  of  her 
re-appearance,  all  might  continue  well.  But, 
things  being  as  they  were,  the  lacquering-room 
at  the  Woolsthorpe  works  was  the  very  last 
place  for  her.  If  management  of  his  could 
keep  her  out,  she  should  never  enter  there. 
With  a  well-assumed  appearance  of  concern, 
he  said, 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  you  have  come  on  a  fruitless  errand. 
Mr.  Arncliffc  is  dead,  and  the  works  have  pass- 
ed into  other  hands." 

"Mr.  Arncliffe    dead,  sir?"    and    Patch's 
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countenance  fell.  "That  is  n  pity;  he  was  a 
good  master  to  me.  But  perhaps  I  can  get  work 
all  the  same  under  the  new  gentleman." 

"  I  fear  not,  my  good  woman.  The  process 
carried  on  there  now  is  entirely  different.  How- 
ever, as  I  believe  you  to  be  thoroughly  honest 
and  trustworthy,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  befriend 
you.  I  happen  to  want  some  one  to  take  care 
of  my  branch-office  at  Woodchurch,  a  little  far- 
ther north,  you  know,  and  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  put  you  into  the  place  at  comforta- 
ble wages.  You  can  go  at  once — to-morrow, 
if  you  like ;  and  my  office  woman  here  will  give 
you  a  lodging  for  to-night." 

"  I  arn  much  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to  leave  Cruxborough.  I 
have  had  enough  of  fresh  places  to  last  me  my 
life;  and  I  think  I  had  rather  settle  down 
where  I  have  been  before." 

"  Oh,  if  you  like,"  saicl  Mr.  Ballinger,  with 
an  air  of  leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  Patch's 
own  hands;  "of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
fluence you.  But  perhaps  you  have  not  con- 
sidered that  the  circumstances  of  your  leaving 
Crtixborough  three  years  ago  were  not  such  as 
to  insure  you  immediate  occupation  now  that 
you  have  returned.  In  fact,  very  unpleasant 
reports  were  in  circulation,  which — " 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  sir;  and  I'm  will- 
ing to  pay  every  body  their  own  before'  I  ask 
them  to  trust  me  again.  I  can't  do  more  than 
that." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  good  woman,"  said  Mr. 
Ballinger,  hastily.  The  subject  was  rather  an 
unpleasant  one  to  enlarge  upon.  "But  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  go  where  suitable  oc- 
cupation is  provided  for  you,  instead  of  idling 
about  here  and  spending  what  little  money  you 
may  have  in  useless  search  for  work.  If  you 
go  on  to  my  office,  I  will  follow  you  shortly, 
and  talk  the  matter  over  with  you." 

"I  am  not  going  to  idle,  sir,"  said  Patch, 
with  her  hand  on  the  great  iron  latch  of  the  old 
door.  "That  never  was  my  way.  I  have  al- 
ways earned  my  own  living  yet,  and  I  will  try 
to  do  it  here  in  Cruxborough.  But  I  thank 
you  kindly  for  offering  me  a  place.  Maybe  if 
I  find  I  can  not  get  employment  here  in  a  week 
or  two — " 

"Oh  no,  nothing  of  that  sort.  If  you  do 
not  come  at  once,  it  is  no  use  saying  any  thing 
about  it,"  Mr.  Ballinger  replied,  hoping  to  star- 
tle his  enemy  into  compliance  by  the  need  of 
immediate  action.  "  I  have  made  you  an  ex- 
cellent offer,  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  it,  if 
you  are  ready  for  work  at  once.  Otherwise  " 
— for  the  unlucky  man  knew  well  enough  that 
whatever  harm  Patch  could  do  him  might  be 
done  as  effectually  in  a  few  days  as  during  a 
year's  residence  in  the  place,  so  that  if  she  staid 
at  all,  the  game  was  a  lost  one — "  otherwise  I 
must  withdraw  my  help,  and  leave  you  to  shift 
for  yourself." 

Patch  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment.  It 
seemed  more  like  an  hour  to  Mr.  Ballinger, 
who  felt  that  his  position  in  Cruxborough  de- 


pended upon  her  decision.  At  last  she  pulled 
open  the  heavy  door. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir — I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  myself." 

And  with  that  she  went  away. 

Mr.  Ballinger  watched  to  see  if  she  went  into 
Mr.  Monkeston's  house.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  him  when  she  passed  it,  going  down  the  lane 
toward  the  market-place.  Something  must  be 
done,  though.  Either  he  must  prevent  the  wom- 
an from  remaining  in  Cruxborough — which  ap- 
peared unlikely  now — or  he  must  contrive  to 
frustrate  any  evidence  which  she  might  bring 
against  him,  by  collecting  facts  to  prove  her  of 
unsound  mind.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the 
best  plan.  Three  years  ago  he  could  have 
done  it  easily  enough.  Almost  any  one  would 
have  believed  him  then,  if  he  had  raised  doubts 
as  to  her  sanity.  Mr.  Balmain  would  have  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  infirmary  and  union  doc- 
tors, whom  he  had  helped  into  their  offices  by 
his  influence,  would,  with  a  hint  from  him,  have 
given  their  opinion  against  her  evidence  being 
received  in  a  court  of  law.  Now  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  easy,  but  by  some  means  or  other 
it  must  be  done. 

And,  with  a  clouded  brow  and  an  anxious 
heart,  Mr.  Ballinger  went  home  to  dine  with 
such  relish  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

PATCH  crossed  the  market-place,  went  into 
college  yard,  and  walked  direct  to  Mrs.  Brat- 
chct's  door,  which  she  opened  without  knock  or 
warning.  Mrs.  Bratchet  was  standing  behind 
her  table,  as  usual,  getting  up  a  basket  of  starch 
things.  She  rather  resented  this  sudden  in- 
trusion upon  her  privacy,  for  she  was  a  wom- 
an who  had  her  own  notions  about  household 
rights ;  and  seeing  a  dilapidated  looking  wom- 
an with  a  bundle,  standing  in  the  door-way,  at 
first  supposed  her  to  be  a  beggar,  or  a  new  serv- 
ant from  some  of  the  hotels,  bringing  linen  for 
the  wash. 

"I'll  thank  you  kindly  to  knock,  whoever 
you  may  be,"  she  said,  "next  time  you  come. 
I'm  nobbut  a  poor  body,  but  my  house  is  my 
castle,  for  all  that ;  and  it  isn't  to  my  likings 
that  folks  comes  in  without  so  much  as  with 
your  leave  nor  by  your  leave.  And  maybe 
you'll  tell  your  errand  and  get  you  gone." 

"  It's  your  fifteen-and-sixpence  I've  brought," 
said  Patch,  walking  straight  to  the  table,  and 
laying  the  money  down.  "I  promised  to  my- 
self I  would  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water 
in  Cruxborough  until  I  had  paid  it ;_  and  there's 
four-and-sixpence  extra,  to  make  up  that  I  have 
kept  it  from  you  so  long.  That  is  my  errand ; 
and  now  I  will  get  me  gone,  as  you  tell  me." 

"Mercy  on  us!"  said  Mrs.  Bratchet,  fling- 
ing down  her  iron,  "  if  it  isn't  Patch  come  back, 
as  I'm  a  living  woman ;  and  the  money  as  I 
never  thought  to  set  eyes  on  no  more — no,  that 
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I  didn't.  Well,  to  be  sure !  But  there's  never 
no  telling." 

And  she  gave  Patch  such  a  resonant  kiss  as 
that  poor  woman  had  not  received  for  many  a 
day. 

"It's  welcome  home  you  are,  honey,"  she 
said,  "and  never  a  word  about  nothing  as  you 
took,  which  I  won't  say  but  what  it  did  pinch 
me  a  bit  at  the  time,  and  soap  that  dear,  as  it's 
fell  a  good  bit  since.  Get  you  gone,  indeed ! 
nay,  come  your  ways,  and  I'll  brew  a  cup  o' 
tea,  and  fettle  a  slice  o'  bacon,  and  we'll  have 
it  comfortable,  as  I  don't  doubt  you're  wanting, 
by  your  looks.  You're  one  of  them  sort  as 
don't  feed  up.  Have  you  come  from  far  ?" 

Patch  had  her  story  to  tell,  but  Mrs.  Brat- 
chet  was  not  the  first  woman  to  whom  she  meant 
to  tell  it.  So  she  only  replied,  quietly, 

"I  have  come  from  London  to-day,  and  far- 
ther than  that  the  day  before,  and  I  am  tired 
now." 

"I  should  think  you  were,  too,  and  a  mercy 
you're  safe  landed  at  last,  which  there's  a  many 
isn't ;  and  such  a  talk  as  never  was  when  you 
went  away,  and  a  many  wouldn't  have  it  but 
what  the  police  was  upon  you,  'cause  of  the 
money  ;  but,  says  I  to  'em,  I  knows  Patch,  says 
I,  and  she's  honest,  if  she's  nothing  else.  Not 
but  what  I  was  a  good  bit  shook,  for  it  stands 
to  reason,  being  left  that  way,  and  no  notice  nor 
nothing,  which  wasn't  what  I'd  looked  for  from 
you ;  but  the  fifteen  -  and  -  sixpence  proves  me 
as  I  was  right,  and  you  don't  need  to  give  me 
nothing  over,  for  I  don't  crave  it.  And  so 
you've  come  back  to  settle  yourself  in  Crux- 
borough  again?" 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet  swept  an  armful  of  things 
off  the  hard  little  sofa,  drew  it  up  to  the  fire 
before  which  her  linen  was  airing,  took  away 
Patch's  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  began  to  "  fet- 
tle "  tea. 

"Yes,"  said  Patch,  "I  like  Cruxborough 
best.  I  thought  I  would  take  up  work  again 
with  Mr.  Arncliffe,  but  I've  heard  he's  dead." 

"Ay,  bless  him!  He  went  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb  at  the  last,  but  he'd  been  dwining  a  good 
bit  afore,  and  every  body  looked  for  it  as  it 
should  come.  And  young  Mr.  Koger's  got  the 
place  now,  and  a  fine  thing,  too,  and  carries  it 
on  just  same ;  and  right  glad  he'll  be  to  get 
you  back,  I  warrant,  for  I  heard  tell  of  his 
saying  you  was  a  good  hand  at  your  work,  and 
kep'  the  girls  straight,  which  there's  a  many  as 
doesn't  do  it." 

-  "Oh!  then  I  shall  be  all  right.  I  will  go 
and  ask  him  first  thing.  Mr.  Ballinger  told  me 
the  place  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was 
carried  on  quite  differently." 

"  Mr.  Bal'inger,  indeed !"  and  Mrs.  Bratchet 
made  an  expressive  grimace;  "and  where 
did  you  happen  of  Mr.  Ballinger,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?" 

"In  the  Minster.   I  was  very  tired,  and  it  rain- 
ed, so  I  went  in  there  to  rest,  and  fell  asleep ; 
and  some  one  shook  me  up,  and  when  I  looked, 
it  was  Mr.  Ballinger,  and  he  ordered  me  out." 
9 


"  Ordered  you  out !  I  should  think  so !  A 
likely  man  him  to  order  any  body  out.  He'd 
best  keep  hisself  quiet,  to  my  thinking." 

"  He  didn't  know  who  I  was  at  first.  After- 
ward he  came  after  me,  and  asked  me  what  I 
was  going  to  do." 

"Did  he?  Oh!  I  tell  you  what,  Patch, 
you're  just  about  the  last  woman  Mr.  Ballinger 
wants  in  Cruxborough  now.  He'd  rather  have 
your  room  than  your  company  a  great  deal." 

"He  was  very  good,  though,"  said  Patch. 
"  He  said  he  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  taken 
on  again  at  the  works,  and  he  offered  me  good 
wages  to  take  care  of  some  offices  of  his  at  a 
place  called  Woodchurch,  farther  north,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  directly.  He  said  the  place 
would  be  ready  for  me  to-morrow,  and  his  of- 
fice woman  here  would  take  me  in  for  to-night." 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  him.  He'd  make  a  straight 
enough  road  for  you  out  of  Cruxborough,  and 
a  comfortable  place  for  you  not  to  want  back 
again.  Butter  a  cat's  paws,  if  it's  to  settle  well ; 
and  he'd  butter  'em  thick,  trust  him.  But  don't 
you  be  took  in,  Patch.  And  didn't  want  no- 
body to  set  eyes  on  you — that's  where  it  is.  I 
can  see  it  as  clear  as  daylight.  There's  them 
in  this  town,  Patch,  as  says  Mr.  Ballinger  isn't 
no  better  nor  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and  it's  my 
belief  they  don't  read  their  lesson  backward 
way,  neither.  But  reach  to,  and  I'll  tell  you  it 
while  we  have  a  drop  of  tea  comfortable.  It's 
well  you  come  to-night,  for  that's  the  last  of  the 
bacon,  and  these  here  short-cakes  is  as  sweet 
as  nuts.  I  made  'em  myself  this  morning. 
Would  you  like  a  drop  of  any  thing  else  in  it  ? 
Say,  if  you  would." 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet  pointed  confidentially  to 
the  corner  cupboard,  where  she  kept  her  pep- 
permint cordial  and  a  little  bottle  of  gin,  which, 
to  do  the  good  woman  justice,  was  only  put 
into  requisition  in  extreme  cases. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  the  tea  is  best.  And  I 
want  to  hear  all  about  Mr.  Ballinger.  He  is  a 
man  I  never  trusted." 

"And  you'd  no  need  to.  The  story's  easy 
told.  You  remember  telling  me  that  queer  tale 
about  some  money  as  old  Hiram  Armstrong,  of 
Wastewood,  wanted  to  put  upon  Mrs.  Monkes- 
ton,  to  even  it  for  some  wrong  he'd  done  her 
poor  husband  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  you  did  not  believe  it.  He  told 
me  himself  he  had  given  the  shares  to  Ballin- 
ger, and  he  was  to  pay  the  interest  to  Mrs. 
Monkeston  as  it  was  wanted.  And  I  can  make 
you  more  sure  now,  for  I  went  to  London  that 
night  I  left  you,  Mrs.  Bratchet,  three  years  ago ; 
and  Mr.  Stanley  Armstrong  was  in  the  same  car- 
riage, talking  to  some  one  about  Roger  Monk- 
eston, and  he  said  his  uncle  had  written  to  him 
and  told  him  about  it ;  so  it  was  really  so,  and 
that  money  was  the  premium  which  was  paid 
to  Mr.  Arncliffe.  Mr.  Arncliffe  was  in  the  car- 
riage too,  and  he  could  have  told  you." 

"Ay,  honey,  I've  heard  all  about  it.  Mr. 
Arncliffe  came  here  just  a  bit  after,  and  out 
with  it  to  Miss  Jean,  and  she  sent  for  me  to 
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say  what  you'd  told  me,  and  I  ovcred  it  all  to 
'em  as  clear  as  I  could  remember ;  and  Mrs. 
Monkeston,  she  never  had  no  money;  and  there 
was  never  a  penny  come  to  Mr.  Arncliffe  for 
no  premium ;  and  they've  made  it  out  now  as 
yon  Mr.  Ballinger,  for  a  nasty  varmint  as  he 
is,  kep'  it  hisself,  and  here  he's  been  a-swelling 
out  like  a  turkey-cock  all  these  years,  with  what 
he'd  no  right  to,  and  the  poor  missis,  bless  her, 
slaving  and  toiling  to  make  ends  meet.  I'd 
wring  his  neck  for  him,  ay,  and  that  would  I, 
if  it  was  me  could  do  it." 

"But  can't  they  make  him  give  the  money 
up,  if  they  know  he  got  it?" 

"  Maybe  they  can,  if  you  can  get  butter  out 
of  a  dog's  mouth,  but  not  without.  For  you 
see,  honey,  Mr.  Armstrong  he's  lost  the  letter 
as  old  Hiram  wrote  to  him  about  it,  and  no- 
body knew  Mr.  Ballinger  were  mixed  up  with 
nothing,  only  what  you  said  to  me,  so  as  he 
couldn't  be  pulled  up  with  the  law  •  and  that's 
why  he  don't  want  you  here  ;  and  he'd  trundle 
you  out  same  way  you  come,  if  he  could  have 
his  will.  But  I'd  stop,  if  I  was  you,  Patch." 

"I  mean  to,"  said  Patch,  decisively.  "I 
shall  stop  in  Cruxborough  now  until  the  candle 
is  burned  out." 

"That's  like  you,  Patch.  You  were  always 
such  a  one  for  looking  on  to  the  far  end.  But 
I  telled  you  you'd  got  a  good  bit  of  work  to  do 
first." 

"Yes,  and  I  have  done  it,"  said  Patch,  with 
a  certain  quiet  resolution.  "I  would  not  have 
t-ome  back  here  if  I  had  not  done  it." 

"No,  you  haven't.  You've  got  to  do  some- 
tiling  with  your  candle  first  afore  it's  burned 
out — you've  got  to  hold  it  up  to  Mr.  Ballinger's 
wickedness ;  and  it's  a  pity  yon  wasn't  here  to 
do  it  from  the  first.  I  lay  Mr.  Armstrong 
won't  rest  now  while  he's  got  it  all  out  of  you 
what  you  know.  They  do  say  he's  that  mad 
again  Mr,  Ballinger,  he  won't  go  near  hand 
them.  Folks  had  set  him  down  to  the  young 
lady,  but  I've  a  notion  that  ended  it ;  and  he's 
wed  now  to  Miss  Balmain,  as  I  don't  see  there's 
much  to  choose  between  'em,  for  as  fond  of 
dress  as  they  are,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
how  they  can  toss  theirselves  oft'.  There's  them 
here  says  Mrs.  Balmain  would  like  young  Mr. 
Roger  for  her  t'other  daughter,  and  axes  him 
over  and  over,  while  one  might  see  plain  enough 
what  it  is  she  wants  ;  but  he  don't  look  at  no- 
body, he  don't.  I  lay  he's  a-\vaiting  a  better 
turn.  I  always  used  to  think  as  that  poor 
young  woman  as  took  herself  off  promiscus  to 
be  n  singer,  might  have  had  him  if  she'd  had 
a  mind  to  it ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  he  was  that 
set  upon  her,  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes, 
and  would  have  kissed  the  very  ground  she 
walked  upon — ay,  and  many's  the  time  I've 
knowed  him  come  home  with  her  from  that 
there  music,  while  as  far  as  the  college  gate, 
but  never  no  farther ;  and  he  never  was  the 
one,  wasn't  Mr.  lloger,  to  do  that  sort  of  way 
when  he  didn't  mean  nothing.  But  I'm  not  a 
woman  as  talks  ;  and  I  never  let  on  about  it  to 


nobody,  not  while  now.  And  then  to  think  on 
her  leaving  'cm  all  like  that,  and  never  no  mes- 
sage, nor  nothing,  the  ungrateful  hussy!" 

A  strange,  quick  light  came  into  Patch's 
face ;  but  she,  too,  was  not  a  woman  who  talk- 
ed. By-and-by  she  began  to  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  look  round  for  her  bundle. 

"Nay,  honey,  you  mustn't  go  yet.  I  was 
looking  for  you  to  stop  all  night.  There's 
room  for  us  both ;  and  you  won't  get  a  better 
welcome  nowhere." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Patch.  "  I'll  come  back 
if  yeu  like  ;  but  I  want  to  go  now  and  see  Mr. 
Monkeston.  I  must  know  if  he  will  give  me 
work  again;  and  then  I  shall  be  content." 

So  she  went  away. 

"To  think  on  it!"  said  Mrs.  B ratchet,  re- 
turning to  her  ironing.  "  There's  a  vast  more 
to  say.  And  I've  never  told  her,  neither,  about 
the  young  woman.  I  lay  she  don't  know  noth- 
ing about  it;  but  there's  time  enough." 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

BKFORE  Patch  went  to  the  little  house  un- 
der the  east  front,  she  turned  aside  into  the 
Minster  Close,  and  sat  upon  the  steps  of  the 
old  door-way  which  had  been  her  resting-place 
little  less  than  three  years  ago,  when,  after  that 
brief,  bitter  encounter  with  Notturino,  she  had 
wandered  out  into  the  cold,  and  brooded  so 
sadly  over  a  future  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  but  despair. 

Now  all  was  changed ;  and  Patch  was 
changed  too.  Lean,  worn  out,  and  weary  as 
ever,  there  was  no  longer  that  restless  impa- 
tience in  her  manner,  no  longer  that  fiery  light 
of  unspent  anger  in  her  eyes.  Rather  she 
looked  like  a  woman  who  has  clone  a  hard 
day's  work,  and  now,  tired,  comes  home  to  rest. 

Gretchen  was  safe.  But  Mrs.  Bratchet's 
chance  gossip  had  brought  up  a  whole  world 
of  thought  into  Patch's  mind.  It  seemed  to 
explain  the  sad  quietness  with  which,  for  many 
a  month  after  their  arrival  in  Stuttgart,  the  girl 
had  gone  about  the  lowly  duties  of  her  home. 
Perhaps  the  love  had  not  been  all  on  Roger's 
side.  Perhaps,  through  those  days  of  patient, 
uncomplaining  work,  Gretchen  had  been  re- 
membering and  regretting.  Then  Patch  re- 
called the  touch  of  pride  with  which  she  had 
said  she  would  never  go  back  to  Cruxborough. 

"  They  have  forgotten  me,"  she  said  ;  "  I  do 
now  belong  to  myself. " 

What  did  it  all  mean  ?  And  the  message 
which  had  been  sent  to  Roger  Monkeston,  ask- 
ing him  to  come  to  the  hotel  before  Gretchen 
went  away,  and  he  never  came?  Had  that 
message  been  given  to  Notturino,  and  had  it 
been  kept  back?  For  Mrs.  Bratchet  called 
her  "ungwiteful."  Poor  Gretchen! 

For  a  long  time  Patch  sat  thinking  there ; 
then  she  arose  and  went  across  to  the  bow^ 
windowed  house.  She  found  only  Jean  at 
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home;  Roger  was  at  the  works — he  seldom 
left  them  now,  except  for  food  and  sleep — and 
Gurtha  had  gone  out  upon  some  household  er- 
rand. Jean  knew  the  woman  again,  for  she 
had  come  occasionally  to  the  house  with  mes- 
sages; but,  like  Mrs.  Bratchet,  she  associated 
her  chiefly  with  the  Ballinger  affair,  and  her 
first  thought  was  that  she  had  been  sent  by 
Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  long  been  searching 
for  her,  to  make  some  statement  about  it. 

Patch  made  no  long  preamble ;  she  knew 
what  she  had  to  do,  and  she  did  it.  She  had 
to  explain  the  part  she  had  taken  in  Gretchen's 
disappearance  ;  to  acquit  the  girl  of  ingratitude 
in  leaving  her  friends,  and  of  faithlessness  in 
keeping  them  all  these  years  without  tidings 
of  her  welfare. 

"I  am  the  woman,"  she  said,  gravely,  enter- 
ing at  once  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  "who 
used  |o  work  in  Mr.  Arncliffe's  lacquering- 
roorn.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  Gret- 
chen  Miiller.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Bratchet. 
She  thinks  that  Gretchen  has  been  ungrateful 
to  you,  that  she  left  you  without  any  message 
of  thanks.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
so.  May  I  go  on  ?" 

"  What  should  this  woman  know  ?"  thought 
Jean,  looking  at  the  gaunt,  ungainly  figure 
which  darkened  her  door-way.  But  she  bade 
her  be  seated  and  say  what  she  had  to  say ; 
only  there  was  a  reserve  of  doubt  in  her  man- 
ner which  roused  Patch's  pride. 

"You  may  think  that  I  do  not  speak  the 
truth ;  that  does  not  hurt  me.  I  will  tell  you 
all,  and  afterward  you  can  find  it  out  for  your- 
self that  I  am  right." 

"It  is  three  years,  though,  since  you  went 
away," said  Jean.  "How,  then,  can  you  have 
heard  any  thing?" 

"Yes,  lady,  it  is  three  years  since  I  went 
away,  and  I  went  away  the  same  night  that 
Gretchen  Muller  did.  Mr.  Armstrong  could 
tell  you  that,  for  I  was  in  the  same  carriage 
with  him.  I  had  been  to  the  hotel  to  ask  for 
Gretchen,  and  they  told  me  she  had  gone  to 
London  with  the  Signer  Notturino ;  and  then 
I  went  to  the  station,  but  the  train  was  away, 
and  I  followed  it,  and  Daniel,  the  guard,  let  me 
in  before  it  left  the  shunting-point." 

Jean  knew  the  woman  had  really  got  in 
there ;  Mr.  Arncliffe  had  told  them  about  it. 

"Well,  goon." 

"At  the  London  station  I  saw  her  standing 
alone.  I  wdht  up  to  her,  I  put  my  hand  on 
her  arm;  I  said,  'Gretchen,  come  with  me," 
and  she  came.  For,  lady,  I  feared  the  signer. 
I  knew  him  long  ago — that  he  was  not  a  good 
man,  and  I  would  not  that  Gretchen  should  be 
with  him." 

"  You  might  be  right,"  said  Jean,  still  with 
some  coldness,  for  it  was  a  strange  story.  "  I 
can  not  tell.  But  why  did  you  not  bring  her 
here  to  us  again  ?  We  would  still  have  been 
good  to  her.  Where,  then,  did  you  go  ?" 

"Where  should  a  girl  go  but  to  the  mother 
who  loves  her?  I  knew  that  the  signer  would 


seek  her  here  early ;  and  I  might  not  be  able 
again  to  save  her.  Also,  she  did  not  wish  to 
come." 

" I  can  understand  that,"  said  Jean.  "She 
knew  of  my  mother's  illness,  and  our  need,  yet 
sent  no  message." 

Patch  looked  baffled,  perplexed. 

"Lady,  she  did  not  know.  She  knows  not 
now.  I  will  tell  you  why  she  did  not  wish  to 
come,  even  if  it  would  have  been  well  for  her. 
When  the  signor  would  have  her  go  away  so 
suddenly,  she  wished  to  come  to  you,  and  they 
said  there  was  no  time ;  and  then  she  wrote  to 
you  a  letter,  asking  that  your  brother  would  go 
to  her,  but  for  one  moment,  that  she  might  give 
her  farewell  to  you.  And  the  signor  took  the 
note.  I  think,  lady,  he  kept  it,  too." 

It  was  Jean's  turn  now  to  look  perplexed. 

"  Go  on.  Tell  me  the  rest.  Where  did  you 
go?" 

"I  took  her  to  Stuttgart,  home  to  her  moth- 
er, and  for  some  months  we  lived  there ;  and 
Gretchen  was  sad,  and  she  spoke  no  word,  but 
only  patiently  did  what  there  was  for  her  to  do. 
And  I  thought  it  might  be  only  that  her  life 
had  closed  up  from  her  again,  for  I  knew  she 
wanted  much  to  be  a  great  singer.  Also,  it 
might  be  she  remembered  those  who  had  been 
kind  to  her." 

"  Then  why  did  she  not  write  to  those  who 
had  been  kind  to  her^  if  she  remembered  them  ?" 
said  Jean,  still  wondering,  still  doubting  if  this 
were  all  the  truth. 

"It  was  I  who  made  it  so,  lady.  I  wished 
no  one  to  know  whither  we  had  gone.  I  knew 
the  Signor  Notturino,  that  he  would  seek  her 
out ;  and  it  was  likely  he  would  ask  for  tidings 
here.  It  were  even  better  for  Gretchen  you 
should  think  she  cared  not,  than  that  he  should 
gain  power  over  her  once  more.  Also,  Gret- 
chen herself  did  not  wish  it,  for,  as  I  told  you, 
her  heart  was  wounded,  for  she  thought  Mr. 
Monkeston  would  not  come  to  her,  even  for 
one  moment,  before  she  went  away.  Do  you 
blame  her  for  that  she  thought  so,  and  when 
she  had  written  with  tears  to  ask  it  ?  How- 
ever, the  child  is  at  peace  now." 

"She  must  know  all  the  truth,"  said  Jean, 
more  tenderly,  as  she  began  to  realize  that  per- 
haps after  all  poor  Gretchen  had  been  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  "I  will  think 
what  can  be  done.  And  so  she  lives  again 
quietly  at  Stuttgart  with  her  mother?" 

"  No,  lady,  not  there  now.  For  six  months 
we  were  all  there  together,  and  she  tried  hard 
to  be  content,  and  to  do  her  duty  in  the  little 
house.  But  the  brightness  was  going  out  of 
her  life,  for  such  as  she  are  not  made  only  to 
Avork  and  to  work,  with  nothing  beyond  it ; 
and  it  came  to  her  again  that  restlessness  that 
she  should  find  her  own  place,  and  I  begged  of 
the  good  Frau  Muller  that  she  would  no  longer 
bid  the  girl  be  content  with  knitting  stockings, 
but  let  her  follow  her  voice  that  called.  And 
I  knew  that  at  Leipsic  there  was  a  better  school 
for  music ;  and  some  friends  gave  her  a  letter 
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for  the  Herr  Director,  and  now  she  is  studying 
there  ;  and,  ah  !  how  she  does  work ;  and  they 
all  say  that  one  day  she  will  do  well.  And  the 
brightness  has  come  to  her  again,  and  she  has 
a  pleasure  in  her  life ;  and  sometimes  she  prom- 
ises herself  that  she  will  sing  in  England,  and 
the  kind  old  Kapellmeister  of  your  cathedral 
shall  hear  her,  and  be  pleased  with  his  little 
pupil.  But  of  you  she  speaks  not ;  for  the  child 
is  proud." 

Jean  made  no  answer  to  that.  She  was 
thinking,  thinking. 

"  If  music  is  her  life,"  she  said  at  last,  "  she 
must  follow  it.  In  no  other  way  will  she  be 
happy.  It  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  bet- 
ter for  her  to  have  gone  to  Naples,  and  madame 
would  have  been  her  friend,  and  made  a  home 
for  her  in  London  afterward ;  and  now  that  is 
all  over.  Are  you  sure  you  did  well  ?  What 
do  you  know  of  this  Signor  Nottuvino  ?  I  have 
heard  no  one  else  speak  ill  of  him.  He  has  his 
name,  and  people  say  that  he  is  a  great  artist ; 
and  madame  trusts  him." 

"So  may  it  be;  but  if  any  woman  knows 
him  better  than  I  do,  I  pity  her.  But  it  is 
over  now.  A  week  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  at 
Leipsic  that  he  is  dead.  He  died  far  off,  some- 
where in  Russia,  where  he  had  gone  to  sing. 
So  then  I  could  be  at  rest,  and  I  came  back 
here,  where  I  have  people  who  know  me. 
Lady — "  and  Patch'  came  straight  up  to  Jean, 
and  looked  quietly  down  into  the  quaint  brown 
face  whose  very  plainness  shut  out  the  soul 
that  quickened  it  from  sorrow  such  as  herself 
had  known — "lady,  that  Signor  Notturino  was 
my  husband.  Ah !  you  look  at  me,  and  your 
eyes  say,  'I  believe  it  not.'  Well,  then,  go  to 
that  dirty  little  street  in  Naples,  where  the  poor 
people  dwell,  and  ask  where  the  old  woman 
Bianca  lived,  who  had  her  rose-garden  out 
among  the  valleys ;  and  some  one  there,  per- 
haps, will  still  remember  Patchuoli,  the  flower- 
girl,  who  stood  with  her  basket  at  the  door  of 
the  great  hotel,  and  they  will  tell  you  how  sweet- 
ly she  could  sing,  and  how  un  nobil  Signor  smiled 
upon  her,  and  taught  her  to  love  him,  and  mar- 
ried her,  and  grew  tired  of  her,  and  threw  her 
away,  and  went  out  to  a  pleasanter  life  by  him- 
self in  the  great  world  which  was  so  proud  of 
him.  Patchuoli  ought  to  have  courtesied  to 
her  fate,  poor  thing,  and  gone  back  to  her  flow- 
er-baskets, since  she  was  not  rich  enough  to 
take  her  troubles  to  the  court,  as  the  great  la- 
dies do.  But  no;  she  wandered  away  from 
the  place  where  she  had  for  a  little  while  loved 
and  been  happy,  and  she  went  to  England,  and 
sang  in  the  London  streets,  until  her  voice  had 
no  more  music  in  it ;  and  some  one  told  her 
that  living  was  easier  in  the  north  country,  so 
she  came  singing  ballads  for  pence  at  public- 
houses  by  the  way  to  Cruxborough.  That  was 
— ah !  a  long  time  ago — thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago ;  and,  lady,  you  know  all  the  rest." 

"Have  you  told  Mrs.  Bratchet  all  this  ?"  said 
Jean. 

"No;  it  was  for  you  to  hear  it  first.    I  know 


her  that  she  is  a  good-hearted  woman,  and  hon- 
est, but  she  talks  too  much.  I  have  told  her 
nothing.  I  have  been  there  now,  to  pay  the 
money  which  I  took  three  years  ago,  when  I 
went  away  after  Gretchen,  but  she  does  not 
even  yet  know  where  I  have  been  all  the  time. 
She  had  but  one  thing  to  say  to  me,  and  that 
was  about  Mr.  Ballinger,  which  seemed  to  mo 
not  important.  I  have  seen  him,  as  I  came 
from  the  station,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  away 
from  Cruxborough,  and  offered  me  a  place 
somewhere  else ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  my  will 
to  stay  here,  and  if  I  can  take  up  work  again 
where  I  was  before,  I  will  do  so.  That  was  also 
one  reason  why  I  came  to  you,  for  Mrs.  Brat- 
chet told  me  that  Mr.  Monkeston  is  now  master 
of  the  Woolsthorpe  works,  and  I  wished  to  ask 
him  that  I  might  be  in  the  lacquering-room 
again." 

"I  will  ask  him  when  he  comes  home  to- 
night. I  know  he  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 
Come  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  says.  For  Gretchen  we  will  wait 
and  consider.  You  did  well  that  you  said  noth- 
ing of  it  to  Mrs.  Bratchet.  Be  quiet  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  until  I  know  what  to  do.  Yon  have 
been  a  true  friend  to  her,  Patch." 

"  I  have  done  my  duty,  lady.  I  loved  her, 
and  I  would  not  she  should  suffer  as  I  have 
suffered.  While  he  lived  I  staid  with  her,  for 
I  knew  not  but  he  might  come  again  ;  but  now 
she  is  forever  free,  and  my  life  is  my  own 
again,  and  I  will  finish  it  here.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  me  but  that  with  much  work  I  should 
hide  all  the  past." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

FOR  a  long  time  Jean  Monkeston  sat  there 
alone  in  the  fire-light,  trying  to  find  her  way 
through  the  confused  labyrinth  of  thought  which 
Patch's  story  had  called  up  around  her.  That 
the  story  was  a  true  one,  she  did  not  doubt. 
A  few  facts  which  she  already  knew  confirmed 
it ;  and  Patch,  though  a  reserved,  eccentric 
woman,  had  a  thoroughly  good  character  for 
honesty  and  straightforwardness.  The  only 
questionable  proceeding  of  which  she  had  ever 
been  accused  was  that  sudden  flight  with  poor 
Mrs.  Bratchet's  fifteen-and-sixpence ;  and  even 
that  now  was  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Why, 
then,  should  she  not  be  trusted  fo'r  all  the  rest? 

But  in  what  a  different  light  now  poor  little 
Gretchen's  conduct  showed !  Jean  scarcely 
knew  whether  to  be  more  glad  that  the  cloud 
had  at  last  cleared  away  from  her,  or  more  sor- 
ry that  for  all  these  years  the  sweetness  of  two 
lives  had  been  spoiled  by  misunderstanding,  for 
which  neither  was  to  blame.  But  one  tiling 
was  plain,  both  Gretchen  and  Roger  must  know 
the  truth  now.  And  how  they  were  to  learn 
it,  and  how  the  trust,  so  long  withheld,  was  to 
be  given  back  again,  and  how,  on  either  side,; 
the  story  of  hope  and  disappointment, 
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loss  of  faith,  was  to  be  told,  Jean  questioned 
herself  through  all  that  long,  quiet  evening,  to 
find  out. 

At  last,  as  she  sat  alone,  her  face  began  to 
brighten  —  that  ugly  little  brown  face,  which 
was  for  her  as  a  shield  from  life's  bitterest  sor- 
row, as  well  as  its  intensest  joy.  Yet  who  should 
call  it  ugly,  then  ? — for  there  had  begun  to  shine 
out  through  it  the  bright  hopefulness  of  one 
who  sees  far  off,  for  those  she  loves  best,  the 
dawning  of  the  day.  Roger,  coming  in  very 
late  from  the  works,  almost  worn  out  with  the 
hard  study  and  toil  which  were  required  from 
him  there  now,  felt  a  warm  glow,  as  from  some 
unseen  presence,  fall  upon  him  as  he  entered 
the  little  room.  It  was  like  the  old  times, 
when  Gretchen's  smile  made  sunlight  there. 

"  You  have  been  dreaming  happy  dreams,  lit- 
tle old  Jean,"  he  said,  drawing  her  to  him,  and 
kissing  her  as  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  sofa.  "I  suppose  a  grand  new  design 
for  wood-carving  has  come  to  you  while  you 
have  been  idling  here  in  the  fire-light.  Wood- 
carving  for  you,  lens-grinding  for  me.  That  is 
the  whole  story,  Jean." 

"  Not  quite,  Master  Roger.  We  have  each 
other  to  love  and  care  for,  and  I  should  say 
that  makes  rather  the  best  part  of  the  story  at 
present.  The  book,  you  know,  the  real  thing ; 
the  wood -carving  and  the  lens -grinding  are 
only  the  morocco  covers,  which  keep  the  inside 
safe  and  sound.  Now,  isn't  that  a  grand  fig- 
ure?" 

Roger  drew  her  to  him — closer  still,  this  sis- 
ter who  had  lost  so  much,  who  had  won  in  the 
losing  of  it  that  crowned  peace  which  perhaps 
was  better  still. 

"  Jean,  you  are  very  good.  I  wonder  the 
angels  do  not  want  to  have  you.  I  shall  begin 
to  look  for  the  wings  soon." 

"Oh  no,  you  need  not  do  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  go  yet.  There 
is  a  great  deal  I  want  to  do.  First,  I  want  to 
see  something  of  the  world ;  and  by  rail  one 
can  travel  more  comfortably  without  wings. 
When  are  you  going  to  Paris  to  put  up  this 
great  telescope  of  yours  ?" 

"  Next  month,  Jean.  Do  you  want  to  go, 
too?  I  thought  you  had  settled  to  stay  at 
home  ?" 

"So  I  had;  but  I  have  unsettled  it  again. 
I  think  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  to 
see  you  put  your  laurels  on ;  that  is,  you  know, 
unless  you  are  ashamed  of  me.  Will  the 
crown  fit  less  comfortably  if  a  little  brown- 
faced  hunchback  helps  to  put  it  on  ?" 

Roger's  only  reply  to  that  was  a  kiss,  pressed 
lovingly  upon  the  thin,  worn  cheek. 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Jean ;  "  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  go.  You  know  Mr.  Grant  has 
some  arrangements  to  make  with  the  Director 
of  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Grant  are  to  have  a  Continental  tour  on  the 
strength  of  them,  and  they  have  asked  me  if  I 
could  join  them.  We  should  all  go  together 
as  far  as  Paris,  to  see  your  grand  ceremonial, 


Mr.  Roger,  and  then  we  should  leave  you  to  do 
j  the  rest  of  your  business  alone,  while  we  took 
our  pleasure  in  a  different  direction.  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  care  to  attend  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  do  you  ?" 

"  Not  I.     My  singing  days  are  over  now." 

"Are  they  ?  I  think  mine  mean  to  keep  on 
all  the  time.  I  never  felt  more  like  singing  in 
my  life  than  I  do  just  now ;  indeed,  it  is  noth- 
ing but  your  solemn  presence  which  keeps  me 
from  breaking  out.  It  is  the  prospect  of  a 
tour  on  the  Continent  which  has  done  it,  you 
know.  Little  people  like  me  do  not  get  such 
a  treat  every  day.  And  to  see  you  taking 
your  place  among  all  the  grand  members  of 
the  Academic,  and  then  coming  home  with 
ever  such  a  long  train  of  letters  to  your  name. 
They  gave  you  about  half  a  dozen,  only  the 
other  day,  in  London.  Roger,  I  do  believe 
by -and -by  you  will  be  like  those  wonderful 
Australian  sheep  one  reads  of  in  travels  that 
require  a  little  wagon  behind  them  to  carry 
their  tails  in.  I'm  sure  you  won't  be  able  to 
walk  about  comfortably  much  longer  if  things 
go  on  in  this  way." 

But,  though  Jean  laughed,  her  little  hands 
were  trembling  all  the  time,  and  her  eyes  only 
looked  bright  through  the  unshed  tears  which 
sparkled  in  them. 

Roger,  leaning  back  on  his  sofa,  could  not 
see  them.  He  thought  Jean  was  in  a  wonder- 
fully happy  mood  to-night.  Mrs.  Grant  had 
been  in,  most  likely,  talking  over  this  Leipsic 
visit,  and  that  had  put  her  into  such  high  spir- 
its. Jean  was  always  bright,  cheerful,  and 
content,  but  she  did  not  often  bubble  over  into 
fun  and  raillery. 

"Don't  you  take  liberties  with  my  caudal 
appendages,"  he  said,  with  a  merry  pretense 
of  dignity,  "  or  I  shall  not  give  you  tickets  for 
the  coronation.  I  had  three  more  joints  offer- 
ed me  for  it  this  morning.  Look  here." 

And  Roger  took  out  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  dignity  of  Corresponding 
Member,  and  inviting  him  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  at  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
formally  admitted  into  the  society. 

"  Very  grand  indeed,"  said  Jean.  "I  think 
the  joints  appear  to  grow  larger  as  they  in- 
crease in  number,  which  is  decidedly  contrary 
to  all  anatomical  precedent.  You  know,  they 
ought  to  become  smaller  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less  as  the  appendage  elongates  itself. 
However,  let  us  be  thankful  for  them  in  any 
proportions.  Now,  if  they  would  only  ask  you 
to  join  the  Cruxborough  Gentlemen's  Club, 
what  a  splendid  finish  that  would  be !" 

"I  should  certainly  require  a  wagon  then  to 
support  my  dignity.  But,  Jean,  if  you  mean 
to  go  to  Paris  with  me,  you  must  begin  to  make 
your  preparations.  I  must  start  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight." 

"All  right;  I  can  be  ready  in  that  time. 
Gurtha  will  look  after  every  thing  while  I  am 
away.  I  have  only  a  dress  or  two  to  order. 
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I  think  I  might  venture  upon  that  black  velvet 
mantle  which  has  been  looming  in  the  distance 
such  a  long  time,  and  a  very  quiet  little  bonnet, 
and — let  me  see — a  brown  silk  dress.  Yes,  I 
can  fancy  myself  in  a  brown  silk  dress  better 
than  any  thing  else.  And  then  something  to 
travel  in ;  and  a  suitable  toilet,  too,  for  these 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  Dear  me !  how  things 
do  come  up  one  after  another  when  one  begins 
to  think  about  them.  Dress,  dress,  dress! 
What  a  great  deal  of  money  we  poor  women 
might  have  kept  in  our  pockets  if  Eve  had  nev- 
er eaten  that  apple !" 

"Only  that  most  probably  you  would  have 
had  no  pockets  to  put  it  in,  then,"  suggested 
Roger. 

"  Of  course ;  I  had  forgotten  that.  We 
must  have  made  purses  of  our  mouths,  as  the 
little  boys  do  at  the  Ragged  School.  But, 
Roger,  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you.  That 
poor  woman,  Patch,  has  come  back.  Patch — 
you  remember  ? — who  used  to  work  in  the  lac- 
quering-room." 

"Yes,  I  do  remember,"  said  Roger,  going 
back  in  thought  to  the  old  days  when  Gret- 
chen's  voice  used  to  make  such  sweet  music 
there.  "  She  went  away  three  years  ago.  And 
where  has  she  been  all  the  time  ?" 

"In  different  places.  She  has  been  earn- 
ing her  living  honestly  though,  and  now  she 
wants  to  get  work  again  with  you.  You  will 
take  her  on,  will  you  not?" 

"  Yes ;  she  may  come  to-morrow  morning, 
if  she  likes.  I  don't  know  that  she  will  have 
just  the  same  place  again,  for  we  have  another 
woman  over  the  girls  in  the  lacquering-room ; 
but  I  will  tell  the  clerk  to  find  her  a  berth 
somewhere." 

"  That  is  right ;  she  will  be  glad,  poor  wom- 
an, for  she  seemed  very  anxious  to  be  doing 
something.  And  I  have  still  another  thing  to 
tell  you,  Roger.  She  happened  to  go  into  the 
Minster  as  she  came  from  the  station ;  and  she 
was  very  tired,  and  she  fell  asleep  with  her 
head  on  her  bundle ;  and  Mr.  Ballinger,  pass- 
ing through,  saw  her,  and  gave  her  a  shake  to 
wake  her,  you  know." 

"  Exactly.  You  would  like  somebody  to  do 
as  much  for  his  moral  faculties  just  now,  would 
you  not,  Jean  ?  I  know  you  are  a  downright 
little  Draco  about  those  shares." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much,  and  I  fan- 
cy he  will  get  it  before  long.  But  when  he 
had  awakened  her  and  found  out  who  she  was 
— for,  you  know,  he  remembered  her  when  she 
used  to  live  at  Wastewood— he  was  very  anx- 
ious indeed  to  get  her  away  from  Cruxborough, 
and  offered  her  a  situation  at  one  of  his  branch 
offices.  That  looks  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  some- 
thing, does  it  not?" 

"Poor  Ballinger!  I  think  he  is  paying 
rather  dear  for  those  unfortunate  bank  shares. 
He  is  very  welcome  to  them,  though,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would  not  touch  a  penny 
of  the  money,  even  if  Mr.  Armstrong  made  him 
pay  it  over  and  over  again." 


"Neither  would  I;  but  I  should  like  him  to 
be  obliged  to  disgorge  it,  all  the  same.  Let  it 
go  to  some  of  the  charities  he  was  so  fond  of 
patronizing;  that  would  be  an  admirable  way 
of  appropriating  it.  Or  it  might  found  a  Bal 
linger  scholarship  in  the  Blue -coat  Schoc 
That  is  a  capital  idea,  Roger,  is  it  not?" 

"Don't  be  too  hard  upon  him,  Jean.  You 
don't  know  what  he  may  have  had  to  struggle 
against." 

"No.  But  I  do  know  what  we  have  had  to 
struggle  against,  and  that  is  enough.  Besides, 
when  a  man  has,  done  wrong,  I  like  to  see  him 
punished  for  it." 

-  "Then  you  may  have  that  satisfaction  now. 
I  hear  of  him  sometimes  from  Mr.  Armstrong, 
and  almost  every  one  has  dropped  his  acquaint- 
ance. None  of  his  old  friends  even  go  to  the 
house.  He  has  had  to  form  an  entirely  new 
set,  who  are  not  so  particular.  Is  not  that 
punishment  enough,  for  a  man  to  feel  himself 
despised  where  once  he  was  a  sort  of  little 
king?" 

"  No,  Roger ;  because  it  is  not  a  punishment 
that  a  man  like  Ballinger  would  ever  feel.  He 
values  his  money  more  than  his  character;  he 
would  rather  let  all  one  go  than  a  penny  of  the 
other.  I  do  not  call  it  punishment  for  a  man 
to  lose  what  he  never  properly  valued.  Let 
him  be  made  to  give  up  the  money,  and  then  I 
will  be  content ;  not  till  then." 

"I  am  more  easily  satisfied.  All  I  want 
now  is  a  cup  of  coffee.  Fetch  me  it,  will  yon, 
Jean?  and  then  I  shall  be  content;  not  fill 
then.  And  we  will  leave  Mr.  Ballinger  to  his 
own  devices." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

PATCH  went  to  her  work  in  the  lacquering- 
room  next  morning,  and  might  have  staid  there 
quietly  enough  for  some  time  to  come,  if  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  on  the  occasion  of  her  next  clean-lin- 
en journey  to  Wastewood,  had  not  told  young 
Mrs.  Armstrong  all  about  it,  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Ballinger's  great  anxiety  that  the  wom- 
an should  be  got  out  of  Cruxborough  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  dear  Edie,  who,  besides  the 
indulgence  of  her  own  little  private  grudge 
against  those  very  stuck-up  people  in  the  Port- 
man  Road,  had  now  her  husband's  interests  to 
consider,  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  suggest- 
ed to  him  that,  if  he  ever  intended  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  he  had  better  do  so  at  once. 

In  a  few  days  Patch's  return  was  known  all 
over  Cruxborough — at  least,  over  all  that  part 
which  had  made  itself  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  Ballinger's  disgraceful  conduct. 
Mr.  Armstrong  soon  found  her  out  at  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works,  and  after  hearing  her  story,  and 
taking  a  legal  opinion,  he  brought  an  action 
against  his  former  friend  and  entertainer  for 
unlawful  detention  of  property. 

Mr.  Ballinger  was  not  unprepared  for  this. 
He  knew  well  enough  what  would  happen  if 
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Patch  could  not  be  quietly  conveyed  away  be- 
fore any  one  heard  of  her  re-appearance.  And 
when  he  found  that  his  efforts  in  that  direction 
were  baffled  by  the  woman's  quiet  persistence, 
he  prepared  himself  for  defense  in  another  di- 
rection, with  what  success  will  appear  by-and- 
by.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up 
those  shares  without  a  close  fight  for  them.  If 
the  evidence  of  a  vagabond,  half-witted  Italian 
woman  was  all  Mr.  Armstrong  had  to  go  upon, 
a  verdict  might  be  given  in  the  defendant's  fa- 
vor even  yet.  Mr.  Ballinger  buttoned  his  pock- 
ets, rubbed  up  his  hair,  and  beamed  over  his 
spectacles  as  heretofore,  whenever  there  was 
an  object  in  the  shapet  of  well-conducted  ob- 
sequious poverty  to  beam  upon. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  applied  to  Eoger,  but  he 
declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  af- 
fair, for  or  against.  Mrs.  Monkeston  was  a 
proud  woman.  Her  son  had  inherited  some- 
what of  her  pride  ;  he  had  been  taught  to  build 
upon  his  own  foundation,  to  hew  his  way  to 
success,  not  through  other  people's  money,  but 
through  his  own  effort.  '  He  had  not  had  time 
either,  like  his  sister  Jean,  to  brood  over  Mr. 
Ballinger's  injustice,  until  the  sense  of  it  was 
almost  touched  with  bitterness.  To  be  cheat- 
ed out  of  a  few  pounds  was  not  the  sorest 
trouble  Roger  Monkeston  had  known.  The 
strong,  purposeful,  resolute  energy  which  had 
helped  him  to  pluck  the  .sting  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  leave  that  dragon  conquered  on  the 
field,  could  easily  throw  the  lesser  crew  of  petty 
wrongs  under  which  some  men  chafe  and  worry. 

Besides,  there  was  no  time  now  to  nurse  old 
grudges.  His  journey  to  Paris  would  take 
him  away  from  the  Cruxborough  Assizes,  so 
that  he  was  relieved  from  the  troublesome  ne- 
cessity of  appearing  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  cause. 
Every  day  until  then  would  be  crowded  witli 
duty.  The  great  telescope  was  already  in  work- 
ing order.  Several  observations  had  been  made 
with  it.  Only  a  few  finishing  touches  were  to 
be  added  now  to  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
mounting.  For  a  week  before  its  departure 
the  magnificent  instrument  held  a  sort  of  levte 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  Woolsthorpe  works. 
Scientific  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
came  to  see  it.  The  Countess  Dowager  of 
Cruxborough  made  a  special  journey  from  her 
place  in  Devonshire  to  pay  her  respects  to  it; 
and  after  that  it  became  "the  thing"  to  have 
had  an  introduction  to  the  Woolsthorpe  tele- 
scope. Every  one  in  Cruxborough  who  had 
the  least  pretension  to  any  thing  like  a  posi.- 
tion,  or  who  wanted  something  to  talk  about 
during  morning  calls  and  dinner  parties,  left  a 
card  at  Mr.  Monkeston's  office,  and  requested 
the  favor  of  admission  to  the  court-yard.  Mrs. 
Balmain  and  her  daughter  Gracie  were  among 
the  number,  and  that  good  lady  made  one  more 
vigorous  effort,  on  the  strength  of  her  hus- 
band's lately  developed  astronomical  tastes,  to 
draw  Roger  into  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 
They  should  be  so  delighted  if  he  would  come 
in  occasionally.  Surely,  the  relaxation  of  a 


little  agreeable  society  would  refresh  him,  after 
such  close  application  to  work.  Mr.  Balmain 
was  nearly  always  at  home  in  an  evening,  and 
would  so  enjoy  a  quiet  conversation ;  or,  if  he 
would  prefer  meeting  a  few  friends — 

But  Roger  happened  to  have  a  foolish  preju- 
dice against  being  picked  up  again  by  people 
who  had  once  dropped  him,  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
main's  well-meant  efforts  were  for  the  last  time 
unsuccessful. 

Just  a  fortnight  after  that  dialogue  in  the 
bow-windowed  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Rog- 
er Monkeston  and  his  sister  Jean  were  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  where  they  ware  to  remain  until 
after  the  putting  up  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
admission  of  its  completer  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  From  thence  he  was  to 
go  to  Brussels,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy  there,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  went 
on  their  German  tour,  with  Jean  for  companion 
— Jean,  so  full  now  of  bright,  happy  purpose; 
for  was  not  that  journey  to  bring  the  sunshine 
back  into  two  lives  ? 

Roger  wrote  a  very  modest  account  of  the 
Paris  doings  to  his  old  friend  and  helper,  Dr. 
Boniface,  keeping  himself  as  much  out  of  sight 
as  possible,  and  only  dwelling  with  quiet  satis- 
faction upon  the  success  of  Mr.  Arncliffe's  great 
work.  But  Mrs.  Grant,  a  warm-hearted,  im- 
pulsive little  woman,  felt  no  need  of  such  re- 
pression, and  accordingly  sent  her  own  version 
of  the  affair,  together  with  a  packet  of  Paris 
papers,  to  her  friends  at  Cruxborough. 

Next  week  the  usually  respectable  dullness 
of  the  Chronicle  was  enlivened  by  a  flowery  de- 
scription of  the  triumph  achieved  by  "our  tal- 
ented young  fellow-citizen."  By-and-by  the 
London  scientific  journals  came  dropping  in 
with  fuller  statements.  Special  correspond- 
ents gave  their  reports.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  was  read  on  the 
successful  working  of  this,  as  yet,  the  grandest 
effort  of  optical  and  mathematical  science,  and 
much  credit  was  given  to  the  young  man  upon 
whom,  in  consequence  of  the  untimely  death  of 
the  great  astronomer  himself,  the  eonduct  and 
completion  of  the  undertaking  had  devolved. 
Cruxborongh  began  to  look  with  a  dim  sort  of 
reverence  upon  that  little  house  at  the  top  of 
Bishop's  Lane,  where  so  much  genius  had  lain 
dormant,  and  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  n 
public  dinner,  as  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of 
merit.  A  public  dinner,  and  perhaps  a  piece 
of  plate  ;  for  really  one  must  not  be  behind  the 
times. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  Jean  arrived  at 
Leipsic.  The  brisk  little  organist  set  out  at 
once  upon  a  tour  of  discovery.  Guide-book 
and  umbrella  in  hand,  and  with  his  equally 
brisk  little  wife  clinging  to  his  arm,  he  sallied 
forth  to  inspect  the  lions  of  the  fine  old  town, 
and  see  the  Director  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs. 

Jean's  tour  of  discovery  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion. She  hired  a  carriage  and  went  out  for  a 
couple  of  miles  into  the  country,  toward  a  littls 
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village  to  which  Patch  had  directed  her.  Tell- 
ing the  man  to  wait  for  her,  she  took  her  jour- 
ney on  foot  to  an  old-fashioned  timbered  cot- 
tage, with  a  vegetable-garden  in  front,  an  ap- 
ple orchard  on  one  side,  knee-deep  now  in  tall 
grass,  and  on  the  other  a  wooden  summer- 
house,  whence  issued  the  hum  of  a  spinning- 
wheel.  A  peasant  woman  was  passing  by. 

"Frau  Muller?"  asked  Jean,  using  for  her 
question  almost  the  only  two  German  words 
she  knew,  and  pointing  to  the  cottage  with  a 
look  of  inquiry. 

"./a." 

The  woman  nodded  and  went  her  way. 

Jean  was  going  toward  the  summer-house, 
when  she  saw,  far  off,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
orchard,  the  flutter  of  a  white  apron,  and  a 
sheen  of  golden  curls  which  could  only  belong 
to  Gretchen.  The  girl  was  coming  to  the  house 
with  a  wooden  pail  full  of  apples,  singing  as  she 
came,  in  a  clear,  bright  voice,  some  bars  of  a 
song  exercise.  Catching  sight  of  a  stranger  in 
the  garden,  she  stopped.  Then,  as  she  recog- 
nized the  crooked  figure  and  pale  face  of  Jean 
Monkeston,  she  started,  let  fall  her  pail  of  ap- 
ples, and  stood  perfectly  motionless,  with  eyes 
down-dropped,  and  lips  pressed  tightly  together. 

Jean  went  up  to  her.  Still  she  made  no  move- 
ment of  welcome — only  said,  very  gravely, 

"  It  is,  then,  the  Fiaulein  Monkeston  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jean,  taking  her  hand,  and 
looking  her  full  in  the  face  with  those  great 
honest  brown  eyes.  "  You  will  smile  upon  me 
when  I  have  told  you  all.  Gretchen,  it  is  not 
as  you  think.  We  have  not  forgotten  you." 

"  I  did  ask  that  you  should  come  to  me  but 
for  one  moment,  and  you  came  not,"  said  the 
girl,  letting  her  large  hands  lie  coldly  in  Jean's 
clasp ;  and  there  was  only  a  far-away,  regret- 
ful look  in  her  eyes,  touched  with  a  faint  flush 
of  pride. 

"You  asked,  Gretchen,  but  we  never  knew 
that  you  asked.  I  have  seen  Patch ;  she  has 
come  home  and  told  me  all.  The  cruel  signer 
never  brought  to  us  your  little  note.  He  told 
you  a  falsehood  when  he  said  he  was  your 
friend.  Roger  wanted  very  much  to  see  you, 
and  he  went  to  the  hotel  and  asked  for  you,  but 
the  Signer  Notturino  would  only  take  a  mes- 
sage. And  he  said  to  my  brother,  when  he 
came  back,  that  you  could  not  see  him.  That 
is  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  you,  Gretchen,  un- 
til a  fortnight  ago,  when  Patch  told  "me  all  the 
rest.  And  you  thought  we  had  forgotten,  and 
I  come  now  to  tell  you  we  remember." 

A  light  came  over  Gretchen's  pure  young 
face,  like  the  rose  glow  of  sunshine  upon  some 
snow-covered  mountain's  brow.  Gradually  a 
soul  of  tenderness  awoke  in  her  blue  eyes,  the 
lines  of  the  quietly-folded  lips  broke  and  quiv- 
ered into  the  old  sweet  smile.  She  knelt  there 
upon  the  long  grass,  and  laid  her  check  upon 
Jean's  hand,  and  for  a  while  she  was  very  still. 
When  she  arose  it  was  the  Gretchen  of  three 
years  ago,  only  that  the  simple  girlish  face  was 
touched  now  with  the  tenderness  and  calm  of 


the  woman  who  has  looked  sadness  in  the  face, 
and  walked  hand  in  hand  with  disappointment. 

"Come  to  the  JJanncrbaum  and  sit  down, 
and  let  me  that  I  tell  you  all,"  she  said,  lead- 
ing Jean  to  a  se.it  at  the  other  end  of  the  or- 
chard. "  But  eay  to  me  first  again  that  you 
remember  me.  And  madame  with  the  good 
grave  face.  Madame  who  was  so  kind  to  me, 
is  she  then  well  ?" 

Jean  laid  her  little  brown  hand  on  Gretchen's 
knee ;  on  one  finger  there  was  a  mourning-ring, 
with  a  band  of  gray-brown  hair  set  within  the 
pale  gold.  Gretchen  kissed  it. 

"  I  know,  then.  And  the  days  for  you  have 
been  dark  days.  And^  I  was  not  there  to  say 
to  you  that  I  loved  you.  That  you  have  no 
longer  a  mother,  how  sad  it  is !  And  she,  too, 
did  think  that  I  forget.  But  she  knows  now, 
and  she  forgives." 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  Jean,  quietly.  "But 
now  tell  me  of  your  own  life.  Tell  me  why 
you  went  away  so  quickly,  and  what  you  have 
done." 

"Ac/i,  Gott!"  and  Gretchen  shuddered. 
"  That  was  a  fearful  day  when  I  knew  I  must 
go ;  for  there  was  no  time  that  I  should  give 
you  my  farewell.  And  madame  said  to  me 
that  I  should  write  for  you  a  note,  and  ask  that 
the  Herr  Monkeston  would  only  for  one  mo- 
ment come  to  me  ;  and  the  signer  took  it,  and 
I  waited  patiently;  but : he  came  not,  and  it 
was  time  that  I  should  go,  and  the  signer  said 
perhaps  it  was  not  the  way  that  in  England  we 
do  ask  people  to  come  to  us ;  and  that  I  was 
bold,  which  made  me  that  I  turned  away  from 
you  in  my  thoughts,  although  I  could  not  for- 
get. And  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  for 
me  to  regret,  since  you  did  not  care,  and  I 
went  away  with  him  ;  but  I  had  no  hope.  It 
was  not  to  me  good  that  I  went,  only  that  my 
will  had  gone.  But  the  good  Patch,  like  a 
spirit,  came  to  me  when  we  had  reached  to 
London,  and  she  bade  me  that  I  should  follow 
her,  and  I  staid  not  to  ask  any  thing ;  and  af- 
ter a  while  she  brought  me  to  my  home  at 
Stuttgart,  and  there  we  all  lived  together,  and 
I  was  at  peace  once  more,  and  every  door  was 
shut,  and  no  voice  called,  and  none  remember- 
ed me,  and  I  spun  and  I  knitted,  and  I  did 
much  work,  and  my  mother  said  to  me,  '  Gret- 
chen, thou  art  a  good  child.'  " 

"And  you  were  happy  again?'' said  Jean, 
with  a  look  that  was  not  all  of  content,  "quite 
happy?" 

Gretchen  looked  away,  out  to  the  blue  sky, 
past  the  laden  apple  branches,  where  the  ripen- 
ing fruit  swayed  to  and  fro. 

"  Is  it,  then,  that  we  are  happy  when  we  spin 
and  knit  ?  Why  do  we  at  all  have  any  souls, 
if  that  is  every  thing;  and  why  does  not  the 
good  house-mother  wind  us  up  with  a  spring 
that  we  do  so  much,  and  then  go  to  sleep  ?  I 
thought  you  remembered  me  no  more,  and  you 
say,  was  I  happy  ?  Can  we,  then,  be  so  happy 
when  those  we  loved  want  us  no  moro?  Ah 
me !  And  I  could  not  even  write  to  you !  I 
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think  it  was  my  pride  that  I  should  speak  to 
you  of  myself  no  more.  I  would,  though,  have 
written  to  the  good  Kapellmeister,  but  Patch 
said  I  must  keep  quietly  there,  and  that  no  one 
should  know.  And  I  did  wait  very  patiently, 
and  then  it  came  to  me  again  that  I  must  sing. 
Once  more  that  was  for  me  my  life.  And 
Patch  was  very  good.  She  spoke  for  me  to 
my  mother  that  we  should  come  here,  and  my 
master  gave  me  a  letter  for  the  Herr  Director, 
and  once  more  I  began  to  work,  and  now  it  is 
better.  And  you  put  from  me  a  great  weight 
when  you  say  that  you  do  remember.  It  is 
not,  then,  that  you  think  me  bold  ?  Ah !  but 
was  it  not  as  bad  that  you  think  I  forget  ?  And 
your  brother,  who  was  so  good  to  me !" 

Gretchen's  face  was  turned  away  still  to  the 
blue  sky  and  the  drifting  white  cloud  and  the 
laden  aj>ple  boughs  ;  but  Jean,  with  love's  fine 
wit,  discerned  the  subtle  change  which  passed 
over  the  girl's  voice,  even  as  one  feels  through 
shut  eyelids  the  coming  and  going  of  the  light. 

"  Roger  and  I  live  at  home  by  ourselves  in 
the  old  house.  He  is  the  master  of  the  Wools- 
thorpe  works  now.  Mr.  Arncliffe  is  dead,  and 
has  left  them  to  him." 

Gretchen's  head  drooped  slightly. 

"Ah!  then  he  is  now  one  of  the  great  peo- 
ples. I  do  remember  so  well  he  said  once  he 
was  of  the  little  peoples,  and  I  was  of  the  little 
peoples,  too  ;  and  that  there  was  no  what  you 
call  gulf  between  us !  Ah !  that  is  now  no 
longer  so.  But  I  do  work.  I  work  with  very 
much  a  spirit,  and  perhaps  one  day  I  shall  go 
where  the  great  singers  are,  and  be  one  of 
them.  The  Herr  Director  is  very  good  to  me  ; 
he  says  he  will  one  day  be  proud  of  me,  and 
then  I  will  bring  myself  to  the  Kapellmeister, 
Herr  Grant,  and  I  will  say,  Behold  me  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  you.  All  the  way .  to  En- 
gland will  I  come  that  he  may  see  me !" 

"  You  need  not  come  so  far  as  that,"  said 
Jean,  smiling  at  the  girl's  enthusiasm  ;  "  Mr. 
Grant  is  here  in  Leipsic.  He  has  come  to  hear 
some  new  voices  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  he 
did  not  think  yours  would  be  among  them. 
And  next  month  it  will  again  be  the  Festival  at 
Cruxborough,  and  I  have  a  little  castle  in  the 
air  that  you  shall  come  home  with  me,  and  per- 
haps Mr.  Grant  will  let  you  sing  there." 

"  Then  will  I  be  content ;"  and  a  great  smile 
broke  over  Gretchen's  face.  "I  said  to  my- 
self that  I  would  once  do  it.  I,  the  little  peas- 
ant girl  of  Stuttgart,  shall  sing  in  the  great 
Domkirche,  and  it  will  seem  to  me  that  I  am 
in  heaven.  Tell  me,  where  is  the  Kapellmeis- 
ter ?" 

"  We  will  go  to  him  soon  ;  but  take  me  first 
to  your  mother.  I  must  see  her,  and  ask  if 
she  will  like  for  you  to  go  to  England  with 
me." 

So  they  went  indoors,  to  the  honest  old 
Frau,  who  left  her  spinning  and  courtesied 
lowlily  when  Gretcheu  had  made  her  under- 
stand who  Jean  was.  And  then  she  brought 
out  bread  and  honey  and  garden  fruit,  and  they 


had  a  lunch,  and  Gretchen  acted  as  interpret- 
er, and  told  the  good  mother  all  about  it,  after 
which  the  girl  put  on  her  festa  dress  and  went 
back  with  Jean  to  the  town. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

HALF  an  hour  later  there  was  a  great  scuffle 
on  the  hotel  staircase  outside  the  room  where 
Jean  and  Gretchen  were  talking.  It  was  Mr. 
Grant  tumbling  up  stairs,  three  or  four  steps  at 
a  time,  as  he  always  did  when  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased  about  any  thing.  Jean  had  just 
time  to  push  Gretchen  behind  the  window-cur- 
tains, and  caution  her  to  keep  very  still  there, 
when  the  active  little  man  almost  capered  into 
the  room,  his  face  beaming  over  with  delighted 
surprise. 

"Ah !  Miss  Monkeston,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Here  is  a  piece  of  news  for  you.  I  have  found 
our  little  singing-bird  again.  Such  a  romance ! 
That  old  duenna,  Patch,  got  hold  of  her  some- 
how, and  carried  her  off  to  Stuttgart ;  and  from 
there  they  all  came  to  Leipsic,  because  she 
could  not  rest  without  working  at  her  music. 
And  she  has  been  practicing  for  nearly  three 
years  ;  and  the  Director  says  she  is  one  of  his 
best  pupils.  I  did  not  hear  her,  for  this  is  not 
one  of  her  singing  days ;  but  I  am  to  go  again 
to-morrow.  He  wants  her  to  go  to  London 
for  the  winter  season,  and  he  will  give  her  in- 
troductions, and  she  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
best  concert-singers  we  have.  I  mean  to  carry 
her  off  for  the  Festival ;  she  shall  sing  the  so- 
prano solos  in  my  cantata.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  ?" 

"Why,  that  I  knew  about  it.  a  fortnight  ago, 
but  I  would  not  tell  you,  for  I  wanted  to  make 
you  a  surprise.  I  told  Patch  not  to  say  any 
thing.  You  know,  she  came  back  to  Cruxbor- 
ough, and  brought  us  the  whole  history.  And 
that  was  why  I  came  to  Leipsic,  good  Herr 
Kapellmeister,  that  I  might  know  it  all  for 
myself." 

"You  little  Trappist,  never  to  tell  me!  I 
won't  stop  to  talk  to  you,  though,  for  I'm  off 
directly  to  the  place  where  she  lives.  I  can't 
wait  until  to-morrow  to  hear  her  sing." 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  hear  her  now,  if  you 
like,"  said  Jean,  drawing  back  the  curtain, 
from  which  Gretchen  came  blushing  forward. 
"I  have  been  to  see  the  Frau  Miiller  this 
morning,  and  your  little  singing -bird  came 
back  with  me.  I  wanted  to  know  first  if  she 
remembered  us.  But  you  will  tell  Mr.  Grant 
that  .yourself,  will  you  not,  Gretchen?" 

"Should  it  be  that  I  could  forget,"  said  the 
girl,  simply,  "  when  you  took  for  me  so  much 
trouble  that  I  should  learn?  The  Fraulein 
Monkeston  will  presently  tell  you  all,  and  you 
will  no  longer  say  I  am  ungrateful.  Would 
you  like  that  I  should  sing  to  you  now  ?  The 
Herr  Director  says  I  do  make  much  progress." 

Without  another  word  Gretchen  went  to  the 
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piano.  All  she  had  to  do  now  was  to  show 
Mr.  Grant  she  had  not  been  idle  in  these  years 
since  he  lost  sight  of  her.  Very  quietly,  with- 
out any  concert-room  airs  and  graces,  she  sat 
down,  and  began  to  sing  "Kennst  du  das  Land?" 
the  song  which,  three  years  ago,  had  made  the 
tears  down-drop  from  Madame  Fortebracchio's 
bright  eyes,  when  with  such  sweet,  unconscious 
sadness  Gretchen  told  forth  in  it  the  story  of 
her  own  unsatisfied  longing.  But  there  was 
no  longing  now,  no  yearning  after  that  which 
seemed  forever  out  of  reach.  Rather  the  calm, 
full-voiced  music  told  of  a  spirit  that  had  found 
its  home  in  the  beautiful  art-world,  and  spoke 
its  own  language  there,  and  lived  its  own  life 
in  perfect  content. 

Jean's  honest  brown  eyes  beamed  with  won- 
der and  delight.  Was  this,  indeed,  the  little 
peasant  girl  who  used  to  sing  over  her  work  in 
the  lacquering-room,  and  come  home  night  af- 
ter night  to  the  soap-suds  and  starch-bowls  of 
the  good  washer-woman's  kitchen  ?  For  Gret- 
chen's  very  face  and  form  became  transfigured 
as  she  spoke  to  herself  in  the  music.  There  gath- 
ered round  her  a  strange  sort  of  queenliness. 
One  forgot  the  Bauerinn,  with  her  humble  garb 
and  large  work-coarsened  hands,  and  remem- 
bered only  the  artist  whose  proud  heritage,  it 
was  to  be  at  home  in  the  realm  of  song,  and 
wandering  free  in  that  sunny  Citronen-land,  to 
fling  to  colder  climes  the  blossoms  which  she 
gathered  there. 

Impulsive  little  Mrs.  Grant  hid  her  face  in 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  began  to  cry. 
The  good  Kapellmeister  trembled  with  exul- 
tation. He  listened  through  his  intellect  as 
"well  as  through  his  feelings.  He  understood, 
better  than  either  of  the  others,  the  mastery 
which  Gretchen  had  gained  over  her  art,  to  be 
able  now  to  make  it  so  perfect  an  interpreter 
of  herself.  He  realized  the  hard  toil  and  en- 
deavor which  had  been  put  forth  to  win  so  fair 
a  result.  His  little  pupil  had  made  her  place 
at  last,  and  deserved  all  that  might  be  given  to 
her  now. 

"My  child !"  he  said,  kissing  her  forehead, 
"you  have  made  me  young  again.  This  hour 
is  worth  all  my  journey  to  Leipsic.  I  must 
have  you  to  sing  in  my  cantata.  Ah !  I  see 
it,"  and  he  turned  to  Jean  and  Mrs.  Grant. 
"Gretchen  shall  come  back  with  us  to  Crux- 
borough.  It  shall  be  a  great  secret ;  we  will 
say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  and  at  the 
Festival  she  shall  sing  my  soprano  solos  for 
me.  What  say  you,  little  one,  shall  it  be  so  ? 
Will  you  come  ?" 

"I  will,"  said  Gretchen,  quietly,  but  with  a 
great  light  in  her  eyes.  "I  promised  to  my- 
self long  ago  that  one  day  I  would  sing  alone 
in  the  Domkirche,  and  now  you  have  made  it 
for  me  that  I  do  so." 

"Yes  ;  only  that  my  cantata  is  not  to  be  in 
the  Domkirche,  as  you  call  it,  but  in  the  as- 
sembly-room, on  the  opening  night  of  the  Fes- 
tival. However,  you  shall  have  your  wish,  too. 
You  shall  sing  in  the  Minster  on  the  first  ora- 


torio morning,  and  I  will  bring  you  in  myself. 
We  shall  make  it  all  right.  The  Director  has 
been  telling  me  that  he  wishes  you  to  come  to 
London  for  the  next  winter  season,  and  he  will 
give  you  introductions,  and  secure  you  plentv 
of  engagements.  So  it  will  just  be  thut  you 
come  a  month  earlier,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
you,  and  you  shall  stay  with  me  until  the  Fes- 
tival is  over." 

"No,  no," said  Jean,  "you  go  on  too  fast. 
Gretchen  and  I  have  settled  all  that.  She  is 
to  go  back  to  Cruxborough  with  me,  and  be 
my  guest ;  but  I  will  keep  your  secret  just  the 
same,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  until  the  very 
last  no  one  shall  know  who  is  to  sing  your  so- 
prano solos.  Ah !  I  can  see  it !  How  good  it 
will  be  !  Gretchen,  are  you  not  glad  ?" 

"I  am  content," said  Gretchen. 

So  it  was  all  settled.  The  good  Frau  Miiller 
was  glad  to  commit  her  daughter  to  such  safe- 
keeping. The  Director  gave  the  necessary  cer- 
tificates, introductions,  and  recommendations. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  Jean  went  on  their 
journey,  with  the  understanding  that  in  three 
weeks  they  were  to  return  to  Leipsic,  and  then 
take  Gretchen  home  with  them.  Roger  was 
still  in  Brussels.  From  thence  he  was  to  go 
to  Berlin  and  Weimar  to  attend  scientific  meet- 
ings, and  perhaps  stay  some  time  in  London 
on  his  way  back,  so  that  he  would  not  be  in 
Cruxborough  again  until  after  Jean  and  Gret- 
chen were  safely  settled  there.  No  fear  of 
Jean  revealing  Mr.  Grant's  happy  little  secret. 
Her  own  bright  purpose  —  happier  still — Un- 
hidden beneath  it.  Ah !  this  home-coming  of 
Roger's,  how  pleasant  it  should  be ! 

She  arranged  the  journey  so  that  they  reach- 
ed Cruxborough  only  the  night  before  his  re- 
turn. Next  morning  there  was  a  letter  to  tell 
the  hour  at  which  he  would  come.  Jean  made 
every  thing  bright  and  comfortable  in  the  little 
old  parlor,  which  was  now  his  study.  Through 
it  a  door  opened  into  what  used  to  be  the  shop, 
but  now  was  the  general  sitting-room,  with  its 
screen  of  ferns  and  creeping  plants  in  the  deep 
bow- window,  its  soft  crimson  draperies,  its  dain- 
ty ornaments  of  carved  wood,  its  well-worn  pi- 
ano, somewhat  the  worse  for  use  now,  but  still 
able  to  discourse  eloquent  music  when  touched 
by  a  skillful  hand.  Here  Jean  brought  Gret- 
chen, having  arrayed  her  first,  not  in  the  iden- 
tical festa  dress  of  three  years  ago,  for  that  had 
been  worn  out  at  the  Leipsic  practicings,  but  in 
one  exactly  like  it,  which  she  had  insisted  upon 
buying  for  her  before  they  came  away. 

"You  know  I  want  every  thing  to  be  just 
like  the  old  times,"  she  said,  as  she  helped 
Gretchen  to  dress,  and  arranged  her  rippling 
golden  hair,  and  wove  the  blue  ribbon  through 
it— the  blue  ribbon  which  had  been  folded  away 
so  carefully,  and  looked  at  so  often  through  a 
mist  of  dim,  regretful  tears.  For  now  that  lit- 
tle three  months  was  Gretchen's  sweetest  mem- 
ory, too.  "  You  must  be  just  the  same.  Don't 
alter  one  single  thing.  Roger  will  be  so  pleased. 
He  does  not  know  you  are  bcre  at  all.  I  have 
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kept  it  all  as  a  surprise  for  him.  Shall  you  be 
pleased,  too,  little  one  ?" 

"  Ah !  but,"  said  Gretchen,  with  a  sigh, 
"  perhaps  he  will  not  care  to  remember,  now 
he  does  belong  to  the  great  peoples ;  and  for 
me,  my  mother  does  knit  and  spin,  and  we  are 
very  poor." 

And  there  came  a  wistful  look  upon  her  face. 
Truly  that  land  was  fair  toward  which,  in  her 
new  art -life,  she  was  journeying;  but  fairer 
still  was  the  sunny  little  island,  set  so  far  off1  in 
memory's  distance.  It  was  that  now,  not  the 
old  days  in  the  Stuttgart  Conservatoire,  whose 
remembrance  made  Gretchen  sad.  Perhaps 
the  Herr  Monkeston,  standing  in  his  place 
among  the  great  people,  would  care  no  longer 
to  reach  out  his  hand  to  hers,  as  in  the  old 
days.  And  if  not,  would  the  new  land  any  long- 
er be  so  fair  then  ?  When  Gretchen  thought 
of  singing  in  the  Domkirche,  there  had  always 
been  the  companion  thought  of  the  Herr  Monk- 
eston listening,  perhaps  speaking  to  her  through 
the  music,  if  he  ever  sang  there  now  as  in  the 
old  time  ;  and  no  praise  which  the  good  Ka- 
pellmeister might  give  her,  no  honor  or  ap- 
plause which  she  might  win  there,  would  be 
half  so  sweet  as  a  single  word  from  the  young 
mechanic  who  had  once,  so  long  ago,  held  her 
hand  in  his,  and  said,  "  Stay,  Gretchen— stay." 
And  then  she  had  doubted,  and  then  she  had 
not  cared,  and  then  other  voices  were  calling, 
and  another  light  seemed  luring  her  on.  Would 
he  care  any  more  to  say,  "  Stay,  Gretchen — 
stay!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  carriage-wheels.  Rog- 
er  had  come  home. 

"  Wait  here,  Gretchen,  until  I  come  to  you 
again.  Do  not  go  away." 

And  then  Jean  ran  out  to  meet  him.  He 
looked  very  tired.  There  were  the  lines  of  ex- 
citement and  anxiety  on  his  face.  These  last 
few  months  had  made  Roger  Monkeston  look 
almost  like  a  middle-aged  man,  and  he  was  be- 
ginning to  have  that  slight  stoop  which  study 
gives,  so  different  from  the  upright  bearing  of 
his  younger  days. 

"Ah!  Jean,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  home 
again !"  he  said,  as  she  took  from  him  his  wraps 
and  bags,  and  brought  him  into  his  own  little 
parlor,  where  a  bright  fire  was  burning,  and  a 
kettle  singing  on  the  hob,  and  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  ready  for  him  by  the  easy-chair. 
"  There  is  no  place  like  home." 

"Not  even  for  a  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute," said  Jean,  gayly,  "  and  an  Associate 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  don't 
wonder  you  are  tired,  when  you  have  such  a 
load  of  honors  to  carry  about  with  you.  You 
know,  if  people  will  let  the  world  hear  about 
them,  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Sit 
down  here,  and  get  quite  rested,  and  then  you 
must  begin  to  tell  me  something." 

"I  think  it  is  you  who  ought  to  tell  me," 
said  Roger,  settling  himself  down  in  the  great 
chair — their  mother's  chair— while  Jean  drew 
a  stool  to  his  side  and  laid  her  head  down  on 


his  knee.  "You  have  kept  me  shamefully  in 
the  dark  for  the  last  three  weeks  about  your 
goings-on.  Never  any  thing  about  what  you 
did  at  Leipsic,  or  what  you  heard,  or  what  you 
saw  ;  and  then  stealing  a  march  upon  me,  and 
getting  home  first  in  this  way,  instead  of  letting 
me  take  care  of  you  from  London.  What  a 
wonderfully  independent  little  lady  we  have  be- 
come all  at  once!  Why  did  you  not  wait  for 
me,  and  we  could  both  have  come  together?" 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  get  the  house  ready 
for  you — triumphal  arches,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know.  And  then  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  not  care  to  have  a  little  humpty- 
dumpty  like  me  trotting  about  after  you  among 
your  great  London  friends,  and  so  I  came  home 
quietly,  and  every  thing  is  all  right  now.  Do 
you  feel  very  different,  now  that  people  have 
begun  to  take  so  much  notice  of  you  ?  Does 
it  make  you  just  a  little  bit  light-headed — as  if, 
you  know,  quite  another  sort  of  life  altogether 
were  getting  ready  for  you — as  if  something 
very  good  were  beginning  to  peep  up  behind 
this  quiet  old  Cruxborough  life  of  ours  ?" 

"  Jean,  you  little  sprite,  you  are  in  one  of  your 
mischievous  moods  to-night.  You  ought  to 
have  waited  for  me  in  London,  so  that  we  might 
have  come  home  together,  and  then  you  would 
have  been  too  tired  to  tease  me,  and  your  eyes 
would  not  have  been  so  full  of  fun. ;  You  look 
as  if  you  were  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks." 

"And  so  I  am;  I  could  begin  now,  only 
you  must  rest  and  have  some  tea  first,  and  I 
want  to  sit  by  you  and  hear  about  things.  First 
of  all,  though,  I  have  heard  something  to-day. 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  lost  his  action ;  a  verdict 
has  been  given  for  the  defendant.  They  would 
not  take  Patch's  evidence,  because  it  was  proved 
that  she  was  of  unsound  mind ;  so  Ballinger 
keeps  the  shares.  It  is  a  shame  !  What  is 
the  use  of  having  laws,  if  they  can't  take  hold 
of  thieves  like  him  ?  And  I  dare  say,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  magistrate,  he  has  often  enough  com- 
mitted poor  people  to  prison  for  stealing  loaves 
and  turnips." 

"  Never  mind,  Jean  ;  let  the  poor  man  alone. 
By-and-by  he  will  find  his  punishment  as  heavy 
as  he  can  bear.  I  can't  feel  the  least  bit  of  in- 
terest about  it  in  any  way." 

"I  don't  believe  you  can.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  tell  you  any  thing  else  just  now  that  would 
wake  you  up  a  little  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  you  could.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  come  to  the  end  of  every  thing." 

"Poor  fellow!"  And  Jean  laid  her  little 
brown  hand  caressingly  upon  his  hot  forehead. 
But  her  eyes  were  sparkling  all  the  time,  and 
her  voice  had  a  rich  ring  of  gladness  in  it,  which 
Roger,  worn  out  and  weary,  could  not  under- 
stand. It  made  him  almost  vexed. 

"Jean,"  he  said,  turning  his  forehead  away 
from  under  her  hand,  "  do  let  me  go  to  sleep, 
and  don't  come  to  me  for  ever  so  long.  I  don't 
want  tea,  or  talk,  or  any  thing,  but  only  to  be  let 
alone.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  for  a  whole 
month.'1 
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And  his  eyes  met  hers  in  a  long  look,  full  of 
bitter  meaning.  Jean  understood.  It  was  this 
Festival-time  that  brought  back  the  old  mem- 
ories. Three  years  ago  life  had  been  so  differ- 
ent. He  had  had  so  much  more  to  work  for, 
to  hope  for.  It  was  seldom  that  Roger  touch- 
ed, even  in  this  slight  way,  upon  the  past. 
Generally  it  lay  buried  out  of  sight ;  but  to-night 
he  had  reached  that  stage  of  mental  and  bodily 
tiredness  when  a  man's  power  of  self-help  gives 
way,  and  he  wants  the  touch  of  a  human  hand, 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  to  tell  him  that  he 
does  not  stand  quite  alone  in  his  working  or 
his  enduring. 

Jean  said  nothing,  only  kissed  him — a  long, 
quiet,  sisterly  kiss — and  laid  her  cheek  upon 
his,  and  then  went  away,  leaving  him  there 
alone  in  the  fire-light. 

It  was  true.  He  had  come  to  the  end  of  ev- 
ery thing.  He  was  feeling  the.  reaction  which 
follows  all  great  achievements,  that  terrible 
panting  exhaustion  which  comes  when  a  great 
height  has  been  gained.  What  was  it  all 
worth  ?  He  had  given  himself  a  great  thing 
to  do ;  he  had  fulfilled  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  proved  himself  able  to  stand  in  the 
place  which  his  old  master  had  left.  All  the 
way  was  open  to  him  now.  He  had  not  been 
bidden  to  tarry,  like  Matthew  ArnclifFe,  for 
years  and  years,  knocking  at  the  gate  of  suc- 
cess, waiting  for  public  recognition.  His  re- 
ward had  been  paid  down  to  him  at  once. 
Comparatively  a  young  man,  with  most  of  his 
life  before  him,  he  was  already  in  possession  of 
what  a  greater  than  himself,  the  grand  old 
peasant  astronomer,  had  toiled  patiently  for 
until  almost  the  day  of  his  death.  No  lack  of 
honor  now.  He  might  take  that  richly  certif- 
icated name  of  his  into  any  society,  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  He  might 
stand  up  among  the  most  gifted  of  English  and 
foreign  scientific  men,  and  what  he  said  would 
be  listened  to  with  respect.  He  carried  his 
credentials  in  the  work  which  he  had  done. 
And  what  was  it  all  worth  ? 

Roger  looked  back  through  long  years  to  the 
days  of  his  boyhood,  when  he  used  to  make 
telescopes  of  his  mother's  cotton-reels,  and  con- 
struct three-wheeled  orreries  with  pasteboard 
and  Bealing-wax.  He  traced  all  the  steps  by 
which  he  had  slowly  traveled  up,  at  Mr.  Arn- 
cliffe's  side,  until,  Moses-like,  not  having  en- 
tered the  promised  land,  but  only  beholding  it 
afar  off,  the  old  man  had  died,  and-left  him  to 
finish  his  journey  alone.  That  promised  land 
was  reached  now,  but,  alas !  he  entered  it  with 
Jean  only  by  his  side,  to  gaze  with  him  upon 
its  richness  and  its  beauty.  And  were  even 
these  so  very  much?  Gold  medals  from  the 
great  societies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Brussels. 
Ah  !  but  it  was  not  a  golden  medal  he  had  set 
before  him  when,  three  years  ago,  he  started 
afresh  in  the  race  of  life.  A  more  shining 
guerdon  than  that  had  lured  him  on.  Now  the 
goal  was  reached,  the  guerdon  gone.  He  stood 
on  the  mountain  top,  and  the  land  might  be 


very  fair,  but  he  was  to  possess  it  alone.  Thtre 
was  none  to  whom  he  could  say  any  more, 
"  Behold,  how  good  it  is  !" 

Roger  thrust  the  medals  back  into  his  pock- 
et, turned  his  face  away  from  the  glaring  fire- 
light, and  slept.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  a 
mechanic  again,  with  canvas  blouse  and  black- 
ened hands,  standing  before  his  bench  in  the 
finishing-room ;  while  Gretchen,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  partition,  sang  one  of  her  little  Ger- 
man love-ballads.  Then  the  great  bell  rang, 
and  the  workmen  came  streaming  down  the 
corridors ;  and  he  too,  hurried  away,  and  by  the 
door  of  the  lacquering  -  room  Gretchen's  rosy 
face  laughed  put  upon  him,  and  her  hand  touch- 
ed his  in  passing,  and  she  looked  into  his  eyes 
and  said, 

"Auf  Wiedersehen." 

Yet  still  it  seemed  that  a  voice,  her  voice, 
kept  singing  on,  though  she  had  gone,  and  the 
great  corridor  was  empty,  and  the  iron  gates 
were  shut.  And  then  he  opened  his  eyes — it 
was  a  dream ;  no  corridor,  no  finishing-room, 
no  great  lathe-bands  moving  to  and  fro,  no  buzz 
of  labor,  no  pant  of  the  toiling  engine  sending 
forth  its  pulse  of  life  through  all  the  mighty 
machine ;  only  the  little  sitting-room  again, 
with  its  old  familiar  pictures,  and  the  fire-light 
flashing  upon  Jean's  wood-work;  and  up  in 
one  corner,  on  a  bracket  which  she  had  made 
for  it,  his  first  cotton-reel  telescope,  that  won- 
derful achievement  of  his  childhood.  That  had 
made  the  dream,  that  would  break  it  again,  for 
it  would  not  quite  go.  Still  the  soft  music 
kept  singing  on,  as  he  had  listened  to  it  years 
and  years  ago,  a  rough -handed  mechanic  at 
his  lathe ;  the  same  tender  old  ballad,  with  its 
sweet  ending  of  perfect  peace, 

"  Dass  uns  die  Liebe  vereint." 

He  was  awake — surely  he  was  awake,  and  yet 
the  dream  would  not  break!  He  waited  for 
the  music  to  die  softly  out.  Instead,  it  began 
again, 

"Da !  da  liegst  mir  am  Ilcrzcn !" 

And  the  voice,  so  like  hers — nay,  sweeter,  if 
that  could  be.  It  filled  all  the  haunted  cham- 
bers of  memory.  It  told  over  again  the  dear 
story  of  three  years  ago.  It  painted  afresh 
the  picture  which  much  toil  and  many  cares 
had  dimmed.  It  overflowed  as  with  a  clear 
crystalline  tide  the  dry  rock  shores  of  the  past, 
and  every  leaf  and  tress  and  plume  unfolded, 
and  every  pebble  of  jasper  and  agate  which  had 
been  lying  unwatched  there,  sparkled  into 
beauty  again,  and  showed  like  a  living  jewel  in 
the  flood.  And  still  the  voice  kept  singing  on  ; 
and  scarce  knowing  if  he  dreamed  or  waked, 
Roger  rose  and  went  to  the  open  door  of  the 
room  into  which  Jean  had  gone.  What  more, 
then,  could  it  be  than  a  dream  that  Gretchen 
— the  blue-eyed,  peasant  girl  Gretchen,  in  her 
festa  dress,  with  the  Himmelblau  ribbon  gleam- 
ing among  her  sunny  hair,  sat  there  at  the 
piano  ?  And  as,  turning,  she  saw  him,  a  rosy 
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color  flooded  all  her  face,  and  she  came  shyly 
forward,  and  with  eyes  down-dropped,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  song  still  breathing  from  her 
lips,  she  said,  laying  her  hands  on  his, 

"The  Fraulein  Jean  has  made  it  that  I  should 
come  back  to  you  again." 

And  how  good  of  the  Fraulein  Jean  to  re- 
member, just  then,  that  she  must  go  away  to 
give  Gurtha  directions  about  her  master's  tea ! 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THEN  came  the  Festival  again,  rousing  Crux- 
borough  from  its  three  years'  nap;  and  flags 
floated  from  all  the  windows,  and  bells  pealed 
from  all  the  churches,  and  streams  of  gayly- 
dressed  people  poured  through  the  streets  as 
of  yore.  But  no  Madame  Fortebracchio,  in 
crimson  raiment,  smiled  upon  her  admiring  pub- 
lic now,  and  no  Notturino  skulked  after  dark 
into  the  old  college  yard,  and  no  Patch,  hol- 
low-eyed, prowled  about  the  assembly-room 
doors ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  no  one  had  yet 
been  able  to  find  out  who  was  to  sing  the  so- 
prano solos  of  Mr.  Grant's  new  cantata,  which 
was  to  be  performed  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  Festival. 

Not  even  the  chorus  singers,  the  members 
of  his  own  class,  who  had  been  practicing  their 
parts  so  industriously  for  the  last  month. 
That  visit  to  Leipsic  had  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  they  were  sure ;  but  why  no  name 
should  be  announced,  and  no  arrangements 
published,  they  should  like  very  much  to  know. 
However,  Mr.  Grant  was  satisfied,  or  he  would 
not  look  so  good-tempered,  and  rub  his  hands 
with  such  infinite  complacency  when  any  thing 
was  said  about  the  probable  success  of  the  per- 
formance. As  for  Mrs.  Grant,  she  was  in  a 
perfect  ecstasy,  told  every  body  that  her  hus- 
band's cantata  would  givo  the  Cruxborough 
people  such  a  surprise  as  they  had  not  had  for 
years  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  the  talk  of  the  city, 
she  was  quite  sure.  All  very  well,  every  body 
said — it  was  quite  right  for  a  wife  to  have  con- 
fidence in  her  own  husband's  doings;  but  still 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  thing  was 
really  over,  especially  as  nobody  knew  whom 
they  were  going  to  hear.  Surely,  if  the  parts 
were  distributed,  and  any  body  very  particular 
was  going  to  sing  the  soprano  solos,  there  need 
not  have  been  such  a  mystery  about  it. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  kindly  little  organist, 
all  Cruxborough  went  to  hear  his  cantata. 
The  body  ecclesiastical  mustered  in  full  force ; 
bishop,  dean,  canons,  sub-canons,  a  splendid  ar- 
ray of  them,  in  most  eligible  positions.  The 
body  civic,  too  ;  mayor,  corporation,  and  great 
city  officers,  besides  regular  Festival-goers,  am- 
ateurs, and  connoisseurs,  who  could  on  no  ac- 
count allow  a  novelty  to  be  produced  without 
being  there  to  give  their  opinion  about  it. 
Never  before,  on  an  opening  night,  had  the 
assembly-room  been  so  crowded ;  and  never  be- 


fore was  a  conductor  welcomed  with  so  hearty 
a  cheer  as  that  which  the  members  of  his  choir 
gave  to  Mr.  Grant,  when,  baton  in  hand,  he  took 
his  place  before  them,  looking  somewhat  ex- 
cited perhaps,  but  bright  and  resolute  and  hope- 
ful, as  if  sure  of  himself  and  sure  of  them,  and 
sure  of  his  audience,  and,  above  all,  sure  of 
success. 

The  overture  was  gone  through  perfectly — 
not  a  hitch,  not  a  jar  anywhere.  Then  came 
the  recitative  and  opening  solo  for  tenor  voice ; 
then  the  chorus.  After  that  came  a  trio  for 
male  voices,  and  then  the  first  soprano  air. 
Who  was  to  sing  it  ?  Mr.  Grant  himself  went 
down  to  the  artists'  room,  and  presently  came 
back,  leading  a  fair-haired  young  girl,  in  sim- 
ple dress  of  white  muslin,  neither  jewel  nor 
flower  nor  ornament  about  her,  only  a  snood  of 
blue  ribbon  in  that  shining  golden  coronal  which 
nature  had  given  her,  and  which  she  wore 
with  such  unconscious  grace.  Before  at  all  ac- 
knowledging the  greeting  of  the  audience,  she 
turned  and  bowed  low  to  the  chorus,  as  though 
recognizing  in  them  first  her  own  people,  dwell- 
ers with  her  in  the  land  of  song.  Then,  with 
a  grave,  quiet  smile,  she  waited  to  begin. 

One  moment  of  absolute,  entire  silence,  then 
such  a  noisy  burst  of  welcome  as  never  that 
old  room  had  listened  to  before  or  any  Crux- 
borough  people  given.  The  choir  singers  soon 
knew  that  fair  young  face  again,  and  their  en- 
thusiasm was  taken  up  by  the  people  below, 
who,  if  they  did  not  recognize  Gretchen,  were 
ready  enough  to  give  their  homage  to  the  grace- 
ful maiden's  loveliness.  She  took  it  all  very 
quietly.  It  did  not  seem  to  make  any  differ- 
ence to  her.  Only  just  at  first  her  eyes  wan- 
dered restlessly  over  the  room,  until  they  alight- 
ed on  the  quiet  corner  where  Jean  Monkeston 
and  her  brother  sat,  and  then  a  happy  smile 
broke  over  her  face ;  she  was  content. 

No  fear  for  Mr.  Grant's  cantata  now.  Grct- 
chcn  sang  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul.  She 
seemed  to  live  and  move  and  have  her  being 
in  the  music.  She  was  not  content  with  mere- 
ly taking  the  parts  allotted  to  her,  but  through 
every  chorus  her  voice  rang  out ;  she  sang  for 
the  love  of  her  work  and  for  her  love  of  the 
good  old  Kapellmeister,  and  a  splendid  success 
she  made  forMiim.  Again  and  again,  when  it 
was  over,  they  recalled  her ;  again  and  again 
she  came  forward,  always  with  him,  as  though 
she  would  not  take  any  praise  which  he  should 
not  share.  Her  gladness  was  more  for  him 
than  for  herself. 

Cruxborough  outdid  itself  in  enthusiasm.  A 
new  star  had  arisen  in  the  firmament  of  song, 
and  the  old  cathedral  city  had  been  privileged 
to  behold  its  first  appearance  above  the  horizon. 
A  little  of  the  future  prima  donna's  fame  must 
always  attach  itself  to  the  place  where  her 
earliest  success  had  been  won.  Cruxborough 
might  take  credit  to  itself  now  as  being  the 
patron  of  genius,  the  fosterer  both  of  art  and 
science.  It  had  scarcely  made  up  its  mind  to 
smile  upon  Urania  with  a  public  dinner  and  a 
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piece  of  plate,  when  lo !  Euterpe  came  forward 
to  bask  in  the  lustre  of  its  patronage,  and  add 
new  glory  to  its  annals.  Really,  the  place 
might  one  day  become  historical. 

"Astonishing,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Balmain, 
when  the  short  interval  between  the  cantata 
and  the  miscellaneous  selection  which  was  to 
follow  gave  an  opportunity  for  friendly  chatter. 
"To  think  that  three  years  ago  she  was  only 
a  lacquering  hand  at  the  Woolsthorpe  works ! 
Quite  a  low  sort  of  person,  I  should  fancy  ;  but 
extremely  pretty.  I  remember  now  perfectly 
well  seeing  her  at  the  last  Festival,  and  point- 
ing her  out  to  some  people  who  were  with  me. 
She  was  in  Mr.  Grant's  choir  then." 

"You  don't  say  so !"  returned  Captain  Dev- 
eron,  who  came  across  to  talk  over  the  perform- 
ance; "but  I  fancy  those  Woolsthorpe  works 
are  going  to  make  us  all  look  rather  small." 
And  he  glanced  into  the  corner  where  Roger 
Monkeston  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  knot 
of  gentlemen,  apparently  holding  a  reception, 
for  people  kept  continually  coming  and  going 
around  him.  "  I  suppose  that  young  fellow 
will  be  one  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights 
now.  He  quite  has  his  position  among  scien- 
tific people  in  London,  and  on  the  Continent 
can  go  where  he  likes  and  do  what  he  likes." 

"Really!  how  very  strange!  And  he  has 
not  the  least  air  of  society  about  him.  I  al- 
ways say  you  can  tell  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  manual  work.  They  never 
carry  themselves  like  born  gentlemen.  You  can 
see  at  once  that  they  are  not  the  real  thing. " 

And  Mrs,  Balmain  looked  complacently  over 
into  the  next  seat,  to  her  son  Cyril,  who,  just 
fresh  from  college,  and  never  having  had  occa- 
sion to  obey  the  apostolic  injunction  of  working 
with  his  own  hands,  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen,  pure  and  perfect,  of  the 
"  real  thing." 

"I  wonder  the  Monkestons  don't  get  into 
society  here,"  she  continued ;  "  one  never  meets 
them  anywhere.  I  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  introduced  the  young  man  to  a  few 
friends ;  but  I  dare  say  he  felt  he  was  not  cut 
out  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and,  you  know,  it 
makes  one  feel  so  awkward  when  a  man  does 
not  know  what  to  do.  And  then  scientific 
people  are  a  great  drag  in  company,  they  are 
so  dreadful  slow.  So  I  dropped  it." 

Mrs.  Balmain  made  a  sudden  pause,  and 
stared  persistently  into  empty  space,  while  Mrs. 
Ballinger  in  moire'  antique,  and  Matilda  in  any 
number  of  lilac  silk  flounces,  swept  magnifi- 
cently past.  The  Ballingers  had  come  out  a 
little  more  into  society  since  the  action  had 
been  decided  in  their  favor.  One  or  two  of 
their  old  set  had  been  to  call  upon  them.  They 
had  made  vigorous  attempts,  by  means  of  un- 
limited dinner-giving,  to  gather  a  fresh  circle ; 
and  having  succeeded  with  a  few  recent  resi- 
dents in  the  place,  to  whom  the  affair  of  the 
Martinet  bank  shares  had  not  yet  been  explain- 
ed, were  beginning  to  assume  a  little  of  the  old 
importance. 


"Disgusting!"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  shaking 
her  dress  before  the  hindmost  flounce  of  the 
lilac  silk  was  out  of  sight ;  "when  every  one 
knows  as  well  as  can  be  that  he  stole  the 
money,  although  it  could  not  be  proved  against 
him.  If  any  one  could  say  such  a  thing  of 
Augustus,  I  would  never  show  my  face  in  pub- 
lic again ;  and  to  see  them  flaunting  about  in 
that  way.  Of  course,  you  don't  know  them 
now,  do  you  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  answered  the  captain. 

"We  dropped  them  as  soon  as  the  facts 
came  out,  though  we  used  to  be  very  intimate. 
My  husband  said  the  dinners  he  ate  there  nev- 
er agreed  with  him,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it 
now.  I  can't  imagine  how  you  were  able  to 
endure  it  so  long,  Stanley."  And  Mrs.  Bal- 
main turned  to  her  son-in-law,  who  was  sitting 
next  her,  with  dear  Edie  by  his  side.  "But 
then,  I  say,  it  was  only  like  having  your  own 
given  to  you  again.  You  had  a  better  right 
to  it  than  any  one  else.  Do  you  ever  see  any 
thing  of  young  Monkeston  ?'' 

"Only  on  business, sometimes.  I  had  to  go 
to  the  works  the  other  week  with  some  com- 
missions from  a  friend,  and  I  told  him  Edie 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him  any  time  ; 
but*  I  fancy  he  is  getting  rather  too  grand  for 
us.  You  see,  when  a  fellow  is  patted  on  the 
head  by  lords  and  dukes,  and  that  sort  of  peo- 
ple, he  can  do  without  us." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Edie,  who  had  developed  now 
into  a  pretty  young  matron,  and  really  looked 
charming  in  her  wedding-silk,  "done  up"  with 
cerise  trimmings;  "but  you  know,  mamma, if 
we  had  kept  up  with  them  from  the  first,  it 
would  have  made  all  the  difference,  and  Mr. 
Monkeston  such  a  very  presentable  young  man, 
too.  I  am  quite  sorry,  for  Gracie's  sake,  be- 
cause, of  course,  he  will  be  settling  soon.  He 
can  not  always  poke  on  with  his  sister  in  that 
little  bit  of  a  house.  It  is  really  wonderful 
the  attention  people  pay  him  to  -  night.  Just 
look,  the  bishop  has  gone  up  to  speak  to  him 
now!  And  who  is  that  gentleman  with  the 
light  hair  standing  beside  them?" 

Edie  turned  to  ask  Captain  Deveron,  but 
that  gentleman  had  moved  away  when  Mrs. 
Balmain  brought  her  son-in-law  into  the  con- 
versation. Mr.  Armstrong  was  not  received  in 
the  very  best  circles  of  Cruxborough  society. 

"  Gone  over  to  the  Benfields !  What  a  nui- 
sance !  I  wish  we  had  kept  him  with  us — it 
looks  well  to  have  a  good  set  of  people  about 
one.  Cyril,  why  did  not  you  manage  to  have 
gone  on  talking  with  him  ?  But  there  is  Ma- 
jor Stoner  coming  —  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us. 
The  young  gentleman,  Major  Stoner,  with  the 
light  hair,  standing  between  the  bishop  and 
Mr.  Monkeston  ?" 

The  major  leveled  his  eyeglass  in  the  required 
direction. 

"  Oh !  that's  the  young  Earl  of  Cruxborough 
— don't  you  know  him  ?  They  say  he  goes  to 
the  works  two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  the 
old  countess  is  at  her  place  here — very  fond  o£ 
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astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know.  He  had  young  Monkeston 
out  to  The  Towers  this  last  summer,  I  believe, 
to  help  him  in  some  of  his  concerns.  They 
have  been  putting  up  a  dial  in  the  Italian  gar- 
den, and  the  earl  has  an  observatory,  and  I 
don't  know  what." 

And  then  the  major,  with  a  polite  bow,  moved 
away  to  some  of  his  fellow-officers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Balmain  was  all  very 
well,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  too  intimate 
with  the  Armstrongs. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like  it  ?"  said 
Edie  to  her  mamma.  "  But  of  course  it  is  only 
their  way  of  showing  kindness.  I  believe  the 
aristocracy  are  exceedingly  courteous  some- 
times to  that  sort  of  people;  but  they  mean 
nothing  by  it.  How  old  Matilda  Ballinger  be- 
gins to  look,  in  spite  of  her  expensive  dressing ! 
That  silk  of  hers  must  have  been  ten  guineas 
at  the  very  least." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Mrs.  Balmain,  loft- 
ily. "I  haven't  patience  with  such  extrava- 
gance. It  would  serve  them  right  if  the  hank 
broke  and  brought  them  to  nothing.  Nobody 
speaks  to  them  to-night,  though.  I  am  very 
glad  of  that.  Not  one  of  their  old  set  has  gone 
near  them.  Rather  a  difference  from  the  last 
Festival  time,  when  poor  Matilda  talked  so 
very  largely  of  her  prospects,  and  carried  her- 
self as  if  nothing  was  good  enough  for  her. 
You  were  scarcely  out  then,  Edie,  dear — you 
don't  remember  it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs. 
Ballinger  expected  things  would  turn  out  very 
differently.  Stanley,  the  people  seem  to  be 
dropping  away  a  little  just  now  from  Mr.  Monk- 
eston. I  do  wish  you  would  go  over  and  speak 
to  him,  and  if  you  can  bring  him  across  here  for 
a  minute  or  two,  do.  It's  just  as  well  to  appear 
intimate,  and  particularly  after  the  bishop  and 
Lord  Cruxborough  have  been  seen  speaking  to 
him.  He  could  scarcely  refuse,  if  you  asked 
him,  and  I  must  say  I  should  like  it.  If  Au- 
gustus was  here,  he  would  go  directly,  but  I 
dont  think  Cyril  has  ever  even  spoken  to  him." 

"It  is  no  use  now,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong; 
"he  is  moving  away  toward  the  door.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  going  to  offer  his  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Grant  and  the  young  lady.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  remembers  her  quite  well,  if  she  used 
to  work  in  the  lacquering-room  when  he  was  a 
greasy  mechanic  at  his  lathe.  Strange,  isn't  it, 
that  both  should  have  come  to  the  top  of  the 
•wheel  together  in  this  way?  There's  no  telling 
what  may  come  of  it.  And  such  a  lovely  face, 
too,  as  the  girl  has." 

"Pretty,  certainly,  but  nothing  more  than 
that ;  and  quite  what  I  should  call  a  low  air 
ubout  her — no  style  in  her  manner  of  carrying 
herself.  So  very  different  from  that  delight- 
ful Madame  Fortebracchio !  I  could  have  sat 
before  her  for  an  hour,  and  wished  no  other 
treat  than  simply  looking  at  her,  she  was  al- 
ways so  exquisitely  got  up.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten the  point-lace  she  wore  at  the  last  Fes- 
tival. I  told  Augustus  to  secure  me  front  seats 


on  purpose  to-night — you  like  to  have  a  good 
view  of  the  dresses ;  but  dear  me  !  one  might 
have  saved  one's  self  the  trouble.  A  sixpenny 
white  muslin,  such  as  I  wouldn't  have  let  you 
wear,  Edie,  for  even  a  nursery  party.  It's  per- 
fectly ridiculous  !" 

And  Mrs.  Balmain  smoothed  out  her  deli- 
cate dove-colored  satin,  and  adjusted  her  scar- 
let opera-cloak.  The  orchestra  was  beginning 
to  fill  again  now,  and  the  people  were  settling 
down  in  their  places.  What  a  queer  thing  it 
would  be  if  young  Monkeston  really  did  throw 
himself  aAvny  upon  that  German  peasant  girl, 
and  bring  her  home  to  the  little  bow-windowed 
house;  quite  a  romance,  and,  for  her  own  part, 
she  did  not  think  she  should  object  to  call  upon 
them.  Any  one  with  a  voice  was  so  very  use- 
ful, sometimes,  at  an  evening  party ;  and  most 
likely,  if,  as  people  whispered,  she  was  engaged 
for  the  concert  season  in  London — Mrs.  Grant 
had  said  so,  she  understood,  to  Captain  Deve- 
ron — why,  her  manners  might  acquire  a  little 
more  style,  and,  by  the  time  the  wedding  came 
off,  she  might  be  quite  presentable  in  society. 
A  curious  thing,  though,  a  very  curious  thing  ! 

"  But  still,  Stanley,  when  he  comes  in  again, 
perhaps  before  the  concert  is  over,  I  should  like 
you  to  try  if  you  can  not  get  him  across  to  us 
for  a  minute  or  two." 

And  Stanley  promised  he  would  try. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

BUT  Roger  Monkeston  and  his  sister  did  not 
come  back  any  more.  They  went  into  the  art- 
ists' room,  where  Mr.  Grant  and  little  Gretchen 
were  surrounded  by  the  creme  de  la  creme  of 
Cruxborough  and  its  neighborhood.  The  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  beautiful  young  soprano 
had  soon  been  buzzed  about  all  over  the  room. 
Mrs.  Grant  had  whispered  it  to  Captain  Deveron 
after  the  first  solo,  and  Captain  Deveron  had 
whispered  it  to  the  bishop  and  his  party,  and 
from  them  it  had  spread  in  all  directions,  un- 
til, by  the  time  the  cantata  was  finished,  every 
one  knew  that  the  singer  who  had  assured  its 
success  was  the  little  lacquering  gill  of  the 
Woolsthorpe  works. 

And  if  they  had  been  fascinated  by  her  sweet 
voice,  they  were  still  more  enslaved — those,  at 
least,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  artists'  room — by  the  artless 
simplicity  of  her  manners,  as  she  stood  there 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  amateurs 
and  professionals  and  Festival  guests  who 
crowded  round  her.  Gretchen  was  irresistible. 
The  most  perfect  self-possession,  acquired  by 
long  experience  in  the  great  world  of  social 
life,  could  not  have  been  half  so  exquisite  as 
the  wondering  grace  with  which  she  received 
the  homage  attendant  upon  her  first  great  suc- 
cess. She  had  not  expected  it ;  it  puzzled  and 
bewildered  her.  The  orchestra  was  her  own 
place.  Singing  there,  she  was  at  home  and 
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forgot  every  thing  else ;  but  all  this  hum  of 
flattery  and  compliment,  this  pressing  round 
her  as  if  she  had  done  some  great  thing,  when 
she  had  but  told  out  in  her  native  language  the 
thought  that  was  in  her — what  did  it  mean? 
Gretchen  listened  with  the  prettiest  wonder  in 
the  world. 

"Charming!"  said  the  old  Countess  of 
Cruxborough  aside  to  her  son,  after  she  had 
been  chatting  for  five  minutes  with  the  fair  lit- 
tle singer.  "And  her  broken  English  is  de- 
licious !  If  she  keeps  those  sweet  manners  she 
will  take  London  by  storm.  What  a  thousand 
pities  she  has  not  been  trained  for  the  stage! 
She  would  make  her  fortune  in  two  or  three 
seasons." 

And  then,  after  a  word  or  two  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  composer,  my  lady  swept  away  to 
her  carriage,  leaving  Mr.  Grant  and  Gretchen 
talking  over  the  different  parts  of  the  cantata. 
The  room  was  thinning  now,  for  the  second 
part  of  the  concert  had  already  begun,  but  the 
conductor's  work  was  done  for  to-night;  he 
was  not  going  back  to  the  orchestra  again. 

"I  see  you  keep  your  old  fondness  for  blue," 
he  said,  ligTitly  touching  the  ribbon  in  Gretchen's 
hair.  "  How  well  I  remember  your  having  it 
just  like  that  three  years  ago,  when  Madame 
Fortebracchio  sent  for  you  into  the  canon's 
vestry,  and  we  all  thought  you  looked  so  pret- 
ty." 

"It  is  the  same,  then, "said  Gretchen,  with 
a  rosy  flush  upon  her  cheeks ;  but  that  might 
only  be  for  the  Kapellmeister's  compliment  and 
the  proud  satisfaction  which  he  showed  in  his 
young  pupil.  "  I  have  kept  it  carefully  all  the 
time.  I  do  love  this  ribbon,  for  it  binds  me 
to  my  old  life  here,  when  you  were  all  so  good 
to  me.  Ah!  do  I  not  also  remember  when  I 
wore  it,  so  long  ago  ?  Always  will  I  keep  it, 
for  that  it  is  to  me  like  a  story  which  I  love  to 
hear." 

And  she  took  an  end  of  the  ribbon  and  laid 
her  cheek  upon  it,  with  a  tender,  caressing 
touch.  Roger,  chatting  not  far  off  with  a  lit- 
tle knot  of  gentlemen,  heard  what  she  said, 
and  his  heart  beat  with  fresh  hope.  Gretchen 
had  never  forgotten  ;  Gretchen  had  never  been 
untrue.  Jean  had  told  him  all  about  every 
thing — how  the  Signor  Notturino  had  deceived 
them  both,  how  the  poor  child  had  been  think- 
ing all  these  years  that  they  had  given  over 
caring  for  her,  how  she  tried  to  bear  it  and 
be  patient,  and  how  she  had  toiled  on  through 
these  three  years  at  her  music,  and  won,  at 
last,  with  neither  help  nor  patronage,  to  her 
own  place ;  but  through  all  she  had  been  faith- 
ful to  the  past.  Thinking  herself  unremem- 
bered  she  had  remembered  still ;  and  now, 
standing  at  the  threshold  of  her  beautiful  art- 
life,  she  cherished  the  memory  of  the  old  days. 
They  were  to  her  even  yet  "a  story  which  I 
love  to  hear." 

Roger  stood  there  after  his  friends  had  left 
him,  as  if  in  a  dream,  looking  through  the  gold- 
en gate  which  those  few  words  of  Gretchen's 


had  opened  to  him,  until  Jean  came  up — Jean, 
who  had  no  place  in  the  congratulations,  who 
was  the  centre  of  no  eager  knot  of  admirers, 
who  could  only  stay  in  her  quiet  little  corner 
afar  off,  and  find  her  brightness  in  the  reflect- 
ed joy  of  those  she  loved. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  go  now,  Roger.  I 
should  think  the  fly  has  been  waiting  ever  so 
long." 

He  started  ;  he  had  been  watching  Gretchen 
as  she  chatted  so  brightly  and  innocently  with 
Mr.  Grant.  What  a  pretty  picture  she  made, 
standing  there  in  front  of  the  crimson  draper- 
ies, the  white  muslin  dress  floating  cloud-like 
round  her,  the  blue -hooded  cloak  gathered 
loosely  with  one  hand,  her  face  lighted  up  with 
perfect  joy  and  content  as  the  delighted  little 
Kapellmeister  told  her  how  bravely  she  had 
done  her  part!  And  yet  there  was  all  the 
old  simplicity  about  her.  It  was  the  same 
rich,  girlish  smile  which  had  flashed  out  upon 
him  three  years  ago  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Woolsthorpe  works  —  the  same  free,  fearless 
maiden  grace  which  had  won  his  heart  then, 
only  touched  now  into  the  rarer  beauty  of  the 
artist -woman.  It  was  so  like  being  in  the 
singing-class  again  to  see  her  standing  there, 
bright-eyed,  eager,  happy ;  just  as  she  used  to 
look  as  he  waited  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  before  they  had  their  walk  together  to 
the  college  yard.  Almost  he  could  have  gone 
up  to  her  now,  and  bidden  her  away,  and  taken 
her  to  Mrs.  Bratchet's  little  kitchen,  and  then 
have  loitered  outside,  waiting  to  hear  her  voice 
in  the  good  old  woman's  evening  hymn.  And 
Jean  had  given  it  all  to  him  again — Jean,  who 
must  sit  forever  lonely  by  her  own  fireside,  near- 
est, dearest,  and  best  to  none. 

He  took  her  little  brown  hand  into  his.  Mr. 
Grant  led  Gretchen,  and  they  came  away.  But 
it  had  been  noised  about  in  the  town  that  the 
lacquering  girl  had  come  back,  and  the  men 
and  women  from  the  Woolsthorpe  works  had 
congregated  round  the  doors ;  and  when  they 
caught  sight  of  the  golden  curls  again  and  the 
fair  young  face,  which  they  knew  so  well  of  old, 
they  sent  up  a  shout  of  welcome,  louder,  heart- 
ier, and  longer  even  than  that  which  had  almost 
shaken  the  walls  of  the  assembly-room  an  hour 
before.  And  then  some  of  the  more  enthusi- 
astic among  them  unharnessed  the  horses,  and 
insisted  upon  drawing  the  carriage  themselves ; 
and  some  must  shake  hands  with  her,  and  some 
must  speak,  and  some  must  have  if  it  were  but 
a  smile ;  and  Patch,  keeping  away  in  the  back- 
ground, watched  it  all,  and  then  sat  down  on 
the  Minuter  steps,  in  the  cold  and  dark,  to  see 
the  carriage  dragged  up  to  the  door  of  the  lit- 
tle house  at  the  east  front,  and  Gretchen  disap- 
pear, amidst  cheers  and  shouts  and  hurras  and 
waving  of  hats,  into  the  quiet  shelter  of  Roger 
Monkeston's  home. 

"It  looks  as  if  that  was  going  to  be  it,"  said 
the  dark-faced  woman  to  herself,  as,  when  all 
was  still  again,  she  got  up  to  go  away.  "So 
there  comes  the  day  to  one,  and  the  night  to 
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another,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  we  lie  down 
and  die." 

And  with  a  sigh  she  turned  from  the  glow 
she  had  made  for  others,  to  the  gloom  she  had 
made  for  herself. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

NEXT  day  Gretchen  sang  the  soprano  solos 
of  the  "  Messiah  "  in  the  gre^t  Domkirche. 

Mrs.  Bratchet  was  there,  of  course.  The 
good  woman  had  only  been  kept  in  the  dark 
until  the  cantata  was  safely  over,  and  then 
Gurtha  had  been  sent  to  tell  her  the  whole 
story,  and  to  take  her  a  new  dress  and  bonnet 
— Grctchen's  present — in  which  to  appear  at 
the  Festival.  The  girl  would  fain  have  gone 
first  thing  in  the  morning  to  have  seen  her  old 
friend,  but  Jean  made  her  sit  still,  and  take 
care  of  her  strength  for  the  oratorio.  She 
would  not  let  her  go  to  see  Patch  either,  nor 
were  they  to  come  to  see  her  until  the  after- 
noon performance  was  done  with  ;  then  Gret- 
chen should  sit  in  state  to  receive  company, 
the  company  being  a  washer  -  woman  and  a 
lacquering  woman,  who  were  to  come  in  for 
an  hour  after  the  oratorio.  What  would  Crux- 
borough  have  said  if  it  had  known  of  the  ar- 
rangement ? 

What  would  it  have  said,  too,  if  it  could 
have  peeped  into  the  queer  old  organ-loft  of 
the  Minster  on  that  second  day  of  the  Festi- 
val, and  seen  the  guests  who,  by  Mr.  Grant's 
arrangement,  had  been  accommodated  with 
places  there  ?  The  guinea  people  in  the  front 
seats  of  the  nave,  who  saw  heads  moving  be- 
hind the  screen,  thought  most  likely  some  high- 
ly-favored aristocrats  had  been  taken  there  to 
listen  to  the  performance  in  perfect  privacy ; 
the  Countess  of  Cruxborough  possibly,  with 
the  young  earl,  and  perhaps  the  royal  duke 
and  duchess,  who  had  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  being  present  at  one  of  the  oratorios. 
A  mistake  entirely.  For  that  was  Mrs.  Brat- 
chet's  new  black  silk  bonnet,  which  kept  bob- 
bing restlessly  up  and  down  ;  now  almost  out 
of  sight  as  the  worthy  lady's  feelings  quite 
overpowered  her,  and  she  was  fain  to  subside 
into  a  fourpenny  pocket-handkerchief;  now 
stretched  forward  as  far  as  possible  behind  the 
crumbling  old  pinnacle  work,  that  its  owner 
might  catch  a  sight  of  the  waving  flowers  and 
feathers  and  ribbons  below,  and  far  away,  be- 
yond them  all,  the  white  robes  and  glistening 
golden  hair  of  little  Gretchen  among  the  solo 
singers.  And  the  tall  thin  woman,  who  never 
stirred  once,  but  sat  like  a  wooden  figure  far 
back  out  of  sight,  was  Patch,  who  had  had  a 
holiday  given  her  on  purpose  to  come  to  the 
Festival.  And  the  tiny  little  person,  almost 
hidden  behind  a  huge  panel  of  Gothic  work, 
was  Jean  Monkeston ;  and  the  gentleman  whom 
the  nave  people  mistook  for  a  royal  duke  or  the 
Earl  of  Cruxborough,  was  none  other  than  a 
10 


certain  young  mechanic,  whose  hands  had  only 
within  the  last  three  years  been  purified  from 
touch  of  engine-grease,  and  who  had  not  yet 
burned  or  given  away  Ihe  workman's  blouse  in 
which  he  had  stood  for  many  an  hour  at  his 
bench,  an  alien  and  an  outcast  from  all  privi- 
leges whatsoever  of  polite  society. 

"  But,  law,  now  to  think  on  it  all  I"  said  Mrs. 
Bratchet,  when,  after  the  performance  was  over, 
the  occupants  of  the  "  royal"  pew,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Patch,  who  preferred  strolling  about 
a  little,  had  come  across,  and  were  comfortably 
settled  down  again  in  the  old-fashioned  house 
at  the  east  end.  "  How  things  does  turn  their- 
selves  round,  to  be  sure,  in  this  here  world ! 
To  think  as  I  should  ever  live  to  see  her  stand- 
ing up  there  like  one  of  the  Almighty's  blessed 
angels,  and  singing  that  beautiful  while  you 
might  have  almost  took  your  Bible  oath  she 
belonged  to  'em.  I  wouldn't  say  it,  Miss  Jean, 
if  she  was  here  to  listen,  but  being  as  she's  gone 
into  t'other  room  to  rest  herself  a  bit,  bless  her! 
there's  no  harm  to  tell  what  you  think,  and  it 
beat  me,  it  did,  fairly.  I  could  have  cried, 
only  for  the  new  bonnet  as  the  sweet  creature 
sent  me,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  luck  to  ha' 
spotted  the  strings  first  time  using  of  'em  ;  but 
them  choruses  was  beautiful.  When  they  all 
started  shouting  right  up,  I  could  ha' joined  in 
too,  if  it  hadn't  been  again'  the  custom,  as  I'm 
never  a  woman  that  does  what  isn't  proper. 
Law!  Miss  Jean,  it  was  almost  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  'Glory  Hallelujah!'  when  we  get 
uncommon  lively  at  the  prayer-meeting,  and  it 
isn't  in  nature  you  can  say  for  it  more  than 
that. 

"And  for  as  lovely  as  she  looked  too,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bratchet,  who  always  found  great 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  close  when  she  was 
once  launched  out  into  conversation.  "Just 
like  a  picter.  And  that  blue  ribbon  in  her 
hair,  as  she  were  always  such  a  one  for  a  bit 
of  blue  when  she  could  get  it,  bless  her!  I 
mind  as  well  as  can  be  yon  last  Festival,  just 
afore  she  went  away.  I  seed  her  with  a  bit  o' 
ribbon  just  like  that,  and  what  store  she  did 
set  by  it,  to  be  sure,  and  I  couldn't  but  think 
as  somebody  more'n  common  had  gived  it  her; 
and  I  axed  her,  but  she  sort  o'  fired  up  same 
as  she  didn't  often  do,  and  I  made  sure  there 
was  more  in  it  nor  what  I  saw-,  and  it  were  as 
like  as  two  pins  to  what  she  had  on  to-day." 

Eoger,  lying  back  in  the  easy-chair,  smiled 
to  hear  that,  and  he  would  perhaps  have  made 
willing  Mrs.  Bratchet  say  a  little  more  about  it, 
only  just  then  Gretchen  came  in,  in  her  Fes- 
tival dress,  bright,  smiling,  happy,  with  scarce- 
ly a  touch  of  tiredness  on  her  young  face. 

"Ah!  Frau  Bratchet,"  she  said,  laying  her 
two  hands  on  the  old  woman's  shoulder,  and 
kissing  the  wrinkled  yet  kindly  old  cheeks,  "  do 
you,  then,  quite  forgive  me  that  I  went  away 
from  you?  It  was  not  I  indeed  who  made  it 
so.  And  I  had  much  thought  of  you." 

"Forgive  you,  honey?"  and  Mrs.  Bratchet 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  the  al- 
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ready  tear-soaked  handkerchief  which  had  done 
so  much  duty  at  the  Festival, "  it's  me  as  should 
ax  that,  to  think  as  I  ever  took  up  a  wrong 
thought  again'  you,  only  you  see  it  was  with 
never  having  a  message  nor  nothing,  as  it  stands 
to  reason  one  can't  see  through  it  all  at  once, 
as  you  may  say.  And  your  box  left  there  un- 
der the  bed,  honey,  as  it's  many  and  many  a 
time  one  and  another  of  'em  has  been  at  me 
for  to  open  it  out,  and  sell  it  for  what  it  would 
make ;  but,  says  I,  no,  it's  no  business  of  mine, 
says  I,  to  go  meddling  with  other  folk's  things, 
and  maybe  some  day  she'll  come  back  for  it 
herself.  And  here  you  are,  honey,  and  there's 
the  box,  and  you  shall  have  it  for  the  fetching, 
whenever  you've  a  mind  to." 

"No,  Frau  Bratchet,  it  shall  be  to  you  now. 
I  want  nothing  of  all  that  I  had  in  those  years, 
save  only  my  blue  ribbon,  which  I  promised 
myself  I  would  wear,  when  in  your  Domkirche 
I  was  at  last  permitted  to  sing.  All  the  rest 
you  must  have." 

"Why,  honey,  and  is  it  the  very  same? 
Goodness !  now,  to  think  what  care  you  must 
have  taken  on  it.  I  were  telling  Miss  Jean,  a 
bit  since,  how  I  minded  of  a  blue  ribbin  as  you 
used  to  set  a  deal  of  store  by,  and  it  lay  strong 
upon  my  mind  as  what  it  were  summut  more'n 
common,  but  I  didn't — " 

"Ah!  Frau  Bratchet,"  said  Gretchen,  col- 
oring, "but  say  did  you  love  to  hear  me  sing 
at  the  Festival?  You  have  not  yet  told  me 
any  thing." 

And  the  rosy  face  flashed  quickly  away  into 
the  shadow ;  not  so  quickly,  though,  that  Jean, 
sitting  quietly  by,  failed  to  see  the  deepening 
glow  upon  it. 

"  Why,  honey,  it  seems  overnear  hand  yet 
to  say  what  I  think  about  it,  but  it  isn't  often 
I  get  more  of  a  start  nor  what  I  did  last  night, 
when  Gurtha  come  to  me  and  told  me  you  was 
back  again  among  us,  and  to  sing  i'  the  Minster 
this  afternoon.  And  you  did  right,  Miss  Jean, 
not  to  tell  me  afore,  for  I  couldn't  have  kept 
it  in,  no,  not  if  I'd  tied  my  tongue  up  ever  so. 
And  says  I,  Gurtha,  I  says,  I'll  go  hear  her, 
that  will  I,  if  I  live  on  bread -and -cheese  a 
whole  week  for  it,  and  hev  a  new  dress  to  my 
back  and  all ;  for  you  see  I'd  got  a  bit  of  mon- 
ey laid  by,  with  the  fifteen -and -sixpence  as 
Patch  brought  me,  and  it  as  good  as  lost  this 
nearly  three  years ;  and  Gurtha  she  was  a  bit 
sly,  and  didn't  tell  me  the  thick  end  on  it  at  the 
first,  only  miss  had  come  back,  and  you  was  all 
agoing  to  the  music  together ;  and  says  Ir  I'll 
iron  out  my  Sunday  apron,  and  get  a  pair  o' 
new  strings  to  my  bonnet,  so  as  nobody  sha'n't 
be  ashamed  of  me,  and  I'll  manage  to  slip  in 
somewhere  among  the  back  seats,  where  it 
don't  cost  much.  And  then  Gurtha  she  up  and 
she  says,  I  don't  need  to  spend  my  money  that 
way,  for  you  was  going  to  treat  me ;  and  she 
kind  o'  flung  it  at  me,  for  you  see,  Miss  Jean, 
she  don't  like  these  here  musicking  places,  no, 
nor  ever  did,  and  wouldn't  go  to  'em  herself, 
not  if  you  was  to  beg  and  pray  of  her  to,  which 


is  the  same  with  me  in  a  general  way,  and 
looks  upon  'em  as  vanity,  only  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference when  them  as  you've  done  for  like  your 
own  comes  back,  and  you  know  it's  all  right ; 
and  so  says  I,  well,  that  fixes  it,  and  there's  the 
bit  of  ribbin  for  strings,  and  I  started  reckon- 
ing what  they'd  come  to,  when  Gurtha  she  out 
with  a  big  parcel,  and  says  she,  the  young  lady's 
sent  you  this;  and  when  I  come  to  open  it, 
there  was  the  dress  as  you  see  me  in  it  at  the 
present,  honey,  and  my  very  best  duty  and  serv- 
ice to  you  for  it ;  §nd  then  the  bonnet,  so  as  if 
I'd  picked  and  chose  it  my  own  self  it  couldn't 
have  been  more  suitabler  to  any  body  profess- 
ing godliness ;  which  it  isn't  right  to  set  one's 
self  out  in  gay  apparel.  But  black  silk  there's 
no  one  can  go  against,  and  takes  to  pieces,  and 
sponges,  arid  looks  as  good  as  new  again,  so  as 
it'll  last  me  my  lifetime,  if  I'm  spared.  And 
when  they  was  both  spread  out  afore  me,  I  was 
that  pleased  I  could  have  cried  my  eyes  out ; 
and  says  I  to  Gurtha,  'Fall  to,  honey,  and  we'll 
have  a  bit  of  singing;'  and  we  both  on  us  sang 
'Glory  Hallelujah!'  right  through.  Ay,  Mr. 
Monkeston,  you  may  laugh  and  welcome,  but 
it  lifts  you  up  wonderful,  does  a  bit  of  praise. 
When  I'm  happy  I  sing,  and  when  I'm  a  bit 
the  other  way  I  kneel  me  down  and  pray  out 
loud,  and  there's  generally  a  blessing  comes 
with  it.  That's  my  science,  Mr.  Roger,  and  I 
can  see  as  far  with  it  as  you  can,  with  all  your 
fine  telescopes  and  things." 

"  Very  likely,  Mrs.  Bratchet ;  there's  a  great 
deal  I  can't  see  with  them.  But  it  wasn't  the 
singing  that  amused  me  just  now." 

"  Then,  please,  sir,  what  was  it  ?  for  you 
looked  uncommon  funny.  I've  seed  you  look 
that  way  many  a  time,  Mr.  Roger,  when  there's 
been  something  to  come  after  it." 

"  Well,  I  wns  thinking  that  there  will  never 
be  silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  after  you  go  there." 

Mrs.  Bratchet  looked  puzzled,  as  if  a  new 
theological  difficulty  had  dawned  upon  her. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Roger,  I  don't  doubt  but  what  I 
shall  keep  going  pretty  well.  It's  in  me,  that's 
where  it  is,  and  folks  must  live  according  to 
their  lights;  and  I've  oft  thought,  when  I've 
been  set  studying  by  myself,  as  that  must  have 
been  an  uncommon  dull  time  when  the  blessed 
angels  was  all  a-waiting  and  a-wondering,  and 
never  no  telling  what  was  to  come  next.  It's 
a  deal  more  to  my  liking  where  it  says  they 
don't  rest  day  nor  night.  I'm  one  as  wants  to 
be  always  doing,  Mr.  Roger,  same  as  yon  poor 
woman,  Patch,  as  you  don't  never  catch  her 
sitting  still  a  minute,  only  when  she's  that  spent 
she  can't  stir  herself.  And,  law,  Miss  Jean, 
what  a  story  that  is,  to  be  sure,  as  I  could 
scarce  believe  my  ears  when  Gurtha  told  me, 
and  such  a-carrying  on  as  she  must  have  had, 
poor  thing,  afore  it  come  to  that  with  her  as  she 
couldn't  live  with  him  no  longer.  Eh,  Miss 
Jean,  but  there's  some  folks  gets  one  thing  and 
some  gets  another.  To  think  of  my  old  man 
now,  as  there  was  never  a  cross  word  betwixt 
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us,  and  burying  him  at  last  with  a  widow's  cap 
and  every  thing  proper,  as  Mrs.  Monkeston 
herself,  bless  her!  give  me,  for  it  was  when 
she  lived  at  the  Willowmarshes ;  and  a  stone 
put  up,  as  I  said  he  should  have  it  if  I  starved 
myself  for  a  year,  and  the  sweetest  of  verses  on 
it  you  ever  saw,  and  goes  to  it  reg'lar,  Miss 
Jean,  on  the  day  as  he  was  took  from  me,  and 
keeps  his  few  bits  of  things,  ay,  and  wouldn't 
part  with  'em,  no,  not  if  it  was  for  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver!" 

And  a  tear  did  drop  on  the  new  bonnet- 
strings,  after  all,  but  Mrs.  Bratchet  wiped  it  off 
carefully,  and  then,  turning  to  Gretchen,  set  off 
upon  another  track. 

"  They  say  you're  going  to  London,  honey, 
among  all  the  grand  folk,  but  I  lay  you  won't 
forget  us ;  and  maybe  you'll  be  coming  back 
afore  Chresamus-time,  for  it  stands  to  reason 
you'll  like  to  hear  the  anthems  and  all  that,  as 
I've  heard  tell  there  isn't  a  place  anywhere 
where  they  do  'em  better  nor  what  they  do 
here,  though,  to  my  thinking,  it's  more  to  profit 
when  the  congregation  joins  in,  same  as  they 
do  at  our  chapel ;  but  that's  as  folks  likes  it, 
and  there  may  come  a  blessing  both  ways, 
when  there's  a  willing  spirit  and  a  waiting 
frame ;  not  but  what  I'd  a  deal  rather  join  in 
myself,  though,  for  that  matter,  and  couldn't 
scarce  hold  still  a  bit  since  i'  the  Minster  when 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus  got  agate.  Law,  Miss 
Jean,  it  stirred  me  up,  it  did,  while  I  scarce 
knew  where  I  was,  nor  what  I  were  doing ; 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  as  the  reg'lations  went 
again'  it,  I  could  ha'  given  tongue  as  loud  as 
any  of  'em — ay,  and  with  as  good  a  reason,  too, 
for  if  there's  any  body  needs  to  shout  'Glory 
Hallelujah!'  it's  Deborah  Bratchet,  a  sinner 
saved  by  grace,  and  a  blessed  hope  laid  up  for 
me,  as  I'm  only  waiting  and  trusting  while  it 
all  comes  true ;  and  my  old  man  yonder,  bless 
him !  ready  for  rne,  as  I  seemed  to  see  him  as 
fair  as  could  be  up  among  the  angels,  when 
they  was  a-singing  'Worthy  is  the  Lamb,'  and 
him  with  his  crown  and  his  palm-branch,  and 
his  white  robes,  as  it  isn't  a  deal  longer  I'll  be 
kep'  away  from  him  now,  please  the  Lord  to 
let  me  hear  the  bridegroom's,  voice,  and  go  in 
to  the  marriage-supper,  which'll  be  a  deal  bet- 
ter nor  even  what  the  Festival  is,  and  all  on  us 
joining  in  too,  same  as  it  can't  be  i'  the  Min- 
ster. And  now,  Miss  Gretchen,  honey — " 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
shook  out  her  dress,  and  stroked  down  her 
muslin  apron,  and  pulled  her  bonnet  a  little 
more  forward,  and,  taking  a  glass  of  wine  which 
Jean  had  just  poured  out  for  her,  looked  round 
about  upon  the  little  company,  and  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  solemnities  of  a  set  speech. 

"Miss  Gretchen,  honey — " 

"  No,  no,  good  Fran  Bratchet,  I  will  not  have 
it  so.  I  like  not  your  'Miss' — there  is  to  me 
no  sound  of  home  in  it — let  it  still  be  as  in  the 
old  time." 

"Bless  you,  honey!  I  thought  that  waa 
what  you  would  say,  for  I  knowed  you  hadn't 


forgot  the  old  times ;  but  when  I  see  you  set 
there,  just  for  all  the  world  like  a  real  picter, 
wi'  that  beautiful  white  muslin,  like  the  wise 
virgins  in  the  Minster  windows,  as  I've  looked 
at  'em  many  and  many  a  time,  it  didn't  seem 
paying  proper  respect  not  to  make  a  difference. 
But  as  you've  give  me  leave,  it  shall  be  just 
the  old  way,  while  I  get  the  right  to  call  you 
missis,  which,  if  every  body  thought  as  I  do,  it 
wouldn't  be  a  long  while  first.  And  so,  honey, 
here's  my  grateful  thanks  to  you  for  the  gownd 
and  the  bonnet " — and  Mrs.  Bratchet  courtesied 
— "  which  I'll  keep  'em  with  the  greatest  of  care 
while  my  dying  day,  if  I'm  spared,  and  couldn't 
have  been  more  suitable,  not  if  I'd  picked  and 
chose  'em  my  own  self  out  of  all  Cruxborough  ; 
and  health  and  happiness,  and  every  thing  else, 
as  the  best  of  well-wishers  could  ask  it  for  you ; 
and  my  humble  obedience  to  you,  Miss  Jean  " 
— and  Mrs.  Bratchet  made  a  second  courtesy 
— "and  a  many  thanks  for  all  you've  done  for 
me,  as  it's  a  good  friend  you've  been,  and  no 
mistake ;  and  your  dear  mother,  bless  her ! 
afore  you,  as  never  let  me  want  when  she  had 
it  to  give;  and  Mr.  Monkeston,  sir" — Mrs. 
Bratchet  courtesied  a  third  time — "my  respect 
and  duty,  and  a  bonnie  wife  when  the  time 
comes,  and  not  far  to  seek  her  neither,  as  I  al- 
ways says  don't  look  into  the  middle  of  next 
week  for  your  mercies,  for  you'll  find  'em 
nigher  hand  nor  that ;  and  a  blessing  on  your 
basket  and  your  store,  same  as  you  couldn't 
have  it  if  you  was  like  a  many,  Mr.  Roger,  as 
don't  know  the  difference  betwixt  their  own 
and  other  people's — a-scrapin'  and  a- gather- 
in'— " 

Mrs.  Bratchet  paused,  for  just  then  the  door 
was  opened  quietly,  and  Patch  looked  in. 

"Come  along,  Patch,"  said  Roger,  cheerily. 
"  Mrs.  Bratchet  is  drinking  our  healths,  and 
you  are  just  in  time  to  join  her." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  not  just  now ;  but  I 
wish  you  good  health  all  the  same,  and  never 
to  want  a  friend  so  long  as  one  can  do  you 
good.  I  only  thought  I  would  come  in  and 
tell  you  something  I've  just  heard,  as  I  was 
talking  to  the  waiter  at  the  'Cruxborough 
Arms ' — Mr.  Ballinger  has  got  his  own  at  last, 
Martinet's  bank  has  failed,  and  he  is  a  ruined 
man." 

And,  quietly  as  she  had  opened  it,  Patch 
shut  the  doer,  and  went  away. 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Mrs.  Bratchet,  as  usual,  was  the  first  to 
break  it.  Taking  up  her  glass,  she  proceeded 
with  her  speech : 

"Serve  him  right;  and  if  it  all  come  upon 
hisself,  and  nobody  else  hurt,  I'd  call  it  a  good 
ending  to  a  bad  business.  I've  lived  eight- 
and-sixty  year  come  next  Candlemas-day,  if 
I'm  spared,  and  I  never  knew  yet  but  what  a 
man  had  his  vittles  brought  to  him  same  as  he'd 
cooked  'em  ;  and  I  lay  now  he'll  wish  he'd 
stuck  to  his  own  kettle.  They  say  stolen  broth 
takes  a  deal  o'  minding,  fear  it  boils  over  when 
your  back's  turned,  and  that's  way  with  hisn. 
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And  now,  here's  my  love  and  duty  again,  and 
the  best  of  blessings  to  you,  every  one,  and 
may  you  live  contented,  and  die  respected  ; 
and  a  happy  meeting  for  us  all  up  yonder 
with  them  as  is  gone  before.  I  can't  add 'no 
more  to  that." 

And  Mrs.  Bratchet  drank  her  wine,  and 
then,  with  a  succession  of  backward  courtesies, 
and  many  a  smile  and  many  a  tear  chasing 
each  other  over  her  honest  old  face,  she  made 
her  way  to  the  door  and  disappeared,  to  talk  it 
all  over  again  with  Gurtha  in  the  kitchen. 

Half  an  hour  later  Roger  and  Grctchen,  only 
those  two,  stood  alone  together  in  the  little  par- 
lor. Her  hands  were  loosely  clasped,  the  flick- 
ering fire  -  light  played  upon  her  face,  coming 
and  going  with  the  smile  which  came  and  went 
there.  But  the  deepening  glow  beneath  her 
down-fallen  eyelids  had  kindled  itself  from  the 
light  which  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  even  the 
rosy  day-dawn  of  hope  fulfilled.  One  thought, 
one  memory  was  in  both  their  hearts.  Three 
years  ago  to-night.  Only,  then,  they  stood  out 
in  the  cold,  and  in  the  dark ;  and  now  the 
warm,  sweet  shelter  of  home  was  around  them. 
And  then  Roger  whispered,  in  the  loneliness 
of  his  life,  "Stay,  Gretchen — stay!"  and  she 
had  wandered,  phantom -like,  away  from  him 
into  the  gloom  of  that  long,  dreary  silence. 
But  now  he  called  her  to  him,  and  she  came, 
in  all  the  white  sweetness  of  her  womanhood, 
a  phantom  no  longer,  but  the  living,  breathing 
companion  of  his  life.  And  then  the  bells 
rang  merrily,  merrily  out,  while  Cruxborough 
kept  holiday  under  the  shadow  of  its  old  ca- 
thedral towers  ;  but  now  hope's  gladder  peal 
kept  rhyming,  chiming,  and  changing,  rhyming, 
chiming,  and  changing;  for  a  new  day  had 
dawned,  after  the  long  twilight  of  patience,  and 
in  these  two  hearts  a  new  Festival -tide  had 
arisen,  whose  music  was  love's  everlasting  song. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

ALL  these  things  were  over  and  done  with 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  no  Festival  now 
in  the  old  city  of  Cruxborough  ;  it  is  dead  ;  so 
is  Mr.  Grant's  choir;  so  is  Mr.  Grant;  so.  is 
good  Dr.  Boniface  ;  so  almost  is  Cruxborough 
itself,  or,  at  least,  it  sleeps  a  sleep  which  is  like 
to  the  calm  of  death. 

Patch,  too,  is  gone.  The  end  of  her  life  was, 
like  its  course,  full  of  bitterness  and  pain.  She 
was  going  too  near  some  of  the  machinery  in 
the  engine-house,  and  her  foot  slipped,  and  she 
was  drawn  in  among  the  cruel  wheels,  and  there 
remained  no  hope  of  health  or  healing  for  her. 
Roger  Monkeston  drew  her  away,  crushed, 
maimed,  bleeding,  and  she  breathed  out  b*.r 
life  in  his  arms.  She  had  done  much  for  hi'  ; 
it  was  fitting  he  should  do  a  little  for  i  ;r. 
People  said  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  almost  too 
shocking  to  think  about;  and  for  a  long  time 


afterward  the  rough -handed,  tender-hearted 
workmen  passed  that  spot  with  bated  breath. 
Yet  that  strong,  relentless  piece  of  mechanism, 
moving  from  the  pulse  of  life  which  only  men 
gave  it,  doing  its  work,  wielding  its  mighty 
power  alike  upon  bending  steel  or  quivering 
human  flesh,  was  scarce  crueller  than  that  other 
mechanism  of  a  thinking  man's  selfishness  and 
greed,  which  had  caught  the  poor  creature's 
soul  years  and  years  before,  and  sucked  it  slow- 
ly, strongly  up,  and  crushed  the  life  out  of  it, 
and  then  cast  it  forth  to  crawl  away  in  its  mis- 
ery whither  it  would.  But  if  society  pitied 
maimed  souls  as  much  as  it  pities  maimed  bod- 
ies, there  would  be  too  many  hospitals. 

Cruxborough,  which,  when  he  was  living, 
extended  to  Matthew  Arncliffe  the  extremest 
finger-tip  of  recognition,  has  given  him,  now 
that  he  is  dead,  a  statue  all  of  marble.  It 
stands  at  the  entering  of  the  High  Street,  upon 
a  granite  base,  whereon  are  inscribed  the  great 
deeds  which  he  had  done,  the  victories  which 
he  had  achieved  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  the 
wondrous  insight  with  which  he  wrung  from 
her  her  mighty  secrets,  and  gave  them  to  the 
keeping  of  science.  But  while  the  Woolsthorpe 
works  remain  where  he  built  them,  and  while 
those  great  telescopes  of  his  pierce  the  mys- 
teries of  space,  the  noble  old  astronomer  needs 
no  monument  that  skill  of  man  can  raise  to 
him. 

Jean  Monkeston,  whom  he  loved  so  tender- 
ly, lives  on  still  in  the  little  house  by  the  east 
front  of  the  Minster,  a  quiet,  peaceful  old  maid. 
She  has  solved  her  life  problem  —  a  problem 
difficult,  perhaps,  as  any  of  those  over  which 
Roger  knitted  his  brows  and  puzzled  his  brains 
in  the  young  years  of  his  manhood.  But  no 
Royal  Institute  has  awarded  her  a  medal  for 
the  successful  working  of  it,  nor  have  the  mem- 
bers of 'any  Imperial  Academy  asked  her  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  result  of  her  researches. 
Jean's  order  of  merit,  her  jeweled  star  of  hon- 
or, is  the  calm,  unwrinkled  brow  which  she 
wears  through  this,  her  peaceful  afternoon  of 
life.  Her  style  and  title,  which  no  herald  will 
ever  proclaim,  nor  any  graven  marble  tell,  are 
only  known  to  the  thorn-crowned  King,  who, 
perhaps,  one  day,  in  other  than  an  earthly 
court,  will  read  them  forth  ;  and  the  brave, 
true-hearted,  much-enduring  little  woman  will 
at  last  find  her  own  place. 

Roger  lives  chiefly  in  London,  where  he  has 
made  for  himself  a  good  name,  treading  wor- 
thily in  the  footsteps  of  the  grand  old  man  who 
first  opened  to  him  the  gate  of  success.  Sweet 
Gretchen,  happy  wife  and  mother  now,  is  a 
great  favorite  with  her  husband's  friends. 
They  chide  him  sometimes  for  having  pluck- 
ed so  fair  a  gem  from  the  diadem  of  art,  and 
placed  it  where  the  sunshine  of  public  life  can 
no  longer  bring  out  its  flashing  colors.  Gret- 
chen thinks  difl'ereritly.  Home  light  is  all  she 
needs  to  sparkle  in.  The  jewel  of  her  love 
gleams  most  brightly  at  its  own  fireside.  She 
and  Roger  were  married  just  a  year  after  her 
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return  to  England ;  the  wedding  was  from  the 
little  house  in  Bishop's  Lane.  The  Minster  bells 
rang  Roger's  festival  in  and  Cruxborough's 
Festival  out,  in  the  same  peal ;  and  Gretchen 
wore,  instead  of  myrtle  wreath  or  orange  blos- 
som, the  Himmelblau  ribbon  which  had  been  her 
first  love-gift,  four  years  before. 

They  often  come  back  to  the  old  city  now, 
for  those  great  Woolsthorpe  works  are  going 
on  still,  and  Roger's  superintendence  is  needed 
for  the  instruments  which  are  sent  out  from 
them  all  over  the  world.  Mrs.  Balmain  never 
sees  any  engine  -  grease  on  Mr.  Monkeston's 
hands,  but  perhaps  that  is  because,  unfortu- 
nately for  herself,  she  never  comes  near  enough 
to  have  a  proper  view  of  them  ;  for  Roger  is 
very  proud,  bows  distantly  to  her  in  the  street, 
and  that  is  all.  Because  he  goes  about  among 


such  grand  people,  Mrs.  Balmain  thinks,  dines 
with  dukes  and  earls  at  their  great  London 
gatherings,  and  has  his  name  written  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  science.  We,  who  know 
better,  may  be  allowed  to  think  differently. 
In  the  little  private  office  of  the  Woolsthorpe 
works,  behind  a  lot  of  telescope  tubes,  orrerv 
frames,  chronometer  cases,  and  mathematical 
instruments,  hangs  a  worn  -  out  blouse,  which 
Roger  used  to  wear  when  he  worked  at  the 
steam-lathe,  close  to  that  wooden  partition,  and 
which  was  once  quite  too  discreditable  to  come 
between  the  wind  and  Mrs.  Balmain's  nobility. 
That  blouse  keeps  him  out  of  society  still ;  he 
will  cross  no  threshold  which  once  scorned  both 
it  and  him.  And  so  now  Cruxborough  bites 
its  lips  for  vexation  because  those  Monkestons 
never  ask  it  to  dine  with  them. 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siller  liae  to  spare  1 " 

"WOLFEBSTAN  is  humming  this  very 
softly  to  himself,  half  under  his  breath, 
half  over.  A  girl  at  the  house  he  is  stay- 
ing at  sang  it  last  night,  and  it  runs  in  his 
head  yet;  a  girl  whose  music-leaves  he 
turned,  whose  music-stool  he  screwed  up, 
and  three  of  whose  fingers  he  succeeded 
in  squeezing  when  he  gave  her  her  candle 
at  hedtime.  "Wolferstan  has  not  got  it 
on  his  conscience  that  he  ever  in  all  his 
life  missed  an  opportunity  of  squeezing  a 
woman's  hand. 

"  And  siller  hae  to  spare  1 " 

.     "Ah!  that  is  just  what  I  am  afraid 
she  will  not  have,  poor  soul !  " 

It  is  not  the  girl  whose  fingers  he 
squeezed  of  whom  he  is  thinking,  but 
another.  It  is  Easter-day,  in  the  after- 
noon. "Wolferstan  is  sitting  on  an  old 
tree-trunk  that  once  was  a  stout  oak-tree, 
but  through  whose  dry  old  veins  not  even 
this  strong  young  spring,  vigorously  awak- 
ening, can  send  the  green  sap-blood  rac- 
ing. Before  Wolf erstan's  eyes  spread  the 
ups  and  downs,  the  dead  fern  and  live 
deer ;  the  mighty  single  treSs  roomily 
stretching  great  arms  on  all  sides  of  them 
into  the  free  and  wholesome  air,  and  the 
bosky  coppices  of  an  English  park.  In 
his  ears  is  the  austere  music  of  church- 
bells  from  different  parishes,  all  seeming 
to  tell  with  solemn  mirth  that  "  Christ  is 


risen."  Wolferstan  is  not  going  to  church. 
He  went  this  morning,  and  found  her 
places  in  the  hymn-book  (out  of  which 
he  afterward  warbled  with  her)  for  the 
girl  with  the  fingers.  He  is  bound  on  a 
much  disagreeabler  errand  now ;  and  so  he 
thinks.  He  is  going  to  pay  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence; yes — to  condole  with  a  young 
lady  upon  the  loss  of  her  grandfather. 

The  death  of  a  grandfather  is  gener- 
ally a  very  supportable  affliction.  But  a 
small  bottle  would  hold  the  tears  that 
most  people  shed  for  their  grandparents. 
Most  of  us  can  kiss  that  rod.  But  in  the 
present  case  grandfather  is  a  wide  word. 
It  means  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
home,  standing,  soft  lying,  high  feeding, 
pretty  nearly  everything  that  makes  life 
a  morsel  to  be  eaten  with  slow  relish  in- 
stead of  a  physic-draught  to  be  quickly 
swallowed  with  wry  faces.  It  is  difficult 
to  offer  comfort  to  a  person  who  has  lost 
all  these  at  one  sweep.  So  "Wolferstan 
feels.  Though  he  has  been  sitting  on  his 
tree-trunk  for  a  good  half-hour,  cudgel- 
ing such  brains  as  God  has  given  him, 
nothing  that  sounds  even  to  himself  in 
the  least  degree  consolatory  occurs  to 
him.  The  only  thing  that  will  persist- 
ently recur  to  him — often  and  angrily  as 
he  has  driven  it  away  as  utterly  inadmis- 
sible— ig  the  old  and  homely  saw  that 
"it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk." 
He  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  It  comes  back 
like  a  gnat,  and  sticks  like  a  bur.  Its 
rude  philosophy  thrusts  itself  between 
him  and  all  suitabler  forms  of  speech. 
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In  despair  he  jumps  up  at  last,  and 
begins  to  walk  through  the  quickening, 
freshening  grass  toward  the  great  old 
Hall,  with  four  cold,  gray  towers  ivy- 
muffled,  that  stands  amid  level  velvet  gar- 
dens fronting  him.  The  hells  are  still  ring- 
ing. The  air  is  temperately  cool;  neither 
balmy  nor  yet  sharp ;  the  sky  looks  high 
and  chill  and  palely  colored.  Heaven 
seems  far  off,  though  it  is  Easter-day. 
Last  time  that  he  was  here  it  was  winter, 
and  the  hounds  met  here.  A  small,  bright 
rime  lay  on  the  grass ;  flashes  of  scarlet 
warmed  up  the  cold  and  sunless  colors 
of  the  weather-scarred,  gray  walls.  The 
old  squire  was  pottering  about  on  his 
old  horse.  Well,  the  old  squire  is  dead 
now !  dead  suddenly.  He  was  not  among 
those  who  fumble  and  bungle  long  at  the 
lock  which  shuts  in  the  great  secret.  I 
think  that  more  people  than  used  to  do 
so,  go  suddenly,  nowadays.  "We  have 
increased  the  speed  of  our  traveling  over 
this  earth,  why  not  also  the  quickness  of 
our  journey  from  this  world  into  the 
next?  Anyhow,  he  went  quickly;  not 
even  in  his  own  house  or  his  own  bed ! 
but  in  a  public  place,  at  a  public  meet- 
ing. With  one  stoop  forward  of  his  gray 
head,  with  one  groaning  breath,  he  went 
and  took  the  great  and  unavoidable  stride 
without  time  for  any  pain  or  fear. 

Poor  old  squire  1  Yes,  and  that  same 
day  on  which  the  hounds  met  here,  Joan 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  steps  in  a  mouse- 
colored  velvet  gown,  shading  with  one 
hand  the  laughter  of  her  eyes  from  the 
low,  cool  winter  sun,  which  stared  so 
hard  at  her.  And  the  sun  had  good 
taste :  she  was  worth  staring  at.  He  has 
reached  the  Hall-door  by  now ;  mounted 
the  steps,  and  rung  the  bell. 

"  Nothing  is  changed ! "  he  says  to 
himself  with  a  sort  of  irrational  surprise, 
looking  back  at  the  park  across  which  he 
has  come,  and  at  a  herd  of  stags  that  are 
trooping  from  one  glade  to  another,  with 
a  tossing  of  great  horns  and  whisking  of 
tiny  tails. 

But,  after  all,  why  should  the  grass 


look  withered,  and  the  deer's  plump 
flanks  fall  in  because  an  old  man  is  dead  ? 
It  would  be  much  odder  if  they  did.  At 
least  the  footman  who  opens  the  door  is 
changed.  He  has  moulted  his  gay  blue- 
and-yellow  plumage,  and  now  the  sable 
rook  is  not  blacker  than  he. 

As  Wolferstan  follows  him  through 
half  a  dozen  rooms,  big  and  little,  he 
looks  round  him  affectionately.  One 
always  feels  rather  fondly  toward  a 
house  where  one  has  been  happy,  and 
Wolferstan  has  had  many  jovial  moments 
in  this  one.  Here  stand  the  statues,  just 
as  they  did  on  the  night  of  the  theat- 
ricals, when  Joan  made  such  a  sweet 
widow  that  he  very  nearly  asked  her 
to  run  the  chance  of  being  his.  Here  is 
Psyche,  slenderly  nude,  with  her  butter- 
fly on  her  finger.  The  little,  serpent  is 
stinging  Eurydice's  cold  white  heel,  and 
Hadrian  still  stands  stern  in  his  panoply. 

When  at  last  they  reach  the  sitting- 
room,  toward  which  they  finally  tend, 
they  find  it  empty.  In  it  there  is  neither 
man  nor  mouse,  nor  woman  either.  The 
only  live  thing  is  a  small  faint  fire  that 
the  sun  is  trying  hard  to  kill,  a  little  fire 
from  whose  dull  heart  a  red  glow  shines 
reflected  in  the  old  Dutch  tiles,  where 
Eve's  gluttony  and  Noah's  carouse  are 
devoutly,  yet  grotesquely,  wrought  in  blue 
and  white.  Near  the  hearth  is  drawn 
up  an  arm-chair,  which,  though  it  is  not 
at  all  rucked  up  or  disarranged,  as  it  in- 
fallibly would  have  been  had  a  man  oc- 
cupied it,  yet  has  the  indescribable  air  of 
having  been  lately  sat  in.  A  book,  with 
its  back  still  warm  and  warped  from  hav- 
ing been  held  over  the  fire,  gapes  half 
open  on  the  table.  There  are  flowers— 
flowers  everywhere !  They  seem  to  have 
walked  in  through  the  open  door  of  the 
neighboring  conservatory. 

She  has  not  come  yet :  perhaps  she 
does  not  mean  to  come  at  all.  He  walks 
about  nervously,  saying  over  to  himself  his 
prepared  speech,  and  trying  to  keep  the 
spilt  milk  out  of  it.  He  strolls  into  the 
conservatory,  and  looks  at  the  great  and 
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fragrant  array  of  flourishing  blooms;  a 
regiment  of  cyclamens,  each  with  its  sweet 
white  ears  laid  back ;  tulips,  the  vivid- 
ness of  whose  varnished  coats  makes  one 
wink ;  an  army  of  cinerarias,  each  blos- 
som a  little  scentless  sun-disk  of  blazing 
color ;  heavy,  bashful  roses  that  set  one 
dreaming  of  June.  Poor,  poor  Joan! 
"What  will  she  do  without  her  flowers? 
Poor  little  Joan ! 

As  he  thus  kindly  and  pitifully  ad- 
dresses her,  in  his  own  soul,  and  mentally 
strokes  her,  she  enters.  The  tall  old  door 
opens,  and  she  comes  in  with  a  soft  and 
dragging  step.  For  so  slender  a  thing  she 
treads  heavily,  does  not  she?  but  sorrow 
puts  leaden  weights  in  one's  feet.  Wol- 
ferstan  has  hardly  ever  before  seen  her, 
that  she  has  not  been  either  quite  laugh- 
ing, or  else  with  nnborn  or  half-born 
laughter  hovering  in  tLe  corners  of  her 
happy  eyes.  It  is  not  that  she  has  pulled 
a  long  face,  even  now,  or  is  dressed  in  the 
mourner's  airs,  that  some  people,  although 
truly  sorrowing,  think'  it  right  in  such 
cases  to  wear. 

She  comes  to  meet  him  with  a  smile, 
but  alas!  it  has  so  clearly  been  put  on 
only  just  outside,  the  door,  and  is  kept 
with  such  difficulty  from  brinily  drown- 
ing itself.  She  looks  half  the  size  that 
he  remembers  her  when  last  they  parted, 
not  that  she  ever  was  of  the  buxom  sort. 
Hers  was  never  one  of  your  great,  luscious 
Rubens  bodies,  in  whose  depths  of  creamy 
flesh  the  poor  little  soul  is  oftenest  lost  and 
smothered.  But  now  you  can  almost,  as 
they  say,  see  through  her.  One  is  always 
tenderly  disposed  toward  thin  people, 
though,  in  reality,  they  are  not  nearly  such 
objects  of  compassion  as  the  preposter- 
ously fat,  toward  whom  no  one's  heart 
yearns. 

Before  he  in  the  least  knows  what  he 
is  meaning  to  do  (Wolferstan's  actions 
mostly  get  ahead  of  his  intentions),  he  is 
standing  before  her,  holding  both  her 
hands  ;  though  the  amount  of  their  hith- 
erto acquaintance  would  not  justify  more 
than  the  moderate  shaking  of  one. 


The  trite  and  unconsoling  consolations 
over  which  he  labored  s3  heavily  on  his 
tree-trunk  depart  to  the  limbo  appointed 
for  all  abortions,  and  he  finds  himself  say- 
ing hurriedly : 

" Do  you  mind  my  coming?  do  I  both- 
er you?  shall  I  go?" 

"  No,  don't !  "  she  answers,  with  a  sort 
of  eagerness,  giving  his  hands  a  little  un- 
intentional squeeze  of  detention;  "it  is 
good  to  see  some  one!  I  was  so  glad 
when  they  came  and  told  me  ;  I  thought 
I  never  was  going  to  see  any  one  again, 
and  I  have  been  alone — alone — such  a 
long  time !  "  Her  very  voice  is  changed ; 
it  sounds  faint,  and  yet  hoarse,  as  if  all  its 
substance  and  sweetness  had  been  soaked 
away  in  tears.  "  This  is  a  bad  house  to 
be  alone  in,  I  can  tell  you,"  she  goes  on 
in  the  same  weak,  spent  kind  of  tone,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  with  a  sort  of  relief  to  the 
pity  of  his  face  ;  "  you  do  not  know  how 
ghostly  the  statues  look  at  night;  you 
have  only  seen  the  gallery  when  it  has 
been  well  lit  up ;  and  the  suits  of  armor 
are  worse — ohl  far  worse!  last  night  I 
stared  at  them — I  could  not  help  it — un- 
til I  could  have  sworn  that  there  was  a 
skeleton  head  under  each  visor !  " 

She  speaks  the  last  words  so  low  and 
so  quickly  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  hear 
them. 

"Poor  soul!"  he  says,  taking  both 
the  chill  little  hands,  which  are  gradually 
growing  warmer  in  his  close  clasp,  into' 
one  of  his,  in  which  they  lie  quite  com- 
fortably, and  stroking  their  smooth  backs 
with  his  freed  one ;  why  did  not  you  send 
forme?" 

"  That  would  have  been  so  likely !  " 
she  says,  with  a  little  flash  of  maiden  mirth 
struggling  into  her  drowned  eyes;  "if  I 
had,  you  would  have  thought  that  grief 
had  unsettled  my  wits !  And  not  a  soul 
has  been  near  me,"  she  continues  present- 
ly, raising  her  voice  a  little,  and  speaking 
with  slow  emphasis,  while  her  eyes  still 
rest  on  his  full  and  solemn,  and  with  no 
more  apparent  consciousness  in  them  of 
his  being  man,  and  herself  woman,  than 
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if  he  had  been  the  grandfather  she  de- 
plores. "  Not  a  soul !  except  the  doctor 
twice ;  he  said  both  times  that  I  was  to 
keep  up,  and  take  a  fizzing  draught,  and 
not  think  of  anything  disagreeable,  and 
remember  that  everybody  died,  ha !  ha ! — 
and  the  lawyer  once — " 

"  Yes ;  and  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? " 
interrupts  Wolferstan,  eagerly. 

"  He  said — but  why  do  you  make  me 
tell  you?  I  see  by  your  face  that  you 
know !  there  is  not  a  hedger  and  ditcher 
about  that  does  not  know — he  said :  '  My 
dear  young  friend'  (I  never  used  to  be 
his  '  dear  young  friend ! '  I  used  to  be 
'  Miss  Bering,' "  drawing  up  her  little 
milk-white  throat) — " '  my  dear  young 
friend,  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  devolved 
upon  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  ill-tidings  to 
you,  but — ' "  (turning  her  head  restlessly 
about  like  some  poor  dumb  beast  in  physi- 
cal pain),  "  '  that  I  was  a  beggar  in  short,' 
those  were  not  his  words,  of  course ;  he 
said  it  much  more  lengthily  and  round- 
aboutly. I  think  he  kept  me  on  the  rack 
for  ten  good  minutes,  but  that  was  Avhat 
it  came  to  !  " 

"  And  was  that  all  ?  did  he  tell  you — 
did  he  say  nothing  else  ? "  asks  the  young 
fellow  with  quick  anxiety. 

"  Was  that  all?"  she  repeats  with  an 
almost  angry  emphasis,  opening  her  eyes 
as  widely  as  they  will  go ;  "  was  not  that 
enough?  Good  Heavens!  what  else  would 
you  have  had  him  say?  what  could  be 
worse  ? " 

Wolf erstan  does  not  answer  aloud,  but 
to  his  own  heart  he  says,  "  Thank  God ! " 

"  When  he  first  told  me,"  she  goes  on, 
as  if  speech  were  a  relief,  "  I  said  I  did 
not  care  a  straw.  I  did  not  then ;  he 
thought  it  was  bravado,  but  it  was  not ; 
now  I  am  beginning  to  care,  dreadfully ! 
it  is  enough  to  make  any  one  care,  is  not 
it?" 

"Merciful  God!  I  should  think  it 
was ! " 

For  a  moment  or  two  they  stand  si- 
lent, their  position  unaltered.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  to  sit  down  or  to  loose  each 


other's  hands.  Sometimes,  in  trouble, 
the  contact  of  warm  human  flesh  is  more 
comforting  than  any  spoken  words.  And 
the  sun  comes  in  merrily,  through  the 
open  window,  and  kisses  them  both,  as 
not  knowing  which  he  likes  best,  and 
gives  one  stab  more  to  the  sick  fire. 


CHAPTEK  II. 

"  BUT  how  is  it,"  resumes  Wolf  erstan, 
presently,  harking  back  to  her  former 
speech,  "  that  you  say  no  one  has  been 
near  you?  Was  not  your  uncle  down 
here  ?  they  told  me  that  he  was." 

"  He  came  down  here  for  the — the — I 
need  not  say  it — you  know,"  she  answers, 
shying  away  with  unconquerable  repug- 
nance from  the  <grim  word ;  "  but  he 
went  away  next  day,  and  while  he  was 
here  I  did  not  see  him,  I  would  not ;  he 
is  master  here  now,  you  know,  and  you 
may  say  that  it  was  quarreling  with  my 
bread-and-butter,  but  I  could  not;  I 
staid  in  my  room ;  he  never  was  at  all 
kind  or  dutiful  to  him" 

At  the  last  words  her  voice  altogether 
breaks,  and,  snatching  away  both  her 
hands  from  his,  she  covers  all  her  small 
and  woful  face  with  them.  It  is  perhaps 
as  well ;  since  otherwise  he  would  proba- 
bly have  gone  on  holding  them  to  the 
present  day. 

"  You  have  heard  all  about  it,  I  sup- 
pose ? "  she  says  after  a  pause,  sitting 
listlessly  down  near  the  window,  and 
pulling  out  of  her  pocket  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief rather  finer  than  a  cobweb,  and 
with  an  inky  border  a  foot  deep,  accord- 
ing to  our  sensible  fashion  of  making  even 
our  reluctant  noses  mourn  our  dead.  "I 
suppose  you  saw  it  in  the  papers.  I  read 
the  account  of  it  in  them  all.  I  tried  to 
fancy  that  it  had  nothing  to  say  to  me ; 
there  were  two  other  sudden  deaths  in 
the  Times  on  the  same  day — a  young 
woman  and  a  little  child — I  wondered 
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how  many  people  each  of  them  had  to  be 
sorry  for  them ;  the  worst  part  of  crying," 
she  says,  with  a  slow  and  dragging  ac- 
cent, "  is  when  one  cries  alone.  I  was 
the  only  person  who  cried  for  him." 

Wolferstan  looks  down  contritely. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should 
have  wept  for  old  Squire  Bering,  and  yet 
he  would  give  fifty  pounds  to  he  ahle, 
truthfully,  to  tell  her  that  he  had  shed 
tears  for  him.  Even  though,  untruth- 
fully, he  would  tell  her  so,  only  that  he 
knows  she  would  not  believe  him.  He 
tries  to  mutter  something  to  the  effect 
that  one  may  be  very  sorry  for  a  thing 
without  crying  about  it ;  but  she  goes  on 
without  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  his 
well-meant  mumble. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  says,  leaning  for- 
ward, and  looking  solemnly  at  him,  "  that 
only  the  evening  before — after  I  had  bid- 
den him  good-night,  and  was  half-way 
up-stairs  to  bed — something  drove  me  back 
to  have  one  other  look  at  him  ?  he  was 
sitting,  so  "  (resting  one  elbow  on  a  little 
table  near  her,  and  pushing  her  fingers 
through  her  hair  and  looking  as  unlike 
any  old  man  as  it  is  well  possible  to  look), 
"  you  know  what  beautiful  white  hair  he 
had — mine  is  coarse  in  comparison  with  it 
— and,  young  as  you  are,  it  was  as  thick 
as  yours !  He  asked  me  why  I  had  come 
back,  and  I  could  not  say,  I  had  no  rea- 
son !  " 

"  Poor  soul !  " 

Wolferstan  is  aware  that  he  has  said 
this  two  or  three  times  before,  and  would 
be  glad  to  vary  it,  did  he  know  how,  but 
there  are  few  ejaculations  that  hit  the 
tepid  medium  between  the  very  much  too 
warm  and  the  rather  too  cold. 

"The  next  morning,"  she  goes  "on, 
by-and-by,  with  a  long,  low,  sighing 
breath,  "  the  morning,  you  understand, 
I  went  out  to  the  Hall-door  to  see  him 
mount  his  horse,  as  I  always  do,  always 
did,  I  mean  "  (changing  the  tense  with  a 
sort  of  sob),  "  and,  just  as  he  was  riding 
away,  he  turned  half  round  and  said,  '  Go 
in,  my  Joan,  this  wind  will  cut  you  in 


two  ! '  Those  were  the  very  last  words  I 
ever  heard  him  say!  does  it  not  seem 
odd"  (turning  with  awed,  yet  puzzled 
appeal,  more  fully  toward  him),  "that 
such  a  trivial  speech  should  be  the  very 
last  I  should  have  heard,  or  ever  shall 
hear  now  from  him  ? "  Then  she  adds  in 
a  lower  key,  and  more  as  a  speculation 
than  a  complaint:  "  Who  will  care  how 
the  wind  cuts  me  now,  I  wonder?  No, 
don't  say  that  you  will;  it  is  very  kind 
of  you,  but  it  is  nonsense !  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should !  " 

Again  there  is  a  silence,  a  longer  one. 
Wolferstan  breaks  it  at  last. 

u  And  so  you  have  to  turn  out  of  the 
old  house?"  he  says,  pityingly,  casting  his 
eyes  regretfully  round  him,  looking  up  at 
the  painted  ceiling,  where  water-gods  and 
sea-nymphs  are  frolicking,  naked  and  un- 
ashamed, in  a  sapphire  sea ;  and  then  at 
the  tapestried  walls,  where  gray-faced 
knights  and  leaden-colored  ladies  have 
been  bowing  and  parading  and  twanging 
guitars  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

"  Yes,"  she  answers,  her  eyes  follow- 
ing his ;  "  and  if  my  soul  were  to  have  to 
be  torn  out  of  my  body,  I  think  it  could 
hardly  be  with  a  worse  wrench !  There 
is  to  be  a  sale,  you  know,"  she  goes  on  in 
a  monotonous  key  of  utter  spiritlessness ; 
"  my  uncle  hates  the  place :  he  is  going 
to  sell  everything,  even  the  pictures — 
think  of  that! — he  says  that  his  ancestors 
may  go  as  cheap  as  Charles  Surface's,  for 
all  he  cares !  if  I  were  not  sure  "  (with  a 
melancholy  yet  gracious  smile)  "  that  you 
had  plenty  of  your  own,  I  would  ask  you 
to  buy  them !  " 

"  Shall  I? "  he  cries,  eagerly;  "I  will 
bid  for  them  with  pleasure,  if  you  like !  " 
nor  does  he,  in  his  compassionate  readi- 
ness to  saddle  himself  with  all  her  fore- 
fathers, for  one  moment  reflect  on  what 
he  will  do  with  the  seventy  or  eighty  odd 
Derings,  when  he  has  got  them. 

But  she  shakes  her  head,  and  says, 
"  I  was  only  joking !  "  Another  pause. 
"You  must  not  think,"  begins  Joan  again, 
finally  drying  her  poor  eyes  on  the  gossa- 
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mer  pocket-handkerchief,  which  is  adapt- 
ed neither  for  a  great  grief  nor  a  «old, 
"that  I  mean  always  to  go  on  moaning 
and  whimpering  like  this ;  I  suppose  it  is 
seeing  you  that  has  set  me  off  again ;  else 
for  three  days — nearly  four — I  have  not 
shed  a  tear ;  I  hoped  I  had  come  to  the 
end  of  them ;  there  must  he  some  end  to 
one's  stock,  must  not  there  ?  and  I  think  " 
(drawing  herself  together,  as  one  that 
nerves  himself  for  a  hard  struggle)  "that 
I  have  some  little  pluck  about  me  some- 
where, if  I  could  only  come  at  it." 

After  an  interval : 

"Even  if  I  could  have  had  my  own 
choice,"  she  says,  with  a  deep  gravity, 
"  I  would  not  always  have  been  prosper- 
ous ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  who 
always  have  things  their  own  way  are 
ever  worth  much;  of  course"  (shudder- 
ing), "I  would  not  have  chosen  such  a 
trouble  as  this ;  but,  after  all,  if  one  al- 
ways had  smooth  sailing,  it  could  never 
be  known — one  could  never  know  one's 
self  what  sort  of  stuff  one  was  made  of ;  I 
have  a  good  chance  now  of  showing 
what  sort  of  stuff  I  am  made  of,  have 
not  I?" 

He  looks  at  her  with  a  compassion  too 
deep  for  words.  He  is  always  sorry  for 
every  woman ;  merely  for  being  a  woman, 
and  for  being  by  this  dismal  accident  de- 
barred from  all  the  sinful  and  most  of  the 
unsinf ul  diversions  of  this  life.  His  pity 
is  centupled  in  the  case  of  this  frail  knight- 
errant  going  out  so  valiantly  in  her  paste- 
board armor  to  battle  with  the  great  and 
ruthless  dragon  of  this  bitter  world. 

"At  least,"  she  says,  clinching  one 
slight  hand,  and  looking  upward,  as  one 
that  registers  a  vow,  "  at  least  I  will  not 
be  knocked  down  by  this  first  blow,  like 
ripe  corn  by  a  hail-storm !  they  have  al- 
most explained  away  God  nowadays, 
have  not  they?"  she  says,  putting  her 
hand  in  a  sort  of  bewildered  way  to  her 
forehead ;  "  so  perhaps  it  is  not  he,  but 
yet  I  feel  that  there  is  something  outside 
of  me — something  not  me — that  will  help 
me  if  I  make  a  good  fight !  " 


"  You  do  not  look  as  if  it  would  take 
a  very  big  blow  to  knock  you  down,"  he 
says,  sadly,  looking  at  her  with  a  deep 
commiseration,  that  is  almost  angry  in  its 
helplessness.  For  a  moment  he  even  wa- 
vers in  his  hitherto  inviolable  fidelity  to 
fat  women,  as  he  notices  how  prettily  and 
carelessly  her  slim  young  body  lies  in  the 
great  arm-chair  into  which  she  has  thrown 
herself.  It  would  hold  three  Joans. 

"  And  yet,"  she  answers,  lifting  her 
white  lids,  and  considering  his  face  awhile, 
full-eyed,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as  if  taking 
his  measure — "and  yet,  perhaps — who 
knows? — a  heavier  one  than  would  be 
needed  to  demolish  you;  it  is  not  the 
bulky  Samsons  of  this  world  that  are  the 
really  strong  ones ;  it  is  the  small  and  wiry 
people,  who,  even  if  they  are  thrown 
down,  are  up  again  in  a  moment,  and  none 
the  worse! " 

"Am  I  a  bulky  Samson?"  he  asks, 
with  a  half  laugh ;  "  if  Samson  were  only 
five  foot  eleven  in  his  shooting-boots,  and 
rode  only  thirteen  stone,  history  has  been 
very  partial  to  him!  "  A  clock  strikes; 
wrongly,  of  course.  "Who  ever  heard  of 
a  drawing-room  clock,  with  a  face  look- 
ing out  from  amid  a  lovely  flourish  of 
Dresden-china  flowers,  that  told  the  hours 
aright  ?  But  its  voice,  though  a  mistaken 
one,  reminds  "Wolf  erstan  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  time.  "I  have  been  here  an 
hour,"  he  says,  "  and  I  meant  to  stay  ten 
minutes ;  I  will  go,  but  first — tell  me — or, 
of  course,  if  you  do  not  like,  do  not  tell 
me — what  your  plans  are?  with  whom 
you  will  live?  whither  are  you  going? 
I  know  that,  if  I  counted  the  number  of 
times  that  we  have  met,  I  should  find  that 
I  had  no  business  to  ask ;  but  I  will  not 
count.  Tell  me — what  is  going  to  become 
of  you?" 

He  has  drawn  much  nearer  to  her,  and 
is  again  looking  at  her  with  the  same  over- 
powering yet  consciously  useless  compas- 
sion. As  society  stands,  a  young  man  is 
so  very  powerless  to  help  a  young  woman! 
To  marry  her  is  the  one  doubtful  kind-: 
ness  he  can  show  her ;  and  marriage,  aa 
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at  present  constituted,  does  not  find  favor 
in  Wolferstan's  eyes. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid !  "  she  answers, 
with  a  smile  that,  though  sorrowful,  is 
neither  cowardly  nor  hroken-spirited.  ' '  I 
am  not  going  to  the  workhouse,  nor  yet 
to  the  Home  for  Lost  Dogs  or  Decayed 
Gentlewomen ;  I  am  going  to  stay  with 
an  aunt  of  mine — a  sister  of  my  mother's : 
though  she  is -my  aunt,  I  have  never  seen 
her  nor  even  heard  much  about  her.  He 
never  talked  to  me  about  my  mother's 
people." 

She  is  looking  at  him,  but  he  has 
turned  away  his  face,  and  is  staring  out 
of  the  window. 

"  Did  not  he  ?  "  he  answers  rather  in- 
distinctly; a  moment  after :  "An  aunt? 
only  an  aunt  ?  no  uncle  ? " 

"  He  is  dead." 

"  Any  cousins? " 

"  I  fancy  so ;  she  says  something  about 
the  girls." 

"  Sons  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  hope  not ;  I  dis- 
like male  cousins ;  there  is  a  sort  of  spu- 
rious brotherhood  about  them !  " 

"And  you  will  make  your  home  with 
this  aunt  ?  will  live  with  her  ? " 

"Until  I  can, draw  breath,  and  look 
about  me." 

He  gives  an  impatient  sigh,  and  a  kick 
to  a  neighboring  footstool. 

"  Do  not  look  so  lamentable  1 "  she 
says,  almost  laughing;  "it  does  sound 
deplorable,  I  own  ;  almost  as  bad  as  some 
of  the  cases  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Gov- 
ernesses' Institution  ;  no  present  income, 
no  future  prospects !  But,  after  all,  it 
might  be  worse ;  since  I  am  letting  you 
into  my  private  affairs,  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  have  a  thousand  pounds  that  my 
godfather  left  me  :  that,  at  five  per  cent., 
will  bring  in  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  one 
cannot  positively  starve  on  fifty  pounds 
a  year." 

"  Enough  to  buy  one  gown,  and  per- 
haps a  bonnet,  you  would  have  said  a 
week  ago." 

"  Yes,"  she  answers,  with  a  small  but 


stifled  sigh  ;  "  I  must  give  up  being  fond 
of  my  clothes." 

He  shakes  his  head,  as  if  to  say  that 
her  affairs  are  beyond  his  mending. 

"  "Well,  in  what  part  of  the  world  am 
I  to  think  of  you,  then?"  he  says,  with 
another  sigh,  reluctantly  taking  up  his 
hat. 

"  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
think  of  me  much,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,"  she  says,  a  little  dryly,  and  with- 
out any  coquetry ;  though  it  is  a  sentence 
decidedly  susceptible  of  a  coquettish  treat- 
ment ;  "  but  I  shall  be  in  Blankshire." 

"  My  thoughts  will  have  no  long  jour- 
ney, then ;  that  is  my  county ;  do  you 
know  what  your  post-town  is  ? " 

"  It  looks  like  Helmsley,"  she  answers, 
drawing  from  her  pocket  a  large  and 
musky  envelope,  on  which  blazes  a  giant 
monogram,  aflame  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  prism,  and  several  more  besides ; 
"  pah !  how  I  hate  patchouli !  it  has  inr 
fected  my  pocket-handkerchief  and  all 
my  other  letters  !  " 

"  Helmsley  !  "  he  repeats,  with  a  bright- 
ening of  eye  and  alacrity  of  tone ;  "is 
that  so,  really  ?  Then  the  plot  is  thicken- 
ing :  Helmsley  is  our  post-town,  too  ;  we 
are  not  much  more  than  three  miles  from 
it ;  what  is  your  aunt's  name  ?  of  course 
I  must  know  her  !  " 

"Her  name  is  Moberley — Mrs.  Mo- 
berley." 

Wolferstan  looks  puzzled.  "I  know 
a  Mrs.  Moberley — at  least — yes — I  suppose 
I  may  be  said  to  know  her — certainly, 
quite  as  much  of  her  as  I  ever  wish  to 
know — but  she  is  not  your  aunt  ?  ha  1  ha ! 
I  wish  you  could  see  her — it  is  oddl" 
(wrinkling  his  forehead,  and  putting  one 
hand  up  to  it  as  if  to  help  his  recollec- 
tion) "  but  I  thought  I  knew  every  living 
soul  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Helms- 
ley.  Moberley!  Moberley!  how  stupid 
of  me !  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  her 
house  ? " 

"  Portland  Villa,"  replies  Joan,  fol- 
lowing the  instinct  which  prompts  us  al- 
ways to  swallow  three  times  as  often  as 
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usual  if  we  have  a  sore-throat,  and  to  turn 
our  eyes  a  second  time  toward  any  disa- 
greeable object  which  has  accidentally 
regaled  them,  by  smelling  her  aunt's  let- 
ter again  and  making  a  face  over  it. 

"Wolferstan's  jaw  has  dropped ;  in  one 
second  the  complacence  has  died  out  of 
his  face. 

"  Then  it  is  the  same  ? "  he  says,  in  a 
low  and  awe-struck  key ;  "  but — you  were 
joking!  she  is  not  your  aunt — it  is  im- 
possible I  she  cannot  be !  " 

"  But  she  is  1 "  replies  Joan,  looking 
in  some  surprise  at  his  aghast  and  discom- 
fited features;  "why  should  not  she  be? 
is  she  too  young  to  have  a  niece  ? " 

"And  are  the  Miss  Moberleys  your 
cousins — your  first  cousins?"  continues 
the  young  man,  still  speaking  with  a  slow 
and  horror-struck  emphasis. 

"  Naturally  1  if  she  is  my  aunt  and 
they  are  her  daughters,"  says  Joan,  a  lit- 
tle tartly ;  "  that  is  not  a  very  hard  sum 
to  do." 

"  Gracious  Heavens  above  us !  " 

"  I  wish,"  cries  the  girl,  reddening  a 
little,  "  that  you  would  be  more  explicit 
and  less  ejaculatory ;  if  you  know  any- 
thing very  bad  about  them,  please  tell  me 
directly  I  are  they  mad  ?  have  they  done 
anything  disgraceful  ? " 

His  face  catches  the  flush  from  hers, 
but  the  emotion  which  expresses  itself  by 
the  color  of  a  faint,  fine  sunset  orr  her 
cheeks,  is  painted  in  full,  deep  copper 
tints  on  his. 

"  You  are  making  me  very  uncom- 
fortable," she  goes  on  after  a  moment's 
waiting,  during  which,  bathed  over  head 
and  ears  in  confusion,  he  is  vainly  strug- 
gling to  overtake  a  speech  which  ever 
eludes  him,  "  and  it  is  not  fair ;  you  ought 
to  tell  me  I  is  there  anything  odd  about 
them?" 

He  tries  to  laugh  in  a  stammering, 
floundering  fashion.  "  Odd !  oh  dear,  no  1 
not  that  I  know  of !  upon  my  honor — 
please  do  not  look  as  if  you  did  not  be- 
lieve me — I — I — know  nothing  to  their 
disadvantage;  to  tell  the  truth,  I — I — 


you  know  I  have  been  a  great  deal  away 
from  home — I — I — hardly  know  them  ; 
it  was  only  that  it — it — took  me  by  sur- 
prise, don't  you  know ;  it — it  seemed 
unlikely." 

Her  sincere  and  straightforward  eyes 
are  looking  directly  at  and  through  him ; 
a  small  grain  of  half-amused  pity  steals 
into  them,  as  he  writhes  and  stutters 
before  her. 

"  You  might  be  making  a  speech  at  a 
wedding-breakfast,"  she  says,  sarcastical- 
ly; "I  never  heard  anything  so  halting 
anywhere  else."  After  a  thoughtful  pause : 
"You  said  you  '  wished  I  could  see  her,' 
why  did  you  wish  that  I  should  see  her  ? 
is  she  such  a  very  remarkable  sight  ? " 

During  the  moment's  breathing-space 
of  silence  that  she  gave  him,  "Wolferstan 
has  been  making  some  faintly  prosperous 
efforts  to  recover  his  countenance;  but, 
at  this  question,  he  has  a  frightful  relapse. 
Thus,  brought  face  to  face  with  his  own 
words,  unable,  beneath  the  honesty  of 
her  eyes,  to  eat  them,  as  he  would  other- 
wise be  delighted  to  do,  he  is  too  ebaJii 
to  attempt  any  answer  whatever.  Joan 
looks  away  in  pity  from  his  scarlet  dis- 
comfiture. There  is  a  pitch  of  confusion 
which  it  makes  one  hot  to  witness,  and 
Wolferstan  has  reached  it. 

"  I  will  ask  you  no  more  questions," 
she  says,  quietly.  "I  see  that  there  is 
some  mystery,  which  I  shall  soon  have 
the  opportunity  of  fathoming.  I  suppose 
that  she  is  very  odd-looking — ungainly  ? 
eccentric?  dowdy?" — stealing  a  covert 
glance  at  him  at  each  epithet,  to  see 
which  epithet  seems  to  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head.  ""Well,  I  can  forgive  hei 
for  being  any  one  of  the  three,  or  even 
all  three  put  together !  "  After  a  pause  : 
"Though  you  will  not  reveal  anything 
about  the  people,  you  will  not  mind  tell- 
ing me  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is.  Is  it  a 
good  house?  are  there  nice  gardens? — a 
pretty  park  ? " 

"Wolferstan  opens  his  eyes.  "  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  much  park"  he 
answers,  slowly;  "it  is  not  exactly  the 
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sort  of  place  where  one  expects  a  park ; 
it  is  not  a  large  house,  you  know ;  in  fact 
— well — a  small  one ! — and  it  is  not  very 
far  from — indeed,  rather  close  to — the 
road." 

He  makes  these  admissions  as  if  they 
were  heing  dragged  out  of  him  by  hot 
pincers. 

"  About  how  small  ?  "  asks  Joan,  seri- 
ously, as  she  mentally  tries  to  cut  and 
pare  down  her  ideas  to  the  right  size.  He 
looks  up  at  the  distant  ceiling,  and  round 
at  the  wide  walls. 

"  I  think  the  whole  of  it  would  pretty 
nearly  go  into  this  room !  " 

Despite  her  heartiest  efforts,  her  face 
lengthens  a  little. 

" It  must  be  a  Tioml"  she  says,  in  a 
low  voice ;  then,  resolutely  pulling  herself 
together  again  :  "  It  is  no  great  matter," 
she  says,  steadily ;  "  there  is  something 
cozy  about  a  small  house ;  there  is  no 
hardship  in  being  shut  up  in  a  narrow 
space  with  nice  people — and  they  are 
nice" — (looking  resolutely  at  him,  and 
speaking  with  a  determined  emphasis) — 
"  I  Tcnoic  they  are  nice  ;  no  one  that  was 
not  nice  could  have  written  this — "  (again 
glancing  at  the  ill-savored  missive  she 
holds  in  her  hand).  "  A  letter  of  condo- 
lence is  a  good  test." 

He  says  neither  yea  nor  nay ;  he  has 
already  taken  up  his  hat,  and  has  been  in 
the  agonies  of  going  for  the  last  five 
minutes.  Now  he  puts  out  his  hand. 
"  Good-by,"  he  says,  looking  at  her  with 
a  grave  and  undissembled  regret,  and — 
which  is  not  altogether  usual  with  him — 
neither  saying  nor  looking  any  more  than 
he  thoroughly  means ;  "  it  is  not  quite  so 
bad  to  say  lgood-by,'  now  that  I  know 
for  certain  that  we  shall  soon  shake  hands 
again ;  and  meanwhile  send  me  a  line,  will 
not  you  ? — '  Guards'  Club '  will  always 
find  me — if  I  can  do  anything  for  you." 

"It  is  not  a  very  likely  'if,'  "  she  an- 
swers, gently.  "  No — henceforth  no  one 
is  to  do  anything  for  me.  The  new 
regime  has  begun :  I  am  to  do  everything 
for  myself.  I  am  even  learning  to  dress 


my  own  hair  ;  see — it  is  not  so  bad ! — 
and,  when  you  come  to  see  me  at  Port- 
land Villa,  you  will  find  it  better  still. 
Good-by." 

She  is  smiling,  but  her  eyes  are  wet : 
the  tears  indeed  have  overbrimmed,  and 
are  dropping  down  her  white  and  fine- 
grained cheeks. 

And  so  he  leaves  her.  As  he  walks 
back  the  church-bells  are  dumb,  and  he 
neither  whistles  nor  sings.  He  has  lost 
two  grandfathers  himself  in  his  day,  with 
grandmothers  to  match,  and  borne  it  like 
a  Trojan.  But  this  is  different.  He  feels 
as  if  his  hour's  stay  within  those  gray 
walls  had  made  him  a  soberer,  sadder 
man.  But  we  are  creatures  of  habit ; 
and  that  very  same  evening  sees  him  again 
squeezing  his  old  friend's  fingers  under 
the  candlestick;  indeed,  as  she  is  now 
prepared  for  the  manoeuvre,  and  not  un- 
willing, he  finds  himself  in  temporary 
possession  of  her  whole  hand ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

YES  !  the  new  regime  has  begun.  No 
one  beyond  childhood  is  fond  of  a  new 
order  of  things  merely  because  it  is  new. 
Everybody  hates  new  boots ;  most  people 
hate  new  situations. 

On  most  ears  the  joy-bells  of  New- 
Year's  -  eve,  rashly,  and  over  -  hastily 
mirthful,  jar.  Why,  in  Heaven's  name, 
should  we  pull  bells  and  get  drunk,  be- 
cause we  are  one  twelvemonth  nearer 
"  the  Conqueror  Worm  ? "  If  it  were  the 
worm  that  rang  the  bells,  we  could  under- 
stand his  jollity. 

Joan's  new  regime,  over  which  she 
has  about  as  much  reason  to  exult  as  we 
over  our  new  year,  may  be  said  to  begin 
as  she  steams  out  of  the  station  at  Dering, 
with  the  footman  standing  on  the  plat- 
form, and  touching  his  hat  to  her  for  the 
last  time.  She  tried  to  inaugurate  the 
new  epoch  last  night,  when  she  made  a 
zealous  effort  to  pack  her  own  clothes ; 
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and,  after  hours  of  patient  but  unskilled 
wrestling,  rose  from  before  the  imperials, 
which  indignantly  disgorged  her  too  nu- 
merous gowns — rose  fagged  and  red,  yet 
semi-triumphant  under  the  idea  that  at 
least  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  every- 
thing in — only  to  discover  behind  her  a 
forgotten  and  overlooked  heap,  hardly 
inferior  in  size  and  incompressibility  to 
that  with  which  she  has  been  contending. 
Thereupon  the  old  regime  returns  for  the 
moment,  and  her  maid,  who  has  been 
looking  on  in  impatient  pain  at  dresses 
folded  in  the  wrong  places — at  vacuums 
where  no  vacuums  should  be — and  a  gen- 
eral inartistic  inequality  of  level,  retakes 
her  office  and  for  the  last  time  packs. 

When  all  her  imperials  —  great  and 
many,  as  if  she  were  an  American — are 
at  length  shut,  locked,  and  strapped,  Joan 
eyes  them  with  a  new  distrust. 

"  If  the  house  is  as  small  as  he  said, 
they  will  never  get  into  it !  " 

Joan  has  no  good-by  kisses  to  give, 
at  least  not  to  people.  She  kisses  a  chair, 
a  walking-stick,  a  pair  of  ruuffetees  that 
she  herself  had  knitted  only  two  months 
ago ;  but  they  do  not  kiss  her  back  again, 
and  one-sided  kissing  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  a  discouraging  employment.  She 
cannot  even  kiss  the  fresh  spring  grass 
that  grows  above  her  grandfather's  head, 
for  no  fresh  green  grass  does  grow  above 
it.  He  lies  far  down  in  a  great  and  peo- 
pled vault — the  Dering  mausoleum,  on 
the  building  of  whose  solid  grewsomeness 
some  by-gone  Dering  spent  a  fortune.  It 
would  be  small  comfort  to  Joan  to  go 
inside  the  high-spiked  iron  railings,  and 
give  her  forlorn  good  -  by  kiss  to  the 
great  stone  slabs  that  cover  the  entrance. 
It  would  be  given  to  twenty  others  as 
much  as  to  him. 

The  journey  that  is  before  her  is  long, 
so  she  sets  off  early.  For  the  last  time 
she  opens  her  eyes  on  a  lace-edged  pillow, 
and  looks  round  at  her  dainty  walls, 
palely  hung  in  shimmering  green,  at  her 
toilet-table,  at  the  cheval-glass  in  which 
she  has  so  often  seen  and  so  thoroughly 


enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  reflection  of  her 
own  figure  and  Worth's  gowns. 

The  thought  just  passes  through  her 
head,  "  In  what  sort  of  a  room  shall  I 
wake  to-morrow  ?  "  but  she  dismisses  it. 
"  What  does  it  matter  ? " 

For  the  last  time  she  drinks  her  coffee 
out  of  a  canary-colored  cup,  with  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen  making  love  upon 
it  in  the  easy,  sunshiny,  practical  way  in 
which  china  love  is  always  made — a  cup 
so  thin  and  transparent  that  you  hardly 
feel  it  between  your  lips  as  you  sip.  For 
the  last  time  she  is  carried  to  the  station 
on  C-springs,  drawn  through  the  first, 
sharp  freshness  of  a  young  April  morn- 
ing by  a  pair  of  satin-coated  bays,  tightly 
bearing-reined,  and  loftily  stepping  over 
their  own  noses. 

You  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  af- 
fecting in  these  "  last  times ;  "  that  if  she 
were  parting  for  the  last  time  with  a 
sweetheart— exchanging  with  him  split 
rings  or  crooked  sixpences — you  could  be 
sorry  for  her,  but  not  now.  And  yet  he 
could  be  much  more  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced  than  can  satin  hangings  or  bay 
thorough-bred  s. 

For  the  last  time  the  footman  gets  her 
her  ticket,  for  the  first  and  last  time  (this 
is  perhaps  the  exact  moment  when  the 
new  life  opens  and  the  old  one  closes)  he 
tells  her  in  which  van  he  has  put  her 
boxes ;  hitherto  in  all  her  former  travels 
this  has  been  no  concern  of  hers. 

With  one  ear-piercing  yell,  as  of  a  lost 
soul,  the  train  is  off,  and  with  a  parting 
view  of  the  footman  and  of  all  the  port- 
ers, looking  rather  relieved  at  having  one 
more  of  the  morning  trains  off  their 
minds,  Joan  is  off  too.  Past  quite  famil- 
iar fields  first — Jiis  fields,  where  she  seems 
to  know  every  hedge-row  thorn,  every 
pasturing  cow,  as  well  as  she  knows  all 
the  little  dips  and  pleasant  rises  in  the 
park,  where  the  very  sunshine  and  the 
skittish  winds  seem  to  belong  specially  to 
the  Derings ;  then  past  farms  and  wheat- 
fields,  and  rick-yards  less  familiar;  then 
quite  strange. 
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Joan  longs  to  cry.  What  do  sore- 
hearted  dogs  do — dogs  who  cannot  cry — 
into  the  wistfulness  of  whose  sorrowful 
eyes  no  tears  can  steal,  and  yet  who  have 
quite  as  much  capacity  for  the  sufferings 
that  the  affections  cause,  as  any  Niobe 
that  ever  wept  herself  to  stone  ?  But 
Joan  can  cry,  and  thanks  God  for  it. 
The  tears  are  already  dripping  one  after 
another,  quick  and  large,  on  her  crape 
lap,  when  all  inclination  to  weep  is  sud- 
denly and  effectually  choked  and  killed 
by  the  discovery  that,  on  the  seat  oppo- 
site to  her,  a  child  is  deposited — a  fat, 
crep6-haired,  prosperous  child — who  is 
staring  at  her  with  unblinking,  brazen 
pertinacity ;  in  solemn  astonishment  that 
a  grown-up  person  can  cry.  Then  her 
tears  seem  dried  and  burnt  up  at  their 
fountain  ;  she  puts  her  pocket-handker- 
chief back  into  her  pocket,  feeling  sure 
that  she  will  no  longer  need  it. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well.  One  must  stop 
crying  some  day,  and  this  day,  Monday, 
April  12th,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any 
other.  It  is  as  difficult  to  weep  in  a  train 
with  a  person  opposite  looking  at  you,  as 
it  is  to  eat  sandwiches  gracefully  and 
comfortably  under  the  like  circumstances. 
By-and-by,  finding  that  Joan  furnishes 
no  further  phenomena  for  observation, 
the  child  slithers  down  from  its  seat,  and 
begins  to  run  playfully  up  and  down  the 
carriage  upon  the  inmates'  feet.  Then  it 
climbs  up  again  on  the  seat  and  thrusts 
most  of  its  body  out  of  the  open  window, 
excluding  air  and  view ;  being  forcibly 
pulled  down  and  reseated  by  a  palpitat- 
ing parent,  it  screws  up  its  nose  and 
howls. 

Joan's  is  a  long  and  weary  journey, 
and  there  are  many  changes.  The  ticket 
that  the  footman  got  her  does  not  last 
her  for  the  whole  length ;  she  has  to  get 
another  for  herself.  It  is  market-day, 
and  for  some  other  and  unexplained  rea- 
son there  are  more  people  than  usual 
traveling.  She  has  to  stand — one  of  a  long 
string  of  people — before  the  ticket-office, 
with  a  heated  market-woman  before  her, 


and  a  high-flavored,  hurried  man  treading 
on  her  gown,  thrusting  her  on,  and  rough- 
ly urging  her  to  be  quick  in  taking  up  her 
change,  behind  her. 

She  forgets  in  which  van  her  luggage 
was  put.  She  is  nearly  knocked  down  by 
a  porter  and  truck  trundling  noisily  down 
the  platform,  inexorable  as  Destiny  and 
as  unalterable  in  their  course.  The  other 
porters  are  overworked  and  unkind,  and 
have  quite  laid  aside  their  usual  suavity. 
The  attention  of  most  of  them  is  occupied 
by  a  furious  man-passenger,  who  has  lost 
his  portmanteau  and  is  dealing  death  and 
damnation  round  to  the  whole  staff  in 
consequence.  "When  at  length,  by  dint 
of  painful  perseverance,  she  has  induced 
one  of  them  to  give  her  his  reluctant  at- 
tention, she  finds  that  his  whole  soul  re- 
volts against  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  her  boxes. 

His  sense  of  fitness  is  evidently  jarred 
by  finding  that  a  single  woman  traveling 
ignobly  alone,  without  maid  or  footman 
or  male  protector,  and  who,  by  all  the 
laws  of  analogy  and  probability,  should 
have  been  contented  with  one  modest 
canvas-covered  box  and  a  carpet-bag,  is 
furnished  with  an  array  of  imperials  that 
would  not  disgrace  a  countess. 

From  a  conscientious  desire  to  econo- 
mize, she  travels  the  last  half  of  her  jour- 
ney second-class.  The  carriage  is  at  first 
full,  gorged  to  repletion  with  market- 
people  who  crowd  in  in  much  greater 
number  than  the  carriage  can  hold,  and 
jocosely  sit  upon  each  other's  knees. 
They  gradually  diminish,  as  each  station 
drains  a  few  off,  and  she  is  at  length  left 
tete-d-tete  with  one  man,  distinctly  drunk, 
who  insists  on  shaking  hands  with  her 
when  he  too,  at  last,  to  her  infinite  relief, 
gets  out.  "When  at  length  (to  her  it  seems 
a  very  long  length)  the  train  draws  up  at 
Eelmsley  station,  she  is  alone. 

It  is  evening ;  well  on  toward  night, 
indeed,  and  the  station-lamps  gleam  all 
arow.  •  Having  got  out,  she  stands  look- 
ing wistfully  about  to  see  whether  she 
can  notice  any  one  that  looks  as  if  he 
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had  come  to  meet  her.  In  vain.  The 
station  is  rather  empty ;  there  is  no  one 
that  looks  the  least  expectant,  or  is  eying 
with  any  air  of  possible  proprietorship 
any  of  the  men  or  women  that  the  train 
is  disburdening  itself  of.  Work  being 
tolerably  slack,  the  porters  are  able  to  at- 
tend to  her.  In  process  of  time — it  takes 
time — all  her  great  boxes  stand  on  the 
platform. 

"  Where  to — please,  ma'am  ? " 

"  I  suppose  that  they  must  hare  sent 
to  meet  me,"  she  answers,  uncertainly. 
"Do  you  know  if  there  is  a  carriage 
here  ?  Mrs.  Moberley's  carriage  ?  " 

"  What  name  did  you  say,  'm  ?  " 

"Moberley — Mrs.  Moberley,"  speak- 
ing with  painstaking  distinctness. 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"  Do  not  know  any  one  of  that  name. 
— Jim,  run  and  see  whether  there's  a  car- 
riage a-waiting." 

In  two  minutes  Jim  is  back. 

"There  ain't  no  carriage  of  any 
kind." 

A  disheartened  chill  creeps  over  Joan. 
They  have  neither  come  nor  sent. 

"There  is  no  cart  for  the  luggage 
then,  either,  of  course  ? " 

"  No,  there  ain't  no  cart  neither." 

"  I  must  hire  a  fly,  then,  I  suppose," 
she  says,  swallowing  a  sigh.  "  Will  one 
fly  take  them  all?  if  not,  I  must  have 
two  flies." 

"  There  ain't  no  flies  here,  'm,"  replies 
the  porter,  suavely;  "unless  you  order 
them  aforehand." 

"No  flies!"  repeats  Joan,  eyes  and 
mouth  both  opening  in  utterest  discom- 
fiture ;  "  then  how  am  I  to  get  there  ?  " 

"  They  keep  a  fly  at  the  Railway  Inn, 
'm,"  says  Jim,  who  is  younger  and  ten- 
derer-hearted than  his  comrade.  "You 
can  have  that  if  it  is  not  out." 

"  And  where  is  the  Eailway  Inn  ? " 
she  asks,  catching  at  this  straw,  and  with 
a  faint  gleam  of  comfort  dawning  on  her 
soul.  "  Is  it  near  ? " 

"Just  over  the  way,  'm,"  he  answers, 
pointing  across  the  line  to  the  other  side 


of  the  station ;  "  not  more  nor  a  hundred 
yards  off." 

"Will  you  go  and  order  it  for  me 
then,  please?"  she  cries,  eagerly;  "tell 
them  to  get  it  ready  at  once — as  soon  as 
ever  they  can !  "  (lapsing  unintentionally 
into  the  tones  of  polite  authority  and 
command  that  have  been  habitual  to  her 
all  her  life). 

"  If  it  is  in,  'm ;  but  it  is  mostly  out." 

With  this  cold  comfort  he  leaves  her. 
She  sits  down  on  the  smallest  of  her 
boxes,  with  a  weighty  dressing-case  that 
makes  her  kuees  ache,  on  her  lap.  She 
looks  vacantly  round ;  first  at  an  engine 
that  is  fussing  and  snorting  about  by  it- 
self; then  at  a  man  who  is  shutting  up 
the  book-stall;  then  through  the  doors 
of  the  glaring  refreshment-room  at  the 
giant-headed  young  ladies  and  commer- 
cial travelers  exchanging  gallantries.  By- 
and-by  her  emissary  comes  back. 

"Please,  'm,  it  is  out  I  " 

"Out!" 

She  has  not  faced  this  possibility, 
though  he  has  warned  her  of  its  likeli- 
hood. It  seemed  one  of  those  things  that 
are  too  bad  to  be  true. 

"  It  took  a  party  up  to  Brickhill  this 
afternoon,  and  it  ain't  back  yet ;  they  do 
not  expect  it  back  for  another  couple  of 
hours! " 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ? "  says  Joan, 
still  sitting  on  her  box,  and  speaking 
with  slow  desperation. 

She  does  not  mean  it  as  a  question  put 
to  the  porter,  but  more  as  an  ejaculation, 
a  protest  addressed  to  Destiny — to  Nature 
— to  the  dumb,  distant  sky,  where  all  the 
nightly  fires  are  beginning  to  be  lit.  But 
he  takes  it  to  himself. 

"  Perhaps,  'm,  if  you  would  step  across 
and  speak  to  Mr.  Smith  yourself — it  is  he 
as  keeps  the  Eailway  Inn." 

"I  will,"  she  says,  catching  at  the 
suggestion ;  "  thank  you." 

And  so  rises,  and  staggers  across  the 
line  as  quickly  as  the  weight  of  her  dress- 
ing-case will  let  her. 

"  Just  oppo-site,  'm,"  says  the  porter, 
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leaning  heavily  and  lengthily  on  the  last 
syllable  of  the  word,  accompanying  her 
outeide  the  station  and  pointing.  "  You 
cannot  miss  it! " 

Then  he  goes  and  leaves  her  alone  in 
the  world. 

Oh,  why  —  oh,  why  did  not  he  stay 
and  escort  her?  But  he  spoke  truth. 
She  cannot  miss*  it.  "Railway  Inn"  in 
gilt  letters  across  the  wall ;  "  Railway 
Inn"  in  gilt  letters  across  the  blinds.  It 
"  tells  its  name  to  all  the  hills,"  as  plainly 
as  "Wordsworth's  cuckoo.  About  the  door 
stand  a  knot  of  men  enjoying  bad  tobac- 
co, starlight,  and  small  beer,  and  before 
the  door  stands  a  butcher's  cart,  whose 
master  has  evidently  just  pulled  up  to 
refresh  himself. 

They  all  fake  their  pipes  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  stop  talking  as  she  ap- 
proaches. Joan  has  entered  a  score  of 
well-thronged  drawing-rooms,  has  made 
her  courtesy  to  her  sovereign  and  danced 
with  her  sovereign's  sons,  with  a  good 
deal  less  nervousness  than  she  now  ex- 
periences in  introducing  herself  to  this 
half-dozen  of  convivial  boors. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  fly  is 
out."  she  says,  abruptly,  and  looking  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  not  knowing  to 
which  her  question  belongs. 

"  Yes,  miss,  it  is ;  it  took  a  party  to 
Brickhill  this—" 

"  I  know,"  she  answers,  interrupting; 
"  and  have  you  no  other  conveyance  ?  no 
wagonette  ?  no  dog-cart  ? " 

"I  'ave  a  dog-cart,  miss,  but  you  see 
my  son  has  took  it  to  market  to  Ongar 
this  morning,  and  he's  oftenest  not  back 
afore  ten  or  eleven !  " 

What  camel's  back  could  stand  such 
a  last  straw  as  this  ?  "Were  it  not  for  the 
audience  Joan  would  put  down  her  dress- 
ing-case in  the  dusty  road,  would  sit 
upon  it,  and  break  into  forlorn  weeping. 
As  it  is,  she  only  looks  round  rather  piti- 
fully— for  they  are  not  drunk,  and  seem 
quite  ready  to  be  civil  and  sorry — and 
says,  sighing  patiently : 

"Then  I  must  walk;   do  you  think 


you  could  help  me  to  find  a  boy  to  carry 
this  ?  it  is  very  heavy,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  could  carry  it  for  three  miles,  and  I 
believe  that  that  is  the  distance." 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  which  direction 
is  it  you  are  going  in  ? "  asks  a  man  who 
has  not  spoken  hitherto ;  a  man  with  a 
purple  nose,  a  husky  voice,  and  one  of 
those  blue  blouses  that  all  oxen,  calves, 
and  sheep,  must  regard  with  so  lively  a 
distrust  and  aversion. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know  even 
that,"  she  answers,  turning  to  this  new 
interlocutor,  and  speaking  with  a  starved 
little  smile.  "I  only  know 'the  name  of 
the  house,  and  the  name  of  the  lady  to 
whom  it.  belongs — Portland  Villa — Mrs. 
Moberley — Mrs.  Moberley — Portland  Vil- 
la !  "  laboriously  repeating  and  elaborat- 
ing each  syllable. 

"Po-ortland  Villa!  "repeats  he,  du- 
biously ;  "  you  do  not  happen  to  know, 
miss,  which  side  of  the  town  it  is  on? 
they've  been  building  a  many  new  villas 
lately. — Bill,  do  you  know  where  Po-ort- 
land Villa  is  ?" 

Bill  shakes  his  head.  He  does  not 
know.  None  of  them  know.  Portland 
Villa  is  apparently  not  much  known  to 
fame. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  suggests  the 
landlord,  presently,  "if  it  were  one  of 
them  houses  on  the  London  Eoad ;  little 
houses  with  a  bit  of  garden  at  the  back, 
about  three  miles  out  of  the  town ;  just 
after  you  pass  the  Cancer  'Orspital  and 
afore  you  come  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum." 

Joan  shudders.  Good  Heavens !  "What 
a  situation ! 

"  If  that  is  your  road,  miss,"  says  the 
husky  butcher,  affably,  "  why  it  is  mine 
too ;  I  can  give  you  a  lift  as  far  as  the 
'orspital ;  it  won't  take  me  none  out  of 
my  way." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  answers  Joan, 
not  yet  quite  taking  in  the  situation; 
"  thank  you  very  much  ;  you  are  going 
to  drive  in  that  direction  ? " 

He  nods  toward  the  cart,  and  the 
stout  gray  horse,  who,  with  his  nose  in  a 
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bag,  is  waiting  with  tlie  good-humored 
patience  engendered  by  long  habit  out- 
side in  the  starlight. 

"That  is  my  cart,  miss,  and  I  don't 
mind  giving  you  a  ride  in  it;" 

She  gives  a  little  unintentional  gasp, 
but  happily  nobody  notices  it.  It  is  not 
often,  perhaps,  that  it  has  happened  to  a 
lady  to  drive  in  the  morning  to  a  station 
in  a  barouche,  behind  a  pair  of  sleek 
thorough-breds,  and  with  a  six-foot  Lon- 
don footman  to  open  the  door  for  her: 
and  to  drive  from  a  station  in  the  even- 
ing in  a  butcher's  cart.  However,  it  is 
butcher's  cart  or  nothing,  so  she  chooses 
the  former.  Not  being  used  to  mounting 
into  carts,  and  being  tired  and  rather 
faint,  she  shows  no  great  agility,  and  a 
chair  is  brought  out  to  aid  her.  By  its 
help  she  clambers  in,  and  her  dressing- 
case  is  solemnly  handed  up  after  her.  It 
is  the  first  time  that  it  also  has  traveled 
in  a  butcher's  cart.  Once  seated,  she 
looks  apprehensively  round  to  see  whether 
any  dismembered  calf  or  murdered  lamb 
is  to  be  her  companion.  The  butcher  ap- 
parently divines  her  fears. 

"  Quite  empty,  miss,"  he  says,  reas- 
suringly ;  "  there  ain't  no  jints !  "  Then 
he  takes  a  stirrup-cup  from  the  fair  hand 
of  an  easy-mannered  bar-maid,  strips  off 
the  nose-bag,  climbs  in  without  a  chair, 
shakes  the  reins,  crying  "  Tel !  "  and  they 
are  off. 

For  the  first  few  minutes,  Joan  is  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  novelty  of  her  sen- 
sations. She  wonders  how  she  will  turn 
a  somersault  backward  over  the  backless 
bench.  It  seems  to  her  only  a  question  of 
time.  And  then  how  it  shakes!  The 
treatment  that  a  physic-bottle  experiences 
appears  to  her  gentle  in  comparison  of 
that  to  which  she  is  subjected.  She  feels 
as  if  all  her  vital  organs  were  getting 
hopelessly  mixed  and  entangled  together. 
Joan  has  hitherto  only  seen  life  from  the 
boxes  or  stalls.  She  is  now  beginning  to 
learn  how  engaging  it  can  look  from  the 
upper  galleries.  It  is  a  fair,  meek  night, 
not  very  light,  for  not  all  the  million  lit- 


tle stars  can  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
the  one  great  moon ;  but  yet  a  very  gentle 
twilight,  by  which  lovers  might  kiss,  and 
friends  softly  talk.  The  station  is  a  mile 
distant  from  Helmsley  town :  by-and-by 
they  are  jolting  and  clattering  over  the 
streets ;  cabs  and  carraiges  pass  them : 
lamp-posts  hold  up  their  yellow  lights  to 
out-twinkle  the  white  s*tars :  people  are 
walking  along  the  trottoir;  dirty  girls, 
idle  soldiers,  staring  into  such  shops  as 
are  still  open  ;  policemen.  Then  out  of 
the  town  again,  along  a  road  that  is 
neither  a  road  nor  yet  a  street — a  melan- 
choly hybrid — dreary  as  only  the  outskirts 
of  a  town  can  be.  Just-begun  houses — 
half-finished  houses,  with  the  poles  of 
their  scaffoldings  gauntly  cutting  the  sky ; 
heaps  of  bricks.  She  shudders  with  a 
feeling  of  disheartened  repulsion,  saying 
to  herself  in  heart-sickness ,  "Is  it  possi- 
ble that  it  can  be  here  ?  "  But  Fate  is  not 
quite  so  unkind.  Farther  still,  till  the 
country  begins  to  be  almost  country  again ; 
till  the  fields  grow  grass  instead  of  bricks; 
till  the  trees  are  trees  with  leafy  crowns 
instead  of  naked  scaffolding-poles.  A 
large  building  in  all  the  harshness  of  ut- 
ter squareness  is  lifting  itself  before  their 
eyes ;  sulkily  outlined  against  the  pensive 
night.  Her  companion  pulls  up. 

"  This  is  the  'orspital,  miss." 

Again  she  shudders.  "What  a  ghastly 
and  ominous  finger-post  to  point  her  to 
her  destination  ! 

"That  is  your  road,  miss"  (pointing 
with  his  whip).  There  is  no  chair  to  help 
her  this  time ;  so  she  scrambles  down  as 
best  she  can. 

"No  obligation  at  all,  miss!  I  wish 
you  good-night." 

The  old  gray  is  in  a  hurry,  apparently ; 
for  he  is  off  before  she  can  make  up  her 
mind  as  to  whether  his  master  would  be 
insulted  by  being  offered  a  tip  or  no. 
She  is  left  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  It  is  very  still — very  silent. 
There  is  not  a  passer-by ;  no  smallest 
sound  hits  the  ear.  There  is  no  light  save 
what  the  stars  give,  and  a  dull  red  glim- 
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mer  from  two  or  three  of  the  windows  of 
the  great  lazar-house  beside  her.  What 
if  she  had  been  misled  by  a  wrong  infor- 
mation ?  What  if  Portland  Villa  do  not 
lie  in  this  direction  at  all  ?  What  will  she 
do  then?  She  will  have  to  beg  for  a 
night's  lodging  at  the  'orspital. 

With  a  heart  beating  hard  and  quick 
from  fear,  and  sick  and  weary  with  inani- 
tion, she  hastens,  as  quickly  as  the  weight 
that  she  has  to  carry  will  let  her,  toward 
the  indicated  goal.  Four  mean  little  de- 
tached houses  (even  by  this  flattering 
starlight  she  can  see  that  they  are  mean) 
lie  ahead  of  her ;  each  seated  in  its  garden- 
plot;  each  with  its  own  small  carriage- 
drive  and  stone-posted  entrance-gates. 
She  reaches  the  first,  and  ravenously  reads 
the  name  that,  painted  in  black  letters, 
adorns  the  gate-posts:  "  Sardanapalus 
Villa !  "  On  to  the  next :  "  De  Cressy  Vil- 
la !  "  The  third :  "  Campidoglio  Villa !" 
There  is  only  one  more.  For  a  moment 
she  dares  not  look.  Too  much  hangs  on 
the  issue  oi  that  glance.  For  a  moment 
she  looks  in  the  other  direction ;  then 
gathering  up  her  courage,  turns  her  eyes 
upon  the  fateful  posts:  "Portland  Vil- 
la! " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'«....  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark 
at  me ! " 

IT  is  not  quite  easy  to  make  out  the 
name  at  a  glance,  from  the  fact  that, 
through  lack  of  a  renewal  of  paint,  the  P 
has  nearly  disappeared.  Still,  enough  of 
it  remains  to  prove  that  it  once  was  there ; 
enough  to  make  Joan's  sunk  spirits  rise 
again  with  a  leap. 

It  is  right,  then !  It  is  Portland  Villa, 
at  last.  The  landlord's  instructions  were 
correct.  She  puts  out  her  hand  to  unlatch 
the  gate ;  only  to  discover  that  it  is  off  its 
hinges,  and — to  remedy  this  defect — is 
tightly  tied  up  with  string.  She  sets 
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down  her  dressing-case  in  the  road,  while 
her  fingers  struggle  to  untie  the  manifold 
hard  knots  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
Mrs.  Moberley's  bower. 

While  she  is  thus  employed  she  hears 
a  scampering  of  many  little  feet  on  the 
graveled  drive,  and  from  the  house 
rushes  forth  a  volley  of  dogs,  one  over 
another.  There  seem  to  be  twenty,  at 
least;  but  subsequent  counting  reduces 
them  to  six :  all  smallish ;  all  apparently 
deeply,  warmly  hostile ;  all  barking  with 
a  deafening  volubility;  all  breathing 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  pro- 
fane intruder  who  is  tampering  with  their 
entrance-gates  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Their  harmony  accompanies  her  all  the 
time  that  she  is  struggling  with  the  knots. 
They  also  make  it  doubtful  to  her  wheth- 
er the  bell  which  she  has  pulled  on  reach- 
ing the  door  has  really  rung.  They  bark 
themselves  nearly  off  their  own  legs ;  and, 
if  there  were  any  dead  in  the  neighbor,- 
hood,  would  infallibly  wake  them. 

But  their  conversation  has  changed  in 
tone.  It  no  longer  means  enmity  so  much 
as  excitement,  agitation,  half-welcome. 
Having  smelt  her  clothes  to  be  good  and 
genteel,  they  have  convinced  themselves 
that  in  such  a  gown  she  cannot  be  come 
begging.  Anyhow,  theirs  is  the  only 
welcome  she  seems  likely  to  get ;  for, 
whether  the  bell  rang  or  no,  it  is  certain 
that  nobody  answers  it.  She  rings  again, 
and  again  waits.  Nothing  happens.  Can 
it  be  the  wrong  day  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
they  are  all  out  ? — even  the  servants ;  and 
that  this  army  of  little  dogs  is  keeping 
house  alone  ? 

She  pulls  out  her  aunt's  letter  from 
her  pocket,  and  tries  to  decipher  it  by  the 
starlight.  "Monday,  April  12th,"  as 
plain  as  Charles  Wain  above  her  head. 
If  there  be  a  mistake  it  is  not  hers.  Em- 
boldened by  this  fact,  she  rings  a  third  ~ 
time.  After  a  considerable  interval  (not 
of  silence,  for  the  six  dogs  do  not  permit 
that,  but  of  patient,  dispirited  waiting) 
she  hears  a  slow  and  solid  foot  coming 
along  the  passage  inside.  A  bolt  is  with- 
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drawn ;  the  door  opens ;  a  flood  of  light 
flows  out  from  a  lit  hall,  and  a  person — a 
female  person — appears  in  the  aperture. 

"  I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Mob—"  begins 
Joan,  then  stops,  for  some  lightning-quick 
intuition  tells  her  that — wildly  improb- 
able as  it  seems — this  is  Mrs.  Moberley. 

"  Why,  /am  Mrs.  Moberley,  my  dear," 
says  that  lady,  putting  out  both  hands  and 
drawing  the  girl  in  with  them.  "I  did 
not  think  it  could  be  you,  because  I  did 
not  hear  any  wheels;  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  think  I  must  have  been  having 
forty  winks. — Hold  your  tongues,  dogs! 
get  away,  Eegyl  get  away,  Algyl  get 
away,  Charlie !  get  away,  Mr.  Brown  1 " 

During  this  speech  Miss  Dering  is  re- 
garding her  aunt  with  an  intensity  of 
gaze  hardly  compatible  with  her  usual 
good  manners ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  look  at  Mrs.  Moberley  on  a  first  intro- 
duction in  any  other  way  than  intensely. 
•  Mrs.  Moberley  is  certainly  startlingly 
fat ;  but  so  you  may  say  are  many  ladies, 
who,  having  outlived  the  thinning  excite- 
ments of  girlhood,  take  life  easily,  relish 
their  food,  and  lapse  without  much  diffi- 
culty into  slumber.  But  Mrs.  Moberley's 
is  not  that  tight,  compact,  well-busked 
fat  which,  to  one  class  of  minds,  is  not 
without  its  attractiveness.  Hers  is  of 
the  unsteady  order  that  destroys  all  land- 
marks and  laughs  at  boundary-lines.  Mrs. 
Moberley  is  absolutely  without  any  shape 
at  all. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Sarah  can  be 
thinking  of  not  to  have  answered  the 
bell ! "  she  goes  on,  as  she  recloses  the 
door  and  refastens  the  bolt ;  "but  I  sus- 
pect the  fact  is,  that  she  is  at  her  supper ; 
and,  as  I  always  say  to  the  girls,  it  is  my 
belief  that,  if  the  last  trump  were  to  sound 
while  she  was  at  her  supper,  she  would 
wait  till  she  had  finished  before  she  would 
attend  to  it — ha !  ha !  "  Her  very  laugh 
is  fat.  If  your  eyes  were  shut  you  could 
swear  that  it  had  not  proceeded  from  a 
slight  person. 

Joan  is  speechless.  She  is  thinking 
that  she  no  longer  wonders  at  Wolfer- 


stan's  wish  that  she  could  see  her  aunt. 
Certainly  she  is  well  worth  seeing. 

"But  where  are  your  things,  child? 
what  have  you  done  with  your  luggage  ? " 
continues  Mrs.  Moberley,  recovering  from 
her  mirth,  and  preparing  to  reopen  the 
door ;  "  are  they  outside?  " 

"I  had  to  leave  them  at  the  station ;  I 
could  not  get  a  fly — there  was  not  one." 

"  No  fly  1 "  repeats  her  aunt,  in  high 
and  staccato  accents  of  astonishment; 
"  why,  what  had  become  of  tbe  fly  from 
the  Kail  way  Inn?  they  have  a  very  good 
fly  there — quite  a  smart  one;  the  girls 
always  say  that  you  could  not  tell  it  from 
a  private  carriage  at  a  little  distance." 

"It  was  out." 

"  And  —  you — walked  —  all — the — 
way?  Three  miles  and  a  half  if  it  is  a 
step"  (opening  her  eyes  as  widely  as  the 
encroachments  of  her  cheeks  will  let  her). 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  replies  Joan,  with  an 
hysterical  laugh,  for  she  has  eaten  but 
one  bun  all  day,  is  faint  and  most  weary, 
and  it  is  so  much  worse  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. "I  came  in  a  butcher's  cart  as 
far  as  the  Cancer  Hospital." 

"  In  a  butcher's  cart ! "  (lifting  up 
hands  and  eyes).  "This  will  be  a  fine 
story  for  the  girls;  I  am  afraid  they  will 
never  let  you  hear  the  last  of  it.  I  won- 
der " — in  a  tone  of  quickened  interest — 
"  was  it  our  butcher  ?  You  did  not  hap- 
pen to  notice  the  name  on  the  cart,  did 
you?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  looking,"  replies 
Joan,  still  struggling  with  a  most  pain- 
ful inclination  to  laugh  violently  and  cry 
violently  at  the  same  moment.  "I  do 
not  think  that  he  could  have  been  yours, 
though;  he  did  not  seem  to  know  you 
when  I  mentioned  your  name." 

"  In  a  butcher's  cart!"  repeats  Mrs. 
Moberley,  still  chuckling  with  fat  relish ; 
"it  was  lucky  it  was  night,  was  not  it? 
people  would  have  stared  to  see  a  stylish 
girl  like  you  perched  up  in  a  butcher's 
cart,  would  not  they  ?  " 

All  this  time  they  have  been  in  the 
passage ;  but  now  Mrs.  Moberley  puts  her 
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arm  round  her  niece — first  giving  her 
several  hearty  kisses — and  begins  to  lead 
her  toward  the  interior  of  the  bower. 
But  the  passage  is  narrow ;  and,  on  peril 
of  becoming  wedged  between  the  walls, 
they  have  to  part  company  and  enter  the 
drawing-room  in  single  file. 

Joan  had  thought  that  her  heart  was 
already  so  low  down  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  abase  it  any  farther,  but  the 
sight  of  the  drawing-room  undeceives 
her.  It  is  not  that  it  is  shabby,  though 
it  is  that  too  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 
there  are  many  worse  things  in  this  world 
than  shabbiness.  It  is  the  air  of  slipshod 
finery  about  it  which  so  utterly  capsizes 
the  poor  remnant  of  Joan's  spirits.  A 
white  paper,  freely  starred  with  large 
(once  gold)  heavenly  bodies ;  many  orna- 
ments of  a  shelly,  sparry  nature,  inex- 
pensively florid ;  an  impression  of  much 
cheap  pink  ribbon  and  gobble-stitch  lace ; 
and — though  the  month  is  wealthy  April 
— not  a  flower,  with  the  exception  of  a 
giant  bunch  of  artificial  ones  under  a  glass 
shade. 

"This  is  the  drawing-room!"  says 
Mrs.  Moberley,  introducing  it  with  an  air 
of  pleased  proprietorship ;  "  we  have  not 
laid  out  much  money  upon  it,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  we  have  not  had  much 
to  lay — ha !  ha !  but  the  girls  have  man- 
aged to  make  it  look  pretty  smart  too, 
have  not  they  ? " 

"  They  have  indeed,"  replies  Joan,  em- 
phatically, looking  round  with  rather  a 
moonstruck  air,  and  taking  in  many  de- 
tails of  wool,  of  beads,  of  red  Bohemian 
glass,  which  at  the  first  coup-d'ceil  had 
escaped  her  notice. 

"In  a  butcher's  cart,"  repeats  Mrs. 
Moberley,  again  resuming  her  chuckle, 
and  sinking  down  into  a  chair  in  order  the 
more  luxuriously  to  enjoy  it;  "it  really 
is  the  richest  thing  I  ever  heard !  The 
girls  meant  to  have  gone  and  met  you 
to-day — they  had  put  their  hats  on,  on 
purpose — when — who  should  come  in 
but  Micky — Micky  Brand,  you  know; 
or,  rather,  of  course  you  do  not  know, 


and  whisked  them  off  to  tea  at  the  Bar- 
racks !  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

Her  eyes  have  strayed  to  the  dogs, 
who,  now  silent,  and  consenting  to  her 
adoption  into  the  family,  are  sitting  all 
six  in  a  row,  very  close  together  before 
the  low'  fire,  and,  occasionally  overcome 
by  sleep,  falling  against  each  other. 

"  He — would — not — take  '  no,' "  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Moberley,  slowly ;  "  he  is  so 
droll,  is  Micky;  a  vast  deal  of  dry  humor 
about  him  I  I  am  sure  that  you  and  he 
will  get  on  like  a  house  on  fire :  I  can  see 
that  you  are  just  the  sort  of  girl  he  will 
take  to  at  once." 

"Am  I?  "  (with  a  sickly  little  smile). 

Joan  is  angry  with  herself  for  being 
so  monosyllabic,  but  her  tongue  refuses 
to  frame  any  words  longer  than  "  yes  " 
or  "  no."  There  is  one  monosyllabic 
word,  indeed,  which  her  whole  soul  is 
crying  aloud,  but  her  lips  do  not  venture 
to  utter  it,  and  that  word  is  "  tea  I  " 

"  He  is  in  the  170th,  you  know,"  pur- 
sues Mrs.  Moberley,  warming  with  her 
theme.  "  I  did  not  mention  to  you  in  my 
letter  that  Helmsley  was  a  garrison-town ; 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  little  surprise  for 
you  1  "  She  is  looking  at  her  with  such 
an  air  of  good-natured  expectancy,  as  she 
makes  this  exciting  revelation,  that  Joan 
is  really  and  honestly  sorry  that  she  can- 
not look  more  exhilarated  by  it.  "  A 
regiment  is  the  making  of  a  country 
place,  is  not  it?  "  continues  her  aunt, 
complacently ;  "  and  these  are  a  very 
dashing  set  of  fellows,  they  keep  us  all 
alive  1  " 

Joan  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
answering  a  question  to  which  she  feels 
so  incapable  of  making  a  satisfactory  re- 
sponse, by  the  behavior  of  the  dogs,  who, 
in  a  moment,  are  all  awake,  and  on  their 
legs ;  barking  again  with  hardly  less  vio- 
lent unanimity  than  that  with  which  they 
greeted  Miss  Dering. 

"  Hold  your  tongues,  dogs !  "  cries 
Mrs.  Moberley ;  "  hold  your  tongue,  Mr. 
Brown !  you  are  always  the  ringleader  I  " 
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But  small  heed  pays  Mr.  Brown.  With 
one  flying  leap  he  is  out  of  the  window, 
followed  by  his  five  brothers  and  sisters; 
and  all  are  barking  their  hearts  out  at 
their  ease  in  the  starlight.  "It  is  the 
girls  I  "  explains  Mrs.  Moberley ;  "  and," 
with  a  look  of  pleased  alertness,  "  I  think 
I  hear  a  man's  voice  too,  do  not  "you  ?  I 
believe  it  is  Micky;  he  said  he  should 
very  likely  come  to  make  his  bow  to  you, 
but  I  took  it  for  a  joke." 

By  this  time  the  dogs'  clamor  is  hushed. 
They  are  evidently  apologizing  for  their 
mistake. 

"Do  not  go  yet!  "  cries  a  high,  young 
voice  outside;  "it  is  quite  early  1  come 
in  and  have  some  brandy  and  soda- 
water  ! " 

"  Do  not  offer  what  you  have  not  got," 
cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  raising  her  voice, 
and  laughingly  calling  through  the  win- 
dow; "there  is  no  soda-water  in  the 
house ! " 

"I  modify  my  invitation,  then,"  re- 
plies the  young  voice;  "come  in  and 
have  Borne  brandy  without  the  soda- 
water  ! "  (laughing  also). 

But  this  Bacchanalian  offer  is  appar- 
ently declined ;  for,  after  a  few  seconds 
of  further  parley,  carried  on  in  too  low  a 
key  to  be  overheard,  the  Miss  Moberleys 
enter  the  house  and  the  room  alone. 

""What  have  you  done  with  Micky?  " 
cries  their  mother,  eagerly.  "Why  did 
not  you  bring  him  in  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  come,"  replies  one  of 
the  girls ;  "  he  Said  he  had  not  time  ;  but 
we  think  that  it  was  because  he  had  his 
mess-jacket  on ;  he  knows  that  it  is  not 
becoming ! " 

"Evidently  anxious  to  make  a  good 
impression  at  first  sight!  "  says  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, and  they  all  laugh — all  but  Joan? 

Mirth  is  indeed  far  from  Miss  De- 
ring's  thoughts.  At  the  present  moment 
she  is  occupied  in  gazing  at  her  two  first- 
cousins  with  hardly  less  intensity  than 
that  which  marked  her  first  view  of  their 
mother.  And  yet  they  are  of  no  uncom- 
mon type.  Had  she  seen  them  officiating 


in  the  Helmsley  refreshment -room,  or 
behind  the  counter  at  the  fancy  repository 
in  the  little  town  near  Dering,  she  would 
have  passed  them  without  an  observation. 
It  is  as  first-cousins — her  first-cousins — 
that  they  strike  her  as  so  astounding. 
First-cousins!  in  such  hats!  such  jack- 
ets! such  ear-rings!  such  beads!  and 
with  such  a  trolloping  length  of  uncurled 
curls  down  their  backs !  Had  you  told 
her  that  Mr.  Brown  and  Algy  were  her 
first  cousins,  it  would  have  seemed  to  her 
less  surprising. 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not  know  which  is 
which ! "  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  following 
the  direction  of  her  niece's  eyes,  and  re- 
garding her  progeny  with  a  contained 
pride.  "  I  dare  say  you  are  trying  to 
make  out  which  is  Bell,  and  which  is  Di, 
without  my  telling  you.  Do  you  see 
much  likeness  between  them  ?  "  she  goes 
on  a  moment  later,  as  Joan  still  maintains 
a  stupefied  silence ;  "  some  say  they  might 
be  twins,  others  do  not  see  it.  I  sup- 
pose " — with  a  good-natured  glance  round 
the  room,  comprehensively  inclusive — "  I 
suppose  there  is  a  family  look  among  us 
all." 

"  We  are  not  at  all  alike  really,"  criea 
the  younger,  least  beaded,  least  vivid- 
looking  of  the  two  girls,  in  an  anxious 
voice ;  "  if  we  seem  so  at  first,  it  goes  off 
after  a  while." 

"I  am  sorry  we  were  not  back  in 
time  to  receive  you,"  says  the  other,  sit- 
ting down  and  taking  off  her  hat.  "  Di- 
ana and  I  meant  to  have  gone  to  meet 
you ;  we  were  just  setting  off,  when — 
mother  has  told  you  ? — he  came  on  pur- 
pose— he  gave  us  no  peace !  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  were  very  glad,"  says 
Diana,  bluntly.  "  We  should  have  crowded 
you  up ;  I  dare  say  that  there  was  not 
more  than  enough  room  for  you  and  your 
boxes  in  the  fly?" 

"  The  fly,  indeed !  "  cries  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, beginning  to  laugh  again,  "  a  fine 
fly ! — It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  in 
the  secret.  Is  not  it,  Joan  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  Christian 
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name  (and  after  all  what  else  is  her  own 
aunt  likely  to  call  her?)  Joan  gives  a 
slight  and  involuntary  shudder,  but  it 
passes  harmless  and  unobserved  amid  the 
fire  of  question,  answer,  ejaculation,  and 
retort,  that  now  ensues. 

"You  must  have  passed  us  on  the 
road,"  says  Bell,  presently.  "Did  you 
notice?  we  were  walking  two  and  two; 
Diana  and  Micky  in  front,  and  I  and  an- 
other officer  behind :  we  did  not  see  you, 
but  then  " — laughing  affectedly — "  you 
were  in  the  very  last  place  where  we 
should  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for 
you." 

"  Did  it  jolt  very  badly?  "  asks  Diana, 
fixing  upon  her  cousin's  small  wan  face  a 
pair  of  honest  and  very  well-opened  eyes, 
filled  with  compassionate  inquiry ;  "  worse 
than  a  'bus  ?  were  you  much  shaken  ?  you 
look  so  tired !  "  The  genuine,  rough  pity 
of  her  tone  goes  nigher  to  upsetting  Miss 
Dering  than  all  her  former  discomfitures. 
The  tears  rush  to  her  eyes. 

"  It  has  been  a  long  day,"  she  says, 
faltering ;  "  I  set  off  early." 

"  And  have  you  had  nothing  to  eat  ?  " 
cries  Diana,  turning  her  quick  eyes  round 
the  room,  in  search  of  those  signs  of  con- 
viviality which  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence;  "no  tea?  nothing?"  Then,  as 
Joan  observes  an  embarrassed  silence,  she 
goes  on — her  healthy  cheeks  flushing  a 
little — "  There  is  never  much  to  eat  or 
drink  in  this  house,  and  what  there  is  is 
not  at  all  appetizing,  but  at  least  we  can 
give  you  some  tea." 

So  saying,  she  hastily  leaves  the  room. 
It  is  some  time — to  Joan  it  seems  a  very 
long  time — before  she  returns.  At  length, 
however,  she  reappears,  bearing  in  her 
hands  a  tray,  and  with  a  face  so  very 
much  heightened  and  deepened  in  tint  as 
sufficiently  proves  that  she  herself  has 
been  the  cook. 

"The  servants  had  gone  to  bed,"  she 
says,  apologetically;  "the  fire  was  nearly 
out,  and  the  kettle  would  not  boil,  dome, 
Joan" — eying  rather  ruefully  the  sorry 
fare — "  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  nothing 


more  inviting,  but  it  is  the  best  we 
have." 

Joan  obeys,  nothing  loath.  The  tea 
is  very  weak  and  rather  smoky,  and  it  is 
clear  that  one  need  go  no  farther  than  an 
English  hedge  for  its  original  home ;  the 
bread  is  very  stale,  and  the  butter  very 
salt,  but,  to  a  person  who  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  has  refreshed  herself 
with  but  one  cup  of  coffee  and  one  bun, 
few  drinks  do  not  seem  to  be  nectar,  few 
viands  do  not  taste  succulently. 

It  is  a  long,  long  while  after  Miss  De- 
ring  has  come  to  the  end  of  her  meagre 
refreshment,  before  the  idea  of  going  to 
bed  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of  Mrs. 
Moberley  or  her  daughters.  At  last,  at 
last— a  very  long  last — and  when  Joan 
can  no  longer  hinder  her  tired  head  from 
sinking  forward  on  her  breast  in  uncom- 
fortable jerky  slumber,  there  comes  a  lull 
— a  talk  of  going  to  bed,  a  dawdling,  chat- 
tering preparation  for  carrying  the  idea 
into  execution,  and  lastly  a  lighting  of 
candles. 

"  Good-night,  Joan,"  says  her  aunt, 
holding  both  her  hands  and  looking  at 
her  with  good-natured  eyes,  which  evi- 
dently once  were  large,  but  which  now, 
through  the  dishonest  usurpation  of  her 
cheeks  of  territory  not  belonging  to  them, 
are  decidedly  small.  "I  hope  we  shall 
see  some  more  red  in  these  cheeks  to- 
morrow. Your  mother  used  to  have  such 
a  fine  color,  quite  as  high  as  Bell's,  if  not 
higher ;  often  and  often  people  have 
asked  me  if  she  were  not  painted."  A 
moment  later  :  "  Do  not  trouble  to  get  up 
to  breakfast  to-morrow,  child — we  often 
do  not;  we  never  have  any  particular 
breakfast-hour — only  just  as  any  of  us 
feel  inclined.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  my 
dear,  Liberty  Hall."  So  saying,  she  looses 
her  niece's  little  chill  hands,  and,  nodding 
her  head  several  times,  disappears  into  her 
bower,  while  Joan,  escorted  by  her  two 
cousins,  drags  her  weary  legs  up  the  nar- 
row deal  staircase  of  "Liberty  Hall." 

"  This  is  your  room,"  says  Diana, 
throwing  open  a  door  and  waving  her  flat 
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candlestick  about,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  di- 
mensions, "  the  guest-chamber  of  Liberty 
ffall,"  with  a  little  sarcastic  mimicking 
of  her  mother's  tone.  "I  will  not  say 
that  I  hope  you  will  find  it  comfortable, 
because  I  know  you  will  not." 

"  There  is  a  bed,"  answers  Joan,  with 
a  small  smile  of  utter  weariness ;  "  that 
seems  to  me  the  only  thing  of  the  least 
importance  just  now." 

But,  if  she  imagines  that  this  broad 
hint  will  rid  her  of  the  company  of  her 
relations,  she  is  greatly  mistaken.  Diana 
sets  down  the  candle,  and  Arabella  seats 
herself  upon  a  cane-bottomed  chair.  To 
hide  her  disappointment  Joan  walks  to 
the  window. 

"  You  have  the  best  vie  w  in  the  house," 
says  Arabella,  complacently;  "you  can 
see  everything  that  goes  along  the  road 
better  even  than  from  the  drawing  - 
room." 

But  it  is  air,  not  view,  that  Miss  De- 
ring  craves.  The  room  feels  close  and  con- 
fined. She  throws  up  the  sash,  which  in- 
stantly and  clamorously  falls  down  again. 

"  It  always  does  that,"  says  Arabella, 
composedly ;  "  there  has  been  something 
odd  about  it  for  months.  It  keeps  open 
pretty  well  with  a  bit  of  wood;  there  gen- 
erally is  a  bit  of  wood,  but  of  course  Sa- 
rah has  lost  it." 

She  sets  the  candlestick  on  the  floor 
as  she  speaks,  and  all  three  girls  grovel 
on  all-fours  on  the  carpet  in  search  of  the 
missing  wedge.  By-and-by  Diana  finds  it 
under  the  washhand-stand,  and  with  it  the 
decrepit  window  is  propped  open  to  ad- 
mit the  gentle  April  winds. 

"  I  know  you  are  longing  for  us  to 
go,"  says  Diana,  brusquely,  when  this 
feat  is  accomplished.—"  Come  along,  Bell, 
come !  it  is  cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  her 
out  of  bed. — Of  course  we  will  send  our 
maid  to  dress  your  hair  in  the  morning ; 
she  has  not  at  all  a  bad  idea  of  hair-dress- 
ing, though  indeed  we  taught  her  every- 
thing she  knows ;  she  always  does  ours !  " 

Joan  looks  at  the  colossal  heads  before  • 
her,  and  shudders.     "Thank  you,"  she 


answers,  rather  hastily,  "  but  indeed  I 
have  got  quite  into  the  habit  of  doing  my 
own ;  I  like  it ;  it  makes  one  feel  so  in- 
dependent ;  good-night  1 " 

Are  thej  really  going  now  ?  It  seems 
so.  Arabella  is  already  out  of  the  room, 
and  Diana  is  at  the  door,  when — oh,  sor- 
row ! — she  returns. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mind  the  light  in 
your  eyes  in  the  morning,"  she  says,  look- 
ing up  at  the  window  ;  "  unfortunately 
there  is  no  blind,  and  the  curtains  do  not 
draw  very  well,  I  am  afraid ;  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  the  rings ;  but 
if  you  pin  them  over  it  does  nearly  as  well. 
Have  you  got  some  good  big  '  corking- 
pins  ? '  because,  if  not,  I  will  run  and  get 
you  some." 

Eegardless  whether  she  is  speaking 
truth  or  fiction,  Joan  asseverates  that  she 
has  plenty  of  corking-pins.  There  is  no 
commodity,  however  improbable,  with 
which  she  would  not  declare  herself  to 
be  richly  provided,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
one  boon  for  which  her  whole  sad,  tired 
soul  craves — solitude. 

Gone  at  last — really  gone  !  And  now 
she  may  sigh  as  loudly  as  she  likes,  and 
look  round  her  with  as  undisguised  dis- 
approbation on  her  surroundings  as  they 
naturally  inspire.  When  one  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  physically,  it  takes  but  a  little 
to  overset  one.  Joan,  at  her  best  and 
strongest  —  the  real  Joan  —  would  be 
ashamed  to  let  any  sordid  entourage  make 
her  cry  ;  but  she  is  tired  and  below  par, 
and  tears  of  forlorn  discomfiture  fill  her 
eyes,  as  she  looks  round  on  the  thread- 
bare carpet — on  the  large  and  straggly 
ugliness  of  the  wall-paper,  and  notices 
that  a  bit  is  missing  from  the  spout  of 
the  ewer. 

She  stands  before  the  chest  of  drawers 
that  serves  as  dressing-table,  and  looks  at 
herself  in  the  glass  that  is  upon  it.  "  I 
shall  grow  like  them  in  time,"  she  says, 
shuddering ;  "  in  time  I  shall  learn  to  talk 
of  men  by  their  surnames,  and  to  have  a 
refreshment-room  head  of  hair ! "  She 
pulls  her  hair  down  on  her  forehead  to 
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simulate  a  fringe,  sets  her  hat  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  and  tries  to  look  like  them ; 
then,  in  a  paroxysm  of  disgust,  dashes  the 
locks  away  from  her  brows  and  tosses  her 
hat  down.  "  No !  I  hope  I  may  die  first." 

She  says  this  aloud,  and  with  such  em- 
phasis that  her  voice  drowns  the  sound  of 
a  small  knock  that  comes  at  the  door.  It 
has  to  be  repeated  before  she  hears  it; 
then-  she  hastily  pulls  her  countenance 
into  shape  again,  and  cries,  "  Come  in." 
(Here  they  are,  back  again.) 

It  is  not  "  they,"  however.  It  is  only 
Diana,  looking  rather  shy.  You  would 
have  said,  half  an  hour  ago,  that  a  girl  in 
such  a  hat,  and  with  two  such  curls,  could 
not  look  shy,  but  yet  she  does. 

"  I  have  not  come  for  anything  par- 
ticular," she  says,  speaking  very  fast  and 
confusedly ;  "  it  was  only  that  it  struck 
me  just  now  that  we  had  none  of  us  said 
that  we  were  glad  to  see  you ;  we  have 
none  of  us  any  manners.  I  dare  say  that 
you  have  found  that  out  already — but  we 
are  glad — that  is  all !  I  will  not  come 
back  again." 

While  making  this  speech  she  is  red- 
der than  any  July  field-poppy,  and  redder 
still  when,  having  given  Joan  a  quick  and 
shamefaced  kiss,  she  flies  out  of  the  room 
again,  banging  the  creaky  door  after  her, 
and  leaving  Joan  remorseful.  And  Joan's 
last  thought  before  she  closes  her  fagged 
eyes  in  her  little,  hard,  lumpy  bed,  which 
feels  as  if  it  were  stuffed  with  good-sized 
potatoes,  is  not  of  her  spoutless  jug  or 
propped  window,  of  all  she  has  lost  and 
all  she  is  going  to  suffer — but  of  the  kind 
and  rosy  face  of  her  little  underbred 
cousin. 

Joan  is  not  very  old,  but  she  has  al- 
ready learned  this,  that — whether  ill- 
dressed,  or  well-dressed,  whether  well- 
bred,  or  ill-bred — love  is  the  one  thing 
very  much  worth  having  in  this  world. 
If  they  will  love  her,  she  will  forgive  them 
everything — even  the  size  of  their  heads, 
and  their  taste  for  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  one  is  twenty  years  old — when 
one's  heart  is  as  full  of  sadness  and  tired- 
ness as  it  can  well  hold — when  one  has 
traveled  many  hours  at  a  stretch  in  a  noisy 
train — then  one  is  pretty  certain  to  sleep 
deeply  and  sweetly,  even  though  one's 
mattress  be  copiously  stuffed  with  cobble- 
stones, even  though  one's  head  be  too  low 
and  one's  feet  too  high,  and  one's  bed 
altogether  so  surprisingly  narrow  as  to 
require  very  judicious  and  quiet  lying  in, 
to  hinder  one  from  bodily  falling  out. 
Often,  in  her  ocean  of  down  in  the  green- 
hung  room  at  Dering,  has  she  slept  less 
completely.  Pulses  quickly  beating  to 
the  tune  of  some  past  excitement,  or 
coming  pleasure,  have  often  made  her 
toss  and  turn  and  look  eagerly  window- 
ward  for  the  waving  of  morning's  gray 
flag ;  but  now  there  is  neither  excitement 
behind,  nor  pleasure  ahead,  and  the 
slower  morning  comes  the  better ;  and  so 
she  sleeps. 

God  is  good,  and  does  not  even  send 
her  a  dream.  If  it  came  it  would  surely 
be  a  dream  of  better  things  and  better 
days,  and  so  it  is  well  away.  Not  even 
the  unnatural  elevation  of  her  feet  by  the 
capriciously-stuffed  mattress,  nor  the  de- 
pression of  her  head  by  the  little,  meagre 
featherless  pillow,  succeeds  in  giving  her 
a  nightmare.  She  might  have  been  still 
asleep  now  had  not  it  been  for  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  curtain-rings,  of  which  Diana 
overnight  had  warned  her.  The  cork- 
ing-pin had  indeed  drawn  the  skimped 
curtains  together  somewhere  about  their 
middle ;  but  up  above  there  is  a  vacuum 
through  which  a  wave  of  morning  light 
rolls  and  washes  under  her  eyelids.  She 
turns  sleepily  over  on  the  other  side,  but 
even  then  the  wave  reaches  her,  and  so 
does  the  vigorous  melody  of  a  thrush- 
voice  sweetly  rebuking  her  sloth  : 
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"  Good-morrow  1  good-morrow!  the  sun  was 

awake  1 

Long  ago  in  the  blue  summer  skies ; 
Birds  in  the  brake 
Carol  sweet  for  your  sake  I 
0  lady  fair,  arise  1 
That  morn  fresh  grace  may  borrow 
From  your  dear  eyes." 

He  says  all  this  so  loudly  that  the 
sleepy  lady  has  to  listen  to  him.  She 
turns  over  once  or  twice  again,  nearly 
tumbling  out  of  her  strait  couch  as  she 
does  it.  But  it  is  useless ;  hoth  glorious 
light  and  happy  bird  combine  to  forbid 
further  rest.  The  bird,  indeed,  sings 
another  verse : 

"  Good-morrow  1  good-morrow  1 

So  whispers  the  breeze, 
O'er  the  lake  as  it  flutters  and  sighs  ; 
So  murmur  the  bees  from  the  scented  liine- 
trees ; 

0  lady  fair  arise, 
Arise  and  give  good-morrow  ! 
The  dearest  of  replies." 

So  in  despair  she  sits  up,  rubs  her  blue 
eyes  like  a  child  with  her  knuckles,  and 
looks  round.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  rude  and  outspoken  daylight  tells 
many  hometruths  about  things  that  po- 
liter candle-light  either  slurs  over  or  is 
civilly  silent  upon.  If  Joan's  new  room 
had  looked  unhandsome  overnight  by  the 
light  of  one  composite  candle,  .it  certainly 
does  not  look  more  lovesome  now  that 
day's  strong  lamp  is  held  up  to  its  short- 
comings. It  would  take  a  great  effort  of 
memory  on  the  part  of  its  owners,  a  great 
flight  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  Joan, 
to  reconstruct  the  pattern  of  the  carpet ; 
so  utterly  has  it  disappeared  under  the 
tread  of  the  numberless  feet  that  have 
evidently  walked  upon  it.  Of  paint  on 
door  and  wainscot  there  is  so  little  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  naming ;  there  is  a  zig- 
zag crack  across  the  looking-glass  inter- 
fering with  one's  view  of  one's  nose ;  and 
the  piece  missing  from  the  water-jug  spout 
is  larger  than  it  appeared  overnight.  It 
is  now  seen  to  amount  to  the  loss  of  al- 
most the  whole  spout.  But  eight  hours 


of  sleep  have  put  new  strength  and  cour- 
age into  Joan.  Not  even  the  squalor  of 
having  a  jug  without  a  spout  can  make 
her  cry ;  she  feels  as  strong  and  as  bright 
as  the  new  day.  She  jumps  out  of  bed, 
and  runs  on  bare,  light  feet  to  the  window. 
She  unfastens  the  curtain,  carefully  lay- 
ing aside  the  friendly  corking-piu  with  a 
thrifty  instinct  born  of  her  new  circum- 
stances. Most  likely  there  is  not  another 
in  the  household.  There  is  no  blind,  as 
you  know,  to  draw  up;  so  at  once  she 
stands  face  to  face  with  the  morning.  It 
is  not  early  dawn,  as  she  sees  at  once  ;  it 
is  dawn's  elder  brother.  The  sun  is  al- 
ready pretty  high;  she  looks  up  at  him 
fondly,  though  he  rewards  her  by  making 
the  water  pour  down  her  cheeks.  He 
and  the  moon  are  the  only  two  old  friends 
that  are  left  her.  Then  she  looks  out  curi- 
ously at  the  prospect.  There  is  the  gate 
at  which  her  tired  fingers  fumbled  last 
night;  there  is  the  little  mean  sweep  up 
which  the  execrations  of  the  dogs  accom- 
panied her.  Three  of  them  are  standing 
at  the  present  moment  watchfully  on  the 
lookout  for  some  passer-by  to  pounce  out 
on  and  insult.  A  shabby  grass-plot,  with 
a  bed  of  ill-to-do  shrubs,  long-legged  lau- 
rels, and  cypress  abortions  in  the  middle ; 
then  the  road.  A  cart  full  of  manure  is 
passing  along  it.  Bell  was  right;  there 
is  an  excellent  view  of  it.  She  puts  her 
head  farther  out  to  extend  her  view.  On 
the  right  the  three  little  brother  villas. 
People  get  up  in  them  earlier,  apparently, 
than  they  do  here.  A  woman  is  standing 
at  the  door  of  our  next-door  neighbor 
shaking  a  hearth-rug ;  beyond,  again,  the 
great,  unsightly  hospital ;  larger,  unsight- 
lier  than  ever  by  daylight.  She  shudders. 
How  could  any  one  have  built  his  dwell- 
ing so  near  that  temple  of  pain  and  un- 
cleanness  ?  She  looks  away  quickly,  and 
turns  her  eyes  toward  the  left. 

What  a  contrast!  On  one  hand,  dis- 
ease, anguish,  ugly  death.  On  the  other, 
life  that  seems  unending :  beauty  w  ithout 
peer ;  joy  and  mirth  unrivaled.  A  great 
plain  of  most  shining  silver,  laughing  in 
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the  morning's  eyes — the  sea!  The  sea 
makes  some  people  bilious:  to  other  peo- 
ple its  immortal  restlessness  gives  the 
blues.  But  neither  bile  nor  blues  inter- 
fere with  Joan's  utter  love  for  it.  It  is 
her  own  familiar  friend.  She  stretches 
out  her  arms  toward  it,  and  laughs  aloud 
in  joyful  greeting. 

After  all,  there  may  be  pleasant  things 
yet  ahead  in  life.  Whether  or  not  any  one 
else  in  the  house  is  up,  she,  at  least,  can 
no  longer  waste  time  in  bed.  Instinct 
tells  her  that  in  this  establishment  it  will 
be  useless  to  make  any  efforts  toward  the 
bbtaining  of  hot  water.  •  Rather  to  her 
surprise,  however,  and  much  to  her  relief, 
she  finds  a  great  jug  of  cold ;  a  jug  with 
a  spout,  but  (to  hinde/  it  from  exalting 
itself  too  much  above  its  brother,  on  this 
score)  without  a  handle.  Having  washed 
and  dresssed ;  having  brushed  her  dusty 
gown  with  the  awkwardness  engendered 
by  utter  want  of  practice ;  having  plaited 
her  smooth  hair  and  instinctively  tried  to 
make  her  head  look  even  smaller  than 
usual,  she  puts  on  her  hat,  opens  her 
paintless  door,  and  slips  quickly  and 
quietly  down-stairs.  Not  a  soul  to  be 
seen !  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ! 

As  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  a  great,  slow-speaking  clock  from 
the  hospital  strikes  eight.  Clearly  they 
do  not  rise  with  the  .lark  at  Portland  Vil- 
la. She  goes  into  the  drawing-room — a 
tawdry  desolation!  It  is  exactly  as  it 
was  left  overnight ;  furniture  higgledy- 
piggledy  ;  chair-covers  rucked ;  antima- 
cassars awry. 

The  sun-shafts  are  smiting,  with  bright 
rebuke,  the  dead- white  ashes  in  the  dreary 
fireplace.  It  is  a  disagreeable  sight,  and 
Joan  hastens  away  from  it.  She  goes  to 
the  hall-door  and  tries  it:  it  is  locked, 
and  not  all  her  efforts  can  turn  the  key. 
There  is,  however,  a  door  at  the  back, 
which  is  not  only  unlocked,  but  ajar.  It 
has  clearly  been  open  all  night. 

In  the  happy  consciousness  of  having 
nothing  worth  stealing,  the  Moberley  fam- 
ily is  able  to  throw  its  portals  hospitably 


wide  to  any  passing  burglar.  No  doubt 
there  was  neither  lock  nor  bolt  on  Dio- 
genes's  tub.  She  walks  out  into  the  little 
garden:  a  morsel  of  flower-border  first, 
then  a  strip  of  kitchen-garden  in  all  the 
amiability  of  unpruned  raspberry-bushes, 
ragged  apple-trees,  triumphant  groundsel. 
Our  next-door  neighbor  has  turned  his 
garden  into  a  drying-ground :  in  the  morn- 
ing wind  his  clothes  are  flapping  and 
dancing.  By  a  careful  survey  of  them, 
you  may  tell  approximately  the  age,  sex, 
and  number,  of  his  belongings.  From 
these  a  clean  and  soapy  smell  is  wafted 
over  the  hedge  to  Joan's  nostrils.  It  does 
not  take  her  long  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  domain.  In  five  minutes  she  is  back 
in  the  flower-garden  again.  It  is  as  if  the 
drawing-room  had  walked  out-of-doors. 
There  is  the  same  sordid,  meagre  disorder ; 
weedy  gravel-walks,  long-unmown,  rank 
grass,  an  old  laurel-tree,  into  which,  ap- 
parently— (it  having  a  forked  branch) — 
every  odd-come-short  that  the  family  has 
not  known  where  else  to  deposit  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  put — a 
scythe,  several  broken  pots,  a  wooden 
box,  a  broken-backed  book,  a  discolored 
torn  neckerchief,  an  old  pair  of  gloves. 
If  Joan  look  long  and  closely  enough,  no 
doubt  she  will  discover  among  the  miscel- 
laneous contents  the  missing  spout  of  her 

j«g- 

The  garden  has  evidently  once  formed 
part  of  a  better,  larger  one,  belonging  to 
an  elder  house,  which  has  no  doubt  been 
knocked  down  to  make  way  for  this  little 
smug  band  of  pretentious  bald  hovels,  for 
an  ancient  sundial  stands  neglected — in  its 
air  of  out-at-elbows  gentility  —  on  the 
grass-plot.  But,  amid  all  the  ugliness  and 
squalidness,  there  is  beauty  too.  Spring 
is  so  generous — April  so  open-handed — 
that  they  will  not  pass  by  even  Portland 
Villa.  They  have  given  it  a  pear-tree,  all 
in  bridal  white ;  one  load  of  thick  blos- 
som-bunches, you  could  hardly  put  a  pin 
between  them ;  they  have  given  it  also 
groups  of  vigorous  daffodils,  clumps  of 
polyanthus,  smelling  of  spring  ;  milk- 
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•white  arabis  haunted  by  the  drowsy, 
booming  bees.  Joan  smells  all  the  flow- 
ers ;  mounts  on  the  base  of  the  sundial ; 
traces  with  her  finger  the  trite,  sad  sen- 
tence on  its  discolored  face,  "Tempus  fu- 
git."  Tiny  lichens,  disapproving  of  the 
truism,  are  filling  up  the  letters. 

Then  she  returns  to  the  laurel-tree, 
and  looks  carefully  and  hopefully  for  the 
spout  of  her  jug,  but  it  is  not  there.  Still 
nothing  happens :  no  one  is  either  seen  or 
heard.  All  the  other  houses  are  up  and 
dressed.  The  scions  of  Campidoglio  Villa 
are  playing  in  the  garden;  the  wife  of 
Sardanapalus  Villa  is  feeding  her  chick- 
ens ;  only  Portland  Villa  still  slumbers 
and  sleeps.  In  despair  she  returns  to  the 
house  ;  opens  all  the  doors  in  succession 
as  loudly  as  she  can ;  makes  her  feet  tread 
as  noisily  as  they  are  able  on  the  oil-cloth. 
It  is  no  use :  nobody  wakes.  She  passes 
down  the  little  sweep  to  the  gate ;  says 
something  polite  and  suitable  to  each  of 
the  dogs,  who  all  receive  her  with  an  ex- 
travagant and  overdone  civility ;  passes 
out  into  the  road  with  all  six  at  her  heels, 
and  saunters  toward  the  sea.  Toward, 
but  not  to. 

Her  friend  is  farther  off  than  she  had 
thought.  From  her  window  it  had  seemed 
as  if  by  stretching  out  her  hands  she 
might  with  her  finger-tips  have  touched 
the  great,  glancing  silver  shield.  But  the 
nearer  she  approaches  to  it,  the  more  its 
white  glory  seems  to  recede.  She  feels 
its  cool  and  bracing  breath  upon  her  face, 
but  itself  she  does  not  reach. 

Whether  it  is  the  sea-air,  or  the  skimped 
supper  overnight,  or  only  the  healthy 
working  order  in  which  her  young  organs 
are,  but  she  suddenly  becomes  aware  of 
being  inexpressibly  hungry,  and,  after 
having  walked  half  a  mile  or  so,  turns 
back  in  the  hope  of  at  length  finding  the 
household  aroused. 

As  she  reaches  the  gate  again  the  hos- 
pital clock  beats  the  light  air  with  nine 
loud,  deliberate  strokes.  They  must  be 
up  by  now.  Yes,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
interval  of  her  absence  some  one  has  risen, 


though  no  one  is  visible,  for  the  hall-door 
is  unlocked;  but  on  peeping  into  the  din- 
ing-room she  is  dispirited  at  seeing  no 
smallest  sign  of  coming  breakfast ;  only  a 
depressingly  dingy  baize  table-cloth,  and  a 
general  impression  of  crumbs.  She  goes 
out  again  into  the  garden,  and  tries  to 
recollect  when,  at  what  distant  epoch  of 
her  life,  she  ever  felt  so  hungry  before. 
Oh,  if  the  daffodils  and  the  polyanthuses 
were  but  eatable ! 

As  she  wanders  disconsolately  about 
she  hears  after  a  while  a  window  thrown 
up.  Diana,  slightly  dressed  in  night-at- 
tire, looks  sleepily  out.  Can  it  be  called 
Diana? — Diana  without  any  of  her  dis- 
tinguishing features;  Diana  without  her 
sausage  frisettes,  without  her  piled  false 
hair,  without  the  plumed  and  flowered 
abomination  of  her  hat  1  Diana,  as  God 
made  her ;  not  as  Helmsley  fashions,  as 
trolloping  curls,  as  cheap,  loud  clothes — 
as,  in  short,  the  desire  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  170th,  have  made  her ! 

It  would  never  have  struck  Joan  as 
possible  overnight  that  Diana  could  be  a 
pretty  girl.  It  comes  upon  her  now  with 
the  force  of  a  surprise  that  she  is  one.  A 
little  curly  head;  young  dewy  eyes  full  of 
color  and  light;  pinky  cheeks;  red  lips 
made  for  kisses  and  1  aughter.  The  beauty 
of  a  little  dairy-maid  indeed,  but  still 
beauty.  It  is  difficult  to  look  vulgar  wh  e  n 
one  is  very  young,  not  inordinately  fat, 
and  when  one  has  done  nothing  disfigur- 
ing to  one's  self.  In  her  night-gown,  with 
her  blowzed  hair  tumbling  into  her  sleepy 
eyes,  Diana  is  not  vulgar. 

"You  out!"  she  cries,  in  a  drowsy 
voice,  wherein  surprise  struggles  with  de- 
parting slumber.  "  Why  on  earth  did  you 
get  up  so  early  ?  is  not  the  day  long  enough 
in  all  conscience  ?  " 

"  I  never  can  sleep  after  eight  o'clock," 
answers  Joan,  half  apologetically;  "and 
there  is  no  nse  in  staying  in  bed  when  one 
is  wide  awake,  is  there  ? " 

" I  do  not  know"  (indistinctly,  with  a 
yawn).  "  I  think  it  is  better  than  being 
up,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do." 
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A  pause.  Diana  leans  her  arms  on  the 
sill,  and  looks  aimlessly  out  at  the  wake- 
ful flowers  and  the  preoccupied  bees. 

"Is  your  sis — is  Arabella  up?"  asks 
Joan,  with  a  small,  vain  hope  that  one  of 
the  household  may  be  up  and  stirring. 

Diana  laughs,  showing  many  neat  lit- 
tle white  teeth. 

"Up!  she  is  not  awake! — Bell!" 
(turning  toward  the  inside  of  the  room, 
and  raising  her  voice),  "Joan  wants  to 
know  are  you  up  yet?  Joan  is  up  and 
dressed,  and  out ;  you  must  get  up !  it  is 
your  week  for  making  tea !  if  you  do  not 
got  up,  I  shall  come  and  shake  you !  " 

But  not  even  this  threat  has  any  ef- 
fect. Diana  turns  again  to  the  window, 
replaces  her  arms  on  the  sill,  and  shaking 
her  head :  • 

"Tis  the  voice  of  the  sluggard;  I  heard  her 

complain, 

You  have  waked  me  too  soon ;  let  me  slum- 
ber again ' — 

she  says,  with  a  laugh ;  "  she  will  not  be 
down  for  a  couple  of  hours." 

"  Nor  you  either? "  says  Joan,  with  a 
sinking  heart;  "do  you  mean  to  go  to 
bed  again  too  ? " 

"I  did,"  answers  Diana,  lazily,  twist- 
ing one  lock  of  her  rough  hair  round  her 
finger ;  "  but  I  will  not  now,  if  you  had 
rather  that  I  did  not.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  time  it  is  ?  " 

"It  must  be  a  quarter-past  nine." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  (extending  her  arms, 
throwing  back  her  head,  and  opening  her 
mouth  in  a  gigantic  stretch  and  yawn). 
"  I  hoped  that  it  was  ten,  at  least ;  I  al- 
ways think  that  there  are  just  twice  too 
many  hours  in  the  day,  do  not  you  ?  un- 
less the  band  plays,  or  something  is  going 
on  up  at  the  barracks ;  but "  (with  a  heavy 
sigh)  "  to-day  there  is  nothing — positive- 
ly nothing!"  Joan  is  silent.  To  be  a 
whole  day  without  soldiers  is  to  her  a 
new  form  of  suffering,  and  one  for  which 
in  all  ^ier  pharmacy  there  is  no  remedy. 
"But  to  tie  sure  your  boxes  will  come 
to-day,"  continues  Diana  with  a  livelier 


air,  rousing  herself  from  the  pensive 
strain  of  thought  into  which  she  has  fall- 
en ;  "  that  will  give  us  something  to  do ; 
it  will  take  a  long  time,  no  doubt,  to  ex- 
amine all  your  things." 

Joan  swallows  a  sigh,  and  strangles  a 
shudder. 

"I  dare  say  it  will!" 

"  Maybe  they  will  be  here  quite  early," 
resumes  the  girl,  now  thoroughly  awak- 
ened ;  "  then  I  will  dress  at  once ;  I  do  not 
take  long  when  once  I  set  about  it;  Bell 
says  twenty  minutes— ?I  say  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  and  you  know  it  .does  not  mat- 
ter how  untidy  I  am  to-day,  as  no  one 
will  see  me." 

Joan  shudders  outright  this  time,  and 
does  a§t  try  to  strangle  it,  as  Miss  Diana 
thus  makes  herself  the  naive  exponent  of 
this  doctrine  of  home  slatternliness  and 
out-door  finery. 

"  You  did  not  see  any  sign  of  break- 
fast, I  suppose,"  says  Diana,  presently ; 
happily  unconscious  of  the  effect  her 
words  have  produced ;  "  nothing  laid  ? " 

"Nothing!" 

"I  thought  not;  there  never  is;  go 
into  the  dining-room  and  ring  for  break- 
fast ;  go  on  ringing  till  she  comes !  " 

Joan  obeys  with  alacrity.  The  hope 
of  food,  however  distant,  gives  wings  to 
her  feet.  The  dining-room  bell  is  broken. 
The  rope  is  lying  curled  like  a  shabby 
snake  on  the  floor.  Not  liking  to  take 
any  further  measures  without  directions, 
she  returns  to  the  garden  to  announce  to 
her  cousin  her  ill  success. 

She  finds  her  still  yawning  at  the 
morning  sun  and  the  flowers  in  exceed- 
ing dishabille. 

"Broken,  is  it?— oh,  so  it  is!  Billy 
Jackson  did  it  on  Wednesday,  when  two 
of  them  came  to  luncheon  here.  Then 
go  to  the  swing-door  and  call !  go  on  call- 
ing till  she  answers !  she  very  often  pre- 
tends not  to  hear." 

Joan  does  as  she  is  bid,  and  repairs 
to  the  indicated  swing-door,  where  she 
stands  and  calls  "  Sarah !  "  several  times 
without  any  apparent  result.  She  hears 
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indeed  the  sound  of  voices  in  colloquy  or 
altercation  in  some  not  distant  region, 
but  answer  comes  there  none. 

The  Moberley  parlor-maid  has  evi- 
dently laid  to  heart  Swift's  "Directions 
to  Servants,"  and  especially  this  one: 
"Never  come  till  you  have  been  called 
three  or  four  times,  for  none  but  dogs 
will  come  at  the  first  whistle,  and  when 
the  master  calls  '  Who's  there  ? '  nobody 
is  bound  to  come,  for  '  Who's  there  ? '  is 
nobody's  name." 

But,  at  length,  one  last,  despairing  cry, 
hunger-prompted,  and  uttered  in  a  louder 
key  than  Joan  has  ever  expected  to  hear 
herself  employ,  evokes  a  spirit  from  the 
kitchen.  A  pert-faced,  black-handed 
young  creature,  with  a  disorder^,  coif- 
fure nearly  as  big  as  her  mistresses',  an- 
swera  the  oft-repeated  summons,  and 
having  received  with  a  sulky  surprise 
Joan's  request  for  speedy  breakfast,  mild- 
ly yet  firmly  preferred,  retires  a  good 
deal  more  quickly  than  she  came. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  family  is  assembled  at  length, 
Di  having  successfully  removed  or  con- 
cealed nearly  all  traces  of  the  beauty 
that  God  has  given  her.  She  has,  indeed, 
been  unable  to  do  away  with  her  eyes, 
or  make  them  look  as  underbred  as  the 
rest  of  her.  They  still  shine  and  laugh 
out  of  her  disfigured  face.  She  has,  how- 
ever, violet-powdered  her  fresh  cheeks, 
piled  her  hair  to  more  than  its  pristine 
height  and  bulk,  and  trailed  her  spurious 
curls  to  even  greater  length  than  on  the 
previous  evening.  The  dew  has  apparent- 
ly taken  every  morsel  of  curl  out  of 
them  ;  and,  as  she  is  pretty  sure  to  see  no 
one  to-day,  Diana  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  recurl  them. 

They  therefore  wander  in  perfectly 
straight  and  lustreless  disorder  down  her 
back.  Nor  has  her  sister  had  less  pros- 
perity in  the  task  of  self-disfigurement. 


Her  labor  has  indeed  been  less,  as  she 
has  had  less  original  beauty  to  spoil. 

Daylight  is  no  kinder  to  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley than  it  has  already  been  to  her  fur- 
niture and  her  daughters.  She  looks,  if 
possible,  fatter  and  hotter  than  ever ;  nor 
do  the  starting  seams  of  her  morning- 
gown,  nor  the  easy  negligence  with  which 
her  cap  sits  crookedly  upon  her  head, 
greatly  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  her 
appearance.  It  is  only  a  Lifeguardsman 
to  whom  it  is  becoming  to  have  his  cap 
set  on  awry. 

She  has  been  holding  Joan's  most  re- 
luctant hand  for  full  five  minutes,  and 
staring  intently  with  a  fat  pathos  into 
her  face,  as  she  tries  to  dig  out  from 
among  her  features  a  resemblance  to 
some  member,  alive  or  dead,  of  her  own 
family.  She  is  interrupted  in  her  hope- 
less search  by  Diana,  who  strikes  in 
brusquely : 

"  By-the-by,  did  the  bed  fall  down 
with  you  last  night?  I  forgot  to  ask 
you :  it  does  sometimes  ;  it  did  once  with 
me.  I  think  its  legs  are  weak;  I  was  so 
frightened ;  I  thought  it  was  the  Last 
Day;  that  was  why  we  put  it  in  the 
spare-room." 

"  Nonsense,  Di !  "  cries  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley, peevishly  ;  "  do  not  frighten  the 
girl! — Perhaps'1  (turning  to  Joan)  "it 
might  not  bear  a  very  heavy  person — I 
dare  say  that  it  would  not ;  but  it  will 
never  break  down  with  such  a  light 
weight  as  you." 

"I  should  not  think  that  she  was 
much  lighter  than  I  am,"  says  Diana, 
contradictiously,  measuring  Joan  with  an 
appraising  eye,  "for,  though  of  course 
she  is  much  slighter,  she  is  twice  as  tall, 
and  it  comes  to  the  same  thing — hurrah  ! 
there  is  breakfast  at  last !  I  hear  Sarah 
clattering  the  plates." 

Joan  is  very  thankful  for  any  diver- 
sion which  removes  six  eyes  from  her 
person,  and  doubly  thankful  that  the  di- 
version should  be  in  the  shape  of  food. 
A  move  is  made  toward  the  dining-room, 
which  is  just  across  the  narrow  passage. 
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As  she  steps  over  the  threshold,  Bell 
cries  out  in  a  warning  voice  : 

"  Take  care,  Joan !  the  big  hole  in  the 
carpet  is  just  there  ;  it  very  nearly  tripped 
up  Micky  last  Christmas-day." 

Joan  starts,  stumbles,  and  by  catching 
at  the  door-post  recovers  herself. 

"If  it  is  of  such  long  standing,"  she 
says,  with  an  astonished  laugh,  "  why 
does  not  some  one  mend  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  replies  the  girl, 
indifferently.  "  I  suppose  that  Sarah  has 
no  time ;  and,  after  all,  it  does  no  great 
harm  when  one  remembers  where  it  is ; 
and  the  dogs  like  it." 

Such  reasoning  is  unanswerable,  as 
Joan  feels  ;  and  so  she  takes  her  seat  in 
silence  at  the  social  board.  Before  she 
had  entered  the  room,  Joan  had  credited 
herself  with  an  appetite  to  which  any 
food  short  of  tripe  or  haggis  would  be 
welcome.  She  had  said  to  herself  reas- 
suringly that  they  are  not  likely  to  have 
tripe  for  breakfast.  She  had  pictured 
herself  as  pasturing  with  relish  on  all 
manner  of  plain  and  homely  food,  thick 
bread-and-scrape,  porridge,  perhaps  trea- 
cle. Yes,  she  would  not  despise  even 
treacle.  But  the  first  glance  that  she 
casts  on  the  table  arrangements  rob#  her 
at  once  of  half  her  appetite — a  rumpled 
table-cloth,  rich  in  yesterday's  stains ; 
a  dull  teapot ;  dim  spoons ;  cups  all 
cracked  more  or  less,  mostly  more ;  and 
not  a  flower  1  Not  one  of  all  the  thou- 
sand primroses  that  are  palely  smiling 
from  every  hedge-row  !  Treacle  !  por- 
ridge !  Who  could  eat  treacle  or  porridge 
on  such  a  table-cloth  ? 

Her  meditations  are  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  the  two  girls'  voices,  raised 
in  recriminatory  dialogue.  They  are 
wrangling  as  to  who  shall  make  the  tea, 
or  rather  who  shall  not  make  it,  for  it  is 
clearly  an  unpopular  office. 

After  a  few  moments  of  argument  of 
"  you-are-another  "  nature,  during  which 
no  approach  is  apparently  made  to  a 
decision,  Joan's  soft  voice  strikes  in, 
or  rather  steals  in,  between  the  shrill 


sharpness    of   those   of   the   two    com- 
batants ; 

"  If  you  like  I  will  make  tea ;  I  am 
considered  "  (with  a  faint  smile)  "  rather 
a  good  tea-maker ;  I  always  used  to  make 
it  at — at — Dering." 

As  she  speaks,  the  breakfast-room  at 
Dering  rises  before  her  mind's  eye :  the 
breakfast  -  table  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
spotless  cleanliness,  brilliantly  -  polished 
old  silver,  and  airy  china;  the  sideboard 
temptingly  spread  ;  the  wealth  of  delicate 
flowers  ;  the  kind  and  courteous  old  man 
who  always  greeted  her  so  lovingly ;  the 
pleasant,  well-bred  guests. 

Ah !  one  must  not  think  of  these 
things;  one  must  try  to  persuade  one's 
self  that  one  has  always  flourished  at" 
Portland  Villa,  among  dirt,  pewter,  and 
cracks.  Her  offer  is  accepted  with  effu- 
sive gratitude,  and  she  takes  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  board. 

"  Take  care  of  the  lid  of  the  teapot," 
says  Bell,  as  a  parting  injunction  ;  "  the 
hinge  is  broken,  so  it  is  loose,  and  if  you 
are  not  careful  to  pour  very  slowly,  it 
tumbles  into  the  cups  and  upsets  them." 

"  And  is  it  never  to  be  mended 
either  ? "  asks  Joan,  with  a  laugh  that 
tries  to  be  playful,  but  only  succeeds  in 
being  sad.  "  Do  the  dogs  like  it  too  ?  " 

Joan's  motive  for  her  proposal  has 
been  chiefly  good-nature,  but  there  has 
also  been  in  it  a  grain  of  self-interest. 
Behind  the  urn  she  will  be  less  observed 
— less  compelled  to  eat.  But  here  she  is 
mistaken.  Diana,  whose  eyes  are  appar- 
ently as  sharp  as  they  are  clear  apd  shin- 
ing, detects  the  emptiness  of  her  plate, 
and  the  idleness  of  her  jaws. 

"  Why,  Joan,  you  are  eating  nothing !  " 
she  cries  in  a  high  key  of  surprise,  "  pos- 
itively nothing! — have  some  beef?"  in- 
dicating a  dish  wherein  appetizingly  re- 
pose some  thick  slices  of  meat,  lavishly 
daubed  with  all  but  raw  mustard,  and 
which,  apparently,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  grill  that  the  Moberley  chef  can  ef- 
fect. "  No  ?  Some  broiled  ham,  then  ? 
No  ?  I  see  " — a  flood  of  color  deepening 
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the  rose-tints  in  her  fresh  face,  and  a 
tone  of  mortification  in  her  voice- — "  hun- 
gry as  you  are,  you  can't  stand  our  food  " 
— in  a  lowered  voice — "  and  I  do  not  won- 
der." 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  cries 
Joan,  now  thoroughly  distressed,  redden- 
ing till  the  tears  come  into  her  blue  eyes, 
with  a  vexed  scarlet  that  outflames  even 
her  cousin's,  and  ready  to  volunteer  to 
eat  any  abomination  that  can  be  offered 
to  her.  "  If  you  will  let  me  I  will  change 
my  mind.  Yes,  I  will  have  some — some 
— beef,  please"  (looking  anxiously  from 
one  dish  to  the  other  to  see  whose  con- 
tents she  will  be  most  likely  to  be  able 
to  swallow).  "  Not  very  much — only  a 
little." 

It  is  on  her  plate  now,  and  they  are 
all  looking  at  her.  But  the  effort  is  vain. 
The  too  plenteous  mustard  makes  her 
sneeze  and  cry,  the  great  wedges  of  coarse 
meat  choke  her. 

"  You  cannot  manage  it  ? "  asks  Diana, 
in  a  disappointed  key,  after  watching  the 
ill-success  of  her  guest's  endeavors  with 
an  intent  interest.  "  I  was  afraid  that 
you  would  not,  but"  (looking  at  her 
with  round  childish  eyes,  full  of  concern 
and  apprehension)  "  what  will  you  do  all 
the  time  that  you  are  living  with  us  ?  It 
is"  (glancing  ruefully  at  the  untempting 
dainties) — "it  is  never  any  better  than 
this — you  will  starve." 

"  There  is  not  much  fear  of  that ! " 
replies  Joan,  smiling  faintly,  though  in- 
deed the  very  same  idea  has  just  been 
presenting  itself  before  her  own  mind's 
eye.  "  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  quite  so  hungry  as  I 
imagined  ;  at  least  more  bread-and-butter 
hungry  than  anything  else." 

"  Give  it  to  the  dogs,"  said  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley  placidly,  not  disquieting  herself 
much  as  to  any  freaks  of  appetite  dis- 
played by  her  niece. — "  Here,  Mr.  Brown, 
you  are  the  one  who  do  not  mind  mus- 
tard!  hi,  along! " 

Mr.  Brown  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  standing  on  his  hind-legs,  with  his 


fore-paws  on  the  cloth,  but,  on  hearing 
himself  addressed,  drops  down  on  all-fours 
again,  and  rushes  round  the  table  in  a 
stormy  gallop.  Too  well  he  knows  the 
manners  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  to 
give  them  any  chance  of  interposing  be- 
tween him  and  his  inheritance.  Joan 
loves  dogs,  however  noisy,  rude,  and 
greedy  they  may  be ;  she  loves  them  all, 
and  at  the  present  moment  she  is  also 
deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Brown  for  relieving 
her  of  her  beef.  So  she  stoops  down  and 
pats  his  smooth  head. 

"  He  is  very  like  a  dog  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  mine,"  she  says;  "by-the-by, 
I  think  he  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours ; 
I  mean  not  the  dog,  but  the  man.  I  think 
— I  am  almost  sure  that  he  said  he  knew 
you." 

A  light  pink  colors  her  cheeks  as  she 
says  these  last  words,  a  tint  called  up  by 
the  recollection  of  the  way  in  which  Wol- 
ferstan  had  alluded  to  his  knowledge  of 
her  aunt. 

"  What  regiment  was  he  in  ?  "  asks 
Bell,  to  whom  "  man"  and  "  soldier"  are 
synonymous  terms.  "  When  was  he  quar- 
tered here  ?  The  7th  were  here  last,  and 
before  them  the  35th,  and  before  them 
the  88th—" 

"  He  never  could  have  been  quartered 
here," replies  Joan,  "because  he  is  in  the 
Guards,  but  I  believe  that  he  lives  near 
here — at  least  his  people  do  ;  his  name  is 
Wolferstan ;  do  you  know  any  such  per- 
son?" 

She  is  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  three  faces  round  her,  and  as  she 
mentions  the  name  of  Wolferstan  a  ray 
of  intelligence  and  recognition  illumines 
them  all. 

"  He  said  he  knew  us  ? "  asks  Diana 
in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  semi-awe ;  "  he 
must  have  meant  by  sight." 

"  Nonsense,  Di !  "  cries  her  mother, 
tartly ;  "  he  does  know  me  quite  well. 
He  always  takes  off  his  hat  to  me  when- 
ever he  meets  me  in  Heltnsley  !  " 

"Is  not  he  stylish-looking?"  cries 
Bell,  enthusiastically;  "he  looks  so  nice 
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in  church!  He  looks  about  him  a  good 
deal  during  the  prayers,  but  he  generally 
goes  to  sleep  in  the  sermon,  and  then  one 
can  see  what  a  length  his  eye-lashes  are !  " 

"His  father  was  a  very  distanggy- 
looking  man,  when  first  I  came  here," 
says  Mrs.  Moberley,  pensively,  u  though 
no  one  would  believe  it  now  to  look  at 
him ;  he  is  quite  silly,  poor  old  gentle- 
man, and  has  to  go  about  in  a  wheeled- 
chair,  with  his  valet  to  blow  his  nose  for 
him ! " 

"  His  mother  is  a  made-up  old  Jeze- 
bel !  "  cries  Bell,  acrimoniously.  "  Every 
year  her  hair  is  a  different  color ;  she 
drives  past  us  sometimes  in  the  road,  and 
looks  at  us  as  if  we  were  the  dirt  under 
her  feet." 

"  And  all  because  she  is  an  Honorable, 
I  suppose,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  shaking 
her  head  ;  "  and,  after  all,  it  is  the  lowest 
thing  that  you  can  be  in  the  peerage,  with- 
out being  nothing  at  all." 

"And  so  you  know  young  Wolfer- 
stan  ? "  says  Diana,  with  an  expression 
of  envious  interest  in  her  eyes.  "An- 
thony Wolferstan — is  not  it  a  lovely  name  ? 
Do  you  mean  that  you  know  him  really — 
to  talk  to  ? " 

Joan  laughs  a  little.  "  Is  that  so  sur- 
prising ?  Yes,  I  know  him  rather  well ; 
he  used  to  stay  at  a  house  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  have  often  met  him  in 
London,  and  once  he  spent  a  week  with 
us  last  winter,  for  some  theatricals." 

"  Spent  a  week  with  you  I  "  echoes 
Bell,  in  a  voice  of  astonishment  and  awe ; 
"then  I  suppose  you  must  have  been 
quite  among  the  county  people." 

Joan  laughs,  but  most  uncomfortably, 
and  involuntarily  draws  up  her  white 
throat. 

"  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
before,"  she  says,  in  rather  a  lower  key ; 
"  but  now  I  come  to  think  of  it — yes,  I 
suppose  we  were." 

"  Well,  we  are  not,  you  know,"  cries 
Diana,  with  a  fierce  honesty,  while  a  sea 
of  ingenuous  scarlet  washes  her  cheeks  at 
the  confession.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that ; 


we  do  not  look  much  like  it,  do  we  ?  "We 
know  hardly  any  one  nice  except  the  offi- 
cers, and  perhaps  you  would  not  think 
them  nice ;  I  believe  that  the  county 
people  do  not  take  much  notice  of  them  ; 
Micky  dined  at  the  Abbey — that  is  the 
Wolferstan's — once,  when  first  he  came, 
but  they  have  never  asked  him  again." 

"  He  would  not  go  if  they  did,"  says 
Mrs.  Moberley,  with  dignity ;  "  he  has 
said  so  often  and  often  ;  he  says  he  never 
was  at  such  a  dull  set-out  in  his  life,  and 
that  they  did  not  give  him  half  enough 
to  drink." 

Diana  shakes  her  head  in  a  manner 
that  expresses  her  doubts  of  Mr.  Brand's 
fortitude  in  rebutting  the  proffered  civili- 
ties of  the  Abbey ;  but  she  is  wisely  silent. 

"  I  am  not  sorry  that  Joan'  is  so  inti- 
mate with  voting  Wolferstan,"  remarks 
Joan's  aunt,  a  moment  later,  "  because 
she  will  be  able  to  introduce  him  to  you, 
girls,  at  one  of  the  balls,  and,  as  likely  as 
not,  he  will  give  you  each  a  dance ;  they 
were  all  at  the  dispensary  ball  last  year, 
and  I  remember  thinking  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  would  like  to  know  you." 

"  Then  what  hindered  him  ?  "  says  Di- 
ana, dryly.  "  I  am  sure  that  we  were  will- 
ing enough." 

"  He  was  too  much  taken  up  with  that 
lady  in  sulphur-color  and  sapphires,  who 
came  with  their  party,"  says  Bell,  re- 
gretfully. 

"  I  never  see  him  that  he  is  not  going 
on  at  a  great  rate  with  some  one  or  other, 
and  I  always  wish  that  I  were  the  per- 
son," says  Diana,  with  a  heart-felt  sigh. 
— "Had  he  a  very  bad  name  in  your 
neighborhood,  Joan  ? " 

Joan's  eyes  are  down-drooped  toward 
her  plate. 

"  I  believe  that  he  was  considered  a 
flirt,"  she  says,  slowly,  and  rather  unwill- 
ingly. 

"  What  wicked  eyes  he  has  I  "  says 
Bell,  with  zest ;  "  he  would  be  nothing 
without  his  eyes." 

"  We  are  not  badly  off  for  balls  in  the 
winter,  Joan,"  strikes  in  Mrs.  Moberley, 
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complacently,  at  this  point — "  not  for  a 
country  place;  there  is  always  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  bachelors',  and  half  a 
dozen  private  ones,  counting  carpet  and 
negus  things ;  and  then  there  is  always 
something  going  on  at  the  barracks — al- 
ways ! — they,  at  least,  are  determined 
that  Helmsley  shall  not  go  to  sleep  if  they 
can  help  it." 

"  What  should  we  do  without  them  ? " 
sighs  Bell,  affectionately. — "  Once,  Joan, 
there  was  a  talk  of  building  barracks  at 
Churton,  and  moving  them  from  here.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  was  so  miserable 
in  my  life,  and  Diana  was  nearly  as  bad ; 
but  we  should  not  have  staid  here ;  we 
should  have  underlet  the  house  ;  mother 
was  already  talking  about  it — " 

"And  'followed  them?"  cries  Joan, 
with  an  irrepressible  astonishment  and 
disgust ;  "  why,  you  might  as  well  be 
mvandieres  at  once  1  " 

"  One  might  easily  be  a  worse  thing !  " 
says  Bell,  pettishly;  "but  I  never  said 
anything  about  following  them ;  I  only 
said  that  we  should  have  left  this  place." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  without  mili- 
tary society  when  you  have  been  used  to 
it  all  your  life,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley, 
rather  pompously ;  "  these  children  have 
every  right  to  be  fond  of  the  army;  their 
father  was  a  military  man !  " 

"  He  was  an  army  doctor !  "  cries  Di- 
ana, with  her  apparently  ungovernable 
honesty. 

"  I  never  denied  that  he  was  a  medical 
man,"  retorts  Mrs.  Moberley,  with  ex- 
asperation ;  "  but  he  was  in  the  army  all 
the  same ! " 

"  Nobody  thinks  anything  of  the  doc- 
tors," persists  Diana,  resolutely;  "we 
never  do :  which  of  the  girls  cares  to  dance 
with  Dr.  Slop  ?  " 

"  They  rank  the  same  as  the  other 
officers,  which  you  know  as  well  as  I  do," 
rejoins  Mrs.  Moberley,  with  warmth ; 
"  and  their  uniform  is  much  handsomer." 

"  They  are  not  the  same  thing,"  re- 
iterates Diana,  doggedly ;  "  and  whenever 
I  hear  you  telling  people  that  papa  was  a 


military  man,  I  always  explain,  and  I  al- 
ways shall  explain,  that  he  was  only  the 
doctor !  " 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

THEEE  is  no  reason  why  an  argument 
of  this  kind  should  ever  end.  Neither 
disputant  ever  advances  an  inch  toward 
an  agreement  with  the  other.  Nothing 
will  convince  Mrs.  Moberley  that  her  late 
husband  \»as  not  a  military  man,  nor  will 
Diana  ever  be  persuaded  that  her  father 
was  of  equal  value  with  hia  brother 
officers  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  ladies  of 
his  days.  There  is  something  very  heat- 
ing— not  only  figuratively  but  literally — 
in  an  argument.  It  makes  not  only  the 
combatants  but  the  on-lookers  gasp. 

Joan  feels  a  physical  oppression — a 
longing  for  air — when,  a  lull  (caused,  not 
by  argument,  but  by  want  of  breath) 
having  at  length  come,  the  family  read- 
journ  to  the  drawing-room.  Two  or 
three  trifling  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  this  apartment  since 
they  left  it.  Most  of  the  dust  has  been 
swept  into  corners  or  under  chairs.  The 
dead  ashes  have  left  the  grate,  the  pho- 
tograph-books and  woolly  mats  on  the 
table  are  set  at  right  angles  again,  the 
antimacassars  sit  smoothly  on  the  chair- 
backs,  but  the  spider's  banner  still  waves 
in  airy  freedom  from  the  ceiling,  undis- 
turbed by  mop  or  pope's-head,  and  the 
windows  —  on  this  loveliest,  sweetest, 
freshest  of  April  mornings  —  are  shut. 
They  are  French  windows,  and  look  out 
toward  the  front  to  the  meagre  grass-plot 
and  the  road.  Joan  stands  gazing  long- 
ingly out  through  the  dim  panes  at  the 
fairly-colored,  well-scented  world  outside, 
turning  over  in  her  mind  whether  she  yet 
knows  her  cousins  well  enough  to  ask 
leave  to  admit  a  little  air.  Has  not  her 
aunt  told  her  that  it  is  Liberty  Hall  ? 
Gaining  courage  from  this  recollection, 
she  raises  her  fingers  to  the  handle  only 
to  discover  that  there  is  no  handle.  Both 
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of  them  Lave  gone,  apparently,  to  look 
for  the  jug-spout,  the  gate-hinge,  and  the 
other  missing  etceteras  of  Portland  Villa. 

"Do  you  want  to  open  the  window? " 
says  Diana,  joining  her.  "  Stay,  I  will 
get  a  pair  of  scissors;  we  always  have  to 
op.en  them-  with  scissors ;  mother's  is  the 
largest  pair.  The  handles  have  been  gone 
a  long  while ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  owe  a 
long  bill  to  the  locksmith,  and  we  do  not 
like  to  have  him  again  till  it  is  paid !  " 

They  are  open  now,  and  the  morning 
air,  the  noise  of  the  blissful  bees,  the 
clean  smell  of  the  arabis  float  in  all  to- 
gether. The  dogs — they  are  all  pugs, 
more  or  less — are  out  on  the  turf,  employ- 
ing themselves  in  different  ways.  Mr. 
Brown  is  digging  violently  and  secretly 
in  the  corner  of  the  flower-border,  making 
the  brown  earth  fly  up  into  his  own  eyes, 
and  over  all  his  eager  face,  and  Kegy  and 
Algy  are  rolling  over  each  other  in  friend-- 
ly  battle  on  the  sward.  Eegy  has  both 
paws  round  Algy's  neck,  and  Algy  has 
got  a  large  and  baggy  piece  of  Regy's 
black  cheek  in  his  mouth.  All  the  clear 
fine  air  is  full  of  thrush-voices.  I  sup- 
pose that  every  April  the  birds  say  the 
same  thing,  but  yet  it  seems  as  if  each 
spring  their  music,  were  bettered,  their 
little  trills  more  deftly  done.  Joan  stands 
leaning  against  the  door  listening  to  them, 
and  tapping  with  one  foot  on  the  sill. 

"How  close  you  are  to  the  sea !  "  she 
says  presently,  turning  her  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  flood,  and  opening 
mouth  and  nostrils  to  inhale  the  pungency 
of  the  sea-wind.  "I  suppose  that  you 
are  down  there  every  day?  " 

Diana  shakes  her  head. 

"  Not  often  ;  sometimes  we  go  down 
to  bathe  if  the  tide  suits,  but  not  often,  it 
is  too  expensive  ;  what  with  machine 
and  dresses,  it  comes  to  a  shilling  every 
time ! " 

"  And  you  never  walk  on  the  shore  ? " 

"  Never,"  answers  Bell,  joining  in  the 

conversation ;  "  no  one  does ;  one  never 

meets  any  of  them — I  mean,  any  one 

there !     If  there  were  a  pier  and  the  band 
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played  it  would  be  different ;  but  as  it  is, 
there  is  nothing — absolutely  nothing — but 
sand  and  cockle-shells." 

"  Micky  sometimes  takes  his  big  New- 
foundland down  for  a  swim,"  says  Diana, 
pulling  a  bit  of  wallflower  and  holding  it 
to  Mr.  Brown's  nose,  who,  having  dug 
his  hole  as  deep  as  he  wished,  and  disin- 
terred half  a  dozen  innocent  bulbs,  now 
makes  one  of  the  party.  "  He  throws 
sticks  in  for  him ;  it  is  so  pretty  to  see  him 
riding  up  and  down  on  the  waves,  with 
his  great  black  tail  sweeping  out  behind 
him,  like  a  feather.  Dear  old  dog !  Micky 
is  going  to  give  him  to  me  by-and-by, 
when  he  goes  away."  She  says  the  last 
four  words  in  a  lower,  softer  key,  with 
her  head  turned  aside,  and  under  her  ill- 
fitting  pigeon-breasted  gown  her  heart 
heaves  in  a  sigh. 

"  Another  dog  ?  "  says  Joan,  lifting  her 
eyebrows.  "  Is  he  to  be  in-doors  or  out- 
of-doors  ? " 

"  In-doors,  of  course,"  answers  Diana, 
indignantly.  "  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
turning  mother  into  the  yard  as  of  coop- 
ing up  a  dog  there;  and,  after  all,  one 
more  does  not  make  much  difference 
either  way.  If  one  has  six,  one  may  just 
as  well  have  seven." 

"  "We  have  gone  on  that  principle  ever 
since  we  had  two,"  says  Bell,  with  a 
laugh ;  "we  shall  get  up  to  twenty  in 
time." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cries  Diana, 
blithely ;  "  for  though  they  do  not  perhaps 
improve  the  furniture,  they  certainly  are 
the  light  of  the  house." 

As  she  speaks  she  jumps  gayly  down 
the  steps,  and,  plumping  down  on  the 
grass-plot,  is  instantly  covered  by  the  six 
pugs.  Three  get  on  her  lap,  one  licks  her 
nose,  one  mumbles  her  hand,  and  two 
worry  the  rosette  on  her  shoe. 

Joan,  laughing,  steps  out  after  her; 
and  only  the  consciousness  of  her  new 
crape,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  its  ever 
being  replaced,  prevent  her  from  join- 
ing in  the  fray. 

"Would  you  like  to  come  out  for  a 
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walk,  Joan  ? "  says  Diana  presently,  lifting 
her  sunshiny  eyes  to  her  cousin's  face. 
"I  think  it  would  gratify  the  dogs! — 
Algy,  if  you  do  that  once  again,  I  shall 
pull  your  tail ! — But,  perhaps,  if  you  have 
always  been  used  to  your  carriage,  you 
cannot  walk." 

"  But  I  can,  indeed,"  cries  Joan,  eager- 
ly— "  nobody  better ;  often  and  often  I 
have  walked  round  the  park  at  home." 

"  It  will  not  fatigue  you  to  walk  round 
the  park  here,"  says  Diana,  a  little  sar- 
castically, eying  her  shabby  domain; 
"  but  if  you  could  condescend  to  a  high- 
road— " 

"  We  had  better  take  sun-shades  !<"  says 
Bell  with  alacrity;  "there  is  not  much 
shade,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dust ; 
but  when  once  you  get  there  the  shops  are 
really  very  good ;  and  the  morning  is  not 
a  bad  time  either:  many  of  the  officers' 
wives  cater  for  themselves,  and  one  is 
pretty  sure  to  see  somebody  I  " 

"  Are  we  going  to  the  town  ? "  with 
an  accent  of  unconcealable  disappoint- 
ment, while  her  thoughts  revert  to  the 
unlovely  tract  passed  last  night  —  the 
brick-fields,  the  scaffolding-poles,  the  hos- 
pital. "Must  we?" 

There  is  a  little  silence. 

Diana  has  bent  her  head  over  the  dogs. 

Bell's  jaw  has  lengthened.  "  It  is  the 
only  road  where  one  ever  has  a  chance  of 
seeing  any  one,"  she  says,  peevishly. 

Diana  looks  up  again.  If  there  was 
any  cloud  on  her  face  it  is  certainly  gone 
again ;  the  blue  sky  above  is  not  clearer 
or  merrier.  "  You  would  like  to  go  to 
the  sea  ? "  she  says,  good-temperedly  ; 
"  well,  we  will ! — the  dogs  love  a  game 
with  the  sea-gulls,  and  they  always  think 
that  they  are  going  to  catch  them !  " 

Ten  minutes  later  they  set  off.  Their 
party,  however,  is  reduced  by  one.  Bell 
stays  at  home.  It  is  one  thing  to  brave 
the  sun-shafts  and  the  dust-clouds  for  the 
certainty  of  shops  and  the  hope  of  offi- 
cers; but  quite  another  thing  to  expose 
one's  self  to  these  disagreeables  merely  for 
the  sake  of  sand  and  cockle-shells.  But, 


after  all,  the  sunbeams  shine  to  stroke, 
not  to  smite,  and  they  come  in  for  but  lit- 
tle dust,  as  their  way  lies  for  the  most 
part  across  fields — fields  where  the  future 
harvest  is  laughing  in  green  infancy  ; 
where  the  riotous  sap  is  racing  along  the 
veins  of  the  hedge-row  May-bushes ;  fields 
where  the  meadow-grass,  forgetting  its 
wintry  pallor,  is  beginning  to  put  on  again 
its  strength  and  sweetness. 

Joan's  soul  has  gone  out  of  her  body 
— away  from  her  own  tame  and  meagre 
lot,  and  is  frolicking  in  the  spring  world, 
when  it  is  suddenly  recalled  by  the  voice 
of  Diana,  in  grave  and  earnest  inquiry : 

"  Joan,  do  you  like  my  hat?  " 

Joan  brings  back  her  attention  as 
quickly  as  she  can,  from  Nature  to  art, 
and  recalls  her  eyes  from  the  live  lark — 
the  speck  of  loud  music  quivering  miles 
above  her  head — to  the  dead  bird-of-para- 
dise,  from  whose  body  a  mighty  tail  has 
been  reft — a  tail  that  rears  itself  aloft  and 
sweeps  away  behind — to  adorn  her  cous- 
in's coiffure. 

As  she  does  not  at  once  answer  (at 
least  in  words),  Diana  resumes  in  a  rather 
disappointed  voice,  but  still  with  confi- 
dence :  "It  must  be  all  right,  for  it  came 
from  Paris  —  Micky  brought  it  me  the 
other  day ;  people  in  Helmsley  laugh  at 
it  a  good  deal — so  I  am  told ;  but  Helms- 
ley  fashions  are  always  a  year  behind 
London,  and  London,  they  say,  is  a  year 
behind  Paris;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  will 
come  here  in  time,  and  then  people  will 
see  that  I  have  been  right  all  along." 

"  I  was  in  Paris  not  long  ago,"  says 
Joan,  slowly,  while  her  eye  roves  with  an 
expression  of  deep  distrust  over  her  cous- 
in's head,  "  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  saw 
anything  very  like  it.  Are  you  sure  that 
it  came  from  Paris  ?  " 

"He  said  so,"  replies  Diana,  in  a 
crestfallen  voice ;  "  and  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  tell  an  untruth  about 
it." 

"  Of  course  not!  "  answers  Joan,  re- 
flecting that  in  Paris,  no  less  than  in  other 
cities,  you  may  no  doubt  find  abominable 
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head-gears,  if  you  only  go  to  the  right 
places  for  them. 

A  little  pause. 

"  You  do  not  like  it,  then  ?  "  asks  Di- 
ana, diffidently,  with  a  sound  of  not  dis- 
tant tears  in  her  voice.  "I  had  rather 
that  you  would  tell  the  truth." 

"  I  think  it  is  very — very — very — re- 
markable," answers  Joan,  distressed,  and 
floundering  about  in  search  of  an  adjec- 
tive which  shall  be  moderately  truthful, 
and  not  too  damnatory.  "  Has  Bell  one 
like  it  ?  Did  he  give  her  one,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  "  rejoins  the  other,  re- 
covering her  alacrity  of  tone ;  "he  has 
never  given  her  anything — he  is  not  her 
friend.  Bobby  Butler  gave  her  a  jacket 
last  winter — a  very  handsome  one — black 
velvet  and  sable  tails.  Bobby  paid  her  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  he  always  asked 
her  to  dance  first,  and  sometimes  took 
her  down  to  supper.  Many  people 
thought  that  he  would  coine  out  with  a 
proposal  some  fine  day,  but  he  never  did ; 
he  went  away  instead  1  " 

Miss  Dering  makes  no  audible  com- 
ment on  this  piece  of  news,  but  to  her 
own  heart  she  says,  "  Wise  Bobby." 

"He  said  very  disagreeable  things 
about  us  after  he  went,"  pursues  Diana, 
gravely ;  "  laughing  at  us,  you  know,  and 
altogether  not  kind  f  When  we  heard  it 
I  wanted  her  to  send  him  the  jacket  back 
again.  Would  not  you  have  sent  it 
back?" 

"  I  should  never  have  taken  it  in  the 
first  instance,"  answers  Joan,  drawing  up 
her  little  head,  while  her  cheeks  redden, 
and  her  breath  quickens.  Diana  opens 
her  large  eyes. 

"  Would  not  you  ?  "  she  says,  in  a  sur- 
prised tone;  "but  they  were  real  sable 
tails,  you  know — not  mock  !  — well — it 
was  no  use  1  she  would  not  send  it  back !  " 

Joan  groans  a  little. 

"  And  what  else  have  they  given 
you  ? "  she  says,  in  a  tone  out  of  which 
she  in  vain  tries  to  keep  the  indignant 
centempt;  "do  they  dress  you  alto- 
gether ? " 


"Do  you  mean  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  presents  ?  "  asks  Diana,  gazing  with 
a  little  consternation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
astonishment  at  her  cousin's  lifted  head 
and  flushed  cheeks ;  "but,  you  know,  we 
do  not  ask  for  them ;  they  offer  them  to 
us,  and  "  (rather  faltering)  "  when  one  is 
very  badly  off,  and  has  very  few  clothes 
of  one's  own,  and  is  fond  of  being  a  little 
smart,  it  is  so  hard  to  refuse  1  " 

Joan  is  silent;  a  silence  of  anything 
but  acquiescence,  as  Diana  feels. 

"  I  do  not  want  them  to  give  me  any- 
thing expensive  or  valuable,"  she  goes 
on,  after  a  moment  or  two,  in  a  rather 
humiliated  tone.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
last  thing  I  wish,  that  Micky  should  give 
me  a  jacket  like  Bell's,  as  he  sometimes 
talks  of  doing ;  for  I  do  not  think  he  is 
well  off,  and  I  am  sure  he  could  not  afford 
it;  but  a  hat! — that  could  not  ruin  him, 
I  thought,  and  it  was  a  great  matter  to 
me!'» 

There  is  such  a  wistfulness  in  her 
tone  as  she  makes  this  last  appeal,  that 
Joan  feels  compelled  to  smile,  but  it  is 
the  smile  of  a  young  Spartan. 

"  I  would  sooner  have  gone  without 
a  hat !  "  she  says,  emphatically ;  "or,  in- 
deed, without  a  head !  " 

They  walk  on  in  an  uncomfortable  si- 
lence ;  the  one  irritated  and  galled,  the 
other  crestfallen  and  humbled.  But,  be- 
fore long,  the  warm  shining  of  the  sun, 
the  lark's  solo,  and  the  sound  of  the 
plash  and  plunge  of  the  morning  waves 
that  they  are  nearing,  smooth  the  creases 
out  of  Miss  Dering's  temper,  and  she 
speaks  again ;  changing,  this  time,  the 
obnoxious  theme,  though  not  getting  as 
far  from  it  as  she  perhaps  imagines. 

"What  odd  names  your  dogs  have  I 
Algy,  Kegy,  Charlie,  Mr.  Brown,  Willy. 
They  are  not  like  dogs'  names !  " 

"No,  they  are  not,"  replies  Diana, 
meekly ;  "  and  indeed  they  are  not  dogs' 
names ;  we  christened  them  after — after 
— people  I " 

"  After  men  you  know  ? "  (lifting  her 
eyebrows  again  a  little). 
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"After  men  in  different  regiments 
that  have  been  here,"  says  Diana,  turn- 
ing her  head  half  away,  and  looking  fool- 
ish; "men  that  were-j-were — friends  of 
ours.  Algy  was  in  the  88th,  Kegy  was 
in  the  35th,  "Willy  was  in  the  10th,  Char- 
lie— I  forget  what  Charlie  was  in ! — it  is 
so  long  ago !  he  is  the  eldest  of  the 
whole  lot." 

"  And  Mr.  Brown  ? "  asks  Joan,  laugh- 
ing against  her  will. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Brown,"  replies  Diana, 
rather  confused ;  "  well,  he  used  to  be 
Bobby,  after  Bobby  Butler ;  but  when  he 
behaved  so  badly  to  Bell,  we  thought  we 
would  not  call  him  Bobby  any  more,  be- 
cause it  only  reminded  us ;  so  we  re- 
christened  him  after  Mr.  Brown,  who  was 
in  the  same  regiment ;  he  hardly  knows 
his  name  yet." 

"But  why  Mr.  Brown?"  inquires 
Joan,  wondering ;  "  why  are  you  so 
much  more  respectful  to  him  than*to  the 
others?" 

"  We  knew  him  less,"  explains  Diana, 
gravely ;  "  we  never  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  he  never  would  tell  us  what  his 
Christian  name  was — I  do  not  know  why 
— so  we  had  to  call  the  dog  Mr.  Brown." 

Joan  laughs  with  a  sincere  though 
dismal  mirth. 

"And  when  Micky  goes,  will  you 
christen  another  dog  after  him  ? "  she 
asks. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replies  Diana,  rather 
shortly,  turning  her  head  about  with  an 
uneasy  movement ;  "  he  is  not  gone*  yet : 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about 
that  when  he  is." 

They  have  reached  the  sea ;  have 
passed  the  loose  sand-hills,  where  the  dry 
grass  scantly  waves,  and  'the  blue  sea- 
thistles  blow;  have  lightly  sprung  over 
half  a  dozen  runlets  racing  down  to  emp- 
ty their  little  teacups  of  fresh,  sweet 
water  far  into  the  salt  and  greedy  sea, 
that  takes  all  presents  and  says  no 
"  thank  you  "  for  them. 

Now  they  stand  side  by  side  on  a 
stretch  of  hard  sand,  on  which  the  foot 


scarcely  leaves  a  print,  and  which — were 
the  day  sulky  and  dull — would  be  called 
brown,  but  now  are  glistening  and  daz- 
zling with  unquestioned  gold.  Is  it  not  a 
wealthy  day? — a  silver  sea  breaking  on 
golden  sands,  and  both  arched  by  a  sap- 
phire sky. 

The  sea  is  in  its  civilest  humor.  With 
the  meekest  air,  the  blandest,  sleepiest, 
most  lulling  sound,  it  comes  creaming  in ; 
deceitfully  stealing  round  their  feet  as 
they  stand,  and  coolly  fondling  them. 
To-da^y  it  is  too  gentle  even  to  laugh; 
only  it  smiles  up  to  the  sun,  with  un- 
numbered dimples. 

" '  I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weed  strown,' " 

says  Joan,  half  under  her  breath,  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  a  length  of  sea-bloom  that, 
drenched  and  emerald-colored,  has  just 
drifted  to  her  feet ;  then  turning  with 
wondering  lips  and  kindling  eyes  to  Di- 
ana: 

"And  you  never  come  here?  you  do 
not  like  it?" 

"  I  like  it  well  enough,"  replies  Diana, 
apologetically,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  from  the  sun-and-sea  dazzle. — 
"Look!  "  (pointing  to  a  little  puff  and  a 
small  tail  of  smoke  a^way  on  the  horizon), 
"there  is  a  steamer!  is  not  it  tantaliz- 
ing? they  never  come  any  nearer  than 
that:  it  would  be  So  pleasant  if  they 
would  come  quite  close,  and  one  could 
see  who  was  on  board ! — Yes  "  (resuming 
the  thread  of  her  discourse),  "I  like  it 
well  enough,  as  I  said ;  but  you  see  it  is 
not  only  I;  there  are  two  of  us,  you 
know,  and  Bell  hates  it;  she  does  not 
care  to  walk  anywhere  much  except  on 
the  Helmsley  road,  and  I  must  own  that 
one  does  see  six  carriages  there  of  a  day, 
for  one  that  one  sees  anywhere  else." 

Joan  shrugs  her  shoulders,  and  flings 
back  her  green  weed,  which,  limply  cling- 
ing round  her  fingers,  has  lost  half  its 
native  beauty,  into  a  rippling  wave  that 
comes  to  fetch  it,  and  on  which  it  floats 
home  again  with  recovered  loveliness. 
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"  It  is  not  quite  all  Bell's  fault  either," 
resumes  Diana  presently,  with  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  having  slightly  misrepre- 
sented things,  and  laid  a  heavier  burden 
on  her  sister's  shoulders  than  they  quite 
deserve  to  bear.  "  I  like  the  Helmsley 
road,  too ;  I  like  going  where  one  is  most 
likely  to  see  people,  too ;  but  I  do  not 
dislike  the  sea"  (looking  round  with  a 
tolerant  air  on  the  august  flood  before 
her)  ;  "  if  it  were  only  I,  I  should  most 
likely  come  here  a  good  deal  oftener; 
and  I  am  rather  fond  of  sea-things.  Once 
I  kept  a  sea- anemone  in  my  wash-hand- 
basin  for  a  fortnight,  and  fed  it  with  raw 
beef." 

Joan  laughs  a  little  at  this  naive  in- 
stance of  love  for  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  and  then  stoops  down  pensively  to 
pull  the  ear  of  Mr.  Brown,  who,  either 
through  having  more  common-sense  or 
being  more  incumbered  with  fat  than  his 
brothers,  has  desisted  earlier  from  the 
sea-gull  chase,  and  now  sits  on  the  hard 
sand,  with  his  heart  beating  very  fast, 
and  slobbering  a  good  deal  as  his  eyes 
follow  his  late  quarry  with  an  expression 
which  seems  to  say  that  the  ways  of  sea- 
gulls— luring  on  an  honest  dog  only  to 
delude  him — are  not  according  to  his 
ideas  of  what  the  manners  of  a  modest 
bird  should  be. 

"  He  is  like  .young  Wolferstan's  dog, 
now  you  mention  it,"  says  Diana,  stoop- 
ing too,  and  stroking  the  fine  velvet  of 
his  other  ear ;  "  and  yet  they  say  that  he 
gave  five-and-twenty  guineas  for  his,  and 
we  did  not  give  five-and-twenty  pence 
for  you — did  we,  Mr.  Brown? — By-the- 
by,  Joan"  (with  quickened  tone  and 
brightened  eyes),  "we  may  as  well  go 
home  by  the  Abbey,  may  not  we  ?  as  you 
know  him,  you  would  like  to  see  the 
place  where  he  lives,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
out  of  our  way." 

"  If  you  like,"  answers  Joan,  in  rather 
a  melancholy  tone.  "Yes,  certainly  1  I 
suppose  that  there  is  no  fear  of  meeting 
any  of  them ! — that  they  are  all  safe  away 
in  London?" 


"Yes,"  says  Diana,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh,  "  safe  away  in  London !  lucky  peo- 
ple!— as  regularly  as  the  spring  comes 
round,  off  they  go!  "What  would  they 
say  to  me,  who  h£ve  never  been  to  Lon- 
don in  my  life?  Bell  was  there  once, 
but  she  did  not  like  it ;  she  said  it  made 
her  feel  so  small.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
mind  that — I  mean,  I  am  used  to  it ;  even 
here  in  Helmsley,  I  never  feel  very  large !  " 

They  lapse  into  silence.  The  sun  has 
mounted  higher.  Now  that  they  have 
left  the  breeze-beaten  shore,  and  the  cool 
fields,  and  are  tramping  along  a  glaring, 
dusty  high-road,  he  smites  on  their  heads 
with  less  kindness  and  more  force.  Phys- 
ical discomfort  deepens  the  gloom  of 
Joan's  reflections. 

"  Have  we  much  farther  to  go  ? "  she 
says  after  a  while,  in  a  rather  disconsolate 
voice,  trailing  one  foot  languidly  after 
another,  in  the  powdery  dust. 

"  We  are  just  there,"  answers  Diada, 
cheerfully;  "there  are  the  gates,  with 
their  wolf  crest  on  them! — oh,  how 
thirsty  I  am !  I  will  ask  the  lodge-woman 
for  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  we  can  have 
a  chat  with  her,  and  she  will  tell  us  all 
about  them  —  when  they  are  coming 
down." 

They  have  reached  the  gates ;  the  nigh 
and  solid  stone  posts,  surmounted  by  great 
stone  balls,  and  on  each  of  which  a  wolf's 
head,  with'  fanged  jaws,  is  forever  grin- 
ning in  stone.  The  lodge-keeper  is  appar- 
ently out.  The  lodge-door  is  shut.  Evi- 
dently, in  the  absence  of  the  family,  she 
is  taking  a  holiday  from  her  duties.  The 
hoped-for  information  about  the  family 
is  therefore  not  forthcoming. 

"One  can  get  a  capital  view  of  the 
house  if  one  puts  one's  head  far  enough 
through,"  says  Diana,  thrusting  her  hot 
cheeks  between  the  cool  iron  bars  of  the 
gate,  and  twisting  her  neck.  "  Later  on  in 
the  year,  when  the  scarlet  geraniums  are 
in  flower,  one  can  see  them  quite  plainly; 
I  fancy  they  have  a  lovely  garden." 

"  Have  you  never  been  inside? "  asks 
Joan,  in  surprise. 
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"  Never ;  it  is  not  a  show-place,  and 
you  know  we  do  not  know  them ;  mother 
says  "  (in  a  tone  of  contempt)  "  that  Colo- 
nel "Wolferstan  knows  her,  but  I  do  not 
call  it  knowing  a  person  to  say  'Good- 
morning,  Mrs.  Moberley  1  fine  day ! '  if  he 
happens  to  meet  her ;  it  is  my  belief  that 
he  would  not  know  her  even  by  sight, 
only  that  she  is  so  remarkable-looking  it 
is  difficult  to  forget  her  when  once  you 
have  seen  her." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  is  an  hour  later.  They  are  at  home 
again. 

"  At  what  tim«  do  you  dine  ? "  asks 
Joan,  languidly,  as  a  horrible  suspicion 
that  a  lengthy,  steaming,  mid-day  dinner 
is^henceforth  to  be  her  portion,  dawns 
on  her  mind. 

Not  even  the  sight,  the  sound,  the 
smell,  or  the  taste  of  the  sea  has  been 
able  to  raise  Miss  Bering's  spirits.  "What- 
ever small  measure  of  cheerfulness  and 
buoyancy  they  inspired  has  been  coun- 
teracted by  her  scanty  view  through  the 
hajphly-closed  gates  of  Wolf  erstan's  home. 
It  seems  to  her  a  grim  augury  of  the  way 
in  which,  from  this  time  onward,  she  will 
make  acquaintance  with  all  fair  and  pleas- 
ant things.  She  will  peep  at  them  dis- 
tantly through  iron  bars. 

"  At  what  hour  do  we  dine  ? "  repeats 
Diana,  reflectively ;  "  well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  that  is  a  fact  at  which  I  have  never 
yet  arrived :  all  I  know  is,  that  it  is  never 
the  same  two  days  together ;  sometimes 
the  butcher  does  not  bring  the  meat, 
sometimes  the  oven  will  not  heat,  some- 
times the  kitchen  clock  stops,  sometimes 
Sarah  forgets  to  lay  the  cloth ;  however, 
it  is  generally  somewhere  between  one 
and  three,  though  I  have  known  it  half- 
past  twelve,  and  I  have  known  it  four ; 
however,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  all 
day  "  (yawning),  "  it  does  not  much  mat- 
ter, does  it?  But  if  you  are  hungry,  as 


indeed  you  have  every  right  to  be,  let 
me  fetch  you  a  bit  of  bread  ;  I  know  that 
there  is  bread,  for  I  saw  the  baker's  cart 
drive  away  five  minutes  ago." 

But  Joan  is  not  hungry.  Not  even 
when,  by-and-by,  seated  at  the  dinner- 
table,  she  watches  Mrs.  Moberley  sawing 
asunder  a  gigantic  fowl,  which  has  evi- 
dently spent  a  long  life  in  walking,  so 
preternaturally  are  the  muscles  of  his  legs 
developed:  a  mammoth  bird,  flanked  by 
the  biggest  ham  that  ever  scratched  itself 
in  life  against  a  post. 

"You  might  ride  to  York  on  this 
knife  1  "  observes  Mrs.  Moberley,  desist- 
ing, heated  and  baffled,  from  her  efforts, 
and  eying  her  implement  with  an  exas- 
perated air.  "  I  do  not  know  what  has 
come  to  the  knives  of  late;  one  cannot 
tell  the  backs  from  the  blades." 

"  Micky  has  spoilt  most  of  our  knives 
cutting  soda-water  wires  with  them,"  says 
Bell,  gravely ;  "  he  ought  to  give  us  a  new 
set  when  he  goes  away,  and  so  I  shall  tell 
him." 

"  Do  not !  "  cries  Diana,  hastily,  and 
reddening;  "for  Heaven's  sake  do  not 
let  us  try  to  get  anything  more  out  of 
them!" 

"Talking  of  soda-water,"  says  Mrs. 
Moberley,  slowly,  in  the  intervals  of  wres- 
tling with  the  mighty  pinion  before  her, 
"  reminds  me  that,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  girls,  into  Helmsley  you  must  go  this 
afternoon;  as  I  told  you  last  night,  we 
are  quite  out  of  soda-water,  and  the  man 
has  not  brought  the  beer!  " 

"  I  must  give  my  curl  a  turn  with  the 
irons,  then,"  says  Diana,  pulling  out  her 
long,  trolloping  lock  to  its  full  length,  and 
pensively  regarding  it ;  "  it  was  bad 
enough  this  morning,  but  the  sea-air  has 
taken  out  what  little  remnant  of  curl  was 
left  in  it." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  with  you  my- 
self, girls,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  friskily; 
"  that  is,  if  you  will  let  me  take  my  time 
and  not  run  me  off  my  legs  ;  why  should 
not  we  make  an  afternoon  of  it — it  is  a 
poor  heart  that  never  rejoices — and  take 
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Joan  round  by  the  barracks  and  the  club- 
room  ? " 

But  against  this  plan  for  her  enter- 
tainment Joan  rises  in  mild  but  resolute 
revolt.  "Whether  she  will  ever  be  able  to 
brace  her  nerves  enough  to  enable  her  to 
let  herself  be  hawked  about  among  the 
170th  regiment  has  yet  to  be  decided.  At 
present  she  is  at  some  distance  from  that 
consummation. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  very  well !  " 
replies  her  aunt,  rather  offended  ;  "  say 
no  more  about  it — say  no  more — none  in 
this  house  are  ever  obliged  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  disagreeable  to  them :  as  I 
told  you  when  you  came,  it  is  Liberty 
Hall,  Joan— Liberty  Hall !  " 

So  she  sees  them  go  without  her.  It 
is  some  time  before  they  are  really  off,  as 
— apart  from  the  matter  of  the  curling- 
irons — an  entire  change  of  costume  is 
apparently  necessary.  At  length  they 
are  ready ;  the  girls  with  their  cuffs  well 
pulled  down  over  their  knuckles,  their 
dresses  freely  opened  at  the  throat,  their 
necks  abundantly  hung  with  lockets,  and 
their  hair  freshly  frizzed — newly  towzled. 

"  I  do  not  care  how  many  people  we 
meet  now,"  says  Bell,  exultantly,  drawing 
on  a  pair  of  tight  gloves ;  "  the  more  the 
better  1  Come  along,  Di !  " 

But  Diana  is  apparently  not  quite  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  unexceptionable- 
ness  of  her  appearance  as  is  her  sister. 
She  has  glanced  furtively  at  Joan  to  see 
what  expression  her  eyes  wear,  and,  going 
over  to  her,  has  said  brusquely,  with  un- 
comfortably red  cheeks : 

"  I  see  that  you  think  we  have  over- 
done it;  we  always  do."  Then,  not  wait- 
ing for  the  unready  answer:  "Do  not  be 
more  bored  than  you  can  help  while  we 
are  away !  " — she  goes  on  moving  toward 
the  door,  and  looking  back  rather  wist- 
fully from  it — "there  is  a  novel  lying 
about  somewhere.  I  brought  it  from  the 
library  the  other  day ;  there  is  a  bit  miss- 
ing from  the  third  volume,  but  one  can 
give  a  good  guess  what  it  is  about ;  where 
has  it  gone  to,  I  wonder?"  (glancing 


round  the  room) ;  "  I  do  not  see  it  any- 
where— do  you  ?  " 

"  Most  likely  the  dogs  have  got  hold 
of  it,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  placidly.  "  Mr. 
Brown  is  fond  of  a  book." 

"  I  saw  a  book  in  the  laurel-tree  this 
morning,"  suggests  Joan,  doubtfully ; 
"  could  that  have  been  it  ?  it  looked 
rather  battered." 

"Very  likely,"  rejoins  Diana,  com- 
posedly ;  "  most  things  in  this  house  find 
their  way  sooner  or  later  to  the  laurel- 
tree  ;  well,  you  will  know  where  to  look 
for  it  if  you  want  it !  " 

Now  they  are  gone — not,  however, 
before  Bell  again  puts  her  head  inside  the 
door,  to  remark  in  a  wheedling  voice : 

"Even  if  your  boxes  come  you  will 
not  unpack  them  while  we  are  away,  will 
you?" 

The  house-door  has  banged  behind 
them  ;  they  have  passed  down  the  drive, 
round  the  corner,  out  of  sight.  Joan 
turns  from  the  window  with  a  half  smile 
on  her  lips  at  a  last  vision  of  Bell  angrily 
fencing  off  Mr.  Brown  from  her  clean 
gown  with  her  parasol.  Then  she  takes 
out  her  watch,  and,  with  her  eyes  on  its 
face,  makes'  a  calculation.  At  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley's  rate  of  walking  it  will  take  them 
quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach 
Helmsley,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
return.  They  will  surely  not  spend  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  there :  three 
hours  in  all.  She  has  therefore  three 
good  hours  before  her.  Three  hours  for 
what  ?  For  reflection  ?  In  her  present 
situation  three  minutes  would  be  too 
much. 

She  walks  slowly  round  the  room, 
with  her  hands  loosely  folded  behind  her. 
Unsparingly  she  examines  each  of  the 
details  that  make  up  so  sordid  a  whole. 
She  discovers  half  a  dozen  latent  dust- 
heaps,  a  score  of  greater  and  lesser  spi- 
ders'-webs,  a  variety  of  ink-stains  on  the 
table-cloth,  and  many  rents  in  the  chair- 
covers. 

Then  she  returns  to  the  window,  and 
drawing  up  a  chair  to  it,  so  as  to  feel  all 
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the  honeyed  freshness  of  the  air,  sits 
down,  and  leaning  her  sleek  head  against 
the  faded,  woolly  antimacassar,  thinks. 
In  dreary  panorama  all  the  incidents  of 
her  short  stay,  that  yet  seems,  so  long, 
tread  past  before  her  mind's  eye. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  so  greedy," 
she  says  aloud,  as  her  thoughts  tarry  in- 
voluntarily long  at  the  breakfast  which 
had  been  so  difficult  to  get  through. 
"  Hitherto  I  have  always  thought  that  I 
had  eaten  to  live  ;  now  I  see  that  I  must 
have  lived  to  eat !  " 

She  closes  her  eyes,  and  past,  present, 
and  future,  walk  solemnly  by :  the  first 
all  sunshiny  gold,  the  second  all  drab,  the 
third  all  ink.  Two  tears  steal  out  from 
under  her  shut  lids,  but  no  sooner  does 
she  feel  them  on  her  cheek  than  she  raises 
herself,  and  indignantly  shakes  them  away. 

"Is  this  my  pluck?"  she  says,  still 
speaking  aloud,  though  in  a  low  key ; 
"the  pluck  of  which  I  boasted  even  to 
him  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  I  had 
braced  myself  to  meet  my  troubles  ?  just 
because  they  are  not  of  the  kind  I  ex- 
pected, are  they  to  find  me  limp  and  pul- 
ing like  this  ?  Just  because  I  expected  a 
stab,  and  have  found  pin-prieks  instead  ? 
Oh !  I  would  rather  have  been  stabbed — 
stabbed  deep !  Any  stab  would  have  been 
better — anything  would  have  been  bet- 
ter !  "  she  says,  twisting  her  hands  to- 
gether and  writhing  at  the  thought  of  the 
daily,  hourly,  momently  penance  to  which 
every  tone  of  voice,  every  movement, 
every  mode  of  thought  of  the  Moberley 
family  condemns,  and  will  forever  con- 
demn, her.  "Well"  (rising,  again,  and 
again  beginning  to  walk  about  the  room), 
"  well !  I  suppose  that  none  can  pick 
and  choose  their  afflictions.  If  I  had  had 
my  choice  I  should  have  lived  with  gen- 
tlefolks, and  they  should  have  bullied  me, 
they  should  have  had  next  to  no  hair  on 
their  heads,  and  should  never  have  men- 
tioned a  soldier."  She  laughs  a  little,  and 
then,  lapsing  into  deeper  gravity,  says 
presently,  "  God  give  me  pluck  to  keep 
up  a  good  heart  and  bear  my  pin-pricks !  " 


It  is  a  real  prayer,  though,  perhaps, 
not  conventionally  worded.  Occupation 
of  some  kind  she  must  have ;  but  what  ? 
Her  boxes  not  having  yet  arrived,  none 
of  her  own  resources  are  within  reach. 
She  looks  rather  hopelessly  round  the 
room — not  to  criticise  this  time,  but  to 
search.  The  sight  of  a  work-basket  dis- 
gorging tangled  Berlin  wools  puts  an  idea 
into  her  head.  Why  not  mend  the  hole 
in  the  dining-room  carpet  ?* 

Joan  has  been  taught  stitching  in  all 
its  branches,  and,  what  is  more,  she  loves 
it.  She  has  never  before,  indeed,  been 
set  to  mend  carpets,  but  she  has  mended 
rents  in  other  things,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
only  the  application  to  a  new  purpose  of 
old  knowledge.  In  three  minutes,  armed 
with  a  darning-needle  and  a  skein  of  wool, 
with  her  gown  turned  inside  out  and 
pinned  round  her,  she  is  kneeling  on  the 
dusty  carpet,  her  whole  soul  absorbed  in 
the  endeavor  to  make  the  ragged,  straggly 
edges  of  the  great  rent  approach  each 
other. 

There  is  something  very  soothing  in 
work,  especially  handiwork.  As  Joan 
toils  the  blood  runs  to  her  head,  it  is  true, 
but  the  bitterness  goes  out  of  her  heart. 
A  sense  of  amusement  takes  its  place. 

What  if  that  very  fine  lady,  her  late 
maid,  could  see  her  now  ?  What  if  any 
of  her  former  friends  ?  What  if  Wolfer- 
stan,  arriving  unexpectedly  from  London 
and  coming  to  pay  his  promised  visit, 
were  to  peep  in  through  the  window  and 
see  her.  She  looks  up  involuntarily,  half 
expecting  to  meet  his  eyes  smiling  in  upon 
her.  But  no !  Through  the  casement — 
the  wind  has  risen  a  little — she  sees  a 
blue-and-yellow  torn-tit  swinging  to  and 
fro,  in  airy  jollity,  on  the  topmost  twig 
of  the  little  sere  cypress  outside — that  is 
all.  So  she  resumes  her  task.  After  a 
while  she  straightens  herself,  and,  sitting 
up  again,  speaks  out  loud : 

"There  is  nothing  more  revolting 
than  ingratitude,"  she  says,  emphatically ; 
"they  were  ready  to  give  me  their  very 
best — it  is  not  their  fault  that  their  best 
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is  so  exceedingly  bad.  They  were  willing 
even  to  go  shares  with  me  in  Micky." 
She  laughs  softly  with  a  genuine  mirth. 
"Well!  I  have  no  Micky  to  halve,  it  is 
true,  but  I  can  make  as  great  a  sacrifice ; 
I  will  let  them  copy  all  my  best  gowns  in 
red-and-yellow  calico ! " 

Again  she  laughs ;  and  so  falls  to  work 
again.  The  yawning  gap  has  already  dis- 
appeared, and  is  replaced  by  a  lattice- 
work. To  and  fro,  along  and  across, 
quick  and  sure,  the  darning-needle  goes. 

There  is  still  another  hour's  work  be- 
fore her.  .  As  she  so  thinks,  the  door-bell 
ringing  clangs  upon  her  ear.  It  cannot 
be  that  her  cousins  are  returned  already. 
It  must  be  some  one  come  to  call. 

"  One  of  them,  perhaps  1 "  she  says  a  lit- 
tle sarcastically;  "who  knows? — Micky 
himself  ?  "What  a  bitter  disappointment 
it  will  be,  when  they  come  back  and  learn 
what  they  have  lost !  " 

After  a  pause,  and  two  more  applica- 
tions to  the  bell  on  the  part  of  the  visitor, 
Sarah  is  heard  going  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. The  door  opens;  there  is  a  par- 
ley; it  closes  again.  Sarah  returns  along 
the  passage.  What  a  heavy  foot  she  has ! 
How  ponderously  she  treads! 

Secure  in  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  a  single  acquaintance  in  Helms- 
ley  ;  sure  of  having  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  the  visitor,  and  confident,  therefore, 
of  remaining  undisturbed,  Joan  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  change  her  position, 
or  lift  her  head.  She  is  still  kneeling, 
still  darning,  when  a  loud  and  palpably 
artificial  "H'm!"  uttered  in  an  unmis- 
takably masculine  voice,  makes  her  start 
violently  and  look  hastily  up.  Even  if 
Sarah  could  simulate  a  manly  tread,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  or  any  other 
known  parlor-maid  to  counterfeit  such  a 
voice. 

•A  perfectly  unknown  man  stands  be- 
fore her — a  young  man,  and,  judging  by 
his  appearance,  an  extremely  healthy 
one ;  a  young  man,  holding  a  hat  in 
one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other,  and 
with  a  confident  smile  of  extreme  friend- 


liness both  on  his  lips  and  in  his  gay  bold 
eyes. 

"Mrs.  Moberley  is  out,"  says  Joan, 
rising  quickly,  but  without  hurry  or  dis- 
comfiture, from  her  lowly  posture,  and 
bending  her  head  slightly  in  polite  but 
grave  salutation. 

"  And  are  the  girls  out  too  ?"  asks  the 
young  man,  in  a  voice  that  fitly  matches 
in  depth  and  gruffness  the  sound  of  his 
introductory  "  H'm !  "  and  preparing  to 
deposit  his  hat  and  stick  in  the  hall,  with 
an  evident  intention  of  staying  some  time. 

"  My  cousins  are  out !  "  answers  Joan, 
with  a  slight  but  intentional  accent  on 
the  first  two  words,  and  infusing  a  little 
more  ice  than  before  into  her  tone.  "  I 
suppose  that  Sarah  must  have  misled  you 
by  the  idea  that  they  were  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  she  did  not,"  replies  the  young 
man,  nonchalantly ;  "  she  told  me  that 
they  were  out — that  no  one  but  you  .was 
at  home;  but  I  thought  that — "  He  is 
looking  full  at  her  as  he  speaks — at  the 
soft  yet  proud  seriousness  of  her  face — 
and  something  in  it  (he  himself  could  not 
have  told  you  what)  makes  him  change  the 
end  of  his  sentence.  He  had  meant  to 
say — "I  thought  that  I  would  come  in 
and  have  a  chat  with  you."  He  says  in- 
stead— "  I  thought  that  I  would  come  in 
und  wait  till  their  return !  You  know  " 
(with  a  half-awkward,  half-familiar  laugh) 
"  I  am  quite  a  tame  cat  here — in  and  out 
whenever  I  like." 

"  Yes?  "  in  a  rather  more  frozen  key 
than  before. 

How  tall  she  is !  He  had  no  idea,  as 
she  knelt,  how  tall  she  was.  Both  her 
cousins,  both  the  Moberleys  and  he,  had 
agreed  that  she  should  be  a  little  woman ; 
one  can  grow  much  more  quickly  intimate 
with  a  little  woman.  There  is  something 
rather  confusing,  even  to  a  person  who 
does  not  know  what  shyness  is,  in  having 
a  tall  young  vestal  standing  opposite  to 
him,  looking  calmly  at  him  with  a  grave 
and,  as  he  feels,  not  admiring  composure, 
and  evidently  expecting  him  to  go.  It  is 
clear  that  she  can  have  no  idea  who  he  is. 
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"  As  there  is  no  one  here  to  introduce 
us  to  each  other,"  he  says,  with  rather  a 
nervous  laugh,  "  I  suppose  we  must  intro- 
duce ourselves.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
have  heard  each  other's  name  very  often." 

"  I  have  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing what  your  name  is,"  answers  Joan, 
gravely. 

She  has  unpinned  her  gown,  and  it 
now  hangs  in  heavy,  simple  folds  around 
her.  She  is  still  looking  at  him. 

He  wishes  that  she  would  look  away, 
lie  laughs  again  more  nervously,  and  also 
louder. 

"  If  you  have  heard  it  half  as  often  as 
I  have  heard  yours,  you  have  every  right 
to  be  sick  of  it." 

This  remark  does  not  seem  to  Miss 
Bering  to  require  an  answer,  so  she  makes 
none. 

"  My  name  is  Brand,"  he  goes  on, 
speaking  fast  and  uneasily,  while  the 
naturally  healthy  tint  of  his  cheek  percep- 
tibly deepens.  "  I  think  you  must  have 
heard  them  mention  it.  I  am  here  most 
afternoons.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  them." 

"  Yes." 

A  little  silence.  The  torn  -  tit  still 
swings  and  sways  on  his  cypress  twig; 
the  rooks  are  sailing  home  toward  the 
Abbey,  "Wolferstan's  rooks  sailing  home- 
ward through  the  placid  sea  of  air ;  the' 
shadows  are  beginning  to  grow. 

"  Do  you  expect  them  back  soon  ?  " 
says  Mr.  Brand  presently,  shifting  rest- 
lessly from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  grow- 
ing ever  more  and  more  uneasy  under  the 
cold  shining  of  his  companion's  eyes. 
"Did  they  say,  when  they  set  off,  how 
long  they  meant  to  be  away? " 

"  Most  of  the  afternoon,  I  think."   . 

"  And  left  you  here  all  alone  ?  " 

"  I  preferred  it." 

"  At  all  events  they  have  lost  no  time 
in  setting  you  to  work,"  he  says,  with  a 
brusque  laugh,  glancing  at  her  late  occu- 
pation, and  trying,  by  a  great  effort,  to 
resume  his  gayety  and  assurance. 

To  this  observation  Miss  Dering  vouch- 
safes no  reply  of  any  sort. 


Another  pause. 

A  lamb  in  the  meadow  over  the  road 
— a  lamb  that  has  evidently  mislaid  its 
mother — bleats  in  loud  complaint. 

"  If  you  really  think  it  worth  while  to 
wait  for  their  return,"  says  Joan,  present- 
ly, with  a  rather  severe  intonation,  "  per- 
haps you  will  come  into  the  drawing- 
room."  As  she  speaks  she  leads  the  way 
across  the  narrow  passage,  and  ushers  in 
her  unwelcome  visitor.  "  I  fear  that  you 
will  find  it  tedious,"  she  says,  formally, 
"  as  I  do  not  expect  them  back  till  six  or 
seven.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  return 
to  my  work." 

So  saying,  and  again  bowing  slightly, 
she  walks  out  of  the  room  and  shuts  the 
door  after  her.  Then  repinning  her  gown, 
she  kneels  down  again,  and  resettles  to 
her  toil.  An  amused  smile  passes  over 
her  features,  that  have  lately  been  set  in 
so  austere  a  gravity. 

"  So  this  is  Micky,"  she  says  to  her- 
self. "Well,  like  everything  else,  he  is 
rather  worse  than  I  expected." 

For  some  time  absolute  silence  reigns. 
No  sound  whatever  issues  from  the  draw- 
ing-room. After  a  while,  however,  there 
is  a  noise  as  of  some  one  walking  about 
to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  in  the  confined 
space.  Apparently  time  is  beginning  to 
hang  on  Mr.  Brand's  hands.  Then  the 
piano  is  opened,  and  sounds  arise  from  it. 
It  is  very  much  out  of  tune ;  several  of 
the  upper  notes  are  quite  dumb,  and 
Micky  is  but  a  poor  performer.  Appar- 
ently he  is  trying  to  pick  out  the  "Dead 
March  "  in  "  Saul "  with  one  finger  on  it. 
Thence  he  slides  rather  suddenly  into 
"  Take  back  the  Heart  that  thou  gavest," 
which  he  accompanies  with  his  voice. 
Then  he  leaves  off  altogether.  A  few 
moments  later  he  opens  the  door. 

"Would  you  mind  my  leaving  this 
open  a  little  ? "  he  asks,  in  a  voice  a  good 
deal  less  confident  and  more  respectful 
than  that  which  he  had  at  first  employed ; 
"  it  need  not  disturb  yon,  and  we  might 
have  a  little  conversation." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish." 
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Having  gained  the  permission,  he 
leans  against  the  door-post,  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  but 
at  first  the  little  conversation  does  not 
seem  forthcoming.  At  length,  "  It  is 
wonderfully  warm  weather  for  the  time 
of  year,"  he  says.  He  has  evidently 
been  searching  among  his  repertoire  of 
remarks  for  one  warranted  not  to  give  of- 
fense, and  has  been  unable  to  find  any- 
thing less  obvious  than  this. 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  too  good  to  last,  I  fear ;  we  shall 
have  the  east  wind  back  to-morrow,  prob- 
ably." 

"  Probably." 

"Was  there  a  good  deal  of  east  wind 
at  your — where  you  came  from  ?  " 

"A  good  deal." 

A  pause.  Joan  is  aware  that  Mr. 
Brand's  eyes  are  fastened  immovably  upon 
her ;  but,  as  he  can  see  nothing  but  her 
tightly-coiled  hair  and  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  she  is  not  much  concerned. 

"If  you  will  excuse  my  asking"  (in  a 
rather  diffident  voice),  "  are  you  really 
first-cousin  to  the  Misses  Moberley?  I 
think  I  must  have  misunderstood,  but  I 
thought  they  said./jrsZ." 

"  Yes,  first." 

"  First-cousins  are  such  near  relations, " 
pursues  the  young  man,  "next  thing  to 
being  sisters." 

"  Not  quite  that,"  rejoins  Joan,  quick- 
ly, involuntarily  raising  herself,  and  look- 
ing up. 

"  But  next  step  to'  it,"  repeats  the 
other,  persistently.  "I  suppose  that 
your  mother  and  Mrs.  Moberley  were 
sisters?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  echoes  Joan,  dreami- 
ly, still  sitting  up,  forgetting  her  work 
and  Micky,  and  staring  blankly  before 
her,  while  the  monstrousnesa  of  this 
proposition  strikes  her  with  fresh  force 
and  novelty ;  "I  mean — yes — of  course 
they  were !  " 

"You  take  after  your  father's  family, 
I  suppose? " 

"  I  suppose  so  "  (rather  shortly,  with 


a  thought  that  the  conversation  is  grow- 
ing undesirably  personal,  and  resuming 
her  needle). 

Another  silence ;  as  far  as  Miss  De- 
ring  is  concerned,  it  may  last  forever ; 
there  is  nothing  embarrassing  in  an  occu- 
pied silence,  but  to  be  totally  idle,  and  as 
totally  dumb,  is  confusing. 

So  Micky  feels  apparently,  for  he  be- 
gins again:  "Had  you  a  long  journey 
yesterday  ? " 

"  Kather  long." 

"  Kailway-traveling  is  very  fatiguing, 
is  not  it?  " 

"  Very." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  one  of  the  old  coach- 
es, though,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  not." 

"  Particularly  if  you  went  inside  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Again  the  lamb,  the  rooks,  and  the 
torn-tit,  have  all  the  talk  to  themselves. 
But  Mr.  Brand  is  not  easily  either  baffled 
or  silenced.  After  a  few  moments  he  be- 
gins again : 

"The  gi — I  mean  your  cousins — are 
very  good  walkers." 

"Are  they?" 

"  Are  you  a  good  walker  ? " 

"Pretty  good." 

"  It  is  a — a — very  healthy  exercise." 

"  Yes." 

"Not  so  healthy  as  riding,  though, 
doctors  tell  y©u." 

"No." 

"  Walking  is  fatigue  without  exercise, 
and  riding  is  exercise  without  fatigue, 
they  say,  do  not  they?  " 

"I  believe  so." 

"Your  boxes  are  come!"  cries  a 
voice,  loud  and  shrill  with  excitement, 
breaking  in  at  this  point,  as  Bell's  face, 
hot  with  running,  and  reddened  by  pleas- 
urable agitation,  looks  in  like  a  very  full- 
blown rose  at  the  window — "  at  least  they 
will  be  in  two  minutes ;  we  passed  the 
carrier's  cart.  I  ran  on  to  tell  you ;  they 
quite  fill  it.  Diana  says  she  counted 
seven ;  what  can  you  have  in  seven  box- 
es?" She  stops,  out  of  breath;  then, 
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catching  sight  of  Mr.  Brand :  "  Well,  it 
never  rains  bat  it  pours !  you  here?  " 

"  I  am  here  so  very  seldom  that  that 
is  a  most  astonishing  fact,  is  not  it  ? "  an- 
swers the  young  man,  coolly  advancing, 
with  a  languid  air  of  completest,  easiest 
intimacy,  to  meet  his  young  friend. 

Bell  is  in  the  house  by  now,  and,  hav- 
ing pulled  off  her  hat,  is  fanning  her 
heated  cheeks  with  it.  "  Why,  you  told 
us  that  you  were  to  be  on  guard  all  to- 
day !  "  she  says,  reproachfully. 

"  But  you  see  I  am  not." 

At  the  utter  and  almost  contemptu- 
ous familiarity  of  his  tone,  Joan  looks  up 
in  astonishment.  Can  this  be  the  young 
man  who,  for  the  last  half -hour,  has  been 
laboriously  dragging  up  respectable  tru- 
isms from  the  depths  of  his  being,  and 
diffidently  presenting  them  to  her  ? 

But  there  is  no  anger  on  Bell's  face, 
only  a  gratified  mirth.  "So  you  two 
have  been  making  friends,  I  suppose  ? " 
she  goes  on,  gayly;  "'it  is  rather  late  in 
the  day  to  introduce  you  to  each  other, 
is  not  it?  Have  you  been  making 
friends?" 

As  she  speaks  she  looks,  smiling  in- 
quisitively, from  one  to  the  other.  A 
little  pause. 

"Query?  have  we?  "  says  the  young 
man  at  length,  with  a  laugh  happily  com- 
pounded of  swagger  and  embarrassment. 

But  Joan  affects  to  be  deaf  to  tht 
question,  if  it  is  one.  She  has  walked  to 
the  window,  and  is  looking  out. 

"  Seven  boxes,"  resumes  Bell,  return- 
ing to  the  subject  which  is  uppermost  in 
her  thoughts ;  "  what  can  you  have  in 
seven  boxes?  It  will  take  us  quite  a 
whole  day  to  go  through  them,  will  not 
it?" 

"  Quite,"  replies  Joan,  sighing. 

It  is  evening  now.  Mr.  Brand  has  at 
length  gone,  and  the  candles  are  lit.  "  I 
never  was  so  sure  as  you  were,  mother, 
that  they  would  get  on  well,"  Bell  is  say- 
ing apropos  of  her  cousin  and  Micky,  as 
she  watches  the  latter's  retreating  figure 


lessening  down  the  starlit  road,  and 
shaking  her  head.  "Micky  hates  being 
on  his  P's  and  Q's;  he  likes  girls  witli 
whom  he  can  be  quite  at  home,  at  once 
— who  do  not  mind  what  he  says  to 
them ;  that  is  why  he  likes  us  so  much, 
often  and  often  he  has  said  so." 

"A  left-handed  compliment,  is  not 
it  ? "  says  Diana,  with  a  rather  bitter 
laugh.  "  It  strikes  me  that  most  of  our 
compliments  are  left-handed  ones." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THUS  Joan  has  overlived  one  day  of 
her  new  life.  She  has  even  begun  upon 
another,  for  it  is  morning  again.  If  she 
has  overlived  one  she  can  overlive  all. 
Probably  one  will  be  no  better  or  worse 
than  another.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
use  may  bring  some  slight  alleviation  to 
her  sufferings.  Use  may  adapt  her  palate 
to  the  Moberley  dishes ;  may  harden  her 
eye  to  the  Moberley  stains  and  rents.  Use 
may  accustom  her  ear  to  the  staccato 
music  of  the  Moberley  voices,  and  train 
her  mind  to  find  food  and  occupation  in 
the  Helmsley  Barracks.  As  long  as  each 
day  comes  singly,  each  freighted  only 
with  its  own  load,  people  can  bear  a  great 
deal. 

Thus  Joan  thinks,  as  she  strolls  after 
breakfast  among  the  lanky  gooseberry- 
bushes  with  all  the  dogs  at  her  heels,  or 
trotting  companionably  before  her,  and 
with  the  children  of  Campidoglio  Villa 
peeping  at  her  through  the  ragged  quick- 
set hedge.  After  half  an  hour,  spent  in 
trying  to  cudgel  her  spirits  into  content 
and  cheerfulness,  she  strolls  back  again 
to  the  house ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  is  walking  thoughtfully  under  an 
umbrella,  and  with  her  hands  full  of  wall- 
flowers, to  the  sea.  To-day,  no  one  has 
offered  to  accompany  her.  Bell's  opinion 
of  the  ocean  she  already  knows,  nor  is 
Diana  so  much  addicted  to  the  wonders 
of  the  deep  as  to  wish  to  visit  them  twice 
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running.  So  she  is  alone — alone  but  for 
the  dogs ;  the  dogs  that  can  rub  no  one 
the  wrong  way ;  who  have  no  preference 
for  soldiers  over  civilians,  wear  no  false 
tails,  and  try  to  mitigate  the  blackness  of 
their  faces  by  no  pearl  powder,  or  cream 
of  roses. 

Mr.  Brown  is  carrying  a  long  stick — 
so  long  that  it  nearly  trips  him  up,  as  he 
gallops  bravely  past,  defiantly  eying  the 
other  dogs  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
She  stops  to  look  at  three  cart-horses 
drinkingt  at  a  muddy  pool,  with  collars 
down,  slipped  over  their  necks.  She 
wonders  how  they  drink.  They  do  not 
seem  to  open  their  mouths  at  all ;  rather 
to  inhale  the  water  through  their  nostrils. 
Already  she  feels  soothed.  Every  trouble 
is  easier  to  bear  out-of-doors  than  in- 
doors; and  this  is  true,  not  only  of  a 
great  grief,  but  of  a  small  vexation.  The 
birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field 
— yes,  the  gawky  lambs  and  solemn  flap- 
ping rooks,  the  very  winds  and  flowers, 
help  to  carry  one's  load  for  one.  By  the 
time  she  has  reached  the  sea,  she  can 
think  with  toleration  even  of  Bell  and  her 
fur  coat. 

She  is  beside  the  great  water  now, 
and,  with  a  long  sigh  of  content,  sits  down 
on  the  shingle.  Having  explained  to  the 
dogs  kindly,  but  firmly,  that  she  does  not 
wish  for  sandy  paws  round  her  neck,  or 
for  hot  red  tongues  licking  her  cheeks; 
having  begged  Mr.  Brown  to  cease  gog- 
gling at  her  so  affectionately,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  the  insolence  of  the  sea- 
gulls, she  remains  at  peace,  with  her 
hands  clasping  her  knees  and  her  looks 
directed  to  the  loud  glad  flood.  She 
watches  the  large  brown  waves  turn  over, 
lengthily  curling,  with  a  booming  noise, 
in  the  sun ;  tossing  high  their  foamy 
heads  in  the  wind,  running  up  to  lay  their 
myriad  snow-white  foam-bubbles  at  her 
feet,  and  then  drawing  back  again  with 
a  sucking  sound,  carrying  with  them  the 
wet  pebbles. 

A  sea-bird  of  some  kind — a  diver  of 
engaging  manners — is  serenely  riding  up 


and  down,  up  and  down  on  the  wavering, 
heaving  plain ;  plunging  every  two  min- 
utes, with  a  little  splash,  into  the  green 
depths  and  coming  up  again  black-headed 
and  complacent,  a  hundred  yards  fro^m 
the  spot  where  he  disappeared. 

She  does  not  know  how  long  she  sits 
watching  the  sea's  courtship  of  the  land 
— the  obstacles  that  its  patience  over- 
comes. There  is  a  ridge  of  sand  between 
her  and  the  rising  tide  ;  it  is  with  trouble, 
with  many  intervening  discouragements, 
with  repeated  efforts,  that  it  climbs  the 
sandy  rise,  and  then  joyfully  and  swiftly 
pours  over  its  yeasty  streams.  Why  does 
not  the  wave  break  all  at  once  ?  Instead 
of  doing  so  it  curls  over  in  one  place ;  and 
then  the  curl  runs  along  the  line,  until 
the  whole  proud  breaker  is  dissolved  into 
quick  and  hissing  froth.  Ah!  this  one 
has  come  farther  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors— he  is  sucking  in  among  the  small 
stones  at  her  very  feet. 

" '  The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion, 

How  sweet  did  any  heart  now  share  in 
my  emotion  ! '  " 

She  says  this  aloud,  after  a  way  that 
she  has ;  but  her  voice  is  so  soft  and  the 
sea  is  so  loud  that  no  one,  even  if  close 
to  her,  could  hear  the  words.  No  sooner 
are  they  out  of  her  mouth  than  she  catch- 
es the  sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  shingle 
behind  her — a  quick,  firm  step.  What  if 
it  be  Micky  ?  What  if  her  poetic  aspi- 
ration after  companionship  be  all  too 
soon  answered  ?  What  if  Micky  be  come 

to 

"  Share  in  her  emotion  ? " 

He  is  quite  capable  of  it.  She  looks 
round  in  hasty  fear,  her  features  already 
beginning  to  dress  themselves  in  the  au- 
sterity with  which  yesterday  she  had 
chilled  that  brave  man's  too  easy  greeting ; 
but  there  are  other  men  in  the  world 
besides  Micky  Brand,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Not  even  in  the  most  ill-lighted 
room,  the  dimmest  evening  light,  could 
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you  mistake  him  for  Mr.  Brand,  and, 
indeed,  he  would  be  very  much  disgusted 
with  you  if  you  did.  It  is  Wolferstan. 
In  a  moment  the  austerity  has  fled,  dis- 
persed and  routed  by  a  surprised  red 
smile. 

" '  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring 
All  on  a  rock  reclined ! ' " 

he  says  with  a  low  laugh,  that  mixes 
pleasantly  with  the  noise  of  the  tumbling 
waves,  as  he  gently  and  gayly  takes  her 
ready  hand. 

"  But  I  am  not  '  on  a  rock,'  and  I  am 
not '  deploring,'  "  answers  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing too. 

"  She  told  me  that  you  had  gone  to 
Helmsley,"  he  goes  on,  presently,  still 
prisoning  in  his  her  small,  cool  fingers, 
and  looking  at  her  with  an  intentness  of 
scrutiny  by  no  means  inferior  to  Mr. 
Brand's  yesterday  one  (but  which  yet 
does  not  provoke  in  her  at  all  the  same 
chastely  irate  emotion),  in  his  happy, 
handsome  eyes ;  "  but  I  took  the  liberty 
of  disbelieving  her ;  I  knew  you  had  not." 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  had  ? " 

"  The  servant  at  your — at  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley's.  I  have  been  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

"  And  did  you  see  any  of  them  ? — My 
aunt — my  cousins,  I  mean  ?  "  asks  Joan, 
quickly  and  nervously,  while  the  red  hur- 
ries up  to  her  cheeks. 

The  smile  on  his  face  broadens,  and 
his  eyes  light  up  mirthfully. 

"  I  saw  them,  and  I  did  not  see  them ; 
I  think  they  saw  me ;  I  think  they  were 
reconnoitring  me  from  behind  the  blinds." 
A  moment  later,  still  speaking  playfully, 
but  with  a  caressing  tone  in  his  low  voice : 
"I  knew  you  had  not;  I  knew  that  I 
should  find  you  here.  After  all,  you  see, 
though  they  are  your  relations  and  I  am 
not,  I  know  your  ways  better  than  they 
do." 

A  little  pause,  filled  up  by  the  wash 
of  the  morning  waves,  while  the  two 
young  people  are  looking  eagerly,  and,  as 
it  were,  half  wonderingly,  at  each  ether. 


Though  the  space  of  time  since  they  last 
met  is  so  short,  each  seems  altered  in  the 
other's  eyes. 

Joan  is  wondering  that  it  had  never 
before  struck  her  what  a  sweet-toned 
voice  he  has;  what  a  fine  and  polished 
enunciation  ;  what  race-horse  nostrils  ! 
Can  it  be  possible  that  in  her  former  life 
all  the  men  had  sweet,  full  voices,  pol- 
ished enunciations,  fine-cut  nostrils?  and 
is  it  the  contrast  to  her  present  surround- 
ings— to  the  Moberley  voices,  accents, 
noses — that  makes  Wolferstan's  excel- 
lences start  out  with  such  new  saliency? 
Perhaps  it  is  the  lovely  setting  of  the  pict- 
ure— the  sea,  the  sky,  the  tawny  sands — 
that  makes  it  seem  so  goodly.  One  can- 
not gaze  dumbly  for  more  than  five  min- 
utes at  a  time  at  the  handsomest  live  pict- 
ure without  growing  embarrassed,  and  so 
Joan  finds. 

"  And  you  ? "  she  says,  presently, 
breaking  shyly  and  hastily  the  happy  si- 
lence ;  "  what  has  brought  you  here?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
know  ? "  (in  a  voice  of  low  reproach). 
His  eyes  are  still  meeting  hers ;  it  seems 
as  if  they  would  not  let  them  go. 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  You  cannot  even  guess?  " 

"  No." 

"You  can  lay  your  hand  upon  your 
heart  and  tell  me  so  ? " 

It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  loosing 
her  hand  from  its  long  bondage,  so  she 
does  as  he  suggests,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  that  spot  in  her  black  dress,  under 
which  she  feels  the  regular  healthy  puls- 
ing of  her  young  heart,  says  : 

"  I  cannot  guess." 

"  On  your  word  ?  " 

"  On  my  word." 

"  On  your  honor  ?  " 

"Do  you  wish,"  says  Joan,  smiling 
gravely,  "  to  make  me  say  that  I  think  it 
was  to  see  me  that  you  have  come  down? 
Is  that  what  you  are  trying  to  drive  me 
to?" 

"  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  drive 
you  to." 
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It  is  now  her  turn  to  look  reproach- 
ful, and  with  her  the  emotion  is  perhaps 
more  genuine  than  it  was  with  him. 

"How  much  the  better  would  you 
be,"  she  says,  looking  up  at  him  with  the 
limpid  sincerity  of  her  eyes,  "  if  you  did 
succeed  in  making  me  say  what  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  not  to  be  true  ?  I  think  I 
have  forgotten  how  to  bandy  pretty 
speeches;  life  has  grown  so  matter-of- 
fact,  that  I  take  everything  au  pied  de  la 
lettre." 

"  Is  it  a  pretty  speech  ? "  he  says, 
with  an  air  of  injured  innocence  which, 
if  counterfeit,  is  certainly  very  ably  done. 
"Unless  you  had  suggested  the  idea,  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  me  that  it 
was  one  ;  and,  after  all,  why  should  not 
a  pretty  speech  be  occasionally  as  true  as 
an  ugly  one  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  they  are  all  true,  or  even"  (laugh- 
ing) "that  all  mine  are,  God  forbid!  but 
this  one — "  He  stops  expressively. 

She  shakes  her  head  disbelievingly, 
and,  turning  from  him,  sits  gravely  down 
again  on  the  shingle. 

"What  other  motive  could  have 
brought  me  ? "  he  asks,  eagerly,  stretch- 
ing himself  on  the  sand  beside  her.  "  Do 
you  think  that  it  can  be  very  amusing 
sitting  down  to  dinner  in  a  totally  empty 
house,  with  no  society  but  brown-hol- 
land-swaddled  chairs  and  bagged  chande- 
liers ?  with  an  elementary  kitchen-maid 
to  cook  your  dinner,  and  a  charwoman 
to  bring  it  you,  do  you  ? "  waiting  reso- 
lutely for  an  answer,  but  he  gets  none. 

Joan's  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  broad 
band  of  wondrous  purple  that  stretches 
in  royal  beauty  across  the  mid-ocean ; 
at  the  ineffable  greens  and  blues,  like  the 
colors  of  a  peacock's  nepk,  with  which 
the  waves  are  shot  through  and  through. 

"  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  look 
at  me,"  he  goes  on,  presently,  with  a  tone 
of  slight  irritation,  noting  the  direction 
of  her  eyes,  which  is  not  such  as  he  either 
wishes  or  intends,  "  you  would  see  that, 
for  once  in  my  life,  I  am  speaking  truth ; 
well  "  (after  waiting  a  moment  in  vain), 


"well!  as  you  will  not,  I  must  trust  to 
the  veracity  of  my  voice  :  as  sure  as — " 
(looking  vaguely  round  for  something  to 
adjure)  "I  do  not  think  that  I  see  any- 
thing particularly  sure  anywhere  about, 
so  I  will  use  no  asseveration — I  came 
down;  I  made  a  disagreeable  journey  at 
an  inconvenient  time ;  I  ran  the  risk  of 
damp  beds,  and  the  certainty  of  bad  din- 
ners, wholly  and  solely  to  see  whether 
you  were  yet  alive !  "  A  moment  after, 
in  a  softened  voice:  "You  know  that 
transplantation  kills  some  plants ;  how 
could  I  tell  that  you  were  not  one? " 

Joan  laughs  a  little.  "  It  would  take 
a  good  deal  more  than  that  to  kill  me," 
she  says ;  "  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  as 
hard  to  kill  as  an  eel.  I  believe  that  if  I 
were  cut  in  two,  each  half  of  me  would 
walk  away  unhurt,  as  they  say  is  the  case 
with  some  insects." . 

"  And  you  have  overlived  it  ?  "  he 
says  slowly,  with  a  genuine  wonder  in 
voice  and  eyes,  as  his  thoughts  revert  to 
the  peep  he  has  lately  taken  at  the  Mo- 
berley  establishment,  over  the  grimy  par- 
lor-maid's shoulder,  and  behind  the  Mo- 
berley  blinds. 

"  It  seems  so." 

"And  you  are — are — are  getting  on 
pretty  well  ?  " 

The  question  sounds  inanely  bald,  and 
so  it  seems  to  himself;  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  more  precise. 

"Getting  on!"  repeats  Joan,  reflec- 
tively, with  her  blue  eyes  pensively  fixed 
on  a  far  red  sail ;  "  I  am  alive,  as  you 
say,  and  I  am  in  very  good  health,  and  I 
am  not  beaten  or  starved ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  very  kindly  used ;  if  that  is 
to  be  '  getting  on  ' — yes— I  am  getting  on 
nicely !  " 

"And — and  there  is  no  change?" 
pursues  the  young  man,  embarrassed,  but 
eager ;  "  nothing — nothing  pleasant  has 
happened  since  we  last  talked  ?  " 

She  moves  her  eyes  slowly  from  the 
distant  brig,  and  fixes  them  with  a  half- 
ironical  smile  on  his  face. 
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"  Do  you  mean  have  I  yet  woke  to 
find  myself  wealthy  ?  has  any  one  left  me 
a  fortune  ?  Well,  no !  not  yet  I  I  am 
still  luxuriating  on  my  godfather's  thou- 
sand pounds."  A  moment  after,  the 
smile  on  her  face  spreading,  and  growing 
into  a  soft  laugh  of  genuine  amusement : 
"I  now  know  why  you  were  so  anxious 
that  I  should  see  Mrs.  Moberley — no — do 
not  look  miserable !  I  will  promise  not 
to  tell  her ;  and  even  if  I  did,  she  would 
not  hear  malice ;  she  is  far  too  good-na- 
tured !  I  have  also  ascertained  the  ex- 
tent of  the  park;  the  number  of  whose 
acres  I  was  so  determined  to  learn  from 
you." 

"  Do  not !  "  cries  the  young  man  has- 
tily, looking  thoroughly  foolish,  growing 
extremely  red,  and  jjalloping  off  venire 
d  terre  into  a  different  subject.  "No 
other  will  has  been  found,  then  ?  " 

"  None,  except  the  old  one,  made  be- 
fore I  was  born  :  I  knew  that  there  would 
not  be :  he  meant  to  have  added  a  codicil 
to  it;  the  lawyer  was  to  have  come  down 
on  the  very  day ! — twenty-four  hours 
made  "a  good  deal  of  difference  to  my 
future,  did  not  they  ? " 

She  sighs  profoundly,  and,  again  turn- 
ing to  the  sea,  fixes  her  eyes  dejected 
and  patient  on  the  broad  flood. 

"  How  could  he  leave  such  a  thing 
till  the  last  moment  ? "  cries  the  young 
man,  with  wondering  anger ;  "what  cul- 
pable— what  inexcusable  negligence !  " 

She  brings  her  eyes  quickly  back  again 
to  his  face,  but  they  are  meek  no  longer ; 
instead,  flaming  and  flashing.  "Do  you 
think  it  can  make  things  much  easier  or 
pleasanter  for  me  to  bear,"  she  says,  in- 
dignantly, "to  hear  him  abused?  When 
you  say  such  things  you  make  me  regret 
that  I  have  ever  broached  the  subject  to 
you ;  how  could  he  tell  that  it  was  the 
last  moment  ?  he  was  only  seventy- two  ! 
people  oftener  than  not  live  till  eighty  or 
ninety  nowadays :  he  seemed  no  more 
likely  to  die  than  you  do  ;  does  any  one 
ever  think  that  he  himself  will  die?  he 
knows  that  every  one  else  will,  but  he 


does  not  believe  that  he  will !  "  After  a 
moment,  in  a  softer,  gentler  voice  of  deep- 
est emotion:  "  My  one  prayer  and  trust 
is,"  she  says,  "that  he  does  not  know — 
that  he  cannot  see  1  Oh !  God  could  not 
let  him  see  1  it  would  be  too  cruel !  it 
would  break  his  heart!  he  that  never 
thought  anything  could  be  good  enough 
for  me  1 " 

Her  voice  wavers  and  breaks.  Tho 
tears  crowd  up  into  her  eyes.  A  rather 
prolonged  silence.  Joan's  wet  eyes  go 
back  to  the  sea,  and  absently  watch  the 
breakers,  idly  puzzled  to  see  that  a  big 
wave  with  an  imposing  volume  of  brown 
water  and  noise  of  foamy  froth  sometimes 
does  not  reach  as  far  as  a  lesser,  humbler 
one  that  follows.  It  is  she  that  at  length 
resumes  the  conversation.  Wolferstan, 
in  fact,  is  feeling  snubbed,  and,  though 
not  exactly  bearing  malice,  has  no  inten- 
tion of  laying  himself  open  to  a  second 
rebuke. 

"  Apart  from  any  question  of  will," 
she  says,  thoughtfully,  "  I  wonder  how 
I  manage  to  be  left  so  destitute  ?  At  the 
time,  I  was  too  miserable  to  think  or 
reason  about  it,  but  since  then  it  has 
often  puzzled  me :  my  father  must  surely 
have  had  a  younger  son's  portion,  and,  as 
I  was  his  only  child,  it  would  naturally 
come  to  me,  would  not  it?  I  know 
nothing  of  the  law,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  must  be  so." 

She  looks  appealingly  at  him  for  con- 
firmation or  contradiction ;  but  where 
are  Wolferstan's  manners  ?  Is  ho  sulky 
or  only  inattentive  ?  He  has  turned  quite 
away  from  her,  and  makes  no  answer, 
good  or  bad,  to  her  appeal.  She  is  too 
preoccupied  much  to  heed  his  lapse  from 
civility,  and  goes  on : 

"  Of  course  I  can  quite  understand, 
now,  why  he  never  mentioned  my  moth- 
er's family  to  me.  I  suppose  there  never 
was  any  one  who  knew  less  about  his 
parents  than  I  do  ;  I  do  not  even  know 
when  and  where  they  first  met — when 
they  were  married — how  long  they  lived 
together — " 
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She  stops  abruptly,  becoming  sud- 
denly aware  of  her  auditor's  want  of  at- 
tention. His  face  is'  still  quite  turned 
away,  and  he  has  uttered  no  sound,  good 
or  bad. 

"You  are  bored  by  these  details?" 
she  says  a  moment  later,  after  a  rather 
hurt  silence ;  "  and  no  wonder  indeed !  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but — "  (with  a  rather 
desolate  smile) — "here  I  am  so  poor  in 
friends,  that,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
I  button-hole  any  stranger  I  chance  to 
meet." 

She  rises  to  her  feet  as  she  speaks,  and 
prepares  to  set  off  homeward.  He  must 
look  round  now — must  utter.  And  he 
does.  He  also  rises,  and  turns  toward 
her  the  face  that  for  the  last  five  minutes 
he  has  been  so  carefully  averting.  It  is 
redder  than  its  wont.  His  countenance  is 
troubled,  and  in  his  eyes  is  an  expression 
she  does  not  understand.  But  even  now 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  subject  of 
her  remarks.  He '  only  says  in  a  con- 
strained voice : 

"  If  you  think  I  am  bored  you  are  mis- 
taken." Then,  a  moment  after:  "Are 
you  going  home  already ?  Must  you?" 

"Unless  I  wish  to  lose  my  dinner," 
she  answers,  with  a  smile. 

"  Your  luncheon,  I  suppose  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  my  dinner;  we  dine  at  two 
— at  least  we  oscillate  between  that  and 
four." 

"Good  Heavens! — and  is  that  all? 
Have  you  nothing  else — nothing  more  to 
look  forward  to  the  whole  of  the  live- 
long day? " 

"  "We  have  tea  and  muffins  at  eight — 
at  least  between  that  and  ten." 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  (throwing  back  his 
handsome  head  and  looking  up  in  shocked 
appeal  to  the  turquoise  sky). 

"And  brandy  and  soda-water  all  day 
long,  if  we  like  it." 

"  Good  Heavens !  " 

"I  have  hit  the  right  chord  now,  have 

not  I?"  says  Joan,  with  a  smile  of  soft 

malice ;  "  this  is  the  one  of  my  misfortunes 

that  really  touches  you.     You  were  bored 
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before"  (with  gentle  persistence),  "though 
you  will  not  own  it ;  but  now  you  are  all 
interest  and  alert  compassion.  I  have 
found  the  right  way  to  your  heart — to 
every  man's  heart!  " 

They  are  walking  slowly  homeward, 
side  by  side,  over  the  thin  and  bitter  grass 
of  the  sand-hills,  and  back  into  the  pleas- 
ant meads  by  which  Joan  had  come. 

"  You  know  you  must  not  proportion 
your  pity  for  me  to  what  your  own  suf- 
ferings would  be  under  a  two-o'clock  din- 
ner," says  Joan  presently,  with  a  humor- 
ous smile. 

"  They  would  be  severe,  I  own,"  he 
answers,  gravely.  "  I  know  no  one,  the 
pleasure  of  whose  society  would  outweigh 
them;  you,  somehow,  have  a  knack  of 
making  me  speak  the  truth  against  my 
will,  and  I  will  own  to  you  that  I  do  not 
think  I  should  enjoy  dining  at  two  o'clock, 
even  with  you." 

She  laughs  a  little;  and  again  they 
walk  on  over  half  a  field  in  silence. 

"I  hope,"  says  Joan,  by-and-by,  "that 
you  will  not  go  away  with  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  a  great  object  of  compas- 
sion. I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  giving  you 
that  idea,  and  indeed  it  is  not  the  true 
one.  No  one  can  expect  to  go  through 
all  his  life  quite  smoothly ;  and  per- 
haps those  are  best  off  who  have  their 
troubles  while  they  are  young — one  is  so 
strong  when  one  is  young;  probably  I 
shall  have  a  prosperous  middle  age,  or  a 
serene  old  age,  or  a  very  easy  death,  to 
make  up  to  me — depend  upon  it,  it  will 
be  made  up  to  me  in  some  way." 

"By  a  serene  old  age,"  cries  Wolferstan, 
contemptuously.  "  God  forbid !  No ! — 
take  my  word  for  it" — (looking  down 
with  a  more  unveiled  admiration  than  he 
has  yet  allowed  himself  in  the  eyes,  whose 
wickedness  Bell  Moberley  commends,  at 
the  profile  beside  him — the  little  sensitive 
fine  nose — the  sweet  white  cheek,  clear 
and  clean  as  privet-flowers — the  curled 
cherry  lips) — "  there  is  something  better 
than  that  ahead  of  you.  There  is  plenty 
of  fun  in  life  for  such  as  you,  between 
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now  and  your  serene  old  age "  (with  a 
mocking  accent). 

"  Is  there  ?  "  says  Joan,  a  little  doubt- 
fully. "  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  think 
that  there  were — but  if  not  I  can  do 
without  it — I  can  do  without  it."  After  a 
pause — "  it  is  impossible,"  she  says,  in  a 
more  cheerful  tone,  "  to  be  quite  unhappy 
as  long  as  one  is  thoroughly  healthy,  as 
long  as  one  is  honestly  trying  to  do  one's 
best,  and  as  long  as  one  has  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous.  This  world's  beauty  " 
(looking  fondly  at  all  the  brave  show  of 
young  greenery  round  her),  "  this  world's 
beauty  is  a  great  boon,  but  I  think  that  its 
little  ridiculousnesses  are  a  still  greater ! 
There  are  very  few  things  or  situations 
in  which  I  do  not  find  something  to  make 
me  laugh." 

They  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
fields,  have  crossed  the  stile  that  leads 
back  into  the  road.  To  arrive  at  Port- 
land Villa  you  must  turn  to  the  right,  to 
reach  Wolferstan's  home  to  the  left. 

"  We  will  say  good-by  here,"  says 
Joan,  gently  but  resolutely,  holding  out 
her  hand.  "  If  you  escorted  me  to  the 
house  Mrs.  Moberley  would  invite  you  to 
luncheon,  and  you  would  find  it  difficult 
to  evade  her  importunities." 

"  Why  should  I  evade  them  ? "  asks 
Wolferstan,  to  whom  the  problem  of  how 
he  is  to  pass  the  afternoon  has  been,  for 
the  last  half-hour,  growing  ever  more  and 
more  insoluble,  and  who  has  now  grasped 
the  desperate  resolution  of  braving  the 
Moberley  food  (indubitably  very  awful,  if 
it  all  tallies  with  the  appearance  of  the 
parlor-maid),  yet  sweetened  by  Joan's 
smiles,  and  lit  by  the  warm  blue  fire  of 
Joan's  eyes. 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"It  would  not  amuse  you,  or,  per- 
haps," with  a  blush,  "  it  would  amuse  you 
too  much;  and  it  would  annoy  me  ex- 
tremely. You  will  say  good-by  now,  I 
am  sure,"  again  making  a  confident  prof- 
fer of  her  hand.  This  time  he  takes  it. 

"  You  have  left  me  no  other  word  to 
say,"  he  answers,  rather  ruefully. 


She  has  lifted  to  his,  in  friendly  fare- 
well the  two  chaste  lamps  of  her  clear, 
serious  eyes — eyes  well  verseB  in  tears, 
laughter,  and  tenderness,  but  unpractised 
in  eye-manoeuvre,  or  finesse;  eyes  igno- 
rant of — or,  if  not,  disdaining — the  un- 
used weapons  in  their  armory.  Wolfer- 
stan looks  back  into  them,  down,  down 
into  their  modest  depths,  to  see  whether 
no  little  devil  lurks  even  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  them. 

But  no !  With  an  awe,  slightly  dashed 
by  irritation,  he  has  to  own  to  himself,  as 
he  had  to  own  at  their  last  meeting  at 
Dering,  that  he  might  be  her  grandfather. 
It  is  not  often  women  look  at  him  with 
such  vestal  eyes.  Mostly  he  has  found 
that  the  fire  of  his  own,  if  not  caught 
from  women's  eyes,  has,  at  least,  proved 
catching  to  them  ;  but  the  flame  in  Joan's 
might  fitly  burn  on  Dian's  altar.  Would 
it  be  a  worthy,  as  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  agreeable,  task  to  put  out  this  ves- 
tal fire  and  light  another,  warmer,  if  not 
so  clear  ?  The  idea  is  passing  through  his 
head,  when  she  speaks  and  makes  him 
ashamed  of  it. 

"  If  you  really  came  down  from  Lon- 
don, and  subjected  yourself  to  all  the 
privations  you  told  me  of,  only  to  see 
me — I  wonder,  did  you  really  ? "  in  a 
parenthesis  of  girlish  curiosity ;  "  thank 
you  very  much  for  it.  If  not — if,  as  I 
believe,  that  is  only  a  fa  f on  de  parler,  and 
you  came  down  on  some  errand  of  your 
own,  yet,  still,  thank  you.  I  have  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  seeing  you." 

He  is  very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  would 
have  preferred  that  she  should  have  been 
less  able  to  tell  him  so. 

"Do  not  say  it  in  that  solemn  vale- 
dictory tone  !  "  he  answers,  laughing 
lightly;  "if  you  think  that  you  are*  to 
be  so  easily  quit  of  me,  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  have  something  of  the  gnat 
about  me,  I  warn  you!  You  always 
go  to  the  shore  in  the  morning,  do  not 
you?" 

She  smiles  and  raises  her  eyebrows  a 
little. 
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"  Always  !  why,  I  have  been  here  only 
two  days." 

. "  But  you  went  there  yesterday  morn- 


"  Yes." 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  And  you  went  to-day  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  you  will  go  to-morrow?"  in  a 
tone  more  affirmatory  than  interrogative. 

"  By  all  the  laws  of  analogy ! "  she 
answers,  breaking  into  a  gay  laugh,  and 
so  merrily  takes  leave. 


CHAPTER  X. 

• 
THE  dogs,  cantering  on  ahead  of  her, 

have  apparently  given  Miss  Bering's  fam- 
ily notice  of  her  approach,  for,  by  the 
time  she  has  reached  the  gate,  she  sees 
that  they  have  all  come  out  to  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Moberley,  indeed,  has  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  door-step ;  but  the 
girls  are  at  the  gate.  One  is  holding  it 
open :  the  other  is  peeping  round  the 
gate-post  down  the  road.  By  the  ani- 
mation of  their  features  and  the  unwonted 
sparkling  of  their  eyes,  it  is  clear  that 
some  more  powerful  motive  than  affec- 
tion for  their  returning  kinswoman  has 
brought  them  out  to  meet  her. 

"  We  have  such  a  piece  of  news  for 
you  I  "  cry  they  both  in  a  breath  ;  "we 
are  not  going  to  tell  it  you — you  are  to 
guess  it — not  that  you  ever  will  guess  it !  " 

"  And  I  have  something  for  you — 
something  belonging  to  you  !  "  cries  Bell, 
who  is  now  discovered  to  be  holding  both 
hands  behind  her  back.  "Ah!  if  you 
knew  what  it  was,  you  would  not  look 
so  cool  over  it !  say  which  hand — right 
or  left  ? " 

"Right,"  anlwers  Joan,  laconically, 
and  "right"  it  apparently  is,  for  Miss 
Bell's  plump  hand  unfolds  itself  to  dis- 
close a  man's  visiting  card,  upon  which, 
on  a  closer  survey,  the  name  of  "  Colonel 


Wolferstan "  is  found  to  be  legibly  in- 
scribed. 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you 
were  gone,  he  came,"  goes  on  Bell,  volu- 
bly ;  "  I  thought  that  of  course  it  must 
be  Micky — that  no  one  else  would  call  so 
early,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  run- 
ning to  open  the  door  myself — just  fancy 
if  I  had  !  " 

"  He  had  to  ring  four  times  before 
Sarah  answered  the,  bell,"  says  Diana, 
taking  up  the  wondrous  tale ;  "  I  was 
so  much  in  hopes  that  he  would  ask 
for  mother,  when  he  found  that  you  were 
out ;  but  he  did  not ;  he  asked,  instead, 
where  you  had  gone  to ;  and  I  heard 
Sarah  telling  him  to  Helmsley — what  pos- 
sessed her  I  cannot  think !  it  was  just  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  call  out  and  say, 
'  No,  she  has  not ! '  but  I  just  stopped 
myself  in  time." 

"  We  had  a  splendid  view  of  him  from 
behind  the  drawing-room  blinds,"  says 
Bell,  in  antistrophe ;  "I  could  not  have 
wished  for  a  better !  " 

"  Bell  would  put  her  head  so  far  out 
of  the  window,"  cries  Diana,  complain- 
ingly ;  "  say  what  I  would  to  her !  he 
must  have  seen  her — he  could  not  have 
helped ! " 

"  I  know  he  did,"  rejoins  Bell,  color- 
ing, but  complacent ;  "  our  eyes  met ;  I  felt 
that  I  went  so  red  all  in  a  minute !  "  After 
a  pause :  "  If  he  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  dropped 
in  again  later  on ;  do  you  think  there 
is  any  likelihood  o£  it  ?  do  you  think  it  is 
likely,  Joan  ?  we  may  as  well  stay  in-doors 
all  the  afternoon,  on  the  chance." 

"I  would  not  if  I  were  you,"  says 
Joan,  dryly ;  "  it  would  be  labor  lost ; 
if  he  had  any  anxiety  to  see  me  it  has 
been  gratified,  for  he  overtook  me  on  the 
shore." 

"And  you.  have  been  sitting  on  the 
beach  with  him  ?  "  cry  both  together, 
breathless  and  awe-struck. 

"  Yes." 

"  All  this  time  ?" 

"  All  this  time." 
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"  How  I  wish  now  that  I  had  gone 
with  you  this  morning !  "  cries  Bell,  re- 
morsefully ;  "  but  who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  all  these  years  I  have  never 
met  a  creature  on  the  shore — never  1 " 

"  You  know  I  always  said  that  I  did 
not  dislike  the  sea  as  much  as  you  did  1 
did  not  I,  Joan  ?  "  says  Diana,  in  a  tone 
of  triumph,  at  having  her  toleration  for 
the  deep  so  signally  justified. 

"  Is  he  there  still,  should  you  think  ?  " 
says  Bell,  in  a  rather  languishing  voice, 
and  with  her  head  slightly  hut  sentimen- 
tally on  one  side;  "did  you  leave  him 
there  ?  or  did  he  come  with  you  part  of 
the  way  hack  ?  " 

"Our  road  home^was  the  same,  you 
know !  "  answers  Joan,  blushing  faintly ; 
"  so,  of  course,  we  came  as  far  as  the  last 
stile  together." 

"  Why  did  not  you  bring  him  in  to 
luncheon  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Moberley  hospita- 
bly ;  having,  by  this  time,  descended  from 
the  door-step  and  slowly  advanced  to  join 
her  family  ;  "  poor  fellow  I  it  would  have 
been  a  charity — all  alone  in  that  big 
house !  I  think  we  might  have  kept  his 
spirits  up  among  us — eh,  girls  ?  " 

"  Thank  God  you  did  not !  "  says  Di- 
ana, in  a  devout  aside  ;  then  in  a  louder 
key:  "Probably,  mother,  Joan  bore  in 
mind  what  you  announced  to  us  this 
morning,  that  there  is  nothing  but  a 
sheep's  head  for  dinner  I  " 

"No  more  there  is!  "  says  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, contentedly ;  "  the  butcher  is  late 
with  the  meat,  as  usual,  so  we  have  to 
make  it  out  with  odds  and  ends !  " 

"Fancy  asking  Anthony  Wolferstan 
to  sit  down  to  a  sheep's  head ! "  cries 
Bell,  laughing  affectedly.  "  I  should  have 
expired!  " 

"  I  dare  say  that  he  has  often  sat  down 
to  a  worse  thing!  "  answers  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley, sturdily.  "Dear  me!  how  a  sheep's 
head  does  take  me  back  to  former  times ! 
how  your  poor  father  did  love  a  sheep's 
head !  never  a  week  passed  that  we  did 
not  have  one  !  " 

"  From  all  the  anecdotes  that  you  tell 


us  of  him,  I  think  that  father  must  have 
had  rather  gross  tastes !  "  says  Diana, 
calmly. 

"  To  think  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
should  have  made  such  a  difference !  " 
says  Bell,  still  unable  to  tear  herself  from 
the  original  theme — "  all  the  difference — 
if  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ear- 
lier, or  you  had  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  he  would  have  come  in,  and  you 
would  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  him 
to  us ;  I  must  say  that  I  should  dearly 
like  to  know  him,  if  it  were  only  enough 
to  be  able  to  bow  to  him  when  we  meet 
him  in  the  road." 

It  is  not  often  in  April,  and  in  the 
first  half  of  April  too,  that  one  sees  five 
consecutive  days  qf  honeyed  warmth,  and 
strong  summer  shining ;  but  it  is  so  this 
year.  The  mighty  young  light  next 
morning  pouring  into  Joan's  eyes,  and 
waking  her  at  an  unearthly  hour,  when 
even  the  birds  speak  sleepily,  shows  her 
that  not  yet  is  there  any  lessening  of  the 
kingly  beauty  of  the  weather.  Her  first 
taste  of  the  morning  wind  at  her  wide- 
flung  window  tells  her  that  there  is  no 
touch  of  shrewish  east  in  it.  She  looks 
out  yawningly  toward  her  friend  the 
sea,  and,  so  looking,  ceases  to  yawn  and 
smiles  instead,  at  some  recollection  ap- 
parently. 

"He  is  the  last  link  that  connects 
me  with  civilization,"  she  says;  "that  is 
what  gives  him  a  factitious  value;  it 
would  have  been  just  as  pleasant  sitting 
there  with  any  other  of  my  old  friends  " 
— (running  over  in  her  head  a  rather 
long  list) — "  yes — just  as  pleasant !  "  So 
saying  she  goes  back  to  bed,  and,  still 
smiling,  falls  asleep  again. 

Later  on,  after  breakfast,  she  is  again 
wistfully  eying  the  ocean ;  leaning  against 
the  gate-posts,  surrounded  by  the  dogs, 
who  are  asking  as  plainly  as  ehort, 
excited  barks  and  pathetically-goggling 
eyes  can  ask,  whether  she  is  going  out  to 
walk,  and,  if  so,  why  she  has  not  put  her 
hat  on.  She  is  asking  herself  the  same 
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question.  Shall  she  go  to  the  sea-shore, 
after  all  ?  "Were  Wolferstan  still  in  Lon- 
don she  undoubtedly  would.  Why,  then, 
should  she  let  his  goings  or  comings  in- 
fluence or  constrain  hers  ?  How  winning 
the  fresh  fields  would  look !  How  in- 
teresting it  would  be  to  see  how  much 
the  young  wheat-blades  have  sprung  since 
this  time  yesterday !  and  how  many  more 
marsh  marigolds  have  lit  their  brave  gold 
fire  by  the  little  swampy  pool  in  the 
meadow!  And  the  sea!  There  is  less 
wind  to-day.  To-day  there  would  be  no 
white  horses  tossing  their  snow-crests  ; 
no  noisy  breakers  riotously  tumbling ; 
only  an  unbounded  stretch  of  burnished 
silver,  panting  as  in  some  great  love-ec- 
stasy. 

She  half  closes  her^yes,  and  with  in- 
ward vision  longingly  sees  the  unnum- 
bered curves,  losing  themselves  in  one 
another;  the  dreamy  ripple  creeping  to 
her  feet ;  the  green  mermaid's  hair  afloat 
on  the  tide  ;  the  warm  sands ;  and  across 
them  Wolferstan,  stepping  to  ^meet  her, 
with  his  low  laugh,  and  his  welcoming 
eyes.  At  the  thought  of  his,  her  own 
reopen  rather  quickly. 

"  And  you  will  go  there  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  confidence  of  tone,  the  almost 
certainty  with  which  he  spoke  these 
words,  reechoes  in  her  ears.  Why  was 
he  so  sure  that  she  would  go  ?  After  all, 
what  could  Bell  or  Di  do  worse  than 
hurry  off  at  the  first  beck  to  meet  their 
Bob  or  Micky  at  a  given  rendezvous? 

"  Now  that  I  am  poor,  and  of  no  rep- 
utation, I  must  hold  my  head  a  great  deal 
higher,  and  more  stiffly  than  I  did  in  my 
palmy  days !  I  will  not  go !  "  So  say- 
ing, she  turns  resolutely  away,  and  re- 
enters  the  house. 

The  dogs  see  that  hope  is  extinct,  and, 
dropping  their  tails  and  voices,  seek  other 
avocations.  MH.  Brown  retires  to  the 
flower-bed,  and  begins  to  dig  up  a  bone 
that  he  had  wisely  buried  there  yester- 
day, as  a  precaution  against  moments  of 
ennui.  Eegy  strolls  down  the  road  in 
search  of  one  he  loves ;  and  of  the  other 


four  it  is  only  needful  to  say  that  they 
have  caught  sight  of  the  end  of  the  tail  of 
the  Oampidoglio  cat.  In-doors  Joan  finds 
all  haste,  bustle,  and  millinery.  Early 
this  morning  arrived  an  unexpected  sum- 
mons to  bliss  and  barracks  for  the  happy 
Misses  Moberley ;  at  least,  the  next  best 
thing  to  barracks — a  garden-party  and 
dance  afterward,  given  by  the  colonel's 
wife.  By  superhuman  exertions,  by  press- 
ing into  their  service  every  living  thing 
on  the  premises,  the  Misses  Moberley 
hope  that,  by  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, their  new  alpacas  will  have  been 
fashioned  into  something  so  like  a  resem- 
blance to  one  of  Joan's  gowns  as  to  enable 
them,  without  too  flagrant  a  violation  of 
truth,  to  tell  their  friends  that  they  are 
made  on  a  Paris  pattern.  The  establish- 
ment being  wholly  female,  every  member 
of  it,  without  exception,  is  stitching. 
Even  the  cook  has  been  commanded  to 
lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  pots  and  pans, 
and  exchange  her  professional  skewer  for 
a  needle.  For  a  few  moments  Joan  stands 
by  in  rueful  silence,  eying  her  martyred 
gown,  which  is  being  pulled  about,  meas- 
ured, pried  into,  unpicked  a  little  here 
and  there.  Then  she  conquers  herself 
and  offers  to  help. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
sew  ?  "  asks  Bell,  with  a  little  shrill  laugh ; 
"I  should  have  thought  that  you. were 
the  sort  of  girl  that  would  have  been 
waited  upon,  hand  and  foot,  and  would 
never  have  set  a  stitch  for  yourself!  " 

"Appearances  are  deceitful,  then!" 
answers  Joan,  quietly,  sitting  down,  and 
settling  resolutely  to  a  long  morning  of 
feminine  toil.  And  a  very  long  morning 
it  is.  With  no  break  of  intervening  din- 
ner, it  stretches  away  indeed  into  the 
afternoon.  The  room  grows  hot  and  the 
air  confined,  for,  Mrs.  Moberley  having 
mislaid  her  big  pair  of  scissors,  no  one  is 
able  to  open  the  French  window.  By 
long  stooping  over  her  work,  the  blood 
not  only  seems  to  rush  to  her  head  but  to 
stay  there.  She  drops  her  stitching  at  last, 
and  lifts  both  hands  to  her  hot  forehead. 
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"I  must  say  that  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  Joan  having  all  the  work  and  none 
of  the  fun ! "  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  com- 
passionately, having  herself  come  to  a 
temporary  pause  in  her  labors,  and  being 
in  the  act  of  fanning  herself  with  a  sheet 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Journal ;  "  though, 
for  my  part,  why  you  should  not  make 
one  of  us  to-day,  Joan,  I  cannot  see ;  of 
course  a  grandfather  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  public  ball,  or  any  such  great 
formal  do-ment — I  am  the  last  to  say  that 
he  would  not;  but  a  little  friendly  frolic 
like  this — no  sit-down  supper  nor  any- 
thing— nothing  but  ices  and  claret-cup, 
you  may  depend — and  all  got  up  in  a 
moment  too." 

Joan  shakes  her  head  wearily. 

"  I  had  rather  not,  if  you  do  not 
mind." 

"Oh,  please  yourself,  and  you  will 
please  me !  "  rejoins  Mrs.  Moberley,  wav- 
ing the  Young  Ladies'  Journal  with  a 
rather  irritated  air ;  "  but  I  will  say  this, 
that  who  it  is  you  take  after  I  do  not 
know.  It  certainly  is  not  your  poor 
mamma ;  she  would  have  gone  barefoot 
thirty  miles  any  day  for  the  chance  of  a 
valse  !  " 

It  is  half -past  four  o'clock  before  the 
Moberley  family,  having  snatched  a  hasty 
cold  refreshment  from  a  tray — having 
triumphantly  endued  the  just  finished  al- 
pacas— stand  ready  to  depart.  Diana's 
head  is  surmounted  by  Micky's  hat,  from 
which  the  bird-of-paradise's  ample  tail 
floats  bold  and  challenging  as  ever.  It  is 
too  hot  for  Bobby's  jacket;  so  in  this 
respect — having  nothing  to  correspond  to 
the  hat — Arabella  labors  under  an  inferi- 
ority to  her  sister. 

"  I  have  seen  worse-looking  girls  once 
or  twice,  have  not  you,  Joan  ? "  says  Mrs. 
Moberley,  regarding  her  offspring  with  a 
playful  complacency.  "  Quite  the  thing, 
I  declare !  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
mourning — three  months,  or  six,  will  it 
be  ?  very  likely  six,  as  you  have  got  such 
a  good  stock  of  black  by  you — but  as 
soon  as  you  are  out,  I  do  not  see  why 


you  should  not  all  dress  alike.  There  is 
nothing  that  looks  better  than  three  styl- 
ish girls  pin  for  pin  alike  ;  they  set  each 
other  off." 

They  are  gone  now.  With  unfurled 
parasols  and  flying  ribbons,  they  are  sail- 
ing gloriously  down  the  road.  Joan 
strolls  into  the  garden,  and,  standing  on 
the  broken  pedestal  of  the  old  sun-dial, 
lays  her  hot  cheek  against  the  welcome 
coolness  of  its  stained  and  ancient  face. 
Then  she  lifts  her  head  and  reads  again 
the  short  and  half-effaced  inscription, 
"Tempusfugit!" 

"  That  must  be  my  comfort,"  she  says, 
sighingly  ;  "  everything  passes,  nothing 
stays  1  Let  us  do  right,  and,  whether 
happiness  come  or  unhappiness,  it  is  no 
very  mighty  matter.  If  it  come,  life  will 
be  sweet ;  if  it  do  not  come,  life  will  be 
bitter — bitter,  not  sweet,  and  yet  to  be 
borne." 

These  brave  words  are  not  Joam's 
own.  Still,  the  very  uttering  of  them 
makes  her  /eel  stronger.  She  puts  on  her 
hat  and  sets  off  for  a  long  walk — not  to 
the  sea,  however — she  turns  her  back 
stoically  upon  it ;  to-morrow  she  will 
return  thither.  To-morrow  the  yellow 
sands  will  be  again  untrodden  wastes, 
disturbed  by  no  quick  young  foot,  prob- 
ably, but  her  own.  But  to-day  she  will 
abstain. 

She  rambles  aimlessly  away  with  no 
other  guiding  impulse  than  the  desire  to 
avoid  Helmsley,  and  the  determination 
to  keep  away  from  the  ocean.  She  fol- 
lows the  dogs'  noses  more  than  any  other 
leader.  "Where  the  rabbit-scent  is  strong- 
est thither  they  take  her.  After  a  while 
she  finds  herself  in  a  little  still  wood, 
alone.  Only  the  sound  of  rustled  leaves 
and  a  small  squeaking  bark  of  utter  ex- 
citement now  and  then  tell  her  that  her 
companions  are  still  within  hail,  and  are 
in  zealous  pursuit  of  the  ground-game  of 
somebody  unknown. 

It  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  voice 
to  call  them,  for  they  certainly  would  not 
obey.  So  with  a  sigh  of  content  she  sits 
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down  on  the  warm,  dry,  leafy  bed,  and 
leans  her  still  aching  head  against  the 
smooth  stem  of  a  young  beech-tree.  She 
has  taken  off  her  hat  and  bared  her  fore- 
head to  the  light  handling  of  the  baby 
winds.  With  a  sense  of  deep,  thorough 
peace  and  enjoyment,  she  .looks  about 
her — at  the  sticky  horse-chestnut  buds 
beginning  to  break  into  crumpled  leaf ;  at 
the  wood-anemones,  pure  as  snow-drops 
but  not  half  so  cold,  lifting  their  fine  white 
heads  and  delicate  green  collars ;  at  the 
primroses  blossoming  out  in  pale  life  from 
among  the  dead  oak-leaves,  brown  and 
curled. 

Apparent^,  however,  solitary  peace 
is  not  to  be  her  portion  for  long.  Not 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  has  she 
been  resting  in  dreamy  tranquillity,  when 
a  step,  heavier  than  the  dogs'  light  scam- 
pering patter,  troubles  the  quiet  of  the 
wood — some  game-keeper,  probably,  just- 
ly irate  at  the  invasion  of  his  covers  and 
the  disturbance  of  his  pheasant's-eggs. 
Well,  if  she  is  to  be  scolded,  she  may  as 
well  be  scolded  sitting  as  standing.  So 
she  neither  rises  nor  changes  her  posi- 
tion. With  cheek  leaned  against  the  beech- 
bark,  she  awaits  the  on-comer's  advent. 
Nearer,  nearer,  the  quick  foot-falls  come ; 
he  means  to  pass  close  beside  her — he 
does  not  mean  to  pass  by  her  at  all — he 
has  stopped.  With  a  half -frightened  start 
she  looks  up.  After  all,  she  might  as  well 
have  gone  to  the  sea. 

"  No  man  can  be  more  wise  than  des- 
tiny." It  is  Wolferstan ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  How  about  the  laws  of  analogy  ? " 
he  asks,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  looking 
rather  angry ;  "  what  has  become  of  them 
since  yesterday  ? " 

She  looks  up,  smiling  subtilely. 

"  They  are  temporarily  suspended." 

The  sweet  carnation  color  that  sur- 
prise and  half  fright  have  sent  flying  up 


into  her  cheeks  is  kept  prisoner  there  by 
pleasure.  After  a  moment:  "Did  you  real- 
ly expect  to  meet  me  there  ?  "  she  asks. 

Her  smile  is  catching.  A  reflection 
of  it  brightens  the  young  man's  aggrieved 
features. 

"If  I  had  any  self-respeqt  I  should 
answer  '  No ; '  but  as  I  have  not,  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  '  yes,  I  did ! '  " 

"And  you  went  there  yourself?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  waited  some  time  ?  " 

"About  two  hours,  I  should  think," 
replies  the  young  man,  gravely ;  "  I  built 
three  large  sand-castles,  and  saw  two  of 
them  washed  away ;  and  I  collected  more 
cockle-shells  than  I  ever  saw  together  in 
my  whole  life  before." 

"  Et  puis  ?  " 

"  Puis — I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job — par- 
ticularly as  I  was  becoming  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  three  little  boys  and  a  nursery- 
maid ;  then  I  took  my  stand  at  that  stile 
that  commands  the  Helmsley  road  and 
your  house ;  I  thought,  from  the  little  I 
knew  of  you,  that  not  even  to  avoid  me 
could  you  stay  mewed  up  in-doors  all  such 
a  day  as  this  ;  then  I  saw  the  Misses  Mo- 
berley  and  their  mamma  set  forth,  ar- 
rayed like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  Then 
I  ventured  a  little  nearer,  and  watched 
you  collect  your  dogs  and  set  off — by-the- 
by,  may  I  sit  down  near  you  ? — at  least  a 
great  way  off — just  within  ear-shot  ?  or, 
if  I  do,  will  you  at  once  get  up  and  walk 


She  laughs  a  little. 

"Do  not  be  afraid!  I  am  far  too 
comfortable  to  stir."  « 

"I  stalked  you -stealthily,"  pursues 
Wolferstan,  resuming  his  narrative  ;  "  I 
knew  that  if  I  ventured  to  overtake  you, 
you  would  turn  back,  reenter  the  house, 
and  give  me  my  conge  with  as  cold-blooded 
and  inexorable  a  gentleness  as  you  did 
yesterday." 

"  You  are  very  persistent !  "  she  says, 
looking  at  him  with  a  slow,  serious  smile ; 
"  such  perseverance,  directed  to  worthier 
objects,  might  make  you  do  great  things." 
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"  When  one  has  come  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  see  one  pair  of — I 
mean  to  attain  one  object,"  answers  the 
young  man,  emphasizing  his  words  by  the 
steady  fire  of  his  look,  "one  is  hardly 
content  to  go  away  without  having  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  in  some  measure,  in  it.'* 

The  flush  on  Joan's  face  has  hitherto 
amounted  only  to  a  fair,  cool  pink  ;  now 
it  strengthens  to  a  hot,  red  glow  of  indig- 
nation ;  quite  as  beautiful  to  look  at,  but 
not  nearly  so  comfortable  to  the  wearer. 

"  May  I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  me 
any  pretty  speeches?  "  she  says,  hurriedly ; 
"I  cannot  tell  you  how  they  humiliate 
mel  I  never  was  fond  of  them  in  my 
good  days — never;  but  now — now  I  dis- 
like them  far  more  than  ever  I  did ! " 
(giving  one  blue  flash  out  of  her  eyes  at 
him,  and  then  hastily  looking  away).  "  If 
I  were  an  unsophisticated  country  girl  of 
seventeen,  I  could  understand  your  think- 
ing that  they  would  please  me ;  but  I  am 
surprised  at  your  imagining  that  a  woman 
who  has  been  three — nearly  four  years  in 
the  world — your  own  world,  should  be  so 
credulous ! " 

"I  stand  reproved,"  answers  Wolfer- 
stan,  quietly ;  "  I  am  aware  that  in  society 
it  is  nearly  as  rude  to  tell  persons  that 
you  like  them  as  that  you  dislike  them. 
I  withdraw  the  obnoxious  statement;  I 
came  down  to  see  that  the  rooms  were 
kept  properly  aired." 

She  smiles  a  little  against  her  will. 

"  If  you  really  mean  to  be  a  friend  to 
me,"  she  continues  presently,  in  a  rather 
appeased  tone,  and  looking  at  him  with 
the  d^ect  and  open  honesty  of  her  eyes — 
"and,  indeed,  I  am  very  willing  that  you 
should  be  so — I  am  not  so  rich  in  them 
that  I  can  afford  to  throw  away  one — but 
if  you  do,  will  you  promise  to  treat  me 
exactly  as  you  would  a  man-friend  ?  you 
would  not — "  (blushing  again  a  little,  but 
quite  slightly  and  pleasantly)  —  "  you 
would  not  compliment  a  man-friend  on 
the  color  of  his  eyes,  would  you?  " 

He  laughs. 

"  Probably  not." 


"  Then  exercise  the  same  forbearance 
toward  me  1 "  she  says,  gay ly  yet  earnestly; 
"if  you  do,  it  will  put  me  into  much  bet- 
ter humor  both  with  myself  and  you ;  will 
you  promise  me — will  you  ?  " 

"  Promise  to  look  upon  you  as  a  man  ? " 
says  "Wolferstan,  leaning  his  back  against 
a  stalwart  oafc,  that,  as  yet,  holds  forth  no 
sign  of  summer  clothing,  and  answering 
her  with  a  gravity  equal  to  her  own ;  "  no, 
I  do  not  think  I  can ;  if  you  knew  what 
men  are,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  do  so ! 
— promise  to  refrain  from  pretty  speeches 
to  you  ? — willingly  1 " 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  then !  "  she  cries, 
merrily,  stretching  out  her  hand  frankly 
to  him ;  "  let  us  shake  hands  upon  it !  but 
mind — at  the  first  complimentary  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  my  nose,  or  the  color  of 
my  hair,  our  friendship  dissolves,  smashed, 
splintered  into  a  thousand  fragments." 

"And  now,"  says  Wolferstan,  laugh- 
ing gayly,  and  diminishing  by  a  couple  of 
yards  the  space  that  he  had  at  first  osten- 
tatiously put  between  them;  "now  that 
you  have  prescribed  your  conditions,  I  am 
going  to  prescribe — no !  that  is  much  too 
courageous  a  word — going  meekly  to  sug- 
gest mine." 

She  smiles  a  little  suspiciously. 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny 
that  I  do  not  accept  them !  " 

"•Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  the  man- 
friend  that  you  are  so  anxious  to  be,  and 
that  I  am  not  at.  all  anxious  that  you 
should  be,  and  that  I  had  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  you  in  Pall  Mall,  to 
which  you  had  agreed,  would  you  at  once 
set  off  for  Seven  Dials? " 

She  laughs  mischievously. 

"I  think  it  is  more  than  probable." 

"You  are  forgetting  that  you  are  a 
man,"  says  Wolferstan,  gravely,  "and  that 
the  privilege  of  snapping  your  fingers  at 
common  -  sense,  and  producing  effects 
without  causes,  is  wholly  feminine." 

"  Then  I  will  not  be  a  man !  "  she  cries, 
a  little  petulantly ;  "  away  with  my  toga 
virilu  !  I  resume  my  distaff." 

"If  I  am  to  be  a  friend,"  continues 
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Wolferstan,  more  earnestly,  and  beating 
out  his  proposition  with  the  forefinger  of 
one  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  other,  "  I 
will  not  be  treated  as  an  enemy — there  is 
no  logic  in  it ;  I  will  not  be  suspected  and 
shunned !  "What  harm — "  (speaking  more 
quickly  and  eagerly,  and  looking  into  her 
attentive  face)  —  "  what  harm  do  you 
think  I  am  planning  you?  As  I  live,  I 
have  no  thought  or  wish  but  for  your 
good  and  pleasure — and  my  own !  "  (in 
a  lowered  voice,  with  an  after-thought  of 
candor).  "  Placed  as  we  are— as  chance 
has  placed  us — we  may  considerably 
sweeten  each  other's  lives ;  why,  in  Heav- 
en's name,  should  not  we  ?  " 

Her  eyes  are  fixed  in  grave  inquiry, 
asking  for  explanation,  on  his,  but  she 
says  nothing. 

"Do  not  think,"  he  continues,  "that 
I  overrate  my  own  worth  in  your  eyes, 
or  that  I  think  that  you  see  charms  in  me 
which  you  have  never  given  me  reason  to 
suppose  that  you  do ;  if  the  old  state  of 
things  still  continued,  I  am  aware  that  I 
should  have  no  value  at  all — I  should  be 
one  of  a  mob,  as  I  always  used  to  be  ;  but 
now,  as  you  said  yesterday,  I  am  the  last 
fragment  left  of  the  good  old  life — your 
last  connecting  link  with  civilization — is 
not  it  so  ?  " 

Her  eyelids  droop  over  her  sad  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  sighingly. 

"  Any  society  procurable  there"  he 
goes  on,  indicating  by  a  gesture  the  direc- 
tion where  Helmsley  smoke,  turned  gold 
by  the  sun,  hangs  against  the  sky,  "I 
warn  you  beforehand,  that  you  will  not 
be  able,  for  one  moment,  to  tolerate." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  answers,  res- 
olutely; "henceforth  I  do  not  mean  to 
allow  myself  any  fine-lady  squeamish- 
ness.  I  wince  now,  because  these  are 
early  days ;  by-and-by  I  shall  not  wince." 

He  shakes  his  head. 

"  You  have  been  transplanted  too  late ; 
you  will  never  take  kindly  to  the  soil." 

An  expression  of  pain  crosses  her  face. 

"  If  it  is  so,  what  is  the  nse  of  telling 
me  ?  "  she  cries,  reproachfully.  "  I  am  in 


the  soil,  and,  whether  I  flourish  or  whether 
I  wither,  here  I  must  stay,  at  least  for  the 
present."  After  a  moment's  pause:  "I 
had  rather  not  talk  about  it ;  things  talked 
about  and  discussed  gain  a  substance  and 
importance  that  they  never  have  when 
they  are  not  put  into  words.  Things  that 
must  be,  must ;  if  you "  (looking  at  him 
with  a  slightly  satirical  smile)  "  were  to 
fall  down  from  your  high  estate,  you 
would  find  that  it  would  not  kill  you ;  you 
would  find  yourself  alive  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  I  have  found  myself  alive." 

A  silence — at  least  as  much  silence  as 
there  ever  can  be  in  a  spring  wood. 

Some  of  the  dogs  have  come  back, 
and  now  lie  on  the  leafy,  primrosy  bed, 
with  their  fawn-sides  heaving,  and  their 
tongues  hanging  out  sideways  surprising- 
ly far.  Mr.  Brown,  whose  increasing 
embonpoint  has  told  upon  his  wind,  lays 
his  puckered  face  on  Joan's  black  lap,  and 
falls  sweetly,  if  snoringly,  asleep. 

Joan's  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  spot  where, 
through  the  still  bare  oak-boughs,  she  can 
see  a  nation  of  Lent  lilies  spreading  over 
a  neighboring  field :  fair  Lent  lilies — 
April  fine  ladies  with  their  pale-yellow 
gowns,  and  their  deeper  -  yellow  petti- 
coats. Her  heart  is  echoing  Wolferstan's 
words — "  You  will  never  take  kindly  to 
the  soil."  No,  never.  She  will  always 
be  a  blanched,  sickly  plant,  like  a  gera- 
nium in  a  town  cellar.  What  is  it  that 
gives  her  this  sense  of  well-being,  of 
smooth  comfort  and  pleasure,  in  Wolfer- 
stan's  society  ? 

As  far  as  wisdom  is  concerned,  any 
or  all  of  his  remarks  mig^t  have  been  ut- 
tered by  Micky  Brand  ;  nor  has  he  needed 
reprimanding  for  over-civility,  less  than 
did  that  other  hero.  And  yet  how 
soothed — how  much  at  home  she  feels 
with  him!  The  certainty  of  immunity 
from  underbred  jests,  of  having  her  al- 
lusions understood,  and  of  being  on  the 
same  plane  of  thought,  makes  her  feel 
that,  though  an  inscrutable  destiny  has 
poured  blood  of  the  same  quality  into  her 
veins  and  those  of  the  Moberleys,  yet 
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by  every  law  of  affinity  she  is  much 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  young  man  ly- 
ing in  the  gold  sunshine  at  her  feet. 
Advantages  iu  him  which  before  had 
passed  unnoticed  —  taken  for  granted — 
now  start  out  in  delightful  prominence. 
The  quality  of  his  voice — the  purity  of 
his  provincialisms — these  it  is  which  con- 
trast so  blessedly  with  the  loud  and  twan- 
gy  pronunciations  of  her  relatives — her 
relatives  —  whose  every  laugh,  yawn, 
sneeze,  sets  her  teeth  on  edge. 

The  object  of  her  thoughts  breaks  in 
upon  them  by  saying : 

"My  people  will  be  down  here  by 
the  end  of  July ;  they  generally  stay  here 
most  of  the  autumn.  I  do  not  at  all  prom- 
ise that  you  will  like  them.  My  father, 
poor  old  man,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
either  liked  or  disliked,  as,  perhaps,  you 
have  heard ;  and  my  mother — no  "  (with 
a  little  reflective  smile) — "  I  cannot  even 
promise  that  you  will  be  very  much  de- 
lighted with  her,  but  they  mostly  have 
the  house  full  of  pleasant  people ;  and,  if 
you  will  let  us  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  you,  I  think  we  may  make 
your  life  a  shade  more  endurable.  Of 
course"  (with  a  slight  shrug),  "if  you 
resolutely  set  up  your  quills  against  us, 
we  can  do  nothing." 
,  She  shakes  her  head. 

"  If  you  are  a  fish,"  she  says,  a  little 
doggedly,  "  it  is  best  to  stay  in  the  water ; 
if  a  bird,  in  the  air.  If  you  have  sunk  to 
a  lower  level,  it  is  wiser  to  keep  to  it,  and 
not  to  be  standing  on  tiptoe  straining  up 
to  the  heights  you  have  left." 

He  looks  a  little  disappointed. 

"  You  refuse  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, then  ? " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  she  says,  sorrowfully. 
"  If  I  were  wise  I  should ;  but  I  suppose 
that  one  is  greedy  of  pleasure.  Most 
likely,  if  your  mother  holds  it  out,  I  shall 
snatch  at  it ;  but "  (in  a  lighter  tone) 
"she  has  not  done  so  yet.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  it  when  she 
does." 

Another   silence  —  a   silence   gently, 


dreamily  sad  on  the  part  of  the  girl; 
pleasantly  and  rather  affectionately  re- 
flective on  the  part  of  the  man ;  serenely 
somnolent  on  the  part  of  the  dogs.  As 
usual,  the  dogs  have  the  best  of  it.  It  is 
broken  at  last  by  Joan,  not  because  she 
wishes  to  speak,  or  has  anything  special 
to  say,  but  because  she  feels  that,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  strides  that  her  in- 
timacy with  Wolferstan  has  lately  taken, 
she  does  not  yet  know  him  well  enough 
to  sit  beside  him  in  that  total  silence 
which  is  the  privilege  only  of  perfect 
friendship  or  assured  love. 

"Are  you  down  here — I  mean,  at  the 
Abbey — much?"  she  asks,  presently. 

He  shakes  his  head,  and  stretches  out 
a  lazy  hand  to  pat  Mr.  Brown's  fat 
flank. 

"  Not  much ;  not  nearly  so  much  as  I 
should  be,  only  that,  whenever  I  do  come 
down,  mother  and  I  always  manage  to 
fall  out  about  one  and  the  same  subject. 
The  fact  is  "  (laughing  slightly,  and  look- 
ing with  a  faintly-heightened  color  at 
the  girl's  serene  face) — "  the  fact  is,  that 
she  is  always  worrying  me  to  marry; 
why,  I  cannot  understand,  as  in  any  case 
she  has  my  brother  to  fall  back  upon :  a 
range,  gray-headed  boy,  who,  unlike  me, 
never  follows  wandering  fires." 

"  And  you  do  not  feel  able  to  oblige 
her?"  asks  Joan,  with  an  expression  of 
friendly  interest,  looking  back  at  him 
with  a  perfectly  unembarrassed  smile, 
which,  unknown  and  certainly  uncon- 
fessed  to  himself,  rather  annoys  him. 

Again  he  shakes  his  head,  and  laughs. 

"To  my  thinking  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage require  .a  good  deal  of  modification, 
before  they  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
so  advanced  a  civilization  as  ours."  A 
moment  later,  speaking  with  an  almost 
irritated  quickness  and  eagerness: 
"What,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  it  about 
you  that  makes  me,  against  my  will,  ad- 
mit to  you  truths  that  I  know  will  lower 
me  in  your  estimation  ?  Perhaps " — 
(laughing  a  little  restlessly) — "perhaps 
if  you  sat  with  your  back  to  me  I  might 
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lapse  into  my  usual  gently  inventive 
vein.  I  think  that  it  is  your  eyes  that — 
no — "  (seeing  her  hold  up  her  finger  in 
warning) — "  it  is  no  infringement  of  our 
bargain — it  is  nothing  complimentary—- 
rather the  reverse — to  tell  you  that  your 
eyes  are  rigidly  truthful  and  truth-com- 
pelling." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  safer  to  abstain 
from  any  remarks  at  all  about  them," 
answers  Joan,  with  a  rather  cold  smile. 
"  Let  us  suppose  that  I  have  no  eyes." 

""With  all  my  heart,"  rejoins  he, 
laughing.  "  Five  minutes  ago  we  agreed 
that  you  were  a  man,  now  you  are  a 
blind  man.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
you  may  become  in  the  course  of  the  next 
five  minutes."  Another  pause ;  then 
"Wolferstan  resumes  with  some  heat  his 
original  theme.  "Imagine  swearing  to 
love  any  woman,  or,  in  a  woman's  case, 
any  man,  half  a  century  hence,  as  warmly 
as  you  do  now  ;  when  I  look  back  ten 
years  and  see  how  in  that  short  space 
every  idea,  feeling,  opinion,  is  changed  or 
modified,  how  can  I  expect  that  at  the 
end  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  one  remnant 
of  the  original  I  will  be  left?  Half  a 
century !  always  opposite  the  same  face, 
always  fond,  always  faithful,  it  is " — 
(throwing  his  eyes  upward  to  the  brown 
tree-roof  above  him) — "  it  is  a  monstrous 
thing  to  ask  of  any  human  being." 

He  looks  at  Joan  in  half-laughing,  half- 
serious  appeal,  but  neither  eyes  nor  mouth 
give  him  any  hint  of  her  agreement  or 
disagreement.  The  one  is  shut,  the  oth- 
ers are  down-dropped  to  the  primroses  in 
her  lap,  and  with  her  fingers  she  is  lov- 
ingly stroking  their  downy  stalks. 

"  One  might  as  well,"  pursues  the 
young  man,  beginning  to  curl  Mr. 
Brown's  tail  (relaxed  in  slumber)  round 
his  finger,  and  thereby  waking  and  vex- 
ing him — "  one  might  as  well  swear  to 
have  all  one's  teeth  in  one's  jaws,  or  all 
one's  hair  on  one's  head,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  period ;  the  one  seems  to  me 
quite  as  much  within  one's  own  power 
as  the  other." 


Still  no  word  or  sign  of  assent  or  dis- 
sent. 

"  When  I  say  a  thing,"  continues  the 
young  man,  speaking  more  gravely,  while 
the  faithless  light  of  his  gray  eyes  steadies 
to  a  more  serious  shining — "  I  mean, 
when  I  say  it  soberly  and  solemnly,  I 
like  to  be  able  to  persuade  at  least  myself 
that  I  mean  it,  and  am  going  to  stick  to 
it ;  if  "—(reddening  a  little)—"  if  I,  as  I 
now  am,  were  to  swear  to  love  any  one 
woman  wholly  and  exclusively  for  the 
rest  of  my  natural  life,  I  should  feel  that 
I  was  the  most  consummate  ruffian  in 
existence ;  for  I  should  know  that  I  was 
swearing  a  lie  !  Do  you  now  see  why  I 
cannot  oblige  my  mother  ?  " 

She  nods  slightly. 

"Yes,  I  see!" 

She  has  risen  to  her  feet,  and  so  stands 
tall  and  willowy.  The  flame-eyed  west 
sun  is  boldly  kissing  her  swart  clothes 
and  her  milky  throat,  and  her  red  lips ; 
and  the  ruffed  anemones  are  crowding 
about  her  feet. 

"  And  you  think  that  I  am  right  ?  " 
cries  the  young  man,  eagerly  snatching, 
as  if  involuntarily,  at  the  hand  that, 
loosely  drooping  by  her  side,  hangs  near- 
est to  him,  and  locking  it,  with  all  its 
crushed  primroses,  in  his  firm  young  clasp. 

"I  think,"  she  says,  with  a  slow,  soft 
smile,  while  her  blue  eyes  rest  gently, 
coolly,  sweetly,  on  the  restless  fire  of 
his — "  I  think  that  a  day  will  come  when 
you  will  change  your  tune ;  when  you 
will  blame  the  fifty  years  for  being  too 
short,  not  too  long ;  at  least,  for  your 
sake,  I  hope  that  it  will !  " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"!T  seems  to  be  always  good-by!  " 
Wolferstan  is  saying,  a  little  ruefully. 

Together  they  have  strolled  slowly 
home  throvigh  the  dew-crisped  meadows. 
Together  they  have  watched  the  sun's 
nightly  swoon — what  so  quickly  rises 
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again  into  life,  cannot  be  called  death — 
and  praised  his  parting  benediction  to 
the  courtier  clouds. 

Together  they  now  stand  in  the  dusty 
road  at  the  gate  of  Portland  Villa.  Joan 
smiles  soberly. 

"  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  would  lose  all 
his  charm — specially  in  men's  eyes — if 
they  did  not  know  that  his  brother 
'  Good  -  by  '  treads  so  hard  upon  his 
heels." 

"  They  are  not  come  back  yet,"  says 
Wolferstan,  surveying  with  his  eyes  the 
front  of  the  house — silent  windows,  and 
closed  door ;  "  if  they  were  "  (smiling), 
"  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  see  some  indi- 
cation of  them,  as  I  did  yesterday  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  did  not  expect  them,"  answers 
Joan ;  "  they  have  gone  to  a  dance ;  they 
will  not  be  back  till  two  or  three 
o'clock." 

"  And  you  will  be  alone  ah1  evening  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"And"  (in  a  rather  lowered  voice), 
"  and  I  shall  be  alone  all  evening !  " 

"  Yes." 

If  he  had  contemplated  proposing  any 
plan  that  should  entail  their  not  being 
alone  all  evening,  something,  either  in 
her  face  or  in  her  "  yes,"  makes  him 
change  his  mind. 

"  Which  is  your  window  ?  "  he  asks, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  the  upper  story.  "  I 
should  be  sorry  to  mistake  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley's  for  it ;  I  shall  be  passing  by  to- 
morrow morning  on  my  way  to  the  sta- 
tion before  you  are  awake ;  and  though  I 
shall  see  only  your  blinds — " 

"  You  will  certainly  not  see  them," 
answers  Joan,  laughing ;  "  for  I  have 
none ;  they  fell  to  pieces  ten  years  ago, 
and  have  never  since  been  replaced." 

A  moment's  silence.  The  wind  is 
making  a  soft  sighing  bustle  in  the  hedge, 
and  the  distant  Helmsley  churches  chime 
eight. 

"  You  will  not  send  me  a  line  now 
and  then,  I  suppose  ? "  suggests  "Wolfer- 
stan diffidently,  leaning  on  the  gate. 


"  Certainly  not." 

"  Not  even  if  you  are  in  any  trouble  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  imagine  any  trouble  in 
which  you  would  be  able  to  help  me," 
she  answers,  gravely ;  "  if  I  were  sick,  I 
could  not  ask  you  to  nurse  me  ;  if  I  were 
starving,  I  could  not  ask  you  for  bread." 
"  Then  why  call  me  friend  ? "  cries  the 
young  man,  hotly ;  "  what  is  the  use  of  an 
empty  name  in  which  there  is  no  mean- 
ing?" 

She  smiles  a  little  teasingly. 

"  As  you  say,  what  use  ? — let  us  drop 
it!" 

"If,"  continues  the  young  man,  eager- 
ly— "  if,  by-and-by  —  not  very  soon— I 
run  down  again  to — to — see  whether  the 
rooms  are  kept  aired  " — (laughing  a  lit- 
tle)— "  will  there  be  any  chance — is  it 
likely  that — that  the  laws  of  analogy  will 
have  resumed  their  sway?  " 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  answers,  smiling, 
yet  gravely,  while  her  look  meets  his, 
full-eyed  and  collected — "do  you  mean 
shall  I  be  likely  to  make  appointments  to 
meet  you  on  the  shore? — most  assuredly 
not ! — I  know  nothing  more  unlikely  ;  if 
we  meet  accidentally — really  accidentally 
— not  accidentally  on  purpose  " — (laugh- 
ingly)— "  I  shall  be  delighted ;  I  like  to 
see  you :  it  gives  me  pleasure  ;  as  I  have 
told  you  till  you  must  be  tired  of  hearing 
it,  you  are  the  last  connecting  link  be- 
tween me  and  my  good  old  life  I  " 

He  makes  an  impatient  gesture  with 
his  foot,  which,  had  he  been  a  child,  would 
have  been  called  a  stamp. 

"  I  am  tired  of  being  a  link,"  he  says, 
petulantly;  "I  will  not  be  a  link  any 
longer !  it  sounds  as  if  I  were  a  high-class 
ape !  when — in  how  much  time — shall  I 
stand  upon  my  own  merits  ?  in  how  many 
months — years — will  you  be  glad  to  see 
me  because  I  am  7,  and  for  no  tedious 
second  reasons? " 

*"Ah!  when?"  she  echoes,  playfully; 
and  so,  with  no  further  good-by,  quietly 
eludes  him,  and,  slipping  through  the  gate 
and  into  the  house,  disappears. 
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It  is  next  morning.  Wolferstan  is 
gone,  and  has  taken  the  summer  weather 
with  him.  It  is  not  the  sun  that  wakes 
her  to-day;  but  the  sound  of  "Wolfer- 
stan's  wheels,  rolling  sharply  through  her 
dreams.  Cautiously  hidden  behind  her 
curtains,  so  that  not  a  tip  of  nose  or  end 
of  eyelash  may  be  seen,  she  watches  Mm 
bowl  past;  while  the  chill  rain  drives 
into  his  eyes,  tries  to  put  out  his  cigar, 
and  blurs  his  last  view  of  Mrs.  Moberley's 
window,  at  which  he  is  mistakenly  gazing. 

By  the  time  she  is  dressed  and  down- 
stairs the  day  has  made  up  its  mind  to  be 
regularly  wet;  no  shilly-shallying  half- 
measures  !  The  panes  are  already  stream- 
ing ;  the  wind  whistles  instead  of  sighing ; 
the  young  flowers  shiver  and  shrink,  and 
the  dogs,  having  been  lured  to  the  front- 
gate  by  the  insulting  noises  made  in  pass- 
ing ;  by  a  butcher's  boy,  trot  back  with 
lowered  tails,  shaking  their  coats  and 
sneezing. 

The  house  appears  quite  empty,  though 
certainly  neither  "swept"  nor  "garnish- 
ed." Not  a  soul  above  nor  below  stairs 
shows  signs  of  life.  For  the  early  part 
of  the  day  she  will  probably  be  compan- 
ionless,  as  the  Moberley  family  are  re- 
pairing by  sleep  the  ravages  of  yester- 
night's dissipation. 

To  be  equally  without  occupation ;  to 
have  no  other  employment  than  to  sit 
with  idle  hands,  wondering  to  what  sta- 
tion on  his  London  route  "Wolferstan  has 
yet  attained,  is  out  of  the  question. 

"I  never  used  to  wonder  how  far  he 
was  on  his  journey,"  she  says  to  herself 
with  a  sort  of  surprise,  standing  at  the 
window  looking  out  at  the  sickly  cy- 
presses bowing  in  the  gale,  listening  to 
the  moaning  of  the  rain-laden  sea-wind. 
"When  he  was  gone,  he  was  gone — and 
there  was  an  end  of  him !  there  must  be 
an  end  of  him  now." 

Kesolutely  so  saying,  she  turns  away 
at  once  from  the  window,  and,  stepping 
lightly  and  softly  past  the  Moberleys' 
doors,  mounts  to  the  lumber-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  whither  most  of  her  big 


boxes  have  been  relegated.  From  one  of 
them  she  extracts  an  armful  of  books, 
and,  carrying  them  down-stairs  with  her, 
buries  herself  in  them. 

It  is  past  mid-day  before  the  Misses 
Moberley  and  their  parent,  yawning,  pale, 
desosuvrees,  with  sketchy  toilet  details, 
and  heavy  eyelids,  make  their  appearance. 
Evidently  incapable  of  any  other  occupa- 
tion than  reminiscence  they  throw  them- 
selves into  the  three  soundest  and  easiest 
chairs  that  the  flimsi'ly-furnished  room 
affords. 

"It  was  heavenly"  says  Bell,  with  a 
prodigious  emphasis,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry from  her  cousin  as  to  how  they 
had  enjoyed  themselves.  "  How  I  wish 
it  could  all  come  over  again!  All  of 
them  were  there,  and  nearly  half  another 
regiment  from  Zingsford  besides.  I  am 
sure  that  I  might  have  danced  every 
dance  three  times  over ;  so  might  Di !  " 

"That  was  only  because  there  were 
so  few  girls,"  says  Diana,  bluntly ;  "they 
had  had  a  great  many  disappointments ; 
that  was  why  they  sent  off  post  haste  for 
us  at  the  last  moment." 

"I  cannot  think,  Di,"  cries  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, fretfully,  "  why  you  always  seem 
to  have  such  a  pleasure  in  taking  the  gilt 
off  our  ginger-bread. — Do  you  know, 
Bell" — with  a  sudden  change  in  the  cur- 
rent of  her  ideas — "  do  you  know,  Bell,  it 
strikes  me  that  they  must  have  had  the 
whole  supper,  just  as  it  stood,  from  Tuck- 
er in  the  High  Street — only  the  soups  to 
be  heated  up,  you  know.  A  pretty  pen- 
ny it  must  have  cost  them  ;  I  never  saw 
anything  better  done  in  my  life — no  stint 
anywhere,  and  the  champagne-corks  fly- 
ing the  whole  of  the  night." 

"  I  dare  say,"  answers  Bell,  indiffer- 
ently ;  "  of  course,  the  supper  is  every- 
thing to  you,  but  I  do  not  care  about  it 
myself;  I  am  always  far  too  excited  to 
eat."  After  a  moment — "  You  really  must 
come  next  time,  Joan !  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  any  lack  of  partners ;  it  will  be 
pick  and  choose  with  you,  and,  indeed, 
they  are  all  on  the  alert  to  see  you  al- 
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ready.  We  have  given  such  a  glowing 
description  of  you — you  may  trust  us  for 
that !  " 

"  Indeed,  Joan,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  mew  yourself  np,"  says  Mrs. 
Moberley,  joining  in  assentingly,  "  a  fine, 
showy  girl  like  you!  Better  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines  " — laughing — "  in  a 
white  gown  with  a  black  sash,  and  black 
shoes  and  black  ornaments ;  if  you  do 
not  happen  to  have  any,  Di  has  got  a  pair 
of  gutta-percha  bracelets  that  she  could 
lend  you.  No  one  would  think  of  ex- 
pecting more  of  you  than  that,  partic- 
ularly"— dropping  her  voice  to  a  very 
low  key — "  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances 1 " 

Joan  makes  no  reply  beyond  a  very 
small  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  still  smaller 
smile.  When  the  battle  has  to  be  fought 
really,  she  has  no  doubt  of  having  strength 
enough  and  to  spare  for  it,  but  now  it 
would  be  waste  of  fibre — there  being  no 
warlike  dissipation,  and  therefore  no 
need  for  evading  it  this  afternoon. 

"And  you? "  says  Bell,  stretching  out 
both  arms,  and  laying  her  limp  head  back 
on  the  chair-cushion ;  "how  did  you 
manage  to  get  through  the  evening — you 
slept,  I  dare  say  ?  No  more  adventures 
on  the  beach,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  go  there." 

"  Then  you  saw  nothing  more  of  An- 
thony Wolferstan,  I  suppose  ?  Anthony  ! 
— dear  me,  what  a  lovely  name  it  is! 
How  I  wish  that  I  knew  him  well  enough 
to  call  him  Anthony !  " 

To  Joan's  wonder  and  immeasura- 
ble disgust  and  sorrow,  she  feels  herself 
blushing;  feels  the  slow  red  burning 
grow  and  strengthen  in  her  cheeks.  For 
once  in  her  life  she  would  give  one  or 
both  her  ears  to  be  able  to  tell  a  lie ;  but 
now,  as  ever,  it  is  impossible  to  her. 

"  I  walked  in  the  other  direction," 
she  answers,  with  a  collected,  if  crimson, 
gravity,  "  to  a  wood — I  do  not  know  its 
name  —  but  he  happened  to  overtake 
me." 

"Happened!"  echoes  Mrs.  Moberley, 


in  a  raised  key,  and  with  a  roguishly  ral- 
lying smile,  while  Diana  stops  in  mid- 
yawn,  and  Bell  lifts  her  languid,  lolling 
head  with  suddenly  revived  animation; 
"  we  all  know  what  kind  of  '  happened ' 
that  is — do  not  we,  girls  ?  So,  after  all, 
Miss  Joan,  it  seems  that  you  are  as  much 
up  to  a  little  bit  of  mischief  as  the 
others ! " 

Unused  to  this  kind  of  banter,  hating 
it  past  the  power  of  any  words  to  ex- 
press, feeling  the  tears  rising  in  her 
throat,  and  trying  to  swallow  them  back, 
Joan  sits  in  red  misery,  as  complete  a 
picture  of  discomfiture  in  a  small  way  as 
the  world  can  afford.  Taking,  perhaps, 
her  dumbness  for  the  silence  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  else  too  much  preoccupied  with 
her  own  merriment  to  give  a  thought  to 
the  subject  of  Joan's  feelings,  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley is  already  preparing  for  more 
badinage,  when  Di  gallantly  rushes  to 
the  rescue. 

"What  a  pile  of  books  you  have 
there,  Joan !  "  she  cries,  with  abrupt  com- 
passion changing  the  subject,  taking  up  a 
volume  and  looking  at  its  title-page;  "no 
wonder  that  the  carrier  complained  of  the 
weight  of  your  boxes." 

"  '  When  land  is  gone,  and  money  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent ! ' " 

answers  Joan,  recovering  her  counte- 
nance and  her  self-command,  and  looking 
gratefully  back  at  her  cousin  ;  "  as — " 
(smiling  a  little  sadly)  "  as  my  whole  for- 
tune lies  in  my  brains,  I  like  to  know 
how  large  it  is ;  if,  as  is  most  probable,  I 
shall  have  to  be  a  governess,  it  is  as  well 
to  know  what  I  can  teach !  " 

"  Governess!  "  echoes  Mrs.  Moberley, 
with  a  brusque  heartiness ;  "fiddlesticks' 
ends,  aud  fried  eggs !  You  have  no  more 
need  to  be  governess  than  Bell  or  Di 
has ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  now  I 
have  three  daughters  instead  of  two- 
three  little  pigs  to  drive  to  market " — 
(with  a  comfortable  chuckle).  "  If  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  (and  what  can  be 
well  nearer  than  an  aunt  ?)  cannot  board 
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and  lodge  you  at  a  pinch,  things  are  come 
to  a  pretty  pass." 

"I  would  not  be  a  governess,"  cries 
Bell,  throwing  up  her  eyes  to  the  well- 
smoked  ceiling,  and  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, "no — not  for  anything  you  could 
give  me !  If  we  were  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, that  is  the  very  last  thing  that  I 
should  ever  think  of  turning  my  hand 
to." 

"How  servants  do  despise  govern- 
esses !  "  pursues  Mrs.  Moherley,  sliding 
into  placid  reminiscence.  "  I  remember 
what  trouble  we  used  to  have  with  ours 
when  we  were  girls ;  the  button-boy  never 
would  answer  her  bell  when  she  rang; 
and  the  cook  always  forgot  to  send  up 
her  supper.  I  declare,  Bell " — (with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone  from  calm  recol- 
lection of  the  past  to  warm  excitement  in 
the  present) — "I  declare,  Bell,  if  those 
pigs  are  not  in  the  garden  again — there 
never  was  anything  like  the  cleverness  of 
a  pig  about  opening  gates." 

So  saying,  as  quickly  as  the  peculi- 
arities of  her  form  will  allow,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  eldest  daughter,  she  hurries 
out  of  the  room. 

Diana  and  Joan  remain  behind,  in  si- 
lence at  first ;  then  Di  speaks : 

"  Were  you  joking,  or  are  you  going 
to  be  a  governess,  really?  " 

"  Really." 

"You  will  not  like  it." 

"  No,  I  know  that  I  shall  not,"  replies 
Joan,  her  eyes  absently  fixed  on  the  figure 
of  her  aunt,  as  seen  through  the  window, 
in  water-proof  and  clogs,  with  arms  ex- 
tended like  a  windmill,  splashing  through 
the  puddles  in  pursuit  of  the  alien  swine. 
"  But  you  think  " — (with  a  short,  uneasy 
laugh  and  painful  blush) — "that  that — 
that  anything,  in  fact — would  be  better 
than — than — us  !  " 

Joan  looks  uncomfortable. 

"  I  think,"  she  says,  gently,  "  that  no 
young,  able-bodied  person,  who  can  earn 
his  own  bread,  has  any  business  to  be 
eating  other  people's  all  his  days." 

"  Taine's '  Nouveaux  Essais  do  Critique 


et  d'Histoire,'  "  says  Diana,  slowly  spell- 
ing out  one  of  the  titles.  "  You  are  not 
reading  them  for  pleasure,  then  ? "  (in  a 
relieved  voice).  "I  thought  you  could 
not  be." 

Joan  laughs. 

"  They  expect  so  much  from  govern- 
esses nowadays !  "  resumes  Diana,  pres- 
ently. "Do  you  mean  to  say" — (in  a 
rather  awed  tone) — "  that  you  think  you 
are  up  to  the  mark  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out." 

"We  are  grossly  ignorant,"  resumes 
the  other,  candidly;  "grossly.  The  other 
day — in  the  whiter,  Bobby — Bell's  Bobby, 
you  know — offered  to  lend  us  a  French 
novel.  We  took  it,  because  we  did  not 
like  to  own  that  we  could  not  read  it; 
but  we  could  not1? — (shaking  her  head) 
— "  we  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  it." 

"Shall  I  teach  you?"  cries  Joan, 
eagerly.  "Will  you  be  my  first  pupil? — 
the  first  victim  of  my  inexpertness  ?  Do 
— I  am  quite  serious ;  it  would  be  a  boon 
to  me,  and — " 

"  Go  back  into  the  school-room  again !  " 
cries  Diana,  opening  her  eyes  widely  in 
surprise  at  this  proposition ;  "  why,  Bell 
and  I  were  finished  two  years  ago ;  I  was 
nineteen  last  February ;  many  people  are 
married  at  nineteen :  several  of  our 
schoolfellows  were — one  had  a  baby." 

"  But  you  are  not  married !  "  replies 
Joan,  again  laughing;  "and  until  that 
blessed  epoch  arrives — " 

"  It  never  will,"  replies  Diana,  solemn- 
ly and  sorrowfully,  shaking  her  head ; 
"  who  would  marry  us  ?  "  she  says,  with 
a  sincere  self -scorn.  "  Do  we  look  like 
the  sort  of  girls  that  men  marry  f — it 
never  struck  me  in  that  light  till  you 
came,  but  now  I  see  that  we  are  fit  to  be 
nothing  but  camp-followers ! — I  believe 
that  I  must  have  been  born  in  a  baggage- 
wagon  !  " 

"  Must  you  ? "  with  a  rather  embar- 
rassed smile. 

"Even  if  I  shaved  my  fringe,"  con- 
tinues Diana,  gravely,  pulling  it  out  over 
her  eyes,  and  squinting  awfully  in  the 
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endeavor  to  see  it;  "even  if  I  daily 
dipped  my  head  into  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  to  flatten  it,  it  would  never  look 
like  yours — would  it,  now  ?  Speak  truth 
— gospel  truth." 

But  Joan  is  happily  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  this  difficult  and 
delicate  query. 

"  They  were  the  Sardanapalus  pigs  1 " 
cries  Mrs.  Moberley  in  a  raised  key,  re- 
entering  the  room,  flushed  with  victory, 
and  casting  off  her  water-proof  like  a  tight 
husk ;  "  luckily  it  is  easy  to  know  them 
— they  are  the  only  Berkshire  ones  in 
the  row." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  MONTH  has  crawled  away  since 
Joan  rang  her  first  timid  peal  at  the  bell 
at  Portland  Villa.  Months  have  as  many 
different  paces  as  any  other  time-meas- 
ures. Some  gallop  wildly ;  some  trot 
smartly;  some  creep  on  all-fours.  This 
one  has  been  among  the  slowest-paced. 
Now  it  is  gone ;  and — insipidly  unpleas- 
ant as  it  has  been — there  is  no  reason  for 
rejoicing  at  its  being  over ;  for,  as  far  as 
human  eye  can  see — as  far  as  human 
reason  can  judge — the  brothers,  that,  in- 
definitely numerous,  tread  upon  its  heels, 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  more  agree- 
able; except  inasmuch  as  use  hardens 
people  to  the  uncongenial  and  the  un- 
lovely. And  the  power  of  use,  in  this 
respect,  has,  Joan  is  beginning  to  think, 
been  overrated.  Use — twenty-eight,  nay 
thirty  days'  use— «has  failed  at  all  to  re- 
duce her  shrinking  from  rumpled,  stain- 
freaked  table-cloths :  at  all  to  decrease 
her  desire  furtively  to  wipe  her  dull  tea- 
spoon before  putting  it  between  her  lips ; 
in  the  least  degree  to  lessen  the  wonder 
of  the  problem  how  Mrs.  Moberley  came 
to  be  her  aunt ;  or  in  any  measure  to  in- 
crease her  fondness  for  amative-military 
jokes;  jokes,  not  ly  the  soldiers — let  us 
do  them  that  justice — but  about  them. 


It  is  mid-May  now,  but  mid-May  not 
as  poets  sing  it,  but  with  its  lovely  face 
puckered  and  pinched  by  the  spiteful  nip- 
ping of  the  east  winds.  They  have  been 
nipping,  pinching,  withering,  for  a  full 
week  past,  and  they  are  nipping,  pinch- 
ing, withering  still.  Joan,  standing  by 
the  propped-open  window  of  her  little 
room,  and  leaning  her  head  against  the 
paintless  frame,  is  looking  musingly  out, 
and  running  over  in  her  mind  the  little 
bald  incidents  of  the  last  four  weeks. 
Thrice  the  butcher  has  forgotten,  or  at 
least  omitted,  to  bring  the  meat.  Twice 
Sarah  has  let  fall  the  tray  a*hd  smashed 
four  of  the  soundest  cups  and  saucers, 
and  six  of  the  healthiest  plates.  Three 
times  the  ingenious  pigs  have  lifted  the 
latch  and  reentered  the  garden.  Five 
times  there  have  been  warlike  gayeties 
to  be  staved  off ;  each  time  successfully, 
but  also  each  time  after  a  harder  battle 
and  giving  more  offense.  Twenty — nay, 
it  is  impossible  to  count  how  many  times 
Micky  Brand  has  been  here,  and  Wol- 
ferstan  has  been  here  not  at  all !  At 
thought  of  the  first  of  these  two  names, 
she,  being  alone,  makes  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience and  distaste ;  at  thought  of  the 
last,  she  turns  away  from  the  window, 
and  taking  up  a  little  almanac  from  the 
table  examines  it.  Twenty-eight  days — 
exactly  four  weeks — since  they  shook 
hands  by  that  gate,  between  the  waning 
sun  and  waxing  moon,  and  he  humbly 
asked  permission  to  come  soon  again. 

She  laughs  a  little  derisively.  Thank 
God  she  did  not  give  it — did  not  give  that 
unnecessary  leave !  To  grant  a  favor  of 
which  the  recipient  does  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  avail  himself,  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  among  the  minor  hu- 
miliations to  which  flesh  is  liable.  When 
one  is  severed  from  any  state  of  existence 
it  is  useless  to  try  and  hang  on  to  it  by  a 
single  thread.  And  yet,  probably,  she 
herself  would  hardly  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  cut  the  thread ;  "Wolferstan  has 
kindly  done  it  for  her. 

"  As  I  am  now  henceforth  and  forever 
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one  of  the  bourgeoisie — one  of  the  minor 
bourgeoisie,"  she  says,  relentlessly  put- 
ting her  fate  into  words,  "  it  certainly  is 
as  well  that  I  should  receive  as  few  as 
possible  of  a  fine  gentleman's  idle  atten- 
tions; particularly  "  (smiling  bitterly)  "as 
he  took  such  pains  to  explain  to  me  that 
they  were  only  idle." 

So  saying,  she  takes  up  a  book  and 
huries  herself  in  it  until  the  hour  devoted 
to  Diana's  instruction  shall  strike.  For 
Diana  has  proved  herself  superior  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion — the  public  opin- 
ion of  her  own  circle  and  family — and, 
triumphing  over,  not  only  her  own  sense 
of  the  unseemliness  of  voluntarily  re- 
suming those  leading-strings  which  two 
years  ago  she  so  joyfully  cast  away,  but 
over  Bell's  persistent  persiflage,  and 
proving  herself  invulnerable  even  by  the 
darts  of  Micky's  wit,  now  daily  sits  at 
the  feet  of  her  new  Gamaliel,  and  looks 
forward  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the 
next  French  novel  shall  be  offered  for  her 
acceptance,  and  she  will  be  able  proudly 
to  take  it,  and  ostentatiously  to  enjoy  its 
now  occult  beauties. 

To  Joan  the  two  hours  devoted  to  this 
task  are  the  most  bearable  in  the  day. 
Each  exercise  of  patience,  called  forth  by 
Diana's  dullness ;  each  small,  slow  victo- 
ry over  ignorance  and  misapprehension, 
seems  to  her  a  step  toward  the  desired 
goal  of  independence  and  self-mainte- 
nance. 

If  she  can  teach  Diana  she  can  teach 
others,  though  seldom,  probably,  will  she 
meet  with  a  pupil  who,  to  so  deep  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  shortcomings,  unites 
so  honest  a  determination  to  be  ultimately 
very  learned.  The  course  of  study  has 
this  morning  been  in  full  swing  for  about 
half  an  hour,  when  Joan  perceives,  by  the 
wandering  of  Diana's  eyes,  the  wavering 
of  her  color,  and  the  additional  stumbling 
with  which  she  begins  to  jog  through 
Eacine's  classic  page,  that  some  outside 
object  is  distracting  her  attention. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cries,  a  little  im- 
patiently; "  how  you  are  murdering  it !  " 
5 


"  It  is  Micky,"  replies  Diana,  rosily. 

"  Is'  that  all  ? "  says  Joan,  carelessly ; 
"  I  thought  that  at  least  it  must  be  the 
rag-and-bone  man !  "Well — 

"  '  Que  vois-je  ?  est-ce  Hermione  ?  et  que  viens 

je  d' entendre  ? 

Pour  qui  coule  le  sang  que  je  viens  de  repan- 
dre  ? ' " 

Diana  complies : 

"  '  Que  vois-je  I  est-ce  Hermione  ?  et  que  viena 

je  d'entendre  ? 

Pour  qui  coule  le  sang  que  je  viens  de  rdpan- 
dre?'" 

But,  having  rendered  Orestes's  horror- 
struck  question  with  as  little  surprise  and 
as  much  tameness  as  it  is  well  possible, 
she  again  stops.  "  You  do  not  think  that 
we  need  go  down,  then  ? " 

"  Certainly  not!  "  replies  Joan,  short- 
ly ;  "  how  many  people  does  he  need  to 
entertain  him  ?  he  has  two  already — your 
mother  and  Bell." 

"  That  is  true,"  says  Diana,  with  an 
air  of  reluctant  conviction,  again  limping- 
ly  resuming  the  heroic  frenzy  of  the  son 
of  Agamemnon : 

"  '  Je  suis,  si  je  1'en  crois,  un  traitre,  un  assas- 
sin 1 

Est-ce  Pyrrhus  qui  meurt  ?  et  suis-je  Oreste 
e.nfin?'" 

The  house-door  has  been  opened. 
Micky's  weighty  foot  has  been  heard 
along  the  passage ;  a  louder  buzz  of  talk 
below  tells  of  the  fillip  he  is  giving  to  the 
conversation. 

"You  do  not  think  that  he  will  take 
it  unkind  ? "  suggests  Diana,  again  break- 
ing off. 

"  It  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  if 
he  does." 

"  No,  of  course  not "  (with  a  sigh). 

" '  Quoi !  j'e"touffe  en  mon  cceur  la  raison  qui 

m'e'claire ; 

J'assassine  a  regret  un  roi  que  je  revere ; 
Je  viole  en  un  jour  le  droit  des  souverains, 
Ceux  des  ambassadeurs.' " 

"  You  are  to  come  down-stairs  at  once, 
both  of  you,"  cries  Bell,  who,  during  the 
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previous  lines,  having  been  heard  noisily 
scampering  up  the  carpetless  stairs,  now 
bursts  into  the  room,  and,  both  chairs  be- 
ing occupied,  falls  out  of  breath  on  the  bed. 

"  Who  says  so  ? "  asks  Joan,  quickly, 
growing  angrily  pink. 

"  Mother,"  replies  Bell,  panting  and 
affectedly  holding  her  hand  to  her  heart ; 
"she  has  been  telling  Micky  about  your 
singing,  Joan,  and  how  your  'Barbara 
Allen '  made  her  cry  last  night.  He  says  " 
(laughing)  "  that  he  wants  to  see  whether 
you  can  make  him  cry  too !  " 

For  the  twentieth  time  Joan  regrets 
the  visit  of  a  passing  tuner,  who  by  exer- 
cising his  skill  on  the  cracked  old  spinet, 
and  restoring  their  voices  to  its  half  a 
dozen  dumb  notes,  has  taken  away  her 
best  excuse  for  not  trotting  forth  her  ac- 
complishment for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley's  warlike  friends. 

Diana  has  already  jumped  up,  and, 
letting  Orestes  and  his  frenzy  roll  on  the 
floor,  is  standing  before  the  glass,  smooth- 
ing and  beautifying  her  wild  hair  with 
one  of  Joan's  brushes. 

The  drawing-room  door,  when  opened, 
discloses  Micky  stretched  at  easy  length 
upon  the  sofa,  not  offering  to  help  Mrs. 
Moberley,  who  is  already  opening  the 
dusty  piano,  and  trying  to  infuse  a  little 
steadiness  into  the  uncertain  music-stool. 
He  is  indeed  occupied  in  trying  to  teach 
Mr.  Brown  the  well-known  accomplish- 
ment of  "  Trust  and  paid  for ;  "  whereof 
Mr.  Brown  fully  understands  and  ap- 
preciates the  last  half,  but  can  see  neither 
humor  nor  point  in  the  first.  Joan's  en- 
trance frees  him  from  the  strain  of  educa- 
tion, for  in  a  moment  his  teacher  is  off 
the  sofa,  and  advancing  with  some  de- 
monstrativeness  to  meet  her.  He  is  in- 
deed so  much  occupied  by  his  salutation 
to  his  new  friend  as  to  omit  taking  any 
notice  of  his  old  one,  which  he  afterward 
gracefully  explains  and  apologizes  for  by 
saying  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  that 
he  had  not  seen  her  before. 

"  You  did  not  know  that  I  was  here, 
I  suppose,"  he  says,  confidently  glancing 


from  one  girl  to  the  other ;  "  did  not  ex- 
pect me  so  early  ?  " 

Diana  looks  foolish  ;  but  Joan  an- 
swers coldly  and  serenely : 

"  We  saw  you  coming  up  the  drive." 

"  They  were  at  lessons,"  cries  Bell, 
giggling ;  "  two  good  little  girls  with  their 
primers  and  copy-books." 

"  Have  you  got  to  pothooks  and  hang- 
ers  yet  ? "  asks  Micky,  jocosely ;  but  his 
wit  is  thrown  away  upon  the  object  at 
which  it  is  wholly  aimed,  as  she  has  joined 
her  aunt  at  the  piano,  and  is  listening  to 
her  cautions  with  regard  to  the  music- 
stool. 

"If  you  do  not  lean  your  whole 
weight  upon  it,  and  if  you  do  not  screw 
it  up  too  high,  I  think  it  will  hold,"  she 
says,  gravely  testing  it  with  one  hand. 
In  obedience  to  this  advice  Joan  sits  gin- 
gerly down,  and  forthwith  strikes  up  the 
dear  old  ditty : 

"  In  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  boru, 
There  was  a  fair  maid  dwelling, 
Made  ev'ry  youth  cry  well-a-away ; 
Her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 

"  All  in  the  merry  month  of  May, 

When  green  buds  they  were  swelling, 
Young  Jemmy  Grove  on  his  death-bed  lay, 
For  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 

"  Then  slowly,  slowly  she  came  up, 
And  slowly  she  came  nigh  him, 
And  all  she  said  when  there  she  came, 
'  Young  man,  I  think  you're  dying.'  " 

Mr.  Brand  has  stationed  himself  close 
behind  the  performer,  with  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  on  the  score,  in  the  full  in- 
tention of  whipping  the  leaf  smartly  over 
as  soon  as  her  voice  arriving  at  ing  shall 
warn  him  that  it  is  time.  In  this  well- 
meant  but  ill-executed  endeavor  he  only 
succeeds  in  felling  the  music -book  to 
earth.  As  they  both  stoop  to  pick  it  up, 
he  says  to  her  in  a  loud,  clumsy  whisper 
from  among  the  legs  of  the  piano : 

"  '  Young  man,  I  think  you're  dying ; ' 

that  is  just  what  I  can  fancy  you  saying." 
For  all  answer,  she  hastily  resumes 
her  lay : 
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"  When  lie  was  dead  and  laid  in  grave, 
Her  heart  was  struck  with  sorrow." 

"  That  is  the  hall-door  bell !  "  cries 
Diana,  interrupting,  and  pricking  up  her 
ears — "  surely !  " 

"  Only  the  area !  "  answers  Bell, 
shaking  her  head ;  "  they  are  so  like — 
three  times  this  morning  it  has  taken  me 
in!" 

"  0  mother,  mother,  pity  me  ! 
For  I  shall  die  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Moberley  has  taken  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  being  sure  that  she 
will  soon  feel  inclined  to  cry.  Regy 
has  half  lifted  his  nose;  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  suffering  inflicted  on  him  by 
Miss  Dering's  melody  is  acute  enough  to 
justify  a  howl;  and  Micky  has  replaced 
his  no-longer-needed  thumb  and  fore- 
finger in  his  pocket. 

But  Barbara  Allen  is  fated  not  to  die 
to-day.  Her  death-agonies  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  Sarah,  who 
now  noisily  enters ;  her  face  capriciously 
freaked  with  smuts ;  and  in  her  hand  a 
bouquet  of  choice  hot  -  house  flowers, 
which,  with  a  forethought  and  self-con- 
sciousness of  dirt  not  to  be  too  much  com- 
mended, she  is  shielding  from  contact 
with  her  dusky  fingers,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  the  tail  of  her 
hardly  less  dusky  gown  —  flowers  such 
as  used  to  be  Joan's  daily  bread ;  flowers 
such  as  she  never  sees  now  save  in  envi- 
ous dreams.  In  a  moment  she  is  off  the 
music-stool.  In  a  moment  they  are  all 
up  and  out  of  their  chairs,  and  crowding 
round  Sarah. 

"  Where  are  they  from  ?  " 

"  For  whom  are  they  ? " 

"  Who  brought  them  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  fate  it  is  Jackson !  "  cries 
Bell,  with  a  rapturous  simper ;  "the  idea 
of  his  daring! — and  I  told  him  as  plainly 
as  I  could  speak  that  he  was  not  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind — the  youngest  sub- 
altern in  the  regiment !  " 

Di's  big  blue  eyes  are  fixed  rather 
wistfully  with  a  faint  hope  upon  Micky's 


face  ;    but,  alas  !    there  is  no  conscious- 
ness on  that  large  and  bovine  expanse. 

"If  you  please,  !m,"  says  Sarah,  as 
soon  as  they  will  allow  her  to  speak  — 
conscientiously  holding  the  nosegay  at 
arms'-length  —  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  sniff 
its  perfume  —  "  if  you  please,  'm,  I  was  to 
say  that  they  are  for  Miss  Joan,  from  the 


"  From  the  Abbey  !  "  cries  Bell,  in  a 
disgusted  tone,  falling  back  into  her 
chair,  and  turning  as  many  colors  as  a 
dead  mackerel  ;  "  then  it  is  not  Jackson, 
after  all!" 

"Is  the  colonel  down?  did  he  bring 
them  himself?  when  did  he  come?  "  cries 
Mrs.  Moberley,  volleying  question  after 
question  ;  while  the  fatness  of  her  cheeks 
is  unable  wholly  to  veil  the  triumphant 
fire  of  her  eyes. 

"It  was  not  the  colonel,  'm;  it  was 
one  of  the  grooms  !  "  answers  Sarah,  de- 
livering up  the  flowers  into  their  owner's 
most  ready  hands,  and  retreating  to  the 
door. 

"Did  you  give  him  a  glass  of  beer? 
I  hope  you  gave  him  a  glass  of  beer  !  " 
cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice;  pursuing  her  now-departed  hand- 
maid with  a  hospitable  scream. 

"  I  hope  not,  for  his  sake,  poor  devil!  " 
says  Micky,  with  a  noisy  laugh;  "you 
must  excuse  my  laughing,  but  you  people 
really  have  the  worst  small-beer  in  Eu- 
rope! where  on  earth  do  you  get  it 
from  ?  " 

Absorbed  as  Joan  is  in  the  joy  of  her 
posy,  she  cannot  resist  lifting  her  eyes  to 
give  him  one  glance  of  silent  indignation  ; 
but  Mrs.  Moberley  begins  a  weak  and 
long-winded  explanation  of  how  it  used  to 
come  from  the  Blue  Posts  ;  and  though  it 
is  mostly  sour  now,  yet  that  the  old  -man 
is  as  honest  an  old  man  as  you  would  see 
in  a  summer  day,  etc.,  etc. 

Joan  has  turned  away  to  the  window 
to  gloat  over  her  treasures,  ashamed  that 
any  one  should  see  the  joy  painted  on  all 
her  face. 
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"If  it  came  from  Covent  Garden," 
says  Di,  joining  her,  "it  could  not  have 
cost  him  a  penny  less  than  a  gumea! 
Bobby  Butler's  that  he  gave  Bell  for  the 
Fryars'  New-Year's  Ball  came  to  fifteen 
shillings!  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  it 
was  not  half  so  big  or  so  choice  as  this. 

"A  guinea  1  fifteen  shillings?"  cries 
Micky,  contemptuously;  "you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  did  not  cost  him  a  pen- 
ny! of  course  it  came  out  of  their  own 
houses;  the  only  wonder  is,  that  he  did 
not  think  of  so  obvious  an  attention  b 

fore  " 

'"'I  wonder,"  says  Bell,  advancing 
with  inquisitive  haste  to  join  her  sister 
and  cousin-"  I  wonder  if  there  is  not  a 
note  among  them?  in  novels  there  always 
is  a  lillet-doux  under  the  leaves— do  look, 
Joan-nay"  (giggling,  as  Joan  turns 
away  with  reddened  cheeks  and  an  an- 
gry "Pooh!"),  "now  I  am  sure  that 
there  is,  and  that  she  is  trying  to  find  it 
without  our  seeing!  " 

"Examine  it  for  yourself,  then  1 "  cries 
Joan,  tragically,  holding  out  her  nosegay, 
yielding  it  to  Bell's  ravaging,  desecrating 
hands;  and  looking  ou  with  an  inward 
writhing  as  her  cousin  lifts  each  airy 
petal,  parts  each  slender  stem  to  peep, 
and  dig,  and  ferret  between.  In  vain. 

« I  never  can  see  the  object  of  cram- 
ming bouquets  full  of  this  stuff!  "  says 
Micky,  in  a  hold-cheap  voice;  spitefully 
touching  with  his  solid  forefinger  a  fra- 
gile spray  of  maidenhair ;  "  it  dies  before 
you  can  say '  knife,'  and  shrivels  up  to  an 
unsightly  little  black  wisp." 

"  I  suppose  that  we  have  seen  the  last 
of  them  now,"  says  Bell,  with  envious 
tone,  reluctantly  restoring  her  scented 
load.— "I  suppose,  Joan,  that  you  wil 
take  them  up  to  your  room  now,  and 
keep  them  there !  " 

"Put  them  into  your  jug,"  says  Di, 
kindly;  "I  should— and  cut  their  stalks 
every  day;  your  room  will  smell  like  a 
greenhouse ! " 

"Why  should  I  be  so  greedy?  "  says 
Joan,  with  reluctant  magnanimity ;  "  why 


should  not  we  all  have  the  benefit  of  them  ? 
—that  is  "  (retreating  a  little,  and  holding 
up  her  hand  as  a  shield  against  Micky, 
who  is  advancing  his  blunt  nose,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  burying  it  among  the 
orchids  and  gardenias),  "that  is— all  we 
inmates  of  the  house." 

"I  wish,"  says  Bell,  recovering  her 
complexion  and  her  interest  in  the  siib- 
ject— "  I  wish  that  some  one  would  in- 
duce Sarah  to  be  dressed  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  to-day;  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
look  in,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  to 
be  thanked!" 

"  If  you  want  her  to  be  spoken  to, 
my  dear,"  replies  Mrs.  Moberley,  in  a 
whining  tone,  with  her  eyes  aimlessly 
fixed  on  the  blind,  which  is  pulled  up 
awry,  and  on  which  ancient  rain-stains 
make  a  yellow  zigzag,  "you  must  do  it 
yourself,  for  I  tell  you  plainly  I  dare  not! 
it  is  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  as  they 
say;  she  would  make  no  more  of  giving 
me  warning  than  I  should  of  blowing  my 
nose  1    I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
the  girls  are  coming  to!    As  Mrs.  Green 
said  the  other  day,  there  are  no  girls  any- 
where!" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  next  day  is  Sunday— a  day  to 
which  Joan  has  been  looking  forward 
with  some  dread,  as  it  is  to  witness  her 
debut  at  the  Helmsley  garrison  church, 
which  her  cousins  weekly  frequent  with 
pious    regularity,   winter    and    summer, 
come  rain,  come  shine.    For  the  : 
four  Sundays  of  her  stay  with  them  s 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  this  ordeal: 
firstly  by  a  headache ;  secondly,  by  a 
ostentatiously-displayed  cold;  thirdly, by 
a  wet  day,  and  the  plea  of  easily-spoiled 
crape;  and,  fourthly,  by  feigned  over-f. 
ti<me  from  a  long  walk  on  the  previous 
day.    But  this  morning  all  these  pretext 
fail  her.     She  has  plainly  no  cold,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  for  any  one  wit 
such  clearly  bright  eyes  and  such  d 
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cately  healthy  cheeks  to  lay  claim  to  a 
headache.  It  is  not  raining,  and  she 
took  no  walk  yesterday  ;  to  worship  God 
with  the  soldiers  must  she  therefore  una- 
voidably go.  Three  miles  there  and  three 
miles  hack,  and  for  all  that  distance  no 
more  shade  than  you  could  cover  with  a 
penny-piece.  A  hot  May  sun  brazenly 
staring,  and  a  graceless  wind  catching  up 
the  dust  in  its  spiteful  hands  and  thrust- 
ing it  down  your  reluctant  throat  and 
into  your  winking  eyes.  A  day  like  a 
handsome  shrew,  goodly  to  look  at,  fresh 
and  finely  tinted,  hateful  to  feel. 

Mrs.  Moberley,  whose  fondness  for 
the  military  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
her  daughters,  has  set  off  half  an  hour 
earlier  to  "  take  her  time,"  as  she  says. 
By-and-by  they  overtake  her,  "  larding," 
like  Falstaff,  "  the  lean  earth,"  the  wind 
faithfully  outlining  her  bounteous  form 
as  she  struggles  against  it,  and  her  shawl 
forming  a  playful  balloon  at  her  back — 
"  faint  yet  pursuing." 

As  they  pass  a  quiet  little  church  with 
bells  invitingly  ringing,  Joan  makes  a 
despairing  stand,  weary  of  the  unend- 
ing struggle  with  her  heavy  crape  tail, 
which  will  decline  from  her  arm  into  the 
dust,  most  weary  of  the  sun,  the  blast, 
the  audacious  fat  flies. 

"  Why  should  not  we  go  in  here  ? " 
she  asks,  looking  longingly  at  the  gray 
wails  and  the  arched  door. 

"  Nobody  does,"  replies  Bell,  trench- 
antly quickening  her  pace ;  "  none  of 
them  do.  Sometimes  they  go  to  St. 
Chad's  in  the  afternoon  because  the  mu- 
sic is  good,  but  never  here" — (nodding 
contemptuously  at  the  despised  place  of 
worship). — "  One  sees  nothing  but  a  few 
fusty  tradespeople." 

They  have  reached  the  haven  at  length, 
and  are  deposited  in  a  pew,  three  in  a 
row ;  Joan,  more  in  accordance  with 
their  wishes  than  her  own,  between  her 
two  cousins,  a  pew  with  a  first-rate  pros- 
pect. From  it  one  can  see  soldiers  in 
profile,  soldiers  in  rear,  soldiers  in  three- 
quarter.  The  Misses  Moberley,  having 


hurried  through  their  preliminary  prayer 
and  smoothed  their  refractory  locks  and 
feathers,  are  now  prepared  for  devotion 
and  enjoyment;  nor  are  they  selfishly 
anxious  to  keep  either  their  pleasure  or 
their  information  to  themselves.  In  what- 
ever ignorance  of  the  domestic  details  of 
the  170th  Joan  has  entered  the  church, 
they  are  determined  that  she  shall  leave 
it  in  no  such  case. 

]?rom  the  moment  of  their  establish- 
ment in  the  pew  she  is  subject  to  an  al- 
ternate nudging  and  loud  whispering  into 
her  reluctant  ears.  ''Do  you  see  that 
woman  coming  up  the  chancel  in  the 
prune  silk  ?  That  is  Mrs.  Simpson  ;  her 
husband  is  adjutant.  She  gave  a  garden- 
party  the  other  day,  and  asked  everybody 
but  us.  It  poured  with  rain ;  we  were 
so  glad."  From  the  other  side  :  "  That 
is  Mrs.  Allen  in  the  fifth  pew  on  the  left 
in  the  side  aisle  ;  she  never  returned  our 
cah1.  She  gives  herself  great  airs  because 
the  general  once  sent  his  carriage  for 
her."  This  last  piece  of  information  is 
conveyed  in  so  raised  a  key  that  Joan 
looks  apprehensively  round  and  cries, 
"Sh!" 

The  entrance  of  clergy  and  choir 
causes  a  slight  lull  in  the  conversation. 
Everybody  stands  up:  in  this  position 
many  new  discoveries,  as  to  who  is  in 
church  and  who  is  not,  are  made.  The 
organ  plays,  •  the  exhortation  is  read. 
By-and-by  they  reach  the  Litany.  With 
face  down  sunk  on  her  slender  black-clad 
hands,  Joan  is  joining  with  more  heart- 
felt earnestness  than  ever  in  her  life  be- 
fore in  the  congregational  cry  of  "  Good 
Lord  deliver  us !  "  She  has  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  it  is  from  Portland  Villa,  from 
Bell,  from  squalor,  from  little  sordid 
trials  and  mean  afflictions  that  she  is  beg- 
ging to  be  delivered.  As  she  so  pitifully 
and  yearningly  prays,  she  lifts  her  face, 
and  her  sad  look  wanders  idly  round  the 
strange,  unfriendly  church,  and  over  the 
many  strange,  unfriendly  faces — they  are 
so  many,  and  not  one  friend  among  them 
all.  Her  eyes  move  indifferently,  inat- 
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tentively,  from  one  to  the  other  in  lack- 
lustre survey,  when  suddenly  they  stop, 
and  a  little  flash  of  clear,  bright  joy  darts 
into  their  dolorous  blue  depths. 

Is  not  that  a  friend  who,  so  far  away, 
so  almost  out  of  sight,  so  nearly  hidden 
by  the  intervening  red  bodies  of  Micky, 
Jackson,  and  half  a  dozen  other  light- 
infantry,  is  leaning  his  sunshiny  head 
against  a  stone  pillar  in  abstract  medita- 
tion or  in  sleep  ?  One  can  see  nothing 
of  him  but  his  back — a  good,  vigorous 
flat  back — and  the  satiny  sweep  of  his 
straight,  brown  locks.  Has  he  come  to 
Helmsley  church  to  be  thanked  for  his 
nosegay  ?  for  it  is  "Wolferstan  I  No  sooner 
has  she  recognized  him  than  she  stoops 
her  head  again,  and  hides  the  cheeks  that 
she  feels  have  grown  suddenly  warmly 
pink,  on  her  open  prayer-book,  while 
above  the  drone  of  the  clergyman  and 
the  monotonous  chorister  voices  she  hears 
the  beating  of  her  own  loud  heart. 

"I  am  too  glad!  "  she  says  to  herself, 
shrinking  frightened  from  the  unused  sen- 
sation of  joy — "much  too  glad.  "Why 
should  I  be  ?  there  is  no  reason — none !  " 

Anon  she  steals  another  look.  He 
has  turned  his  profile  toward  her  and  his 
roving  eye  is  wandering  over  the  bent 
heads  of  the  kneeling  worshipers  in  evi- 
dent search.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
he :  that  broad  gray  eye,  bold  and  mirth- 
ful, the  clear  window  to  such  a  goodly 
prosperous  house,  the  de  coupe  nostril,  the 
debonnair  lips,  the  shorn  square  chin. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  am  dreadful- 
ly glad,"  she  says  to  herself,  remorsefully, 
"and  why  in  Heaven's  name  should  I  be  ?  " 

So  she  resolutely  and  ruthlessly  keeps 
her  eyes  hidden  and  averted  from  that 
pleasant  sight,  nor  takes  one  other  glance. 
That  is,  not  till  the  very  end ;  not  till — at 
the  welcome  signal  of  the  benediction — 
all,  both  wakeful  and  sleepful,  have  sprung 
alertly  to  their  feet.  Then  she  lets  her 
looks  stray  hastily  once  again  to  the  dis- 
tant pillar.  Has  he  seen  her  ?  Probably 
not.  His  part  of  the  church  is  drained  by 
a  distant  door.  He  will  probably  depart 


without  ever-  having  been  aware  of  her 
neighborhood. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  she  says,  in- 
wardly ;  but,  even  while  so  thinking,  her 
fingers  fidget  uneasily  with  her  prayer- 
book.  Tall  as  she  is,  she  raises  herself 
furtively  a  little  on  her  toes — her  one 
chance  of  being  discovered  lies  in  her 
height  and  her  black  weeds. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  Joan," 
says  Bell,  in  a  final  whisper,  noting  her 
cousin's  restlessness.  "  "We  always  let 
them  go  out  first — they  pass  by  this  pew 
— here  they  come,  how  their  swords  clat- 
ter!" 

At  length — at  length — in  the  wake  of 
many  red  tunics,  they  leave  the  church 
and  reach  the  porch,  only  to  find  ft  filled 
with  a  discomfited  crowd.  For  the  face 
of  the  day  is  changed;  the  brazen  sun, 
the  sickly  glare,  are  gone — effaced  by  one 
giant  rain-cloud  which  has  swept  over  the 
sky  and  is  angrily  hurling  its  watery  load 
to  earth  ;  the  wind,  lowered,  but  not  yet 
sunk,  and  still  spiteful  as  ever,  is  driving 
the  heavy  drops  into  the  faces  and  against 
the  Sunday  clothes  of  the  shrinking  towns- 
folk in  the  porch. 

Those  who,  prophetically  wise,  have 
brought  mackintoshes  or  water-proofs  with 
them,  are  complacently  enduing  them. 
Those  who  have  not,  are  enviously  eying 
them.  Among  the  latter  class  is  the  Mo- 
berley  family.  No  protection  whatever 
against  the  weather  have  they,  but  flimsi- 
est, gaudiest  parasols ;  and  on  poor  Diana's 
head  flourishes  the  beloved  plume  of  para- 
dise, which,  every  Sunday,  moves  from 
her  hat  to  her  bonnet,  and  every  Monday 
moves  back  again  from  her  bonnet  to  her 
hat. 

"It  is  good  weather  for  young  ducks, 
and  that  is  all  that  one  can  say !  "  says  Mrs. 
Moberley,  with  her  usual  slipshod,  happy- 
go-lucky  philosophy,  gazing  at  the  mad 
little  muddy  river  which  is  racing  down 
the  church-path. 

Joan's  eyes  are  directed — not  toward 
the  hostile  weather — but  toward  the  people 
still  issuing  from  the  church.  Alas !  they 
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have  all  come  forth  now ;  even  the  gal- 
leries and  organ-loft  are  emptied  and  he  is 
not  among  them.  Her  prognostic  is  ful- 
filled— he  has  departed  without  ever  sus- 
pecting her  nearness.  As  she  so  thinks, 
with  a  private  low  sigh,  her  attention  and 
her  eyes  are  hoth  recalled  by  a  hasty, 
breathless  voice  at  her  ear.  It  is  Micky, 
who,  with  rain-drops  racing  down  his 
nose,  with  deeper  red  stains  on  his  wet 
red  tunic,  panting,  yet  triumphant,  stands 
before  her  with  a  large  umbrella  in  his 
hand. 

"  Miss  Dering — you  have  no  umbrella ! 
— I  saw  that  you  had  not — I  have  been  to 
fetch  one  for  you — sexton's  house — sex- 
ton's wife — hold  it  over  you — no  chance 
of  its  clearing — set  off  at  once !  " 

"My  aunt  has  no  umbrella  either," 
answers  Joan,  coldly,  shrinking  back  far- 
ther into  the  shelter  of  the  porch. 

"What  does  he  care  for  that?"  says 
Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  good-humored 
chuckle. — Never  mind,  my  dear.  I  am 
not  sugar  or  salt  either." 

"But  Bell — Di — the  alpacas!"  cries 
Joan,  looking  round  with  hasty  wistful- 
ness,  and  greedily  snatching  at  the  near- 
est excuse. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  divide  my- 
self and  my  umbrella  by  three ! "  says 
Micky,  jocosely,  having  recovered  his 
breath  and  his  coherence,  "  but,  as  I  can- 
not, I  must  repeat  my  offer." 

"  Never  mind  us !  "  says  Diana,  stoical- 
ly, winking  away  a  very  small  tear,  which 
had  been  called  into  being  by  the  callous 
indifference  to  her  fate  displayed  by  her 
old  friend.  "  He  is  quite  right — you  are 
of  much  more  consequence." 

"  Get  along  with  you !  "  says  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, heartily,  giving  her  a  little  friendly 
push,  never  doubting  that  a  compunctious 
delicacy  is  the  only  motive  for  her  niece's 
hanging  back,  "  we  must  take  our  chance, 
and  as  to  the  alpacas — why,  your  crape 
would  buy  them  over  and  over  again!  " 

Thus  urged  and  encouraged  by  her 
relatives,  what  remains  for  Joan  to  do  but 
to  step  out  into  the  large,  resolute  rain 


under  the  aagis  of  the  sexton's  wife's 
roomy  umbrella?  She  does  it  as  loathly 
as  a  cat  would.  Up  the  swimming  church- 
path,  through  the  church-gate,  out  into 
the  swimming  road.  At  least  the  choking 
dust  which  rose  to  one's  eyes  is  changed 
to  mud,  which  can  assault  one  no  higher 
than  one's  ankles. 

In  wrathful — if  ungratefully  irration- 
ally wrathful — silence,  Joan  stalks  along, 
and,  though  his  legs  are  longer  than  hers, 
he  has  some  ado  to  keep  up  with  her 
without  degenerating  into  a  run.  At 
last: 

"Do  not  you  think,"  says  Micky,  in 
mild  remonstrance — (for,  in  a  tete-d-tete, 
the  swagger  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
invariable  Moberley  support  and  applause 
alone  maintains  wholly  disappears) — "  do 
not  you  think  that  if  you  walk  so  very 
fast  you  will  be  out  of  breath  before  you 
reach  Portland  Villa?" 

"  Thank  you,  no." 

"  Do  you  call  it  quite  three  miles  to 
Helmsley  ? "  pursues  Mr.  Brand,  trying 
to  be  conversationally  agreeable  on  indif- 
ferent subjects.  "  I  should  think  that  it 
could  not  be  more  than  two  and  three- 
quarters." 

"  Quite  three — more  than  three !  " 
replies  Joan,  with  a  despondent  glance 
at  the  long  stretch  of  wet,  straight  road 
before  her.  "I  think"  (diffidently)— 
"  that  if  you  would  allow  me  to  come  a 
little  nearer  to  you  I  could  protect  you 
better ;  the  points  of  the  umbrella  are 
dripping  on  to  your  shoulder." 

"  Thank  you !  "  (very  hastily).  "  It 
is  of  no  consequence." 

"  You  "  (with  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion)— "  you  would  not  like  to  take  my 
arm,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Thank  y.ou,  no  !  " 

A  silence.  Still  mightily  striding 
through  the  storm. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
others?"  begins  Micky  again  presently, 
with  an  air  of  complacency.  "  I  hope 
they  are  not  getting  a  drenching." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  well  help 
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it,"  replies  Joan,  dryly ;  "  and  Diana  had 
a  cold  already." 

"  Poor  girl  1  "  (in  a  tone  of  ostenta- 
tious indifference) ;  "how  very  unlucky!  " 

Through  the  bleak  suburbs  between 
the  scaffolding-poles  and  the  forlorn  brick- 
heaps  they  are  passing,  when  another 
noise  mixes  with  that  of  the  rain  and  the 
wind  in  their  ears.  A  noise  of  wheels 
coming  up  behind  them — some  happy 
person  who  has  a  carriage,  and  presum- 
ably has  not  a  Micky,  bowling  safely  and 
dryly  home  from  church.  As  the  wheels 
come  up  with  them  their  noise  ceases. 
The  happy  person  is  apparently  stopping 
beside  them.  In  quick  wonder,  just  fla- 
vored with  an  unlikely  hope,  Joan  looks 
round,  in  time  to  see  Wolferstan  throw- 
ing the  reins  to  his  groom,  and  jumping 
down  out  of  his  phaeton  into  the  mud ', 
on  his  figure  is  a  wet  great-coat,  and  on 
his  face  a  rather  displeased  expression  of 
pleasure. 

"  Miss  Bering,  will  you  allow  me  to 
take  you  home  ?  at  least,  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  yourself  drier — may  I  help  you 
in  at  once?  that  is,  of  course,  unless" 
(with  a  slight  and  sulky  glance  at  Micky) 
"  you  prefer  walking." 

"Is  it  likely?"  she  answers,  with  a 
smile  all  sunshine — not  mixed  with  sun- 
shine and  rain  like  his ;  "  am  I  quite  a 
fish,  to  be  so  fond  of  the  water  ? "  and  so 
gives  him  her  hand ;  and  setting  her  light 
foot  on  the  step  springs  gayly  in,  leaving 
Micky  un  thanked,  alone,  with  his  giant 
umbrella,  in  the  mire. 

How  one's  point  of  view  changes ! 
Five  minutes  ago,  Joan  was  ready  to  main- 
tain that  there  were  nearer  four  than 
three  miles  between  Helmsley  and  Port- 
land Villa ;  now  she  is  prepared  to  swear 
that  there  are  not  more  than  two,  and  of 
those  two,  one,  through  her  ill-advised 
hasty  striding,  is  already  overpast. 

"  You  never  walked  with  me  under 
an  umbrella !  "  is  Wolf  erstan's  first  re- 
proachful observation,  as  through  the 
storm  they  merrily  fly. 

"It  was  always  fine  weather  when  I 


was  with  you,"  replies  Joan ;  nor,  until 
she  has  uttered  it,  does  she  see  the  double 
meaning  of  the  answer. 

"  Under  an  umbrella,"  repeats  Wol- 
ferstan, frowning  a  little ;  the  idea  evi- 
dently rankling  in  his  mind ;  "  there  is 
such  intimacy  in  an  umbrella." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  answers  Joan,  shud- 
dering a  little  at  the  recollection  of  Micky's 
eyes  amorously  glowering  at  her  from 
beneath  the  great  cotton  mushroom. 

"  What  a  pace  you  must  have  walked 
at  I "  continues  the  young  man,  still 
chafing;  "whose  fault  was  that — yours 
or  his  ? " 

"Mine." 

"  You  must  have  run." 

"  I  did  nearly." 

"  I  should  have  overtaken  you  long 
ago,"  says  Anthony,  with  an  air  of  irri- 
tation, "  only  that  I  was  fool  enough  to 
wait  at  the  church — I  forgot  all  about 
that  other  door." 

"  You  saw  me  in  church,  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  not  till  the  sermon  "  (in  an 
aggrieved  voice). 

"  Ah  I  I  saw  you  in  the  Litany  "  (with 
a  soft  tone  of  superiority). 

How  quickly  the  horse  is  trotting !  At 
this  rate  in  five  minutes  they  will  be  at 
Portland  gate.  How  smartly  they  pass 
through  the  slackening  rain,  while  the 
boisterous  wind  sings  with  uncouth  jol- 
lity in  their  ears ! 

"  What  a  long  time  it  seems  since  I 
was  here  last! "  says  Wolferstan,  presently, 
looking  affectionately  at  the  wet  May  gar- 
lands in  the  hedges — at  the  roadside  trees 
— at  the  flat  green  fields. 

"Exactly  a  month — four  weeks  yes- 
terday," answers  Joan.  Then,  seeing  on 
his  face  more  complacency  at  the  accu- 
racy of  her  memory  than  she  thinks  either 
wholesome  or  desirable,  she  hastens  to 
add:  "I  have  a  wonderful  memory  for 
small  incidents ;  it  is  a  month  since  you 
were  here ;  three  weeks  since  the  piano- 
tuner  ;  ten  days  since  the  sweeps." 

The  complacency  disappears,  as  she 
had  meant  it.  The  greatest  coxcomb 
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cannot  be  too  much  exalted  by  being 
bracketed  with  a  piano-tuner  and  sweeps. 

"  Four  weeks,  instead  of  the  one  that 
I  meant,"  he  says,  reflectively.  "  Do  you 
know  why  it  has  been  four  weeks  instead 
of  one  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  answers,  sedately,  "  I 
know." 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  were  better  amused 
where  you  were." 

He  shakes  his  head. 

""Wrong.  Not  but  what  I  was  very 
much  amused  too,"  he  adds,  conscien- 
tiously ;  "  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  mostly 
am.  For  my  part "  (with  a  light  laugh), 
"I  should  like  to  live  forever;  the  lon- 
ger my  innings  are  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased ;  but  .that  was  not  the  reason." 

She  is  silent. 

"  Why  do  not  you  ask  me  what  it 
was  ? "  he  asks  in  a  sort  of  pet — "  when 
you  see  that  I  am  longing  to  be  ques- 
tioned ?  You  might  have  the  civility  to 
oblige  me." 

"  Suppose  that  I  do  not  care  to  hear  ? " 
she  says,  with  a  small,  fine  smile. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  care,"  he  answers, 
gayly.  "  Whether  you  care  or  not  you 
must  hear.  Are  you  listening  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know,"  he  goes  on,  becoming 
grave  and  speaking  seriously,  "  I  am  sure 
1  told  you  that  I  have  no  great  belief  in 
myself.  I  have  never  had  much  reason 
for  any;  and  you  disbelieved  in  me  so 
thoroughly,  too,  that  I  thought,  perhaps, 
after  all,  you  might  be  right." 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  know,"  he  continues,  red- 
dening slightly  and  speaking  quickly,  "I 
wish  you  would  not  make  me  tell  you 
these  sort  of  humiliating  things,  but  you 
do.  Do  you  know  that  more  than  once 
I  have  been  ready  to  cut  my  throat  about 
a  woman  on  Monday,  and  by  Saturday 
have  forgotten  what  shape  her  nose 


"  I  quite  believe  it "  (very  dryly). 

"  I  thought — no,  I  did  not  think — I 


had  a  faint  hope  that  this — this  attack 
might  be  something  of  the  same  kind ;  at 
least,  thought  I,  I  would  give  myself  the 
chance — " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week—" 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  week,"  she 
says,  speaking  with  a  red  smile  and  a 
pretty  curly  lip — "  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  my  nose  was  growing  an  indistinct 
memory ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
you  were  not  quite  sure  that  I  had  a  nose ; 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week — " 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  week,"  in- 
terrupts Anthony,  taking  the  worda  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  looking  down  on  her 
boldly  and  fondly  with  his  happy  gray 
eyes,  "  I  began  to  blame  all  eyes  that  were 
not  blue ;  and  yet  it  would  be  monoto- 
nous if  they  were  all  blue,  would  not  it  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  I  got  into 
the  train — wild,  tout.'1'1 

"  Voild  tout,  indeed !  "  says  Joan,  with 
half  a  laugh,  and  half  a  sigh,  "for  here 
we  are." 

It  is  true.  They  have  reached  the 
gate,  through  the  bars  of  which  six  black 
retrousse  faces  are  gravely  regarding 
them.  The  rain  has  ceased,  the  great  sun 
is  blithely  shouldering  aside  the  sulky 
clouds,  the  gutters  run  less  madly  down 
the  road,  the  stooped  flowers  and  the 
lashed  grasses  begin  to  think  of  raising 
themselves  again. 

"  See  how  fine  it  is,"  says  Wolferstan, 
directing  her  attention  to  the  young  laugh 
which  is  beginning  to  break  gently  out 
over  earth's  face.  "Why  may  not  we 
lengthen  a  little  our  drive  ?  " 

"  On  the  other  hand,  why  should  we  ? " 
she  answers. 

There  is  that  in  her  voice  which  makes 
him  feel  that  further  pressing  would  be 
useless;  her  tone  is  so  low  that  it  is 
almost  drowned  by  the  voices  of  the 
dogs,  who  by  this  time  have  issued  from 
the  gate,  and,  thankful  for  anything  which 
is  likely  to  disperse  the  ennui  attendant 
on  Sunday,  are  giving  a  hideous  out-door 
concert  round  the  ill-starred  vehicle. 
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Two  are  jumping  teasingly  up   at  the 
horse's  nose,  three  are  making  playi' 
snaps  at  his  heels,   while  Mr    Brown 
standing  on  his  hind-legs,  in  which  biped 
attitude  he  looks  like  a  very  pain  man, 
with  one  fore-paw  on  the  axle  of 
wheel,  is  peering  upward  with  his  near- 
sighted eyes  to  see  who  the  i™f 8  ° 
the  carriage  are.    In  silence  Wolferstan 
lifts  his  young  companion  down  to  earth 
She  had  meant  to  jump  from  the  high 
wheel,  but  he  has  baffled  her  by  taking 
her  in  his  arms.    He  is  following  her  now 
into  the  house.    Becoming  aware  of  his 
intention,  she  turns  and  faces  him. 

"  You  are  coming  in  ? "  she  says,  doubt- 
fully, standing  in  the  gateway  as  if 
hinder  his  entrance. 

"I  think  so,"  he  answers,  mod 
"am  I  not?" 

For  an  instant  she  stands  irresolul 
the  bluff  wind  making  her  heavy  gown 
and  her  lithe  body  sway  a  little,  li 
tall,  pale  flower,  and  the  blood  sending 
crimson  messages  up  into  her  cheeks. 
Then  she  speaks. 

"If  you  like,  and  on  one  condition. 
"  What  condition  ? "  (laughing) ;  "  that 
it  is  the  last  offense  of  the  kind  ? " 
"  No,  not  that." 
"What  then?" 

"You  may  come,"  she  says,  turmni 
her  very-much-in-earnest  eyes  and  her 
face  swept  by  a  great  carnation  flush  t< 
his,  "on  condition  that  you  promise  not 
to  stay  to  luncheon." 
He  looked  surprised. 
"  I  promise." 
"However    much    they    may    pre 

you?" 
"  Yes." 
"  Not    pie-crust    promise— mind— a 

real,  solemn,  binding  oath? " 
"  A  real,  solemn,  binding  oath 
She  draws  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
«  Then  you  may  come  and  welcome  1 
He  laughs  dryly. 
"You  are  very  hospitable! 
"It  is  the  truest  hospitality! 
answers. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


ACCOMPANIED  by  a  vanguard,  rear- 
guard, and  body-guard  of  little  dogs  all 
fantastically  dancing  round  and  squeakmg 
with  ecstasy  over  their  recovered  Joan 
(for  though  they  sometimes  show  t 
affection  injudiciously,  yet,  indeed,  they 
love  her  very  dearly),  Wolferstan  makes 
his  first  entry  into  Portland  Villa.    Miss 
Dering  could  have  wished  that  the  smell 
of  roast-mutton  had  been  less  mightily 
and  universally  pervasive.     The  whole 
house  appears  to  have  turned,  in  honoi 
of  Wolferstan,  into  hot  mutton-fat.    , 
steals  a  covert  look  at  him  to  see  how  h 
is  bearing  it.    Manners  forbid  him  to  hole 
his  nose,  and  so  good  an  actor  is  he  that 
he  seems  to  be  inhaling  the  warm  tallow 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience  or  (3 

6  'The  drawing-room  is  undoubtedly  un- 
changed since  before  she  went  to  church, 
but  yet  it  seems  to  her  a  far  tawdrier 
little  desert  then  it  did  then ;  the  woolly 
antimacassar  more  faded,  the  spar  and 
Bohemian  glass  more  flinty  gimcrack, 
the  dust  on  the  carpet  a  fathom  deeper. 
She  sits  dejectedly  down  on  the  music- 
stool.    After  all,  though  the  music-stool 
gives  one  some  frights,  it  is  really  more 
dependable  than  most  of  the  other  chairs. 
He  stands  on  the  hearth-rug  racking  h 
brains  for  something  complimentary,  an< 
at  the  same  time  not  too  flagrant  y  un- 
truthful, to  say  about  the  apartment, 
us  look  wanders  round  in  the  vain  search 
for  something  to  commend,  it  falls  on  his 
own  flowers,  standing  in  a  gaudy  jug,  ai 
already  beginning  to  yellow  and  shrivel 
in  this  atmosphere  of  gas  and  mutton 

"Why  do  you  keep  them  here,  he 
asks,  in  a  discontented  voice,  <<  to  be  a 

house  of  entertainment  for  every  nose  m 
the  family?    I  meant  them  for  you 

«  Would  you  like  me  to  keep  them  in 
my  boudoir?"  she  asks,  with  gentle 
irony  "Do  not  you  know  that  poor 
people  must  have  their  luxuries  in  com- 
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mon?  In  poverty  there  can  be  no  pri- 
vacy." 

He  looks  dissatisfied. 

"  This  is  your  only  sitting-room, 
then  ?  "  in  a  voice  out  of  which  he  tries 
to  keep  the  disgusted  surprise. 

"  The  only  one." 

"  You  all  sit  in  it  always  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Mrs.  Moberley,  the  two  Misses  Mo- 
berley,  and  you? " 

"  Yes." 

"If  I  came  I  should  find  you  all 
here  ? " 

"  Yes." 

A  little  pause,  "Wolferstan's  eyes  un- 
comfortably taking  in  the  full  meanness, 
threadbareness,  vulgarity  of  the  little 
room.  Then  he  speaks,  in  a  low  and  al- 
most awe-struck  key : 

"Everyday  and  all  day  for  the  last 
month,  and  every  day  and  all  day  for  the 
next  month,  and  the  month  after  that, 
and  the  month  after  that  again — " 

"  Not  all  day,"  she  interrupts,  gen- 
tly; "sometimes  —  often — I  sit  in  my 
bedroom." 

"  By  way  of  an  improvement  ? "  in 
quick  and  ironical  interrogation. 

"I, am  rubbing  up  my  old  learning, 
such  as  it  is,"  she  answers,  smiling  a 
little,  "  and  one  must  be  alone  to  do 
that." 

Another  little  silence. 

"Is  this  to  go  on  forever?"  breaks 
out  the  young  man,  suddenly,  breathing 
short  and  quick  as  if  oppressed  by  some 
weight  (perhaps  it  is  the  tallow  that  is 
beginning  at  last  to  tell  upon  him). 

"  Nothing  goes  on  forever,"  she  an- 
swers, gravely.  "  It  is  this  thought  that 
I  think  would  keep  me  from  being  ever 
too  glad,  and  that  now  saves  me  from 
being  too  dismal." 

He  has  thrown  himself  on  the  little 
sofa,  and,  with  head  down-bent  and  hands 
thrust  disconsolately  through  his  hair,  is 
staring  blankly  at  the  carpet.  He  looks 
so  thoroughly  miserable,  that  Mr.  Brown, 
who  has  a  kind  heart,  goes  up  and  be- 


gins to  lick  the  end  of  his  nose  to  com- 
fort him. 

"  Sometimes,"  continues  Joan,  in  her 
soft,  sad  voice,  while  her  eyes  wander 
idly  out  through  the  window  to  the  grass- 
plot,  and  the  hedge  ablaze  in  new  green 
in  the  stormy  sunshine — "  sometimes  I 
wish  that  I  had  come  here  long  ago,  when 
I  was  a  child.  Sometimes  one  seems  old 
at  twenty ;  to  change  all  one's  likes  and 
dislikes ;  all  one's  points  of  view  and 
habits  of  thought;  but  then,  again" 
(shaking  her  head  slowly),  "  I  think  that 
— no,  it  is  best  as  it  is ;  I  have  those 
years  always  to  the  good ;  they  are  my 
honey  that  I  live  upon  now  in  this  my 
winter." 

He  has  lifted  his  head,  and,  as  she  so 
soberly  and  sweetl>  speaks,  an  idiotic 
and  unheard-of  longing  comes  over  him 
to  snatch  her  just  as  she  is,  sitting  poised 
on  her  rickety  music-stool  in  all  her  for- 
lorn black — to  snatch,  I  say,  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley's  niece  to  his  heart,  and,  piling  upon 
her  a  hundred  unseemly  fond  names,  ask 
her  to  let  him  try  to  make  life  summer 
again  to  her.  In  order  to  save  himself 
from  yielding  to  so  absurd  an  impulse,  he 
gets  up  hastily  and  walks  to  the  window. 
Through  his  heart  is  blowing  as  stormy 
a  wind  as  that  which  outside  is  fiercely 
showing  the  underside  of  all  the  leaves, 
and  making  the  tree-tops  bow  and  creak. 
By-and-by  he  turns  toward  her,  and 
speaks  abruptly : 

"Which  is  your  chair,  which  do  you 
usually  sit  in  ?  " 

"That  one,"  she  answers,  pointing. 

He  mistakes  the  direction  of  her  fin- 
ger, and  is  about  to  sit  down  on  an  ap- 
parently whole  and  healthy  chair,  when 
the  girl's  warning  cry  stops  him. 

"  Not  that  one,  not  that  one  !  It  is 
not  safe,  it  has  only  three  legs." 

"  Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  do 
they  keep  it  ? "  asks  Anthony,  in  genuine 
astonishment,  eying  the  decrepit  piece  of 
furniture  which  has  so  nearly  wrought 
his  woe. 

"There  are  so  few  without  it,"  re- 
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plies  Joan,  humbly,  looking  ruefully 
round  on  the  poor  and  scanty  household 
stuff. 

Whether  his  experience  of  the  one 
chair  has  inspired  him  with  a  rooted  dis- 
trust of  them  all,  or  whether  he  fears  a 
recurrence  .of  his  former  indescribable 
impulse,  is  unknown,  but  he  walks  again 
to  the  window  and  watches  the  Campi- 
doglio  cat,  who,  having  made  herself  into 
an  arch,  and  stiffened  her  tail  to  the  like- 
ness of  a  poker,  is  boxing  the  angry  dog's 
ears.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  utters 
an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  he  cries,  taming  to 
her  with  a  vexed  expression.  "  They  are 
back  already — how  quickly  they  must 
have  walked !  They  must  have  run  !  " 

He  says  it  in  all  innocence,  not  in  any 
way  connecting  their  speed  with  him- 
self; but  one  glance  at  Joan's  confused 
face,  shame-reddened  cheeks,  and  drooped 
eyes,  lets  light  in  upon  him.  It  is  to 
make  his  acquaintance  that  the  dauntless 
Moberleys  have  raced  through  the  mire. 

In  two  minutes  they  are  all  in  the 
room — all  three — yes,  even  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley.  If  she  had  taken  such  violent  exer- 
cise every  day  for  the  last  ten  years,  she 
would  not  now  be  the  sized  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley  that  she  is. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Colonel  Wolfer- 
stan  ? "  she  cries,  advancing  with  right 
hand  far  outstretched,  and  as  much 
warmth  of  greeting  as  if  he  were  a  long- 
lost  prodigal  son.  "  Very  glad  to  see 
you  in  my  house ;  though  it  is  the  first 
time,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  by 
manyl  You  do  not  know  my  girls,  I 
think  ?  No  ?  Never  happened  to  meet  ? 
My  eldest,"  proudly  producing  Bell ;  "  my 
youngest  1 "  affably  indicating  Di. 

"  We  have  often  felt  as  if  we  knew 
you,"  says  Bell,  in  a  languishing  tone, 
hazarding  a  glance  of  sugared  bashful- 
ness,  "meeting  you  so  often  in  society." 

"  Speak  for  yourself/Bell !  "  says  Di- 
ana, gruffly;  "I  never  thought  that  I 
knew  Colonel  Wolf  erstan — I  always  knew 
that  I  did  not." 


"  I  hope  you  will  always  know  me 
for  the  future,"  says  Anthony,  rather  em- 
barrassed between  an  intense  inclination 
to  laugh,  and  as  intense  a  compassion  for 
Joan.  "Fortunately,  down  here  I  have 
not  a  double  as  I  have  in  London,  where, 
in  consequence,  I  am  mostly  cut  by  the 
people  I  know,  and  greeted  by  the  people 
I  do  not  know." 

"How  awkward!"  sighs  Bell.  Her 
head  is  still  on  one  side,  and  her  voice 
like  that  with  which  the  wedded  turtle- 
dove in  the  wood  apostrophizes  her  mate. 

"  Micky  was  in  a  fine  fanteague  when 
we  met  him,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  in  a 
loud  and  perfectly  audible  aside  to  Joan, 
"  at  being  left  in  the  lurch.  Do  not  think 
that  I  blame  you,  child,"  noting  the  crim- 
son distress  of  her  niece's  face,  and  mis- 
taking the  cause;  "do  not  think  that  I 
blame  youl  Who  would  not  keep  a  dry 
skin  if  they  could  ? — For  my  part,"  turn- 
ing again  to  Wolferstan,  "  I  cannot  think 
how  you  could  tear  yourself  away  from 
town  just  at  this  gay  time ;  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  find  us  all  as  dull  as 
ditch-water." 

"  We  have  not  been  up  at  all  this 
year,"  says  Bell,  affectedly,  as  if  a  season 
were  with  her  an  annual  occurrence. 

"  We  never  do !  "  cries  Diana,  flush- 
ing. "Do  you  know,"  lifting  a  large 
pair  of  shy  eyes  to  their  guest's  face — "  do 
you  know  that  I  have  never  been  in  Lon- 
don in  my  life  ? " 

"  This  year,  at  least,  you  have  no 
loss,"  he  answers,  civilly.  "  The  heat  has 
been  something  unheard  of — ninety  in  the 
shade  the  day  I  came  down." 

"  You  do  not  say  so  !  "  says  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, in  a  high  staccato  key  of  astonish- 
ment. "We  have  been  regretting  that 
we  had  put  up  our  furs.  We  should  have 
had  them  out  again  only  that  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  take  them  out  of  the  camphor." 
A  moment  later — "  You  will  stay  to  din 
— luncheon,  I  mean — of  course.  I  must 
tell  Sarah  to  lay  another  place ;  you  will 
hardly  believe  it,  but  she  would  never  do 
it  out  of  her  own  head." 
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She  is  on  her  way  to  the  door  when, 
mindful  of  his  oath,  he  arrests  her  prog- 
ress. 

"  Thank  you  very  much — nothing  I 
should  like  better  I  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
impossible.  I — I— have  an  engagement 
at  home." 

"Now,  what  engagement  can  yon 
have  on  a  Sunday  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Moberley, 
with  affectionate  incredulity.  "I  will 
not  take  '  No ! '  We  can  offer  you  only  a 
plain  roast  leg  of  mutton  " — this  informa- 
tion at  least  is  needless — "  but  I  dare  say 
you  do  not  dislike  a  plain  joint  for  a 
change ! " 

u  I  love  it ! "  he  answers,  laughing, 
thankful  for  even  this  flimsy  excuse  to  in- 
dulge his  mirth,  which  otherwise  he  feels 
that  he  would  be  constrained  to  indulge 
without  a  pretext.  One  more  glance  at 
the  fat  pathos  of  Bell's  lackadaisical  peony 
face  will,  he  is  aware,  be  the  death  of 
him.  But,  in  mid-mirth,  he  suddenly 
stops ;  he  has  caught  one  look  of  Joan's 
face — her  face  of  abject  entreaty  and 
agonized  appeal — and  his  laughter  dies. 

Kebutting  with  civil  persistence  the 
importunities  of  Mrs.  Moberley  and  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  he  is  at  length  allowed  to 
depart. 

"Well,  we  do  really  know  him  at 
last  1  "  cries  Bell,  with  a  long  -  drawn 
breath  of  triumph,  before  he  is  well  out 
of  the  room;  "what  a  mercy  the  rain 
was !  " 

"  He  was  laughing  so  that  he  could 
hardly  speak,"  says  Diana,  in  a  mortified 
tone.  "I  watched  him  down  the  drive 
— he  was  shaking  all  over  I  " 

As  for  Joan,  she  has  rushed  up  to  her 
room,  and,  flinging  herself  on  the  bed,  has 
buried  her  miserable,  burning  face  on  the 
little  hard  pillow. 

"  It  will  kill  me ! "  she  says,  with 
strangled  sobs — strangled  for  fear  of  be- 
ing heard  through  the  thin  floor.  "  It 
will  kill  me !  as  long  as  they  did  not  know 
him,  it  was  bearable — henceforth,  it  will 
be  unbearable !  " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SINCE  that  dread  Sunday,  two  whole 
months  and  one  half  one  have  now  rolled 
by.  August  is  come :  the  month  on 
which  our  short  and  chilly  summer  gen- 
erally tries  to  concentrate  all  its  heat. 

This  year,  at  all  events,  the  sun  seems 
to  have  saved  all  his  ardor  till  now,  and 
to  be  pouring  forth  his  gathered  fierce- 
ness on  the  throbbing  heads  of  man  and 
beast ;  on  the  pining  flowers,  and  the  dull 
trees  that  have  lost  all  the  jocund  fresh- 
ness of  their  June  prime.  There  has  been 
no  rain  for  a  fortnight,  and  every  day — 
every  day  an  untiring,  sickly  stare  of  sun- 
shine. Joan's  little  attic-room,  with  its 
low  ceiling  seeming  to  press  down  on  her 
panting  face,  with  its  small  and  Windless 
window,  is  nothing  short  of  an  oven. 
Unspeakably  she  dreads  the  night,  which 
will  consign  her  to  it — the  sleepless  night, 
when,  gaspingly,  with  strained  eyes  she 
looks  for  the  dawn — the  dawn  that  no 
bird-voices  now  usher  in.  It  is  only  the 
comfortable  sound  of  the  far,  cold,  plung- 
ing sea  that  seems  to  keep  her  alive.  How 
far  rather  would  she  lie  all  night  on  the 
burned  grass  at  the  sun-dial  foot,  watched 
by  the  cool,  kind  stars  I 

"  No  one  who  lives  in  a  large  house 
has  any  idea  of  what  heat  is!  "  she  says 
to  herself,  sitting  nerveless  and  pallid 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  through 
which,  at  the  passing  of  every  harvest- 
wain,  or  more  briskly-rolling  carriage,  a 
great  choking  volley  of  white  dust  pours 
over  the  hedge  and  into  the  room.  For 
a  wonder,  she  has  the  apartment  to  her- 
self, and,  also,  for  a  wonder  she  is  idle. 
Joan  is  not  often  idle.  Witness  the  fre- 
quent darns  in  the  carpet ;  the  new  anti- 
macassars ;  the  girls'  new  bonnets ;  Mrs. 
Moberley's  new  evening  cap  (less  abun- 
dantly flowered,  of  a  soberer  style  of  ar- 
chitecture than  any  of  its  predecessors)  ; 
Diana's  thumbed  lesson-books.  For  the 
moment  she  is  absolutely  unemployed. 
Her  eyes  stray  with  a  wistful  languor  out 
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of  window  to  the  dancing  gnats,  and  the 
aere  hot  herbage,  and  her  figure,  which 
her  black  gown  fits  less  accurately  than 
it  did,  leans  dejectedly  back  in  her  chair. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  fat  upon  air ; 
and  during  this  hot  weather  her  palate 
absolutely  refuses  the  coarse  food  that  is 
offered  to  it.  Two  months  and  a  half, 
and  in  all  that  time  not  one  bright  spot ! 
And  yet  she  has  seen  "Wolferstan  1  How 
many  times?  She  is  too  hot  to  count, 
but  is  mistily  aware  that  if  she  added 
together  the  number  of  their  meetings 
they  would  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Not  one  bright  spot  1  She  mentally  cor- 
rects herself.  Yes,  one !  two,  even.  Once, 
when  suddenly  he  came  upon  her,  by  the 
wash  of  the  morning  waves,  and  yet  once 
again,  when  they  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
wood's  green  twilight,  and  looked  down 
the  foxglove's  speckled  throat.  But  his 
visits  here !  Hot  as  she  is,  a  still  hotter 
flush  steals  over  her  body  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

She  sits  up  and  gasps.  "Which  was 
worse,  the  day  on  which  Bell  asked  him 
for  his  photograph — forcing  her  own 
upon  him;  or  the  day  on  which  Sarah 
emptied  all  over  him  the  tepid,  lumpy, 
melted  butter  at  luncheon  ?  For  her  pre- 
cautions have,  been  vain.  He  has  lunched 
here ;  has  seen  the  table-cloth,  with  its 
veteran  stains ;  the  foggy  spoons ;  the 
jagged  cutlery ;  has  had  a  cracked  plate 
violently  thrust  upon  him  by  Sarah's 
raven-black  finger  and  thumb  ;  and  been 
hospitably  overloaded  with  underdone 
mutton,  which  he  was  equally  unable  to 
swallow  or  hide.  His  flowers,  too !  the 
divine  flowers  in  their  delicate  plenty  that 
he  so  often  sent  her,  until  one  day,  with 
miserable  scarlet  cheeks  and  lowered  eyes, 
with  halting  tongue  and  broken  voice, 
she  begged  him  to  desist. 

Flowers  are  messengers  from  heaven, 
but  even  they  may  be  too  dearly  bought. 
They  are  too  dearly  paid  for  at  the  price 
of  Bell's  envious  raillery,  Mrs.  Moberley's 
jovially  hopeful  prognostics,  and  Micky's 
angry  persiflage. 


Looking  back  on  the  past  twelve  weeks, 
what  has  she  left  her,  but  an  impression 
of  mortification,  onions,  and  purgatorial 
heat? 

Pshaw !  this  weather  is  asphyxiating  1 
She  whisks  about  her  pocket-handkerchief 
in  the  effort  to  make  a  little  air-current, 
but  in  vain.  This  is  in  the  morning,  and 
you  may  imagine  that  in  the  afternoon  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  cooler.  Yet  the 
afternoon  sees  Joan  trudging  along  the 
Helmsley  road.  What  was  her  idle,  pas- 
sive, shielded  morning  heat  compared  to 
her  active,  sun-struck  afternoon  heat  ? 

Mrs.  Moberley  is  spending  the  day 
with  a  friend.  Bell  is  in  bed  with  a  sick- 
headache;  it  seems  ill-natured  to  allow 
Diana  to  go  alone ;  and  to  Helmsley  some 
one  must  go,  to  remonstrate  with  the 
baker  on  leaving  the  establishment  bread- 
less. 

Oh,  why  could  not  he  have  chosen  a 
cooler  day  on  which  to  forget  their  dole 
of  loaves  ? 

In  spiritless  silence,  with  throbbing 
heads  and  powdery  feet,  and  faint  limbs, 
the  two  girls  take  their  way  along  the 
gridiron  of  the  high-road,  their  very 
brains  feeling  as  if  they  were  frying, 
bubbling,  steaming  in  their  heads.  They 
have  reached  the  town,  have  trodden 
the  hot  pavement,  have  done  their  errand, 
have  again  left  the  burning  flags,  and  are 
on  their  way  back  again.  Di  has  not 
even  had  spirit  to  peep  at  the  new  per- 
cales in  the  draper's  window,  or  give  one 
passing  glance  to  the  awkward  squad 
drilling  and  grilling  in  the  barrack-yard. 

Now  at  least  their  faces  are  turned 
homeward.  More  than  half  of  their  or- 
deal is  over.  They  are  about  midway 
between  Helmsley  and  home,  when  their 
burnt  and  dazzled  eyes  catch  sight  of  a 
carriage  involved  in  dust,  bowling  briskly 
along  to  meet  them :  a  well-turned-out 
London  carriage,  smart  servants,  sleek, 
lofty-mannered  horses. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Wolferstan  !  "  says  Diana, 
in  an  excited  voice,  a  ray  of  life  and 
animation  streaming  into  her  scorched, 
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fagged  face  ;  "  they  have  come  down  then, 
at  last !  I  wonder  will  she  bow  to  me  ?  " 

The  doubt  is  soon  solved.  As  the 
barouche  flashes  past,  its  sole  inmate — 
a  lady  luxuriously  stretched  under  a  big 
sun-shade,  amid  a  sea  of  muslins — leans 
forward  to  bow  and  smile  with  accented 
civility. 

"Is  the  world  coming  to  an  end?" 
cries  Diana,  standing  stock-still  in  the 
dust,  and  gazing  in  astonishment  after 
the  retreating  vehicle.  "  Mostly  she  looks 
as  if  she  were  not  aware  that  there  were 
such  people  on  the  earth's  face  1  At  this 
rate,  she  will  probably  soon  kiss  us." 

"  Was  that  Colonel  Wolferstan's  moth- 
er?" asks  Joan,  surprised;  having  re- 
ceived only  a  transient  impression  of 
white  veil,  yellow  hair,  and  pink  cheeks. 
"  Why,  she  looked  like  a  young  lady  1 " 

"  I  do  not  fancy  that  she  looks  very 
young  when  you  take  her  to  pieces,"  re- 
plies Diana,  sagely.  "  There's  a  good 
deal  about  her  that  does  not  belong  to 
her!  I  wish,"  she  adds,  regretfully, 
"that  it  was  not  so  hot!  I  look  so  like 
Bell  when  I  am  red  ;  I  hope  that  she  did 
not  mistake  me  for  her !  Do  you  think 
she  did?" 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely,"  replies 
Joan,  reassuringly,  feeling,  meanwhile, 
an  inward  conviction  that  to  Mrs.  Wol- 
ferstan's mind  the  Misses  Moberley  are  a 
vague  fact — a  blur,  endowed  with  no  sep- 
arate identity. 

At  length  they  have  reached  Portland 
Villa,  and  on  entering  the  drawing-room 
find  it  no  longer  untenanted.  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley has  returned.  Bell  has  risen  from 
her  bed  of  sickness.  Both  are  talking 
eagerly.  The  cause  of  the  conversation 
is  speedily  discovered  to  be  a  small,  un- 
opened note,  which,  held  between  Bell's 
finger  and  thumb,  is  having  its  super- 
scription eagerly  scanned. 

On  perceiving  the  two  girls,  she  ad- 
vances eagerly,  holding  it  out  to  Joan, 
and  crying : 

"You  have  come  at  last!  how  you 
must  have  crawled !  I  could  not  have 


borne  the  suspense  much  longer ;  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  have  opened  it. 
Mrs.  Wolferstan  brought  it,"  she  goes  on, 
presently,  with  voluble  minuteness  ;  "  she 
came  in  her  big  barouche  with  the  0- 
springs.  She  did  not  ask  to  come  in; 
the  footman  left  it  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  is  all  that  good  fellow's 
doing,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  fa- 
miliarly fond  allusion  to  Colonel  Wolfer- 
stan ;  "  he  naturally  likes  his  mother  to 
be  intimate  with  a  family  that  he  himself 
is  on  such  very  good  terms  with." 

"  And  was  Sarah,"  asks  Joan,  faintly, 
her  mind  reverting  to  that  fair  being  as 
she  had  last  seen  her,  in' torn  apron,  dirty 
cap  stuck  on  awry,  and  with  large  smouch- 
es  of  black  on  her  red  cheeks — "  was  Sa- 
rah quite  as  she  is  now,  when  Mrs.  Wol- 
ferstan called  ?  —  was  her  face  quite  as 
black  ? " 

Bell  nods  ominously. 

"Quite!     Blacker!" 

I  believe  that  she  does  it  on  purpose  1 " 
cries  Diana,  in  a  rage. 

"  Probably,"  says  Bell,  her  eyes  greed- 
ily fastened  on  Joan,  who  has  unfolded 
the  billet,  and,  with  tired  white  cheeks 
slightly  pleasure  -  flushed,  is  reading  it — 
"  probably  it  is  to  invite  us  all  to  their 
school-feast." 

"  To  luncheon,  more  likely !  "  says 
Mrs.  Moberley,  loftily;  "naturally  they 
wish  to  repay  some  of  our  hospitality." 

"AVe  must  have  a  fly!  "  cries  Bell, 
sanguinely;  "we  never  could  walk  in 
this  weather — a  two-horse  fly!" 

"I  would  not  order  it  at  once,"  says 
Diana,  ironically.  "  I  think  you  will  find 
that  our  own  equipages  will  be  enough 
to  convey  us." 

"Will  you  read  it  for  yourselves?" 
asks  Joan,  coming  to  the  end  of  the  effu- 
sion, and  holding  it  vaguely  out  to  the 
company  generally. 

Bell  eagerly  snatches  it  and  read's 
aloud : 

"  MY  DEAR  Miss  DERITTG  : 

"  Will  you  overlook  the  informality 
of  the  request,  and  give  us  the  pleasure 
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of  a  visit?  Your  grandfather  and  I  were 
such  old  friends  that  I  cannot  feel  as  if 
you  were  a  stranger.  If  it  suits  you,  will 
you  come  to  us  to-morrow  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  ?  I  will  send  the  carriage  for 
you  at  any  hour  you  like  to  name.  Hoping 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  persuade  you, 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  SOPHIA    WOLFEBSTAN." 

There  is  a  blank  silence. 

"  Was  not  it  a  mercy  that  we  had  not 
ordered  the  fly?"  asks  Diana,  dryly, 
breaking  it. 

"  We  might  not  be  in  existence,  for 
all  the  mention  she  makes  of  us !  "  says 
Bell,  in  a  wrathy  voice ;  turning  the  note 
inside  out  to  see  whether  the  name  of 
Moberley  does  not  lurk  in  some  over- 
looked postscript ;  "  not  even  kind  re- 
gards, or  best  remembrances." 

"  The  obligation  of  our  legs  of  mutton 
does  not  weigh  so  heavily  as  you  thought, 
mother !  "  says  Diana,  who,  never  having 
been  so  sanguine  as  the  others,  is  now 
less  abashed  than  they,  and  can  even  see 
the  humorous  side  of  the  situation. 

"  A  week  I  ten  days !  "  cries  Bell, 
with  an  envious  gasp,  sinking  down  into 
a  chair  and  letting  her  hands  fall  on  her 
lap;  "  and  the  house  will  either  be  full 
of  stylish  London  people,  or  you  will 
have  Anthony  all  to  yourself !  I  declare 
I  do  not  know  which  would  be  most  de- 
lightful ;  what  luck  some  people  have !  " 
She  pursues,  a  moment  later,  with  a  sound 
of  tears  in  her  voice:  "And  all  through 
being  highly  connected.  I  declare  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  a  radical !  " 

"  Stuff!  "  cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  crossly, 
being  hardly  less  disappointed  than  her 
daughter,  and  not  averse  from  wreaking 
her  ill -humor  on  her  fellow -sufferer. 
"  Be  thankful  for  the  blessings  you  have, 
or  as  likely  as  not  they  will  be  taken  away 
from  you  1 " 

"  Thankful  for  the  blessings  we  have  I" 
echoes  Bell,  with  peevish  disrespect ; 
"that  is  nonsense,  mother!  We  have 
not  any  blessings  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
you  are  not  in  the  least  thankful  for  them 
yourself." 


"  We  have  nothing  but  the  cheese- 
parings and  tallow  candle-ends  of  life," 
says  Diana,  resignedly;  "but  then  we 
were  meant  for  them  ;  Joan  is  not !  " 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WERE  Joan  a  wise  woman  she  would, 
as  she  is  well  aware,  reject  Mrs.  Wolfer- 
stan's  overture.  When  Fate  has  seated 
you  on  a  low  rung  of  the  social  ladder,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  allow  yourself  to  be  hoist- 
ed for  a  small  and  transient  period  on  to 
a  higher  one.  The  temporary  elevation 
only  makes  your  low  seat  the  more  un- 
easy to  you  forever  after. 

However  little  acclimatized  she  may 
think  herself,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  three  months'  wear  and  tear  have  a 
little  blunted  the  first  sharp  edge  of  as- 
tonished distaste ;  that  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  Sarah  will  come  upon  her — Sa- 
rah, the  smouched  and  smutted — with  the 
force  of  a  new  shock ;  that  Micky,  Bell, 
the  table-cloth,  will  all  have  to  be  done 
over  again.  And  Anthony!  To  have 
him  all  to  herself  for  ten  days — as  Bell 
delicately  puts  it !  And  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  days,  for  there  never  yet  were  ten 
days  that  did  not  end — how  will  she  be 
feeling? 

Ten  days  of  unprotected  exposure  to 
the  joyful  fondness  of  his  faithless  gray 
eyes,  to  the  sugared  dishonesty  of  his 
smile,  to  the  easy,  conscienceless,  prac- 
tised tenderness  of  his  words. 

"  I  never  used  to  be  thought  suscep- 
tible in  my  good  days,  never !  "  she  says 
to  herself.  "I  always  laughed  at  them 
when  they  made  love  to  me.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days  shall  I  be  able  to  laugh  ? " 

Having  thought  for  a  moment  and  con- 
scientiously answered  "  No  I  "  she  goes 
the  length  of  writing  a  note  of  refusal, 
which  is  no  sooner  finished  than  it  is  torn 
into  a  hundred  fragments. 

"  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it,"  she  cries 
out  aloud — she  is  sitting  in  her  own  little 
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room,  her  elbows  resting  on  the  tahle,  her 
chin  leaned  on  her  clasped  hands — "  how- 
ever heavily  I  have  to  pay !  No  musk- 
plant  in  a  dry  summer  ever  longed  for 
rain  as  I  do  for  a  little  happiness,  a  little 
enjoyment!  I  am  dying  of  thirst.  I 
must  drink !  "  So,  without  giving  herself 
time  for  reflection,  she  writes  a  line  of 
acceptance  and  sends  it  off  at  once,  lest 
she  should  again  change  her  mind. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  on  the  mor- 
row, in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
is  beginning  a  little  to  relax  the  severity 
of  his  rule,  she  sets  off.  The  big  barouche 
stands  at  the  door,  the  tall  horses  tossing 
their  heads  and  digging  unnecessary  holes 
in  the  gravel  with  the  hoofs  of  their  su- 
percilious forefeet,  her  aunt  and  cousins 
nodding  farewell  to  her,  with  mixed  envy 
and  good-nature  in  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  Moberley  has  indeed  soon  re- 
covered her  good-humor.  "  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy !  "  she  says, 
jovially.  "  For  my  part,  Joan,  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  should  have  a  chance  of 
shaking  a  loose  leg  now  and  then !  " 

"  I  will  lend  you  my  gutta-percha 
beads !  "  cries  Diana.  "  At  a  little  dis- 
tance they  look  just  like  jet ;  and  though 
they  are  rather  apt  to  melt  if  one  gets 
hot,  yet  that  will  not  matter  to  you,  as 
you  never  do." 

"  Mind  that  you  notice  whether  the 
dinner  is  carved  off  the  table  every  day, 
or  only  when  there  is  a  party-! "  says 
Bell. 

The  last  adieux  are  said ;  she  has  kissed 
all  the  dogs  and  told  them  that  she  is  go- 
ing to  church,  which,  though  not  exactly 
true,  conveys  the  right  idea  to  their  minds, 
viz.,  that  it  will  be  impious  to  attempt  to 
follow  her.  Bell's  parting  adjuration  to 
be  sure  not  to  forget  to  remember  them 
to  Colonel  Wolferstan,  screamed  after  her, 
dies  away,  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the 
rolling  wheels. 

She  is  off !  bowling  swiftly  along  the 

well-known  bit  of  road,  where  she  has  so 

often  slowly  trudged  with  weary  feet,  less 

weary  than  her  heart.    "With  the  thrifty 
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idea  of  making  the  most  of  it,  she  leans 
luxuriously  back  on  the  cushions,  and, 
lulled  by  the  smooth  motion  and  the  ca- 
ress of  the  yielding  air,  the  idea  strikes 
her,  "  Has  it  possibly  been  a  most  ugly 
dream  ?  "  Is  she  driving  home  to  Dering 
to  dinner  ?  Will  by-and-by  the  four  gray 
towers  rise  in  familiar  solemnity  on  her 
sight  against  the  lustre  of  the  opulent 
sky? 

For  one  happy  moment  she  nurses  the 
idle  notion.  Then  her  eyes  fall  on  the 
men-servants,  and  the  dream  dissolves ; 
the  liveries  are  different,  and  on  the  but- 
tons the  wolf  shows  his  snarling  teeth 
where  the  Dering  lion  was  wont  to  ramp. 
Through  the  iron  gates,  between  whose 
bars  Diana  and  she  had  thrust  their  envi- 
ous hot  faces,  in  meagre  survey,  on  the 
day  after  her  arrival ;  through  the  park, 
where,  above  the  deep-green  bracken, 
high-crowned  heads  are  seen  to  toss  and 
glance ;  a  glimpse  of  dazzling  garden- 
squares,  and  of  sunshiny  fountains  coolly 
playing;  and  then,  with  a  sweep,  they 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  the  great  bay 
horses  stand  still. 

There  is  no  need  to  open  the  door. 
It  is  already  hospitably  thrown  back; 
and  in  the  aperture  stands  a  man  less 
soberly  clad  than  a  butler,  less  floridly 
glorious  than  a  footman — a  man  dressed 
all  in  virgin  white,  like  a  lily,  a  debutante, 
or  a  cricketer.  On  his  feet  are  cricketing- 
shoes,  on  his  head  brown  hair,  sheeny  as 
only  young  hair  ever  is;  on  his  cheeks 
and  nose  a  coppery  shining,  which  shows 
how,  through  the  long  summer  day,  the 
sun  has  been  doing  his  wicked  will  upon 
him;  in  his  eyes — the  only  part  of  his 
face  to  which  the  hot  day's  work  has 
been  unable  to  do  any  despite — a  great, 
young  jollity  and  gladness.  He  is  here, 
then !  The  ten  days  have  begun.  Only 
ten !  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten  1 

She  is  out  of  the  carriage,  through 
the  porch,  away  from  the  men-servants, 
in  an  inner  hall  before  he  gives  her  much 
greeting.  There  and  then — they  two  be- 
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ing  quite  alone,  a  moderate  richly-colored 
light,  filtering  through  the  old  and  mel- 
low dyes  of  a  stained  window,  on  their 
heads,  and  only  dead  stags'  eyes  staring 
glassily  at  them  from  the  walls — she  finds 
that  both  her  hands  are  in  his,  and  that 
he  is  saying  to  her  most  gravely,  though 
with  a  smile — 

"  Welcome  !  welcome  !  welcome !  " 
three  times,  and  emphasizing  each  repe- 
tition by  a  little  pressure  of  her  fingers. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  leave  them  in  his, 
where,  indeed,  they  feel  most  comfort- 
ably at  home ;  she  therefore  instantly 
withdraws  them.  "  Now  at  last  I  believe 
in  your  coming ! "  he  cries,  drawing  a 
long,  glad  breath.  "  I  never  did  till  now ; 
there  is  something  shifty  and  uncertain 
about  you  that  one  cannot  reckon  upon. 
I  am  afraid  now  to  move  my  eyes  away 
from  you,  lest  when  I  looked  again  I 
should  find  that  you  were  half-way  back 
to  Portland  Villa !  " 

She  smiles  a  little  bitterly.  "  Am  I, 
then,  so  fond  of  Portland  Villa?"  A 
pause.  Her  eyes  have  been  resting  on 
the  harmonious  muddle  of  the  Turkey 
carpet ;  she  lifts  them  to  his  face.  "  Where 
is  Mrs.  Wolferstan  ?  am  I  not  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  ?  " 

"  By-and-by,  by-and-by !  "  he  cries, 
with  impatient  gayety,  "  you  have  hardly 
been  introduced  to  me  yet.  A  propos  of 
that,  can  you  conscientiously  tell  me,  this 
time,  that  you  are  glad  to  see  me — not  as 
a  link,  mind — not  as  a  link  ! — but  as  my- 
self, as  Anthony?"  She  is  silent.  "I 
think  you  are !  "  he  says,  softly  and  slow- 
ly, "though  you  would  be  torn  asunder 
by  wild-horses  before  you  would  own  it. 
Have  you  made  a  vow  to  keep  my  vanity 
at  starving-point,  prison-diet,  bread-and- 
water,  and  very  little  of  that?"  With- 
out waiting  for  her  unready  answer,  he 
goes  on  eagerly :  "  Then  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  am  glad  enough  for  two,  for  ten, 
for  twenty.  I  am  inconveniently,  unpre- 
eedentedly,  disagreeably  glad !  " 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  a  spirited 
•smile.  "Methinks,  my  lord,  thou  dost 


protest  too  much  !  "  she  says,  altering  the 
quotation. 

"  Ay,  but  I'll  keep  my  word  1  "  he 
cries  quickly,  catching  it  up  where  she 
has  left  it,  and  altering  it  too. 

She  laughs  a  little.  "  Where  is  Mrs. 
Wolferstan  ?  If  you  will  not  find  her  for 
me,  I  shall  be  reduced  to  finding  her  for 
myself  I  " 

"  It  would  serve  you  right  to  let  you 
try !  "  he  says,  gayly.  "  Well  1  since  you 
do  not  know  when  you  are  well  off," 
leading  the  way  through  empty  rooms, 
along  cool  passages,  up  steps,  down  steps, 
till  at  length  they  stop  before  a  door  care- 
fully protected  by  a  'heavy  portiere.  Here 
they  come  to  a  standstill.  "You  have 
never  seen  her  ? "  asks  Anthony,  in  a 
whisper,  with  his  hand  on  the  curtain. 

"No." 

"You  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  she  is  like  ?  " 

"Not  the  slightest,"  whispering  too. 
"  Is  she  like  you  ?" 

He  smiles  a  little  oddly.  "  I  do  not 
know.  Does  one  ever  know  what  one's 
self  is  like  ?  She  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  much  resemblance  to  what  I  see  in 
the  glass." 

In  another  half-moment  they  are  in 
the  room,  and  Joan  is  making  her  bow 
to  Wolferstan's  mother.  The  light  is  so 
dim  that  that  which  pervades  a  frwilit 
cathedral  at  even-tide  is  garish  in  com- 
parison. Rigorously  closed  persiennes 
outside  the  windows,  lowered  rose-blinds 
inside,  reduce  the  August  sunshine  to  a 
minimum.  Through  the  gloom  she  dim- 
ly sees  an  uncovered  gold  head,  filleted 
with  a  pale-pink  ribbon,  stooping  toward 
her,  and  a  civil,  level,  chilly  voice  say- 
ing— 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  quite  dead  with 
the  heat?  I  hope  they  have  given  you 
some  tea  1 " 

"Thank  you!  I  had  some  before  I 
set  off." 

"  When  I  last  saw  you,  you  were  only 
so  high,"  continues  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  hold- 
ing a  thin,  pale  hand  heavily  freighted 
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with  diamonds  at  a  level  of  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor ;  "  it  was  at  Dering ;  you 
used  to  call  me  the  pretty  lady.  Do  you 
recollect  ?  No  ?  " 

They  are  seated  side  by  side  on  a 
lounge,  with  their  backs  carefully  turned 
to  the  feeble  light.  Joan's  eyes  are  fixed 
on  her  hostess :  on  the  bright  locks 
whose  liberal  gold  has  spread  even  over 
the  parting  ;  on  the  white-muslin  gown, 
generously  open  at  the  thin,  unyouthf  ul 
neck  (Joan's  own  milky  throat  is  clothed 
np  to  the  chin).  She  shakes  her  head. 
"  I  do  not  remember." 

"  But  you  did  call  me  so,  all  the 
same  1 "  repeats  the  other,  her  even  voice 
taking  a  little  sharpness  of  tone.  A  mo- 
ment later,  with  recovered  blandness: 
"  Do  you  know  I  rather  feel  as  if  we  had 
lured  you  here  under  false  pretenses? 
Has  Anthony  told  you  we  are  quite,  quite, 
quite  alone  ? " 

Anthony  nods.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says, 
laconically.  "  Do  you  mind  ?  " 
„,  "  By-and-by,"  continues  Mrs.  Wolfer- 
stan,  coldly  smiling,  "  I  hope  we  shall  be 
a  little  more  amusing.  In  about  a  week 
we  may  perhaps  find  some  playfellows. 
Anthony  dear  "  (with  a  tart  change  of 
tone),  "  why  will  you  always  leave  the 
door  open  ?  There  comes  in  such  a  glare 
from  the  passage  as  I  am  sure  must  be 
blinding  poor  Miss  Dering." 

Anthony  gets  up  docilely,  and  shuts 
the  door,  successfully  excluding  thereby 
one  small,  weak  shaft  of  God's  good  light, 
which  was  modestly  trying  to  steal  in; 
and  again  they  sit  in  complete  gloom. 
Ten  minutes  later,  Mrs.  "Wolferstan  hav- 
ing been  summoned  away  to  a  colloquy 
with  her  maid,  Anthony  and  Joan  are 
again  tete-d-tete.  The  moment  that  this 
is  the  case,  he  cries  out  in  an  exasperated 
voice  : 

u  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  could  not 
you  say  that  you  recollected  calling  her 
the  pretty  lady  ?  it  would  have  made  all 
the  difference ! " 

"  But  I  did  not !  "  answers  Joan,  open- 
ing a  pair  of  distressed  blue  eyes. 


"  Pooh !  "  he  cries,  laughing,  yet 
vexed;  "qu'est  ce  que  fa  fait  f  Such  a 
fib  would  have  been  counted  to  you  for 
righteousness !  " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  butler's  practised  hand  has  made 
its  daily  assault  upon  the  Abbey  gong; 
and  the  four  people  to  whom  its  loud 
whirring  has  appealed  are  seated  round 
the  dinner-table.  How  delightful  to  be 
going  to  eat  one's  dinner  without  having 
had  the  whole  bloom  taken  off  the  affair 
— without  having  had  its  existence  forced 
upon  one's  notice  for  three  preceding 
hours  by  the  all-pervasive  smell  of  the 
rampant  onion !  There  might  not  be  such 
a  bulb  in  existence,  for  all  that  one  per- 
ceives of  it  here. 

Joan  has  made  her  entry  into  the  din- 
ing-room, with  her  hand  on  the  back  of 
a  wheeled  chair,  which  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  taking  her  into  dinner  of 
which  the  master  of  the  house  is  capa- 
ble. For  he,  poor  old  gentleman,  is  in 
very  indifferent  repair,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  is  rolled  in,  nodding  a  good 
deal  and  smiling  foolishly,  until  snubbed 
into  gravity  by  an  austere  valet,  who 
cuts  up  his  dinner  and  blows  his  nose  for 
him. 

"  He  only  dines  with  us  when  we  are 
alone,  of  course !  "  says  Mrs.  Wolferstan, 
in  calm  apology;  "but  I  thought  you 
would  not  mind! — no — it  amuses  him 
seeing  strangers  and  talking  to  them ;  he 
will  answer  you  quite  rationally  some- 
times." 

So  now  they  are  seated,  while  quiet- 
footed,  swift  servants  ply  them  with  many 
palate-tickling  dishes.  Joan  thinks  of 
Sarah  laboring  round  the  table  in  creaky 
shoes  and  smutty  fingers,  blowing  the 
while  like  an  asthmatic  grampus,  and 
praises  God  for  the  change  in  her  cir- 
cumstances. For  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Dering,  she  is  dining.  Scores  of 
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n  an  eicure!  "she  says  to  her- 
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bleach  her  gold  hair,  or  the  night- wind  blow 
the  pink  from  her  cheeks,  is  unknown. 

So,  by  the  fountain,  with  the  slumber- 
ous tumble  of  the  far  salt  sea  in  her  ears, 
and  with  an  enormously  long,  slim  shadow 
stretching  over  the  fine  turf  behind  her, 
Joan  stands.  The  fountain  is  no  longer 
playing.  Though  the  Tritons  have  their 
mouths  wide  open,  though  the  fat  Cupids' 
cheeks  are  still  puffed  out,  no  water  issues 
from  their  cold  stone  lips.  In  the  basin 
the  water  lies  still  as  death,  holding  the 
moon  and  the  constellations  on  its  heart. 
How  plainly  mirrored  is  the  fringe  of 
ferns !  each  frond  so  faithfully  given  back. 
Will  she  be  able  to  see  her  own  face  as 
clearly?  Thriftily  lifting  her  gown,  she 
kneels  on  the  dewy  turf;  and,  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  the  basin,  peeps.  Her 
face  is  only  a  featureless  blur.  She  dips 
her  hand  into  the  water — then  her  wrist 
— then  almost  all  her  arm.  How  pleasant 
to  feel  the  cold  flood  creeping  round  it ! 
Then  she  draws  it  out,  and  holds  it  aloft 
in  the  moonbeams,  admiring  it.  What  a 
glorified,  pearl-colored  limb  I  and  how 
prettily  the  shining  wet  drops  race  down  it ! 
Footsteps  make  small  noise  on  turf;  and, 
before  she  suspects  it,  some  one  ia  beside 
her.  Ashamed  of  being  found  out  in  an 
employment  so  babyish  and  so  vain,  she 
rises  hastily ;  and  trying  covertly  to  wipe 
her  arm  on  her  pocket  -  handkerchief, 
without  being  detected,  cries  out : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  long 
as  my  shadow  ?  it  is  running  up  tbe  house ! 
it  has  reached  the  second  story  1  " 

"It  is  trying  to  get  in  at  my  win- 
dows," answers  Anthony,  for  it  is  he. 

"  Those  are  my  windows!  " 

"Are  they?  But  you  need  not  be 
conceited  about  it ;  mine  is  quite  as  tall  1 " 
(moving  toward  her,  and  standing  so 
close  beside  her  that  their  two  shadows 
unite  and  blend  into  a  single  whole). 
"  See !  we  are  one !  "  (deepening  the  mean- 
ing of  the  trifling,  jesting  words  by  the 
emphasis  of  his  moonlit  eyes). 

"  But  we  can  very  soon  be  two  again !  " 
cries  Joan,  briskly,  moving  away  from 


him,  and  turning  her  face  toward  the 
house.  t 

"  You  are  not  going  in  ?  "  he  says,  in 
a  tone  of  strong  disapprobation,  getting 
ahead  of  her,  and  backing  slowly  before 
her;  "until  I  came,  you  were  good  for 
another  hour's  moon-gazing !  " 

"Another  hour!  no  —  another  half- 
hour  !  perhaps — yes !  "  (with  a  fine  smile). 

"Am  I  a  fog  or  a  miasma,  that  I 
should  drive  you  in  ?  "  he  cries,  in  an  of- 
fended voice.  She  laughs  lightly,  yet 
restlessly ;  and  the  eyes  that,  against  their 
will,  meet  his,  are  full  of  an  nneasy  dis- 
trust. 

"  I  do  not  know !  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  you  are  not !  " 

They  are  standing  still  again.  Joan 
has  stopped  perforce,  seeing  that  one 
other  backward  step  will  precipitate  An- 
thony into  the  flamy  depths  of  a  geranium- 
bed.  Above  their  heads  a  bright  half- 
moon — no  crescent — an  honest  half,  as  if 
it  had  been  accurately  sliced  in  two; 
below  their  feet  the  freshness  of  the 
hoary  dew. 

"  May  I  ask,  are  you  apt  to  catch  cold  ? " 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  Have  you  a  delicate  throat?  " 

"No." 

"A  weak  chest?" 

"No." 

"Kickety  lungs?" 

She  laughs  a  little. 

"  To  save  you  the  pain  of  further  cat- 
echism, I  will  tell  you  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  am  perfectly  sound  everywhere !  " 

"  Do  you  like  fresh  air  ?  "  he  goes  on, 
eagerly ;  "  because,  if  so,  let  me  tell  you 
that  in-doors  every  window  is  tightly 
closed — every  shutter  rigorously  barred ! 
Do  you  like  conversation  ?  you  will  have 
to  do  without  it !  my  mother  is  asleep  and 
dislikes  to  be  waked.  Do  you  like  light 
and  occupation  ?  you  will  get  neither !  it 
is  one  of  our  manners  and  customs  to 
grope  through  our  evenings  in  Egyptian 
gloom  1 " 

She  is  silent. 

"  Not  convinced  yet  ?  "  he  cries,  in  a 
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tone  of  impatient  astonishment,  but  half 
feigned  ;  "  then  go !  buy  dearly  the  expe- 
rience that  I  was  willing  to  give  you  for 
nothing!  " 

But,  with  the  permission  to  go,  she 
seems  to  lose  the  inclination. 

"What  time  is  it?"  she  asks,  after 
thinking  a  moment;  "take  out  your 
watch!  I  have  not  one."  Then  as  he 
obeys  her,  and  they  both  stoop  over  the 
little  disk,  "There!"  she  says,  placing 
one  small  moonlit  finger  firmly  on  a  fig- 
ure on  the  dial-plate,  "I  will  stay  till 
then!" 

"  A  beggarly  quarter  of  an  hour ! " 
says  the  young  man,  grumbling ;  "  what 
can  one  say  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  " 

"  If  one  speaks  quickly  one  can  say  an 
immense  number  of  sentences !  "  answers 
Joan,  demurely;  "thousands,  I  should 
think;  had  not  you  better  begin  at 
once  ? " 

But  he  seems  in  no  hurry  to  comply 
with  her  suggestion.  Slowly,  and  in  a 
luxury  of  silence,  they  step  side  by  side 
through  the  windless  night.  Above  their 
heads  in  the  suave,  far  sky,  God's  count- 
less, noiseless  armies  are  all  awake  and 
ashine.  Thin  trails  of  silvered  clouds  are 
flung  hither  and  thither  across  the  deep- 
blue  space.  One  is  even  thrown,  like  a 
lawny  veil,  about  the  moon's  face ;  but 
it  is  so  transparent,  so  luminous,  that  she 
looks  through  it  with  hardly  lessened 
lustre. 

Joan's  head  is  thrown  back ;  and  her 
eyes  and  all  her  face  are  lifted  upward, 
seeking,  among  the  numberless  battalions 
of  the  unknown,  the  few  familiar  faces 
of  her  shining  friends. 

"Have  you  finished  counting  the 
stars?"  asks  Anthony,  presently,  break- 
ing the  silence. 

"  Not  quite ! "  (laughing  a  little,  but 
not  changing  her  position). 

"There  is  no  hurry!  "  says  the  young 
man,  affably ;  "  if  you  are  content,  so 
I ;  I  am  looking  at  you  at  my  leisure, 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  do  not  like  look- 
ing at  you  better  than  talking  to  you; 
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your  face  is  so  far  gentler  than  your 
speech;  I  am  sorry  for  your  own  sake 
that  you  cannot  see  at  this  moment  how 
delicately  and  neatly  your  profile  is  cut 
out  against  the  sky  !  " 

If  he  had  meant  to  bring  her  look 
down  to  earth  again,  he  could  not  have 
taken  a  better  course.  In  a  moment  the 
features  he  praises  have  come  back  to 
their  usual  level,  and  are  turned  with 
youthful  severity  toward  him. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  our  agreement?  " 
she  asks,  with  soft  austerity ;  "  have  you 
forgotten  that  I  am  a  maw-friend — an 
honest  Ion  camarade  to  be  treated  with 
rational  plain  speaking,  not  to  be  used  as 
a  whetstone  for  banal  civilities?  " 

He  nods  gravely. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  but  you  must 
allow  that  there  is  a  different  code  of 
morals  and  manners  for  sunshine  and 
moonshine — all  day  you  shall  be  a  man — 
there!  can  anything  be  fairer? — and,  as 
soon  as  the  moon  rises,  you  shall  become 
again  a  woman — a  most  womanly  wom- 
an 1 "  slowly  drawing  out  the  last  words 
with  a  lagging  fondness,  while  his  eyes 
plunge  with  a  passionate  audacity  of  ad- 
miration into  the  chaste  deeps  of  hers. 
Under  that  look  she  turns  her  small,  sleek 
head  about  restlessly,  and  trembles  a  little, 
as  one  afraid. 

"  I  am  sure  that  the  time  is  up !  "  she 
says,  uneasily ;  "  I  am  sure  that  it  is  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — let  me  look 
for  myself ! " 

He  takes  out  his  watch,  and,  holding 
it  up  at  some  little  distance  from  her  for 
the  space  of  an  instant,  hastily  returns  it 
to  his  pocket. 

"  Ten  minutes  more !  "  he  says  prompt- 
ly; "  only  five  gone — I  thought  sot  " 

"A  v«ry  long  five  minutes!"  says 
Joan,  suspiciously. 

They  have  seated  themselves  on  a 
wooden  bench  under  a  tree.  From  an 
island  of  black  shade  they  look  out  upon 
a  sea  of  white  moonlight.  Around  them 
is  the  perfect  stillness  that  the  rich  man 
can  make  about  his  dwelling ;  no  noise  of 
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rolling  wheels,  or  of  drunken  men  up- 
roariously singing,  which  has  so  often  of 
late  been  Joan's  lullaby ;  no  noise,  save 
only  the  sea's  far  speech,  its  comfortable 
voice  speaking  coolly  through  the  sultry 
niglit. 

"  There  is  one  great  want  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,"  says  Anthony,  presently, 
with  apparent  irrelevancy;  "has  it  ever 
struck  you  ?  One  has  to  employ  the  same 
pronoun  to  one's  sweetheart  and  one's 
laundress.  One  say's  to  the  first,  '  You 
are  a  darling,'  and  to  the  second,  '  You 
have  not  put  enough  starch  in  my  col- 
lars.' Ought  not  there  to  be  a  differ- 
ence ?  Why  does  not  one  say  '  thou '  to 
the  people  one  loves?  I  have  a  great 
longing  to  call  you  'thou'  to-night." 

In  the  heart  of  this  thick-clad  tree  it 
is  too  dark  to  see  clearly,  but  his  voice 
sounds  dangerously  moved,  and  Joan  has 
a  dim  impression  of  young  and  flashing 
eyes.  She  laughs  coldly  and  lightly. 

"  Why  do  not  you,  then  ?  Pray  do 
if  you  like ;  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  You  have  dried  up  all  inclination," 
he  cries,  angrily,  retiring  into  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  bench,  out  of  which  he  had 
before  been  making  cautious  and  stealthy 
advances  like  a  horned  snail  out  of  its 
shell.  "As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never 
wish  to  call  you  'thou'  again!  if  there 
were  any  colder  pronoun  than  'you,'  I 
should  make  a  point  of  employing  it." 

She  laughs  again  mockingly. 

"He,  she,  they,  it;  I  give  you  your 
choice  of  them  all.  I  will  answer  to  any 
one  of  them." 

As  she  speaks  she  rises,  and,  leaving 
his  side,  steps  softly  forth  into  the  moon- 
light again.  They  have  left  the  great' 
main  garden,  with  its  terraces,  its  million 
bedding  plants,  its  ingenious,  unlovely 
flower  mosaics.  They  are  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  little  ancient  parterre  that  has  sur- 
vived from  the  olden  time.  Here  formal 
bed  box-edged  answers  to  formal  bed. 
Here  the  yew-peacock  still  keeps  his 
shape;  here  many  well-smelling  out-of- 


fashion  dwellers  in  old  gardens  have  taken 
refuge,  watched  over  by  a  quiet  garden 
god  done  in  stone,  while  around  a  tall 
trellis,  over-flung  by  clematis,  up-climbed 
by  roses,  profuse  almost  as  June's,  makes 
a  high,  close  wall. 

"  We  will  come  here  every  night," 
says  Anthony,  following  her,  and  stand- 
ing by  her  side  beneath  the  trellis; 
"  every  niglit  I  will  gather  you  a  bunch 
of  roses."  As  he  speaks  he  stretches  out 
his  right  arm  far  and  high,  and,  plucking 
bloom  after  bloom,  gives  them  one  by 
one  to  her.  "  Here  is  one  creamy-white 
like  your  throat;  here  is  another  warmly 
red  as  one  of  your  ears  is  now ;  which 
ear  is  it,  the  left  ?  ah,  then  some  one  is 
speaking  ill  of  you!  what  a  ruffian  he 
must  be !  here  is  another  brightly  pink 
as  your  nostrils  were  to-day,  when  the 
sun  shone  through  them." 

"And  this?"  cries  Joan,  in  a  mis- 
chievous voice,  making  a  snatch  at  a 
deep-yellow  rose  which  droops  just  above 
her  head — a  rose  golden-hearted  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg — "  which  of  my  features 
is  this  like  ?  " 

He  stops  abruptly,  and  his  arm  drops 
to  his  side. 

"  I  give  you  up,"  he  cries,  in  a  dis- 
gusted voice;  "I  have  done  with  you; 
for  warping,  searing,  withering,  drying 
up  all  a  man's  holiest  impulses,  I  will  back 
you  against  any  woman  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland." 

"It  is  your  own  fault,"  says  Joan, 
dropping  her  rallying  tone,  and  relapsing 
into  gravity;  "how*  many  times  have  I 
told  you  that  I  dislike  personal  re- 
marks?" 

"At  least  a  thousand'"  replies  the 
young  man,  coolly;  "and  I  foresee  that 
you  will  have  to  tell  me  so  a  thousand 
times  more !  What !  one  may  go  into  any 
hysterics  of  admiration  that  one  chooses 
over  a  mountain,  a  sunset,  a  glacier ;  and 
before  the  loveliest  thing  God  ever  made, 
one  must  stand  dumb — mum -chance!  " 

"But  you  do  not  see  me  for  the  first 
time,"  objects  Joan,  mollified  in  spite  of 
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herself,  and  smiling  slightly ;  "  perhaps  I 
might  forgive  yon,  if  my  beauty "  (with 
a  little  ironical  accent)  "  burst  upon  you 
to-night  with  the  shock  of  a  surprise,  but 
by  now  you  surely  have  had  time  to  grow 
used  to  it !  " 

u  Have  I  ?  "  answers  the  young  man, 
with  trenchant  emphasis,  "  when,  pray  ? 
when  have  I  ever  had  a  really  good,  long, 
leisurely  look  at  or  talk  with  you?  a 
skimped  half-hour  here — a  meagre  ten 
minutes  there — are  all  the  pay  I  have 
had  for  the  long  and  many  hours  which  I 
have  spent  sitting  on  hard  stiles  and 
dodging  behind  prickly  hedges  to  catch  a 
sight  of  you !  You  do  not  believe  me !  " 
(noting  the  gentle  skepticism  of  her  slow, 
moonlit  smile).  "  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  I  know  every  rung  of  that  lad- 
der-stile that  leads  into  the  Helmsley  road 
as  well  as  I  know  my  own  features !  I 
could  tell  you  how  many  bricks  there  are 
in  each  wall  of  Portland  Villa ;  I  know 
the  shape  of  the  chimney-pots  far  better 
than  I  know  the  shape  of  my  own  nose !  " 
Again  she  smiles,  with  a  small,  disbeliev- 
ing head-shake,  while  her  eyes  droop  to 
the  fine,  drenched  sward  at  her  feet,  and 
her  right  hand  slowly  waves  about  her 
dewy  rose-bunch.  "  And  if  I  came  to 
call,"  pursues  the  young  man,  pricked 
into  greater  heat  and  emphasis  by  her  in- 
credulity, "  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
I  came  as  often  as  decency  would  permit, 
and  several  times  oftener;  what  profit 
had  I  ?  Once,  after  I  left,  I  counted  the 
remarks  you  had  made  during  my  visit ; 
they  were  five,  and,  *of  them,  three  were 
'  Yes,'  and  one  was  '  No.' " 

"  Other  people  were  talking,"  answers 
Joan,  apologetically ;  "  you  know  that  it 
is  only  among  rooks  or  geese  that  it  is 
considered  good  manners  for  every  one 
to  speak  at  once." 

Anthony  is  silent,  but  it  is  clearly  not 
the  silence  of  conviction. 

"  You  know,"  continues  Joan,  depre- 
catingly,  "  that  to  them  it  is  a  great  treat 
to  talk  to  you." 

"  To  them!  "  repeats  Anthony,  with  a 


short  and  rather  offended  laugh  ;  "  thank 
you  for  the  emphasis!  " 

"  They  so  seldom  meet  a  man  of  your 
class — of  your  type,"  pursues  the  girl,  not 
heeding  his  interruption ;  "  and — and — 
of  course  they  do  not  know — they  do  not 
understand !  "  A  moment  later,  with  pain- 
fully hot  cheeks  and  quickened  breath: 
"Apropos  of  that,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask 
of  you ;  now  that  we  are  alone  I  must  not 
lose  the  opportunity;  I  want" — (lifting 
two  meek,  troubled  eyes  to  his  expectant 
face)  —  "I  want  to  make  you  promise 
never  to  come  and  call  upon  me  again." 

"Never  to  come  and  call  upon  you 
again  !  " 

"  I  know,"  continues  Joan,  beginning 
to  speak  very  fast,  and  still  looking  at 
him  humbly  yet  steadily — "I  know  that 
you  mean  it  in  all  kindness  and  civility, 
but  if  you  knew  "  (with  an  unmistakable 
accent  of  sincerity) — "  if  you  knew  how 
I  hate  your  visits !  " 

"  Thank  you." 

"If  you  knew  how  my  heart  sinks 
when  the  door-bell  rings  for  fear  that  it 
may  be  you  !  " 

"  Thank  you !  " 

"I  grow  hot,  I  grow  cold,  I  choke  1 " 
cries  the  girl,  with  an  accent  of  deepening 
excitement ;  "  when  I  see  their  unneces- 
sary, overdone  effusiveness — their  mis- 
taken joy  in  greeting  you — when  I  watch 
you  with  difficulty  hiding  your  mirth! 
no — do  not  mistake  me  "  (seeing  that  he 
is  about  to  interrupt  her),  "  you  do  hide 
it,  at  least  they  do  not  see  it;  but  I! — 
how  can  I  help  it?  I  divine  it,  and  it 
suffocates  me ! " 

Anthony  is  silent ;  an  uncomfortable 
scarlet  silence.  Fain  would  he  asseverate 
that  the  sight  of  the  Misses  Moberley  and 
their  mamma  has  no  perceptible  effect  on 
his  gravity,  but  the  words  stick  in  his 
throat.  Did  he  swear  this  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face,  he  knows  that  she 
would  not  believe  him. 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  blame  you ! " 
continues  Joan,  in  a  dejected  tone,  while 
her  unoccupied  hand  idly  strays  among 
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the  gray-green  sprays  and  tendrils  of  the 
bowery  clematis ;  "  were  I  in  your  place, 
no  doubt  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  my 
countenance  so  well  as  you  do ;  but,  things 
being  as  they  are,  they  being  my  very  near 
relatives — my  closest  kin — you  may  fancy 
that  it  is  hardly  amusement  that  I  feel !  " 

Anthony  turns  away,  writhing  invol- 
untarily, as  the  redundant  form  and  over- 
blown face  of  Bell  Moberley  rise  in  awful 
distinctness  before  his  mind's  eye.  "  If 
this  appalling  fact  be  true,  why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  should  she  put  it  into 
words  ? " 

"  As  you  know,"  continues  Joan,  sigh- 
ing a  little,  while  her  downcast  eyes  still 
stray  sadly  over  the  numberless  little 
white  flowers,  and  the  downy  fluff  of  the 
clematis — "  as  you  know,  mine  is  not  a 
particularly  sweet  lot !  well — when  I*  tell 
you  that  each  of  your  visits  pours  an  ad- 
ditional drop  of  gall  into  my  cup,  I  am 
sure  that  I  need  say  nothing  further  to 
persuade  you  to  leave  them  off!  " 

She  stops :  her  voice,  grown  a  little 
tremulous,  dies  into  silence.  Nothing 
breaks  the  suave  dumbness  of  the  night. 
A  very  light  air  has  arisen,  and  is  gently 
swinging  the  heavy-folded  roses  and  play- 
ing over  the  garden  god's  cold  limbs,  the 
girl's  soft  face,  and  the  man's  troubled 
one. 

As  they  so  stand,  Joan  resolutely 
waiting  for  the  answer  which  Anthony 
is  equally  resolved  not  to  give,  the  stable- 
clock  breaks  upon  the  silence  with  eleven 
clear,  slow  strokes. 

"Eleven!  "  cries  Joan,  starting;  "why 
does  it  strike  eleven  ?  it  must  be  an  hour 
too  fast!"  Anthony  does  not  answer, 
save  by  a  guilty  expression  of  face. 
"  What  time  is  it  by  your  watch  ?  no — 
I  will  see  for  myself  this  time."  ' 

He  produces  it  with  some  reluctance. 
The  hour-hand  points  to  eleven. 

"  It  was  a  pious  fraud !  "  says  the 
young  man,  apologetically,  but  laughing ; 
"  the  end  justifies  the  means !  " 

But  the  last  half  of  his  sentence  is 
addressed  to  himself  or  the  trellis,  for 


Joan  has  taken  to  her  heels,  and  quick 
as  a  rabbit  is  scudding  between  the  high 
box-hedges  back  to  the  house. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  is  standing  in 
her  bedroom,  lost  in  honest  admiration 
of  the  large  white  bed,  the  spouted  jugs 
and  uncracked  basins,  the  whole  and 
healthy  carpet,  and  the  safe-legged,  de- 
pendable chairs. 

"  Half  a  day — a  twentieth  part  of  my 
visit  is  over  1 "  she  says  aloud ;  "  there 
are  only  nine  and  a  half  days  left !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

FOB  the  first  time  for  weeks,  Joan  lies 
all  night  in  cool,  deep,  blessed  sleep,  un- 
vexed  by  miserable  hot  tossings,  by  weary 
waiting  for  the  dawdling  clock-strokes 
as  they  mark  the  passage  of  the  sultry 
night ;  nor  is  she  awoke  by  the  fierce 
sun,  who  is  kept  at  bay  by  careful  awn- 
ings and  ample  blinds.  Her  drowsy  blue 
eyes  first  open  on  the  unwonted  luxury 
of  a  cup  of  tea  brought  to  her  bedside  by 
a  trim  housemaid,  upon  whose  cheeks  no 
smuts  have  found  a  home,  and  whose 
gown  is  absolutely  nndecorated  by  rents 
or  grease. 

Joan  rises  gayly  with  a  springy  feel- 
ing of  youth  and  prosperity  at  her  heart, 
walks  with  childish  enjoyment  barefooted 
on  the  thick,  soft  carpet,  revels  in  the 
plentiful  hot  water ;  and,  in  utter  jollity 
of  mind,  makes  faces  at  herself  in  the 
glass,  wherein  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  are 
faithfully  rendered,  undisturbed  by  any 
perverting  crack.  She  has  put  on  her 
gown  now — her  hot  black  gown — all  her 
gowns  are  hot  and  heavy  and  black. 

"  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  dipped  in  the 
ink-bottle  up  to  my  neck,"  she  says,  dis- 
contentedly. As  she  speaks  her  eyes  fall 
on  Anthony's  roses  blooming  in  a  china 
bowl  upon  her  dressing-table.  She  takes 
them  out  one  by  one.  "  This  is  the  one 
that  is  like  my  throat;  this  is  the  one 
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that  is  like  my  ear ;  this  is  the  one  that 
is  like  my  nose — my  nostrils,  I  mean." 
She  sighs  a  little,  and  puts  them  back 
again.  "It  would  elate  him,"  she  says, 
"  and  it  must  be  the  object  of  my  life  to 
depress  him."  So  saying,  and  shaking 
her  head,  she  takes  the  one  yellow  rose 
which  she  herself  had  plucked  overnight 
in  order  to  insult  her  admirer,  and  fastens 
it  in  the  breast  of  her  gown.  While  so 
occupied  a  gong  sounds.  "  In  any  house 
I  have  ever  visited,"  she  says  to  herself, 
"  there  have  always  been  two,  sometimes 
three,  gongs.  The  first  means  nothing ; 
the  second  means  prayers ;  the  third 
means  breakfast ;  I  will  wait  for  the 
third." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolve  she  sits 
down  on  the  window-seat  (alas !  that 
window-seats  are  so  nearly  extinct  I),  and, 
resting  her  elbows  on  the  sill,  takes  her 
face  in  both  hands,  and  leans  out  in  lei- 
surely enjoyment  of  the  new  morning's 
well-scented  splendors.  But  by-and-by, 
as  no  second  gong  either  sounds  or  ap- 
pears to  have  any  intention  of  sounding, 
and  as  many  clocks  with  voices  small  and 
big,  slow  and  fast,  announce  to  her  from 
different  parts  of  the  house  that  it  is  ten 
o'clock,  she  rises  and  goes  down-stairs. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  large  sitting- 
hall  but  Anthony,  who,  lounging  in  an 
oak  chair,  whence  he  commands  a  full 
view  of  the  staircase,  is  looking  up  every 
minute  from  his  Times  with  quick,  impa- 
tient eyes  "gray  as  glasse."  When,  at 
length,  Joan  comes  stepping  sedately 
down,  her  little  pointed  shoes  cautiously 
clacking  against  the  low,  slippery  steps, 
and  one  small  milk-white  hand  sliding 
down  the  old  black  banister,  he  hastily 
throws  away  his  paper,  and  comes  eagerly 
to  meet  her. 

"You  will  never  be  '  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise,' "  he  says.  "  Do  you  know  that 
it  is  ten  o'clock ;  not  by  my  watch " 
(laughing),  "but  by  Greenwich  time?  I 
began  to  be  afraid  that  you  had  gone 
back  to  Portland  Villa.  How  are  you  ? 
Shall  we  come  to  breakfast  ? " 


"  Had  not  we  better  wait  for  Mrs.  Wol- 
ferstan  ? "  suggests  Joan,  hanging  back. 

"  We  should  have  to  wait  some  time  " 
(laughing  again).  "  She  never  appears 
before  one  o'clock." 

"And  your  father?"  in  a  rather 
troubled  voice ;  for  will  not  the  presence 
of  even  a  foolishly  tearful,  foolishly  mirth- 
ful, old  imbecile  be  better  than  nothing 
as  a  protection,  against  the  dangers  of 
this  apparently  never-ending,  still-begin- 
ning tete-d-tete  ? 

"My  father  breakfasts  in  his  own 
room,"  replies  Anthony,  rather  shortly, 
beginning  to  look  a  little  restive. 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  "Fate  is 
against  me,"  she  says  to  herself,  and  so, 
without  further  objection,  follows  him 
into  the  dining-room. 

He  sends  away  the  servants,  and  asks 
her  whether  she  will  pour  out  the  tea. 
They  sit  opposite  to  each  other  in  quasi- 
conjugal  duet.  It  is  true  that  at  first  the 
urn  interposes  its  large  body  between 
them,  but  by  a  crafty  and  gradual  shift- 
ing of  himself  and  his  plate,  Anthony  by- 
and-by  obviates  the  difficulty,  and  com- 
mands an  unintercepted  view  of  his  com- 
panion. It  is  in  the  morning  that  youth 
and  complexion  tell  the  most;  at  night 
any  dingy  skin  can  look  white;  under 
the  benevolent  rule  of  wax-candles  any 
human  buttercup  passes  for  a  lily,  but 
not  so  when  the  downright  sun  is  search- 
ing into  the  weak  places  of  human  coun- 
tenances, and  drawing  his  absolute  line 
of  demarkation  between  foul  and  fair. 
Joan's  skin  is  as  clear  and  fine  as  privet- 
flowers  ;  you  might  look  at  it  through  a 
microscope. 

"  We  have  dined  together,"  says  An- 
thony, presently,  neglecting  his  grill  and 
leaning  meditatively  on  his  elbow,  "  and 
we  have  lunched  together." 

"  Yes,  we  have  lunched  together,"  re- 
plies Joan,  shuddering  a  little  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  Sarah  and  the  melted  butter. 

"But,"  continues  Anthony,  "this  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  ever  break- 
fasted together." 
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"Yes." 

As  he  speaks,  her  thoughts  fly  hack 
to  that  day  in  the  wood  months  ago  when 
he  had  so  earnestly  impressed  upon  her 
mind  the  weariness  that  he  would  feel 
in  sitting  opposite  the  same  woman  every 
day  at  breakfast.  How  soon  would  he 
grow  weary  of  sitting  opposite  her  ?  He 
is  not  weary  yet,  apparently.  She  wishes 
that  he  would  retire  behind  the  urn 
again. 

"  Now  how  shall  we  lay  out  our 
day  ? "  cries  the  young  man,  by-and-by, 
when,  breakfast  being  at  length,  to  Joan's 
relief,  ended,  they  stand  again  together 
in  the  hall.  "  You  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do ;  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do :  let  us  enjoy  ourselves." 

The  jollity  of  his  tone  is  catching; 
Joan's  eyes  sparkle  with  a  temperate  hi- 
larity. 

"  Shall  we  ?  by  all  means !  " 

"But  how  ?  "  continues  Anthony,  re- 
flectively. "  I  know  a  good  many  things 
that  you  do  not  like,  but  very  few  that 
you  do.  You  like  the  sea  ?  shall  we  have 
a  boat  and  go  out  dredging  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Shall  we  ride  ? " 

"  Too  hot." 

"  Shall  we  play  lawn-tennis  ?  " 

"Too  hot." 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  kitchen-garden 
and  eat  plums  ?  " 

"At  once?  (lifting  her  eyebrows). 
"  We  should  never  come  out  again  alive." 

"  I  have  it !  "  says  Anthony,  with  an 
air  of  inspiration.  "  There  is  a  lake  up 
among  the  hills  that  you  have  never  seen 
— that  I  think  you  have  never  seen.  I 
will  drive  you  up  there  in  my  T-cart ; 
we  will -fish  all  day,  and  come  back  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  I  will  go  and 
tell  them  to  put  up  some  luncheon  at 
once." 

He  is  half-way  to  the  door,  when  her 
eager  voice  overtakes  and  stops  him. 

"  Impossible !  quite  impossible !  " 

"  Why  impossible  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  does  not  answer, 


save  by  the  slightly  deeper  dye  that 
stains  the  fine  grain  of  her  cool  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  drop  to  the  spotted  leopard- 
skin  at  her  feet.  Then  she  looks  up  and 
says  gently  yet  seriously:  "You  made 
me  uncivil  last  night,  you  must  not  make 
me  uncivil  again  this  morning.  I  had 
rather  make  no  plans  until  I  see  Mrs. 
Wolferstan." 

"  Then  you  will  waste  half  the  day  " 
(in  a  nettled  tone ;  she  is  silent).  "  You 
might  just  as  well  be  back  at  Portland 
Villa !  "  (with  rising  exasperation). 

She  looks  up  with  a  softly  concilia- 
tory smile.  "  Shall  I  go  back  ?  " 

But  Colonel  Wolferstan  has  his  plan 
a  very  great  deal  too  much  at  heart  to  be 
diverted  from  it  by  a  smile. 

"  We  should  catch  nothing !  "  pursues 
Joan,  persuasively,  looking  out  through 
the  open  windows  at  the  absolute  tur- 
quoise of  the  heavens.  "Look  at  the 
sky  I  and  there  has  been  no  rain  for 
weeks ! " 

"Who  wants  to  catch  anything?" 
asks  the  young  man,  laughing  petulant- 
ly; "of  course  we  should  .not.  I  never 
caught  anything  there  in  my  life !  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  anything  to 
catch  ;  but  we  should  get  well  away 
from  everybody  for  the  whole  day.  You 
have  no  conception  of  the  loneliness  of 
the  place :  not  a  soul  ever  goes  there — 
we  might  perhaps  see  a  heron  or  a  car- 
rion-crow." 

"It  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
going  such  a  long  way  to  see  only  one 
carrion-crow,  would  it?"  says  Joan  with 
a  fine  smile. 

He  makes  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"You  will  not,  then?" 

"Not  to-day! "  tempering  her  refusal 
by  the  blue  sweetness  of  her  eyes. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  your  last  chance  1 " 
(with  a  vexed  laugh).  "I  may  never 
invite  you  again." 

She  shrugs  a  little,  and  also  smiles 
again. 

"  No  ?  Then  I  must  imagine  the  car- 
rion-crow !  "  He  walks  to  the  door,  but 
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this  time  with  no  elated  hurry.  "  That 
is  your  last  word  ? " 

"My  last  word." 

He  disappears.  She  watches  him  with 
serenity,  feeling  sure  that  the  door  will 
shortly  open  to  readmit  him.  But  in 
this  she  is  mistaken,  for  time  passes,  hut 
he  does  not  return.  She  watches  the 
hands  creep  round  the  clocks'  faces,  and 
the  pendulums  tiresomely  swinging.  In 
solitude  the  hours  pass ;  a  peaceful,  har- 
monious solitude  indeed,  soothed  by  sweet 
smells  and  the  sight  of  pretty  things ;  un- 
broken by  the  loud  wrangling  of  under- 
bred servants  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  shrill, 
peevish  jars  of  Mrs.  Moberley  and  Bell, 
yet  still  solitude.  As  he  said,  she  might 
just  as  well  he  back  at  Portland  Villa. 

All  the  clocks,  even  the  slowest,  have 
struck  one,  and  there  is  yet  no  sign  of 
her  hostess,  when  Anthony  at  length  re- 
appears. 

"I  hope  it  will  not  inconvenience 
you,"  he  says,  in  a  rather  formal  voice, 
walking  over  to  the  window  nearest  him, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  pull  down  all 
the  blinds;  my  mother  cannot  bear  a 
strong  light.  Do  you  mind?" 

"  Not  in  the  least !  "  replies  Joan  with 
alacrity,  rising  and  obligingly  helping  in 
the  sacrilegious  task  of  shutting  out  all 
the  warm,  rainbow-tinted  outside  glories, 
and  reducing  the  apartment  to  a  uniform 
pink  gloom. 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  is 
there? "  says  the  young  man,  dryly,  when 
their  task  is  completed ;  then,  in  a  rather 
hesitating  tone,  "Would  you  mind— do 
you  think  you  could  manage  to  let  her 
imagine  that  you  liked  it  ?  " 

Having  said  this  he  rather  hastily  goes 
away  again.  Shortly  afterward  Mrs.  Wol- 
ferstan  appears.  Borne  was  not  built 
in  a  day,  nor  is  Mrs.  "Wolf  erstan  built  in 
an  hour ;  but  now,  at  length,  with  every 
ravage  repaired  and  every  breach  made 
good,  she  enters. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  that  you  do  not 
share  Anthony's  mania  for  a  glare  !  "  she 
says,  looking  round  with  satisfaction  on 


the  rosy,  false  twilight ;  "  that,  like  me, 
you  enjoy  a  subdued  light !  "  Joan  smiles 
involuntarily.  "As  for  Anthony,"  con- 
tinues his  mother,  "  he  would  live  in  a 
glass  house  if  he  could ;  he  sleeps  with 
his  bed  facing  the  window,  and  all  the 
blinds  drawn  up.  Can  you  conceive  such 
a  thing?" 

Joan  can  conceive  it,  for  it  is  the 
course  of  conduct  that  she  herself  always 
pursues ;  but,  mindful  of  Colonel  Wolfer- 
stan's  request,  she  holds  her  peace. 

"You  will  not  mind  my  saying  so, 
dear,"  continues  Mrs.  "Wolferstan  a  mo- 
ment later,  while  her  bistred  eyes  take  in 
the  wintry  blackness  of  her  young  guest's 
tout-ensemble,  "but  your  gown — nothing 
can  be  nicer,  I  am  sure — but  is  not  it  a 
little  warm  f  " 

"Frightfully!"  answers  Joan,  laugh- 
ing, "but  it  is  the  coolest  I  have.  All 
my  clothes  are  adapted  for  a  polar  win- 
ter!" 

"Would  you  be  angry"  (putting  her 
head  slightly  on  one  side)  "if  I  were  to 
offer  to  lend  you  one  of  my  little  morning 
wrappers — like  this  ?  "  (holding  out  for  in- 
spection the  airy  fabric  of  her  cobwebby 
peignoir} ;  "  they  are  the  comfort  of  my 
life;  I  live  in  them.  We  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  height,  I  should  say  " 
(leading  the  young  girl  before  a  pier- 
glass).  "We  must  be  measured — An- 
thony must  measure  us — and  not  unlike 
in  figure  either!"  (drawing  up  her  thin 
neck,  and,  with  obvious  dishonesty,  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe). 

Joan  is  silent. 

"When  I  married,"  says  her  compan- 
ion, moving  away  from  the  glass  again, 
"I  could  span  my  waist  with  my  two 
hands — so  1 " 

"  Could  you  really  ?  "  says  Joan,  smil- 
ing. "I  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
doing  that." 

As  she  speaks  she  puts  her  hands  on 
her  waist,  and  joining  the  finger-tips  at 
the  back,  laughs  to  see  the  very  consider- 
able space  that  parts  from  each  other  her 
small  thumbs. 
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"I  believe  it  was  an  unusual  case," 

says   Mrs.  Wolferstan,  modestly.      "Of 

course,  they  said  I  laced  tight ;  the  fact 

was,  that  I  wore  no  corset  at  all  I  " 

"No?" 

"  Well"  (with  a  sigh),  " I  am  afraid  I 
must  not  let  you  make  me  idle ! — letters, 
you  know,  and  our  post  goes  out  early. 
So  sorry  to  leave  you  alone !  you  do  not 
mind  ?  No  ?  That  is  like  me — nothing 
I  enjoy  so  much  as  my  own  society ! — 
'never  less  alone  than  when  alone.'  I 
am  like  that.  Well,  au  revoir  !  till  lunch- 
eon-time." 

Nodding  and  smiling  she  disappears, 
and  Joan  is  alone  again. 

These,  then,  are  all  the  thanks  that 
she  gets  for  her  wasted  morning,  all  the 
pay  that  rewards  her  sacrifice  to  the  con- 
ventionalities. Unable  to  read  by  the 
poor  modicum  of  light  left,  and  afraid  to 
pull  up  the  blinds,  she  creeps  behind  one 
of  them,  and,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  lays 
her  book  on  the  window-sill,  and  begins 
to  read.  While  so  occupied  she  hears  the 
door-handle  again  turn,  and,  peeping  out 
from  her  retreat,  sees  Anthony  looking 
uncertainly  in — half  of  his  body  in  the 
strong,  white  sunlight  from  the  hall,  half 
in  a  rose-pink  bath. 

He  really  must  not  be  allowed  to  go 
a.way  again. 

"  You  look  so  odd  and  pink  I "  she 
cries  out,  gayly. 

The  remark  decides  him,  for  he  comes 
in  and  shuts  the  door. 

"  The  same  to  you,"  he  answers,  ad- 
vancing toward  her ;  "  you  will  find  that 
we  mostly  look  pink  here — nous  autres  ! 
it  is  a  little  way  we  have.  Mother  not 
down  yet?" 

"  She  came  in  here  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago." 

"  And  went  away  again  ? " 

"Almost  immediately." 

A  malicious  smile  curves  the  young 
man's  handsome  lips,  even  more  than  Na- 
ture has  done  it  for  him;  lightens  also  in 
his  clear,  steel-colored  eyes. 

"This  is  the  way  in  which  the  God- 


dess Ydgrun,  or  Mother  Grundy,  mostly 
rewards  her  votaries,  and  you  see  that 
you  might  just  as  well  have  been  obliging, 
after  all." 

"Just  as  well." 

"  But  for  you,"  continues  Anthony,  in- 
cisively, sitting  down  on  a  small  stool  in 
front  of  her,  also  behind  the  blind,  "we 
should  now  have  been  reclining  under  a 
large  gray  rock,  side  by  side,  eating  pate 
de  foie  gras." 

Joan  shakes  her  head. 
"I  should  not;  I  hate/o«'e  gras." 
"You  would  have  been  eating  some- 
thing else,  then;  what  would  you  have 
been  eating?    /should  have  been  eating 
foie  gras." 
"Yes?" 

"  In  the  brook  at  our  feet — did  I  men- 
tion that  there  is  a  brook  as  well  as  a 
lake — a  brook  ice-cold  on  the  hottest 
summer  day  ? — a  bottle  of  champagne — " 
"  A  bottle !  "  interrupts  Joan,  playful- 
ly, raising  her  eyebrows ;  "  why  not  a  doz- 
en?— we  may  as  well  have  a  carousel  " 

"  By  all  means.  In  the  brook,  then,  a 
dozen  bottles  of  champagne  are  standing 
up  to  their  necks ;  we  ourselves  couched 
like  ruminating  cattle  on  the  heather, 
which,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  is  now 
in  full  flower ;  above  our  heads  the  birds 
are  caroling  their  little  hearts  out." 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  yon,"  says 
Joan,  gravely;  "but  they  do  not  sing  a 
note  now." 

"  No  more  they  do  1  above  our  heads, 
then—" 

"  The  one  carrion-crow  is  hovering," 
cries    the  girl,   breaking   into   a  laugh, 
"  croaking  frightfully," 
"  Crows  do  not  croak !  " 
"  Is  hovering  over  our  heads,  then,  in 
utter  silence,  more  alarming  than  any 
sound  he  could  make." 

"We  will  not  quarrel  over  details," 
says  Anthony  magnanimously ;  "  and  since 
you  own  that  you  might  just  as  well  have 
been  obliging — you  do  own  it,  do  not 
you?" 

She  nods. 
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"  Yes,  I  own  it.'1 

"  And,  when  next  I  exert  myself  to 
make  a  little  plan — " 

"  I  will  hasten  to  meet  it!  "  answers 
Joan,  her  blue  eyes  dancing. 

"Come  into  the  garden,"  says  An- 
thony ;  "  we  will  seal  our  reconciliation 
with  plums." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  Joan's  visit  a  whole  week  has 
gone ;  and  though  the  proposed  duration 
of  her  stay  is  now  increased  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight,  yet  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  even  so  a  full  half  is 
already  over.  Seven  such  good  days! 
Can  the  next  seven  be  as  good  ?  Hardly. 
Bell's  envious  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  She  has  had  Anthony  all 
to  herself.  And  now  the  latter  half  of 
the  prediction  is  to  be  accomplished.  To- 
day the  house  is  to  fill  with  "stylish  Lon- 
don people."  At  the  thought  Joan's  heart 
sinks.  They  may  be  good — these  seven 
new  days — but  certainly  their  goodness 
will  be  of  a  different  character. 

Her  mind  strays  lovingly  back  over 
the  gone  week — her  own  one  week  that 
none  can  now  ever  take  from  her.  Break- 
fast tete-d-tete  with  Anthony ;  a  stroll  be- 
tween the  great  yew-hedges  with  An- 
thony ;  rowing  on  the  calm,  brown  river 
between  the  banks  of  flowered  bulrushes 
with  Anthony;  walking  on  the  firm  gold 
of  the  sea-sands  and  gathering  long-haired 
sea-tang  with  Anthony ;  eating  mulber- 
ries with  Anthony ;  quarreling  with 
Anthony ;  forgiving  Anthony ;  gazing 
at  the  planets  and  the  milky-way,  and 
often  forgetting  to  look  at  them,  with 
Anthony.  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise 
could  hardly  have  had  a  more  absolute 
duet.  For  a  whole  week  Joan's  biog- 
raphy has  been  the  biography  of  An- 
thony ;  Anthony's  biography  has  been 
the  biography  of  Joan.  How  will  it  be 
with  her  life  when  the  Anthony  element 


has  been  eliminated  from  it?  It  is  as  well 
to  look  at  these  things  now  and  then ! 
For  a  whole  week  no  one  has  sought  to 
come  between,  to  interrupt  or  balk  them. 
Not  even  Anthony's  mother  has  mani- 
fested the  smallest  surprise  or  alarm  at  the 
unceasing  nature  of  their  tete-d-tetes. 

"It  is  my  insignificance  that  protects 
me!"  Joan  says  to. herself,  bitterly;  "I 
am  too  entirely  undesirable  to  be  even 
feared,  or  else  "  (smiling  bitterly)  "  it  is 
his  way  ! — no  doubt  it  is  his  way !  " 

For  the  first  time  she  has  spent  a  morn- 
ing without  Anthony,  and  has  made  the 
agreeable  discovery  of  how  leaden-footed 
such  a  morning  has  become.  It  has  walked 
away  as  if  it  had  wooden  clogs  on. 
She  has  passed  the  hours  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Wolferstan  in  the  barouche,  rolling 
into  Helmsley  and  back  again ;  along  the 
well-known  road  where  she  has  so  often 
tiredly  plodded  in  most  unwilling  pursuit 
of  the  military.  Every  step  seems  marked 
by  the  memory  of  some  mean  humiliation 
or  paltry  pain. 

With  a  shudder  of  distaste  she  looks 
at  Portland  Villa  as  they  pass— Portland 
Villa — from  whose  windows,  for  a  won- 
der, no  heads  are  seen  protruding ;  at 
whose  gate  no  army  of  tight-curled,  belli- 
cose dogs  is  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
This  phenomenon  is  speedily  accounted 
for,  when,  a  little  farther  along  the  road, 
they  come  upon  a  walking  party  of  five 
persons,  whose  advent  is  heralded  by  their 
laughter  some  time  before  they  come  in 
sight.  The  procession  is  headed  by  Bell 
and  the  regimental  doctor,  who  have  ap- 
parently been  playfully  exchanging  hats ; 
for,  as  the  carriage  approaches,  there  is 
a  friendly  scuffle  between  them  to  regain 
each  their  own  natural  head-gear.  Diana 
and  Micky  follow,  less  playful,  perhaps, 
but  still  agreeably  mirthful ;  and  the  rear 
is  brought  up  by  Mrs.  Moberley,  who  fol- 
lows swainless,  half  of  her  gown  trailing 
two  yards  behind  her  in  the  dust,  which 
envelops  her  in  a  sort  of  choky  nimbus, 
and  the  other  half  kilted  so  unintention- 
ally, unnaturally  high  as  to  give  to  view 
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a  great  deal  of  ankle  and  a  broad  burst 
boot,  from  which  most  of  the  buttons  are 
missing. 

"  Would  you  like  to  stop  ? "  asks  Mrs. 
Wolferstan,  becoming  aware  of  this  re- 
markable spectacle,  and  honestly  trying"- 
to  make  her  words  sound  as  little  dissua- 
sive as  possible  ;  "  no !  well,  perhaps  the 
sun  is  rather  trying  when  one  is  standing 
still.  I  have  a  horror  of  coup-de-soleil, 
so  I  see  have  you !  " 

As  she  speaks  she  gives  a  civil  general 
bow  to  the  hot-faced,  dusty-footed  cortege^ 
and  they  roll  on.  It  is  clear  that  this 
manoeuvre  is  unexpected  by  the  Moberley 
party,  who  have  drawn  themselves  up  in 
a  row  by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  evident 
expectation  of  a  colloquy.  Diana,  indeed, 
has  slunk  a  little  behind,  looking  shame- 
faced, yet  excited ;  but  Bell  is  well  to  the 
front,  and  has  already  begun  a  sentence 
in  her  resonant,  loud  voice.  Micky  has 
taken  off  his  hat,  and  is  waving  it  with 
more  than  his  usual  martial  ease  and  as- 
sured familiarity;  and  the  doctor  is  all 
one  friendly  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  Guess- 
ing their  disappointment,  Joan  leans  out 
to  nod  and  smile  with  anxious  emphasis, 
and  is  thus  in  a  position  clearly  to  see 
the  way  in  which  all  their  jaws  have 
dropped,  and  the  wrathy  astonishment 
painted  on  three  out  of  the  five  warmly- 
tinted  faces ;  viz.,  on  Mrs.  Moberley's, 
Bell's,  Micky's.  She  sinks  back  on  the 
cushions  with  a  feeling  of  keen  mortifi- 
cation and  suffering. 

"  They  think  that  I  am  giving  myself 
airs!"  she  says  to  herself;  "I,  who  am 
indebted  to  them  for  daily  bread !  but  oh  ! 
I  could  not — I  could  not  have  borne  it !  " 

She  is  shocked  to  find  how  much  even 
a  week  has  blunted  her  recollection  of 
them.  They  are  so  much,  much  worse 
than  she  had  remembered  them;  espe- 
cially, oh  1  most  especially,  Micky.  Even 
Mr.  Brown's  legs  are  longer,  and  his  tail 
curls  less,  than  she  had  any  idea  of.  The 
impression  of  the  rencontre  lives  with 
her  all  through  the  rest  of  the  drive,  and 
imbitters  it.  She  cannot  shake  it  off. 


Not  even  the  sight  of  Anthony,  eager- 
eyed,  awaiting  them  .under  the  great  stone 
porch ;  not  even  the  strongly-accented 
pressure  of  his  hand,  as  he  helps  her  out 
of  the  carriage,  can  quite  dissipate  it. 
There  are  only  six  and  a  half  more  days 
on  which  hers  can  meet  his.  After  that  it 
will  be  Micky's,  Micky's,  always  Micky's; 
Micky  whose  coarse  hot  hand  ever  holds 
hers  so  much  longer  and  tighter  than  it 
wishes  to  be  held.  Later  on,  even  when 
they  are  sitting  side  by  side  in  their 
wonted  place  in  the  warm,  green  silence 
of  the  sleepy  wood,  the  impression  still 
lasts,  still  stings.  It  is  even  deepened 
and  complicated  by  a  new  and  yet  more 
unpleasant  one,  left  by  a  few  words  of 
Mrs.  Wolferstan's. 

"  What  restless  people  you  are !  "  she 
cries,  as  she  sees  the  two  friends  pre- 
paring to  steal  out  after  luncheon  to- 
gether, and  speaking  in  a  sharper  tone 
than  Joan  has  yet  heard  her  employ,  and 
with  a  keener  look  in  her  stained  and 
bistred  eyes  than  she  has  yet  observed 
in  them;  "how  unlike  me!  give  me  a 
book — play,  poem,  essay,  what  you  will — 
and  I  never  wish  to  stir  from  hour's  end 
to  hour's  end ;  while  you,  even  in  the 
dog-days,  you  must  always  be  on  the 
move — on  the  move  !  " 

"  It  is  cooler  in  the  wood  than  in  the 
house,"  says  Joan  gently,  yet  persistent- 
ly ;  feeling  that  she  will  not  part  com- 
pany from  her  last  chance  of  a  tete-d-tete 
without  a  death-struggle. 

"  In  the  wood !  "  repeated  Mrs.  Wol- 
ferstan,  raising  herself  on  her  white-mus- 
lin elbow,  and  looking  pettishly  at  her 
son.  "  Is  it  possible,  Anthony,  that  you 
are  going  to  take  Miss  Dering  all  through 
that  long  tangle  of  grass  and  nettles  and 
brushwood  ? " 

"There  is  no  long  tangle,"  replies 
Anthony,  sulkily  ;  "  and  even  if  there 
were,  it  would  be  as  dry  as  tow  this 
weather." 

"And  I  am  well  shod,"  says  the  girl, 
with  a  deprecating  smile,  holding  up  a 
small  shoe  for  inspection. 
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"  Oh,  we  see  that  you  have  a  pretty 
foot,  my  dear,''.says  the  elder  woman, 
with  a  ratkgr  aigre-doux  smile.  "Are 
you  an  A^TqJn|}an  ?  Can  water  run  under 
it  withoutr,W(etting  it?  People  used  to 
be  very  absiQ$  about  my  foot  once  upon 
a  time :  I  remember  one  man  telling  me 
that  he*  wcmdered  how  any  grown-up 
body  could"  be  supported  on  such  a  tiny 
pedestal.  My  boot-maker  asked  leave  to 
exhibit  one  of  my  little  boots  in  a  glass 
case  in  his  shop-window  1 — too  silly,  was 
not  it  ? " 

Protected  by  this  fire  of  complacent 
reminiscences  they  move  toward  the 
door ;  but  before  they  are  safely  through 
it  they  are  again  arrested. 

"  You  will  be  back  in  good  time,  An- 
thony ?  you  will  not  be  late  ? " 

"  Does  the  tocsin  of  the  dinner-gong 
ever  fail  to  find  us  in  our  accustomed 
places  ? "  asks  Anthony,  impatiently. 

"  The  dinner-gong !  I  must  beg  you 
to  return  long  before  then !  Lalage's 
train  arrives  at  5.50." 

"Aprto?" 

"  Aprh  !  well "  (in  a  tone  at  once  fret- 
ful and  imperative),  "  I  must  request  that 
you  are  back  in  time  to  receive  her ;  she 
will  quite  expect  it.  Do  you  think" 
(with  a  little  dry  laugh)  "that  I  imagine 
she  is  coming  to  visit  me  ?  pas  si  Mte!  " 

They  have  escaped  at  last;  but  it  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  got 
away  ten  minutes  earlier. 

la  a  dead,  stupid  silence  they  take 
their  way  to  the  green-wood  depths.  A 
great  stretch  of  sun-roasted  gardens  inter- 
venes between  them  and  their  refuge. 
He  has  unfurled  a  large  green  sun-shade, 
which  he  holds  over  her  head.  It  entails 
such  a  proximity  that  they  are  almost 
leaning  against  one  another ;  but  still 
they  do  not  speak.  Her  eyes  are  on  the 
burned  grass ;  his  are  staring  out  straight 
before  him.  They  have  been  silent  before 
now  when  together,  but  it  was  not  the 
same  sort  of  silence. 

They  have  reached  the  wood.  The 
sun-shade  is  no  longer  needed.  As  soon 


as  its  connecting  influence  is  withdrawn 
they  insensibly  walk  a  little  farther  from 
each  other.  They  have  passed  along  the 
winding  walk  and  reached  the  well- 
known  retired  seat :  no  ornamental  chair 
with  writhen  legs,  but  a  simple  log  of 
wood,  over  which  the  mosses  have  boun- 
tifully spread  themselves.  Side  by  side 
they  sit,  still  wordless.  High  above  them 
the  Scotch  firs  lay  their  grave,  dark  heads 
together,  and  keep  out  the  sun  ;  at  their 
feet  is  the  veined  and  patterned  ivy ; 
around  them  a  great  spread  of  brambles, 
with  the  arch  of  their  mighty  crimson 
stalks  and  the  plenty  of  their  berries ;  a 
tangle  of  greenery,  just  touched  here  and 
there  into  early  fire  by  the  impatient 
finger  of  autumn. 

"Lalage!"   "5.50!"   "Passilete!" 

These  phrases  are  buzzing  and  din- 
ning in  Joan's  ears,  drowning  the  trum- 
peting of  the  loud  gnats  and  the  twitter 
of  the  happy  finches.  At  last  she  speaks, 
without  preface,  abruptly : 

"Who  is  Lalage?" 

He  does  not  answer  for  a  moment. 
He  is  plucking  sour  little  wild-strawber- 
ries, and  eating  them  ;  then  he  speaks  in 
a  slow,  dreamy  tone  : 

"  Lalage  is — Lalage !  " 

"  She  has  a  surname,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  suppose  she  has !  "  (absently). 

"  Suppose  !  " 

"  "What  am  I  saying  ?  "  cries  the  young 
man,  rousing  himself.  "  Of  course  she 
has !  Beauchamp  —  that  is  her  name ! 
Lalage  Beauchamp.  L.  B. — I  ought  to 
know  her  initials  "  (making  a  face  as  he 
throws  away  his  last  tart  strawberry). 

"  Beauchamp !  oh !  "  , 

"  Lalage,  Lalage !  "  repeats  Anthony, 
slowly  and  draggingly,  as  he  clasps  one 
knee  with  both  hands  and  throws  his 
eyes  upward  to  the  tree-tops,  and  the 
blue  chinks  of  heaven  between;  "did 
you  ever  hear  such  a  name  to  give  a 
sober  Christian  woman  ?  Does  not  it 
give  one  a  tipsy,  demoralized,  Bacchic 
idea?" 

She  makes  no  comment.     Her  tongue 
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seems  tied  up  with  a  tight,  uncomfort- 
able string. 

"  Will  you  hear  the  tale  of  Lalage?  " 
asks  Anthony,  presently,  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  gather  a  bit  of  overblown 
cranesbill,  with  its  little  pink  stalks  and 
long,  sharp  noses.  "  There  is  a  tale  about 
her,  as  you  no  doubt  perceive.  I  know 
that  you  will  never  be  easy  until  you 
hear  it ;  and,  as  for  me,  you  know  that  1 
always  have  a  diseased  pleasure  in  relat- 
ing to  you  anything  that  tells  to  my  own 
disadvantage.  Shall  I  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  adds  nothing  to  this  short  affirm- 
ative. 

"Well,  then  —  please  attend  —  this  is 
really  worth  listening  to.  The  last  time 
I  saw  her — at  least,  to  speak  to — I  was 
weeping  copiously,  and  following  her 
round  the  room  on  my  knees — there !  " 
He  is  not  looking  at  her ;  he  is  looking 
away  from  her,  perhaps  purposely,  and 
she  blesses  him  for  it.  For  the  moment 
she  feels  that  her  face  has  passed  beyond 
her  control,  and  that  she  has  as  little 
power  over  its  muscles  as  she  has  over 
those  of  his.  "  Have  I  quite  taken  your 
breath  away?"  he  asks,  still  without 
turning  his  head  toward  her,  but  peeping 
surreptitiously  at  her  out  of  the  corner 
of  one  anxious  eye. 

"Bather!"  she  answers,  speaking  as 
one  that  pants  a  little  from  being  carried 
too  quickly  through  the  air,  or  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  sea ;  then  making  an  ef- 
fort over  herself :  "  You  were  quite  young, 
perhaps  ? — a  boy  ? " 

He  shakes  his  head.  "  I  wish  I  could 
conscientiously  say  that  I  was  in  petti- 
coats ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  quite  as 
big  as  I  am  now.  I  wore  her  majesty's 
uniform ;  I  had  cut  all  my  teeth ;  I  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  No! — there 
were  no  palliating  circumstances." 

"  Followed  her  round  the  room  on 
your  knees,"  says  Joan,  repeating  his  for- 
mer words  in  a  stupid  parrot-tone,  and 
without  the  faintest  sense  of  that  ludi- 
crousness  in  the  situation  which  would 
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have  struck  her  so  keenly  had  the  case 
been  that  of  any  one  else ;  "  and — and — 
what  was  she  doing  ?  " 

"  She  was  laughing  immoderately," 
replies  Anthony,  a  sort  of  mirth  curling 
the  corners  of  his  own  handsome  lips  at 
the  recollection.  "  Good  Lord !  how  she 
laughed !  and  begging  me  to  get  up  and 
not  make  such  a  fool  of  myself." 

"And  did  not  that  cure  you?"  in  a 
breathless  tone. 

"Cure  me?  bless  your  heart,  no!  I 
went  on  sobbing ;  you  might  have  heard 
me  from  Thames  to  Tweed.  Mine  was 
no  silent  affliction,  I  can  assure  you." 

Joan's  eyes  are  fastened  upon  the 
broad  sheet  of  big  yellow  St.  John's-worts 
that  help  to  floor  bravely  the  wood.  They 
are  nearly  over  now  :  here  and  there  is  a 
broad  disk,  with  its  crowded  stamens,  to 
which  Time  delays,  saying,  "Pass!  be- 
gone!" Until  to-day  she  has  always 
thought  them  handsome,  joyous-featured 
flowers. 

"  On  my  knees,"  repeats  Anthony 
with  a  healthy,  heart-whole  smile,  "as  if 
any  woman  were  ever  won  by  such  an 
attitude!  Next  time  I  will  go  on  all- 
fours." 

"  Did  you  know  that  she  was  coming 
to-day  ?  "  asks  the  girl,  absently  picking  a 
strawberry-leaf,  and  closely  looking  with 
unseeing  eyes  at  its  notched  edge. 

"  Until  two  days  ago  I  had  not  an  idea 
of  it.  It  is  a  kind  surprise  that  my 
mother  has  contrived  for  me."  Silence 
— perfect  silence — warm,  sleepy,  fir-scent- 
ed. "I  was  certainly  very  bad,"  says 
Anthony,  presently,  with  the  sane  and 
wholesome  smile  of  complete  recovery 
still  lighting  up  his  face.  "  I  sank  so  low 
that  I  kissed  her  door-knocker — a  grimy 
London  door-knocker.  Figure  to  your- 
self that !  I  kissed  the  area-railings  ;  I 
think  I  kissed  the  butcher's  boy." 

"  And  now,"  says  Joan,  gallantly  striv- 
ing to  speak  in  a  tone  of  gay  and  indiffer- 
ent friendliness  as  one  that  relishes  a 
good  jest,  and  to  keep  wholly  out  of  her 
face  and  voice  the  dull,  flat  pain  that  has 
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taken  its  seat  at  her  heart — "  and  now  I 
suppose  that  it  will  all  have  to  he  done 
over  again.  At  5.50  "  (with  a  strained 
smile)  "your  agony  will  recommence." 

"Will  it?"  cries  the  young  man,  ex- 
pressively; "on  the  contrary,  I  live  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a  successor  or  two  vivi- 
sected. I  have  invited  a  couple  of  men 
with  an  express  view  to  that  object.  No! 
no  1 "  (shaking  his  head  with  a  cheerful 
gravity) ;  "  she  will  not  try  that  again." 

"But  if  she  does  try?"  asks  Joan  in  a 
low,  quick  voice,  turning  away  her  face  so 
that  he  may  not  see  the  unseemly  greedy 
eagerness  for  his  answer  written  on  every 
one  of  its  poor  features. 

"Let  herl"  says  Anthony,  valiantly. 
"  I  defy  her  1  Look  at  me — look  at  me 
straight!  I  do  not  believe  that  in  your 
life  you  have  ever  looked  full  at  me! 
There,  that  is  better !  "  as  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  his  voice  she  meekly  lifts  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  in  those  great  pupils  he 
sees  himself 

"  Mirrored  small  in  paradise." 

"Let  her  do  her  worst — her  very  worst, 
and  that  is  pretty  bad,  I  can  tell  you! 
No  "  (with  a  sudden  change  of  tone),  "  I 
will  not  say  that,  either ;  it  is  bad  luck  to 
boast ;  '  he  that  thinketh  he  standeth  let 
him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  I  am  sure 
that  I  ought  not  to  fall,  for  I  never  think 
that  I  stand." 

She  has  dropped  her  eyes  again  in  ir- 
resistible dejection.  They  have  failed  to 
catch  any  of  the  confidence  of  his. 

"  But  without  brag,"  continues  the 
young  man,  in  a  brave  and  joyous  tone, 
"I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  fortnight,  I  walk  round 
the  room  on  my  knees  after  any  woman, 
it  will  not  be'  after  herl " 

A  couple  of  hours  later  they  are  both 
standing  before  the  closed  door  of  the 
morning-room,  listening. 

"  "Would  it  be  dishonorable  to  apply 
one's  eye  to  the  key-hole?"  asks  Antho- 
ny, in  a  tone  half  humorous,  half  grave. 
After  a  moment:  "No,  it  is  not  neces- 


sary— she  has  come;  I  hear  her  voice. 
Last  time  that  I  heard  it  I  was  staggering 
about  as  if  I  were  drunk ! — do  I  stagger 
now  ?  Your  necktie  is  not  so  white  as  .1 
was! — am  I  white  now?  My  pulse  was 
tearing  along  at  a  gallop — it  hardly  trots 
now ;  will  you  feel  it !  "  She  shakes  her 
head  with  a  little  gesture  of  refusal.  "  I 
will  have  a  bet  with  you,"  says  the  young 
man,  in  an  eager  whisper,  "  that  at  the 
present  moment  yours  is  beating  more 
quickly  than  mine !  "  As  he  speaks  he 
takes  hold  of  her  small  wrist  and  lays  his 
fingers  upon  it.  "What  a  weak  little 
quick  tick-tack !  "  he  says,  tenderly,  then, 
suddenly  stooping  his  comely  head,  he 
softly  and  hurriedly  kisses  one  of  the  lit- 
tle blue  veins,  that,  like  fine  threads,  wan- 
der beneath  the  cream  of  her  fair  skin. 
"  There !  "  he  says,  "  I  am  bucklered  and 
panoplied !  Let  us  go  in." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  A  whitely  wanton  "with  a  velvet  brow." 

IN  the  atmosphere  of  thick  darkness 
with  which  Mrs.  Wolferstan  surrounds 
herself  it  is  always  difficult  —  more  es- 
pecially to  one  coming  in  straight  from 
the  universal  glare  of  day — to  distinguish 
one  thing  or  person  from  another.  In 
Mrs.  Wolferstan's  shrine  a  young  man 
may  always  be  mistaken  for  an  old  wom- 
an, a  dog  for  a  cat,  and  vice  versa.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  quite  instantaneously  that 
Joan  makes  out  which  of  the  two  sitting 
figures  is  the  new  arrival.  A  moment, 
however,  decides  it.  It  must  be  the 
stranger  who,  at  their  entry,  rises  with 
supple-jointed  briskness,  and  comes  to 
meet  them,  stretching  out  her  hands,  and 
crying  in  a  tone  of  joy  and  relief : 

"  Ah !  you  are  here  at  last ;  but  you 
have  been  as  long  in  coming  as  the  millen- 
nium. Hbw  are  you,  Anthony  ?  What  a 
long  time  it  is  since  we  have  met ! — four 
— five  years?  it  seems  like  a  hundred!" 
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"Perhaps  it  is,"  answers  Anthony, 
readily  taking  in  his  both  the  offered 
hands,  and  spealung  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  laugh  in  which  even  Joan's  jealous  ears 
fail  to  detect  the  smallest  grain  of  fevered 
unreality  or  effort.  "  If  it  is,  we  have 
both  worn  pretty  well,  have  not  we?  " 

"  It  is  impossible  here  to  see  how  we 
have-  wornl  "  answers  the  girl,  glancing 
round  discontentedly  at  the  tinted  dusk. 
— "  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  I  may  pull  up  one  of 
the  blinds,  may  not  I  ?  Why  do  you  keep 
the  room  so  dark  —  are  your  eyes 
weak?" 

Without  waiting  for  answer  or  per- 
mission, she  touches  the  blind-cord,  and 
up  springs  the  red  blind,  and  in  flows  the 
golden  afternoon  light,  that  has  been 
only  waiting  outside  for  the  smallest  en- 
couragement to  pour  in  its  liberal  flood. 

"  Ah,  that  is  better !  "  cries  Lalage, 
cheerfully.  She  has  taken  her  ex-lover 
familiarly  by  the  hand,  and  has  led  him 
into  the  deep  bow  of  the  window,  where 
she  is  now  coolly  and  boldly  scanning  his 
features  at  her  leisure.  "  I  see  no  crows' - 
feet!  "  she  says,  with  a  light  laugh;  "do 
you  ?  Yes,  we  have  worn  pretty  well : 

'  Time   writes     no    wrinkles    on    our    azure 
brows. ' " 

For  the  first  few  seconds  after  the 
upward  rush  of  the  blind,  an  irresistible 
feeling  of  fear  and  repugnance  has  hin- 
dered Joan  from  looking  at  her  rival. 
Now,  an  equally  unconquerable  instinct 
of  curiosity  turns  her  eyes  toward  the 
woman,  for  whose  fair  sake  Anthony 
thought  it  worth  while  painfully  to  travel 
round  the  room  on  his  knees,  and  tearfully 
to  kiss  an  unresponsive  door-knocker. 

The  first  glance  reveals  that  she  is 
plump.  She  has  taken  that  earliest  step 
toward  a  man's  esteem  and  affection. 
She  looks  again.  Eyes  moderate  in  size, 
narrow  in  shape,  but  brimful  of  a  cold, 
quick  devilry,  sparkling  like  icicles  on  a 
winter's  day;  a  short  and  rather  paltry 
nose;  a  skin  that  by -and -by  will  be 
streaky  and  raddled,  but  where  now  car- 


nations lose  themselves  in  milk ;  a  merry, 
bold,  red  mouth ;  a  face  that,  if  you  take 
away  its  coloring,  is  nothing,  that  if  you 
look  at  it  in  profile  is  nothing,  that  if  you 
pick  it  to  pieces  is  nothing,  but  which, 
through  sheer  gaudiness  of  hue  and  splen- 
dor of  animal  life,  drives  you  into  hotter 
commendation  than  you  often  give  to 
more  real  loveliness. 

Joan  looks  away  again,  utterly  unad- 
miring  herself,  but  with  a  chill  misgiv- 
ing that  her  want  of  appreciation  is  un- 
likely to  be  shared  by  anything  male; 
flesh  and  color — good  of  their  kind,  and 
plenty  of  them — being  generally  all  that 
is  needed  to  snare  the  eyes  and  evoke  the 
encomiums  of  any  member  of  that  simple 
race.  She  looks  away  just  in  time  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Wolferstan' s 
white-muslin  tail  vanishing  through  the 
door. 

"Why  has  Mrs.  Wolferstan  disap- 
peared ? "  asks  Lalage,  releasing  the 
young  man  from  her  scrutiny,  and  ad- 
vancing again  into  the  room.  "  Because  I 
pulled  up  the  blind? — not  really? — why, 
we  were  all  groping  !  " 

"  She  dislikes  a  strong  light,"  says  An- 
thony, apologetically,  stepping  out  of  the 
window  as  he  speaks,  and  lighting  a  cigar 
as  an  excuse  for  not  reentering. 

"  Eather  hard  that  a  whole  household 
should  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  one 
complexion,  is  not  it  ?  "  cries  Lalage,  as 
soon  as  he  is  out  of  ear-shot.  "  I  have  no 
notion  of  such  selfishness.  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  keeping  that  blind — yes,  and 
one  of  the  others  too — up  during  the 
whole  of  my  stay !  " 

Joan  laughs  a  little  disbelievingly. 
"Will  you?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  you  and  I  com- 
prise the  whole  party  ? "  asks  Lalage, 
lowering  her  voice  a  little,  and  stepping 
confidentially  nearer.  "  Heaven  forbid  ! 
There  must  be  some  one  else  coming — 
some  men.  I  hate  a  petticoat  party,  do 
not  you?"  Without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, she  goes  on :  "I  always  think  it  ar- 
gues such  conceit  in  people  asking  you  to 
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meet  just  themselves — just  a  family  par- 
ty. I  abhor  a  family  party  I  " 

A  little  silence.  To  Joan,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  door-knocker  is  becoming  more 
and  more  insoluble.  In  ten  years  how 
coarse  she  will  be — she  will  have  three 
chins!  They  are  already  faintly  fore- 
shadowed. What  a  strong-armed  lady's- 
maid — what  mighty  holdings  of  the  breath 
must  have  gone  to  the  making  of  that 
nipped-in  waist! 

"It  seems  a  capital  house!  "  says  La- 
lage,  presently,  casting  a  quick  and  ap- 
praising eye  round;  "are  all  the  recep- 
tion-rooms as  good  as  this?  Better? — 
bravo !  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  this 
stamp  of  place  at  all ;  Anthony  never 
gave  me  a  hint  of  it." 

Joan  smiles  sardonically. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  Anthony  again !  "  cries 
the  other,  walking  quickly  back  to  the 
window,  and  beginning  to  nod  her  head 
and  smile ;  "he  pretends  that  he  does 
not  see  me,  but  I  know  better.  Dear  old 
Tony !  how  well  he  looks !  he  has  filled 
out  since  the  days  I  used  to  know  him  ; 
those  big-boned,  gawky  boys  make  the 
best  men  after  all,  do  not  they  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"I  suppose  that  no  one  but  me  calls 
him  Tony?"  says  the  girl,  turning  her 
head  over  her  shoulder  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion ;  "  no  ? — I  thought  not !  Tony  Lump- 
.  kin  I  used  to  call  him!  How  angry  it 
\  made  him !  ha !  ha !  " 

Though  it  would  not  seem  that  such 
a  toilet  as  Joan's  —  dead  black  gown, 
and  live  white  roses — would  take  a  very 
long  time  in  making,  yet  she  is  quite  the 
last  of  the  guests  to  make  her  appearance ; 
entering,  indeed,  at  the  same  moment  as 
the  butler,  who  announces  dinner.  It  is 
therefore  not  till  all  are  seated,  drawing 
off  gloves,  and  making  the  vital  decision 
between  Julienne  and  Bisque,  that  she  is 
able  to  master  the  details  of  the  party. 
How  different  the  table  looks !  BO  greatly 
elongated !  and  how  far  off  Anthony ! 
Old  Mr.  Wolferstan,  his  wheeled  chair 


and  his  austere  valet,  have  disappeared ; 
relegated  to  an  upper  chamber.  She  turns 
her  eyes  slowly  round  the  table,  examin- 
ing each  face  in  turn.  How  familiar  they 
all  are,  or  rather  used  to  be  to  her  1  How 
constantly  at  ball  and  drum  and  dinner 
has  she  nightly  met  them !  It  seems  like 
coming  back  from  the  dead  to  be  among 
them  again.  She  always  used  to  keep 
half  a  dozen  round  dances  at  every  ball 
for  that  big  guardsman  opposite.  He  and 
Anthony  were  her  two  favorite  partners. 
She  never  could  quite  make  up  her  mind 
which  of  the  two  she  liked  best.  Is  that 
possible  ? 

With  a  feeling  of  incredulity,  she  in- 
voluntarily glances  again  at  distant  An- 
thony. He  is  saying  some  little  gay  civil 
thing  to  the  old  woman  on  his  right  hand 
— a  real  old  woman  who  does  not  disdain 
to  be  an  old  woman,  but  wears  a  real 
cap  with  strings,  and  of  her  elderly 
charms  judiciously  exhibits  nothing  but 
face  and  hands.  Finding  out  by  the  mag- 
netism which  always  tells  a  person,  when 
he  is  steadily  regarded,  that  his  love's 
fair  eyes  are  upon  him,  he  breaks  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  turn  his  head, 
and  send  her  down  the  long  table  a  smile 
— small  enough  to  travel  unnoticed  past 
the  intervening  guests — large  enough  to 
warm  her  chilly  heart.  She  looks  quick- 
ly back  again  at  the  grenadier.  Is  it  pos- 
sible ?  And  if  the  cases  had  been  reversed, 
if  chance  had  established  her  aunt  and 
cousins,  and  consequently  herself,  at  the 
big  guardsman's  gates,  instead  of  at  An- 
thony's, would  she  have  loved  him  in- 
stead ?  Is  it  such  a  mere  matter  of  acci- 
dent? 

"Must  I  always  love  the  man  who  is 
nearest  to  me? "  she  asks  herself,  with  a 
feeling  of  shocked  self-contempt ;  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  however,  reinstates  her 
in  her  self-esteem.  "No!  Micky  is  far 
the  nearest  to  me,  and  I  am  certainly  at 
some  distance  from  loving  him !  " 

She  is  so  busy  with  her  thoughts,  that 
people  are  half-way  through  their  fish  be- 
fore she  recollects  how  entirely  she  is 
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neglecting  her  own  escort.  He  is  a  little 
attache  whom  she  used  to  snub.  Dear 
me !  how  many  years  it  seems  since  she 
has  had  the  heart  to  snub  any  one !  With 
hasty  penitence  recollecting  herself,  she 
makes  some  slight  observation  to  him, 
but  has  no  sooner  uttered  it  than  she  per- 
ceives that  her  remorse  has  been  wasted. 
He  does  not  even  hear  her.  Between  ev- 
ery two  mouthfuls  he  is  sending  glances, 
heavy-laden  with  silent  approbation, 
across  the  table  to  Lalage,  who,  more 
than  ever  looking  as  if  she  were  made 
out  of  roses  and  cream — a  great  many 
roses,  and  a  great  deal  of  cream — nearly 
faces  him.  To  do  her  justice,  she  is,  for 
the  moment,  not  thinking  of  him.  She 
is  eating  pink  salmon,  and  pondering, 
with  her  eyes  on  the  menu,  as  to  which 
entrees  she  will  choose,  and  whether  she 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  three  of  them,  or 
had  better  content  herself  with  two. 
People  are  seldom  rightly  sorted  on  the 
first  day  of  a  party.  They  are  like  odd 
gloves  promiscuously  coupled  together; 
two  left-hand  ones,  two  right-hand  ones. 

In  the  present  instance,  had  they  been 
left  to  themselves,  the  guardsman  would 
have  chosen  Joan  and  the  attache  Lalage ; 
whereas  now  the  guardsman  has  Lalage 
and  the  attache  Joan.  The  attache  does 
not  care  for  Joan,  and  the  guardsman 
does  not  like  Lalage.  "When  the  end  of 
dinner  frees  them  from  their  enforced 
bonds,  the  true  bent  of  their  dispositions 
will  be  seen.  Soon  seen  now;  for  the 
ladies  have  been  ten  minutes  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  thank  God  the  days  of 
long  post-ccenal  drinking  are  over  and 
gone. 

Five  minutes  more  will  probably  bring 
them ;  but  for  the  moment  they  are  not 
come.  There  is  no  sound  to  be  heard  but 
the  low  hum  of  women's  voices,  the  thin, 
dry  croak  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  round, 
liquid  babble  of  the  young.  Of  th  e  latter, 
indeed,  two  are  contributing  nothing  to 
the  conversation.  One  is  asleep,  and  the 
other,  though  wide  awake,  is  dumb. 

The  sleeping  one  is  Lalage.     Immedi- 


ately on  coming  into  the  drawing-room, 
she  has  thrown  herself  into  the  most 
comfortable  chair  in  the  room — a  chair 
exclusively  consecrated  to  Mrs.  Wolfer- 
stan's  use,  and  in  which  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  that  no  one  else  shall  ever  sit.  It 
is  a  long,  low  fauteuil  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  its  position,  by  a  careful 
arrangement  of  shaded  light  above  and 
around  it,  combines  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  the  becoming  and  the  luxurious. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  have  taken  your 
chair,  have  not  I  ? "  says  Lalage,  in  a 
drowsy  voice,  without  offering  to  move, 
as  she  sees  Mrs.  "Wolferstan  hover  about 
with  wistful  and  meaning  looks,  like  a 
bird  round  its  robbed  nest;  "I  am  so 
sorry !  you  do  not  mind  ?  no  ? — well,  then, 
I  will  not  make  you  uncomfortable  by 
moving,  it  is  certainly  very  well  stuffed ; 
please  wake  me  if  I  fall  asleep !  " 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  like  it ! "  says 
the  other,  with  a  stunted  smile  ;  "  it  was 
quite  my  own  idea !  I  took  a  good  deal 
of  pains  about  it ;  Howard  himself  took 
my  directions,  but"  (with  a  little  dry 
laugh)  "we  all  know  that  my  tastes  are 
in  many  ways  rather  peculiar ;  most 
people — and  I  fancy  you — would  prefer 
one  of  these  others !  " 

"Thank  you,  no!"  replies  Lalage, 
closing  her  eyes,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
on  which  coming  slumber  is  already  be- 
ginning to  tell ;  "  this  exactly  fits  the 
nape  of  my  neck !  " 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  and  Mrs. 
"Wolferstan  retires  discomfited,  only  to 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  old  lady  whom 
Anthony  took  in  to  dinner ;  who,  for  the 
punishment  of  her  sins,  happens  to  have 
been  at  school  with  her,  and  now  proceeds 
to  burn  her  on  a  slow  fire  of  reminiscences 
and  dates.  Joan  has  placed  herself  in  a 
little  nooky  recess  by  an  open  window, 
her  body  almost  hidden  by  the  low  droop 
of  an  ample  curtain,  and  her  cheek  swept 
by  the  softness  of  the  night  wind.  It  is 
so  soft,  it  feels  like  feathers  blowing 
against  her  face. 

"  I  will  not  challenge  his  notice !  " 
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she  says  to  herself  with  a  resolute  pride ; 
"  I  will  not  be  on  the  lookout  for  him ; 
if  he  find  me,  it  shall  be  because  he  comes 
to  seek  me  1 " 

As  the  thought  passes  through  her 
brain  the  door  opens  and  the  men  begin 
to  enter.  At  the  first  click  of  the  door- 
handle, Lalage  wakes,  with  no  start  or 
suddenness,  but  with  a  little  rosy  stretch 
and  yawn,  like  a  drowsy  child.  They 
must  all  pass  by  her  luxurious  lair  ;  she 
can  therefore  conveniently  pounce  upon 
whichever  of  them  she  wishes  to  engage 
in  conversation.  One,  two,  three,  pass 
by  unmolested.  Not  a  word  or  a  look 
detains  them.  The  fourth  is  Anthony. 
Will  he  also  escape  ?  It  will  not  be  his 
fault  if  he  does  not.  There  is  no  purpose 
of  halting  in  his  face ;  his  quick  eyes  look 
ahead  of  him  as  one  that  seeks  but  has 
not  yet  found.  But  Lalage  is  not  to  be 
balked  by  any  such  small  impediment. 
As  he  passes  within  a  foot  of  her,  she 
raises  herself  from  her  reclining  posture, 
and,  stretching  out  one  large  white  arm, 
lightly  touches  him  on  the  coat-sleeve 
with  her  fan,  looking  up  in  his  face  the 
while.  She  has  shaken  the-  sleep  from 
her  eyes ;  nor  do  they  any  longer  seem 
to  be  wanting  in  either  size  or  sweetness. 
At  the  same  moment  she  speaks.  Joan 
is  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  catch  her 
words ;  but,  by  her  look,  ehe  judges  that 
they  are  both  kind  and  salted.  Perforce 
he  stops.  At  the  same  instant,  Joan 
grows  aware  that  her  own  retreat  has 
become  a  solitude  d  deux,  and  that  a 
hearty  man's  voice  is  saying  to  her — 

"  Where  have  you  been  hiding  your- 
self all  this  year  ? " 

She  starts  a  little,  and  perceives  that 
the  faithful  guardsman's  body  has  at  length 
been  able  to  follow  whither,  all  through 
dinner,  heart  and  eyes  had  led  him,  and 
is  now  deposited  in  solid  comeliness  beside 
her,  with  every  apparent  intention  of 
making  a  considerable  stay. 

"  Have  I  hidden  myself?  " 

"  I  did  not  meet  you  once  in  London 
this  season ! " 


"  I  was  not  to  be  met." 

"  Have  you  already  given  up  the 
world  ? "  (laughing). 

"  It  has  given  me  up !  "  she  answers, 
gravely. 

As  she  speaks  her  eyes  again  stray 
furtively  away.  Lalange  is  wide  awake 
now ;  leaning  well  forward  with  arms 
crossed  on  her  lap.  She  is  the  only 
decollete  woman  in  the  room ;  but  then, 
probably,  no  other  woman  in  the  room 
has  such  a  bust  to  exhibit.  If  they  had 
they  would  possibly  be  no  more  backward 
in  advertising  it  than  she.  What  a  neck 
it  is !  What  a  great  deal  of  it !  What  a 
smooth  sea  of  pearl!  What  shoulders! 
What  arms !  absolutely  unclothed  but  for 
the  two  tiny  shoulder-straps,  which  alone 
hinder  her  garment  from  entirely  taking 
French  leave.  With  a  sickening  heart 
Joan  takes  in  these  luxurious  details. 

"  There  is  hope  as  long  as  he  d*oes  not 
sit  down !  "  she  says  to  herself ;  "  as  long 
as  he  stands — as  long  as  he  stands !  " 

As  she  so  thinks,  there  comes  a  lull 
in  the  universal  buzz  of  talk — one  of  those 
curious  gaps  when  everybody's  ideas  seem 
to  fail  them  at  the  same  moment.  Lalage 
only  still  speaks,  and  Joan's  sharpened 
ears  have  no  difficulty  in  catching  her 
utterance. 

"  Would  you  mind  deciding  whether 
you  mean  to  go  or  stay  ?  to  sit  down  or 
to  walk  away  ?  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  do  either  the  one  or  the  other !  " 
By  the  gesture  with  which  she  accom- 
panies this  remark — a  gesture  which 
points  confidently  to  a  neighboring  chair, 
it  is  evident  which  alternative  she  expects 
him  to  choose.  But  for  once  she  reckons 
without  her  host. 

"  I  will  do  the  other,"  he  answers, 
lightly  laughing,  and  moving  off  with  a 
haste  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  fear  of 
being  recalled. 

But  Lalage  does  not  recall  him.  She 
only  looks  after  him  for  a  moment,  with- 
out anger,  but  with  a  little  surprised 
shrugging  of  shoulder,  and  raising  of 
brows ;  then,  resettling  herself  among  her 
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cushions,  turns  with  a  contented  if  sleepy 
smile  to  the  attache,  who  has  pounced 
like  a  hungry  hawk  upon  Anthony's  neg- 
lected opportunity. 

"  You  are  wise,"  she  says,  with  lazy 
approbation  ;  "  you  sit  down.  I  cannot 
understand  any  one  standing  when  he 
can  sit,  or  waking  when  he  can  sleep. 
Can  you?  "  To  herself  she  says,  "I  shall 
have  more  difficulty  than  I  thought  in 
warming  up  the  old  broth !  " 

Meanwhile,  the  chair  on  Joan's  other 
hand  has  become  occupied,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  seems,  to  her  eyes,  as  if  in  this 
dim  recess  a  hundred  candles  had  been 
suddenly  lit. 

"  A  rose  between  two-  thorns !  "  she 
says  gayly,  smiling  first  upon  one,  then 
on  the  other;  though,  did  he  but  know 
it,  the  guardsman's  smile  is  of  a  poorer 
quality  than  the  other. 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  one  thorn  at 
a  time  is  enough  for  any  rose  ? "  asks 
Anthony,  looking  across  at  his  fellow- 
soldier,  and  emphasizing  this  broad  hint 
by  the  urgency  of  his  eyes.  He  has  done 
his  brother-in-arms  many  a  good  turn  in 
his  day,  in  the  way  of  backing  him  np 
when  needed,  and  effacing  himself  when 
not  needed  ;  and  he  thinks  the  present 
a  good  opportunity  for  exacting  a  return 
in  kind. 

The  grenadier  looks  at  Joan.  It  seems 
to  him,  a  priori,  a  little  unlikely  that 
any  woman  should  wish  to  be  rid  of 
him  ;  but  in  her  eyes,  gentle  and  playful 
as  they  are,  he  can  read  no  slightest  de- 
sire to  detain  him.  He  therefore  bows 
to  destiny  and  goes. 

The  two  friends  remain  alone  behind 
the  curtain.  Half  an  hour  later  a  French 
window  is  stealthily  opened.  "Wolferstan 
is  already  standing  outside  on  the  ter- 
race. Joan  hovers  undecided  on  the  sill. 

"  You  may  set  your  prudish  soul  at 
rest,"  he  is  saying  a  little  impatiently ; 
"some  one  has  already  broken  the  ice. 
See  that  white  gown  among  the  trees ! 
whose  is  it  ?  which  of  you  wears  a  white 
gown  ? " 


Joan  looks  back  over  her  shoulder  in- 
to the  lit  room  to  see  who  is  missing. 

"  It  is  Miss  Beauchamp  !  " 

He  gives  a  slight  start,  then  laughs. 

"Of  course!  what  a  fool  I  was  to 
ask!" 

Without  more  speech  on  either  side 
she  joins  him,  and  they  begin  to  walk  a 
little,  to  Joan's  surprise,  in  the  direction 
of  the  white  gown.  •  It  is  Lalage  ! — La- 
lage — on  a  garden-seat,  surrounded  by  all 
her  little  comforts :  an  escort  to  keep  the 
gnats  away ;  a  little  pillow  to  protect 
her  soft  shoulders  from  the  cold  iron  of 
the  chair-back ;  a  footstool  to  lift  her 
feet  out  of  the  dews. 

"Your  mother  keeps  her  rooms  too 
hot ! "  she  says,  raising  friendly,  starlit 
eyes  to  Anthony.  "  Why  do  not  you  tell 
her  ?  I  shall  speak  to  her  about  it  my- 
self to-morrow ;  old  people  have  no  blood 
in  their  veins,  I  suppose.  I  was  asphyxi- 
ated— feel  how  I  burn !  " 

As  she  speaks  she  stretches  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  he  must  needs  take  it. 
Joan  looks  away,  conscientiously  trying 
not  to  observe  how  long  he  holds  that 
substantial  snow-flake.  She  is  recalled 
by  Lai  age's  voice,  lazy  and  bland : 

"  Do  you  want  to  sit  down  ? — No  ? — 
That  is  right !  there  is  room  for  two 
here,  but  there  is  not  room  for  four." 

"A  hint  for  us  to  make  ourselves 
scarce  !  "  says  Anthony,  laughing ;  and 
they  move  away.  For  some  paces  they 
do  not  speak.  Then  : 

"And  I  walked  round  the  room  on 
my  knees  'after  her !  "  says  Wolferstan, 
tragi-comically. 

"Yes?" 

"To  her  mind's  eye  I  am  always  on 
my  knees.  I  suppose,"  he  goes  on,  dryly, 
"  she  never  sees  me  in  any  other  posture. 
I  must  ask  her  if  it  is  so !  " 

"Yes?" 

It  is  a  little  light  word,  but  to  her  in 
the  uttering  it  seems  long  and  leaden- 
weighted. 

"I  do  not  mean  now/"  says  the 
young  man,  rather  hastily ;  "  not  yet 
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awhile,  but  by-and-by — by-and-by — when 
— when  circumstances  have  proved  to 
her  that  I  can  have  no  desire  to  repeat 
the  operation." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  night  is  gone,  and  another  day  is 
come,  young,  clear,  and  shining ;  a  brand- 
new  coin  fresh  from  God's  mint.  There 
are  only  six  now  left  to  Joan  of  her  visit 
— only  six — and  then  the  deluge ;  worse 
than  the  deluge,  indeed,  for  the  deluge 
was  at  least  a  cleanly  phenomenon,  and 
Portland  Villa  is  not.  Six  days!  and 
then  the  wrecked  crockery,  the  lumpy 
bed,  the  affluent  dirt,  the  greasy  victual, 
Bell,  Micky!  She  runs  up  the  scale  of 
her  afflictions,  and  high,  high  up  above 
all  the  others  sits  Mr.  Brand  in  his  red 
tunic. 

Of  this  day,  however,  not  very  much 
has  as  yet  gone — not  more  than  half  the 
morning  at  least.  Breakfast  has  been 
over  some  little  time;  breakfast  —  no 
longer  the  cozy  duet  when  He  and  She 
wooed  each  other  with  tea  and  marma- 
lade. To-day  he  is  almost  out  of  sight, 
and  quite  out  of  speech.  However,  things 
might  be  worse,  for  he  has  an  old  woman 
on  his  right  hand,  and  a  man  on  his  left, 
and  Lalage  does  not  appear.  She  prefers 
the  privacy  of  a  heavy-laden  tray  in  her 
bedroom. 

It  is  mid-day  and  past  when  Joan, 
entering  the  morning-room,  finds  her  at 
length  descended  and  engaged  in  collo- 
quy with  her  hostess,  who  has  made  an 
heroic  effort  over  herself,  and  faced  the 
staring,  morning  sun  a  good  hour  earlier 
than  is  her  wont.  It  is  only  for  the  fag- 
end  of  the  conversation  that  Joan  comes 
in.  Two  of  the  blinds  are  drawn  up, 
and  Mrs.  "Wolf  erstan  is  sitting  in  a  corner 
with  a  hat  on  and  ^  veil  down.  She  has 
not  been  out-of-doors,  and  is  not  going. 

"There  exists  no  greater  advocate 
for  early  marriages  than  I,"  she  is  saying 


in  her  high,  frosty  voice ;  "  I  mean  for 
men ;  it  keeps  them  out  of — well,  we  do 
not  know  what  it  does  not  keep  them  out 
of! — it  is  what  I  am  always  preaching  to 
Anthony.  He  knows  my  way  so  well 
now,  that  as  soon  as  I  begin  the  subject 
he — flies!  Well  "  (with  a  sigh),  "I  sup- 
pose that  his  hour  has  not  yet  come." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  answers  Lalage,  with 
a  curious  smile,  as  she  stands  basking  in 
the  full  stream  of  the  sunlight ;  "how  old 
were  you  when  you  married?  " 

"  I,  my  dear !  do  not  ask  me !  "  (rais- 
ing her  pale  hands  with  a  chilly  laugh)  ; 
"I  was  a  baby — an  infant.  You  would 
not  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how 
absurdly  innocent  I  was  the  first  time 
that  Mr.  Wolferstan  saw  me.  I  was  in 
short  frocks!  positively  I  was  playing 
with  my  doll !  and  yet,  curious,  is  not  it  ? 
he  has  often  and  often  told  me  since  that 
the  first  moment  he  saw  me  he  said  to 
himself,  '  That  is  my  wife.' " 

"And  sure  enough,  so  it  was!  "says 
Lalage,  still  smiling,  and  gently  rubbing 
with  one  little  shoe  the  back,  half  shorn, 
half  curly,  of  a  poodle-dog,  who  is  taking 
a  sun-bath  at  her  feet.  "What  an  odd 
sensation  it  would  be  to  see  a-  strange 
man  come  into  the  room,  and  say  to  one's 
self,  '  That  is  my  husband  1 '  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  had  occasion  to  make  the 
remark — had  you,  Miss  Bering?  " 

Joan  shakes  her  brown  head,  and 
laughs. 

"  Never !  I  should  be  too  much  afraid 
of  his  contradicting  me  and  saying,  '  No, 
it  is  not  1 ' " 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  you  these  deli- 
cate questions  in  public,  is  it  ? "  rejoins 
the  other,  with  a  laugh.  "  Come  out  on 
the  terrace,  and  confide  in  me."  As  she 
speaks  she  puts  her  hand  through  Joan's 
slight  arm,  and  draws  her  away  through 
the  French  window,  and  into  the  outside 
air  and  sun-blaze  beyond.  As  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  ear-shot :  "  Was  not  that 
well  done?"  she  cries,  triumphantly; 
"  but  for  my  presence  of  mind  we  should 
have  remained  roasting  on  the  spit  of  her 
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reminiscences  till  luncheon-time.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  like  presence  of 
mind." 

Joan  smiles  a  little  ironically. 

"Nothing!" 

"If  I  had  staid  five  minutes  longer 
I  should  have  had  to  ask  her  to  let 
me  take  her  to  pieces,"  says  Lalage,  low- 
ering her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone. 
"  I  long  to  see  how  much  of  her  stays  on — 
do  not  you  know  ? — and  how  much  comes 
off!  My  imagination  always  will  take 
these  odious  flights ;  I  wish  it  did  not.  I 
never  see  preposterously  fat  persons  that 
I  do  not  instantly  picture  them  in  their 
bath!" 

Joan  smiles,  and  stoops  to  pat  Antho- 
ny's colly,  which  galloped  up,  young,  rude, 
and  well-meaning,  a  moment  ago. 

"  She  is  not  a  nice  old  woman !  "  con- 
tinues Lalage,  curling  up  her  white  nose 
in  displeased  recollection  of  her  hostess ; 
"  far  from  it !  hut,  even  if  she  were,  I 
should  not  like  her ;  I  dislike  all  old  peo- 
ple!" 

"Mlt" 

"Yes,  all! — now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  is  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  human  race  that  I  find  agreeable ;  as 
I  tell  you,  I  have  a  distaste  for  old  people. 
No  one  can  really  like  children,  though 
few  have  the  moral  courage  to  own  it ; 
the  lower  orders  are  in  every  respect 
offensive ;  and,  between  ourselves — of 
course  I  do  not  give  this  out  generally — 
this  is  quite  in  your  ear — but,  between 
you  and  me,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted." 

"  If  I  fall  ill,  then,  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  nurse  me ; "  says  Joan,  with  a  grave 
smile,  gently  pulling  the  dog's  ear,  as  he 
walks,  hot  and  friendly,  beside  her. 

"No,  do  not!  "  answers  Lalage,  seri- 
ously. "I  should  be  so  sorry  to  refuse, 
but,  if  you  understand,  when  any  one  is 
ill  or  in  trouble,  my  impulse  always  is  to 
go  away — I  dislike  seeing  it !  "  A  mo- 
ment later :  "  The  other  day  I  heard  of  a 
very  religious  woman  who  said  that  she 
never  saw  a  cripple  without  longing  to 


throw  a  stone  at  him.  Do  you  compre- 
hend what  she  meant?  No?  "Well,  I 
do!" 

They  have  left  the  well-rolled  gravel 
terrace ;  a  simultaneous  impulse  prompts 
them  to  seek  a  tree's  shelter  for  their 
uncovered  heads.  Across  the  scorched 
grass,  which  smells  like  ready-made  hay, 
they  go  slowly  trailing;  a  fair  white 
woman,  a  fair  black  woman,  side  by  side. 
Presently — 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 
asks  Lalage,  abruptly. 

"A  week — a  week  yesterday." 

"By  yourself  the  whole  time?  No 
other  visitor  ? " 

"  No  other." 

"A  whole  week  of  undiluted  Mrs. 
Wolferstan?  "  cries  Lalage,  raising  her 
eyebrows  and  spreading  out  her  prosper- 
ous white  hands.  "Are  you  sure  that 
you  are  really  quite  alive  ?  But  ah !  " 
(correcting  herself,  and  with  a  meaning 
look),  "  of  course  there  were  alleviating 
circumstances !  " 

Joan  looks  straight  ahead  of  her,  and 
tries  to  believe  that  the  flush  which  she 
is  aware  is  very  considerable  when  seen 
in  full  face  may  be  hardly  perceptible  in 
profile.  They  have  reached  the  shady 
domain  of  a  great  beech-tree.  Under  his 
protection  they  sit  down  and  pant. 

"  In  a  week,"  says  Lalage,  reflectively, 
"  you  must  have  gone  pretty  well  through 
her  autobiography;  you  have  heard,  no 
doubt,  of  the  time  when  she  could  com- 
pass her  own  waist  with  her  finger  and 
thumb  ? " 

Joan  smiles  reluctantly,  "  Yes." 

"And  of  the  bootmaker  who  bor- 
rowed her  old  shoe  to  exhibit  in  a  glass 
case  in  his  shop-window  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  of  the  clergyman  who  fell 
down  in  a  fit  and  foamed  at  the  mouth 
in  the  middle  of  the  Litany,  because  she 
came  into  church  in  a  chip  hat  ?  " 

Joan  shakes  her  head.     "  No." 

"And  of— " 

But  Joan  interrupts  her.     "Stay!" 
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she  says,  laying  her  gentle  hand  on  the 
other's  lawny  sleeve.  "You  make  me 
laugh  against  my  will ;  it  is  dishonest  to 
eat  a  person's  bread,  and  then  ridicule 
her  I" 

"Pooh!"  cries  Lalage  airily;  "it  is 
not  her  bread — it  is  Anthony's ;  at  least 
that  is  the  way  I  always  look  at  it. 
Whosever  it  is,  it  is  very  good  bread ;  I 
never  wish  to  eat  better  marrow-patties 
than  those  were  last  night,"  she  adds, 
thoughtfully.  A  moment  later,  looking 
up  discontentedly  at  the  not  quite  imper- 
vious bough-roof  above  her  head :  "  How 
much  one  feels  the  sun,  even  here !  What 
a  misfortune  a  thin  skin  is  I  I  shall  be  as 
freckled  as  a  turkey's-egg — you  cannot 
conceive  how  I  freckle  1  " 

"Do  you?" 

"  Oh,  if  some  good  Samaritan  would 
but  fetch  me  a  parasol — an  umbrella — 
anything  —  from  the  house  1  O  Miss 
Dering  "  (in  a  wheedling  tone),  "  if  you 
would  but  run  across  the  grass — it  is  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards — and  fetch 
me  one !  Your  legs  are  longer  than  mine 
— I  will  do  as  much  for  you  when  I  am 
as  slight  as  you  are." 

"I  will  go  with  pleasure,"  says  Joan, 
rising  with  good-natured  alacrity ;  "  where 
shall  I  find  it?" 

"In  the  hall  —  in  my  room  —  any- 
where," replies  Lalage,  vaguely.  "But 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  go- 
ing really  ?  Yes  ?  That  is  right.  And 
while  you  are  about  it  you  may  as  well 
bring  me  a  hat  too — the  one  with  the 
brigade  ribbon — oh!  and  gloves — apeau 
de  Suede  pair"  (stroking  the  satiny  back 
of  her  own  hand).  "There  could  not 
be  a  deeper  depth  of  degradation  than 
freckled  hands,  could  there?  " 

Joan  is  away  ten  good  minutes.  First- 
ly, Miss  Beauchamp's  maid  is  not  forth- 
coming ;  then  the  hat  with  the  brigade 
ribbon  has  mislaid  itself ;  then  she  forgets 
the  peau  de  Suede  gloves,  and  has  to  go 
back  for  them ;  but  at  length,  obediently 
laden  with  all  that  she  has  been  bidden  to 
fetch,  she  returns  to  the  beech-tree  seat. 


It  is  empty — Lalage  has  disappeared 
Not  quite  disappeared,  either ;  for,  as  she 
casts  her  eyes  round  the  landscape,  Joan 
sees  her  late  companion  slowly  vanishing 
down  one  of  the  garden-alleys  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wood.  By  her  side  is  a 
male  form  which  she  has  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing.  Indeed,  when  one  is  inter- 
ested in  a  person,  it  is  singular  by  how 
small  and  distant  a  portion  of  him  one 
can  swear  to  his  identity.  She  sits  down 
on  the  deserted  seat  and  leans  her  hot 
face  against  the  cool  and  smooth  beech- 
bark. 

"It  is  beginning!  "  she  says  to  herself ; 
"  it  is  beginning !  " 

She  has  come  hurriedly,  and  the  sun 
was  strong  and  cruel.  She  puts  up  her 
hand  to  her  head,  then  passes  her  fingers 
over  her  eyes,  which  have  suddenly  grown 
misty.  They  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood-skirts  now.  In  a  moment  they  will 
have  plunged  into  it,  and  be  lost  to  sight. 
But  how  is  this?  They  have  stopped. 
For  a  moment  they  speak  together,  then 
the  man  looks  back ;  not  only  looks  back, 
but  turns  back.  Not  content  with  quick- 
ly walking,  he  is  running  over  the  grass 
toward  her.  In  a  few  moments  he  is 
beside  her. 

"  You  have  come  to  fetch  these  ? "  she 
says,  holding  up  the  hat  and  gloves  in  one 
hand,  and  the  parasol  in  the  other,  and 
lifting  patient  eyes,  quite  dry  now,  to  his 
face.  .  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  so  slow, 
but  two  or  three  things  hindered  me !  will 
you  tell  her?" 

"  Tell  whom  ? "  asks  Anthony,  eying 
the  properties  offered  to  his  notice  with  a 
somewhat  puzzled  air ;  "  oh !  I  see !  "  (a 
light  dawning  on  his  intelligence  and 
flashing  in  a  rather  angry  smile  over  his 
face) ;  "  she  has  been  making  you  her  er- 
rand-boy !  how  like  her  1 " 

"  Her  errand-girl,  you  mean !  "  says 
Joan,  with  a  little  laugh  and  shrug;  "I 
did  not  mind !  what  does  it  matter  ?  it  is 
all  in  the  day's  work  1 " 

"It  is  not  in  your  day's  work!  "  re- 
turns "Wolferstan,  trenchantly ;  "  I  will 
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not  have  you  made  anybody's  errand-boy, 
or  errand-girl  either !  if  you  run  on  any 
more  errands  you  and  I  shall  quarrel,  do 
you  hear!  " 

There  is  such  a  tone  of  authority  and 
appropriation  in  his  voice  that  her  heart 
gives  one  great  joy-leap,  but  she  answers 
coolly  and  lightly : 

"  I  fear,  then,  that  our  peace  will  be  of 
short  duration,  for  I  foresee  that  before 
ten  minutes  are  over  she  will  send  me  in 
again  for  a  neckerchief,  or  a  footstool,  or 
a  book ;  and  I  am  so  weak-minded  that  I 
shall  certainly  go !  By-the-by,  had  not  you 
better  take  these  to  her  at  once? "  (making 
a  fresh  tender  of  hat,  gloves,  and  sun- 
shade) ;  "  she  is  waiting !  " 

"  Let  her  wait  I  "  replies  "Wolferstan, 
gruffly. 

He  has  sat  down ;  and,  having  plucked 
a  low,  drooping  little  beech -bough,  is 
fanning  the  flushed  bronze  of  his  face 
with  it. 

"You  did  not  come  on  purpose  to 
fetch  them,  then  ?  "  says  Joan,  with  an  un- 
avoidable streak  of  satisfaction  in  her 
voice,  as  she  idly  thrusts  her  fingers  into 
Lalage's  too  roomy  gloves. 

"  To  fetch  these  ? — certainly  not !  I 
came  to  fetch  you !  " 

"To  fetch  me?" 

"Yes,  you.1' 

""What!  "  she  says,  coloring  slightly, 
"  have  you  never  heard  that '  two  is  com- 
pany and  three  is  trumpery?'" 

He  laughs. 

"  In  this  case  the  sentiment  is  as  false 
as  the  rhyme ;  in  this  case  '  three  is  com- 
pany and  two  is  trumpery  ? ' " 

She  looks  at  him  with  a  small,  fine 
smile. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  a  relapse?  do  you 
want  me  to  take  care  of  you?  " 

He  is  resting  his  sunshiny  head  against 
the  beech-trunk,  close  to  hers.  Not  three 
inches  of  beech-bark  intervene  between 
the  tips  of  their  two  noses. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  do  want! " 
he  answers,  gravely ;  and  for  once  his  eyes 
confirm  the  utterance  of  his  lips ;  "  you 


have  taken  the  words  out  of  my  mouth ; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  a  relapse, 
thank  you ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  days  darken  into  nights;  the 
nights  slide  into  days ;  and  now  the  sec- 
ond week  of  Joan's  visit  has  gone  to  join 
the  first.  To-morrow,  the  party  is  to 
break  up;  and  everyone  to  go  his  dif- 
ferent way.  The  hungry  past,  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  less  than  everything,  whose 
ever-famished  mouth  gapes  for  all  our 
paltry  minutes,  has  swallowed  it  too.  It 
has  not  gone  quite  so  quickly  as  its  fore- 
runner, perhaps.  It  has  been  fuller  of 
little  incidents.  In  it,  there  has  been  less 
of  sweet,  swift  monotony.  Fourteen  days. 
Each  night,  when  she  went  to  bed,  has 
Joan  grudgingly  deducted  one  from  the 
poor  little  sum,  and  now  she  has  come  to 
the  fourteenth  and  last.  In  this  case,  the 
last  has  certainly  not  been  the  best.  It 
has  been  a  day  devoted  to  an  expedition, 
which,  like  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
enforced  pleasure-parties,  has  turned  out 
a  failure.  The  weather  has  been  disa- 
greeable ;  the  luncheon  went  astray ; 
everybody  has  been  mismated.  Those 
who  have  had  no  desire  for  each  other's 
proximity  have,  during  a  twelve-mile 
drive,  been  packed,  side  by  side,  knee  to 
knee,  in  barouche  and  wagonette.  Those 
who  have  yearned  for  each  other's  society, 
have  seen  themselves,  hopelessly  parted, 
in  separate  vehicles.  But  this  abortive 
fete  is  dead  and  over  now,  so  one  may 
forgive  it.  Everybody  is  dressed,  and 
hungrily  looking  dinnerward. 

"For  whom  are  we  waiting ?"La- 
lage  asks,  in  an  impatient  voice,  of  Joan, 
by  whom  she  has  seated  herself;  "it  is 
five  minutes  past  eight !  mostly  they  are 
punctual :  I  hate  being  kept  waiting  for 
my  dinner,  do  not  you?  it  takes  the  edge 
off  one's  appetite  I  Good  Heavens !  " — in 
an  altered  tone — "'who  are  these  like 
stars  appearing?'  has  dear  old  Jezebel 
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hired  a  company  of  mountebanks  for  the 
evening  1 " 

Joan  looks  tip  just  in  time  to  see  the 
butler  throw  wide  the  high  folding-doors, 
and  hear  him  announce  with  equal  gravity 
and  distinctness,  "Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Moberley !  "  She  gives  a  great  start,  and 
rubs  her  eyes.  Is  it  a  very  odious  dream  ? 
Not  so,  Joanl  It  is  a  cheek-reddening, 
heart-sinking,  pride-basing  reality. 

Mrs.  Moberley,  leading  the  van  and 
filling  the  doorway;  Mrs.  Moberley  in 
cotton-backed  satin  with  gaping  placket- 
hole,  and  straining  seams ;  on  her  breast 
a  vast  landscape  brooch,  comprising  a 
castellated  residence  and  three  forest-trees 
in  bog-oak;  on  her  head,  a  large  wild 
cap,  once,  no  doubt,  a  princely  coiffure, 
but  now,  through  time  and  ill-usage,  re- 
duced to  being,  like  the  Coliseum,  a  superb 
wreck.  Behind  her  step  her  two  fair 
daughters,  clad  in  draggling  muslin  gowns 
of  the  strongest  possible  pink ;  fans  tightly 
grasped,  held  upright  like  sceptres,  in 
their  hands;  and  towering  heads  that 
smite  the  sky,  and  where  all  the  fowls  of 
the  air  might  roost. 

It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  Diana  has  reft 
Micky's  bird-of -paradise  plume  from  her 
hat,  and  stuck  it  into  her  hair,  where,  in 
company  with  a  high  comb,  a  nation  of 
beads,  and  a  large  bunch  of  roses,  it  now 
waves  in  sociable  triumph.  It  is  no  dream. 
Before  they  are  well  in  the  room,  she 
hears  Bell's  mighty  voice,  thrusting  itself 
forward  before  mother  and  sister,  in 
exaggerated  apology  for  their  lateness. 
Joan  is  roused  from  her  painful  surprise 
by  a  low  laugh  of  zest  and  merriment 
from  Lalage. 

"I  do  not  know  which  I  like  best," 
she  is  saying,  in  a  choked  voice ;  "  the  old 
lady  with  the  timber  ornaments  is  very 
nice,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  give  the 
prize  to  the  young  woman  with  the  voice 
and  the  cheeks,  who  looks  as  if  she  were 
sitting  for  a  picture  of  Eolus ! — Why  do 
not  you  laugh  ? — do  not  they  amuse  you  ? " 

"They  are  my  aunt  and  cousins — my 
first-cousins  ! — I  live  with  them,"  replies 


Joan,  whitening  a  good  deal,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  great  effort,  but  quite  quietly 
and  distinctly. 

"  What  1 "  cries  the  other,  glancing 
hastily  at  her  face,  to  see  whether  she  is 
serious,  and  looking  a  little  out  of  coun- 
tenance— "not  really? — are  you  quite 
sure?  how  very  unfortunate  I  but  it  is  no 
nse  my  eating  my  words,  is  it  ? — what  is 
said  is  said ! — I  can  but  request  the  earth 
to  open  and  swallow  me  up !  " 

At  the  same  moment,  Joan  is  aware 
that  her  hostess  is  approaching,  with  her 
usual  undulating  girl-gait,  and  with  several 
slips  of  folded  paper  in  her  hand. 

"  We  are  going  to  make  a  little  change 
to-night,"  she  says  with  her  frozen  suavi- 
ty ;  "  do  you  mind  ? — we  have  no  great 
sticklers  for  precedence  among  us,  and  it 
is  tiresome  always  to  go  in  to  dinner  in 
the  same  order,  is  not  it? — so  to-night 
the  ladies  are  to  draw  lots  for  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  will  you  draw  ? — it  makes  a 
change  1 "  and  so  passes  on  to  deliver  her 
little  address  to  the  next  person. 

Joan  has  obeyed;  and  now,  having 
peeped  with  trembling  quickness  at  the 
fateful  morsel,  crumples  it  np  in  her  hand. 
"Wrong!  wrong!  everything  is  going 
wrong  to-day,  and  it  is  the  last  day  I  " 

All  the  ladies  are  now  provided  with 
their  slips  of  paper,  and  are  mastering 
their  contents.  Lalage  is  opening  hers 
with  leisurely  indifference. 

"Heaven  send  me  some  one  who  will 
let  me  eat  my  dinner  in  peace !  "  she  says ; 
a  moment  later  having  learned  her  fate, 
she  holds  out  the  paper  with  a  half-mis- 
chievous smile  to  Joan,  crying,  "  Shall  we 
change? " 

Mrs.  Moberley  is  fumbling  for  her 
spectacles,  and,  missing  her  pocket,  gropes 
in  her  placket-hole  till  dinner.  Bell,  with 
craned  neck,  is  sending  her  dauntless  eye 
round  the  room  in  excited  inquiry,  as  to 
which,  of  all  the  equally  unknown  men, 
owns  the  name  she  has  drawn.  Diana  is 
flushing  uncomfortably,  and  looking  shy. 
Dinner  is  announced ;  and,  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  things,  there  is  a  stir  among 
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the  ladies,  and  the  men  stand  still.  Joan 
rises  and  crosses  the  room  with  a  lagging 
step — he  is  a  long  way  off— to  her  guards- 
man. 

"  I  believe  that  you  are  my  fate !  "  she 
says,  with  a  not  very  elated  smile ;  nor 
does  she  even  hear  his  expressions  of 
pleasure  at  his  good  luck,  for  her  thoughts 
have  traveled  away  with  her  eyes,  and 
are  following  Lalage,  as  she  gayly  and 
briskly  walks  up  to  Wolferstan,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  through  his  arm,  as  she 
looks  up  in  his  face  with  a  familiar  smile, 
cries :  "  Here  I  am !  pray  try  to  look  a 
little  pleased." 

Bell,  having  at  length  mastered  his 
identity,  has  pounced  upon  the  ill-fated 
attache,  and  proudly  sailed  out  with  him 
before  half  the  dowagers. 

Mrs.  Moberley,  still  searching  for  her 
spectacles,  remains  seated  on  her  sofa,  in 
hopeless  perplexity,  until  compassionate- 
ly picked  up  by  a  surplus  man. 

And  now  the  newly-assorted  assembly 
are  all  seated;  and,  however  ill-paired, 
have  to  make  the  best  of  each  other  for 
the  next  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  always  a 
rash  thing  to  say  that  any  one  portion  of 
one's  existence  is  distinctly  th<3  most  dis- 
agreeable that  one  has  ever  spent ;  but 
in  after-times  Joan  was  wont  to  think 
that — (setting  aside  the  great  griefs  of 
her  life) — there  were  few  portions  of  her 
history  that  she  would  less  soon  have 
over  again  than  that  one  dinner  and  Au- 
gust evening. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  table  dis- 
positions with  which  she  is  not  inclined 
to  quarrel.  The  person  whom  she  would 
fain  be  near  is  farther  from  her  than  any 
one  else.  At  his  right  hand,  tantalizingly 
out  of  ear-shot,  but  well  in  sight,  sits  La- 
lage, her  head  wreathed  with  real  vine- 
leaves,  like  a  Bacchante ;  Lalage,  with 
fewer  clothes  and  more  neck  than  ever; 
Lalage  making  jokes  she  cannot  hear,  and 
shooting  eye-shafts  that  she  cannot  hin- 
der. Exactly  opposite  her  sits  Bell. 
Within  one  of  Bell,  Mrs.  Moberley ;  with- 
in one  of  Mrs.  Moberley,  Diana.  Thus 


all  her  relations  face  her;  nor  is  she 
spared  one  humiliating  detail  of  their  con- 
duct and  appearance.  She  is  recalled 
from  her  mortifying  reflections  by  the 
voice  of  her  neighbor : 

"Do  tell  me  about  these  natives! 
where  on  earth  did  Mrs.  "Wolferstan  pick 
them  up  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  ap- 
palling spectacle  than  the  one  with  the 
big  face — our  vis-a-vis,  I  mean  ?  she  is  out- 
and-out  the  worst!  " 

"  They  are  my  aunt  and  cousins,"  says 
Joan,  in  an  extinguished  voice,  writhing 
a  little.  "  I  live  with  them." 

The  young  man  breaks  into  a  delight- 
ed laugh ;  he  thinks  it  a  joke. 

"  Your  aunt  and  cousins !  what  a  cap- 
ital idea !  had  not  you  better  say  your 
mother  and  sisters  at  once  ?  " 

"But  they  are,"  cries  poor  Joan,  in 
an  agony,  turning  first  a  painful  scarlet, 
then  as  white  as  the  table-cloth  ;  "they 
are  my  aunt  and  cousins — my  first-cousins 
— and  I  live  with  them  !  Oh,  please 
understand  that  I  am  quite  serious! 
please"  (looking  round  the  table  miser- 
ably)— "please  let  every  one  know  that 
they  are  my  relations." 

Something  in  the  irritated  anguish  of 
her  tone  at  length  convinces  her  partner 
of  his  error. 

"  Good  God !  "  he  cries,  his  mirth  sud- 
denly quenched,  "how  very  awful ! — I — 
I — had  not  an  idea — I — really — I  do  not 
know  what  to  say — I — I — thought  you 
were  joking." 

"I  know  you  did,"  says  Joan,  gasp- 
ing a  little,  and  stretching  out  her  hand 
toward  a  water-bottle ;  "  but  do  not  ever 
think  so  again.  I  never  joke." 

They  subside  into  an  uncomfortable 
silence.  Joan  looks  round  the  table  again. 
When  first  they  had  sat  down,  Anthony 
had  sent  her  from  his  distant  place  a  look 
full  of  discontent  and  discomfiture  at  their 
separation  ;  gathered  brows  and  down- 
ward-curving lips  plainly  expressing  his 
displeasure.  She  glances  at  him  now. 
His  forehead  is  quite  smooth,  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  are  curling  jovially 
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upward  again,  according  to  their  merry 
wont.  Lalage  is  leaning  her  vine-bound 
head  toward  him,  and  is  apparently  tell- 
ing him  some  anecdote,  at  which  he  is 
laughing  immoderately.  Probably  it  is  a 
highly-spiced  one,  for  it  is  only  a  strong- 
ly-seasoned jest  that  ever  moves  a  man 
to  such  extravagance  of  mirth.  It  is  of 
course  right  and  fit  that  the  host  should 
look  amiably  at,  and  talk  merrily  to,  such 
of  his  guests  as  neighbor  him ;  but  Joan 
wishes  that  he  did  not  do  it  quite  so  well. 

As  for  Lalage,  she  looks  to-night  as 
if — were  she  in  her  right  place — she 
would  be  dancing  and  cymbaling,  and 
tossing  white  arms  with  fauns  and  hoofed 
satyrs,  and  tipsy  wood-gods,  down  a  green 
forest-glade. 

Joan  turns  her  eyes  away,  and  per- 
force they  fall  upon  her  vis-d-vis.  The 
attache,  through  soup  and  fish-time,  Las 
exhibited  his  distaste  for  his  situation  by 
a  sulky  silence.  He  now  changes  his  tac- 
tics, and  begins  to  display  his  ill-humor 
by  indulging  in  the  kindly  pastime  of 
drawing  out  Miss  Moberley ;  an  exercise 
than  which  he  never  in  his  life  set  him- 
self one  easier  of  accomplishment.  Joan 
would  give  anything  she  possesses  to  be 
able  not  to  see  how  fearfully  well  he  suc- 
ceeds, would  readily  sacrifice  a  year  of 
life  to  be  able  not  to  hear  her  cousin's 
observations.  But  it  is  impossible  to  put 
one's  fingers  in  one's  ears  in  a  mixed 
company ;  and  nothing  short  of  that 
could  keep  out  the  sound  of  Bell's  power- 
ful voice,  which,  as  the  dinner  progresses, 
grows  ever  more  triumphantly  loud.  Her 
giggling  waxes  more  incessant ;  from  her 
hair,  loosened  by  the  continual  playful 
tossings  and  shakings  of  her  head,  the 
hair-pins  begin  to  drop ;  excitement,  pride, 
and  heat,  cause  the_  profound  red  of  her 
.  cheeks  to  overflow  her  forehead  and  in- 
vade her  neck. 

At  last,  when  Joan  has  begun  to  cast 
over  seriously  in  her  mind  whethei*  she 
cannot  feign  a  nose-bleeding  or  a  swoon, 
to  deliver  her  from  a  situation  of  such 
wretchedness,  Mrs.  Wolferstan  puts  a 


temporary  period  to  her  sufferings,  by 
giving  the  long-looked-for  nod,  and  they 
depart.  She  is  standing  alone  by  an  open 
window,  leaning  her  fagged  head  against 
the  folded  shutter,  and  trying  to  get  the 
sound  of  Bell's  loud  and  amorous  pleas- 
antries out  of  her  ears,  when  she  is  aware 
that  Diana  has  stolen  shyly  up  to  her. 

"  Are  you  coming  home  to-morrow  ?  " 
she  asks,  looking  diffidently  round  as  if 
aware  that  the  magnificence  of  Joan's 
present  surroundings  has  set  a  gulf  be- 
tween her  and  her  cousin.  "  I  would 
not,  if  I  were  you ;  I  would  stay  as  long 
as  they  asked  me ;  it  is  worse  than  ever 
at  home.  I  think  we  quarrel  more  and 
Sarah  sweeps  less.  I  wonder  how  you 
will  ever  bear  the  change !  " 

Joan's  leaden  heart  echoes  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  How,  indeed  ?  " 

"You  did  not  know  that  we  were 
coming  to-night ! "  pursues  Diana,  with 
reddened  cheeks  and  mortified  eyes.  "  I 
saw  it  in  your  face  the  moment  we  came 
in  ;  you  looked  so — so — surprised !  " 

"  Did  I  ?  "  cries  Joan,  remorsefully  ; 
aware  that  it  is  only  regard  for  her  feel- 
ings which  has  kept  Diana  from  employ- 
ing a  stronger  word. 

"A  man  on  horseback — a  groom  came 
soon  after  breakfast  this  morning,"  pur- 
sues Diana,  putting  up  her  hand  to  her 
head  to  feel  whether  Micky's  banner  still 
waves  securely  from  her  skull ;  "  he 
brought  a  note  from  Mrs.  "Wolferstan ; 
she  said  she  hoped  we  would  excuse  the 
short  notice  and  come  to  dinner  to-night ; 
of  course "  (in  an  ashamed  tone),  "  I 
know  that  they  did  not  want  us  really — 
of  course  we  were  only  stop-gaps — some 
one  else  had  failed  them !  " 

Joan  shakes  her  head  dispiritedly. 

"  I  do  not  know — I  have  not  an 
ideal" 

"  How  big  our  heads  are  !  "  says  the 
other,  presently,  in  a  discontented  tone ! 
';  they  are  far  the  biggest  in  the  room ; 
Bell  would  have  it  that  it  was  the  fashion 
to  put  all  sorts  of  things  on  one's  head  at 
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once ;  she  said  that  of  course  the  fashion- 
plate  knew  better  than  you!  however" 
(with  a  sigh),  "I  dare  say  it  does  not 
matter! — I  dare  say  no  one  notices!  " 

Miss  Dering  wishes  from  the  .bottom 
of  her  heart  that  she  could  echo  this 
hope. 

"  I  wish  that  Bell  would  not  talk  so 
loud,  do  not  you  ?  "  goes  on  the  girl  in  a 
lowered  tone;  "I  heard  her  voice  far 
above  every  one  else's  at  dinner;  some 
one  told  me  that  the  young  gentleman 
who  took  her  in  was  a  lord!  was  he 
really?  I  am  sure  that  she  thinks  she 
has  made  quite  a  conquest ;  but  I  could 
see  that  he  was  only  making  fun  of 
her ! " 

A  moment  later,  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nant apprehension :  "  Mother  has  gone  to 
sleep,  do  you  see  ?  her  cap  is  all  askew ; 
I  am  so  afraid  that  it  may  fall  off  alto- 
gether ;  do  you  think  I  might  wake  her 
without  any  one  noticing  ?  " 

She  steps  softly  away  on  this  delicate 
errand,  and,  having  succeeded  in  recalling' 
her  parent  from  the  land  of  dreams,  re- 
mains beside  her  to  hinder  her  from  re- 
turning thither. 

On  every  previous  evening  of  her 
visit,  "VVolferstan  has,  immediately  on  en- 
tering the  room,  made  for  Miss  Bering 
as  straight  and  as  quickly  as  if  he  had 
been  shot  out  of  a  cross-bow  at  her. 

He  comes  toward  her  to-night  also ; 
but  it  seems  to  her  sad  fancy  as  if  there 
were  less  alacrity  in  his  step — in  his  eye 
a  divided  allegiance. 

He  certainly  glances  once  or  twice 
toward  the  spot  where  Lalage,  in  Mrs. 
"Wolferstan's  capacious  arm-chair,  of 
which  she  has  nightly  taken  smiling  but 
resolute  possession,  rests  her  lazy  length. 

"  How  pale  you  look !  "  he  cries,  dis- 
contentedly, coming  up  to  Joan ;  "  are 
you  fagged  ? — overtired  ?  you  must  be,  to 
look  so  !  I  never  saw  you  so  white !  " 

It  is  far  from  his  intention  to  do  so, 
but  there  is  something  in  his  tone  that 
conveys  the  impression  that  her  pallor  is 
not  a  becoming  one. 


"Am  I  pale?"  she  says,  putting  up 
her  fingers  to  her  cheeks,  as  if  touch 
could  tell  her  their  tint;  "I  mostly  am 
now ! — I  had  a  good  color  once,  had  not 
I  ? — a  milkmaid's  cheeks  ;  but "  (sighing 
a  little)  "when  everything  else  I  had 
went,  that  went  too  !  Do  not  you  think 
it  was  wise? " 

"  After  all,  you  are  quite  red  enough !  " 
he  says,  his  eyes  straying  vexedly  away 
to  her  three  relations,  and  resting  on 
Bell,  who  is  languishing  on  the  ottoman ; 
two  large  and  well-benzined  shoes  pro- 
truded before  her,  while  the  artillery  of 
her  eyes  plays  with  incessant  but  unavail- 
ing fury  on  the  distant  and  unheeding 
diplomat.  "  Did  you  know  "  (lowering 
his  voice)  "that  they  were  to  be  here 
to-night?" 

"  I  had  not  an  idea,  believe  me !  "  she 
answers,  hanging  her  head  in  utter  down- 
castness. 

"It  is  only  another  of  my  mother's 
surprises,"  he  says,  with  a  short,  dry 
laugh. 

Joan  lifts  her  drooped  head. 

"  Why  did  she  ask  them  ?  "  she  says, 
in  a  low,  eager  voice ;  "  I  have  been  puz- 
zling my  brain  to  find  a  reason;  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss !  " 

"  Are  you?  "  he  says,  shortly  and  bit- 
terly ;  "  I  am  not !  "  then,  a  moment  later, 
in  a  lighter  tone,  as  if  making  an  effort 
to  get  the  better  of  his  ill-humor,  "  have 
you  discovered  that  I  am  extremely  cross 
to-night?" 

She  smiles  a  little. 

"  I  think  I  have,  but  do  not  be  cross 
to-night ;  it  is  the  last  evening ! — be  cross 
to-morrow  instead! " 

He  laughs  more  naturally. 

"I  have  every  intention  of  being  cross 
to-morrow  too ! " 

"Do,  by  all  means!"  she  answers, 
gravely ;  "  that  will  not  affect  me." 

He  knits  his  forehead,  and  looks  puz- 
zled. 

"  Not  affect  you !  why  not  ? " 

"I  have  not  the  gift  of  second-sight," 
she  replies,  quietly,  "  I  cannot — being  in 
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Blackshire  —  observe  what  your  humors 
are  in  Scotland  I  " 

His  brow  grows  straight  again. 

"  Ob,  I  see,"  he  says,  in  a  relieved 
voice.  "  To  be  sure,  we  are  all  going  to 
Scotland  to-morrow — all  of  us ;  of  course, 
of  course.  Do  not  you  envy  us  ? " 

In  his  eyes,  so  sombre  and  thwarted  a 
moment  ago,  there  is  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
and  mischief. 

"That  I  do,"  she  answers,  wistfully; 
"  it  is  the  first  year  since  I  can  remember 
that  I  have  ever  missed  going.  Shall  I 
ever  see  the  moors — the  amethyst-colored 
evening  heather  again,  I  wonder? "  There 
is  almost  a  sob  in  her  voice  as  she  speaks ; 
then,  as  if  anxious  to  disguise  and  slur 
over  her  emotion,  she  adds  quickly: 
"Miss  Beauchamp  is  going  to  Scotland 
too,  is  not  she  ?  " 

"  Miss  Beauchamp  too ;  do  you  think 
we  would  leave  her  behind  ?  " 

There  is  the  same  mirth  in  voice  and 
eye  which  had  before  struck  her  with 
surprise. 

"  You  will  set  off  quite  early,  I  sup- 
pose?" she  says,  trying  by  a  cool  and 
level  tone  to  conceal  the  hurt  that  his 
light  indifference  does  her.  "At  cock- 
crow ?  before  I  am  up  ?  When  I  come 
down  I  shall  find  an  empty  house  ? " 

"  An  empty  house !  "  he  repeats,  but 
he  speaks  in  such  a  stupid,  absent,  parrot- 
like  tone,  that  she  sees  he  has  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  he  is  saying.  Her 
glance,  following  his,  finds  the  explana- 
tion. It  has  returned  to  Lalage,  who, 
looking  at  him  with  a  laughing  audacity 
over  the  top  of  her  spread  fan,  is  sending 
him  unmistakable  greetings  and  invita- 
tions with  her  saucy  eyes.  "  Why  is  she 
beckoning  to  me?"  he  says,  fretfully; 
"she  has  been  making  signs  to  me  for 
the  last  five  minutes.  What  does  she 
want  ?  I  shall  pay  no  attention ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should,  is  there? " 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  an- 
swers Joan,  a  little  coldly,  while  her 
heart,  which,  through  the  evening,  has 
been  steadily  running  down  like  an  un- 


wound clock,  falls  an  inch  or  two  lower 
still. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,  too,"  he  adds  a 
moment  later,  rising  from  his  seat ;  "  per- 
haps she  may  really  have  something  to 
say  to  me.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 
Mind  that  you  do  not  let  any  one  take  my 
place.  There,"  playfully  lifting  a  bit  of 
her  lowest  flounce,  and  spreading  it  over 
the  chair  he  has  left — "  there,  if  any  one 
offers  to  usurp  it,  say  that  it  is  engaged." 
Smiling,  he  goes",  and  walks  quick,  and 
straight,  and  comely,  across  the  room. 

Joan's  eyes  and  heart  see  him  (though 
her  ears  cannot  hear)  asking  for  what  he 
is  wanted.  The  answer  is  apparently 
satisfactory,  for  he  sits  down.  Is  it 
worth  while  sitting  down  for  one  min- 
ute ?  The  minute  passes ;  lengthens  itself 
to  five — to  ten.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  rises.  Is  he  coming  back  ?  The  night 
is  yet  young ;  there  may  yet  be  a  good 
farewell  talk  before  them — a  talk  for  her 
to  live  upon  by-and-by.  But  no,  Joan ! 
not  so  ;  the  evening  is  to  be  consistently 
painful  to  the  end.  He  rises,  indeed, 
but  so  does  Lalage;  and,  still  talking, 
they  saunter  away  into  the  conservatory 
and  are  lost  among  the  darkly  shining 
orange-trees. 

"  Had  not  we  better  ring  for  our  fly? " 
says  Diana's  anxious  voice,  presently, 
breaking  the  silence  of  Joan's  now  deso- 
late retreat ;  "  our  driver  is  the  one  that 
always  gets  drunk !  But  Bell  will  not 
hear  of  it ;  she  says  that  if  we  go  so  early 
they  will  think  that  we  do  not  know 
what  is  what ;  but  I  caught  Mrs.  Wolf  er- 
stan  giving  such  a  yawn  just  now !  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  longing  to  be  rid  of  us." 

Joan  shrugs  her  shoulders  a  little. 

"Let  them  longl  "  she  says,  dismally. 

Something  in  her  tone  strikes  Diana. 

"  Are  you  coming  home  to-morrow  ? " 
she  asks,  looking  at  her  narrowly  with 
kind  and  inquisitive  eyes.  "  I  would  not, 
if  I  were  you  ;  and  have  you  enjoyed 
yourself  really — really  f  " 

"Yes,  I  have  enjoyed  myself,"  answers 
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Joan,  slowly,  while  her  eyes — a  little  misty 
— look  dreamily  away  over  Diana's  head ; 
"certainly  I  have  enjoyed  myself,"  with 
emphasis,  as  if  asseverating  what  another 
contradicted;  "and — yes,  I  shall  come 
home  to-morrow." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  drawing-room 
door-lock  clicks  gently,  and  a  black  figure 
flits  along  the  lighted  passages,  and  up 
the  carven  stairs  Joan  has  stolen  away  to 
bed,  but  it  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  the  Moberleys  mate  their  bows. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  emptiness  of  a  small  house  is 
nothing.  Portland  Villa  empty  is,  indeed, 
far  to  be  preferred  to  Portland  Villa  full ; 
but  in  the  wide,  cold  voidness  of  a  large 
house  there  is  something  that  weights  the 
heart  and  pulls  down  the  spirits. 

So  Joan  feels  when  she  comes  down- 
stairs next  morning.  She  had  fed,  per- 
haps, a  faint  hope  that  some  change  of 
plan,  some  late-sleepi§g  drowsiness,  some 
mis-reading  of  Bradshaw's  dark  page  may 
have  detained  at  least  one  of  the  trav- 
elers. But  no  I  In  all  the  broad  and 
silent  rooms,  along  all  the  lengthy  pas- 
sages there  is  no  voice  nor  any  step  save 
those  of  the  quiet-footed  servants.  She 
breakfasts  in  .absolute  loneliness — worse 
than  loneliness,  indeed — for,  being  entire- 
ly without  appetite,  she  is  continually 
plied  by  the  butler  with  hot  meats  against 
which  her  soul  revolts,  and  crumpets 
which  would  choke  her. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unthrifty  of  her  to  neg- 
lect the  last  chance  of  appetizing  food 
which,  humanly  speaking,  she  is  likely  to 
have  for  months,  or  perhaps  years.  It  is 
certainly  unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  arriv- 
ing hungry  at  Portland  Villa;  but  the 
lovesick  soul  loathes  the  honey-comb  even 
more  than  the  full  one  does.  By-and-by 
she  goes  heavily  through  the  walks,  where 
hitherto  she  has  never  gone  alone.  .She 
says  a  separate  good-by  to  each  special 


resort — to  the  wood,  to  the  trellised  rose- 
walks,  to  the  garden  god.  But  she  is 
half  sorry  afterward  that  she  has  done 
so,  for  they  none  of  them  look  the  same. 

There  lias  been  a  heavy  rain ;  the  nar- 
row wood-paths  are  drowned,  and  the 
strong  brambles  lay  hold  on  her  with  rude 
wet  hands — there  is  now  no  one  to  free 
her  from  them — the  trellised  roses  are 
sodden,  limp,  and  overblown ;  sloppy 
tears  are  racing  down  the  god's  limbs 
and  running  down  his  nose.  Then  she 
packs  up  her  clothes ;  packing  a  sigh 
between  each  gown ;  then  at  length  Mrs. 
Wolferstan  makes  her  tardy  appearance. 

"  They  were  as  nearly  as  possible  late, 
I  hear,"  she  says,  referring  to  her  de- 
parted guests.  "Anthony  will  always 
persist  in  allowing  such  a  narrow  margin; 
and  Lalage  is  an  inveterate  dawdle !  I 
cannot  understand  that ;  can  you  ?  I 
always  say "  (with  her  little  January 
laugh),  "  I  have  only  one  virtue,  but  at 
least  I  have  that  in  perfection.  I  am 
punctual ;  never  to  my  knowledge  did  I 
keep  any  one  waiting  in  my  life !  " 

And  now  Miss  Bering  is  on  her  home- 
ward road.  The  fourteen  days  are  over 
— behind  her  instead  of  before.  The  car- 
riage-horses are*  drawing  her  back  as 
cheerfully  as  they  brought  her.  In  her 
ears  still  ring  her  hostess's  chill-toned, 
farewell  words : 

"So  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  here  again  some  day." 

Some  day!  That  is  substantial  food 
for  a  hungry  heart,  is  not  it  ?  Before  her 
mind's  eye  she  still  sees  the  tepid  civility 
of  Mrs.  Wolferstan's  good-by  smile.  She 
has  reached  the  gate  of  Portland  Villa. 
The  ragged  string  which  ties  gate  and 
gate-post  together,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Sardanapalus  pigs,  has  twisted  itself  into 
a  knot.  The  footman  fumbles  with  it  for 
ten  minutes  before  he  conquers  it.  But 
at  last  the  carriage  rolls  in,  rolls  up  to  the 
door,  and  the  footman  boldly  pulls  the 
bell.  Let  him  pull.  Is  it  not  broken? 

On  the  seldom-scoured  door-step  the 
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dogs'  muddy  paws  have  wrought  many 
ingenious  patterns  —  only  to  be  erased, 
probably,  by  the  action  of  time — and,  also, 
on  the  door-step  crowd  all  the  dogs  them- 
selves. Carriage-company  is  not  common 
at  Portland  Villa,  and  always  wildly  ex- 
cites them.  They  will  hardly  let  her  get 
out,  and,  when  at  last  she  has  succeeded 
in  descending  among  them,  each  greets 
her  in  his  own  fashion.  Eegy — a  kind 
and  conscientious  dog,  but  not  gifted  with 
much  insight  into  character  —  evidently 
mistakes  her  for  his  enemy  the  butcher's 
boy,  who  also  arrives  in  a  carriage,  or  at 
least  a  species  of  one.  This  is  clear  by 
the  tone  of  his  bark  and  the  bristled 
roughness  of  his  hostile  back.  Algy  hav- 
ing smelt  her  carefully  all  over,  so  as  to 
i-nsure  not  being  led  away  by  a  superfi- 
cial resemblance,  gives  her  a  temperate 
welcome ;  but  Mr.  Brown  knows  her  in  a 
minute.  lie  trusts  neither  to  his  nose 
nor  to  his  short-sighted  eyes.  His  heart 
tells  him  that  it  is  Joan.  He  is  not  quite 
so  clean  as  could  be  wished,  as  he  has 
clearly  been  indulging  lately  in  the  not 
uncommon  luxury  of  a  roll  in  the  ash-pit, 
but  what  his  greeting  wants  in  cleanliness 
it  makes  up  in  warmth.  She  stoops 
down  and  kisses  him.  »He  is  certainly 
like  Anthony's  dog — a  humble,  vulgarized 
likeness — but  still  like.  Walking  along 
beside  her,  almost  entirely  on  his  hind- 
legs,  in  a  way  which  would  make  his  for- 
tune were  he  a  professional  dog,  he  es- 
corts her  into  the  drawing-room  and 
introduces  her  to  the  family,  for  they  are 
all  three  there  ;  all  with  their  backs 
turned  to  her  and  their  noses  flattened 
against  the  shut  window,  in  eager  and 
reverent  survey  of  the  departing  Wolfer- 
stan  equipage. 

"If  he  has  not  left  the  gate  untied!  " 
cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  in  accents  of  high 
indignation ;  "  and  now  the  pigs  will  be 
in  before  you  can  say  '  Knife  1 '  Just 
like  a  servant,  anything  to  save  himself 
trouble!" 

At  the  sound  of  Joan's  step  they  all 
turn  and  greet  her  after  their  several 


manners,  and  so  absorbing  is  the  interest 
that  her  return  occasions,  that,  though 
two  minutes  later  the  pigs,  watching  their 
opportunity,  unlatch  the  gate  and  enter, 
numerous  as  talkative,  they  remain  quite 
unnoticed  and  undisturbed. 

"  You  were  not  asked  to  stay,  I  sup- 
pose?" says  Bell,  with  a  laugh,  as  she 
stretches  her  copious  form  on  the  little 
couch,  and  prepares  to  take  part,  at  lux- 
urious ease,  in  high  converse  about  the 
aristocracy. 

Joan  opens  her  blue  eyes. 

"  To  stay  !  how  do  you  mean  ?  I 
staid  a  fortnight." 

"  I  mean  for  good,  of  course !  "  rejoins 
her  cousin,  still  laughing,  and  with  a  play- 
ful emphasis  on  the  two  important  words. 
"  Anthony  did  not  ask  you  to  stay? " 

"  Pooh  1  pooh !  "  cries  Mrs.  Moberley, 
chidingly;  "do  not  put  notions  into  the 
girl's  head !  it  did  not  require  spectacles 
to  see  which  way  the  colonel  was  look- 
ing.— I  never  made  out  her  name,  Joan ; 
that  stout  girl  with  a  fresh  color — dear 
me !  she  was  stout !  — she  beat  you,  Bell  I  " 

"  She  looked  one  of  the  Upper  Ten  all 
the  same!  "  replies  Bell;  "after  all,  you 
cannot  mistake  them !  " 

"I  cannot  say  that  you  look  much  the 
better  for  your  out !  "  says  Mrs.  Moberley, 
reseating  upon  her  nose  the  spectacles 
which,  pushed  up  on  her  forehead,  have 
been  enjoying  a  season  of  rest  and  inac- 
tion, and  regarding  her  niece  somewhat 
narrowly  through  them.  "  I  dare  say  all 
those  kickshaws  did  not  agree  with  you; 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  like  a  plain  roast 
joint  with  the  gravy  in  it ;  all  the  doctors 
tell  you  so !  " 

"  How  low  you  must  feel !  "  says  Bell, 
pensively;  "I  can  sympathize  with  you; 
I  feel  as  flat  as  flat  myself  this  morning  I 
that  is  the  worst  of  that  kind  of  society ; 
it  spoils  you  for  all  other!  " 

"  Speak  for  yourself!  "  cries  Diana,  in 
her  high,  honest  voice,  while  her  healthy 
cheeks  take  a  deeper  tinge  than  even 
youth,  country  air,  and  a  good  digestion, 
have  given  them;  "as  for  me,  I  never 
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spent  such  a  wretched  evening  in  ray  life ! 
I  do  not  know  which  I  was  most  ashamed 
of — myself,  or  you,  or  mother! — what 
fishes  out  of  water  we  looked! — now  did 
not  we,  Joan  ?  " 

Miss  Bering  is  delivered  from  the  deli- 
cate dilemma  in  which  this  question  places 
her,  by  Mrs.  Moberley,  who  makes  a 
peaceable  diversion  by  saying : 

"  Talking  of  fishes,  I  do  wish,  Joan, 
that  you  could  get  us  the  recipe  of  that 
sauce  they  served  with"  the  mullet  last 
night ;  I  declare  I  see  no  reason  why  Jane 
should  not  try  her  hand  at  it ;  of  course, 
you  know  old  Mrs.  "Wolferstan  well 
enough  by  this  time  not  to  mind  mention- 
ing it  to  her  ;  indeed,  many  people  take 
it  as  a  compliment  to  be  asked  for  their 
recipes! " 

Joan  gives  a  sort  of  gasp.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  room 
— the  Moberleys  are  not  fond  of  air,  and 
the  window  is  closed — which  makes  her 
do  so.  It  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks 
the  camel's  back,  though  under  many  of 
the  previous  ones  it  has  been  cracking ; 
and  (although,  in  reading  of  it,  the  cause 
seems  absurdly  disproportioned  to  the 
effect),  at  the  request  for  the  fish-sauce 
recipe,  she  feels  as  if  she  must  begin  sob- 
bing— begin  and  never  stop. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  unkind 
of  us,"  pursues  Mrs.  Moberley,  presently, 
placidly  flowing  away  from  her  subject 
and  into  a  new  one,  "if  we  leave  you 
all  alone  the  first  night  of  your  coming 
home:  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have 
been  engaged  for  a  week  past  to  go  on  a 
little  jaunt  to-night! — well,  I  suppose  it 
is  a  dance  really,  though  they  do  not  call 
it  so — a  sort  of  little  friendly  frisk  got  up 
among  the  young  people  —  no  doubt " 
(with  a  jolly  laugh)  "  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  fun  and  quizzing!  " 

"  It  is  at  a  place  five  miles  the  other 
side  of  Helmsley !  "  explains  Diana ;  and 
in  her  eyes  also  there  is  a  flash  of  young 
joy  and  expectant  mirth;  "everybody 
about  here  has  joined  to  hire  the  big 
omnibus  from  the  King's  Head ;  it  is  to 


come  here  first:  then  we  go  round  the 
town  collecting  everybody,  we  end  with 
the  Barracks ;  six  of  them  have  promised 
to  come;  do  you  think"  (a  little  doubt- 
fully) "  that  it  can  hold  us  all? " 

"The  Simpsons  have  offered  mother 
a  seat  in  their  fly ! "  cries  Bell,  in  glori- 
ous antistrophe  ;  "  otherwise  she  would 
have  been  obliged  to  walk  "  (laughing)  ; 
"  we  set  our  faces  against  having  one 
chaperone  with  us — nothing  but  officers 
and  young  ladies !  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
think  how  we  shall  all  fit  in  !  " 

Joan  gives  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  The 
text-like  proverb  which  nine  out  of  every 
ten  people  imagine  to  inhabit  the  Bible, 
"God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  recurs  vividly  to  her  mind.  If  in 
a  whole  long  evening  of  solitude,  com- 
mon-sense, reflection,  and  strict  self- 
schooling,  she  cannot  get  the  better  of 
the  past,  and  offer  a  brave  front  to  the 
future,  she  must  be  a  poor  creature  in- 
deed. 

They  are  gone  now.  Mrs.  Moberley 
has  joggled  heavily  away  in  the  Simpsons' 
fly,  and  the  girls  have  bumped  and  rat- 
tled smartly  off  in  the  as  yet  empty 
omnibus.  Joan  has  done  her  duty  by 
them  all  to  the  last :  she  has  fastened  on 
Mrs.  Moberley's  cap  so  straight  and  firm 
that  no  ordinary  slumber  can  unseat  it ; 
she  has  dressed  Diana's  crisp  hair,  and 
discouraged  the  reappearance  in  it  of  the 
bird- of -paradise  ;  she  has  wisely  left  Ara- 
bella wholly  alone,  and  allowed  her  to 
effloresce,  unremonstrated  with,  into  co- 
pious blue  beads,  pink  flowers,  and  red 
fruit.  She  has  kissed  them  all — Diana 
twice  —  and  hoped  they  would  enjoy 
themselves^  and  sweetly  thanked  them 
for  their  kind  wish  that  she  were  about 
to  accompany  them. 

They  are  gone ;  Mrs.  Moberley's  last 
indistinct  mandate  screamed  out  of  the 
fly-window  dies,  drowned  among  the  roll- 
ing of  the  wheels  and  the  barking  of  the 
dogs.  All  of  it  that  survives  to  reach 
Joan's  ears  is  the  word  "  pigs  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Can  he  prize  the  tainted  posies 

Which  on  every  breast  are  worn, 
That  may  pluck  the  virgin  roses 
From  their  never-touched  thorne  ? 
I  can  goe  rest 
On  her  sweet  brest ; 
That  is  the  pride  of  Cynthia's  train. 
Then  stay  thy  tongue, 
Thy  mermaid-song 
Is  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain." 

JOAN  is  left  alone  with  her  trouble — 
a  trouble  that,  by  its  nature,  rebuts  sym- 
pathy; and  which  would  be  centupled 
were  any  one — even  the  dogs— to  con- 
jecture its  existence.  After  all,  it  is  not 
always  our  legitimate  sorrows — the  sor- 
rows for  which  our  friends  condole  with 
us  on  black-edged  paper,  and  to  assuage 
which  they  ply  us  with  sal-volatile  and 
texts — that  sting  us  the  most  sharply. 
Joan  takes  her  sorrow  out-of-doors,  and 
sits  down  with  it  on  the  base  of  the  sun- 
dial. She  sits  down,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  clear  when  slie  will  be  able  to  get 
up  again ;  as  three  of  the  dogs,  who  pre- 
fer her  soft  gown  to  either  the  chill  stone 
or  the  damp  grass,  and  who  know  too 
well  what  good  manners  and  sociability 
are  to  go  back  to  the  drawing-room  with- 
out her,  have  pinned  her  to  earth  by  dis- 
posing their  warm,  plump  bodies  upon 
her.  Her  meditations  are  set  to  the  music 
of  their  snores.  The  soft-shod  night  comes 
stepping  on  with  her  soundless  feet: 
the  lush  long  grass,  the  weedy  gravel- 
path,  the  leggy  scarlet  geraniums,  and 
lean,  slatternly  rose-bushes,  are  growing 
indistinct. 

The  Campidoglio  children  are  enjoy- 
ing one  farewell  riot  among  their  cab- 
bages and  clothes-lines  before  going  to 
hed. 

"  Let  me  look  it  in  the  face  1 "  she 
says,  half  under  her  breath;  "I  am  cry- 
ing for  the  moon,  and  I  am  sickly  and 
dolorous  and  unstrung,  because  it  does 
not  fall  into  my  lap — because  it  prefers 
to  go  on  shining  up  above  me  " — a  mo- 


ment later — "up  above  me !  no !  the  met- 
aphor does  not  hold  there ;  in  my  feel- 
ing for  him  there  is  nothing  of  looking 
up ;  perhaps  of  us  two,  I  am  the  more  to 
be  looked  up  to;  though  indeed  in  nei- 
ther is  there  much  to  reverence!"  A 
longer  pause.  The  angry  Campidoglio 
mother  has  swept  away  her  offspring ; 
there  is  no  sound  but  a  slight  snore  now 
and  then  from  Mr.  Brown,  as  his  nose 
lies  comfortably  in  the  palm  of  Joan's 
hand.  Even  at  Portland  Villa  there  are 
privacy  and  peace.  Forgetting  Mr.  Brown, 
she  has  now  flung  her  arms  round  the 
sundial.  Her  face  is  pressed  close  against 
the  hard,  cold  stone.  There  is  no  one  to 
hear  the  drip  of  her  hot  tears. 

"  Oh  my  dear !  "  she  says  in  a  low  and 
sobbing  whisper ;  "  I  do  love  you  !  it  is 
no  use  now  to  think  whether  it  would 
have  been  better  to  leave  it  alone ;  it  is 
too  late!  the  thing  is  done;  though  I 
pray  God  to  give  me  strength  to  hide  it 
from  you  as  long  as  I  live.  ...  I  have 
loved  you  without  your  bidding  me ;  it  is 
not  very  wise  of  me,  is  it?  but  after  all 
there  is  nothing  to  be  so  much  ashamed 
of!  my  love  will  do  you  no  harm  if  it  is 
good  of  its  kind  ;  I  think  it  is  good ! — I 
think  it  is  good  ! — it  may  even  profit  you 
a  little !  in  all  this  world,  hearty,  whole- 
some, clean  love  never  did  anything  but 
good  either  to  the  giver  or  the  taker ; 
after  all,  it  is  but  a  poor  huckstering  kind 
of  love  that  insists  on  getting  as  much  as 
it  gives ;  it  is  not  love,  if  it  stickles  for 
an  equivalent,  it  is  barter !  " 

After  a  pause,  her  head  still  leaned 
against  the  stone  ;  her  arms  still  embrac- 
ing the  cold  pillar:  "  I  will  go  on  loving 
you,  dear — will!  "  (with  a  sad,  low  laugh) 
"  as  if  there  were  agf  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter— as  if  I  could  help  it — but  I  will  not 
let  you  spoil  my  life  :  you  shall  not  make 
a  peevish  sluggard  of  me :  I  will  sleep, 
I  will  eat,  I  will  laugh,  I  will  help  other 
people.  I  will  be  the  better,  not  the 
worse,  for  having  loved  you  !  " 

She  lifts  her  wet  eyes  to  the  sky — (at 
any  high  or  worthy  thought  one  natu- 
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rally  looks  upward,  even  if  it  be  only 
to  a  whitewashed  ceiling) — to  the  sky, 
where  now  all  the  silver  squadrons  of 
the  old,  old  stars  are  drawn  up  in  their 
nightly  array;  but  alas!  between  her 
and  their  heavenly,  mild  shining,  thrusts 
itself  the  eager,  human  beauty  of  her 
love's  face  ;  in  her  ears  she  still  hears  his 
voice,  naming  to  her,  as  it  did  two  nights 
ago,  one  after  one,  the  constellations' 
lovely  names.  She  looks  quickly  down 
again,  and  her  gaze,  moistened  and 
moved,  falls  on  the  dusk  forms  of  the 
Sardanapalus  pigs  moving  dimly  about 
in  the  adjoining  field,  and  occasionally 
grunting  shortly  and  comfortably  to  each 
other,  as  they  snout  and  rout  to  and  fro, 
hither  and  thither.  She  may  look  at  the 
pigs  as  long  as  she  pleases.  There  is  no 
link  that  binds  them  and  Wolferstan  to- 
gether in  her  mind. 

The  heavy  dews  of  late  summer  fall 
round  her ;  they  moisten  the  soft  silk  of 
her  hair,  and  the  fabric  of  her  gown ; 
Mr.  Brown  is  shivering  in  his  sleep.  A 
bat  —  voiceless,  ^Ifin  creature  —  circles 
fearlessly  round  her,  crediting  her  with 
no  more  life  than  the  stone  against  which 
she  leans,  when  suddenly,  in  a  moment, 
he  is  disabused,  for  she  has  sprung  to  her 
feet,  scattering  like  dead  leaves  the  three 
solid  dogs  who  had  been  making  a  mat- 
tress of  her.  After  all,  her  ears  are  sharp- 
er than  theirs. 

It  is  not  yet  ten  o'clock,  so  the  dawn 
cannot  yet  be  coming,  nor  have  the  stars 
multiplied  their  shafts  of  light,  and  yet — 
to  Joan's  eyes — how  light  it  has  sudden- 
ly grown  !  For  has  not  her  sun  risen  ? 

"Wolferstan  is  beside  her ;  Wolferstan 
— the  departed — the  meekly  forsworn — 
the  prayed  against  Even  in  this  dark 
place  she  can  see  the  happy  flashing  of 
his  young  and  passionate  eyes. 

"  You  are  not  gone  to  Scotland  ? "  she 
cries,  all  in  a  minute ;  and,  out  of  her  hur- 
rying words  and  shaken  tones,  she  has 
much  ado  to  keep  the  sudden  joy  that  is 
sweeping  in  high  tide  over  her  so  lately- 
stranded  heart. 


"  How  do  you  know  that?  "  he  asks, 
with  a  low  laugh  of  young  content ;  "  how 
do  you  know  that  I  am  not  an  optical  de- 
lusion ?  It  is  almost  too  dark  to  see  you  ; 
but  I  hear  that  you  are  breathing  quickly ! 
Are  you  frightened  ?  Will  you  make  sure 
that  I  am  real?" 

As  he  speaks,  he  stretches  out  his 
right  hand  to  her,  but  she  does  not  take 
it. 

"Why  have  you  come  back?"  she 
asks,  in  the  same  sudden  voice,  and  with 
the  same  short,  quick  breath. 

"  I  have  not  come  back !  "  he  answers, 
laughing,  "  because  I  never  went ;  I  never 
meant  to  go;  you  told  me  that  I  was  go- 
ing, and  I  was  too  polite  to  contradict 
you ;  I  have  been  in  London  all  day — I 
could  not  get  away  before.  No,  I  have 
not  gone  to  Scotland — why  should  I  ?  " 

She  laughs  nervously,  and  her  eyes 
avoid  meeting  the  dusk,  fond  shining  of 
his. 

"Why  do  people  go  to  Scotland? — to 
shoot  grouse,  to  catch  salmon,  to  stalk 
deer ! " 

He  shrugs  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
stretches  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
abnegation. 

"  I  renounce  them  all !  " 

"And  Miss  Beauchamp?"  says  Joan, 
her  eyes  still  bent  on  the  dim  shapes  of 
the  shivering,  discomfortable  dogs,  and 
the  almost  invisible  grass,  and  speaking 
with  pursed  lips,  and  a  little  stiff  tone ; 
"  has  she  not  gone,  either  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  has  gone!  "  he  cries, 
giving  a  petulant  stamp ;  "  why  will  you 
persist  in  always  bracketing  us  together  ? 
I  shall  repent  of  having  told  you  that 
episode  of  my  infancy,  if  you  will  persist 
in  so  continually  and  basely  throwing  it 
in  my  teeth." 

"  Have  you  come  to  tell  me  the  sequel 
of  it  ?  "  she  asks,  in  a  voice  which,  thoug"h 
a  little  mollified,  contains  still  a  good  deal 
of  starch. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  these  offensive  ques- 
tions ?  "  he  cries,  impatiently.  "  I  wish  I 
had  a  box  of  cigar-lights  that  I  might 
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strike  a  Vesuvian,  and  see  whether  your 
face  tallies  with  your  cold,  east-windy 
voice.  It  is  evident  that  you  are  dis- 
pleased with  me — and  why? — is  it  be- 
because  of — last  night  ? — because  of — be- 
cause of  the — the — conservatory  ?  " 

As  he  speaks,  shying  a  little,  perhaps, 
at  the  last  words,  ho  takes  her  hand.  lie 
has  some  little  difficulty  in  finding  it,  as 
it  is  hanging  down  by  her  side,  and  there 
is  small  light  to  help  him ;  but  perhaps 
she  covertly  aids  him,  for  before  long  it 
is  lying  small,  cool,  and  entirely  passive, 
in  his. 

"  Let  us  hear  the  worst !  "  he  says, 
half  laughing,  yet  earnestly.  "No — I 
will  not  let  it  go  " — (as  she  makes  a  puny 
effort  to  withdraw  her  fingers) — "I  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  having  it  taken 
away  from  me  ;  if  I  had  I  would  give  it 
back  to  you  in  a  moment ! — but  come,  let 
.jus  hear  —  what  do  you  suppose  hap- 
pened ? — what  do  you  think  we  said  or 
did — when  we  got  there  ? " 

"I  have  never  hazarded  a  conject- 
ure ! "  she  answers,  lifting  her  small, 
white  chin  into  the  air,  and  speaking  in  a 
tone  of  equal  frostiness  and  falsity. 

"Do  you  think — do  you  think,"  he 
says,  stammering,  and,  dark  as  it  is,  she 
knows  that  he  is  reddening — "  do  you 
think"  (in  a  sneaky  and  uncertain  voice) 
"  that  I  kissed  her  ? " 

"I  think  it  is  jextreinely  probable !" 
(in  a  tone  that,  but  for  the  tremble  in  it, 
would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  virginal 
dignity  and  ice).  She  fears  that  her  fin- 
gers are  trembling  too,  and  that  he  can 
feel  them. 

"  How  about  the  charity  that  thinketh 
no  evil?  "  cries  the  young  man,  joyously. 
"Well,  then! — you  are  wrong! — I  did 
nothing  of  the  kind !  " 

"  You  did  not?  "  (the  frost  disappear- 
ing in  an  instantaneous  thaw,  melted  by 
the  sunshine  of  an  ungoverned  relief  and 

joy). 

"I  did  not! — to  you"  (in  a  slower, 
and  less  triumphant  key) — "to  you,  who 
are  my  conscience,  to  whom  I  have  al- 


persistently turned  my  worst  side 
outward — I  will  not  deny — if  it  were  not 
dark,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be 
brave  enough  to  confess  this — that  it  was 
a  temptation  ;  I  suppose  there  never  yet 
was  a  storm  that  did  not  leave  some  sort 
of  a  swell  behind  it,  however  entirely  the 
storm  itself  may  be  past — well "  (speak- 
ing quicker  and  more  easily),  "  I  am 
afraid  that  I  can  count  on  my  fingers  the 
temptations  that  I  have  resisted  in  the 
course  of  my  life;  but  I  did  resist  this 
one ! — as  I  live  I  did  I  " 

She  has  snatched  away  her  hand  from 
him,  successfully  this  time,  and,  still  stand- 
ing, throws  her  arms  round  her  old  friend 
the  dial.  Perhaps  she  is  thankful  for  its 
cold  support. 

"Even  if  I  had,"  continues  the  young 
fellow,  eagerly,  in  some  repentance  for 
and  some  fear  at  the  results  of  his  own 
candor — "  even  if  I  had  it  would  not  have 
hurt — it  would  not  have  touched  my  utter 
loyalty  to  you ! — you  do  not  comprehend  ? 
ah !  we  are  made  of  a  coarser  pdte  than 
you !  the  sortxtf  feeling  that  I  have  for  her, 
you  would  not  take  at  a  gift — you  would 
toss  it  away  disdainfully  were  I  to  offer  it 
to  you !  There  is  no  doubt "  (in  a  tone 
of  irritated  reflection)  "that  some  women 
have  the  happy  knack  of  stirring  up  and 
bringing  to  the  surface  the  dregs  of  one's 
being;  now,  with  you,  I  forget  that  I 
have  any  dregs!  " 

•No  answer.  Eegy  and  Algy  have 
seated  themselves  very  close  together  on 
the  foot  of  the  sundial,  propped  against 
each  other  in  dismal  community  of  endur- 
ance and  looking  ostentatiously  misera- 
ble. 

"  When  I  came  back,"  continues  Wol- 
ferstan,  repenting  stjjtt  more  heartily  of 
his  honesty,  "  it  was  in  ten  minutes — be- 
lieve me  it  was  in  ten  minutes — you  were 
gone !  I  went  out  on  the  terrace,  I  ran  to 
all  our  resorts — to  our  trellised  rose-walk 
— to  our  beech-tree  seat — to  our  yew- 
hedge — you  were  nowhere ;  I  called  you 
softly  by  your  dear  little  quaint  name — 
did  you  ever  hear  such  impertinence  ? — 
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but  there  came  no  answer;  and  at  last, 
some  one  told  me  that  you  had  gone  to 
bed!  Why  did  you  go  to  bed?  what 
business  had  you  to  go?  who  gave  you 
leave  ? " 

Still  she  is  silent.  The  small  night 
wind  blows  her  heavy  gown  softly  against 
him,  but  carries  no  message  to  him  from 
her  dumb  mouth. 

"Are  you  still  out  of  humor  with 
me  ? "  he  asks,  rather  crestfallen ;  then, 
after  a  moment,  in  a  tone  of  doubtful  ex- 
ultation: "Is  it  possible,  Joan — is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  are — jealous  of  me?  It 
seems  too  good  news  to  be  true;  but 
indeed — indeed  it  looks  like  it.  As  for 
me,  do  you  know  that  I  am  jealous  of  the 
very  dews  that  have  leave  to  drench  your 
gown  ?  of  the  very  dial  round  which  your 
arms  are  thrown;  why  are  they — why 
are  they  not  round  me  instead  ?  at  least, 
I  should  not  be  so  cold  and  unresponsive." 
He  steps  nearer  to  her,  with  his  arms  pas- 
sionately outstretched,  but  she  slips  from 
him  as  if  she  were  a  mist-maiden,  made 
out  of  moonbeams  and  evening  vapor. 
"  Are  you  angry?  "  he  cries,  vehemently  ; 
"  indeed  you  have  no  need  to  be!  I  ask 
you  to  put  your  dear  arms  round  me  for 
always — for  all  my  life,  be  it  short  or 
long !  Oh,  more  than  ever  now  I  hope  it 
may  be  long!  " 

She  does  not  answer,  but  it  is  not 
wrath  that  keeps  her  dumb,  nor  does  he 
any  longer  think  so,  for  through  the  gloom 
her  fair  wet  eyes  have  met  the  dark  fond 
burning  of  his. 

"I  had  to  come  to-night,"  he  says,  in 
an  eager  half  whisper;  "I  could  not  put 
it  off  till  to-morrow.  I  thought,  '  I  may 
die  in  the  night.'  Even  if  they  had  all 
been  here — they  flu  all  out,  are  not  they, 
God  bless  them !— ^mt  even  if  they  had  all 
been  sitting  round,  I  think  I  should  have 
had  to  ask  you  all  the  same." 

She  laughs  a  little — a  laugh  that  is 
half  a  sob. 

"  I  meant  to  have  asked  you  last  night, 
only  you  went  to  bed,"  indignantly.  "The 
more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  unjustifi- 


able I  think  it  of  you.  By  going  to  bed 
you  robbed  us  of  a  whole  long  day — a 
whole  twenty-four  hours!  How  dared 
you?" 

He  has  taken  her  two  arms  and  laced 
them  about  his  neck ;  with  his  own  he  is 
straitly  prisoning  her  supple,  sweet  body. 
She  is  not  struggling  at  all ;  why  should 
one  struggle  to  escape  from  absolute  well- 
being?  After  a  moment : 

"Have  you  reflected,"  she  says,  sob- 
bingly,  "that  you  will  have  to  sit  oppo- 
site to  me  at  breakfast  for  perhaps  fifty 
years?" 

"I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he 
answers,  stoutly ;  "  opposite  to  you  with 
a  long  table,  an  urn,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  impediments  between  us !  No,  no, 
I  have  had  enough  of  sitting  opposite  to 
you!  I  will  never  sit  opposite  to  you 
again.  Oh,  my  one  love !  my  sweetheart, 
my  tall  white  lily-bud,  how  soon  are  you 
going  to  give  me  a  kiss  ?  " 

At  his  speech  she  slowly  raises  her 
silk  head,  which  has  been  drooping  lily- 
wise  on  his  breast,  and,  lifting  her  pas- 
sionate pure  mouth  to  his,  thSr  lips  make 
sweet  acquaintance  in  an  interminable 
tijrst  kiss.  Does  any  after-kiss,  I  wonder, 
ever  equal,  in  point  of  mere  duration,  the 
enormous  longevity  of  a  first  one  ?  Only 
the  stars  and  the  dogs  see  it — the  stars, 
both  the  great  and  the  small  ones ;  both 
those  that  shine  in  luminous  solitude,  and 
those  that  are  gathered  in  lustrous  families. 
As  for  the  dogs,  they  look  away  yawning 
and  humping  up  their  chilly  backs.  To 
Joan  it  is  an  absolutely  new  sensation ; 
to  Wolferstan — well — not  wholly  novel. 
But  this  goes  without  saying;  a  man 
brings  his  scanty  dregs,  and  a  woman  her 
ripe  first-fruits,  and  all  the  world  (the 
woman  herself  included)  look  upon  it  as 
a  fair  and  equitable  exchange.  In  an  in- 
nocent tumult  of  great  and  astonished 
bliss,  Joan  gives  herself  to  her  love's  new 
caresses.  He  is  the  first  to  break  the 
lovely  silence. 

"  What  is  it  that  gives  this  sharpest 
edge  of  keen  pain-pleasure?"  he  cries, 
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looking  passionately  up  at  the  impas- 
sioned sky.  "O  love!  do  you  know 
that  I  can  fancy  no  eostasy  in  the  con- 
ventional idea  of  heaven  ?  the  dead-sweet 
certainty  of  everlasting  fruition  would 
nauseate  my  palate ;  it  is  the  uncertainty 
— the  thought  that  you  may  die — that  I 
may  die — that  to-morrow — to-morrow  it 
may  be  ended  and  gone,  that  makes  this 
agony  of  rapture." 

As  he  speaks  he  gathers  yet  more 
strainingly  and  closely  her  trembling 
body  to  his  young  and  leaping  heart,  but 
at  his  words  she  shudders,  and  draws  her- 
self away. 

"You  are  wrong!  you  are  wrong!" 
she  cries,  vehemently  ;  "  in  love  there  is 
no  uncertainty.  All  those  who  have  ever 
really  loved,  whether  they  died  to-day  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  love  still.  Oh, 
my  dear?  what  good  or  pleasure  could 
there  be  in  it  if  we  believed  that  it  could 
pass?  In  this  weak  and  shifting  world 
it  is  the  one  all-sure,  all-strong,  all-lovely 
thing!  Kill  me,  sooner  than  convince 
me  of  its  mortality!  " 

As  sheAo  brokenly  speaks,  she  lifts 
her  streaming  eyes  to  the  stars  that  are 
not  clearer  or  more  holy  than  they.  And 
those  words  and  that  look  her  lover  car- 
ries away  with  him  in  his  heart,  when, 
five  minutes  later,  she  sweetly  but  reso- 
lutely sends  him  away.  I  think  that  they 
will  be  buried  with  him  when  he  dies. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  French  call  a  wakeful  night  a 
"nuit  'blanche"  Surely  this  is  a  mis- 
nomer. To  most  people,  a  night  on  which 
they  do  not  sleep  is  a  black,  not  a  white 
one.  But  for  once,  in  Joan's  case,  the 
epithet  is  meet  and  fitting.  The  night 
that  follows  her  troth-plight  is  one  of  the 
whitest  of  her  life.  And  yet  she  sleeps 
not  at  all.  Why  should  she  ?  Sleep  is  a 
good  and  goodly  thing,  better  than  any 
jog-trot  happiness,  or  usual  every-day 


content,  but  it  is  not  better  than  a  greati 
keen,  and  poignant  felicity.  Why  should 
she,  then,  exchange  the  better  for  the 
worse?  Broad  awake  she  lies ;  not  toss- 
ing about,  not  feverish  or  troubled ; 
quite  still  and  restful,  with  her  two  white 
hands  clasped  beneath  her  head,  and  her 
wide  blue  eyes  looking  her  new  treasure 
full  and  steadily  in  the  face.  She  is  un- 
conscious even  of  the  flinty  pillow  and 
the  potato-stuffed  mattress.  She  hears 
every  one  of  the  slowly-told  hours  as 
they  are  spoken  out  to  the  night  by  the 
hospital-clock.  She  hears  her  aunt  and 
cousins  return ;  hears  them  trail  wearily 
up-stairs ;  hears  Bell  say  something  loud 
about  "Jackson;"  and  Diana,  mindful 
of  her  supposed  slumbers,  cry  "Hush  1 " 
Mrs.  Moberley,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as 
creakily  to  open  her  (Joan's)  bedroom- 
door,  and  look  in,  shading  the  candle- 
flame  with  four  fat  fingers ;  but,  in  a  mo- 
ment, Joan  has  shut  her  eyes,  and  feigned 
the  sleep  that  is  so  far  from  her  brain. 

"  Fast  as  a  church !  sound  as  a  top !  " 
says  her  aunt,  in  a  large  whisper ;  and  so 
closes  the  noisy  door  again  and  retires. 

By-and-by,  the  morning  draws  on. 
She  is  in  no  hurry  for  it.  She  is  content 
to  lie  and  watch  it  slowly  supplanting  its 
ebon-haired  sister ;  to  see  the  dawn-wind 
sucking  in,  and  then  blowing-  outward 
again,  the  scant  curtain  at  the  open  win- 
dow ;  to  see  the  eastern  gates  painting 
themselves  with  pearl  against  the  coming 
of  the  great  flame-horses  that  will 

"Sbake  the  darkness    from   their  loosened 

manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire." 

They  have  come  now :  they  are 
stretching  in  mightyj»llop  through  the 
sky:  the  sun  has  risro,  and  Joan  must 
rise  too ;  for  have  not  she  and  her  love 
given  each  other  early  tryst  by  the  wash- 
ing of  the  morning  waves  ?  She  dresses 
and  warily  goes  down  the  dark  stairs; 
warily,  for,  in  all  human  probability,  a 
coal-box  or  pail  of  water  at  the  stair-foot 
awaits  all  those  whose  steps  are  not 
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guided  by  a  crafty  and  distrustful  caution. 
The  house  is  dark  and  shut  up  and  close. 
She  gropes  her  way  to  the  dining-roorn 
shutters  and  opens  them.  After  all,  it 
would  have  been  kinder  perhaps  to  have 
left  them  shut.  An  overset  chair,  empty 
soda-water  bottles,  crumbs,  sandwich- 
wrecks,  mark  where  the  family  have 
sparsely  reveled  overnight.  It  is  the 
same  scene  of  squalor  as  that  to  which 
she  had  descended  on  the  first  morning 
of  her  arrival ;  but  with  how  different  an 
eye  does  she  now  regard  it !  In  her 
glance  there  is  no  heart-sickness,  no  in- 
ward shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  a 
limitless  future  of  dirt.  From  all  these 
evils  she  is  about  to  be  delivered ;  and 
this  deliverance — great  and  joy -bringing 
as  it  would  be  were  it  taken  singly — is 
only  one  small  incident  in  her  large  fe- 
licity. 

Through  the  reaped  harvest-fields  her 
swift  feet  carry  her,  hardly  feeling  the 
weight  of  her  light  body ;  the  fields 
where  now,  of  all  the  sappy  green  blades 
that  greeted  her  eyes  on  that  first  April 
morning  of  her  coming,  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  pale,  harsh  stubble.  The  dogs 
pursue  each  other  in  foolish  scampering 
circles  over  the  plain  where,  so  lately, 
the  crowded  ears  waved  and  rustled  as 
high  as  a  man's  head.  As  she  nears  the 
sea,  she  quickens  her  pace ;  for,  early  as 
she  is — and  no  mock  modesty,  or  thought 
of  enhancing  her  own  value  by  delay, 
has  made  her  late — yet  he  is  before  her. 
There  he  stands  among  the  sandy  dunes, 
looking  toward  the  east  and  her.  As  she 
comes  stepping  toward  him,  over  the 
faint  sea-hollies,  and  the  bitter  wan  sea- 
grass,  she  seems  to  him  a  transfigured 
Joan.  Surely  her  Aeeks  have  borrowed 
some  of  the  fine  dawn-red  that  lined  the 
sun's  cradle ;  surely  her  eyes  have  stolen 
some  of  the  heavenly  .shining.  So,  in  the 
eye  of  the  morning  they  meet,  and  give 
each  other  a  sweet  good-morrow. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  says  Joan  by-and- 
by,  gently  yet  deftly  eluding  her  lover's 
blandishments,  and  soberly  taking  his 


hand  instead — "  are  you  sure  that  you 
are  in  the  same  mind  still  ?  are  you  sure 
that  it  was  not — was  not — accidental  last 
night  ?  that  there  is  no — no — mistake  ?  " 

He  laughs — a  low  laugh,  less  of  mirth 
than  of  utter  heart-content.  "There  is 
a  mistake!"  he  says,  cheerfully,  "or  at 
least  there  was  one — I  have  been  repent- 
ing of  it  ever  since  last  night.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is?  —  That  I  did  not  ask 
you  to  marry  me  the  first  time — the  first 
moment — I  ever  saw  you.  What  a  great 
deal  of  time  we  have  wasted  in  prelimi- 
naries !  "  (regretfully) ;  "  but,"  in  a  lighter 
tone),  "  never  mind,  there  is  plenty  still 
before  us ;  in  all  human  likelihood  there 
are  yet  many  good  years  ahead  of  us. 
More,  far  more,  than  we  have  yet  passed." 

She  shakes  her  head  a  little  sadly. 
"  In  life  and  in  death  there  is  no  likely 
or  unlikely :  the  likely  go ;  the  unlikely 
stay." 

They  have  sat  down  on  almost  the 
same  spot  where,  five  months  or  more 
ago,  he  had  found  her  sitting  alone,  with 
clasped  knees  and  far-traveling  eyes. 
Over  the  sea  there  is  spread  a  wide  and 
luminous  mist — gold-shot,  like  a  king's 
vesture ;  and  above  it,  trampling  it  with 
his  fire-feet,  chariots  the  great  sun,  mak- 
ing all  earth  and  heaven  one  laugh. 

"  But  seriously,"  says  Joan,  putting 
her  arms  round  Mr.  Brown,  and  arrang- 
ing him  quietly  between  herself  and  her 
lover,  as  a  slight  barrier  against  the  lat- 
ter's  insatiate  endearments,  "but  serious- 
ly, indeed  I  am  not  asking  for  the  sake  of 
being  contradicted.  I  never  was  more 
deeply  in  earnest  in  my  life.  Have  you 
well  and  ripely  considered  the  many  and 
great  drawbacks  that  there  undoubtedly 
are  to  me  ? " 

"What  drawbacks?"  he  says,  ab- 
ruptly, coloring  and  throwing  out  at  her 
a  side-glance  of  embarrassment  and  fear. 

She  laughs  softly.  "You  need  not 
look  so  tragic  ;  I  know  of  no  new  ones, 
only  the  old  ones — with  which  you  are 
quite  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am !  " 

"Is  that  all?"  he  says,   while  his 
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chest  rises  and  then  sinks  again,  in  a  great 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Well,  let  us  hear  them ! 
Which  be  they?" 

"  Have  you  reflected,"  says  Joan, 
slowly,  and  flushing  a  little,  while  with 
her  bare  palm  she  scoops  up  a  few  grains 
of  loose  sea-sand,  "that  you  will  be  Mrs. 
Moberley's  nephew  ? " 

He  nods.  "Yes  —  Mrs.  Moberley's 
nephew.  Has  she  any  more?  or  am  I 
the  only  one  ?  " 

"That  you  will  be  Bell's  first-cous- 
in ? "  still  more  slowly,  and  bending  face 
and  eyes  as  if  to  count  the  sand-grains 
in  her  hand.  "  Not  second,  mind — one 
may  slur  over  second-cousins — but first  ?  " 

Again  he  nods.  "Yes — Bell's  first- 
cousin — go  on  1 " 

"That  they  will  call  you  Anthony? 
At  least  I  do  not  know  about  Diana,  but 
I  think  that  my  aunt,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Bell,  will." 

If,  at  this  suggestion,  Wolferstan's 
spirit  undergoes  any  inward  convulsion 
it  is  known  only  to  himself  and  his  con- 
science. Narrowly  as  Joan  is  now  watch- 
ing him,  she  can  detect  no  sign  of  winc- 
ing. "  I  shall  be  hurt  if  they  do  not !  " 
he  answers,  doughtily.  "  If  it  would  give 
them  any  satisfaction  to  abbreviate  me 
to  '  Tony,'  I  am  sure  that  they  are  more 
than  welcome." 

"That  you  will  have  to  be  'hail  fel- 
low well  met'  with  Micky — why  do  I 
call  him  Micky  ?  "  (impatiently  correcting 
herself) ;  "  it  is  a  bad  habit  I  have  fallen 
into — with  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Jackson — " 

"And  Mr.  Brown  !  "  interrupts  Wol- 
ferstan,  joyously,  pulling  that  gentleman's 
left  ear. — "Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Brown? 
you  and  I  are  to  be  '  hail  fellow  well  met ' 
— so  give  us  a  paw." 

Mr.  Brown  complies,  and,  not  being  a 
dog  to  do  things  by  halves,  he  rapidly 
gives  first  one  paw  then  the  other,  and 
finally  jumps  wholly  up  on  Wolferstan's 
knee,  where  he  sits  with  difficulty  pois- 
ing himself,  but  trying  to  look  comfort- 
able and  smirking  on  that  uneasy  emi- 
nence. 


She  shakes  her  head  with  a  little 
hopeless  gesture. 

"  I  see  that  you  will  not  be  grave !  " 

"Why  should  I  be?"  cries  Wolfer- 
stan,  bubbling  over  again  with  unavoid- 
able young  laughter.  "  No  one  could 
make  so  bad  a  joke  to-day,  that  I  should 
not  laugh  at  it,  but  indeed  I  am  grave 
sometimes.  Last  night — by-the-by,  did 
you  sleep  last  night?  I  think  I  shall  be 
rather  hurt  if  you  tell  me  that  you  did — 
I  did  not  close  my  eyes.  I  heard  all  the 
clocks — I  really  believe  we  have  twenty 
that  strike,  besides  several  loud  tickers 
that  do  not  strike — well,  I  heard  them 
beat  out  every  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
tardy  night.  I  could  not  sleep  for  plans 
that  jostled  each  other  in  my  head — ten 
lives  will  not  be  long  enough  for  all  the 
work  that  I  mean  to  crowd  into  mine — 
into  ours  I  mean !  "  with  a  happy,  quick 
changing  of  the  lonely  for  the  companion- 
able pronoun. 

She  does  not  interrupt  or  answer  him 
with  words,  but  the  eager  shining  of  her 
eyes  tells  with  how  keen  a  sympathy  she 
follows  him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  says,  quite  grave- 
ly now,  though  to-day  his  gravity  is  al- 
most as  joyous  as  his  laughter — "  do  you 
know  that  I  have  slouched  and  dawdled 
through  twenty -seven  years  of  my  life? 
is  not  that  enough  in  all  conscience? — 
— for  myself  I  have  never  had  any  am- 
bition ;  always  I  have  needed  some  one 
either  to  goad  or  to  coax  me  into  real 
work ;  hitherto  there  has  been  no  one — 
no  one  to  do  either! — they  say,  nowa- 
days, that  there  is  no  such  person  as  the 
devil,  do  not  they? — well,  all  I  know  is, 
that  I  have  a  special  own  devil  of  sloth 
and  sluggardliness  ^-beloved,  you  will 
help  me  to  fight  him,  will  not  you  ?  " 

"  That  I  will,  God  willing!  "  she  says, 
low  but  steadfastly,  while  her  fingers 
straitly  yet  modestly  press  the  nervous 
hand  that,  clasping  hers,  rests  on  Mr. 
Brown's  warm  back;  he  having  jumped 
down  from  Wolferstan's  knee,  and  re- 
sumed his  position  between  the  lovers  as 
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soon  as  he  thought  he  could  do  so  with- 
out hurting  the  young  man's  feelings. 

"Among  all  the  women  I  have  ever 
loved,"  says  Wolferstan,  lifting  his  con- 
fident, bold  eyes  to  the  kind,  suave  sky 
above  him — "and"  (laughing),  "indeed 
their  name  is  Legion — there  has  never 
been  one  that  inspired  me  with  a  wish  to 
rise  ! — always  I  have  felt  quite  comfort- 
able and  high  enough,  while  you,  beloved 
— already — already  you  begin  to  beckon 
me  up  to  your  own  level  1 " 

"  To  my  own  level  ? "  she  cries,  in 
eager,  quick  disclaimer,  while  her  eyes  go 
to  meet  his  through  a  lovely  mist ;  "  nay, 
love,  higher — higher !  " 

For  a  few  moments  both  are  silent. 
The  tide  is  ebbing  fast.  The  wave  that 
frothed  at  their  feet  ten  minutes  ago,  now 
sucks  the  glorious  wet  sand  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  lends  ever-new  lengths  of 
shining  sea-ribbon  to  the  beach,  to  be 
fetched  back  again  when  the  next  tide 
flows.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  on 
the  small  bright  billows,  the  fearless  sea- 
mews  ride. 

"We  will  live  to  a  great  age!"  says 
"Wolferstan,  presently,  quite  seriously  ;  "  I 
believe  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  peo- 
ple die  because  they  have  not  a  reso- 
lute enough  grip  upon  life — because  they 
are  not  determined  to  live ! — there  is  no 
reason,  is  there,  why,  this  day  fifty  years, 
we  should  not  again  be  sitting  here  still 
hand-in-hand  —  still  looking  out  young- 
hearted  on  the  everlasting  laughter  of  the 
morning  sea? " 

Early  as  it  is  when  they  met,  it  is 
nearly  one  o'clock  before  they  part ;  be- 
fore, with  a  hundred  leave-takings  and  as 
many  moans,  Wolfefcjtan  grudgingly  lets 
go,  for  half  a  dozen  hours,  the  woman 
whom  he  has  done  without  for  seven-and- 
twenty  contented  years.  On  very  slight 
encouragement  he  would  come  to  lunch- 
eon ;  but  he  does  not  receive  that  slight 
encouragement.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
strongly  discouraged  when  he  not  ob- 
scurely hints  his  willingness  to  share  the 


Moberley  fare.  Perhaps  what  gives  firm- 
ness and  constancy  to  Joan's  denial  is  the 
fact  that  she  is  aware  of  what  the-  lunch- 
eon is  to  consist;  viz.,  of  a  resurrection  - 
pie,  in  which  all  the  atrocities  of  the  past 
week  hold  dreadful  rendezvous  in  one 
abominable  pasty. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  she 
finds  the  Moberley  triad  all  gathered  in 
the  window;  all  standing,  and  all  with 
heads  close  together,  bent  over  some  ob- 
ject of  interest  held  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  them.  At  her  entry  they  all  turn  with 
exclamations  of  relief  and  pleasure  tow- 
ard her. 

"  What  a  provoking  girl  you  are  !  " 
cries  Bell,  sharply ;  "  you  always  manage 
to  be  out  of  the  way  when  anything  in- 
teresting happens  !  Here  is  another  note 
come  for  you  from  the  Abbey!  What 
can  it  mean  ?  Surely  "  (in  accents  of  al- 
most indignation),  "they  cannot  be  want- 
ing you  back  there  already! — it  cannot 
be  another  invitation !  " 

.  "  An  invitation !  tut !  "  cries  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley ;  "  more  likely  it  is  to  tell  her  that 
she  has  left  a  pocket-handkerchief  or  a 
pair  of  stockings  behind  her ! — girls  are 
always  so  heedless  about  their  linen !  " 

"  That  groom  will  know  his  way  here 
soon !  "  says  Bell,  with  a  proud  smile ; 
"the  traffic  between  the  two  houses  is 
certainly  becoming  brisk !  " 

During  the  foregoing  observations 
Joan  has  torn  open  the  well-fingered  and 
stretched  envelope  presented  to  her,  and 
hastily  mastered  its  contents. 

"  It  is  not  an  invitation !  "  she  says, 
answering  the  six  intent  eyes  that  are 
focusing  her ;  and,  if  they  had  leisure  to 
notice  her  complexion,  they  might  mark 
how  utterly  that  small  piece  of  note-paper 
has  abolished  from  her  cheeks  the  dainty 
red  that  love,  sea-air,  and  exercise,  had 
printed  there ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Wolferstan  is  coming  here 
to-day — she  will  be  here  about  three !  " 

"Mrs.  Wolferstan?" 

"  Coming  here  ?  " 

"  To-day  ?  "  cry  the  three  voices,  in 
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each  of  which  awe,  astonishment,  and 
rapture,  are  mixed  in  differing  propor- 
tions. 

In  Mrs.  Moberley's,  the  awe  predom- 
inates; in  Diana's,  the  astonishment;  in 
Arabella's,  the  rapture. 

"  "Who  was  right  now  ? "  she  cries, 
triumphantly;  "did  not  I  tell  you  that 
we  had  made  a  favorable  impression  the 
other  night  ?  though  you  would  have  it 
that  they  were  laughing  at  us. — I  always 
knew  that  it  was  only  the  ice  that  wanted 
breaking ;  who  knows  most  of  the  world 
now,  pray?" 

"  What  a  pity  that  the  bell  is  broke !  " 
says  Mrs.  Moberley,  with  meditative  re- 
gret; "however,  Sarah  must  be  on  the 
lookout,  and  run  before  he  has  time  to 
ring." 

"  I  wish  that  she  had  chosen  any  other 
day  to  have  a  face-ache!"  says  Diana, 
fretfully ;  "  she  looks  so  dreadful  with  her 
head  tied  up !  " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  says  Joan,  slowly,  look- 
ing deprecatingly  from  one  to  the  other 
of  her  three  auditors,  "  that  this  is  not 
exactly  an  ordinary  visit ;  very  likely — 
no  doubt,  indeed,  she  will  call  upon  you 
some  other  day — by-and-by ;  but  I  think 
— I  am  afraid — that  to-day  she  wishes  to 
see  me  in  private  on  some — matter  of 
business  1  " 

"Do  you  mean,"  cries  Bell,  loudly 
(anger  deepening  still  more  the  already 
deep  tone  of  her  face),  "  that  she  expects 
us  to  turn  out  of  our  own  drawing-room 
for  her  ? — if  she  had  wished  to  have  any 
private  conversation  with  you,  why  could 
not  she  send  for  you  up  to  the  Abbey  ? 
And,  after  all,  what  can  she  have  to  say. 
to  you  that  she  does  not  wish  your  own 
nearest  relations  to  hear?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
her  secrets ! "  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  pla- 
cidly, though  with  a  slight  accent  of  dis- 
appointment ;  "I  always  hate  mysteries ! 
— from  a  girl,  I  always  was  a  terrible 
blab ;  I  never  could  keep  anything  to 
myself ;  now,  your  poor  aunt — your  poor 
mother,  I  mean,  Joan,  was  quite  different 


— she  was  as  close  as  the  grave ;  I  defy 
anybody  to  get  anything  out  of  her  that 
she  did  not  want  them  to  know !  " 

Ten  minutes  later,  Joan,  escaped  from 
her  family's  conjectures  and  lamentations, 
is  sitting  in  her  own  little  bare  room. 
On  her  knee  is  outspread  her  future 
mother-in-law's  missive,  which,  for  the 
tenth  time,  she  is  rereading ;  although  at 
the  first  she  had  mastered  not  only  the 
gist,  but  every  little  word  of  it.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  not  much  to  master. 

"  DEAE  Miss  DEBIXG  : 

"  If  I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I 
shall  be  with  you  this  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock,  as  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
subject  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  SOPHIA   "WOLFEESTAN." 

"What  that  subject  of  most  vital  im- 
portance is,  Joan  has  no  difficulty  in  con- 
jecturing. And  since,  in  less  than  two 
hours,  a  battle  is  to  be  fought,  she  is  al- 
ready arming  herself  with  spear,  shield, 
and  buckler,  for  it.  In  order  to  harden 
herself  against,  and  take  the  sting  out  of, 
the  many  depreciating  remarks  that  she 
is  aware  will,  during  the  next  three  hours, 
be  addressed  to  her,  she  is  saying  them 
all  over,  in  order,  to  herself. 

"  I  am  poor !  "  she  says,  her  eyes  pen- 
sively fixed  on  the  bald  old  drugget, 
whose  original  tints  conjecture  alone  can 
now  restore — "very  poor! — I  have  no 
money  —  at  least,  I  have  a  thousand 
pounds,  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  the  same 
as  having  none ;  I  have  extremely  unde- 
sirable connections  —  relations  rather :  I 
have  sunk  to  a  grade  of  society  far  be- 
low their  or  my  own  natural  level.  To 
all  these  accusations  I  must  say,  unfeign- 
edly,  'Amen!" 

She  sighs  heavily,  and  her  eyes  raise 
themselves  from  the  drugget  to  the  wash- 
hand  stand,  and  fasten  upon  the  mutilated 
ewer,  which  is  now,  so  to  speak,  reduced 
to  being  only  a  torso  ;  its  handle  having 
lately  gone  to  join  his  long-lost  brother, 
the  spout,  on  the  ash-heap.  She  smiles 
sardonically.  "  Certainly,  it  is  a  singular 
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house  in  which  to  come  to  look  for  a 
wife!  "  By-and-by,  in  self  defense,  she 
begins  diffidently  to  reckon  up  her  coun- 
terbalancing advantages.  "  I  am  well- 
born and  well-bred,"  she  says,  half  aloud ; 
"  I  have  an  old  and  stainless  name — older, 
more  stainless,  than  their  own :  there  are 
absolutely  no  dark  stories  about  any  of 
us ;  we  have  always  held  our  heads  up, 
and  looked  the  world  straight  in  the  face. 
As  for  me,  I  thank  God  that  there  is  no 
man  on  this  earth  that  can  say  the  least 
light  word  of  me ;  I  thank  God,  too,  that 
I  am  healthy  and  strong ;  I  bring  no  taint 
of  disease  or  shame  into  any  family  I  en- 
ter! " 

As  she  so  speaks,  her  dejected  head 
lifts  itself,  her  bent  figure  grows  straight ; 
there  come  a  greater  dignity  and  confi- 
dence into  her  whole  bearing. 

"Let  her  say  her  worst!  "she  says, 
with  low  energy ;  "  she  shall  not  part  us 
two!" 

Strong  in  this  resolution,  she  goes 
down  to  luncheon ;  and  every  mouthful 
of  resurrection-pie  confirms  her  in  the 
resolve  not  lightly  to  forego  a  lover  in 
whose  power  it  is  to  deliver  her  forever 
from  so  noisome  a  plat. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  hospital-clock  has  reached  only 
the  second  stroke  of  three,  when  the 
Wolferstan  carriage  draws  up  at  the  door 
of  Portland  Villa.  Such  unexampled 
punctuality  utterly  routs  and  consternates 
this  simple  household.  Sarah,  who,  to 
do  her  justice,  had  meant  to  lay  aside 
her  face-cloth,  and  -appear  in  the  modi- 
fied dirt  of  her  Sunday-cap,  has  no  lei- 
sure to  .put  her  good  intentions  into 
practice;  nor  is  she  indeed  in  time  to 
hinder  the  footman  from  tugging  several 
times  with  wasted  vigor  at  the  broken 
bell-pull. 

There  is  a  sound  of  scuffling  and  hus- 
tling, as  the  Moberley  family  transplants 


itself  hastily  and  repiningly  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dining-room.  Only 
Joan  is  ready.  She  has  dusted  the  orna- 
ments—  so  called  —  and  the  paralytic 
chairs  (but  this,  indeed,  she  does  every 
day),  and  has  set  about  what  flowers  she 
could  find  in  the  ragged  garden,  to  do 
honor  to  Anthony's  mother.  But  when 
all  her  ameliorations  are  completed  the 
apartment  still  appears  to  her  to  exhibit 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  lacquered  dirt  and 
gilt  squalor. 

The  last  Moberley  skirt  is  scarcely 
out  of  i  sight  when  Sarah  announces  in  a 
garbled  and  Malaprop  manner,  "  Mrs. 
Wolferstan,"  and  the  next  instant  Joan 
and  her  mother-in-law-to-be  stand  face 
to  face. 

"  Punctual  to  the  moment,  you  see!  " 
says  the  latter,  beginning  to  talk  at  once 
and  quickly ;  "  did  not  I  tell  you  that 
punctuality  was  my  one  virtue?  Never 
in  all  my  life  have  I  missed  an  appoint- 
ment, or  been  late  for  a  train  ;  it  is  well 
to  have  even  a  small  virtue  in  perfection ; 
is  not  it?" 

.  "  Is  it  a  small  virtue  ? "  says  Joan, 
politely.  Through  the  affected  gayety  of 
her  guest's  manner  she  detects  with  sur- 
prise the  nervousness  of  her  voice,  and 
of  as  much  of  her  face  as  the  white-gauze 
veil,  tightly  swathed  across  it,  leaves 
visible.  ("  She  must  be  going  to  say 
something  extremely  disagreeable,"  is  the 
girl's  reflection  ;  "  it  frightens  even  her- 
self ;  well,  it  cannot  be  worse  than  what 
I  have  already  said  to  myself!  ")  "  I  am 
so  sorry  that  there  is  no  blind,"  she  says, 
civilly,  glacing  toward  the  shadeless  case- 
ment; "and  I  am  afraid  that  the  cur- 
tains do  not  draw  very  well  either.  If  I 
had  known  that  you  were  coming,  I 
would  have  tried  to  rig  up  something." 

But  Mrs.  Wolferstan  does  not  heed 
her  remark. 

"It  is  always  a  mistake  beating  about 
the  bush,  is  not  it  ?  "  she  says,  laughing 
nervously,  and  blinking  in  the  potent 
sunlight  which  is  rolling  the  afternoon 
might  of  his  fire-streams  in  upon  the 
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counterfeit  gold  of  her  hair,  and  the  real 
lace  on  her  dress ;  "  always  better  to  go 
to  the  point  at  once  —  straight  to  the 
point ;  —  I  always  go  straight  to  the 
point ;  do  not  you  ? — and  I  have  always 
credited  you  with  such  sound  sense — give 
me  good  serviceable  work-a-day  sense, 
that  is  what  I  always  say  ;  and  while  you 
were  with  us  you  and  I  found  out  so 
many  points  of  sympathy  and  agreement 
did  not  we  ?  that  I  have  no  doubt — none 
at  all — that — that — when  I  explain  my- 
self, we  shall  be  found  to  agree  perfectly 
here,  too." 

"Perhaps,  when  I  know  what  it  is 
that  we  are  to  agree  upon,  I  shall  be  bet- 
ter able  to  judge,"  answers  Joan,  with  a 
grave  smile. 

She  has  sat  down  on  a  chair  near,  but 
not  too  near,  to  her  companion ;  for  Mrs. 
Wolferstan  is  not  fond  of  being  closely 
looked  into,  and  it  is  always  the  truest 
kindness  to  her  to  seat  one's  self  at  about 
a  bow-shot's  distance  from  her. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  only  a  piece  of  silly 
servants'-hall  tittle-tattle,"  continues  the 
other,  her  uneasiness  plainly  waxing  as 
she  nears  the  pith  of  her  subject ;  "  we  all 
know  how  things  grow  in  the  carrying — 
the  proverbial  three  crows — ha!  ha! — 
but  I  said,  I  will  go  to  the  fountain-head 
— it  is  always  safest  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
head  ;  do  not  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"  I  am  quite  inclined  to  laugh  at  my- 
self already  1 "  (still  with  the  same  facti- 
tious falsetto  mirth)  "you  will  laugh  at 
me  too — I  give  you  leave — we  will  have 
a  good  laugh  together;  but  the  truth  is 
— I  am  always  an  advocate  for  truth — 
truth,  truth,  at  any  price,  I  always  say ; 
well,  the  truth  is,  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about — about — Anthony  !  " 

•  "  You  are  too  late !  "  says  Joan,  rising 
and  stretching  out  her  hands  before  her, 
as  one  that  warns  off  another,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  resolute,  clear  voice — "  you  have 
come  too  late — a  day  too  late!  Yester- 
day— last  evening,  Anthony  asked  me  to 
marry  him !  " 


"And  you  said  'yes? '  "  cries  the  other, 
rising  too,  forgetting  for  the  moment  her 
mincing  airs  and  girl-gait,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  so  shrill,  genuine,  and  resonant, 
that,  did  not  the  evidence  of  Joan's  senses 
tell  her  that  it  proceeded  from  Mrs.  Wol- 
ferstan's  mouth,  she  would  have  disbe- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  its  being  hers. 
"  And  you  said  '  yes  ?  '  " 

"I  said  'yes.'  Is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  say  '  yes '  ?  " 

They  stand  facing  each  other ;  Joan 
tall  and  pale,  and  resolute ;  her  two  hands 
straitly  clasped  together,  and  her  courage 
gathered  up ;  for  is  not  this  the-brunt  of 
the  battle? 

"What!  "  cries  the  elder  woman,  her 
voice  rising  to  the  neighborhood  of  a 
scream,  and  for  an  instant  forgetting  even 
her  complexion  as  she  pushes  up  her  veil, 
as  if  to  get  air  at  any  price,  even  at  the 
price  of  exposing  her  face  —  painted, 
gummed,  and  stuck  together  as  it  is— to 
the  gaze  of  the  pitiless  western  sun,  and 
of  Joan's  steady  eyes — "  what !  — you  can 
stand  there  and  look  me,  his  mother,  in 
the  face  and  ask,  '  is  there  any  reason  why 
I  should  not  marry  your  son ! ' — yon  too, 
whom  I  credited  with  such  sound  sense  1 " 
— (whimpering  off  into  fatuity  again). 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  a  mar- 
riage with  me  must  be  a  disadvantageous 
one  for  any  man,  much  more  for  one 
who,  like  your  son,  might  ask  and  get  so 
much?"  says  Joan,  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  but  quite  calmly  and  gently.  "  I 
know  it!  I  quite  agree  with  you! — Are 
you  going  to  tell  me  that  I  am  poor — 
almost  destitute — that  I  have  very  unde- 
sirable relations — that  I  have  sunk  to  a 
grade  in  society  far  below  your  or  my 
own  natural  level  ?  It  is  all  quite  true !  I 
quite  agree  with  you ;  but — "  (her  voice 
rising  a  little,  and  a  happy  moisture  tem- 
pering the  fire  of  her  brave  blue  eyes) 
— "  but  he  knows  it  all  too,  and  he  has 
overlooked  it !  " 

"I  protest  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
follow  you  1 "  says  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  cold- 
ly. Slie  has  sat  down  again  as  if  exhaust- 
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ed — sat  down  with  a  sudden  confidence, 
which  shows  her  to  be  no  habitue  of  the 
Moberley  chairs;  has  pulled  down  her 
veil  again,  and  resumed  her  chilly  every- 
day voice ;  "  I  never  was  so  mistaken  in 
any  one  in  my  life — I,  who  generally  am 
supposed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  insight 
into  character ! — you  affect  to  be  alluding 
to  the  drawbacks  that  there  are  to  a 
union  with  yon,  and  you  pass  over  in  to- 
tal silence  the  one  insuperable  objection ; 
in  comparison  with  which  all  the  others 
are  trifles  light  as  air — as  air!  "  (fretfully 
waving  about  a  large  black  fan). 

"  Wh<at  do  you  mean  ?  "  asks  Joan, 
slowly,  her  blue  eyes  widening  in  a  pain- 
ful wonder ;  "  as  God  lives,  I  have  told 
you  all  the  drawbacks  to  myself  that  I 
know  of ;  certainly  they  are  many  and 
great  enough ;  I  blame  no  mother  for 
giving  me  a  cold  welcome,  but  you  hint 
at  something  else — something  worse! — 
what  else  can  there  be  ?  known  to  you, 
unknown  to  me  ?  " 

"  How  !  "  cries  the  other,  in  accents 
of  unfeigned  amazement  and  dismay ; 
"  are  you  serious  ?  but  indeed  there  is  no 
appearance  of  insincerity  about  you ;  is 
it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  the — 
really  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  word 
it — the  deplorable — the  lamentable  cir- 
cumstances ? " 

"  I  know  nothing !  "  answers  Joan, 
her  composure  breaking  a  little,  and  speak- 
ing in  quick  and  shaken  tones ;  "  I  am  in 
the  dark !  I  see — "  (lifting  up  her  hands, 
as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow  about  to  fall) — 
"I  see  that  something  dreadful  is  com- 
ing; if  you  have  any  mercy — if  you  have 
any  humanity — let  it  come  quickly  !  " 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  says  the  other,  in  a 
scared  voice ;  "  who  could  have  imagined 
such  a  thing  ?  is  it  possible  that  you  are 
ignorant — that  you  have  not  heard — that 
no  one  has  ever  told  you  about — about — 
your  father  ?  " 

"  My  father  1  I  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  him  I  I  have  vaguely  heard  that 
he  was  rather  wild,  and  that  he  died 
when  I  was  ten  months  old ;  is  there 


anything  to  hear?  anything  bad?"  (ber 
voice  sinking  to  a  suffocated  whisper). 

All  the  blood  has,  in  a  moment,  drained 
itself  away  from  her  sweet  cheeks ;  even 
from  the  lips,  but  now  so  ripely,  dewily 
red ;  all  the  color  that  is  left  in  her  cen- 
tres in  her  eyes,  that — wide,  and  blue, 
and  dimly  frightened — stare  out  from  her 
small  white  face. 

"This  is  too  shocking!"  cries  Mrs. 
Wolferstan,  rising  hastily,  and  making 
for  the  door ;  "  you  must  excuse  me,  I 
will  leave  you !  I  must  go  home !  I  will 
write ;  you  may  depend  upon  me ;  as 
soon  as  I  reach  home  I  will  write !  " 

"  You  will  not  write ! "  says  Joan, 
rapidly  crossing  tbe  room  ;  standing  with 
her  back  against  the  door,  and  speaking 
in  low,  stern  tones,  steadied  by  an  enor- 
mous effort — "  you  will  tell  me — tell  me 
now — before  you  leave  this  room !  " 

u  It  is  absolutely  impossible  !  "  says 
Mrs.  Wolferstan,  whimpering,  and  feel- 
ing with  futile  fingers  for  the  useless  door- 
handle. "  I  never  was  able  to  break  any- 
thing to  anybody  in  my  life  !  I  never  had 
the  nerve  for  it ;  I  refer  you  to  your 
aunt ;  she  knows  the  whole  affair ;  she 
will  tell  you." 

"  You  will  tell  me !  "  repeats  Joan, 
still  in  the  same  resolute,  low  voice,  as 
she  stands — inexorable  guardian — with 
her  straight  young  back  against  the  door- 
panel.  No  long-buried  god  or  marble 
nymph  was  ever  so  pale  as  she  ;  nor  did 
ever  blue  eyes  look  out  in  frozen  terror 
from  a  more  ashy  face.  "  You  will  tell 
me  ;  you  have  begun,  and  you  must  end ; 
if  I  can  bear  to  hear,  you  can  bear  to 
speak !  " 

"  I  never  was  placed  in  such  a  position 
in  my  life  !  "  says  the  elder  woman,  trem- 
bling all  over,  and  aimlessly  fumbling  for 
her  smelling-bottle ;  "  I,  too,  who  have 
always — all  my  life  been  physically  inca- 
pable of  giving  pain  to  any  one !  I,  who 
never  could  bear  to  see  a  fly  killed — but 
— since  you  insist  upon  it — since  you  use 
compulsion — since  you  give  me  no  choice 
— I  suppose  I  must  be  driven — though 
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certainly  no  one  in  the  world  is  less  fitted 
for  the  task  than  I — to.  tell  you  that — 
that — your  father — " 

She  stops. 

"Goon!"  . 

"That  your  father —really  it  is  bar- 
barous to  have  to  say  such  things  of  a 
parent  to  a  child — that  your  father,  after 
having  been  the  scapegrace  and  bete  noire 
of  his  family, all  b^is  life — after  having 
nearly  brokenphis  father's  heart,  and  run 
through  all  his  mother's  fortune,  into 
which  he  came  at  his  majority — after 
having  put  himself  entirely  out  of  his 
own  station  in  soaiety  by  contracting 
a  mesalliance  with  •  a  barrack-master's 
daughter — you  mrist  excuse  my  saying 
so,  but  it  was  what  \is  family  called  it — 
put  a  climax  to  his — his — misfortunes 
by—" 

Again  she  stops,  dead  short,  gasping. 

"  Go  on !  " 

"  By — by — well,  it  is  not  my  fault — 
you  will  have  it — by  forging  his  employ- 
er's signature — he  had  been  taken  into 
the  employ  of  a  provincial  banker  as  clerk 
— to  a  check  for  a  large  amount.  Out  of 
regard  to  the  family,  and  especially  out 
of  regard  to  your  grandfather,  whom  all 
the  world  reverenced,  the  banker  ab- 
stained from  prosecuting,  and,  I  am  told, 
honestly  tried  to  hush  up  the  matter. 
But  you  know "  (with  a  shrug)  "  how 
impossible  it  is  to  keep  things  of  this 
kind  quiet.  In  a  day  the  affair  had  got 
wind,  in  a  week  the  whole  country-side, 
high  and  low,  gentle  and  simple,  knew  it. 
Soon  afterward,  fortunately — one  may 
really  say,  providentially — your  father 
died.  There,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied 
now ! "  sinking  down  on  a  chair,  and 
breaking,  behind  her  swaddling  veil,  into 
a  torrent  of  feeble  tears. 

There  is  a  silence,  a  dead,  icy  silence ' 
at  least  in  the  room ;  for  outside  God's 
good  air  is  full  of  merry  noises — the  holi- 
day shrieks  of  the  scampering  Campi- 
doglio  children,  the  triumphant  clucking 
of  the  Sardanapalus  hens.  After  a  while : 

"  "What,"  says  Joan,  in  a  rough,  slow 


whisper  ;  reeling  as  one  drunk,  while  her 
haggard  eyes  roll  round  the  miserable 
finery  of  the  little  garish  room — "  what 
— is — this — you — have  been  saying?  There 
— is — something — wrong — about  my  ears! 
I — hear  wrong."  Anotherpause.  "What," 
her  voice  rising  with  sudden  leap  into  an 
anguished  loudness,  as,  staggering  for- 
ward, she  convulsively  clutches  the  wrists 
of  the  cowering  old  woman,  while  her 
wild  eyes  turn  the  full  agony  of  their 
blaze  on  her  face — "  what !  do  you  know* 
who  it  is  that  you  are  speaking  to  ?  Do 
you  know  that  it  is  I — Joan  Bering — 
whom  you  have  been  telling  that  her 
father  was  a  forger  ?  that  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  he  did  not  die  in  a  felon's 
jail?  You  have  lost  your  wits,  I  say! 
you  have  lost  your  wits ! "  spasmodically 
shaking  the  frightened  hands  that  she 
holds. 

"I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind," 
says  Mrs.  Wolf  erstan,  thoroughly  alarmed 
and  sobbing  angrily;  "let  me  goJ  you 
have  no  right  to  be  so  violent!  I  have 
not  said  one  word  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  cannot  vouch.  I  am  hardly  likely  to  be 
inventive  on  such  a  subject;  ask  your 
aunt — ask  anybody." 

The  sound  of  her  peevish,  tremulous 
voice  seems  to  bring  Joan  back  to  sanity. 
Slowly  she  looses  her  hands,  and  tot- 
ters blindly  back  against  the  wall." 

"It  is  true,  then!"  she  says,  under 
her  breath,  "True — true — true!"  re- 
peating the  word  over  several  times,  as 
if  it  were  one  of  unfamiliar  sound  and 
strange  meaning. 

There  is  another  lead-footed  silence. 
Mrs.  Wolferstan  is  ruef ully  regarding  her 
wrists,  on  which  Joan's  agonized  grasp 
has  left  distinct  red  marks.  Joan  herself  is 
still  leaned  against  the  wall,  which  alone 
seems  to  prevent  her  falling ;  her  hands 
clinched  together  in  icy  wedlock,  her 
eyes  stiffly  fixed ;  her  red  mouth  pinched 
and  pale,  her  dimples  murdered  and  dead. 
Then  she  speaks  in  a  harsh,  marred  voice, 
with  gaps  between  the  broken  words : 

'•They  knew  it,  then,  all  along — all 
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these  years  the  people  at  Bering  knew 
it ! — among  whom  I  held  my  head  so  high 
and  lorded  it  over  them  because  they 
were  not  so  purely  born  as  I?  They 
knew  it,  and  they  did  not  taunt  me  with 
it — did  not  throw  it  in  my  teeth.  Great 
God !  they  were  forbearing !  "  lifting 
arms  and  clasped  hands  high  above  her 
head,  and  then  letting  them  despairingly 
drop  again. 

"  I  suppose  that  they  thought  it  kinder 
to  keep  you  in  the  dark,"  says  Mrs.  Wol- 
f erstan,  querulously ;  for  the  tears  she  has 
shed  have  taken  all  the  gum  out  of  her 
eyelashes,  and  sent  smeary  runlets  down 
her  party-colored  cheeks ;  "  though,  for 
my  part,  I  think  they  were  extremely  ill- 
judged  !  " 

"Kinder!  kinder!  kinder !"  cries  the 
girl,  with  a  wild  laugh,  her  voice  at  each 
word  scaling  new  heights  of  woe.  "Do 
you  call  that  kind?  If  they  had  been 
kind,  they  would  have  taught  me,  as  soon 
as  I  could  speak,  that  I  was  not  like  other 
children ;  that  I  had  no  right  to  play 
with  them,  or  have  hopes  or  a  future  like 
theirs.  As  soon  as  I  could  understand 
anything  they  should  have  told  me  that 
God  had  sent  me  into  the  world  branded 
— branded  to  my  life's  end  !  " 

At  the  last  words  she  falls  forward  on 
her  trembling  knees  before  a  chair,  and 
her  stricken  head  sinks  heavily  on  the 
gaudy,  faded  worsted  seat.  There  she 
lies,  absolutely  motionless,  without  a 
moan  or  a  cry ;  only  now  and  then  a  short 
dry  sob  tells  that  she  still  lives :  that  her 
aching  soul  is  still  held  in  the  prison  of 
her  sweet,  white  body.  Outside  still  go  on 
the  gay  every-day  noises ;  the  quick  feet 
and  high,  loud  voices  of  the  glad  chil- 
dren; the  emulous  crowing  of  two  rival 
cocks,  each  -resolute  to  have  the  last 
word. 

"  I  never  was  placed  in  such  a  position 
in  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  "Wolferstan,  begin- 
ning to  sob  again,  and  helplessly  eying 
her  prone  companion.  "  I,  too,  to  whom 
the  sight  of  suffering  has  always  been 
unendurable ;  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
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child,  when  my  canary  died — I  think  the 
cat  killed  it — I  cried  without  stopping  for 
three  whole  days ;  they  could  not  pacify 
me.  I  said,  '  Leave  me  alone,  I  will  die 
too.'  I  recollect  it  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day." 

Her  foolish  words  knock  at  the  door 
of  Joan's  brain  without  gaining  any  ad- 
mittance. They  convey  no  more  mean- 
ing to  her  mind  than  does  the  talk  of  the 
loud  evening  rooks  to  us.  After  an  interval 
— a  long,  long,  interval,  neither  of  them 
ever  knows  how  long — Joan  slowly  lifts 
her  face — a  face  unswollen,  undiscolored 
by  any  tears,  for  tears  that  come  hurry- 
ing at  the  call  of  any  surface  butterfly 
sorrow  hold  cruelly  aloof  from  a  master- 
grief  —  a  face  across  which  is  forever 
written  the  superscription  of  an  unutter- 
able woe.  Then  she  speaks  in  a  collect- 
ed, even  voice,  no  longer  hoarse  or  dis- 
traught. 

"  When  you  first  came  here  to-day,"- 
she  says,  addressing  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  and 
holding  her  by  the  solemnity  of  her  great 
and  woful  eyes,  "  you  told  me  that  when 
you  had  explained  yourself  I  should  agree 
with  you.  You  are  right;  I  do  agree 
with  you."  No  answer.  Another  heavy 
silence.  "  You  came,"  says  Joan,  slowly, 
still  in  the  same  composed  tone,  with  not 
even  a  gasp  or  catching  of  the  breath, 
"to  rescue  your  son  from  the  infamy  of 
marrying  a  forger's  daughter.  Well,  you 
have  succeeded — he  is  safe.  And  now, 
will  you  go,  please  ?  I  think  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  go." 

Mastered  by  the  silent  tragedy  of  her 
eyes,  the  other  turns  without  a  word  and 
moves  limp  and  crestfallen  to  the  door, 
but  before  she  can  turn  the  door-handle 
Joan  is  again  beside  her. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  she  says,  "  discour- 
teous ;  I  ask  your  pardon.  If  I  had  been 
in  your  place  I  should  have  done  as  you 
have  done ;  probably  I  should  have  done 
it  more  harshly,  for,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
peril,  one  could  not  be  scrupulous,  or  pick 
one's  words.  I  bear  you  no  malice.  Good- 
by» 
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As  she  speaks  she  puts  out  an  ice-cold 
hand,  and  the  other,  taking  it,  silently 
goes. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE  day  that  has  been  so  fair  and 
hrave,  is  waning.  The  gray-wimpled 
night  steps  on.  The  rival  cocks  have  each 
led  his  separate  file  of  wives,  daughters, 
and  cousins,  to  the  privacy  of  the  hen- 
house perch,  where,  already  slumbering 
with  sunk  necks,  drooped  tails,  and  pout- 
ed busts,  they  antedate  the  coming  night. 
The  Campidoglio  children  still  shriek  and 
plunge  and  ravage,  with  all  the  terrible 
vivacity  of  youth. 

The  hour  draws  nigh  when  Wolferstan 
and  his  love  are  again  to  meet,  for  sweet 
good-night  speech  by  the  twilight  waves. 
It  was  only  by  this  concession  that  she  es- 
caped in  the  morning  from  his  grudging 
eyes  and  detaining  arms.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  has  been  trudging  impa- 
tiently up  and  down  on  the  soft,  loose  sand 
and  sour,  small  grass  of  the  dunes,  his 
quick  look  turned  sometimes  seaward, 
but  oftener  toward  the  inland  landscape, 
where,  in  the  utter  mellow  stillness  of 
even,  spread  the  shaven  cornfields,  the 
steamy  meadows,  the  red  cottage-roofs, 
and  heavy-weighted  apple-orchards. 

To  his  hurrying  thought,  his  love's 
steps  seem  tardy.  Each  moment  that 
she  delays  is  so  much  coin  filched  from 
their  treasury.  What  right  has  she  thus 
to  fritter  the  golden  sands  of  their  love- 
time?  As  he  so  chidingly  thinks,  there 
becomes  visible  to  his  intent  eyes  a  fig- 
ure, small  and  indistinct  from  distance, 
outlined  against  the  pallid  primrose  of 
the  sky.  It  is  she,  at  -last.  His  first  im- 
pulse is  to  go  hastily  to  meet  her,  but  a 
superstitious  feeling  restrains  him. 

"  I  will  not  go  to  her ;  she  shall  come 
tome;  we  will  meet  on  the  same  spot 
where  we  met  this  morning ;  it  will  be  a 
good  omen." 

So  he  stands  still  and  watches  her. 


She  seems  to  him  to  come  but  slowly ; 
and  her  feet,  being  such  light  ones,  and 
having  so  slender  a  body  to  upbear,  trail 
but  heavily  after  each  other.  But  she  is 
close  to  him  now ;  she,  who,  five  minutes 
ago,  was  a  dim  little  blur — a  blur  that 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  cow,  or  a  sheep, 
or  even  one  of  the  Sardanapalus  pigs — is 
now  seen  to  be  a  wonderful  fair  woman, 
of  high  stature  and  grave  countenance,  in 
a  black  gown.  He  had  meant  to  have  re- 
proached her ;  but,  as  he  looks  upon  her, 
his  reproaches  die  away  in  utter  joy  and 
pride.  Dumbly  he  holds  out  his  arms  to 
her.  Dumbly,  too,  she  comes  up  to  him  ; 
and,  without  any  bidding,  lays  her  soft 
arms  about  his  neck,  and,  lifting  her  face 
to  his,  says,  in  a  clear,  plain  voice,  "Kiss 
me." 

As  she  speaks,  no  red  love-wave — no 
rosy  torrent  of  virgin  shame — sweeps 
across  her  cheeks ;  her  eyelids  do  not 
quiver,  nor  her  eyes  droop.  "Wolferstan 
is  not  the  man  to  need  that  such  an  in- 
vitation should  be  twice  repeated.  Pro- 
foundly astonished  (though  not  even  to 
himself  would  he  own  this),  and  still 
more  profoundly  glad,  he  snatches  her 
to  his  hurrying  heart.  After  a  while  she 
withdraws  herself  somewhat  from  him, 
and,  still  holding  up  a  face  whose  white- 
ness not  even  all  his  many  kisses  have 
been  able  to  dye  with  any  vermeil-stain, 
she  says  in  a  calm,  slow  voice : 

"  You  are  surprised  at  me ! — you  won- 
der what  has  made  me  suddenly  so  for- 
ward!— ah!"  (with  a  long  sigh),  "one 
does  not  stand  much  on  forms  when  one 
is  saying  '  good-by ! ' ' 

"  Good-by?  "  he  cries,  startled ;  then, 
quickly  recovering  his  happy  confidence 
— "  ah !  you  mean  '  God  be  with  yon ! ' 
I  hope  he  will ;  now  that  you  are  beside 
me,  he  is  more  likely  to  be." 

"Nay,"  she  answers,  looking  at  him 
with  a  solemn  tenderness,  "  I  mean 
'  good-by ' — '  farewell ' — whatever  other 
word  most  means  leave-taking!  " 

'Leave-taking!"  he  echoes,  alarmed 
and  puzzled  ;  "  why  should  we  speak 
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of  leave-taking?  —  are  you  going  any- 
where?" 

"Ay!  "  she  says,  with  a  bitter  smile; 
"I  am  going  away  from  hope  and  love 
and  pleasantness !  I  wish — oh,  I  wish  that 
I  were  going  away  from  life  too !  but  that 
is  not  likely! — at  twenty,  that  is  not  like- 
ly!" 

"  Joan !  "  he  says,  now  thoroughly 
frightened,  while  a  vague,  cold  terror  gir- 
dles his  heart  and  chills  the  hot  river  in 
his  young  veins — "  Joan !  what  are  you 
saying?  I  know  that  there  can  be  noth- 
ing amiss  really — what  could  there  be  ? — 
what  could  have  happened  within  these 
few  hours  ?  " 

"  Nothing  has  happened !  "  she  an- 
swers, her  pale  lips  still  curving  in  that 
most  bitter  smile;  "only  that  to-day  I 
have  been  my  own  sexton,  and  have  been 
burying  my  past  and  my  future  together 
in  one  deep  grave.  O  love !  "  (in  a  voice, 
anguished  indeed,  but  more  natural — 
more  like  herself  than  her  late  so  icy  com- 
posure), "your  labor  is  lost!  you  need 
not  try  to  hide  it  from  me  any  more ;  I 
know — to-day  I  know — what  I  am !  your 
mother  has  told  me !  " 

"  What !  "  he  cries,  his  face,  a  moment 
ago  goodly  and  content  as  the  fleckless 
sky  above  him,  or  the  meek  summer  sea 
at  his  feet,  all  overcast  with  sudden  clouds, 
while  his  eyes  dart  steely  shafts  of  anger 
and  fear — "  what !  she  has  dared ! — " 

"Hush!"  she  says,  with  low  au- 
thority, laying  her  cold  hand  on  his 
wrathful  mouth — "  hush !  She  did  well ! 
Had  I  been  she,  and  she  I,  I  should  have 
done  the  same.  I  am  glad — "  (speaking 
with  firm  and  weighty  slowness),  "yes, 
glad  that  I  have  learned  in  time  what  an 
injury  I  was  going  to  do  you ;  I  think — " 
(the  solemnity  of  her  tone  tempered  by  a 
great  softness) — "  I  think  that  you  know 
that  I  would  not  willingly  do  you  a  mis- 
chief ! " 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he  says,  quickly. 
"  God  grant  that  we  mean  the  same 
thing!  There  is  only  one  real  mischief 
that  you  could  do  me !  " 


"  And  you  knew  it  all  along — all  the 
time !  "  she  cries — a  sort  of  triumph  in 
her  voice,  "  and  yet  you  would  have  kept 
silence  all  your  life,  and  have  set  me  at 
your  side  as  your  honored  wife!  O 
love,  it  was  well  and  worthily  done  of 
you,  and  I  thank  you — from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  it!  " 

As  she  speaks,  she  humbly  takes  his 
hand  and  kisses  it,  while  the  tears,  so  long 
in  coming,  shower  at  last,  in  plentiful 
salt  rain  from  her  parched  eyes. 

"For  God's  sake,  stop!"  cries  An- 
thony, snatching  away  his  hand;  "you 
humiliate  me !  Why,  pray  1 "  he  goes  on, 
red  and  stammering,  "  why  should  I  have 
told  you  about  it  2  why  should  we  waste 
time  in  speaking  of  so  ugly  and  outworn, 
and — and — unimportant  a  subject?  Have 
not  we  had  pleasanter  themes,  Joan  ?  " 

She  shakes  her  head  sadly.  "Unim- 
portant, is  it?  Alas!  it  is  important 
enough  to  set  us  two  forever  asunder !  " 

"  What !  "  he  says,  falling  back  uncer- 
tainly a  step  or  two,  as  if  one  had  heavily 
and  suddenly  struck  him,  while  a  great 
dread  slides  coldly  along  his  limbs,  and 
chokes  back  the  crowding  words  that  are 
hurrying  to  his  lips. 

"Do  you  think,"  she  says,  speaking 
with  the  greatest  sweetness,  yet  resolution 
withal,  "that  I  love  you  so  poorly  as  to 
saddle  you  forever  with  my  disgrace? 
Do  you  think  that  I  will  let  you — willing 
as  you  are — God  bless  you  for  that  will- 
ingness ! — couple  your  good,  clean  name 
with  my  stained  one  ?  " 

"  How !  "  he  cries ;  the  laggard  words 
coming  quickly  enough  now,  in  torrent- 
flow  ;  .words  of  utter  scorn  and  contempt ; 
"do  I  understand  you  right?  Is  it  my 
rational,  sweet,  sensible  Joan  that  is 
speaking?  Are  you  going  to  set  up  a 
phantom,  a  bogy  between  us  ? — because 
there  are  no  real  hinderances — because  the 
path  that  leads  from  me  to  you  is  smooth 
and  level  as  path  can  be — must  you  your- 
self build  up  impediments  and  throw  ob- 
stacles?— impediments  of  straw — obsta- 
cles of  air! " 
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She  is  silent.  Her  wet  eyes  have 
traveled  away  to  the  red  western  wave, 
which  seems  to  be  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  all  the  roses  that  have  blossomed  since 
the  world  was. 

"  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  hear  you 
talk  of  your  stained  name !  "  he  says, 
feverishly,  beginning  restlessly  to  walk 
up  and  down  on  the  little  hillock ;  "  how 
can  any  stain  come  near  my  unsullied 
lily  ?  and  that  name "  (stopping  beside 
her,  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness)— "  and  that  name ! — not  much  lon- 
ger will  it  be  yours  I  Soon,  very  soon, 
mine,  which  you  praise  for  its  cleanness, 
will  be  yours  too  ;  will  not  it,  beloved  ? 
will  not  it  ? " 

"  Never !  "  she  says,  looking  solemnly 
and  proudly  up  to  heaven's  vault  dark- 
ening over  their  heads.  "  I  shall  never 
bear  your  or  any  other  man's  name ;  into 
no  man's  home  will  I  carry*  my  dis- 
grace." 

"  You  are  consistent!  "  says  the  young 
man,  bitterly ;  "  in  one  breath  you  tell 
me  that  you  will  never  willingly  do  me  a 
mischief;  and  in  the  next  you  threaten 
me  with  what  you  know  will  put  out  my 
sun  and  darken  my  day !  " 

"Not  darken  itl"  she  says,  gently. 
"  God  forbid !  perhaps  for  a  little  while 
I  may  sadden  it ;  but  in  that  I  do  you  no 
unkindness  ;  we  are  none  of  us  the  worse 
for  being  a  little  sad  sometimes.  Oh,  my 
love  I  "  (breaking  into  a  most  tender,  rue- 
ful, drowning  smile) — "  my  comely  love ! 
you  are  so  good  and  goodly ;  your  life  is 
so  rich  in  all  pleasant  things,  that  you 
cannot  fret  long ;  it  would  be  unnatural 
that  you  should,  because  one  pleasant 
thing — such  a  poor  and  paltry  one,  too — 
is  taken  from  you  1 " 

"  It  is  not  taken  from  me  1 "  he  cries, 
in  a  rough,  loud  voice,  upgathering  her 
into  his  strong  embrace ;  "  do  not  dare 
to  say  so  !  As  easily  can  your  small  fingers 
unwind  my  arms  from  about  you — let 
them  try !  so  easily  can  you  unwind  your 
life  from  mine  1  they  are  twisted  together, 
warp  and  woof!  Only  God— only  God,  I 


say,  has  leave  to  give  and  again  take  back 
his  gifts,  none  blaming  him  I  " 

She  is  dumb.  Silently  weeping,  she 
lies  in  the  jail  of  her  one  love's  vigorous 
arms ;  in  no  hurry,  perhaps,  to  escape 
from  that  embrace,  so  soon  to  be  forever 
foregone.  And  he  knows  that  he  might 
as  well  have  spoken  to  the  deaf  tides,  or 
the  glooming  sands.  "With  a  sudden  re- 
vulsion of  feeling — in  a  transport  of  re- 
sentment and  sharp  pain,  he  lets  her  go  ; 
looses  her  so  suddenly,  that  at  first  she 
staggers  as  one  about  to  fall. 

"  Go !  "  he  says,  rudely ;  while  through 
the  dusk  of  the  hastening  night  his  eyes 
dart  their  angry,  bright  ray  into  hers ; 
"  go  ! — I  set  you  free  ! — practise  your 
cheap  fortitude !  complete  the  renuncia- 
tion that  costs  you  so  little !  If  you  are  as 
pure  as  snow,  you  are  also  as  cold.  Go !  " 

"  Am  I  cold  ? "  she  says,  in  a  low  and 
broken  voice,  though  she  lifts  her  fair 
head  spiritedly,  and  her  eyes  meet  his — 
meek,  yet  unflinching ;  "if,  to  reckon  up 
how  many  hours  the  different  moments 
and  half -hours  of  our  meetings  make  up, 
and  to  count  them  alone  as  the  grain  of 
life,  and  all  else  but  the  chaff — if  that  is 
to  be  cold — well,  yes — then  I  am  cold, 
and  you  do  well  to  call  me  so." 

Her  limbs  are  trembling  so  much  that 
they  feel  as  if  they  would  give  way  be- 
neath her  ;  so  she  sits  down  on  the  dry, 
barren  hill,  and  he  throws  himself  on  the 
ground  beside  her.  There  is  a  long,  long 
silence ;  while  they  two  sit  wordlessly 
looking  out  on  the  sea  and  listening  to  its 
pauseless  song.  The  sea  is  a  singer  that 
never  needs  to  stop  and  take  breath.  The 
sun  is  dead,  and  the  waves  have  forgotten 
him — forgotten  him  as  utterly  as  if  he 
had  never  laid  his  royal  head  on  their 
breast.  They  are  paying  their  homage 
now  to  the  lady  moon,  who,  kirtled  with 
lawny  clouds,  is  beginning  to  float  up  the 
sky.  She  is  only  a  half-moon :  no  great 
round,  yellow,  harvest  orb ;  and  yet  be- 
neath her  a  field  of  pale  lustre  spreads 
over  the  sea ;  one  broad  white  sail  on  the 
horizon  has  caught  her  light  and  glimmers 
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with  uncertain  silver.  Joan's  head  has 
sunk  on  her  love's  shoulder  :  their  hands 
are  closely  locked  together.  He  is  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  Joan ! "  he  says,  in  a  whisper  of 
passionate  persuasion,  so  low  as  to  be 
hardly  audible  above  the  ocean's  quiet, 
plain  song — "  Joan !  will  you  stay  with 
me  ?  tell  me  that  you  will !  tell  me  that 
I  have  prevailed  1 " 

She  sighs  heavily. 

"  Love !  "  she  says,  in  a  deprecating 
voice,  timorous  yet  resolved,  "  do  not 
thrust  me  from  you  as  you  did  just  now  ; 
but,  indeed,  I  can  never  be  your  wife ;  if 
I  were,  I  should  have  no  content  or  com- 
fort of  my  life  for  thinking  what  a  wrong 
and  a  discredit  I  had  done  you !  oh,  be- 
loved— do  not  be  angry  with  me — but 
you  know  that  to  not  many  of  us  is  given 
a  great  stability  of  will  or  purpose  ;  what 
we  wish  to-day,  often  we  unwish  to- 
morrow :  or  if  not  to-morrow — to-morrow 
five  years — to-morrow  ten  years — to-mor- 
row twenty  years — and,  whether  it  came 
soon  or  came  late,  always  I  should  have 
upon  me  the  heavy  fear  that  a  day  might 
dawn  when  you  would  repent  of  the 
sacrifice  you  had  made — when  you  would 
wish  it  again  unmade,  and  when  it  would 
be  too  late  to  unmake  it  1  " 

He  does  not  answer.  The  pale  moon 
is  shining  on  his  pale  face,  and  coldly 
pointing  out  its  discomfiture. 

"  I  see,"  she  says,  looking  up  to  heaven 
with  a  solemn  steadfastness,  "  that  God 
destines  me  for  a  lonely  life ;  oh,  my  dar- 
ling !  do  not  be  sorry  for  me  for  that ; 
to-night,  indeed"  (sobbing  quietly),  "I 
think  that  I  am  as  miserable  as  any  woman 
can  be,  but  even  now  I  can  look  on  ahead 
and  see  a  life  when  I  shall  not  be  misera- 
ble— a  life  full  of  work  to  do  and  people 
to  love ;  and  if,  by-and-by,  now  and  again, 
I  hear  of  you  as  good  and  prosperous — 
prosperous  in  soul  and  in  the  higher  life 
as  well  as  in  earthly  well-being,  then — 
then — though  I  am  alone,  I  shall  not  be 
unhappy — certainly  I  shall  not  be  un- 
happy !  " 


He  has  buried  his  face  on  her  knees 
that  she  may  not  see  the  tears  that  dis- 
figure it.  She  passes  her  light  hand  fond- 
ly over  the  smooth  brown  hair  that  the 
night-dews  are  already  beginning  to  wet. 
The  moon  has  risen  higher.  One  can 
dimly  see  the  long,  cold,  rippling  smiles 
curve  the  cheek  of  the  great  water,  and 
the  snow-crests  of  the  little  waves  shine 
whitely  in  turning  over  on  the  dark  beach. 

"And  if,"  says  Joan,  weeping,  though 
her  eyes  shine  with  a  confident,  clear 
light — "and  if  you  are  still  resolute  to 
love  me — if  death  finds  us  still  remember- 
ing each  other,  then  who  will  dare  to  say 
that  hereafter  we  may  not  belong  to  each 
other  in  some  other  world,  where  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  not  visited  on  the 
children?  Anthony,  good-by!  bid  me 
God  speed  as  I  bid  you ! — I  must  go !  " 

He  has  lifted  his  face  from  her  lap : 
the  face  that  is  wont  to  be  so  debonair, 
so  curved  with  young  laughter,  so  lit  up 
by  joy.  Marred  and  wan,  you  would 
hardly  know  it  to  be  Anthony's. 

"  Go  ?  "  he  says,  in  an  unsteady  voice ; 
"already?" 

"Already!"  she  answers,  still  weep- 
ing ;  "  it  must  be  done,  so  it  had  best  be 
done  quickly ;  oh,  my  one  love ! "  (gir- 
dling him  for  the  last  time  with  her  fair 
arms,  and  closely  pressing  him  to  her  in- 
nocent breast),  "  you  have  been  very  good 
and  tender  to  me,  and  I  would  have  been 
good  and  tender  to  you  too ;  we  would 
have  outdone  each  other  in  kindness  and 
love ;  God  keep  you,  Anthony ! — though 
henceforth  our  roads  lie  apart,  I  pray — 
oh,  pray  you  too — that  perhaps  they  may 
meet  at  the  end !  " 

"  They  will  meet  before  the  end !  "  he 
cries,  in  a  passionate  loud  voice;  "say 
what  you  will — do  what  you  will — we 
have  not  yet  done  with  each  other ;  time, 
that  wastes  and  crumbles  everything,  will 
waste  and  crumble  your  resolve — lovely 
and  loving  as  you  are,  do  you  think  that 
you  will  be  able  to  bear  the  barren  desert 
doom  that  you  destine  for  yourself?  It 
is  impossible,  monstrous,  out  of  nature ! 
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yet — yet "  (his  voice  taking  a  note  of  al- 
most triumphant  exultation)  ayet — yet — 
you  will  come  to  me! — yet — yet  again 
my  arms  will  hold  your  beloved,  sweet 
body !  you  will  come  to  me,  I  tell  you ! 
and,  be  it  soon  or  be  it  late,  I  shall  be 
ready — I  shall  be  waiting  1 " 

"  Will  you  ?  "  she  says,  shaking  her 
head  sorrowfully  with  a  sweet  wet  smile ; 
"  I  think  not — I  think  that  you  will  grow 
tired  before  I  shall !  nay,  love !  till  God, 
who  makes  all  things  clean,  shall  wipe 
away  the  stain  from  me,  we  two  shall 
meet  in  love  and  fellowship  never  again !  " 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE  Moberley  tea  has  long  been  spread. 
The  cold  resurrection-pie — the  one  viand 
on  the  earth's  face  more  abominable  than 
hot  resurrection-pie — already  adorns  the 
board,  when  Joan  very  softly  opens  the 
hall  door,  in  the  hope  that,  by  an  exceed- 
ingly cautious  entry,  she  may  succeed  in 
slipping  up-stairs  unseen,  unheard,  un- 
questioned. But  in  this  vain  hope  she  is 
deceived ;  for  no  sooner  does  the  slight 
click  that  the  latch  gives  in  being  lifted 
make  itself  heard,  than  the  drawing-room 
door,  which  has  apparently  been  purposely 
left  ajar,  opens  suddenly,  and  in  the  aper- 
ture appears  the  form  of  Mrs.  Moberley, 
while  over  her  bounteous  shoulders  is 
seen  a  perspective  of  younger  faces,  Bell's 
and  Diana's. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  child,  where  have 
you  been  ? "  cries  the  elder  lady,  in  a  tone 
of  mixed  anger  and  relieved  anxiety;  "I 
was  just  going  to  send  out  Sarah  with  a 
lantern  to  look  for  you.  Do  you  know 
what  time  it  is?  " 

The  light  in  the  passage  is  fortunately 
but  dim.  Joan's  head  is  bent,  her  hat  is 
tilted  over  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  sitting  by  the  sea,"  she  says, 
faintly.  "  You  know  I  love  the  sea." 

"  The  sea,  indeed !  "  retorts  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, in  a  scolding  and  somewhat  in- 


credulous tone.  "  I  think  the  sea  has  a 
broad  back.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  young 
lady,  I  think  you  are  far  too  fond  of  stra- 
vaguing  about  by  yourself  at  odd  hours, 
when  you  know  quite  well,  too,  that  you 
need  never  go  out  alone ;  it  is  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  your  cousins,  and  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  when  either  of  them 
has  ever  refused  to  give  you  her  com- 
pany." 

"I  am  sorry,"  answers  Joan,  bending 
her  head — damp  with  the  soft  night-dews 
— still  lower  on  her  breast,  and  speaking 
in  a  small,  submissive  voice. 

"  I  must  say,"  chimes  in  Bell,  follow- 
ing one  of  the  mpst  unamiable  rules  that 
guide  human  nature's  often  unamiable 
actions,  and  giving  a  prod  with  her  bay- 
onet, too,  to  the  fallen — "  I  must  say, 
Joan,  that  it  was  very  shabby  of  you  slip- 
ping out  without  giving  any  of  us  the 
least  hint  of  what  Mrs.  Wolferstan  came 
about,  after  all.  Come,  now,  we  may  as 
well  hear  now,  at  all  events ;  or,  perhaps  " 
— (with  a  huffy  laugh) — "  perhaps  it  is  a 
secret,  and  I  have  no  business  to  ask." 

Joan's  white  face  takes  a  faint  tinge  of 
uneasy  red  at  this  question ;  though,  per- 
haps, the  one  jet  of  dim,  ill-smelling  gas 
does  not  betray  her ;  while,  with  infinite 
difficulty,  she  searches  among  her  word- 
stores  for  an  answer  that  shall  be  evasive, 
probable,  and  conciliating.  But  it  is  so 
long  in  coming  that  Arabella  has  time  to 
speak  again. 

"  It  was  a  pity,"  she  says,  sarcastically. 
"  that  you  did  not  warn  Mrs.  Wolferstan 
how  thin  these  walls  are ;  if  you  had,  I 
think  she  would  not  have  raised  her 
voice  so  high.  We  heard  her  several 
times  so  loud — did  not  we,  mother  ?  did 
not  we,  Di  ? — we  thought  that  you  must 
be  having  a  regular  quarrel." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  says  Joan,  indistinctly, 
and  catching  her  breath  a  little,  as  she 
leans  heavily  against  the  grimy  marbled 
paper  of  the  passage-wall. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  re- 
covering her  good-humor,  which,  indeed, 
she  seldom  mislays  for  long,  and  shaking 
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her  head  meditatively — "  dear  me  I  what 
a  thing  dress  is,  to  be  sure !  She  must  be 
my  age  if  she  is  a  day !  She  was  married 
to  old  Wolferstan  a  good  twelvemonth 
before  Moberley  offered  to  me ;  and  yet, 
to-day  to  see  her  back,  and  the  jaunty 
way  she  skipped  into  the  carriage,  you 
might  ha1^  taken  her  for  sixteen." 

"  If  her  back  looks  sixteen,"  says 
Diana,  trenchantly,  "  her  face  looks  a 
hundred.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  strike 
a  balance,  and  look  fifty  all  over  like  you, 
mother !  " 

"  Think  of  me  in  a  sprigged  frock  and 
a  flyaway  hat  like  that !  "  cries  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, a  fat  laugh  agitating  her  whole 
person  like  a  dish  of  jelly  too  quickly 
carried ;  "I  should  do  to  frighten  the 
crows. — Come  along,  girls ;  if  the  tea  is 
not  drawn  now  it  never  will  be,  for  it 
has  been  standing  the  best  part  of  an 
hour." 

And  thus  prosaically,  with  overdrawn 
tea  and  resurrection-pie,  closes  the  most 
,  tragic  day  of  Joan's  hitherto  history. 
There  are  many  tragedies  that  are  acted 
in  dumb  show ;  none  but  the  actors 
guessing  at  all  that  they  are  being  played ; 
and  there  are  many  others  that  are  clad 
in  very  homely  and  fustian  clothes.  There 
are  two  facts  in  human  history — two,  at 
first  sight,  contradictory  propositions — 
that  I  think  surprise  me  equally,  viz.,  the 
ease  with  which  we  sometimes  die ;  and 
the  difficulty  that  there  sometimes  is  in 
killing  us.  Often  a  pin-prick  lets  out  our 
souls.  Often  again,  we  are  cut  in  two, 
as  it  were,  like  a  worm  or  a  snake,  and 
yet  manage  to  wriggle  ourselves  together 
again.  As  the  days  go  on,  Joan  wonders 
at  her  own  vitality. 

Between  one  sunrise  and  one  moon- 
rise,  in  a  space  shorter  than  the  life  of  a 
gnat  or  a  convolvulus,  she  has  seen  her 
past  and  her  future  pass  away  hand-in- 
hand  to  a  death  which  holds  out  no  dim- 
mest hope  of  a  resurrection.  And  yet  she 
falls  down  senseless  in  no  sudden  syn- 
cope. She  has  no  brain-fever.  Neither 
her  clear  wits  nor  her  even-pulsing  health 


suffers  any  hurt  or  eclipse.  When  the 
cracked  bell  rings  to  dinner,  she  eats. 
When  bedtime  comes,  she  sleeps.  When 
Mrs.  Moberley's  caps  pass  the  boundary 
of  moderate  dilapidation,  she  makes  her 
new  ones.  Sometimes  she  laughs.  It  is 
mostly  the  dogs  who  make  her  laugh.  In 
her  human  surroundings,  she  does  not 
find  much  to  stir  her  rare  and  tardy  mer- 
riment; but  she  has  always  a  smile  for 
Mr.  Brown,  and  mostly  one  for  Eegy  and 
Algy.  Perhaps  the  very  circumstance 
which,  at  the  time,  seems  to  put  the 
crown  upon  her  grief  and  discomfort ; 
viz.,  the  stringent  necessity  for  hiding 
her  sorrow  from  the  curious,  prying  Mo- 
berley eyes — stringent,  indeed,  for,  if  it 
is  known  to  the  Moberleys,  then  it  is  also 
known  to  Micky;  if  to  Micky,  then  also 
to  the  whole  barracks  ;  if  to  all  the 
barracks,  then  to  all  Helmsley  too — the 
necessity  for  concealing  her  tears,  nay, 
altogether  suppressing  them  for  fear  of 
the  traces  they  leave,  is,  after  all,  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
her.  Perhaps  the  strain  that  she  has  to 
put  upon  herself — the  obligation  to  eat 
when  she  is  not  hungry,  to  laugh  when 
she  is  not  mirthful,  to  talk  when  her 
tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth 
— saves  her  from  that  collapse  which 
sometimes  follows  an  indulged  grief. 

But  she  suffers  I  oh,  she  suffers !  Her 
indigent  room  and  meagre  truckle-bed, 
her  lame  furniture  and  halt  crockery,  can 
bear  witness  that  she  suffers.  Often, 
kneeling  in  the  dark  —  (a  candle  might 
betray  her)  —  with  face  hard  pressed 
against  the  miserable  rush-bottomed  seat 
of  one  of  her  two  chairs,  she  hears  the 
hospital-clock  toll  the  eerie  hours  of 
deepest  night,  while  she,  in  wide-awake 
anguish,  is  wrestling  with  her  trouble; 
wrestling  with  the  sometimes  nigh-con- 
quering longing  to  take  back  again  the 
good  she  has  forgone  ;  to  fulfill  even  thus 
early  her  love's  prophecy,  and  say  to  him, 
"  I  come  to  you !  you  have  prevailed !  " 
to  feel  once  again  his  lips  married  in 
closest  wedlock  to  hers ;  to  hear  his  joy- 
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ous  voice  softly  calling  her  by  the  small, 
old-fashioned  name  that  he  has  thought 
so  fair  and  sweet.  But  from  all  her  con- 
tests she  cornea  out  dismally  victorious. 
Daily  the  post  goes  out,  and  carries  no 
message  to  the  sweetheart  she  has  dis- 
missed. 

"I  must  live  in  other  people's  happi- 
ness ! "  she  cries  to  herself  a  hundred 
times  a  day ;  trying  earnestly  to  brace 
her  nerves  and  lift  her  heart  to  the  level 
of  that  high  but  cold  and  difficult  des- 
tiny. But  almost  as  often  as  she  raises 
it,  it  falls  back ;  down-dragged  by  a  most 
bitter  human  yearning  for  some  warm, 
own  private  bliss  ;  some  happiness  that 
shines  not  only  reflected  from  other 
faces,  as  the  sun  shines  in  water,  or  on 
burnished  brass,  but  that  shall  be  for 
warmth  and  glory  and  comfort,  as  the 
sun  himself. 

"Live  in  other  people's  happiness? 
How  is  that  possible  ?  As  long  as  I  have 
a  mouth  myself,  will  the  food  that  is  put 
into  other  mouths  satisfy  me  ?  Will  it 
content  me  that  other  women's  arms 
infold  their  lovers,  though  mine  are 
empty?" 

The  one  certain  and  tangible  outcome 
of  her  pain  is  the  resolve  that  every  day 
strengthens,  to  have  done,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  with  this  life  of  dependence  and  in- 
ertia. Woman's  work  indeed  —  at  least 
bread-winning  work — is  not  over-plenty 
in  this  present  world  ;  neither  is  it  ordi- 
narily pleasant  or  remunerative,  or  with 
much  of  hope  or  progress  in  it ;  but  it  is 
work.  In  the  energy  of  work — good 
work,  bad  work,  what  work  you  will — 
suffering  is  drowned.  Never  waste  your 
pity  on  the  real  workers  of  this  life. 
Harsh,  unlovely,  as  their  outward  sur- 
roundings may  apparently  be,  yet  they 
neither  ask  for  nor  ne.ed  your  compassion. 
Who  feels  his  wounds  in  the  stress  and 
heat  of  the  fight  ? 

Never,  since  she  entered  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley's  door,  has  Joan's  determination  to 
earn  her  own  bread  faltered  or  failed; 
she  being  ever  of  too  high  and  free 


a  spirit  to  sit  down  contentedly  under 
the  yoke  of  obligation  and  sloth.  What 
alone  has  delayed  the  hitherto  execution 
of  her  design  is,  diffidence  as  to  her  own 
competence  for  that  special  branch  of  la- 
bor, toward  which  almost  every  educated 
woman,  to  whom  bread  lacks,  intuitively 
turns,  viz.,  teaching.  » 

Her  education,  indeed — the  wide,  fine 
culture,  whose  original  intention  was  to 
ornament  and  occupy  the  leisure  of  a  lux- 
urious and  wealthy  life — has  fitted  her, 
more  than  most  girls  are  fitted,  for  the 
task  she  has  set  herself,  and  her  persever- 
ing lessons  to  Diana  have  given  her,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  the  faculty  of  teach- 
ing and  the  habit  of  patience.  The  tool, 
then,  is  ready.  All  that  yet  lacks  is  the 
material  to  work  upon. 

Miss  Dering's  project  meets  with  but 
small  favor  in  her  family's  eyes  when  she 
opens  her  mind  to  them  upon  it. 

"  Please  yourself  and  you'll  please 
me !  "  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  in  an  offended 
tone ;  using  the  formula  of  magnanimous 
sound  but  contracted  meaning,  which  she 
always  employs  when  anything  has  oc- 
curred to  ruffle  her;  "but  I  will  say, 
Joan,  that  it  is  a  sad  take-down  for  us  all ! 
Not  one  of  us  has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  teaching ;  and,  say  what  you  please, 
it  is  no  better  than  a  kind  of  upper  ser- 
vant, without  any  tips  or  perquisites  ei- 
ther. However,  '  a  willful  man  will  have 
his  way,'  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  tired  of 
your  freak,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
dash  into  the  train  and  come  straight  off 
here  again  1  You  will  always  find  a  knife 
and  fork  ready  for  you — always!  " 

They  say  that  to  all  hands  willing  to 
labor  work  comes,  but  its  coming  is 
sometimes  tardy.  Though  Joan's  short 
and  temperately- worded  advertisement 
has  traveled  off  into  every  home  where 
the  Times,  Standard,  etc.,  make  their 
way,  yet,  as  the  weeks  go  on,  the  post- 
man's hands  are  not  overladen  with  an- 
swers for  her.  No  one  seems  very  anx- 
ious to  have  Joan  Dering  to  teach  his 
progeny.  For  one  person  who  slackly 
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and- faintly  desires  a  governess,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  earnestly  and  pray- 
erfully clamor  for  a  cook. 

Since  the  insertion  of  the  advertise- 
ment she  has  received  but  six  replies  in 
all :  five  to  be  at  once  dismissed  as  abso- 
lutely undesirable  and  utterly  inadmissi- 
ble. The  sixth  is  patently  undesirable, 
too ;  but,  being  the  last,  Joan  is  loath  quite 
to  dismiss  it.  She  has  even  braced  her 
mind  to  close  with  its  untempting  offers, 
if  nothing  better  turn  up. 

It  is  unjust,  impossible,  that  she  should 
keep  Anthony  forever  in  banishment  from 
his  own  home,  and  anything,  any  servi- 
tude, any  petty  tyranny,  would  be  prefer- 
able to  his  returning  to  find  her  still  here. 
While  she  is  yet  in  this  state  of  uncertain- 
ty and  oscillation,  one  more  calamity  be- 
falls her.  Mr.  Brown  sickens — sickens 
of  distemper — and  languishes  for  many 
weeks,  hovering  between  life  and  death. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  this  ter- 
rible disease  will  know  of  how  perilous, 
cruel,  and  wearing  a  nature  it  is  to  the 
sufferer;  how  disheartening — sometimes 
heart-rending — to  the  human  on-looker, 
powerless  to  assuage  those  so  patiently- 
borne  dumb  agonies.  Through  long  days 
Joan  sits  beside  Mr.  Brown's  sick-basket, 
scarcely  giving  herself  time  for  necessary 
food,  rest,  or  exercise.  Through  many 
vigils  she  watches  by  him ;  giving  him 
his  beef -tea,  and  his  physic,  with  as  tender 
a  punctuality  as  if  he  were  her  brother. 

In  painfully  watching  his  ribs  grow 
daily  more  prominent,  his  poor  coat  more 
staring,  and  his  dear  goggle  eyes  more 
pathetic,  Joan  goes  nigh  to  forgetting  for 
the  moment  (despise  her  as  you  will 
for  it)  that  such  a  person  as  Wolferstan 
exists.  Mr.  Brown  is  certainly  very  ill, 
though  never  so  ill  as  to  be  unable  to 
shake  hands ;  once  or  twice,  indeed,  when 
he  is  at  his  worst,  he  gives  the  wrong 
paw — the  left  instead  of  the  right — but, 
except  for  this  trifling  inaccuracy,  he 
never  forgets  his  accomplishment.  As 
it  is  his  only  one,  it  is  well  that  he  should 
have  a  good,  firm  grip  of  it. 


By -and -by  Joan's  patient  nursing 
gains  its  reward,  for  Mr.  Brown  lives. 
He  is  spared,  we  will  hope,  for  many 
future  years  of  usefulness;  to  bury  and 
again  exhume  many  a  bone,  to  insult 
many  more  dynasties  of  mysteriously  ex- 
asperating butcher's  boys,  to  have  his  ears 
boxed  by  many  another  spiteful  tomcat. 
Mr.  Brown  lives,  and  Joan  is  very — very 
glad! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

TIME,  the  strong  scythesman,  mows 
the  days.  After  all,  this  is  an  outworn 
simile,  and  will  soon  be  unintelligible. 
Scythes  are  walking  quickly  away  into 
the  limbo  of  the  past  and  the  outgrown ; 
walking  away  after  flails,  spinning-wheels, 
and  distaffs. 

In  a  short  time  we  shall  be  obliged, 
in  our  metaphors  and  allegories,  to  rep- 
resent Time  and  Death,  each  with  a 
steam  mowing  -  machine.  O  Watt ! — 
Watt !  you  and  your  tea-kettle  have 
made  sad  havoc  in  the  poetry  of  our  dai- 
ly life  !  The  brave  summer  fire  has 
burned  itself  out  to  its  last  embers.  The 
flower  time  is  dead.  The  heavy- weight- 
ed purple  fruit-time  is  dead  too.  Be- 
tween the  death-days  of  these  sister  sea- 
sons the  space  always  seems  short  and 
soon  spanned : 

"  The  squirrel's  granary  is  full, 
And  the  harvest  done  1 " 

The  plums  have  fulfilled  their  annual 
vocation  of  making  jam,  and  causing 
colics ;  the  apples  lie  perdu  in  tarts ;  the 
morella  cherries  have  drunk  themselves 
to  death  in  brandy-bottles ;  the  hips  and 
haws  are  quickly  vanishing  beneath  the 
beaks  of  the  little  hungry  finches ;  and 
one  recollects  again  that  the  holly — hard 
and  prickly  December  beauty — exists. 
Earth  has  stripped  off  all  her  green  rib- 
bons, and  her  rainbow  gauds,  and  has 
lain  down  to  take  her  rest  in  her  russet 
gown.  Of  all  her  choristers,  there  is 
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only  the  bold  cock-robin  left  to  sing  her 
to  sleep.  It  is  four  months  and  a  bit 
since  "Wolferstan  went — since,  weeping- 
ly,  his  love  said  to  him,  "  God  keep  you, 
Anthony!"  Four  months!  It  is,  then, 
time  that  she  should  be  beginning  to  for- 
get him.  Between  us  and  the  events  of 
four  months  ago,  a  film  is  mostly  drawn 
— a  film,  sometimes  of  a  consistency  no 
greater  than  a  gossamer;  sometimes  as 
substantial  as  a  stout  cambric  handker- 
chief. 

"  "We  slightly  remember  our  felicities, 
and  the  smartest  strokes  of  affliction 
leave  but  short  smart  npon  us.  Sense 
endureth  no  Extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  us  or  themselves." 

Often  we  are  inclined  to  pule  and 
whimper  over  the  weakness  of  our  mem- 
ories, but  who  would  accept  the  other 
alternative?  "Who  would  care  to  recol- 
lect, with  the  vividness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  can  recall  the  incidents  of 
yesterday,  his  birth,  his  Alexandra  bot- 
tle, his  first  whipping  ?  Portland  Villa, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  taken  the 
shivering  plunge  into  winter — shivering, 
truly  this  year.  Scourging  winds,  lashing 
rains,  marrow-searching  fogs,  numbing 
frosts,  glaring  snows !  On  all  these  in- 
struments in  turn  "Winter  plays  his  ter- 
rible marches  and  solemn  fugues.  He 
seems  resolute  to  show  in  how  infinite  a 
variety  of  ways  he  can  make  himself 
feared  and  hated.  But,  indeed,  who  has 
ever  doubted  his  dread  ability? 

"A  hard  winter  !  "  say  even  they  who 
dwell  in  solid  houses  with  well-seasoned 
doors  and  nicely -fitting  windows ;  how 
much  more,  then,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
gimcrack  one-brick  villa  residence !  A 
villa  residence,  too,  by  no  means  in  the 
best  repair !  with  slates  lacking  from  the 
roof;  with  dead-leaf-choked  gutters  and 
suffocated  spouts.  On  Joan's  walls  great 
green  patches  of  damp,  like  ugly  plague- 
spots,  growths  of  furry  mould,  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  eerie  winter 
nights  the  wind-giant  takes  the  rotten 
casements  in  his  Titan  hands,  and  makes 


the  whole  flimsy  house  stagger  and  trem- 
ble. Under  the  warped  door,  through 
the  chinks  and  gaps  of  the  window- 
frames,  comes  the  iced  blast ;  and  pierces 
to  the  bone  the  poor  sonl  who,  such  a 
few  months  ago,  was  panting  and  gasp- 
ing in  this  now  frozen  attic.  Oh,  if  she 
could  but  have  saved  some  of  her  then 
superfluous  warmth  for  these  miserable 
winter  nights ! 

The  Abbey  is  empty.  Since  the  exo- 
dus it  made  on  one  August  day,  the  fam- 
ily has  not  returned.  For  the  first  time 
within  the  memory  of  man,  it  does  not 
come  down  for  Christmas ;  nor  perform 
its  wonted  duty  of  Christmas-treeing  and 
bran-pieing  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, dancing  the  adolescents,  and  din- 
ing the  adults. 

It  is  Christmas-day — a  streaming,  pour- 
ing, Christmas-day,  when  earth  and  heav- 
en fold  each  other  in  one  gray  embrace, 
and  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  win- 
dow-pane. The  Moberley  family  have 
dauntlessly,  with  soaked  boots  and  sludg- 
ed petticoats,  slipped  and  swum  along 
the  flooded  road — half  ice,  half  dreary 
thaw — to  the  garrison  church.  They 
have  listened  to  a  sermon  evidently  ori- 
ginally written  for  a  fine  Christmas-day, 
and,  by  some  oversight,  not  adapted  to 
the  present  circumstances — a  sermon  in 
which  the  clergyman  directed  their  atten- 
tion and  admiration  toward  the  glorious 
sunbeams  streaming  into  the  church, 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  so  dark  that 
the  gas  has  to  be  lit. 

They  are  at  home  again  now ;  are 
also  again  dry,  and  have  dined.  For  a 
wonder  the  butcher  has  not  forgotten  to 
bring  the  beef,  nor  is  there  lacking  one 
of  those  puddings  so  unaccountably  asso- 
ciated with  Christ's  birth.  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley even,  with  desperate  determination 
to  make  merry,  insists  on  brewing  a 
small  bowl  of  punch,  and  proposes  sev- 
eral dismal  toasts.  "The  queen!"  "The 
military !  "  etc.  They  are  drunk  in  de- 
jected silence. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  Christ- 
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mas !  "  she  says,  for  the  twentieth  time ; 
"  since  the  year  that  your  papa  died  " — 
(glancing  at  Mr.  Moberley's  picture  which 
Sarah,  in  a  well-meant  but  ill-executed 
effort  to  be  seasonable  and  festive,  has 
smothered  to  the  nose  in  funeral  yew) — 
"  since  the  year  that  your  papa  died,  I 
never  remember  such  a  Christmas ! — 
never ! " 

In  the  corner  of  her  usually  jovial 
eye,  there  is  a  tear ;  whether  due  to  her 
lost  mate  or  her  present  ennui  is  not 
known. 

"  And  to  think  of  this  time  last  year!  " 
says  Bell,  beginning  to  cry;  "just  at  this 
hour  we  were  thinking  of  going  to  dress 
for  the  ball  at  the  barracks ;  Bobby  But- 
ler's bouquet  had  just  come,  and  we  were 
comparing  notes — do  you  recollect,  Di? 
— as  to  which  was  the  choicest,  his  or 
Micky's !  —  mine  had  more  camellias  — 
yours  more  stephanotis! — and  now! — " 

Her  sobs  choke  her. 

"The  infirmary  ball  indefinitely  post- 
poned! "  says  Diana,  beginning  tragically 
to  check  off  their  misfortunes  on  her  fin- 
gers; "the  assembly  utterly  quashed! 
no  talk  of  anything  at  the  barracks,  and 
the  Abbey  shut  up !  I  declare  I  do  not 
see  what  use  there  is  ingoing  on  living!  " 

Joan's  leaden  heart  echoes  this  sen- 
timent, though  for  widely-different  rea- 
sons. On  what  portion  of  her  life  dare 
she  fix  her  eyes?  She  must  keep  them, 
if  possible,  glued  to  this  narrow  strip  of 
barren  present  on  which  she  stands. 
Against  her  will,  her  winged  thoughts 
carry  her  back  to  that  last-gone  Christ- 
mas-day, which  seems  to  her  now  to  be 
clothed  in  gold  and  pearl  and  crimson, 
like  some  opulent  apocalyptic  vision.  As 
if  it  were  some  other  Joan,  she  sees  her- 
self sitting  as  hostess  in  her  great  carved 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  long  and  dainty 
table ;  the  bounteous  red  fire  roaring  and 
racing  up  the  wide-throated  chimney; 
the  softly  shining  white  tapers  in  old 
Venetian  chandelier  .and  polished  brass 
sconces ;  the  goodly  throng  of  merry 
guests ;  the  gay  stir  of  talk ;  the  bandied 


repartee;  the  thrust  and  parry  of  light 
wit.  Let  us  at  least  thank  whatever  gods 
there  ber  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  see 
our  own  faces  in  the  future's  dread  look- 
ing-glass! But  if  the  "was  "  is  hard  to 
face,  how  much  harder  the  "might  have 
been  " — that  radiant  child  that  died  at  its 
birth !  By  this  time,  she  might  have  been 
Wolferstan's  wife.  By  this  time  the  fe- 
ver and  eifervescence  of  lover-love  might 
have  been  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
wide,  calm  sea  of  wedded  bliss. 

She  turns  with  a  shudder  from  her 
own  lot — the  annihilated  past,  the  numb 
present,  the  ink-colored  future!  But 
though  her  own  life-garden  be  laid 
waste ;  though  its  flowers  be  dead  and  its 
sweet  buds  trampled  and  gone — yet  is 
this  any  reason  why,  by  her  gloom,  she 
should  make  yet  more  dull  and  stale  the 
narrow  lives  around  her  ? 

"  You  despair  too  soon ! "  she  says, 
with  a  smile,  whose  neighborhood  to  tears 
they  are  both  too  preoccupied  and  too 
dull-sighted  to  perceive;  "you  do  not 
know  from  what  unlooked-for  quarter 
something  may  spring  up  for  you!  how- 
little  you  expected  the  yeomanry  dance !  " 

Mrs.  Moberley  shakes  her  head.  "I 
am  not  a  grumbler  1 "  she  says,  speaking 
with  slow  emphasis;  "I  take  the  fat  with 
the  lean ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that,  hap- 
pen what  may,  no  bit  of  luck — no  wind- 
fall, or  legacy,  or  anything  else,  ever 
comes  our  way :  if  there  were  to  be  a  rain 
of  gold  on  all  the  country  round  to-mor- 
row, it  is  my  belief  that  it  would  leave 
us  as  dry  as  Gideon's  fleece  !  " 

Against  so  resolved  a  melancholy  as 
this,  who  can  strive?  Joan  desists  from 
the  attempt  and  goes  with  the  stream. 
This  dejection  lasts  with  a  few  intervals 
of  a  more  sanguine  character  throughout 
Christmas-week ;  nor  is  the  weather  of  a 
nature  to  disperse  it.  The  old  year  weeps 
itself  away.  It  is  New-Year's-day  now. 
The  new  year  has  come  in  with  no  flourish 
of  yellow  sunbeams ;  no  loud  trumpeting 
of  herald  winds ;  no  ermine  mantle  pf 
snow.  It  has  crept  in  noiseless  and  sul- 
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len,  as  if  it  were  ashamed  of  itself.  Even 
if  there  had  been  any  sunshine  to-day,  it 
would  by  this  time  have  been  gone ;  for 
the  short  winter's  day  has  closed  in.  That 
hour  has  come  which,  in  summer,  seems 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  in 
winter,  at  the  end. 

It  is  toward  five  o'clock.  The  cur- 
tains in  the  Moberley  drawing-room  are 
drawn  together  as  closely  as  insufficient 
stuff  and  rings  that  decline  to  run  will  al- 
low. Neither  lamp  nor  candle  is  lit,  and 
up  the  chimney  climbs  a  merry,  well-fed 
fire,  that  sends  long  shadows  up  wall  and 
ceiling.  It  must  be  a  very  ugly  room,  in- 
deed, that  can  look  ugly  when  lighted  by 
a  cheerful  fire,  and  a  cheerful  fire  alone. 

"We  have  all  our  ~beaux  jours  ;  and  the 
drawing-room  at  Portland  Villa  is  look- 
ing almost  pretty,  thanks  to  being  only 
half  seen.  On  the  floor,  beside  Mr. 
Brown's  basket,  Joan  is  sitting.  He  has 
insisted  on  shaking  hands  no  less  than 
twelve  times  running,  and,  thanks  to  his 
convalescent  state,  has  been  indulged  in 
this  unnecessarily  often-repeated  saluta- 
tion. Bell  is  hanging  over  a  chair-back, 
which  she  is  idly  tilting,  and  is  address- 
ing him  as  "  my  ownest  wuffy-wuffy,"  a 
remark  which  he  is  treating  with  the  si- 
lent contempt  that  so  foolish  an  apos- 
trophe deserves.  The  door  opens,  and  a 
head  (for  a  wonder  not  Sarah's)  is  put  in. 
With  one  leap  the  dogs  bound  from  sleep 
into  bark.  Even  Mr.  Brown  staggers  on 
to  his  shaky  legs,  and  contributes  his 
feeble  mite  of  anathema. 

"  Any  admission  except  on  business? " 
asks  a  noisily  merry  man's  voice.  "  May 
I  be  allowed  to  announce  myself,  as  Sarah 
does  not  seem  inclined  to  do  so  ? " 

It  is  Mr.  Brand. 

"  You  are  quite  a  stranger,"  cries  Mrs. 
Moberley,  holding  out  both  hands  to  her 
warmly  welcome  guest. — "  Bell,  poke  the 
fire. — You  see  we  are  having  blind-man's 
holiday ;  but,  indeed,  you  find  us  all  sad 
invalids;  we  caught  shocking  colds  on 
Christmas-day.  Bell's  has  gone  to  her 
face  " — (and,  indeed,  to  a  close  observer, 


Miss  Moberley's  countenance  does  present 
a  rhomboid  or  gibbous  appearance)  — 
"  Diana's  to  her  throat.  The  night  before 
last  we  were  quite  frightened,  she  could 
scarce  swallow ;  mine  to  my  chest — bark ! 
bark !  bark  1  it  tears  me  to  pieces  1  Joan 
is  the  only  one  of  us  that  is  hale  and  sound 
— nothing  ails  Joan !  " 

"  Nothing  ails  Miss  Joan,  eh  ?  "  says 
Mr.  Brand,  glancing  down  at  the  little 
regal  head ;  up  and  down  whose  burnished 
hair  the  red  fire-gleams  are  at  merry  play ; 
at  the  long  lily  neck,  meek,  yet  proud, 
too;  at  the  large  white  eyelids,  so  ob- 
stinately drooped ;  and  speaking  in  that 
tone  of  confident  jocosity  which  he  never 
dares  employ  when  tete-d-tete  with  Miss 
Dering ;  but  which  he  mostly  uses  when 
backed  by  the  support  and  presence  of 
the  Moberley  family.  "  Nothing  ails  Miss 
Joan,  eh  ? — that  is  well !  " 

Joan  makes  no  sort  of  rejoinder.  She 
never  answers  Mr.  Brand  unless  he  puts 
a  point-blank  question  to  her ;  and  even 
then  she  seldom  spares  him  anything 
larger  than  a  "  yes  "  or  a  "  no." 

"  You  are  as  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May,"  cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  whose  voice 
has  already  regained  three-fourths  of  its 
normal  joviality. — "  Eegy !  Algy !  Char- 
lie !  I  am  ashamed  of  you !  make  room, 
sirs,  make  room  ! — And,  if  you  have 
brought  us  a  bit  of  news,  you  are  wel- 
comer  still  I  "We  are  famished  for  news." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  for  once 
in  my  life  to  oblige  you,"  replies  Micky, 
with  complacent  familiarity,  holding  his 
broad  fingers  to  the  blaze  and  chafing 
them ;  "for,  as  it  happens,  I  have  a  piece 
of  news — a  large  new  piece." 

"Not  really?" 

"  You  are  not  joking  ?  " 

"  "What  is  it  ?  "  in  three  separate  but 
simultaneous  volleys. 

"  Ah,  that  is  telling  1 "  answers  Micky, 
with  a  tantalizing  school-boy  laugh ;  "  you 
must  guess." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  any  stupid  public 
news!"  says  Bell,  suspicious;  "nothing 
about  the  ministry  or  the  budget,  or  any- 
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thing  tiresome  of  that  kind ;  I  do  not  call 
that  news." 

"  It  is  not  public  news." 

"  Is  it  about  anybody  we  know  ?  " 
asks  Diana,  her  fears  taking  a  slightly 
different  direction  from  her  sister's. 

"  It  is  about  somebody  whom  we  all 
know — even  Miss  Joan,"  with  a  rather 
vindictive  look  at  the  silent  figure,  which 
has  not  changed  its  posture  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  or,  beyond  a  cold  hand-shake, 
shown  any  consciousness  of  his  presence. 

"  Bobby  Butler  has  exchanged?  " 

"  Jackson  has  got  his  step  ?  " 

"Or  is  going  to  be  married?"  sug- 
gests Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  jolly  laugh. 
"  I  do  love  to  hear  of  a  marriage !  After 
all "  (with  a  sigh),  "  it  is  much  the  hap- 
piest state ! " 

"  Go  to  the  top  of  the  class,"  cries 
Micky,  facetiously ;  "  you  are  nearest  the 
mark!  It  is  a  marriage,  but  it  is  not 
Jackson !  it  is  not  "  (looking  reassuringly 
round  on  the  girls) — "it  is  not  any  of 
us !  " 

"  Not  any  of  you  ?  "  echoes  Bell,  in  a 
tone  of  mixed  relief  and  disappointment ; 
for,  if  Mr.  Brand  has  thus  taken  all  poten- 
tial sting  out  of  his  intelligence,  he  has 
also  robbed  it  of  its  strongest  element  of 
excitement.  "It  is  about  some  one  who 
thinks  himself  a  very  much  greater  man 
than  any  of  us  !  "  continues  Micky,  with 
a  rather  spiteful  intonation.  "I  should 
be  sorry  to  buy  him  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  sell  him  at  mine.  There!  I  have 
given  you  a  lead  now !  " 

"  Not  Wolferstan  !  "  "  Not  An  - 
thony!  "  "  Not  the  colonel!  "  cry  the 
three  women,  starting  suddenly  upright 
in  tlieir  chairs,  with  wide  eyes  and  pant- 
ing breasts. 

Mr.  Brand  nods.  "Eight  you  are! 
it  is  "Wolferstan." 

There  is  an  awed  silence.  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley is  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Caught  at  last !  "  she  says,  shaking 
her  head  several  times,  and  speaking  with 
a  pensive  accent.  "  Well,  well !  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  left  a  good  many  sore 


hearts  behind  him.  Bonny  fellow!  he 
was  not  given  those  gray  eyes  for  noth- 
ing." 

"And  who  is  the  lady?"  asks  Bell, 
with  a  large  sigh ;  "  somebody  high,  no 
doubt?  —  a  member  of  the  peerage,  I 
should  not  wonder  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind !  "  replies  the 
young  man,  brusquely ;  "a  plain  'miss,' 
like  anybody  else.  I  know  nothing  of 
her  " — (in  a  somewhat  hold-cheap  voice) 
— "no  more,  I  should  fancy,  do  you; 
though  they  say  that  she  was  staying  at 
the  Abbey  in  the  autumn ;  possibly  you 
may  have  seen  her  drive  by.  Beauchamp 
— or  some  such  name." 

"Seen  her  drive  by,  indeed!"  cries 
Bell,  magnificently  tossing  her  mane ; 
"  why  of  course  we  know  her !  I  should 
think  we  did — of  course  we  have  met  at 
the  Abbey." 

"  She  was  there  the  only  time  we  ever 
dined  there,"  puts  in  Diana,  hastily ;  "  but 
she  never  spoke  to  or  took  the  least  no- 
tice of  us." 

Joan  is  the  only  one  of  the  party  whom 
Mr.  Brand's  information  has  apparently 
not  galvanized.  At  his  news — (though 
certainly  it  must  be  news  to  her  too) — 
no  smallest  exclamation  passes  her  lips. 
When  he  spoke,  she  was  stroking  Mr. 
Brown.  She  is  stroking  him  still.  Her 
little  white  hand  is  passing  slowly  down 
his  back  from  his  neck,  along  his  tawny 
coat  to  his  tail,  and  so  again.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  then  it  was  a  conscious 
action;  now  it  is  an  absolutely  uncon- 
scious one. 

What  a  long  way  off  these  people's 
voices  sound !  Surely  Micky's  laugh  must 
be  in  the  next  county,  at  least !  Are  they 
dreadful  dream-people  ?  Is  this  a  dream- 
dog  that  is  licking  her  fingers? 

"It  is  quite  an  old  affair,  I  am  told," 
pursues  Mr.  Brand,  affably  beginning  to 
ornament  his  main  fact  with  supplemen- 
tary details;  "he  has  been  sighing  ten 
years,  it  seems !  " 

"  I  always  thought  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  a  history,"  says  Bell,  in  her  south- 
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wind  voice;  "if  you  remember,  I  said 
so." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it !  "  cries 
Diana,  darting  one  hasty  lightning-glance 
toward  her  cousin,  and  speaking  with 
trembling  young  voice  and  poppy -red 
cheeks ;  "  as  he  is  the  only  person  of  the 
least  consequence  in  the  neighborhood, 
they  must  always  be  talking  of  him: 
sometimes  they  marry  him ;  sometimes 
they  make  him  elope  with  other  people's 
wives;  sometimes  they  break  his  ribs 
out  hunting ;  and  never — never  is  there 
the  least  grain  of  truth  in  it !  " 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  contra- 
dict a  lady !  "  rejoins  Mr.  Brand,  affably 
still,  though  with  a  slight  streak  of  offense 
in  his  tone  at  having  the  authenticity  of 
his  intelligence  impugned;  "but,  if  I  tell 
you  that  it  came  from  Mrs.  "Wolferstan 
herself,  you  will  perhaps  allow  that  his 
mother  is  not  unlikely  to  be  well  in- 
formed." 

"She  will  be  old  Mrs.  "Wolferstan, 
now,  really,"  says  Bell,  simpering,  "in 
contradistinction  to  young  Mrs.  Wolfer- 
stan. I  wonder  how  she  will  like  that?  " 

"  I  recollect  her  now,  perfectly ! " 
cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  in  a  tone  of  victory, 
having  apparently  during  the  last  few 
moments  been  raking  in  the  ashes  of  her 
memory  for  Miss  Beauchamp;  "a  dash- 
ing-looking girl,  with  fine  falling  shoul- 
ders ! — a  shade  too  stout,  perhaps,  but 
that  is  a  criticism  that  comes  ill  from 
me,  you  will  say ! "  (with  a  good-hu- 
mored laugh). 

"And  when  is  it  to  be?"  asks  Bell, 
in  her  softest  stock-dove  tone,  suited  to 
the  tender  theme.  "Is  there  any  time 
named?  Easter?  Whitsun?" 

"Easter!  "Whitsun!"  repeats  Mr. 
Brand,  derisively.  "Do  you  think  that 
a  man  who  has  been  languishing  ten  years 
is  likely  to  defer  his  bliss  much  longer  ? 
It  is  to  be  at  once !  at  once !  You  may 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  my  informa- 
tion ! "  (with  a  rather  defiant  glance 
toward  Diana).  "I  make  a  point  of 
never  repeating  m'ere  on-dits." 


"  There  will  be  plenty  of  gay  doings, 
no  doubt !  "  cries  Mrs.  Moberley,  a  frisky 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  scenting  the  carnage 
from  afar,  like  a  glad  old  vulture.  "They 
kept  it  up  pretty  well  when  he  came  of 
age ;  and  of  course  there  will  be  double 
as  much  now  ! — a  man's  marriage  is  twice 
as  important  an  event  as  his  majority,  any 
day." 

"The  one  he  can  help,  the  other  he 
cannot !  "  says  Micky,  with  levity. 

"Joan!  "  cries  Bell,  in  a  tone  of  ec- 
stasy ;  "  Joan,  you  were  right !  —  you 
prophesied  that  something  would  spring 
up  for  us,  from  a  quarter  we  least  ex- 
pected! I  believe  you  were  in  the  se- 
cret !  " 

"Miss  Joan  has  not  given  us  her 
opinion  yet ! "  says  Mr.  Brand,  eying 
Miss  Dering  with  that  mixture  of  hurt 
vanity  and  loath  admiration  with  which 
he  usually  regards  her.  "  We  have  not 
heard  the  sound  of  your  voice  yet,  Miss 
Joan !  Have  you  nothing  to  say  ?  " 

At  his  voice  Joan  starts  a  little  and 
slightly  shivers.  One  of  these  dream- 
people  is  speaking  to  her,  and  she  must 
answer  him.  Even  at  this  numb  moment 
some  instinct  of  self-preservation  —  (in 
her  present  half-stunned  state  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  instinct) — prompts 
her  to  pull  herself  together;  feebly  to 
lay  hold  of  whatever  defensive  armor  she 
can  find  against  Micky  Brand's  pity — 
against  the  compassion  of  the  barracks. 
By  a  great  effort  of  will  she  even  forces 
the  color  to  stay  in  her  cheeks — enough 
color,  at  least,  in  this  kind  and  shifty  tire- 
light,  to  save  her  from  the  imputation  of 
any  excessive  or  livid  pallor.  She  curves 
her  disobedient  lips  into  a  stiff,  set  s.mile. 

"  You  were  all  talking  so  fast !  "  she 
says,  in  a  low,  quick  voice — (but  then  her 
voice  is  always  low,  never  in  highest  ex- 
citement shrill  or  clamorous).  "I  was 
waiting  for  an  opening.  What  does  one 
say  when  one  hears  that  one's  acquaint- 
ances are  going  to  be  married  ? — that  one 
is  very  glad  ?  that  one  hopes  it  will  turn 
out  well  ?  that  one  wishes  they  would 
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send  over  some  wedding-cake  ? — I  am  so 
fond  of  wedding-cake  ! — You  are  too,  are 
not  you,  Aunt  Moberley  ?  " 

"  There  are  worse  things ! "  replies 
Mrs.  Moberley,  tersely;  "but — (shaking 
her  head) — "they  never  send  cake  now, 
I  am  told ! — however  "  (in  more  buoyant 
tone),  "  perhaps  the  colonel  may  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  you ;  you  and  he 
were  always  rather  friends,  and  indeed  ' 
— (with  a  little  accent  of  harmless  com- 
placence)— "I  do  not  think  he  disliked 
any  of  us !  " 

"  No,  he  did  not  dislike  any  of  us !  " 
repeats  Joan,  in  a  mechanical  parrot-tone. 

"  I  wonder  now,"  continues  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley in  a  voice  of  brisk  and  alert  inter- 
est, "  whether  it  is  in  the  Helmsley  paper 
this  week ! — the  Courier  gets  hold  of  any- 
thing wonderfully  soon. — Diana,  run  and 
ask  whether  the  Courier  has  come  yet." 

"May  Joan  go  instead  of  me?  "  asks 
Diana,  hastily,  and  reddening  again;  "I 
— I — I  am  afraid  of  the  draughts  for  my 
cold !  " 

"With  a  feeling  of  vague,  blunt  gratitude 
Joan  rises  and  walks  steadily  to  the  door. 
Once  outside  it,  she  reels  and  staggers 
against  the  wall.  The  sickly  gas-jet  is 
multiplied  to  a  hundred,  whicli  all  seem 
t<j  be  dancing  and  flaring  round  her.  Is 
she  going  to  faint?  "What!  fall  down, 
and  cause  them  all  to  come  running  out 
and  find  her  swooned,  and  to  guess,  not 
obscurely,  the  cause  ?  She  will  die  first ! 
She  totters  to  the  stairs,  and,  holding 
tightly  to  the  banisters,  slowly  climbs  to 
the  upper  story. 

In  her  own  garret  she  will  at  least  find 
solitude  and  darkness.  But  will  she? 
As  she  opens  the  door,  a  light  strikes 
upon  her  dismayed  eyes,  the  light  of  a 
tallow-candle  set  on  the  floor  beside 
Sarah,  who,  in  a  bear-like  and  plantigrade 
attitude,  is  executing  some  repairs  on  the 
veteran  drugget.  What  malign  spirit  has 
prompted  her,  to-day  of  all  days,  to  this 
exercise  of  unwonted  and  untimely  indus- 
try, who  shall  say  ?  Joan  softly  recloses 
the  door,  with  something  of  the  feeling 


with  which — we  may  suppose — a  hard- 
run  fox  finds  his  earth  stopped.  Whither 
can  she  turn?  She  dare  not  betake  her- 
self to  the  girls'  room ;  at  any  moment 
they  may  come  flying  up-stairs,  and  find 
her  face  in  the  dishabille  of  its  utter  de- 
spair. She  descends  the  stairs  again,  and 
when  she  has  reached  the  foot  her  eyes 
fall  on  the  door  that  leads  to  the  garden. 
In  a  moment  she  has  opened  it — it  is 
never  locked — and  now,  hatless,  cloakless, 
and  protectionless,  stands  in  the  wintry 
weather  outside. 

The  night  is  pitch  dark.  It  clothes 
her  round  like  a  soft,  close  vesture.  Dark 
as  it  is,  she  knows  so  well  every  inch  of 
the  little  territory,  that  now,  without  any 
hesitation  or  faltering,  she  makes  her  way 
between  the  inky  flower-beds — over  the 
dark,  invisible  grass  to  the  sundial.  At 
its  base  she  falls  down.  Her  arms  encir- 
cle its  dark  pillar.  Her  delicate  flower- 
face  is  pressed  against  the  cold  and  obdu- 
rate stone.  At  least,  on  this  January 
night,  they  will  not  think  of  seeking  her 
here !  For  some  time  she  lies  half  un- 
conscious; then,  by-and-by,  the  raw  air, 
piercing  through  her  gown  and  chilling 
her  blood  officiously,  recalls  her  to  life. 

"  Already — already !  "  she  says,  with 
a  moan  ;  "  it  is  too  soon  !  indeed,  it  is  too 
soon!  if  he  had  had  any  humanity,  he 
would  have  waited  a  little  !  —  with  a 
whole  long  life  ahead  of  him — he  could 
afford  to  wait !  " 

Another  interval.  After  a  while  she 
sits  upright,  shuddering  a  little.  The 
nipping  wind  has  brought  her  back  to 
full  consciousness^more  quickly  than  any 
cordial  could  have  done.  A  shiver — half 
of  physical  cold,  half  of  utter  forlorn- 
ness — shakes  her  slight  body  from  head  to 
foot.  Her  woful  head  falls  forward  on 
her  knees.  This  pain  is  coming  to  her 
now  in  all  its  sharpness  ;  she  has  no  nar- 
cotic to  dull  it. 

"  Unstable  as  water  I  "  she  says,  with 
a  groan;  then,  with  a  most  bitter,  heart- 
wrung  smile:  "Why  do  I  blame  him?  he 
could  not  help  it !  it  was  his  instinct ! 
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does  one  blame  any  animal  for  following 
its  instinct?  it  was  his  way! — and  now 
this  is  his  way  too! — O  God!  why  do 
you  allow  people  to  have  such  ways  ? " 
Another  longer  pause  ;  then,  in  a  broken 
voice  of  utter  tenderness  :  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
I  do  not  blame  you!  it  was  my  own 
doing !  Great  God  1  are  not  all  the 
things  that  hurt  us  most  our  own  doing  ?  " 

She  is  shivering  violently,  and  her 
teeth  chatter  with  the  cold ;  this  January 
blast  cuts  like  a  knife.  She  is  glad.  The 
discomfort  of  her  body  mitigates  a  little 
the  misery  of  her  soul.  She  does  not 
know  how  long  she  has  remained  thus, 
•when  a  noise  rouses  her;  the  sound  of 
the  front-door  opened  and  again  shut; 
footsteps  crunching  the  wet  gravel  of  the 
drive ;  the  dogs  pattering  and  bow-wow- 
ing after  Mr.  Brand,  to  see  him  well  off 
the  premises.  Probably — nay,  certainly, 
their  noses  will  scent  her  out  here,  and 
discover  her.  From  the  inside  of  the 
house  she  hears  a  voice  loudly  and  gayly 
calling:  "Joan!  Joan!  where  are  you? 
what  have  you  done  with  the  Courier? 
Joan !  Joan  !  " 

She  raises  herself  to  her  feet.  How 
black  this  night  is!  when  she  stretches 
out  her  hand  before  her  she  cannot  see 
it;  and  yet  to-morrow  it  will  be  drawn 
away  like  a  veil  from  the  earth's  face ;  it 
will  be  swept  away,  abolished,  blotted 
out.  Oh,  that  she  might  be  abolished, 
blotted  out  too — this  Joan  that  is  all  pain ! 
oh  that  the  night  would  carry  her  too 
away  in  the  sweep  of  its  ebon  skirts ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  enormous  winter  night  has  trailed 
its  slow  length  away ;  the  puny  winter 
dawn  is  tardily  showing  its  ash-gray  face 
above  the  horizon.  All  night  Joan  has 
been  wrestling  with  her  woe ;  and,  when 
the  sickly  new  sun  looks  dimly  in  at  her 
frozen  window-pane,  he  finds  her  palely 
victorious.  Victorious,  not  indeed  over 


pain,  for  that  bids  to  be  long-lived  ;  not 
over  love,  for  that  is  deathless,  but  over 
self.  All  night  through  she  has  struggled 
and  striven  ;  all  night  her  meagre  pillow 
has  been  drenched  with  her  hot  salt 
tears;  all  night  ugly  and  maddening 
visions  of  her  dear  love  with  another 
head  than  hers  on  his  broad  breast,  with 
other  arms  than  hers  laced  about  his 
neck,  float,  painted  on  the  canvas  of  the 
dark,  before  her  streaming  eyes.  All 
night  she  has  cried  out  that  the  cup  is 
too  bitter — that  the  knife  is  too  sharp — 
that,  whether  God  or  man  have  done  it, 
it  is  very  ill  done  ;  and  lo !  when  morn- 
ing comes,  the  cup  is  emptied  to  the 
dregs ;  the  knife  is  sheathed  in  her  quiv- 
ering heart,  and  she,  with  a  victor's  wan 
smile,  says,  "  It  is  well !  " 

In  very  little  more  than  four  months, 
he  has  forgotten  and  replaced  her ;  he 
that,  with  such  wet  gray  eyes,  with  such 
a  broken  voice,  swore  that  whether  on 
Time's  shore,  or  Eternity's  gray  strand, 
his  arms  would  always  be  outstretched 
to  receive  her.  So  be  it!  If  it  is  more 
for  his  well-being  and  comfort  to  forget 
than  to  remember,  then  this  is  well  done 
too. 

She  has  poured  out  all  her  costliest 
pearls  at  his  feet ;  and  he — he  has  tossed 
her  a  few  paltry  beads,  that  broke  in  the 
handling.  What  then?  They  were  the 
best  he  had.  And  what  has  true  love  to 
do  with  the  worth  of  the  loved  ?  It  does 
not  weigh  out  in  drachms  and  scruples; 
so  many  grains  to  this  virtue;  so  many 
to  that  grace ;  it  gives  bountifully  with 
both  hands.  She  has  given  to  him  boun- 
tifully with  both  hands ;  and  what  she 
has  given  she  can  by  no  means  take  back . 

"  To  love  is  the  great  glory,  the  last 
culture,  the  highest  happiness  ;  to  be 
loved  is  little  in  comparison !  " 

Because  God  has  set  her  among  the 
lonely  ones  of  this  earth ;  those  who 
come  first  in  no  one's  prayers ;  who  have 
no  stake  in  the  coming  generation,  would 
she  destine  him  also  to  this  gray  doom— 
this  parched  half-life  ?  a  fate  which  some- 
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times  ennobles  and  makes  more  selfless  a 
woman,  but  almost  always  worsens  a 
man!  If  this  be  love,  then  away  with 
such  love,  that  is  featured  like  hate ! 
Down  with  it!  down  with  it  into  the 
dust! 

"  God  keep  you,  Anthony !  "  she  said 
to  him,  when  they  kissed  each  other 
weepingly  by  the  curling  moonlit  waves. 
"  God  keep  you,  Anthony ! "  she  says 
still. 

Yes,  God  keep  him  1  in  his  bliss  now, 
as  in  his  pain  then — the  pain  was  so  short 
and  easily  physicked ! 

Joan  is  dressed  now.  She  has  been 
standing  for  five  minutes  before  her 
looking-glass,  with  a  Turkish  towel  in 
her  hand ;  trying  whether  severest  fric- 
tion can  bring  any  color  that  will  stay 
longer  than  two  seconds  into  her  ashy 
cheeks.  For  indeed  the  face  that  the 
glass — the  one  with  the  crack  across  it — 
gives  her  back,  frightens  even  herself. 
Purple,  thickened  eyelids,  swollen  to  dou- 
ble their  natural  size ;  dim  buried  eyes, 
whose  very  color  seems  to  be  washed 
away  from  iris  and  pupil ;  a  little  miser- 
able pinched  nose,  and  tremulous  blue 
lips. 

"  Since  this  time  yesterday  I  have 
added  ten  years  to  my  age,"  she  says, 
aloud  ;  "  I  might  well  pass  for  thirty :  at 
this  rate,  by  Saturday,  I  shall  be  eighty ; 
and  not  a  well-preserved  eighty  either !  " 

She  smiles  bitterly;  then,  making  a 
grim  reverence  to  her  own  image :  "  Marie 
Antoinette  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold !  " 
she  says ;  "is  the  parallel  complete ?  has 
my  hair  turned  gray,  too  ?  " 

She  puts  her  face  closer  to  the  decrepit 
mirror,  and,  lifting  the  thick  sleek  hair 
that  overlies  her  milk-white  brow,  pries 
curiously  among  its  burnished  strands. 
No  !  grief,  that  has  ravaged  her  face,  has 
passed  harmlessly  by  her  love-locks.  They 
still  look  young  and  happy. 

"  I  must  sit  with  my  back  to  the  light !  " 
she  says,  replacing  the  Turkish  towel  on 
its  rail  in  despair.  But  not  even  this 
10 


expedient — not  even  the  shabby  yellovv* 
light  of  a  January  morning — not  even 
the  preoccupation  of  her  family,  save  her 
from  the  observation  that  she  dreads. 

"  I  will  say,  Joan,"  remarks  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley,  regarding  her  niece  with  that 
steadfastness  of  stare,  that  unblenching 
continuity  of  gaze  which  it  is  the  triste 
prerogative  of  near  relations  to  employ 
toward  each  other — "  I  will  say,  Joan,  that 
I  never  saw  any  one  whom  hard  weather 
suited  so  ill  as  it  does  you ;  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  a  healthy  English  girl 
could  be  so  shriveled  up  by  a  few  degrees 
of  frost !  now,  if  you  had  taken  my  ad- 
vice, and  put  on  flannel  waistcoats  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  :  or,  if  not  flan- 
nel— some  people  cannot  bear  the  feel  of 
flannel  next  their  skin — if  not  flannel, 
those  nice  spun  silk  ones — " 

"I  should  have  been  quite  a  fine 
woman  by  now — rosy  and  well-nourished 
— a  credit  to  the  establishment !  "  inter- 
rupts Joan,  with  a  laugh — a  real  ~bona  fide 
voluntary  laugh.  She  would  have  laughed 
had  she  been  by  herself,  with  no  one  to 
look  on,  at  the  idea  of  this  new  nostrum 
for  a  love-pain — flannel  waistcoats  for  a 
broken  heart !  "  Xo !  no !  " — (shaking  her 
head) — "  I  am  afraid  not !  I  am  afraid  I 
am  a  radical  constitutional  scarecrow  !  " 

"  I  declare  it  looks  as  if  we  starved 
you  1 "  pursues  Mrs.  Moberley,  fuming, 
and  eying  with  extreme  dissatisfaction 
her  niece's  languid,  willowy  figure,  and 
small  lily -pale  face. 

"  Do  you  think  that  change  of  air 
would  do  me  good  ? "  asks  Joan,  lifting 
her  heavy  eyes  to^  her  aunt's  large  and 
disturbed  countenance ;  "you  know  many 
doctors  think  it  a  sovereign  remedy ! — 
no,  I  am  not  joking ;  I  have  been  reflect- 
ing that  perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  better 
close  with  the  offer,  over  which  I  have 
been  so  long  demurring,  of  that  lady  in 

•shire ;   the  salary  is  certainly  very 


small — almost  invisibly  so"  (with  a  pale 
smile) — "  and  so  are  the  children,  it  seems ; 
probably  I  shall  not  be  much  more  than 
a  bonne,  but  everything  must  have  a  be- 
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ginning ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  nice, 
and — and — perhaps  this  air  is  too  keen 
for  me !  " 

"  "What  1  "  cries  Mrs,  Moberley,  stop- 
ping dead  short  in  her  occupation  of  softly 
and  slowly  chafing  her  spectacle-glasses 
with  her  pocket-handkerchief — "  what ! 
run  away  just  as  all  these  gay  doings  are 
coming  on  ? — such  doings  as,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Helmsley  will  not  see  again  for 
another  five- and- twenty  years — not  until " 
(with  a  laugh) — "  not  until  the  next  An- 
thony Wolf  erstan  comes  of  age !  " 

Joan  turns  her  head  away  sick  and 
shuddering.  Her  aunt's  words  seem  to 
have  opened  a  window  into  Wolferstan's 
future — a  window  through  which  she, 
standing  outside  in  the  cold — always  out- 
side in  the  cold — may  peep  and  see  his 
unshared  felicity,  the  warm  every-day 
human  bliss  of  which  she  will  make  no 
smallest  part.  It  is  a  moment  or  so  before 
she  can  master  her  voice.  Then  she  speaks : 

"  It  does  seem  a  pity,"  she  answers, 
tranquilly,  "  but  you  see  my  year  of 
mourning  is  not  ended  yet ;  I  should  be 
sorry  to  go  to  anything  very  gay  before 
that  had  expired ;  so  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation." 

"  Tour  year  of  mourning!"  repeats 
Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  withering  empha- 
sis;  "  who  ever  heard  of  shutting  one's 
self  up  a  whole  year  for  a  grandfather  ? 
•what  more  could  you  do,  pray,  if  he  had 
been  your  husband  ?^-well,  well !  "  (in  a 
voice  which  aims  at,  but  misses  an  indif- 
ferent and  impartial  candor  of  tone) ; 
"  well,  well  1  it  is  your  business,  not 
mine !  but  I  will  say  that,  of  late  days, 
everything  seems  to  have  turned  topsy- 
turvy !  it  is  not  one  here,  and  one  there ; 
but  all  the  gray  heads  are  on  the  green 
shoulders  1  when  I  was  your  age,  there 
would  not  have  been  much  need  to  dra- 
goon me  to  a  ball  I  " 

So  Joan  has  her  sad  will,  and  girds  up 
her  loins  once  more  to  breast  the  stormy 
waves  of  this  world's  troublesome  sea 
alone.  It  will  be  to  her  probably  a  harsher, 
rougher  world  than  has  been  that  small, 


slatternly,  yet  kindly  one,  to  whose  ten- 
der mercies  she  was  consigned  one  yellow 
April  evening,  now  nearly  nine  months 
ago.  And  yet  to  her  own  heart  she  says 
that  she  defies  any  new  nine  months  to 
bring  her  such  deep  and  varied  pain — 
such  pin-pricks  of  humiliation — such 
sword-thrusts  of  agony  as  the  last  nine 
months  have  done.  By  the  next  post 
she  signs  herself  away  into  bondage — 
bondage  certainly — though  what  degree 
or  manner  of  bondage  she  herself  hardly 
cares  to  speculate.  Pay  pitiful !  position 
menial  1  So  be  it.  The  only  thing  with 
regard  to  her  new  life,  that  seems  to  Miss 
Bering  of  the  least  account,  is,  that  the 
scene  of  it  should  be  laid  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  sound  of  Helmsley  church- 
bells.  "Whither? — nay — any  whither,  so 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Anthony's 
joy-bells. 

It  is  well  that  Joan  has  steeled  herself 
not  only  to  hear  but  to  pronounce  her 
late  lover's  name,  without  any  quiver  of 
eyelid,  flutter  of  color,  or  uncertainty  of 
voice  ;  for,  henceforward,  for  many  days, 
that  name  is  seldom  absent  for  five  min- 
utes together  from  one  or  other  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Portland  Villa  household. 
Colonel  "Wolferstan  and  his  betrothed 
divide  between  them  the  honor  of  form- 
ing the  staple  of  the  Moberley  talk.  Ev- 
ery half -hour  now  brings  some  fresh  and 
authentic  piece  of  information  on  the  all- 
engrossing  topic;  and  every  new  half- 
hour  contradicts  and  repudiates  its  pred- 
ecessor. 

"  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  next 
week !  "  "  It  is  not  to  take  place  for  six 
months!  "  "  The  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  "Westminster  Abbey  1 "  "  It  is 
to  be  performed  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square !  "  "  It  is  to  be  performed  by 
special  license  in  their  own  drawing- 
room  !  "  "  There  are  to  be  six  brides- 
maids in  veils  and  wreaths!"  "There 
are  to  be  twelve  bridesmaids  in  bonnets !  " 
"  There  are  to  be  no  bridesmaids  at  all !  " 
"  The  young  couple  are  to  live  with  the 
old  people  at  the  Abbey  I  "  "  The  young 
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couple  are  to  build  a  house  for  themselves 

on  the  "Wolferstan  estate  in shire!  " 

"The  young  couple  are  to  travel  for  a 
year !  "  "He  has  been  in  love  with  her 
for  ten  years!"  "They  were  betrothed 
in  their  cradles!"  "They  met  for  the 
first  time  last  autumn !  "  etc.,  etc. 

By-and-by  these  rumors  become  both 
fewer  and  more  harmonious.  They  con- 
tract and  shrink  into  the  following  com- 
pact body  of  certainties : 
•  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  a 
fortnight,  the  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  One 
right  reverend,  one  venerable,  and  two 
reverends,  are  to  tie  the  knot.  The  wed- 
ding-feast is  to  be  held  at  the  family  resi- 
dence in  Dover  Street.  Beeves  are  to 
die  and  ale-casks  to  be  broached  for  the 
regaling  of  the  day-laborers  and  cotters 
on  the  "Wolferstan  estate  on  the  wedding- 
day  ;  but  all  such  festivities  as  regard  the 
gentry,  tradespeople,  and  farmers,  are  to 
be  reserved  till  the  return  of  the  wedded 
lovers  from  their  honey-moon. 

Is  not  there  food  enough  here  for 
speculation,  for  hope,  for  joy  ?  The  days 
fly  past — Joan  counts  them  as  they  go. 
There  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in 
them,  yet  would  she  fain  weight  them 
with  lead.  To  every  setting  sun  she  bids 
good-by  with  a  sicker  heart.  On  every 
tardy  dawn  she  opens  more  unwilling 
eyes.  The  church-bells  have  already  be- 
gun to  practise  their  peals ;  every  even- 
ing she  can  hear  the  ringers  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  carillons. 

It  is  the  eve  of  the  wedding  now.  All 
day  the  rain  has  streamed  down  upon 
the  sloppy  earth;  all  Nature  is  of  the 
consistency  of  porridge.  Rain  pure  and 
simple,  rain  mixed  with  sleet,  rain  pure 
and  simple  again.  Joan  has  longed  with 
an  unutterable  longing  for  fresh  air,  for 
solitude,  for  the  sea — the  wrathy,  mas- 
terful, winter  sea — 

"  For  her  heart  was  heavy — oh  ! 
Heavy  was  her  heart ! " 

But  all  three  are  equally  unattainable. 
The  short,  dwarfed  day  is  drawing  in  now, 


and  she  stands  by  the  window  looking 
toward  the  west.  The  sun,  hidden  all 
day,  is  giving  one  puny  shadow  of  a  good- 
night smile  before  sinking  into  his  gray 
billow-bed ;  the  sun  which,  when  next 
he  waxes,  will  shine  upon  Anthony's  nup- 
tial pomp.  Mrs.  Moberley  has  drawn  up 
her  chair  to  the  window,  too,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  waning  light,  and,  with  spec- 
tacles astride  on  her  nose,  is  reading  aloud, 
in  short-winded  recitative,  the  Helmsley 
paper,  which  has  just  arrived: 

" '  For  the  information  of  our  fair 
readers  we  may  state  that  the  bride's 
dress  will  be  of  white  satin  trimmed  with 
Brussels  lace.  The  bridesmaids  will  be 
the  Lady  Alicia  Kerr  and  the  Lady  Mabel 
Kerr,  cousins  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
Honorable  Letitia  Wentworth  and  the 
Honorable  Susan  Wentworth,  cousins  of 
the  bride.  We  understand  that  the 
bridesmaids'  dresses  will  be  of  white 
poult  de  sole,  polonaises  of  white  damas- 
se,  trimmed  with  white  ostrich-feathers, 
white  Eubens  felt  hats  trimmed  with  os- 
trich-feathers. The  bridegroom's  best 
man  will  be  his  brother,  Mr.  Fulke  Wol- 
ferstan ! '  And  then  come  the  presents. 
Dear  me !  three  columns  of  them.  Why, 
there  must  be  over  two  hundred!  " 

"  Are  there  many  Helmsley  names  ? " 
asks  Bell,  looking  over  her  mother's 
shoulder  at  the  list  of  donors;  "I  wish 
that  we  had  given  something — any  trifle 
just  to  show  good-will — and  people  will 
be  sure  to  look  for  our  names ;  knowing 
on  what  intimate  terms  we  were  with 
him." 

"How  badly  they  print  these  things 
nowadays!"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  hold- 
ing the  paper  at  arm's  length  and  staring 
hard  at  it  through  her  spectacles. — "  Here, 
Joan,  you  are  doing  nothing — your  eyes 
are  younger  than  mine — read  us  aloud 
the  list  of  the  presents  1 " 

Joan  turns  heavily  away  from  the 
window,  and,  taking  the  paper  from  her 
aunt's  hand,  complies : 

" '  The  Marchioness  of  Caledon,  brace- 
let, gold  and  pearl ;  the  Countess  of  Dor- 
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set,  parure,  emeralds  and  diamonds ;  the 
Honorable  Lady  Landon,  pendant,  opals 
and  diamonds,'  "  and  so  on  for  three  col- 
umns. They  swim  before  her  eyes  now 
and  then — the  pendants,  the  tiaras,  the 
chatelaines,  the  etuis — but  she  holds  out 
gallantly  till  the  end,  till  the  tale,  begun 
so  gloriously  with-  a  marchioness  and  a 
bracelet,  dwindles  away  into  a  miss  and 
a  blotting-book. 

"  What  a  number  of  great  people  they 
seem  to  know  I  "  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  in 
a  respectful  voice  ;  "  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  never  guess  it  from  Anthony's 
conversation.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
heard  him  mention  a  member  of  the 
peerage  in  my  life !  " 

"  What  a  number  of  bracelets !  "  cries 
Bell,  with  an  envious  sigh.  "  How  many, 
Joan  ?  Count !  " 

Joan  complies. 

"  There  are  twenty-one  !  " 

"  She  may  put  on  a  fresh  one  every 
day  for  three  weeks  I  "  says  Bell,  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  ready-reckoner.  "  What 
luck  some  people  have  1 " 

"  And  how  many  lockets,  Joan  ?  "  asks 
Diana,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  framing  her  little  eager,  rosy  face 
with  her  dimpled  hands. 

Joan's  slender  finger  travels  up  the 
column  once  again. 

"  There  are  fourteen !  " 

^8>e  may  put  on  a  new  one  every 
day  for\a  fortnight ! "  says  Diana, 
drawing  a\ong  breath ;  "  and  then  they 
tell  you  tha\  happiness  is  equally  di- 
vided ! " 

"  But  has  the 'yidegroom  given  noth- 
ing ?  "  asks  Bell,  otiosity,  for  the  mo- 
ment, getting  the  better  of  envy ;  "  are 
you  sure  that  you  have  missed  nothing, 
Joan?  he  must  surely  haVB  contributed 
something  handsome ! " 

"Has  not  he  contributed  himself?" 
asks  Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  jolly  }auih  ; 
"  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  well  have 
contributed  anything  handsomer!  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  that  that  is  enough  !  " 
Joan  lays  down  the  paper,  shivering 


a  little.     Enough  ? — yes,  enough  in  all 
conscience ! 

Wolferstan's  wedding-day  has  come. 
No  longer  coming,  it  has  come.  It  is  here. 
No  more  need  Joan's  eyes  grudgingly 
watch  the  breaking  of  each  new  dawn ; 
no  more  need  her  sad  wishes  try  to  delay 
the  fall  of  each  new  night.  Dread  is  no 
more,  for  the  dreaded  has  arrived.  And 
Joan  is  still  at  Portland  Villa.  Fate, 
after  all,  will  not  spare  her  the  hearing 
of  Anthony's  wedding-chimes.  At  the 
last  moment  her  employer  has  put  her 
off,  intimating  that  she  will  not  require 
her  to  enter  upon  her  duties  till  after  the 
expiration  of  another  month.  So  Joan 
stays. 

In  the  relations  between  masters  and 
servants,  it  is  the  servants  who  can  dic- 
tate terms,  and  the  masters  who  must 
come  into  them.  Nowadays,  he  or  she 
who  neglects  to  obey  his  or  her  cook's 
lightest  whim,  may,  in  all  likelihood,  go 
cookless  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  but 
in  the  education  -  market  matters  are 
widely  different.  In  the  latter  the  sup- 
ply is  as  immensely  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand as  in  the  former  the  demand  is  in 
excess  of  the  supply. 

Anthony's  wedding-day  has  come. 
Neither  God  nor  man  has  stepped  in  to 
prevent  it ;  and  the  sun,  which  for  a 
fortnight  past  has  shone  for  neither  king 
nor  tinker,  shines  for  him.  The  sun  and 
Anthony  were  always  friends.  Almost 
all  Joan's  recollections  of  him  are  mixed 
with  fair  weather  and  sunshine.  She 
has  opened  her  window  that  looks  to  the 
dim-red  east.  She  herself  has  sunk  down 
on  her  knees  beside  the  poor  bed,  with 
arms  outflung  over  the  worn  counter- 
pane and  ruffled  brown  head  down  sunk 
upon  them. 

"  Oh,  love  !  love !  "  she  says,  with  an 
exceeding  bitter  cry  ;  "  God  give  you 
fair  weather  always !  God  save  you  from 
pain  like  this !  God  lift  you  to  the  higher 
life ! " 

The  tears  rush  in  hot  salt  plenty  to 
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her  eyes,  but  she  commands  them  back. 
To-day  of  all  days,  God  wot,  she  must  be 
dry-eyed  and  merry.  Throughout  the 
morning  an  electrical  river  of  excitement 
seems  to  be  running  in  the  Moberleys' 
veins.  Employment  of  any  sort  seems 
impossible  to  them,  nor  do  they  attempt 
any.  With  eyes  turned  alternately  to 
the  clock,  and  to  the  prayer-books  opened 
at  the  marriage-service,  on  their  laps, 
Mrs.  Moberley  and  Bell  (for  Diana  is,  for 
the  most  part,  quiescent)  follow  the  bri- 
dal party  step  by  step,  through  the  pro- 
gramme announced  by  the  Helmsley  jour- 
nal. 

"  They  must  have  reached  the  church 
by  now,  Bell ! — how  many  carriages,  I 
wonder  ?  nearly  all  private  ones,  I  dare 
say  ? " 

"  They  must  be  arranged  before  the 
altar  now ;  I  hope  the  bridegroom  has 
not  forgotten  the  ring." 

"  As  likely  as  not  this  very  minute 
she  is  saying,  '  I  will ; '  I  hope  she  speaks 
up — I  do  like  a  bride  to  speak  up." 

"  I  can  almost  hear  him  say,  '  I,  An- 
thony, take  thee,  Lalage  ! '  Dear  me  ! 
what  lovely  names ! — and  they  go  so  well 
together."  After  a  while :  "  We  ought 
to  hear  the  bells  soon !  they  were  to  tel- 
egraph down  the  moment  it  was  over,  so 
that  they  might  strike  up  here  at  once  I ' 

Bell  has  opened  the  window  in  order 
the  better  to  hear.  The  crisp  air  comes 
in  with  a  cold  rush,  but  who  can  be  cold 
to-day? 

"  It  is  one  o'clock ! "  cries  Bell,  with 
a  lengthening  face  ;  "I  cannot  account 
for  it ! — can  anything  have  happened — 
anything  at  the  last  moment  to  prevent 
it?" 

At  her  words  Joan's  sick  heart  gives 
a  great  bound  ;  and  the  foolish  carnation 
color  rushes  to  her  lily  cheeks.  Is  it  just 
possible  ? — it  is  not  likely — nothing  is  less 
likely — but  still  such  things  have  hap- 
pened !  As  she  so  thinks,  pushing  away 
and  yet  involuntarily  fostering  the  ex- 
quisite mad  hope,  the  listeners'  strained 
ears  are  suddenly  smitten  by  a  sharp  and 


merry  noise ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the  whole 
air  is  full  of  the  clangor  of  a  resonant 
din :  all  the  joy-bells  from  the  three 
church-towers  shaking  out  their  trium- 
phant music — that,  when  most  joyous,  is 
yet  sad — on  the  ready  wind. 

"  It  is  all  right !  "  cries  Bell,  in  a  tone 
of  rapturous  relief,  drawing  a  long  breath ; 
"  I  declare  the  suspense  was  beginning  to 
make  me  feel  quite  hysterical !  " 

"  It  is  a  faitaccomply  !  "  says  Mrs. 
Moberley,  solemnly,  making  one  long  Eng- 
lish word  out  of  the  two  French  ones ; 
"  Anthony  is  a  married  man ! — not  all  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  can 
set  Humpty  Dumpty  up  again ! — Why, 
Joan,  though  yon  kept  so  quiet,  I  believe 
you  were  as  excited  as  any  of  us ;  why, 
child,  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet !  " 

"  Am  I  not  always  white  ?  "  asks  Joan, 
in  a  tone  of  angry  and  impatient  agony, 
for  indeed  her  cup  is  over  -  full ;  "  O 
Aunt  Moberley,  if  you  would  but  make 
up  your  mind  that  I  am  always  white !  " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THUS  Wolferstan  is  wed.  The  Helms- 
ley  Courier  devotes  three  columns  to  the 
describing  of  his  and  his  wife's  deport- 
ment on  the  occasion;  of  how  they  were 
clad,  who  wed  them,  and  who  looked  on. 
The  Morning  Post,  the  Court  Journal, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  papers,  have  also 
each  and  all  something  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  all  these  notices  Joan  has  to 
read  aloud  to  her  aunt,  and  does  so  read 
them,  with  an  unfaltering  voice,  and, 
where  it  appears  seemly  and  probable 
that  she  should  do  so,  makes  comments 
on  them.  But  the  wedding  is  now  de- 
posed from  its  supremacy  of  interest.  The 
past  has  ever  few  courtiers  in  comparison 
with  the  future.  The  honey-moon  is 
drawing  toward  its  close,  and  Joan  is  still 
at  Portland  Villa.  Each  day  her  hope 
of  escaping  before  the  dreaded  epoch  of 
Wolf erstan's  return  has  grown  more  sick- 
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ly ;  now  it  is  dead.  She  has  heard  his 
wedding  -  bells.  For  days  after  they 
ceased  pealing  she  hears  them  still.  Some- 
times she  hears  them  now  at  the  deadest 
hour  of  night  deafening  her  ears.  She 
has  heard,  and  now  Fate  wills  that  she 
shall  also  see. 

The  day  finally  decided  upon  for  her 
departure  is — oh,  irony  of  destiny  1 — the 
one  after  that  fixed  for  the  bride-people's 
return,  and  the  fancy  ball  which  is  to  grace 
it,  instead  of,  as  she  had  ardently  prayed, 
the  one  before.  Our  eye  speaks  much 
more  loudly  and  distinctly  to  us  than 
does  our  ear.  It  seems  to  Joan  that  what 
she  has  already  endured  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  she  will  suffer  when  see- 
ing with  bodily  eyes  that  felicity  of  which 
she  yet  already  knows. 

The  honey-moon  nears  its  end ;  it  is 
to  be  literally  only  a  moon.  The  young 
people  are  to  be  allowed  no  margin ;  they 
are  to  be  strictly  tied  down  to  their  four 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
to  make  their  triumphant  entry  into  their 
paternal  home.  They  are  to  be  dragged 
from  the  station  by  their  tenants  (oh, 
most  trist  and  humiliating  of  compli- 
ments !  the  apprehension  of  which  must, 
I  think,  deter  many  an  eldest  son  from 
marrying,  or,  at  least,  from  ever  bringing 
home  his  bride).  Flags  are  to  wave  for 
them,  arches  are  to  tower  above  them, 
party-colored  poles  to  rise  to  their  glory, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Abbey-doors  are  to 
be  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  so  great  a 
crowd  as  even  its  wide  rooms  will  scarce- 
ly contain ;  a  crowd  embracing  everything 
with  the  slenderest  claims  to  gentility  in 
all  the  country  round,  and  in  Helmsley 
itself. 

"  A  regular  popularity  affair,"  says 
Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  slightly  discontent- 
ed accent.  "  A  sort  of  thing  that  it  is 
no  kind  of  compliment  to  be  asked  to ! 
everybody  is  asked — highturns,  tightums, 
scrubs !  " 

"Scrubs,  at  all  events,  we  will  hope," 
says  Diana,  with  a  dry  smile,  "else  our 
chance  is  but  small." 


It  is  nearing  rapidly  now.  Every  mil- 
liner and  seamstress  in  Helmsley  is  work- 
ing double  tides ;  for  this  is  no  common 
ball,  for  which  the  purchase  of  a  few  yards 
of  tulle  or  tarlatan  will  fit  you,  but  a 
fancy  ball — rigorously  fancy,  to  which 
you  must  come  travestied,  or  not  come 
at  all.  The  problem  which  is  employing 
the  brains  of  all  Helmsley — the  maximum 
of  magnificence  and  originality  with  the 
minimum  of  expense — is  taxing  the  wits 
of  the  artless  family  at  Portland  Villa, 
perhaps  more  severely  than  any  other  in 
the  country-side. 

In  the  case  of  Arabella,  indeed,  there 
is  no  difficulty.  It  has  not  taken  her  two 
seconds  to  decide  upon  the  character  she 
will  personate.  She  will  be  a  mvandttre, 
and  is  already  reveling,  by  anticipation, 
in  the  glories  of  her  warlike  jacket,  pert 
cap,  and  little  barrel.  For  one  evening 
she  may  be  almost  mistaken  for  a  soldier. 
Diana's  heart  has  at  first  seriously  leaned 
toward  a  like  costume,  but  out  of  this  in- 
clination Joan  has  succeeded  in  coaxing 
her. 

"  They  do  not  admit  uniforms !  "  says 
Micky,  in  a  grumbling  tone,  as  he  sits 
sucking  the  top  of  his  stick  and  staring 
into  the  fire.  "  A  great  mistake ;  a  uni- 
form goes  everywhere." 

"  You  can  easily  evade  it  by  going  as 
a  boiled  lobster,"  cries  Diana,  with  levity, 
but  Mr.  Brand  does  not  laugh. 

"  I  thought  of  going  as  the  master  of 
Ravenswood,"  he  continues,  in  a  com- 
plaining tone — "a  very  effective  dress,  I 
am  told  ;  but  there  is  a  rumor  that  Wol- 
f  erstan  himself  has  adopted  it.  It  would 
not  do  to  clash  with  the  bridegroom,  I 
suppose,  so  now  I  am  at  sea  again." 

"  Shake  hands,  then,"  says  Mrs.  Mo- 
berley, holding  out  a  plump  hand  across 
the  hearth  to  him,  "for  so  am  I.  "We 
have  all  been  racking  our  brains  to  find 
some  character  that  will  suit  a  stout  fig- 
ure. There  must  have  been  stout  people 
in  the  world  before  me"  (laughing) — 
"  but  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of  us,  think 
of  any.". 
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"I  shall  be  Mother  Hubbard,"  cries 
Diana,  gayly,  sitting  down  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  drawing  Mr.  Brown  toward  her, 
Mr.  Brown  half  asleep,  and,  consequently, 
rather  short  in  the  temper — "I  shall  be 
Mother  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Brown  shall  be 
my  dog ! — Do  you  hear,  Joan?  Mr.  Brown 
is  going  to  the  fancy  ball  as  Mother  Hub- 
bard's  dog,  so  please  make  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  him  at  once." 

"The  Black  Prince!  the  Douglas! 
Coaur  de  Lion  I  "  says  Micky,  over,  in  a 
monotonous  undertone  to  himself,  as  his 
eye  still  tries  to  wrest  some  inspiration 
from  the  fire's  heart.  "  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  be  Oceur  de  Lion — I  do  not  think 
that  there  will  be  another — I  shall  be  the 
only  one." 

"Why  need  you  be  a  king  or  a  big- 
wig of  any  kind  ?  "  asks  Diana,  bluntly, 
still  framing  with  her  hands  Mr.  Brown's 
deeply  unwilling  face,  and  bringing  his 
wrinkles  into  unnatural  and  monstrous 
prominence.  "  "Why  cannot  you  be  some- 
thing ridiculous  ?  It  would  be  so  much 
more  amusing!  I  always  like  the  idea 
of  the  clergyman,  who  went  to  a  fancy 
ball  in  full  canonicals,  with  his  curate 
after  him  as  Beelzebub.  You  are  not  a 
curate,  but  why  should  not  you  be  Beel- 
zebub ? " 

But  this  suggestion  finds  no  manner 
of  favor  in  Mr.  Brand's  eyes. 

Indecision  is  at  an  end  now,  at  all 
events.  Last  stitches  are  being  set,  cos- 
tumes tremblingly  tried  on  and  final  alter- 
ations made — for  the  fateful  day  has 
come.  The  arches  are  complete  to  the 
last  leaf — shining  evergreen  and  varnished 
holly — they  stride  across  street  and  road. 
The  show  school-child  has  been  armed 
with  her  bouquet.  The  big  cardboard 
"  Welcomes  !  "  and  "  Health  and  Happi- 
nesses! "  have  all  been  pasted  on  their 
red  cloth,  and  set  up  over  the  lodge-gates 
to  give  their  staring  greeting.  The  train 
by  which  the  bridal  couple  are  to  arrive 
reaches  Helmsley  at  2  p.  M.  Long  before 
that  hour  the  Misses  Moberley,  under  the 


escort  of  Micky,  have  set  off  for  the  town, 
so  as  to  be  in  ample  time  to  witness  the 
expected  entry. 

From  this  ordeal  Joan  is  saved  by  an 
unexpected  stroke  of  luck.  Fate,  unkind 
so  long,  is  kind  at  last,  and  sends  her  a 
heavy,  unmistakable  cold — a  cold  about 
which  there  is  no  malingering,  and  in 
which  the  most  skeptical  cannot  refuse 
to  believe.  Perhaps  she  is  not  very  much 
the  gainer,  after  all.  She  will  not  thereby 
escape  the  sight  of  Anthony,  for  does 
not  the  cortege  pass  the  very  gate  of 
Portland  Villa?  and  to  refuse  to  look  out 
at  it  would  be  at  once  to  confess  that 
very  secret  which  she  has  been  guarding 
so  long,  so  jealously,  and  with  such  infi- 
nite pains. 

Mrs.  Moberley  and  Joan  remained  be- 
hind, but  though  her  daughters  have  gone 
and  she  has  staid,  yet  is  Mrs.  Mober- 
ley's  excitement  no  whit  inferior  to  theirs. 
She  is  up  and  down  twenty  times  in  a 
minute,  from  door  to  window,  from  win- 
dow to  door,  and  when  the  hour  draws 
nigh  at  which  the  cortege  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  appear — she  even  goes  a 
step  farther,  and  passes  out  into  the  road, 
where  she  stands,  with  hand  shading  her 
eyes,  while  the  winter  wind  coldly  frolics 
with  her  cap-lappets—gazing  eagerly  at 
the  turn  of  the  road  which  is  to  give  to 
view  the  desired  equipage.  But,  gaze  as 
she  may,  no  such  equipage  appears.  The 
time  goes  by,  and  Mrs.  Moberley's  hopes 
decline  through  the  several  degrees  of 
confident  expectation  and  doubt,  till,  at 
last,  they  reach  the  nadir  of  despair. 

"  There  must  have  been  an  accident !  " 
she  says,  while  her  jovial  round  face  pales 
and  lengthens.  "I  declare  I  am  quite 
upset — there  must  have  been  an  accident 
to  the  train !  " 

"  Joan  is  trembling  all  over  like  a  leaf. 
The  strain  all  the  morning  has  been  al- 
most more  than  she  can  bear.  The  ne- 
cessity for  making  light,  cheerful,  and  in- 
terested answers  to  her  aunt's  foolish 
and  incessant  questions  and  ejaculations 
has  tried  her  strength  to  its  very  outside 
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limit.  By  this  time  she  can  no  longer 
manage  her  voice,  and  "I  hope  not' 
I  hope  not!"  in  a  very  low  key,  is  all  she 
can  say. 

By-and-by,  the  girls  coming  bustling 
in  again,  with  faces  reddened  by  exercise 
and  triumph,  brimming  over  with  spirits 
and  excitement,  sufficiently  prove  that 
there  has  been  no  catastrophe  or  contre- 
temps. They  are  both  talking  at  once, 
and  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices  ;  but 
Bell's,  being  the  stronger  organ,  drowns 
and  effaces  her  sister's  weaker  one. 

"  We  had  the  best  possible  view !  " 
she  cries,  exultantly ;  "  I  could  not  have 
wished  for  a  better;  I  was  as  close  to 
them  as  I  am  to  you ;  I  could  have  put 
out  my  hand  and  touched  the  carriage  ; 
the  town  was  so  gay  —  you  would  not 
have  known  it — flags  out  of  every  win- 
dow— quite  like  fairy-land !  " 

She  stops  for  a  moment,  out  of  breath ; 
but  instantly  resumes — afraid,  perhaps, 
of  Diana's  usurping  the  speakership  : 

"  The  carriage  came  along  High  Street 
at  a  foot's  pace,  and  there  they  were 
bowing  right  and  left,  quite  like  roy- 
alty 1  " 

"They,  indeed!  "  cries  Diana,  ironi- 
cally; "she  was  waggling  her  head  like 
a  mandarin,  it  is  true  ;  but  he — he  scarce- 
ly stirred,  except  to  take  off  his  hat  to 
one  or  two  people  that  he  knew !  He 
leaned  back,  looking  as  white  as  death, 
and  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes !  " 

"  But  why  did  not  they  come  past 
here  ?  "  inquires  Mrs.  Moberley,  raising 
her  voice,  resolute  to  outscream  her 
daughters,  and  have  her  question  an- 
swered at  any  price ;  u  they  have  never 
passed  by  us  at  all — have  they,  Joan  ?  I 
never  was  so  disappointed  in  my  life !  no 
more  was  Joan !  " 

Arabella  shrugs  her  shoulders.  "  It 
was  a  whim  of  his !  nobody  could  ac- 
count for  it ;  he  would  have  them  go  to 
the  West  Lodge  instead :  it  put  the  peo- 
ple out  a  good  deal,  as  it  is  half  a  mile 
farther  out  of  the  way ;  and,  of  course, 


as  they  were  not  expected,  there  were 
no  arches  or  anything  there ;  but  he 
would  have  it  so!  I  cannot  think  what 
possessed  him  1  " 

"Dear  me!  how  odd!"  says  Mrs. 
Moberley,  in  a  tone  of  curious  reflection  ; 
"  I  hope  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
about  his  head  I  I  hope  he  is  not  going 
like  his  father,  poor  old  gentleman  1  " 

Joan  has  turned  away  to  the  window ; 
her  heart  beating  hard  and  quick.  It  is 
contracted  by  an  agony  of  pain,  that  is 
yet  tinged  by  a  most  bitter  joy.  He  has 
at  least  enough  feeling  for  her  left  to 
make  him  unwilling  to  display  his  new 
felicity  right  under  her  aching  eyes. 

The  evening  has  come  now  ;  the  even- 
ing, whose  closing  in  has  been  so  eagerly 
watched.  The  hour  at  which  the  Abbey- 
doors  are  to  be  thrown  open  has  arrived  ; 
the  guests  are  flocking  in.  Already  the 
road  is  full  of  carriages — carriages  going 
— carriages  returning.  Gayly  their  red 
lamps  shine  through  the  black  night. 
The  Moberleys  are  in  the  very  act  of  de- 
parture. For  ten  minutes  Joan  has  been 
on  her  knees ;  putting  in  last  stitches, 
and  important  pins,  and  doing  crowning 
acts  of  embellishment ;  whispering  also 
hopes,  and  soothing  misgivings  where 
there  are  any  to  be  soothed.  In  Miss 
Moberley's  case  there  are  none.  Fully 
equipped  in  scarlet  jacket,  gold-lace,  and 
short  petticoats ;  with  her  barrel  on  her 
back,  and  her  cap  set  well  on  one  side 
upon  her  large  head,  she  is  enjoying  such 
a  happy  confidence  that  she  is  represent- 
ing the  character  she  has  undertaken  to 
personate  with  glory  and  fidelity,  that 
no  adverse  criticisms  —  were  any  such 
forthcoming — could  have  power  to  move 
her  from  her  blest  complacence.  But  Di- 
ana, as  Bo-peep,  is  reveling  in  no  such 
resolute  self-satisfaction.  She  has  been 
unable  to  enact  the  part  of  Mother  Hub- 
bard,  after  all ;  as,  at  the  last  moment, 
Mr.  Brown  refuses  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  Mother  Hubbard's  dog.  She 
has,  therefore,  at  Joan's  persuasion,  cho- 
sen the  part  of  Bo-peep  instead. 
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At  the  present  moment,  Joan  is  stand- 
ing beside  her  cousin,  firmly  fastening  on 
her  blond  head  a  dainty  straw  hat,  cun- 
ningly rose-wreathed ;  such  a  hat  as  tra- 
dition has  always  connected  with  the 
memory  of  the  lady  who  lost  her  sheep. 
Joan,  indeed,  is  eying  the  whole  of  Bo- 
peep  with  something  of  a  parent's  or 
creator's  pride ;  for  is  not  the  hat — are 
not  the  cherry-colored  petticoat  and  the 
flowered  chintz  sacque — the  work  of  her 
own  fingers  and  brains  ? 

u  There !  "  she  cries,  in  a  voice  of  soft 
and  kindly  triumph ;  "I  defy  any  Bo- 
peep  to  beat  mine !  Come  and  look  at 
yourself,  Di !  "  She  leads  the  shy,  pleased 
girl  before  the  glass,  and  they  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  eyes  of  both  fixed  upon 
Diana's  image;  the  tall,  pale  royal  lily, 
and  the  little  blushing  hedge-rose. 

Joan  has  spoken  truth.  Any  impos- 
ing or  pretentious  costume — La  Valliere, 
Marquise,  Marie  Stuart  —  would  have 
crushed  Diana  into  insignificance ;  but,  as 
little  Bo-peep,  with  great  shy  eyes,  with 
round  pink-velvet  cheeks,  dewy  red  lips, 
and  a  woolly  lamb,  that  on  extreme  press- 
ure, gives  utterance  to  real  "  Baas,"  un- 
der her  arm,  she  is  charming.  As  to  the 
lamb,  that  spurious  animal  has  filled  the 
breasts  of  the  dogs  with  feelings  of  alter- 
nate amazement,  bitter  indignation,  and 
awe. 

Mrs.  Moberley  has  finally  decided 
upon  the  character  of  the  Queen  of  She- 
ba ;  a  character  which  gives  indeed  an 
idea  of  vague  magnificence,  but  ties  one 
down  to  no  minutiae  of  detail.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  was  undoubtedly  hand- 
somely dressed ;  and  it  is  also  equally  be- 
yond doubt  that,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  her  costume 
with  any  attempt  at  accuracy.  She  may 
have  worn  a  red-velvet  gown,  something 
tight  for  her  queenly  charms,  and  a 
large  blond  cap  variously  flowered,  and 
whence  a  bird-of -paradise  plume — gener- 
ously lent  by  Diana  for  the  occasion — 
waves  superb  but  irrelevant.  She  may 
and  she  may  not.  History  is  silent. 


Micky  Brand — he  is  to  escort  them  or 
"  beau"  them,  as  Mrs.  Moberley  words  it 
—  has  kept  to  his  last-expressed  inten- 
tion ;  and,  five  minutes  ago,  entered  the 
room — no  longer  as  Micky  Brand  of  the 
170th  foot — but  as  the  dauntless  Plantag- 
enet — Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart :  a  gilt 
and  pasteboard  crown,  majestic  but  inse- 
cure, since  it  will  veer  to  one  side,  binds 
his  brows :  enormous  white-cotton  stock- 
ings case  and  define  his  stout  limbs  from 
ankle  to  waist :  a  regal  mantle  of  cotton 
velvet  drapes  his  person,  and  three  large 
gold  lions,  ramp  mightily  up  his  broad 
back. 

They  are  off  now ;  the  Queen  of  She- 
ba, Coaur  de  Lion,  vivandttre,  and  Bo- 
peep.  Joan  has  seen  and  heard  the  last 
of  them ;  the  last  of  Diana,  driving  the 
dogs  to  a  final  frenzy  of  wrathful  curios- 
ity, by  making  her  lamb  give  one  last  im- 
probable, unlambJike  squeak;  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  cursing  and  resettling  his  dia- 
dem, which  he  has  inadvertently  bumped 
against  the  fly-roof;  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  screaming  out  some  last,  forgotten 
directions,  to  keep  the  fire  up,  and  not 
let  the  dogs  get  to  the  cold  meat ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THEY,  are  gone  now ;  and  Joan,  hav- 
ing shut  the  door  after  them,  reenters  the 
empty  drawing-room,  and,  having  stirred 
the  fire  from  red  repose  into  cheerful  ac- 
tivity, stands  leaning  one  elbow  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  poising  one  foot  on 
the  warm  fender.  Her  reflections  begin 
with  a  laugh.  She  laughs  out  loud  at  the 
recollection  of  the  back  view  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  arming  the  Queen  of  Sheba  down 
the  narrow  passage;  and  of  the  care 
with  which  he  tucked  his  lions  under  him 
in  the  fly.  She  may  laugh  as  loud  as  she 
pleases,  or  weep,  or  shout,  or  whoop,  or 
make  any  other  vociferous  noise  for 
which  she  feels  inclined ;  for  there  is  not 
a  single  soul  in  the  house  to  hear  her. 
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Besides  the  dogs,  there  is  no  living  creat- 
ure within  the  walls  but  herself.  The 
servants  are  every  one  gone  to  see  the 
ball.  Joan  has  resolutely  declined  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  them,  and  has  expressed  her  en- 
tire willingness  to  keep  house  for  one 
night,  alone. 

After  all,  what  danger  is  there?  At 
the  most  favorable  time  Portland  Villa 
does  not  give  the  idea  of  an  abode  that 
would  very  richly  reward  a  burglarious 
attempt ;  and  to-night  of  all  nights,  with 
the  whole  neighborhood  awake  and  astir 
— with  the  road  full  of  carriages,  voices, 
people — there  is,  if  possible,  less  peril  than 
ever.  The  hall-door  is  locked  and  chained. 
The  garden-door,  it  is  true,  is  neither ;  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  the  lock,  like 
most  things  at  Portland  Villa,  is  broken ; 
but  who  would  think  of  choosing  that 
mode  of  entry? 

Fear  is  certainly  the  last  emotion  that 
is  in  Miss  Bering's  thoughts,  as,  abandon- 
ing her  standing  posture,  she  sinks  into 
Mrs.  Moberley's  arm-chair  and  plunges 
herself  into  reflection.  The  fire  is  warm 
and  soothing,  and  the  chair  fairly  com- 
fortable ;  yet  she  feels  no  inclination  for 
sleep.  Her  mind  is  too  alert  and  astir. 
To-morrow  opens  a  new  chapter  of  her 
history ;  to-morrow  she  travels  away  to 
her  new  home.  But  the  future  engages 
her  but  little.  There  will  be  no  pleasure 
in  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  go  prematurely 
to  meet  pain.  Suffering  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be ;  but,  if  the  same  in  degree, 
it  will  at  least  be  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  she  has,  of  late,  been  enduring. 
At  least  this  weary  double  life  will  be  at 
an  end ;  this  outside  cheerfulness  and  in- 
ward desolation,  these  outside  smiles  and 
inward  tears.  If  her  spirits  droop  now, 
none  will  ask  why ;  if  she  is  silent,  no  one 
will  offer  her  ,a  penny  for  her  thoughts ; 
as  has  ever  been  the  officious  and  tyran- 
nical custom  at  Portland  Villa. 

But  it  is  the  past  and  the  present  that 
chiefly  form  the  matter  of  her  medita- 
tions ;  the  past,  over  which  now  a  steady 


glory  of  broad  even  sunshine  seems  to 
have  settled  down,  though  at  the  time 
many  a  traveling  cloud  darkened  the  land- 
scape— many  a  shower  wetted  it;  but  now 
— in  her  heart  it  is  laid  up  all  in  pure  gold. 
A  past  that  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
all  of  Anthony! — either  of  happily  ex- 
pecting Anthony,  of  joyfully  holding  him 
company,  or  of  softly  recollecting  him. 
And  the  present.  After  all,  the  present 
binds  us  with  stronger  chains  than  does 
either  his  dead  brother  or  his  unborn  one. 
Longer — far  longer  than  did  either  the 
past  or  the  future,  the  now  holds  her  in 
its  bitter  clasp.  After  all,  she  might  aa 
well  have  gone  to  the  ball;  for,  almost 
as  plainly  as  if  she  were  there,  does  she 
hear  the  merry  band — the  musicians — 
scraping,  squeaking,  twanging.  Almost 
as  distinctly  as  if  she  were  whirling  with 
them  does  she  see  the  incongruous  gay 
crowd,  whirling,  flying,  jostling,  prancing, 
shambling  round;  and  above  the  lower 
throng  she  sees,  too,  her  love's  high  head 
— that  head  that  neither  grief  nor  shame 
has  ever  bowed — held  well  aloft ;  she  sees 
the  flashing  of  his  broad  proud  eye,  and 
the  good-humor  of  his  sunshiny  smile. 
She  closes  her  eyes  the  better  to  see  him. 

The  night  is  wearing  on  apace.  A 
while  ago  the  hospital-clock's  staid  voice 
told  the  hour  of  one.  It  must  be  half  an 
hour  since  she  took  the  dogs  to  bed  in 
the  kitchen,  since  she  saw  them  all  turn 
an  innumerable  number  of  unnecessary 
times  before  finally  snuggling  comforta- 
bly, nose  to  tail,  each  in  his  separate  bas- 
ket. She  has  kissed  each  of  their  baggy 
black  cheeks — Mr.  Brown's  last  as  being 
dearest — and  has  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

As  she  passed  the  unshuttered  passage 
window,  she  looked  out.  A  mirk  winter 
night,  though  it  is  mid-February,  and 
snowing  hard.  Poor  coachmen!  poor 
horses !  The  gas  is  out :  nor  is  there  any 
light  in  the  drawing-room  but  what  the 
fire  gives ;  and  it  is  not  at  a  blazing,  active 
stage,  but  has  sunk  to  a  sleepy,  passive  red 
rest.  She  is  leaning  forward  now  in  her 
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chair  with  hands  spread  toward  the 
warmth,  and  eyes  idly  gazing  at  the  odd 
little  fire-hills,  fire-valleys,  fire-gulfs  be- 
fore her,  when  her  ear  is  suddenly  hit  by 
a  small  but  certain  noise.  The  road  out- 
side is,  for  a  while,  almost  as  quiet  as  on 
an  ordinary  night ;  for  all  the  guests  have 
long  arrived,  and  none  have  yet  begun  to 
depart.  One  grows  very  familiar  with  the 
noises  of  a  house  in  which  one  has  spent 
nine  months;  one  can  distinguish  with 
nicety  between  the  tones  of  voice  of  each 
bell,  each  door-hinge,  each  door-handle. 
"Were  it  not  so  'grossly  improbable — were 
it  mid-day  instead  of  midnight,  she  would 
say  that  that  noise  was  made  by  the  lift- 
ing of  the  latch  of  the  garden-door. 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  she  says  to  herself 
chidingly ;  "who  were  ever  known  to  sit 
by  themselves  at  dead  of  night,  withoxit 
hearing  some  unexplained  sound  to  set 
their  nerves  tingling  ?  " 

But  all  the  same,  her  whole  soul  and 
life  seem  to  have  suddenly  passed  into  her 
ears.  And  they  have  not  deceived  her. 
.  There  is  no  mistake  now ;  there  is  the 
undeniable  sound  of  a  step  in  the  passage 
outside — a  step  which,  on  reaching  the 
drawing-room  door,  has  paused.  Outside 
that  door  there  is  an  unknown,  unshaped 
something ;  and  with  that  something  she 
is  tete-d-tete. 

Too  terrified  to  change  her  position  by 
one  hair's-breadth,  she  sits ;  still  holding 
her  hands  to  the  fire  with  wide  eyes,  tense- 
ly-strained ears,  and  a  heart  that  seems  as 
if  it  would  leap  through  her  gown.  As 
she  so  paralyzedly  sits,  the  door  opens 
softly — opens  —  opens — (oh,  if  it  would 
but  open  more  quickly!)  —  and  in  the 
aperture  appears,  indistinctly  seen,  fire- 
light-freaked and  shadow-blurred,  the 
figure  of  a  tall  man,  huddled  in  a  cloak ; 
the  figure — and  also  the  face  1  But  whose 
face  ?  Great  God  !  is  she  awake  ?  it  is 
"Wolferstan's !  At  first  she  has  no  other 
thought  than  that  either  it  is  one  of  those 
solid-seeming  and  vivid  optical  delusions 
which  sometimes,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
have  been  known  to  mislead  people  of 


clear  heads  and  sound  wits,  or  that  it  is 
his  wraith — his  double — which  she,  by 
eager  and  continuous  thinking  of  him, 
has  evoked. 

But  as  he  advances  farther  into  the 
room ;  as  she  hears  his  footsteps,  sub- 
stantial and  real ;  as  the  fire,  giving  one 
sudden  up-leap,  as  if  it,  too,  were  aston- 
ied,  plays  upon  his  face  —  she  realizes 
that  it  is  indeed  Anthony !  But  what, 
in  Heaven's  name,  is  he  doing  here  ? 
Has  he  lost  his  wits?  And  is  this  the 
brave,  gay  bridegroom  that  she  has  been 
imaging — this  slouching  man;  with  snow- 
flakes  lying  thickly  on  shoulders  and  hair; 
with  miserable  gray  eyes  sullen  and  sunk, 
and  hollow,  pale  cheeks — that  is  gazing 
at  her  with  such  a  dumb  fixity  ? 

She  has  sprung  to  her  feet,  now  that 
the  spell  of  the  unknown  and  the  super- 
natural no  longer  binds  her ;  and,  retreat- 
ing a  step  or  two,  stands  grasping  con- 
vulsively the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady 
herself.  In  utter  dumbness  they  stand 
staring  at  each  other  for  a  hundred  pulse- 
beats. 

Joan  could  not  speak  if  you  were  to 
promise  her  a  kingdom  for  each  word ! 
But,  though  she  cannot  speak,  she  stretches 
out  her  trembling  right  hand,  and,  with  a 
wordless  gesture,  motions  to  the  door, 
bidding  him  depart. 

"  What !  "  he  says,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per ;  "  you  will  not  speak  to  me !  you 
wave  me  silently  away,  as  if  I  were  a  too 
importunate  beggar !'" 

His  words  seemed  to  give  her  back,  in 
some  degree,  the  power  of  speech. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  she  says,  in  a  low, 
uncertain  voice,  full  of  horror  and  pain  ; 
"  have  you  lost  your  wits  ?  What  brings 
you  here  ? " 

"  What  brings  me  here  ? "  he  repeats, 
slowly,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head  with 
a  dazed  gesture.  "  I — I — do  not  know  ! 
— I  had  no  thought  of  coming!  They 
told  me  that  you  were  all  alone  here — all 
alone !  but  I  did  not  mean  to  come !  My 
only  thought  was  to  get  away  from  the 
sound  of  those  fiddles ! — they  were  driv- 
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ing  me  mad  as  fast  as  they  could !  I  am 
not  mad  now,  though  you  look  at  me  as 
if  I  were — I  am  as  sane  as  you  are.  My 
only  thought  was  to  get  away  into  the 
good,  cold  outside  air,  and  onoe  there,  my 
feet  of  their  own  accord,  without  my 
will,  carried  me  along  the  old  path  they 
know  so  well  —  the  old  path,  over  the 
fields,  through  the  garden  by  the  sundial 
— and — and — I  am  here." 

His  words  come  slowly,  draggingly, 
with  many  a  pause  and  gap  between,  as 
the  words  of  one  that  speaks,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  says. 

Again  there  is  silence ;  and  still  they 
two  stand  gazing  blankly  across  the  red 
fire-glow  into  the  agony  of  each  other's 
eyes.  After  a  while  Anthony  speaks  in 
a  vibrating,  rough  voice : 

"  Joan !  "  he  says,  "  you  set  up  a  bar- 
rier between  us — an  imaginary  one  that 
a  breath  could  blow  away  ! — and  I — I 
have  set  up  a  real  one,  such  as  in  all  our 
lives  neither  you  nor  I  will  ever  be  able 
to  overleap ! " 

She  answers  nothing.  Before  her  blue 
eyes  there  has  come  a  dimness.  In  her 
brain  there  is  an  odd,  noisy  whirl  and 
jumble.  She  hears  his  speech  indeed, 
sounding  strange  and  muffled,  but  she  can 
give  him  back  none. 

"  Do  you  ask  why  I  did  it  ?  "  he  goes 
on,  in  a  distincter,  louder  tone.  "  You  do 
not  know  why?  Well,  then"  (with  a 
wild  laugh),  "  we  are  equal,  for,  as  I  live, 
neither  do  I !  When  you  sent  me  away, 
why  did  I  go  ? — why  did  I  go  ?  "  (in  a 
tone  of  the  most  poignant  self-reproach). 
"  I  should  have  clung  about  your  knees — 
I  should  have  tormented  you  with  my  im- 
portunities— I  should  never  have  let  you 
out  of  my  arms — till  I  had  wrung  from 
you  that  '  yes '  that  would  have  been  the 
salvation  of  us  both !  Well,  when  you 
sent  me  away,  I  fell  almost  immediately 
into  her  company.  The  God  above  us 
knows  that  I  did  not  seek  it — that  it  was 
thrust  upon  me ! — into  her  familiar,  inti- 
mate society !  You  know  the  old  story  ; 
you  know  the  sort  of  power  that  she  al- 


ways had  over  me — the  domination  over 
all  that  is  base  in  me  —  Heaven  knows 
there  is  enough ! — before  I  well  knew  it  I 
had  drifted  into  this  !  "  (his  voice  sinking 
to  a  whisper  of  angry  despair,  while  he 
brings  his  clinched  hand  heavily  down 
on  the  table).  "  Honor,  that  is  god- 
father to  half  the  dishonorable  actions  in 
the  world,  had  manacled  me  for  life,  had 
made  a  liar  and  a  traitor  of  me !  "  He 
has  thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  and, 
flinging  his  arms  down  upon  the  table, 
has  sunk  his  head  upon  them — the  sun- 
shiny brown  head  that  a  few  minutes 
ago  she  had  been  picturing  to  herself  as 
held  so  gayly  and  proudly  aloft.  After 
a  while  he  looks  up  again.  "  Joan  1 "  he 
says,  with  a  sort  of  hard,  dry  sob  in  his 
voice — "Joan,  tell  me  at  least — I  think  I 
shall  bear  my  life  better  if  you  will — tell 
me  that  at  any  rate  you  would  never  have 
relented — that  if  I  had  waited,  waited, 
waited  for  years,  you  would  always  have 
held  out  against  me!  If  you  have  one 
grain  of  mercy  in  you,  tell  me  that  you 
would  always  have  been  obdurate  !  — 
whether  it  is  true  or  false,  tell  me  so." 

Still  she  is  silent.  The  dimness  is, 
indeed,  clearing  away  from  before  her 
eyes,  and  objects  begin  to  reassume  their 
true  tints  and  steady  shapes,  but  her 
throat  still  feels  choked,  and  her  lips, 
though,  they  move,  give  out  no  articulate 
sound. 

"  What !  not  a  word  ? "  he  says  hoarse- 
ly. "Joan — my  Joan  that  was — that  is 
— that  is — God  help  me !  that  always  will 
be !  Have  not  you  one  sweet  word  for 
me?  you  that  had  so  many!  Sweet  or 
bitter,  give  me  one!  do  not  murder  mo 
with  this  silence !  " 

Then  at  length  with  immeasurable 
difficulty  she  speaks. 

"  I  have  one  word  for  yon — only  one 
— go  !  I  have  no  other !  " 

"I  will  not  go!"  he  cries,  insanely. 
"What  security  have  I  that,  after  to-night, 
I  shall  ever  look  upon  your  face  again  ? 
With  your  good-will  I  know  I  never  shall ; 
if  there  is  any  corner  of  the  earth  in 
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which  you  can  hide  yourself  from  me  you 
will.  Do  not  I  know  you  well  enough 
for  that?  They  tell  me  that  you  are 
going  away  into  a  new  slavery  to-morrow. 
Joan — poor  Joan  !  are  you  always — al- 
ways to  he  a  slave  ?  " 

He  has  risen  to  his  feet  again.  Scald- 
ing tears  are  in  his  eyes;  and  his  face, 
young,  straight-featured,  and  comely  as  it 
is,  looks  old  and  gray  and  unsightly.  He 
has  advanced  nearer  to  her,  and  in  his 
madness  is  stretching  out  his  arms  toward 
her.  She  does  not  fiy  or  shrink  from 
him.  On  the  contrary,  she  makes  two 
steps  toward  him.  Her  feet  feel  unsteady 
and  insecure,  as  though  they  could  scarce- 
ly upbear  the  weight  of  her  light  hody, 
but  yet  she  steps  toward  him,  and,  as 
she  so  steps,  his  arms  drop  to  his  sides. 
There  is  that  in  her  eye  and  her  look 
which  makes  his  frenzy  quail  and  die. 

"  Anthony,"  she  says,  laying  her  cold 
small  hand  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  voice  which,  though  very  low,  does 
not  tremble,  "  is  this  the  love  that  was  to 
raise  you  to  my  level  ?  This,  that,  after 
having  forgotten  me  in  a  month,  now 
tries  to  do  me  the  one  last  injury  in  its 
power,  by  blasting  my  good  name  ?  " 
Under  her  light  touch,  under  the  com- 
mand of  her  pure  eyes,  he  stands  as  if 
turned  to  stone.  He  neither  stirs  nor 
speaks.  "Go,"  she  says,  pointing  with 
pale  austerity  to  the  door,  "at  once — this 
moment — and  I  will  ask  God  to  wipe  this 
half-hour  clean  out  of  my  memory;  of 
his  clemency  to  let  me  forget  that  the 
man  I  thought  such  a  stainless  gentleman 
could  be  for  one  hour  a  coward  and  a 
traitor!"  Under  her  words  he  starts 
and  winces  as  if  one  had  touched  him 
with  a  hot  iron,  but  still  her  eyes  keep 
him  dumb.  "  What  speech  can  there  be 
any  more  between  us  two  in  this  world?  " 
she  goes  on  in  the  same  steadfast,  low 


key ;  "  whether  we  are  together  in  this 
narrow  room,  or  whether  all  the  great 
earth  spreads  between  us,  we  are  equal- 
ly forever  —  forever  asunder.  What  is 
there  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  fight  out 
our  lives  bravely  and  truly  apart  ?  Per- 
haps "  (faltering  a  little) — "  perhaps  when 
the  fight  is  over — when  this  world  is 
done  with  and  put  by ;  when  the 
next — " 

"And  if  there  is  no  next,"  he  says, 
heavily,  breaking  into  her  speech;  "all 
the  analogies  of  Nature,  all  the  later  se- 
crets she  has  given  up,  point  one  way! 
they  all  say,  '  There  is  no  other !  for  you 
there  is  no  other!  make  the  most  of 
this!'" 

"And  if  there  is  no  other,"  she  cries, 
brokenly,  lifting  her  clasped  hands  and 
streaming  eyes — "perhaps  it  is  so.  I 
know  not !  it  is  all  thick  blackness  round 
me ! — but  if  there  is  no  other,  if  this  nar- 
row bridge  of  life  is  all  the  space  that  we 
are  given  in  which  to  tread  down  the 
brute  within  us,  to  take  the  satyr  by  the 
throat  and  lift  up  the  God !  then  all  the 
more — a  hundred  times  the  more — have 
we  no  time  to  lose !  let  us  begin  at  once 
— at  once !  "  Her  voice,  so  tremulous 
and  shaken  at  first,  has  grown  clear  and 
strong,  and  into  her  eyes  there  has  come 
a  bright  and  saintly  shining.  "  Go !  "  she 
says,  still  pointing  with  slight  lifted  arm 
to  the  door,  which  is  to  shut  him  forever 
from  her  sight ;  "  you  have  made  me  a 
very  sorrowful  woman ;  you  have  made 
the  taste  of  life  bitter  to  me ;  do  not  add 
this  crowning  grief  —  this  sorrow  for 
which  there  is  no  physic — the  sorrow  of 
thinking  that  I,  whose  one  wish,  as  God 
lives,  was  to  raise  you  to  the  better  life 
— to  make  you  worthier  and  nobler — that 
I  should  be  made  the  tool  with  which 
you  work  your  degradation !  Go !  " 

And  without  another  word  he  goes. 


PART   II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  world  —  the  old  world  or  the 
young  world — whichever  way  you  choose 
to  look  at  it,  is  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
days  older  than  it  was.  It  is  two  years 
and  a  half  since  we  hade  good-by  to  Joan. 
Since  then  there  have  heen  three  sets  of 
east  winds  and  daffodils  ;  three  of  roses 
and  hay-cocks;  two  of  flame-colored 
woods,  and  Michaelmas  geese ;  and  two 
of  snow-feathers  and  iron  frosts.  The 
world  has  swung  along  at  its  old  jog-trot. 
Great  people  have  died  in  small  numbers, 
and  small  people  in  great  numbers.  Peo- 
ple have  been  wed,  nnwed,  and  half  wed. 
Tears  have  flowed,  whose  united  volume 
would  make  a  river  that  would  outswell 
the  Mississippi ;  and  laughs  have  echoed, 
whose  combined  noise  would  drown  the 
sound  of  man's  loudest  cannon,  or  God's 
best  thunder-storm.  And  Joan  Dering  is 
still  alive.  She  has  contributed  a  few  of 
the  tears  to  the  great  river,  and  a  few  of 
the  laughs  to  the  great  noise. . 

When  we  left  her  it  was  February, 
when  we  find  her  again  it  is  August. 
When  we  left  her  it  was  dark,  when  we 
find  her  it  is  light.  When  we  left  her  it 
was  night,  when  we  find  her  it  is  day — 
an  August  day  in  the  afternoon.  But 
there  is  no  sultry  August  sun-blaze.  The 
whole  air  is  occupied  by  a  fine,  small  rain, 
soft  as  butter,  thick  as  mist,  that,  while 
it  seems  to  caress  you,  soaks  you  to  the 
skin.  And  so,  though  it  is  a  half-holi- 
day, the  Smith  Deloraine  school-room  is 
as  inhabited  as  if  it  were  mid-lesson  time. 


By  the  open  window,  almost  reached 
by  the  rain-plash,  sits  a  little  boy  with 
heavy  volume  supported  on  small  crossed 
knees,  bent  head,  and  hair  falling  into 
his  studious  eyes ;  evidently  buried,  full 
five  fathom  deep,  in  the  quarto  page  be- 
fore him.  Another  boy,  a  size  larger, 
and  apparently  of  a  bent  less  intellectual 
than  practical,  has  stealthily  climbed  upon 
a  chair,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  grammar 
and  a  door  ajar,  is  cautiously  arranging  a 
booby-trap  for  the  reception  of  his  sister 
Faustine,  who  left  the  room  about  ten 
minutes  ago,  and  may  shortly  be  expect- 
ed to  return. 

Did  his  instructress  see  him  she  would 
undoubtedly  put  a  stop  to  his  exertions  ; 
but,  as  it  happens,  her  back  is  turned  tow- 
ard him ;  and,  moreover,  for  the  moment, 
her  thoughts  are  far  enough  from  little 
boys.  She  is  sitting  at  the  table  with 
brown  head  leaned  on  white  hand,  while 
before  her  lies  open  an  old  pocket-book, 
at  one  entry  in  which  her  blue  eyes  are 
fixedly  staring.  For  the  moment,  she 
sees  neither  pupils,  nor  green  baize,  nor 
small  rain,  nor  big  maps. 

Her  meditations  are  broken  in  upon 
by  the  voice  of  the  little  student,  who 
suddenly  lifts  up  his  stooped  head,  his 
intently  wrinkled  forehead,  and  his  little 
shrill  voice. 

"  Miss  Dering,  why  was  not  Queen 
Caroline  a  good  woman?  what  did  she 
do  ?  did  she  cut  off  people's  heads  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  Monty!  " 
replies  Joan,  laughing  a  little,  and  evading 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
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iquities  perpetrated  by  George  IV.'s  con- 
sort. 

Again  there  is  silence ;  broken  tliis 
time  by  the  opening  of  the  door  (innocu- 
ously, for  the  booby-trap  has  missed  fire), 
to  admit  a  little  girl,  Joan's  eldest  and 
last  disciple — a  well-to-do  pink  miss  of 
ten. 

"  Miss  Bering,  mamma  sends  her  love 
to  you,  and  will  you  mind  dining  with 
them  to-night? — they  will  be  thirteen  if 
you  do  not.  "Why  do  they  mind  being 
thirteen  ?  I  asked  mamma,  and  she  said 
it  was  because  of  Judas  Iscariot ! — what 
has  Judas  Iscariot  to  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  Going  to. dine!  "  cries  Eupert,  with 
a  long-drawn  sigh  of  bitter  envy ;  "  how 
I  wish  I  was  going  to  dine !  what  a  lot 
I'd  eat!  I'd  have  twice  of  everything!  " 

"  What  will  you  wear,  Miss  Bering?  " 
asks  Faustine,  gravely;  "but  you  have 
so  few  dresses! — do  not  you  wish  that 
you  had  as  many  as  mamma  ?  Mills  says 
that  mamma  might  go  on  for  a  month 
without  stopping,  putting  on  two  fresh 
dresses  every  day !  " 

Joan  smiles  good-humoredly. 

"  If  I  had  a  hundred,  I  could  not  wear 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  could  I?  " 

"  Papa  and  mamma  quarreled  this 
morning !  "  says  Eupert,  triumphantly, 
in  the  tone  of  a  discoverer  ;  "  they  often 
quarrel!  Bo  husbands  and  wives  always 
quarrel,  Miss  Bering  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  a  husband,  do  you  think 
that  you  would  quarrel  with  him?  "  asks 
Faustine,  leaning  her  elbows  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  shaking  her  flax  fleece. 

"  I  wonder  will  you  ever  have  a  hus- 
band ?  "  asks  Eupert,  staring  affection- 
ately, with  round,  unblinking  eyes,  into 
Joan's  face,  as  if  to  gauge  her  probabili- 
ties of  being  wed. 

She  laughs  a  little. 

"  I  think  it  is  extremely  unlikely." 

"  "We  will  watch  you  as  you  go  in  to 
dinner,  from  the  stairs,"  says  Faustine  ; 
"the  maids  always  do-;  you  will  come 
last  of  all,  will  not  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  last  of  all." 


"  Miss  Bering,"  cries  Monty,  looking 
up  again  from  his  book  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  excited,  shining  eyes,  in  utter 
unconsciousness  of  there  having  been  any 
intervening  conversation  between  his  last 
query  and  his  present  one,  "  would  not 
she  say  her  prayers  ?  " 

"Would  not  who?"  asks  Joan,  who 
has  forgotten  the  majesty  of  Brunswick. 

"I  never  heard  of  anybody  but  old 
Baddy  Longlegs  that  would  not." 

The  door  again  opens,  and  a  tall,  pale 
lady,  with  a  pretty,  fresh  gown  and  a 
pretty,  faded  face,  chronically  discontent, 
trails  slowly  in. 

"  Has  Faustine  asked  you?  "  she  says, 
advancing  to  the  table.  "I  thought 
I  would  make  sure  by  coming  myself; 
children  never  give  messages  correctly." 

"You  wish  me  to  dine?  "  says  Joan, 
in  a  pleasant,  ready  voice.  "I  shall  be 
very  glad." 

"  We  shall  be  thirteen  if  you  do  not! " 
says  the  other,  in  a  depressed  tone.  "  Mr. 
Smith  Beloraine  has  invited  a  cousin  of 
his  at  the  last  moment;  so  the  whole 
party  is  disarranged,  and  the  table  has  to 
be  laid  again." 

"Yes?" 

"  His  name  is  Smith  "  (in  a  voice  of 
languid  disapprobation).  "I  have  only 
seen  him  once!  he  is  a  little  horror — a 
Yahoo — and  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have 
to  send  you  in  with  him ;  but  you  need 
not  speak  to  him ;  he  is  beyond  the  pale 
of  conversation,  and  is  so  overwhelmed 
with  mauvaise  Tionte,  that  it  is  a  barbarity 
to  address  him !  " 

"Then  I  may  enjoy  my  dinner  in 
peace,"  says  Joan,  laughing,  "which  is 
better  than  any  conversation — is  not  it, 
Eupert  ? " 

"  By-the-by,  you  ought  to  know  him  " 
(with  a  slight  quickening  of  speech  and 
animation  of  look)  ;  "  he  is  the  man  who 
bought  Bering ! " 

"  The  man  who  bought  Bering?  "  re- 
peats Joan,  starting,  while  a  painful,  hot 
flush  runs  hastily  to  her  cheeks.  "  Oh ! — 
and — "  (with  an  accent  of  unavoidable 
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repugnance) — "  and  I  must  go  in  to  din- 
ner with  him  ?  "  Then,  in  a  moment  re- 
covering herself:  "I  am  talking  non- 
sense! Of  course  I — I — have  no  objec- 
tion!— I — I — do  not  mind." 

"  It  is  very  disgusting !  I  quite  agree 
with  you,"  says  Mrs.  Smith  Beloraine, 
putting  her  head  on  one  side  and  speak- 
ing in  a  very  piano  tone,  while  she  felici- 
tously ignores  the  fact  that  not  so  very 
long  ago  the  Smith  Deloraines'  family  tree 
rose  triumphant  from  Magenta  dye — 
"the  way  in  which  all  the  old  historic 
places  are  falling  into  the  hands  of  these 
tinkers  and  tailors  is  very  disgusting. 
But  que  wulez-wus  f  here  they  are !  and 
we  must  make  the  hest  of  them." 

"Every  dog  has  his  day,  1  suppose," 
rejoins  Joan,  trying  to  smile,  and  to  wink 
away  the  two  large  tears  that  have  rushed 
to  her  eyes ;  "  hut  the  ex-dogs  feel  a  lit- 
tle bitterly  toward  the  reigning  ones!  " 

"  Naturally.  Dear  me  1 "  (sighing  heav- 
ily), "  how  it  rains !  Life  is  very  up-hill 
on  this  kind  of  days !  "  and  so  trails  de- 
pressedly  away  again,  still  sighing  and 
lamenting  that  the  table  has  to  he  fresh 
laid. 

When  she  is  gone  Joan  sinks  back 
again  deeper  than  ever  into  her  reflec- 
tions. Her  eyes  wander  away  through 
the  window  and  the  Scotch  mist  to  the 
wet  horizon,  in  the  direction  where 
twelve  miles  away  she  knows  that  the 
walls  of  Bering  Castle  are  grayly  rising. 
Her  ears  take  no  note  of  the  little  per- 
sistent child-voices  round  her,  nor  of  the 
fire  of  reiterated,  eager  questions  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

"  What  is  a  Yahoo,  Miss  Bering  ?  " 

"  Is  papa  a  Yahoo  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  if  his  cousin  is,  he  is." 

"  Is  mamma  a  Yahoo  ? " 

"  Are  you  a  Yahoo  ? " 

"Are  we  Yahoos?" 

"  Are  Yahoos  pretty  ? " 

By-and-hy  she  is  rid  of  the  children 
too. 

They  go  off  to  a  distant,  unfurnished 
room,  where  —  there  heing  nothing  to 


break — nothing  hut  high  ceiling,  unpa- 
pered  walls,  and  bare  floor — they  are  al- 
lowed to  vent  their  ebullient  spirits  in  a 
safe  vacancy.  They  carry  off  even  the  re- 
luctant Montacute,  who  would  far  rather 
have  remained  behind,  with  his  quarto, 
to  investigate  still  further  the  ill-doings 
of  Caroline  of  Brunswick;  but  in  vain. 
He  is  swept  away  by  his  boisterous  broth- 
er and  sister. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JOAN  is  dressed  to  the  last  pin  and 
button.  She  has  taken  her  farewell  look 
at  her  own  image — that  look  of  temper- 
ate approval  which  a  very  pretty  woman 
must,  in  common  honesty,  award  to  her 
own  reflection.  She  would  admire  such  a 
face  were  it  on  any  one  else's  hody.  Why 
not  because  it  is  on  her  own  ?  Joan  knows 
quite  as  well  as  you  could  tell  her  that  she 
is  pretty ;  hut  it  is  such  an  old  piece  of 
news  that  it  brings  no  great  elation  or  com- 
placency with  it.  As  long  as  she  can  re- 
member, she  has  always  been  pretty,  and 
people  have  told  her  so.  It  is  not  they 
whose  heauty  has  grown  up  with  them 
from  bahyhood  to  whom  it  is  a  perilous 
gift ;  it  is  those  who  have  jumped  from 
an  ugly,  unpromising  girlhood  into  a  hand- 
some womanhood,  whose  heads  are  most- 
ly turned  by  their  own  charms. 

Joan  is  dressed  in  black.  She  usually 
is.  It  is  economic  and  unremarkable,  and 
all  colors  go  with  it.  Her  gown  is  a  vet- 
eran— a  scarred  and  war-worn  veteran; 
one  of  her  original  Bering  stock ;  one  of 
those  which  the  Misses  Moberley  copied 
in  cheap  materials  and  gaudy  colors,  and 
garbled  in  the  copying.  It  has  been 
modified  so  as  to  tally  fairly  with  the 
now  mode;  and  having  been  originally 
of  the  best  French  cut,  and  the  richest, 
softest  Lyons  silk,  it  is  still  even  in  its 
decline  eminently  respectable.  A  little 
kerchief  of  cobweb  muslin  and  ancient 
yellowy  lace — also  a  relic  of  her  gone 
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prosperity,  for  she  is  hardly  likely  to  buy 
old  Flemish  point  nowadays — is 

"  Over  her  decent  shoulders  drawn." 

In  her  charming  head,  sleek  and 
smooth  as  a  robin's,  there  is  no  ornament 
but  a  little  careless  bunch  of  field  pop- 
pies, bluettes,  and  ripe  corn,  that  the 
children  brought  her,  and  which  she 
wears  rather  to  avoid  hurting  their  feel- 
ings than  from  any  more  personal  motive. 
She  is  quite  ready  now,  and  has  reentered 
the  school-room. 

"  You  have  been  only  twenty  minutes 
dressing !  "  cries  Faustine,  looking  from 
the  clock  to  Joan,  with  round,  astonished 
eyes ;  "  mamma  never  takes  less  than  an 
hour !  " 

"  Mind  you  come  and  see  us  when  we 
are  in  bed,"  says  Rupert,  impressively, 
"and  tell  us  how  many  things  you  had 
for  dinner ! " 

"  You  have  only  three  buttons  on 
your  gloves !  "  says  Faustine,  taking  hold 
of  one  of  them,  and  eying  it  with  a  rather 
contemptuous  look  ;  "  mamma  has  six ; 
when  I  am  a  grownrup  lady  I  mean  to 
have  twelve !  " 

Joan  is  in  the  drawing-room  now. 
She  has  run  rather  hastily  down-stairs, 
under  the  impression  that  she  is  late ; 
but,  on  entering,  she  finds  that  only  ten 
people  besides  herself  are  yet  assembled 
— that  three  must  therefore  be  still  miss- 
ing. The  host  and  hostess  are  both  stand- 
ing on  the  Persian  hearth-rug,  though 
no  fire  lures  them  thither.  Mrs.  Smith 
Deloraine  is  a  good  head  taller  than  her 
husband.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  she  is  fond  of  standing  beside 
him,  and  drawing  up  her  slight,  tall  figure 
to  its  last  inch,  so  as  to  display  to  the 
world  this  advantage.  Mr.  Smith  Delo- 
raine is  indeed  neither  so  long  nor  so 
smart  as  his  name. 

Almost  every  trade  and  profession 
writes  its  name  more  or  less  plainly  on 
its  votaries ;  but  none  does  this  so  dis- 
tinctly as  commerce.  Commerce  is  writ- 
ten all  over  Mr.  Smith  Deloraine,  from 
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head  to  heel.  He  could  not  be  a  soldier, 
a  sailor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  clergyman.  Mr. 
Smith  Deloraine  gives  you  the  impression 
that,  if  he  let  himself  go — if  he  got  drunk 
or  jocular — if  he  flew  into  a  rage  or  made 
love — he  would  be  uncommonly  vulgar  ; 
but,  by  'judiciously  avoiding  powerful 
emotions  and  colloquial  expressions,  he 
does  very  nicely. 

As  Joan  enters,  his  wife  is  saying 
fretfully,  "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  we  are  going  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Smith  Deloraine's  cousin:  no  one 
should  be  allowed  more  than  ten  minutes' 
law !  it  is  not  fair  upon  one's  cook !  " 

"  But,  my  love,"  suggests  the  host, 
with  the  deferential  air  of  a  man  who 
has  married  above  him,  and  never,  even 
in  sleep,  forgets  the  liberty  he  has  taken, 
"  you  forget  that  it  is  not  only  my  cousin 
that  has  played  truant — that  we  have  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  your 
own  relatives !  " 

His  love  looks  full  at  him,  or  rather 
at  the  place  on  which  he  is  standing, 
without  apparently  being  able  to  see 
him  ;  nor  does  she  vouchsafe  him  the 
very  least  answer,  beyond  stretching  out 
her  hand  to  the  bell  to  ring  for  dinner.  ' 

"O  Miss  Dering!"  she  cries,  catch- 
ing sight  of  Joan,  "  is  not  it  unfortunate? 
I  have  just  had  a  telegram  from  my  cous- 
in to  say  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
missed  their  train  and  cannot  be  here  till 
ten !  I  am  so  vexed  1  but "  (sighing 
heavily)  "  it  has  been  a  day  of  contre- 
temps /  " 

It  is  Joan's  first  intimation  that  her 
employer  expected  any  cousins ;  but  she 
expresses  the  proper  regrets.  Five  min- 
utes later,  they  are  all  marching  in  to 
dinner;  Joan  bringing  up  the  rear,  in 
composed  solitude.  As  she  crosses  the 
hall,  she  looks  upward  to  send  nods  and 
becks  up  to  the  children,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  half  a  dozen  lady's-maids  ap- 
praising the  smart  gowns,  are  hanging 
over  the  banisters. 

Joan's  position  at  the  dinner-table  is 
between  the  master  of  the  house  and  a 
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vacant  place ;  not  a  promising  situation 
for  conversational  enjoyment ;  but  Joan 
has  no  great  wish  to  converse.  Her  one 
desire  is  that  the  empty  seat  should  re- 
main empty  throughout  dinner.  Not  all 
her  self-schooling,  her  philosophy,  her 
common-sense,  or  her  Christian  charity, 
have  succeeded  in  making  her  feel  that 
she  can  give  anything  more  than  the 
nakedest  skeleton  of  civility  to  Bering's 
new  lord.  Can  the  ex-king  willingly 
hobnob  with  the  reigning  one  ?  She  has 
already  made  a  vivid  picture  of  him 
in  her  mind  ;  the  triumphant  plutocrat ! 
probably  large  and  heavily  jeweled ;  with 
florid  shirt-front,  and  boastful,  famil- 
iar manners.  Every  five  minutes  which 
find  him  still  absent  are  so  much  clear 
gain.  It  is  true  that  Joan's  own  dinner 
prospect  is  not  very  lively ;  but  that  is  a 
minor  evil.  She  translates  and  commits 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  menu,  for 
Kupert's  benefit.  She  takes  quiet  note 
of  her  fellow-guests,  and,  being  healthily 
hungry,  enjoys  her  food. 

Soup  is  safely  passed,  and  the  party  is 
in  mid-fish  when  Joan's  careless  eyes  are 
caught  and  fettered  by  the  sight  of  a  little 
young  gentleman  with  a  red  head,  and  a 
small  face  on  which  freckles  and  fright 
strive  for  mastery  ;  who  is  tendering  stut- 
tered apologies  to  the  hostess,  and  having 
them  received  in  a  manner  which  would 
make  a  stouter  heart  than  his  quail,  a 
wiser,  face  than  his  look  foolish.  Is  this 
the  triumphant  plutocrat — this  unhappy 
little  lad,  bathed  in  scarlet  discomfiture 
from  top  to  toe,  who  is  beginning  aim- 
lessly to  ramble  round  the  dinner-table ; 
not  seeing  in  his  confusion  that  a  kind- 
hearted  footman  is  trying  to  guide  him 
to  his  destined  seat  ? 

He  is  deposited  in  it  at  last,  and,  in  a 
small  and  shaking  voice,  refuses  the  soup 
that  has  been  recalled  for  him.  Joan's 
animosity  dies  on  the  spot — replaced  by 
an  immense  surprise,  and  a  hardly  infe- 
rior compassion.  It  would  be  barbarity 
to  address  him  now,  but  by-and-by,  when 
he  is  cooled,  fed,  and  calmed,  it  will,  per- 


haps, be  an  act  of  Christian  charity  to 
make  some  small,  soothing  observation  to 
him. 

For  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  there- 
fore, she  leaves  him  entirely  alone ;  then, 
when  the  last  entree  is  setting  out  on  its 
travels,  she  turns  her  charming,  kind  face 
toward  him,  and,  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice 
that  would  not  frighten  a  mouse  or  a 
hare,  speaks : 

"You  mistook  the  dinner -hour,  I 
dare  say?  It  has  happened  to  me  once 
or  twice  in  my  life !  " 

On  perceiving  that  he  is  addressed,  the 
flamingo  hue  again  rushes  over  the  little 
young  gentleman,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Not  daring  to  look  her  in  the  face,  he 
shoots  a  timorous  glance  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  right  eye,  from  amid  a  forest  of 
white  eyelashes,  and  says  in  a  hurried, 
low  voice : 

"  The  clocks  were  different ;  ought 
not  I  to  have  come  in?  Did  it  matter 
much  ? " 

Joan  smiles  involuntarily. 

"Not  in  the  least  I  Why  should  it? 
Did  you  drive  over — drive  yourself?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  (in  the  same  quick, 
nervous  voice).  "  I  never  drive,  I  do  not 
know  much  about  horses ;  I  came  in  a  fly  1 " 

A  pause. 

"  Were  you  ever  here  before  ?  "  asks 
Joan,  perceiving  that  the  conversation, 
if  kept  up  at  all,  must  be  supported  cat- 
echism-fashion— question  and  answer — 
and  being  perversely  resolved  not  to  let 
her  little  victim  relapse  again  into  si- 
lence. 

"  No,  never !  "  (looking  timidly  round 
the  table).  "  I  know  nobody,  I  am  quite 
a  stranger  in  these  parts." 

"And  yet  you  belong  to  this  neigh- 
borhood ? "  says  Joan,  interrogatively. 
She  cannot  bring  herself  to  ask  more 
directly  after  her  beloved,  desecrated 
home,  and  yet  has  a  morbid  longing  to 
have  it  brought  into  the  conversation. 

"  I  suppose  so  "  (in  a  not  very  exhila- 
rated tone).  "  I  have  lately  purchased  a 
place  about  twelve  miles  away — a  very 
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large  place  "  (sighing) ;  "  perhaps  you 
may  have  heard  of  it?  Dering  Castle  !  " 

"  Certainly  I  have  heard  of  it,"  she 
answers,  with  a  smile  of  exceeding  sad- 
ness ;  "  not  only  GO,  but  I  used  once  to 
live  there ! " 

"  Indeed !  "  (curiosity,  for  the  mo- 
ment, getting  the  better  of  mauvaise 
honte,  and  turning  upon  her  for  the  first 
time  a  small,  full  face,  quite  as  insignifi- 
cant and  rather  more  foolish  than  its  pro- 
file). 

"  My  name  is  Dering,"  she  says  in  a 
very  low  voice.  "I  used  to  live  there 
with  my  grandfather." 

"  Oh,  really  1 "  (in  a  tone  of,  if  pos- 
sible, increased  awe).  "  You  are  a  mem- 
h^r  of  the  late  family — I  had  no  idea !  " 
A  moment  later,  in  a  hesitating  tone : 
"  Were  you — were  you — much  attached 
to  the  place  ? " 

"I  loved  it!  "  she  answers;  her  fair 
breast  heaving  under  its  dainty  kerchief, 
and  her  blue  eyes  growing  moist.  "  It 
would  be  a  wonder  if  I  did  not.  I  spent 
twenty  most  happy  years  there." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  "  Then,  in  a  rather 
dubious  voice :  "  It  is  a  very  fine  place, 
of  course — very  fine — one  of  the  show- 
placea  of  the  county,  I  am  told — and  it 
has  always  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  every  Friday,  I  hear.  A  very  fine 
place  for  a  numerous  family,  but  do  not 
you  think  that  it  is  rather — rather  large 
for  one  person  ? " 

"  Bather  large !  "  echoes  Joan,  indig- 
nantly. "  Surely  that  is  a  good  fault  in 
a  castle ! " 

"  The  rooms  are  so  very  spacious," 
continues  their  owner,  nervously ;  "  and 
there  are  so  many  of  them  that,  though  I 
have  occupied  it  now  for  three  months,  I 
can  scarcely  find  my  way  about  yet.  I 
have  never  been  used  to  a  large  house." 

"No?" 

There  is  a  silence.  Joan  can't  speak 
for  anger  and  pain  at  the  thought  of  this 
trumpery  stripling  walking,  sole  master, 
about  the  d§ar  old  halls  and  rich  dusk 
chambers,  and  reviling  them  in  his  little 


caitiff  heart  for  their  nobility.  Her  com- 
panion is  far  from  guessing  at  her  emo- 
tion. He  knows  only  that  she  is  listen- 
ing to  him  with  interested  attention ;  that 
her  voice  is  soft  and  civil,  and  her  face 
lovely  and  kind,  and  that  he  himself  is 
7iot  nearly  so  much  frightened  as  he  was. 
He,  indeed,  is  the  first  to  renew  the  con- 
versation. 

"  Perhaps  "  (in  a  hesitating  voice,  and 
growing  pink  again) — "perhaps,  if  you 
were  so  fond  of  the  castle,  you  might 
like  to  run  over  some  day  and  see  the 
improvements." 

"  Improvements !  "  cries  Joan,  hastily, 
coming  out  of  her  disagreeable  reverie. 
"  What  improvements  ? "  Then,  recol- 
lecting herself,  and  in  a  calmer  voice : 
"  Have  you,  then,  been  making  many  im- 
provements? " 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  new  furni- 
ture introduced,"  says  the  young  man, 
with  a  faint  flash  of  pleasure  in  his  pale 
eyes.  "I  suppose  that  the  castle  had 
not  been  refurnished  for  many  years.  I 
am  no  judge  myself  of  such  matters,  so  I 
was  advised  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
local  upholsterer." 

"  A  great  deal  of  new  furniture !  "  re- 
peats Joan,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
"  Yes !  —and  what  else  ? " 

"  All  the  old  tapestry  has  been  re- 
moved," continues  Mr.  Smith,  growing 
almost  fluent  under  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  his  companion's  attention  and 
evident  approbation.  "  It  was  so  faded, 
dingy,  and  out  of  repair ;  it  has  been  re- 
placed by  white  and  gold,  and  mirrors  in 
the  French  taste !  " 

"  White  and  gold,  and  mirrors  in  the 
French  taste  1 "  repeats  Joan,  mechanical- 
ly. "  Yes— and  what  else  ?  " 

"All  the  windows  throughout  the 
building  have  been  turned  into  sash  ones, 
the  best  plate-glass  instead  of  the  old 
casements.  No  expense  has  been  spared. 
I  think"  (with  a  nervous  smile)  "that 
you  will  say  I  have  not  been  idle." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall!  "  she  answers  in 
a  very  low  voice,  bending  down  her  head. 
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Her  white  hands  are  clinched  together  in 
her  lap,  her  face  has  grown  pale,  and  her 
lips  are  pinched.  Why,  oh  why,  did  she 
ask  these  questions?  Why  did  not  she 
remain  in  her  old  blest  ignorance  ?  Why 
did  not  she  leave  undisturbed  in  her 
memory  the  old  oak  panels,  the  harmo- 
nious dim  tapestry  hues,  the  casements 
opening  on  roses  and  ivy? 

It  is  well  for  Joan,  and  perhaps  also 
for  her  neighbor,  though  he  does  not 
think  so,  that  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith 
Deloraiue  begins  to  gather  up  her  loose 
baggage,  and  beckons  away  the  ladies. 
Joan  rises  hastily.  Never — never  has  she 
left  a  table,  or  a  table  companion,  with 
greater  readiness.  As  they  pass  through 
the  hall  Mrs.  Smith  Deloraine  lays  her 
hand  affectionately  on  Joan's  shoulder. 

"  Thank  you  so  much !  "  she  says,  lack- 
adaisically; "how  good  you  were! — you 
drew  him  out  wonderfully !  " 

"Did  I?  "  says  Joan,  with  a  gasp  and 
an  hysterical  laugh  ;  "  then  I  wish  I  had 
not!" 

"He  is  a  little  horror! "  rejoins  the 
other,  in  a  disgusted  tone;  "did  not  I 
tell  you  so?  He  has  been  nowhere  and 
knows  no  one,  and  he  has  white  eyelash- 
es; but"  (shaking  her  head),  "for  all 
that,  he  is  an  enormous  parti  !  " 

"  I  suppose  so  I  "  replies  Joan,  slowly ; 
"he  does  not  give  one  that  impression." 

"  He  is  a  little  beggar  on  horseback  1 " 
cries  her  companion,  with  more  energy 
than  one  could  have  supposed  her  discon- 
tented, soft  voice  capable  of ;  "  about  a 
year  ago  he  came  quite  unexpectedly  into 
this  colossal  fortune ;  and  now  that  he 
has  it,  he  knows  no  more  what  to  do  with 
it  than  that  fire-shovel ;  it  makes  one 
sick!" 

Joan  is  silent;  though  certainly  not 
from  any  disagreement  with  the  senti- 
ment expressed.  Her  heart  is  too  full  to 
speak.  She  sits  down  and  begins  to  talk 
to  one  of  the  ladies  about  her  work ;  but 
to  all  her  gentle,  womanly  chat,  there  is, 
in  her  mind,  a  drear  background  of  torn 
ivy,  rent  tapestry,  sash-windows. 


The  evening  wears  away.  Coffee  is 
past;  the  men  reappear.  Joan's  new  pro- 
tege, on  first  entering  the  room,  has  aimed 
at  her  a  piteous,  shipwrecked  look,  but, 
seeing  her  palisaded  round  by  women,  his 
heart  fails  him ;  and  he  remains  planted 
on  the  hearth-rug — the  spot  whither  he 
had  first  drifted.  The  other  men  have 
dispersed  about  the  room ;  have  thrown 
themselves  into  easy-chairs ;  have  engaged 
in  talk.  He  alone  still  stands ;  afraid  to 
sit  down,  afraid  to  stir,  afraid  to  speak  to 
any  one ;  with  his  trembling  hands  folded 
behind  his  coat-tails  for  want  of  knowing 
where  else  to  put  them ;  while  now  and 
again  waves  of  red  misery  rush  over  his 
whole  body,  as  often  as  he  thinks  that 
any  one  is  looking  at  him. 

There  he  stands,  a  wretched  little 
Crusoe,  an  his  desert  island  of  hearth- 
rug. Joan  looks  at  him,  and  smiles  ma- 
liciously. It  is  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  the  suffering  of  a  fellow-creature 
has  moved  her  to  mirth.  Were  the  case 
any  other,  she  would  rush  helter-skelter, 
pell-mell  to  the  rescue.  But  "toward  him 
her  heart  is  hardened.  No  punishment 
can  be  too  heavy  for  him  who  has  muti- 
lated the  dear  and  reverend  face  of  her 
ancient  home,  and  set  its  venerable  body 
masquerading  in  tawdry  modern  frippery ; 
no  punishment — not  even  that  of  stand- 
ing, a  forlorn,  unrescued,  social  Crusoe, 
without  man  Friday,  umbrella,  or  parrot. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  now,  and  past ;  and 
the  hostess's  expected  cousins  are  over- 
due. She  has  observed  several  times  that 
they  will  be  hungry — that  they  will  be 
tired — that  she  wishes  they  would  come ; 
and  has  succeeded  in  awakening  a  feeling 
of  faint  expectancy  in  the  breasts  of  the 
company  generally,  when,  at  length,  the 
listened-for  carriage-wheels  are  heard 
crunching  the  gravel  of  the  drive ;  the 
hall-door  bell  is  rung;  no  dogs  rush  out 
(for,  alas!  it  is  a  house  unblessed  by 
dog  presences) ;  servants  hasten  to  an- 
swer the  summons,  and  Mrs.  Smith  Del- 
oraine herself  hurries  out;  leaving  the 
door  open  behind  her.  There  is  a- lull  in 
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the  talk  among  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind :  all,  however  little  addicted  to 
eaves-dropping,  involuntarily  listening — 
listening  to  the  sound  of  cheerful,  mixed 
voices  that  has  risen  in.  the  adjoining 
hall;  voices  welcoming — voices  being 
welcomed — voices  questioning,  replying, 
ejaculating.  At  first  they  all  talk  at 
once,  and  you  can  detect  no  separate 
tones ;  but  after  a  moment  or  two  a 
strange  woman's  voice,  clear,  enjouee, 
rather  loud,  raises  itself  above  the  others. 

A  strange  woman's ! — strange  she  may 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  is  she 
strange  to  Joan?  As  those  tones  first 
strike  her  ear,  her  little  deer-head,  slight- 
ly stooped  over  her  work,  suddenly  lifts 
itself;  the  hands,  moving  a  minute  ago 
so  deft  and  white  among  her  crewels, 
fall  suddenly  idle  in  her  lap.  Her  eyes 
turn,  wide  and  startled,  toward  the  door. 
Quick,  short  breaths  draw  in  and  again 
puff  out  her  fine  nostrils.  Can  there  be 
two  voices  in  the  world  so  miraculously 
alike?  Can  there  be  such  a  wondrous 
sameness  -in  the  trick  of  two  people's 
laughter  ?  Oh,  if  they  would  but  come 
in  I  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  new-comer  will  disperse 
this  painful,  mad  illusion ! — will  make  her 
racing  heart  pulse  with  reasonable  slow- 
ness again.  How  they  dawdle  1  How 
long  they  are!  And  yet  they  are  not 
long  really !  It  is  scarcely  five  minutes 
from  the  moment  when  the  hall-door 
bell  rang  to  that  at  which  they  enter  the 
drawing-room  —  Mrs.  Smith  Deloraine 
leading  her  gayly-chattering  cousin,  and 
the  men  (for  Mr.  Smith  Deloraine  has 
sped  solicitously  out  in  his  wife's  wake) 
following  behind  them. 

Before  they  are  well  over  the  thresh- 
old, Joan's  eyes  have  fastened  upon  and 
taken  possession  of  the  entering  forms. 
What  new  trick  of  Fate  is  this?  There  is 
no  need  for  a  second  look.  The  first  one 
darted,  lightning-quick,  has  assured  her, 
past  the  possibility  of  error,  that  the  new- 
comer's face  and  figure  are  not  less  fa- 
miliar to  her  than  were  her  voice  and  her 


laugh;  and  that  face,  figure,  voice,  laugh, 
belong  to  none  other  than  to  Lalage 
Wolf erstan !  And  if  the  woman  be  La- 
lage, who  then  is  this  handsome,  dusty 
man  that  is  stepping  after  her,  making 
polite,  short  answers. to  his  new  host's 
volleyed  civilities?  Who  is  he  likely  to 
be?  Who  but  her  husband?  Who  but 
Anthony  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

u  How  you  dazzle  one  I  "  cries  Lalage, 
advancing  into  the  room,  blinking  her 
eyes,  unused,  after  her  long,  dark  drive, 
to  the  light;  "how  bright  you  are! — is 
there  any  one  here  that  I  know,  I  won- 
der? I  hope,  if  there  is,  that  he  will 
come  and  claim  acquaintance  with  me, 
for  I  can  see  nothing  I  "  Then,  as  her 
sight  suddenly  recovers  its  wonted 
strength  and  clearness,  she  turns  her 
quick,  bold  eyes  round  the  room.  In  a 
moment  they  have  lit  upon  Joan.  "Miss 
Dering!— is  it  Miss  Dering? — how  very 
absurd! — Anthony,  hero  is  Miss  Dering! 
— you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not 
remember  Miss  Dering! " 

There  comes  no  answer  of  any  kind ; 
at  least  in  words.  What  answer  is  writ- 
ten on  his  face,  Joan  can  but  dimly  con- 
jecture, for  her  eyes  refuse  to  lift  them- 
selves to  his.  She  puts  out  a  small  and 
icy  hand  in  the  direction  where  she  feels 
that  he  is,  and  is  aware  that  it  is  taken 
for  a  second  into  one  as  cold ;  then  in- 
stantly dropped. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  and  that  is,  that 
her  fingers  cannot  be  in  greater  haste  to 
get  away  from  his  than  his  are  to  get 
away  from  hers. 

"  How  small  the  world  is !  "  cries  La- 
lage, lightly ;  then  quickly  turning,  in  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  from  her  hostess,  to 
a  subject  that  is  much  nearer  her  heart: 
"  Famished,  my  dear  ?  of  course  we  are ! 
do  not  we  look  it  ?  You  have  kept  some 
dinner  for  us,  I  hope — yes  ? — that  is  right ! 
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and  bow  soon  do  you  think  it  will  bo 
ready  ?  do  beg  them  to  make  haste !  " 

"Certainly!"  (sweeping  hospitably 
toward  the  bell  in  one  of  the  fifty-six 
long-tailed  gowns  of  which  her  daughter 
has  made  exultant -mention) ;  "but  surely 
you  will  like  to  take  off  your  bonnet 
first." 

"  And  remove  a  few  of  my  layers  of 
dust,"  says  Lalage,  laughing,  and  passing 
a  fine  but  dusty  handkerchief  over  her 
handsome,  dusty  cheek ;  "  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  civilized!  "  (beginning  to 
move  toward  the  door,  then,  her  eye  sud- 
denly alighting  again  upon  Joan) — "  O 
Miss  Bering,  I  remember  your  good-na- 
ture of  old,  and  you  have  not  been  travel- 
ing for  sixteen  hours;  do  run  into  the 
outer  hall  and  see  if  I  have  left  my  hand- 
bag there !  " 

"  Why  will  you  trouble  other  people 
with  your  errands  ? "  interrupts  a  vexed 
man's  voice,  in  a  tone  of  deep  though 
smothered  irritation ;  "  you  know  that  I 
am  always  ready  to  go  on  your  messages ! 
what  is  it  you  want  ? " 

Joan  has  come  forward  readily,  though 
with  knocking  knees  and  an  ash-white 
face,  to  perform  the  service  asked  of  her ; 
but,  at  the  sound  of  those  tones,  so  well 
known  and  yet  so  unknown  (for  where  is 
the  boyish  jollity,  the  catching  mirth, 
that  always  used  to  echo  in  the  old  An- 
thony's voice?),  she  shrinks  back  again 
into  her  corner,  cowers  away  as  if  to  get 
out  of  sight  and  ear-shot. 

She  takes  up  her  needle  again ;  but  her 
shaking  fingers  are  unable  to  guide  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  her  to  set  one  stitch. 
But  though  she  is  incapable  of  working 
really,  an  apparent  absorption  in  her  oc- 
cupation will  make  her  less  likely  to  be 
addressed.  They  have  left  the  room  now, 
and  she  breathes  more  freely ;  Lalage  still 
laughing,  and  talking  emphatically  and 
rather  loudly  about  her  own  hunger,  and 
Anthony  dead — dead  silent.  It  is  some 
time  before  they  return ;  not  until  after 
the  longed-for  and  so  eagerly-asked-af ter 
dinner  has  been  done  justice  to.  In  the 


mean  time  Joan  remains  in  the  corner  of 
the  old-fashioned  sofa  behind  the  work- 
table;  the  same  spot  where  she  was  when 
the  tones  of  Lalage's  remembered  voice 
first  smote  her  like  a  sword.  Her  head 
is  down,  bent  over  her  work;  all  the 
pretty  tools  of  her  trade  are  spread  around 
her.  She  has  all  the  air  of  a  persistent 
industry,  and  yet  is,  in  effect,  absolutely 
idle.  About  her  goes  on  the  hum  of  light 
talk,  utterly  unheard ;  a  wave  that  flows 
round  her  without  reaching  or  touching 
her.  After  a  while  she  becomes  aware 
that  the  ill-starred  millionaire  is  seated 
alongside  of  her. 

She  has  no  smallest  idea  of  how  he 
came  there,  nor  is  aware  that  she  herself 
by  a  kind  but  quite  unconscious  smile 
authorized  him  in  the  audacity  of  squeez- 
ing himself  into  the  distant  opposite  sofa 
corner.  There  he  now  sits;  having,  in 
utter  nervousness,  built  up  a  barrier  of 
two  fat  cushions  and  a  bolster  between 
them.  He  has  recovered  the  power  of 
speech,  and  is  employing  it  to  tell  her 
many  new  and  monstrous  facts  about  his 
improvements;  facts  which  at  any  other 
time  would  make  her  soft  hair  stand  up- 
right on  her  head,  but  which  now  she 
does  not  even  hear.  She  has  indeed  all 
the  appearance  of  giving,  by  small  and 
friendly  nods  here  and  there,  assent  and 
approbation  to  each  fresh  record  of  atro- 
city. . 

By-and-by  the  fed  guests  return;  or 
rather,  one  of  them  does,  the  other  does 
not  at  all  reappear ;  one  of  them,  escorted 
by  the  hostess,  who  has  been  doing  them 
the  doubtful  kindness  of  bearing  them 
company  and  watching  them  while  they 
ate. 

"At  what  time  do  they  go  to  bed 
here  ? "  asks  Lalage,  throwing  herself  in- 
to an  easy-chair  at  Joan's  elbow,-  and  look- 
ing yawniugly  at  the  clock;  "early,  I 
trust?  I  hope  they  do  not  keep  one  up 
playing  any  horrid  games ;  I  hate  a  house 
where  they  play  games !  "  Then,  without 
giving  time  for  a  reply,  she  goes  on,  her 
quick,  cool  look  running  over  Joan's  tout 
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"  How  very  little  changed  you 
are !  what  a  good  digestion  you  must 
have !  Do  you  see  much  alteration  in 
me?" 

Joan  has  lifted  her  eyes  to»her  com- 
panion's face ;  from  it  they  slowly  travel 
to  her  figure,  then  back  again ;  but  slowly 
as  her  eyes  travel,  her  answer  comes  more 
slowly  still.  To  such  a  question  it  must 
needs  be  a  lagging  one.  Alteration  ?  ay, 
that  she  does.  Such  alteration  as  makes 
us  peer  nervously  into  our  own  glasses, 
when  we  meet  an  old  friend  after  aa  in- 
terval of  years.  Bulk  increased ;  delicacy 
decreased.  A  figure  that  has  outrun, 
overflowed  the  once  bounds  of  its  volup- 
tuous symmetry.  A  chin  that  has  hand- 
somely kept  its  early  promise  of  doubling 
itself ;  carnations  and  lilies,  once  so  finely 
distinct  and  separate,  now  running  into 
and  marring  each  other.  A  universal 
blurring  of  outline,  coarsening  of  tint, 
shipwreck  of  grace. 

"  An  embarrassing  question !  "  says 
Lalage,  looking  keenly  in  the  girl's  con- 
fused face,  and  with  a  short  laugh — "you 
cannot  deny  that  you  do ;  well,  I  should 
not  have  believed  you  if  you  had ;  I  have 
wom  infamously !  it  will  soon  be  matter 
of  history  that  I  was  once  good-looking !  " 
Joan  is  distressedly  silent.  To  such  a  re- 
mark what  reply  is  possible?  "I  have 
increased  in  weight  three  stone  in  the 
last  two  years,"  continues  Lalage,  looking 
at  her  own  still  soft  and  once  shapely 
hand  with  an  air  of  impartial  disapproba- 
tion; "of  course  that  is  not  healthy  or 
natural  at  my  age ;  the  doctors  tell  me  I 
should  be  all  right  again  if  I  would  walk 
five  miles  a  day,  and  get  up  at  six  o'clock, 
and  live  on  roast-mutton  and  gruel." 

"  And  do  not  you?  "  (in  a  tone  of  ex- 
treme surprise). 

"  Hardly !  "  (with  a  shrug).  "  I  would 
not  do  any  of  the  three  if  it  would  insure 
my  holding  out  to  eighty ! — why  should 
I  ?  If  I  prefer  to  live  thirty  years  com- 
fortably, with  unlimited  tea  and  sleep, 
and  unrestricted  bonbons  and  entremets, 
to  dragging  out  a  dwindled  existence  to 


one  hundred,  on  toast-and- water  and 
captain's  biscuits,  surely  that  is  my  look- 
out!" 

"  Undoubtedly !  "  says  Joan,  dryly. 

"  I  have  never  thoughts  woman's  life 
much  worth  having  after  thirty !  "  pur- 
sues Lalage,  with  a  careless  gravity ;  "or, 
in  the  case  of  an  Englishwoman  we  will 
perhaps  say  five-and -thirty ;  by  five-and- 
thirty  the  best  of  us  has  pretty  well  como 
to  the  end  of  her  tether  I — to  lose  one's 
looks,  and  be  dieted  too ! — bah !  " — (with 
a  reckless  accent) — "  it  would  be  simpler 
to  be  dead  at  once !  "  Joan  shudders  a 
little,  but  does  not  answer.  "  They  tell 
me  I  am  killing  myself !  "  continues  her 
companion,  indifferently;  "Anthony  is 
always  saying  so  !  I  tell  him  "  (with  a 
dry  laugh)  "that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought !  "  A  moment  later,  in  a  tone 
of  much  greater  interest  and  animation : 
"  Courage  I  my  ostentatious  yawns  have 
at  last  caught  my  cousin's  eye ;  I  do  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  bed !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

USUALLY  Joan  is  a  deep  sleeper.  Very 
seldom  is  her  pretty  head  vexed  by  one 
of  those  flighty,  purposeless  visitors  that 
we  call  dreams.  Generally  she  lies  all 
night  quite  still,  scarcely  charging  once 
her  quiet  posture.  Very  often  the 
house-maid  who  comes  to  call  her  finds 
her  with  the  curly  lashes  of  her  closed 
eyes  sweeping  her  cheeks. 

"  For  she,  belike,  had  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep  ! " 

But  to-night  she  does  but  sparely  sip 
that  lovely  draught.  In  wretched  toss- 
ings  and  tumblings  the  lengthy  hours 
crawl  away ;  they  that  mostly  pass  like 
a  pleasant  flash.  She  lies  on  her  right 
side.  That  is  unbearable.  She  lies  on 
the  left.  That  is  worse.  Her  cheeks  are 
like  live  coals.  They  have  lent  their  fe- 
ver to  the  pillow,  which  has,  for  the 
whole  night,  lost  the  cool  freshness  that 
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it  had  when  first  she  laid  her  face  upon 
it.  Her  hair  cleaves  damply  to  her  fore- 
head. Loud  pulses  seem  ticking  and 
hammering  inside  her  head.  The  win- 
dow is  open/  and  the  blind  down.  It 
keeps  tapping  against  the  sill  with  a  teas- 
ing noise.  She  rises  and  draws  it  up. 

A  tall  Lombardy  poplar  is  lifting  its 
high  head  against  the  sky,  and  the  thin, 
tawny  clouds  are  racing  away  behind  it. 
She  stands  with  head  leaned  against  the 
window -frame,  and  lips  apart.  It  is 
easier  to  breathe  here.  The  night  air  is 
cool  and  plentiful,  and  comes  in  with  a 
willing,  soft  rush.  •  No  angry  blood  can 
long  keep  up  its  painful  high  temperature 
under  this  strong  fanning.  She  draws  a 
deep,  long  breath,  and  lays  her  interlaced 
white  hands  over  her  heart,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  astonishment  that  any  heart  can 
go  so  quick.  She  had  thought  that  the 
season  for  heart-beat  was  over  in  her 
life ;  that  through  all  her  future  years, 
however  many  and  long,  it  would  always 
pace  on  at  its  usual  even  jog-trot.  And 
now,  he  who  alone  had  ever  made  that 
steadfast  heart  hasten  its  healthy  pace, 
he  alone,  of  all  mankind,  in  whose  arms 
she  has  ever  lain,  he  on  whose  breast  her 
many  tears  dropped,  as  they  stood  to- 
gether on  the  brown  gold  of  the  sea- 
sands,  he,  her  alone  love,  her  faulty,  un- 
stable, disloyal  one  love,  is  again  her 
house-mate,  is  again  within  reach  of  her 
unwilling  eyes,  of  her  pained,  reluctant 
ears. 

She  looks  out  at  the  shadows,  shaking 
and  shifting  in  the  gusty  moonlight.  Is 
he,  too,  awake  now  ?  Is  his  heart,  too, 
racing  at  the  same  hard,  sick  gallop? 
Are  his  eyes  as  dry,  and  wide,  and  hope- 
lessly wakeful  ?  It  is  most  unlikely. 
Why  are  they  here  ?  To  what  end  does 
the  Great  Purpose  that  guides  our  desti- 
nies allow  these  two  broken,  dissevered 
lives  again  to  intersect  each  other  ?  How 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
are  there  in  England  to  whom  Lalage 
might  harmlessly  have  been  cousin !  How 
many  homes  where  their  arrival  would 


have  quickened  no  pulse-beat  1  Why, 
then,  must  they  come  here,  where  their 
coming  murders  sleep,  sets  cool  cheeks 
burning,  makes  a  trouble  in  quiet  veins, 
and  wakts  old,  dead  longings  out  of  their 
frosty  sleep  ? 

The  battle  has  to  be  fought  all  over 
again — the  battle  which  she  had  looked 
upon  as  belonging  as  completely  to  the 
past  as  her  grandfather's  death,  or  her 
own  heart-wrench  at  leaving  Bering; 
the  battle  of  which  it  has  long  seemed  to 
her  as  if  only  a  kind  and  gentle  memory 
of  its  slain  were  left,  and  which  now  she 
already  feels  beginning  to  rage  and  noise 
within  her.  It  is  long  indeed  before 
Joan  falls  asleep ;  nor  even  then  does 
her  slumber  merit  the  worthy  name  of 
sleep,  so  distressed  is  it  by  blind  and  fu- 
tile  dreams — anxious,  struggling,  unquiet. 
When  first  the  early  light  (for  she  has  left 
the  blind  up),  striking  on  her  shut  eyes, 
half  wakes  her,  she  turns  and  hides  all  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  with  a  misty  longing 
to  keep  full  consciousness  at  bay — a  vague 
endeavor  not  to  examine  into  the  nature 
and  quality  of  this  lump  of  lead  that  is 
lying  on  her  soul.  But  even  the  dim 
thought  of  it  brings,  in  a  moment,  the 
complete  waking  that  she  dreads,  llere 
she  is  face  to  face  in  the  broad  new  day- 
light with  her  trouble;  face  to  face,  as 
she  has  already  been  by  candle-light,  by 
starlight,  and  in  darkness. 

It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  Joan  begins 
it  with  a  headache.  Not  a  good,  thorough, 
ceremonious  headache,  such  as  justifies 
staying  in  bed  in  silence  and  solitude, 
with  closed  shutters  and  banished  light, 
but  an  insignificant,  common  one,  such  as 
hinders  one  in  the  doing  of  no  usual 
duty,  but  puts  a  pin-prick  into  every 
one ;  such  a  headache  as  makes  the  eyes 
heavy,  the  nerves  jarring,  the  temper 
tart ;  such  as  renders  a  dull  noise  unpleas- 
ant, and  a  sharp  one  insupportable. 

It  is  unlucky  that  on  such  a  day  the 
children  —  usually  not  much  wickeder 
than  their  neighbors — should  have  elect- 
ed to  be  suddenly  possessed  by  a  devil 
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of  teasing  and  tiresome  naughtiness  of 
unfunny  loud  fun,  and  excessive  foolish 
mirth.  This,  indeed,  does  not  apply  to 
Montacute,  who  is,  as  usual,  buried  in  a 
book,  and  only  emerges  from  it  every  now 
and  then,  to  put  irrelevant  and  posing 
questions  about  the  equator.  Joan  has 
never  hitherto  realized  how  very  little 
she  knows  about  the  equator.  Eupert 
and  Faustine  are  seated  side  by  side,  each 
with  a  smart  Bible  open  on  their  knees, 
ostensibly  committing  to  memory  passages 
of  Scripture ;  in  reality,  diversifying  and 
lightening  their  labors  by  a  good  deal 
of  covert  scuffling  and  much  fatiguing, 
causeless,  chuckled  laughter.  By-and- 
by,  Rupert  varies  the  programme  by 
breaking  out  into  snatches  of  low-lived 
rfcyme.  His  small,  childish  voice  uplifts 
itself,  high  and  shrill,  in  the  following 
choice  ditty : 

"  Mr.  Lobsky  said  to  his  ugly  wife, 
*  I'm  going  to  the  river  to  fish  for  my  life.' 
'  You  nasty  beast,  you  know  you  aren't, 
You  know  you're  going  to  galliwarnt.'  " 

"  Rupert !  "  cries  Joan,  lifting  her 
aching  head  from  her  supporting  hand, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  irritated  sharp- 
ness most  unusual  to  her,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Stop,  this  instant  1 " 

"  James  sings  it  1  "  replies  Rupert, 
triumphantly — James  is  one  of  the  foot- 
men— "  he  is  always  singing  it ;  he  knows 
a  great  many  more  verses  I  " 

"  I  dare  say  1  "  says  Joan,  tartly.  "  I 
am  not  James's  governess ;  if  I  were,  I 
should  certainly  forbid  his  deafening  me 
with  such  a  hideous  song,  as  I  now  forbid 
you  1 " 

Rupert  looks  rebellious,  but  does  not 
answer  verbally.  He  indemnifies  him- 
self, however,  for  this  silence,  and  exhib- 
its at  the  same  time  his  independence  of 
spirit,  and  his  high  courage,  by  repeating 
over  a  great  number  of  times  to  himself 
in  a  semi-audible  recitation  the  objection- 
able words,  in  place  of  those  of  the  chap- 
ter which  he  is  learning.  His  sister, 
Faustine,  though  not  particularly  anxious 


to  engage  in  any  iniquity  on  her  own  ac- 
count, having  before  her  eyes  too  plainly 
the  possible  penalty  of  forfeited  Sunday- 
late  dinner,  is  yet  able  to  enjoy  the  safe 
satisfaction  of  egging  on  her  brother  by 
many  pregnant  looks,  expressive  nudges, 
and  an  affectation  of  extravagant  merri- 
ment. Of  all  these  phenomena,  though 
specially  aimed  at  her,  Joan  takes  no 
manner  of  notice,  chiefly  because  she 
feels  that,  if  she  did,  she  would,  in  the 
present  state  of  her  nerves,  be  led  into 
the  expression  of  a  wrath  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  offense  as  would  forever 
wound  her  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  her 
disciples.  She  feels  it  a  little  hard  that 
Anthony,  Mr.  Lobsky,  and  her  headache, 
should  all  have  come  on  the  scene  at  the 
same  time.  She  could  have  coped  well 
enough  with  one  at  a  time,  or  perhaps 
even  with  two ;  but  now  that  they  face 
her  all  three  abreast,  she  feels  that  they 
are  almost  too  manv  for  her.  By-and-by 
the  nudging  and  chuckling,  the  recitation 
and  its  attendant  applause,  wear  them- 
selves out,  and  come  to  an  end.  Rupert 
and  Faustine  retire  to  the  farthest  win- 
dow, where  they  remain  for  some  time 
so  unnaturally  quiet  that  Joan  feels  at 
length  constrained  to  examine  into  the 
cause  of  this  abnormal  stillness.  She 
finds  her  pupils  recreating  themselves 
with  the  ingenious  and  novel  amusement 
of  trying  which  can  get  a  farthing  far- 
thest up  the  nose. 

It  is  church-time  at  last.  *  Joan  and 
the  children  have  reached  the  church. 
The  sun  has  made  Joan's  head  worse; 
and  Montacute,  unconscious  of  the  pain 
he  is  inflicting,  has  harried  her  with  the 
equator  up  to  the  church-door.  Thank 
God,  it  is  left  on  the  threshold,  to  be 
taken  up  again,  no  doubt,  the  moment 
that  the  sermon  is  ended. 

Faustine  ahead,  and  sobered  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  smart  frock,  a  smarter 
hat,  and  superbly  crepe  hair,  walks  se- 
dately along,  no  longer  a  boisterous  child ; 
a  mincing  self-conscious  little  woman  of 
the  world.  They  are  in  church  now,  and 
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are  seated  in  the  hindermost  of  the  half- ' 
dozen  open  sittings  appertaining  to  the 
Smith  Deloraine  family.  It  is  a  little  old 
church,  whose  every  wall  and  corner  are 
covered  and  crowded  with  monuments 
to,  and  effigies  of,  one  family — not  of  the 
Smith  Deloraines,  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
say ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not 
more  than  twenty  years  that  they  have 
been  in  a  position  to  put  up  angels  and 
willows  to  each  other — but  of  a  knight- 
ly, long-decayed,  and  now  extinct  race. 
Joan's  eyes  have  often  sought  these  worn 
memorials  with  a  sense  of  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling  for  these  dogs  who,  like 
her,  have  had  their  day.  To-day  she 
gives  no  heed  to  the  quiet  dead.  Her 
thoughts  are  too  hotly  occupied  with  the 
living.  By-and-by  the  clergyman  and 
bis  clerk  make  their  modest  entry,  which, 
as  it  happens  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  S*mith  Deloraine  party,  is  absolute- 
ly unnoticed  and  swamped. 

The  school-children's  heads  turn  tow- 
ard the  door  as  unanimously  as  if  they 
were  ripe  ears  of  corn  swept  all  one  way 
by  the  wind.  Even  adult  heads  seem  un- 
able to  keep  quite  straight.  Here  they 
come,  with  a  swish,  a  rustle,  &  frou-frou  ! 
Lalage  sweeping  the  dust  of  the  aisle 
with  a  faint-colored,  costly  gown  ;  her 
gay  cold  eyes  roving  all  about  the  church ; 
her  red  lips  still  parted  in  the  laugh  which 
she  has  evidently  brought  with  her,  as 
Montacute  did  the  equator,  to  the  church- 
door.  The  ladies  first,  then  the  men  ; 
the  host,  with  his  civil,  smug,  commercial 
smile ;  here  they  all  are  !  Here  among 
them  is  the  millionaire,  looking,  if  pos- 
sible, smaller,  redder,  forlorner  by  day- 
light than  he  did  by  candle-light.  He 
comes  in  with  his  white  eyelashes  cast 
down,  awkwardly  stumbling  over  the  last 
lady's  train.  On  catching  sight  of  Joan,  he 
takes  sudden  timid  refuge  in  the  pew 
with  her  and  the  children,  where,  after 
having  noisily  knocked  down  his  umbrel- 
la, and  dropped  his  prayer-book  irrecov- 
erably far  into  the  pew  before  him,  he  at 
length  subsides  into  a  seat  beside  the  very 


upright,  supercilious,  small  figure  and 
long,  dangling  legs  of  Miss  Faustine. 

Every  lady  present  has  brought  her 
mate  with  her— every  lady,  with  one  ex- 
ception. That  exception  is  Lalage.  Colo- 
nel Wolferstan  is  not  here.  Perhaps 
something  has  retarded  him,  and  he  may 
follow  them.  The  clergyman  reads  the 
opening  words  of  the  exhortation,  and 
every  one  stands  up.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral late  entries ;  even  after  the  service 
has  begun;  even  after  the  confession  is 
reached.  At  each  entry  Joan's  heart 
seems  to  turn  a  somersault,  and  a  tremor 
runs  over  all  her  kneeling  body. 

"  Is  this  he  ?  No — this  person's  boots 
creak !  this  cannot  be  he !  " 

After  several  new  alarms,  when  at 
length  the  First  Lesson  is  reached,  Hfcr 
fears  begin  to  subside.  For  the  moment 
she  is  safe.  Not  yet  will  her  eyes  be 
pained  by  the  sight  of  him ;  not  yet,  not 
until  luncheon-time !  And  when  lunch- 
eon comes  —  when,  with  heart  again 
throbbing  and  tumbling  miserably,  she 
enters  the  dining-room,  neither  is  he  here. 
Every  one  else  is  assembled,  and  begin- 
ning to  eat  with  the  whetted  appetite  that 
going  to  church  always  seems  to  engen- 
der. 

A  place  is  laid  for  him  ;  therefore  he 
cannot  be  gone  away;  he  must  still  be  in 
the  house.  But  no  one  seems  to  miss 
him  ;  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire 
after  him — that  is,  not  until  luncheon  is 
well  advanced  toward  its  conclusion ;  not 
until  cold  cutlets  and  salmon  have  given 
way  to  jellies  and  trifle. 

Then,  at  last,  in  a  lull  of  the  general 
talk,  Mrs.  Smith  Deloraine  carelessly — as 
if  the  idea  of  his  absence  had  just  struck 
her — asks : 

"  Does  Anthony  never  eat  lunch- 
eon?" 

"Does  not  Jief"1  replies  his  wife,  ex- 
pressively, as  she  leisurely  pinches  the 
peaches  to  find  the  ripest.  "Perhaps 
you  think  that  he  never  goes  to  church 
either;  I  assure  you  that  he  is  mostly 
exceedingly  punctual  in  the  performance 
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of  both  duties.  "What  has  made  him 
quarrel  with  his  bread-and-butter  to-day, 
I  can't  guess ;  you  had  better  ask  him !  " 

"If  you  please  'm,"  says  the  butler, 
striking  with  polite  gravity  into  the  con- 
versation, "  Colonel  Wolferstan  has  gone 
out  for  a  long  walk;  he  desired  me  to 
say,  if  he  were  asked  for,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  should  bo  back  much  before  din- 
ner-time." 

"  A  long  walk !  "  repeats  Lalage,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  and  shrugging  her  large 
shoulders;  "in  this  sun! — Well,  chacun 
d  son  gout !  I  am  ordered  to  walk,  so  I 
suppose  he  thinks  that  he  can  do  it  for 
me !  "  (with  a  sarcastic  laugh).  "  I  am 
sure  he  is  very  welcome  to  try ! — he  may 
also  eat  gruel  and  dry  biscuits  for  ,me  if 
he  likes." 

Joan  does  not  go  to  church  a  second 
time.  It  is  Mr.  Smith  Deloraine's  habit 
to  monopolize  his  children  on  Sunday 
afternoons ;  and  on  this  Sunday  Joan  cer- 
tainly does  not  quarrel  with  the  custom. 
She  pulls  the  school-room  blinds  half 
down,  so  as  to  exclude  the  strongest  light, 
and  yet  admit  all  the  air ;  and  drawing  a 
little  couch  up  to  the  window,  lies  down 
upon  it  and  heaves  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

There  are  ahead  of  her  three  good 
hours  of  solitude,  of  silence,  of  soul-and- 
body-calming  rest.  But  are  there  ?  Let 
no  one  count  his  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched ;  or,  if  he  does,  at  least  let 
him  make  a  large  allowance  for  addled 
eggs.  Joan  has  not  lain  on  her  sofa  for 
more  than  twenty  minutes,  with  eyes 
sometimes  closed,  sometimes  opening 
with  a  dim  pleasure  on  the  profuse  great 
flowers  of  the  violet-colored  clematis  that 
is  looking  in  at  the  window ;  on  the  peep 
of  cool,  pale  sky  and  tall,  still  poplar-she 
has' only  just  begun  to  feel  that  if  she  can 
but  give  it  time  this  prescription  of  dumb 
inaction  will  abate  and  finally  kill  the  dull 
pain  in  her  brows,  when  there  comes  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and,  before  she  has 
time  either  to  permit  or  to  forbid,  the 
knocker  enters — enters  with  the  silent, 
light  foot  and  the  noisy  gown  that  be- 


speak -a  woman.  Joan  turns  her  head 
slowly,  in  vexed  inquiry  as  to  who  the 
disturber  of  her  peace  may  be.  It  is  La- 
lage. 

"Are  the  children  here?"  she  says, 
looking  quickly  round  the  room.  "  No  ? 
— that  is  right !  I  thought  I  saw  the  little 
monsters  promenading  out-of-doors,  which 
is  what  gave  me  courage  to  come  up. 
You  are  resting? "  she  goes  on,  advancing 
into  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door  be- 
hind her.  "I  heard  you  say  that  you 
had  a  headache !  I  dare  say  that  you  do 
not  thank  me  for  disturbing  you?  Do 
not  stir,  pray !  Well,  of  course,  if  you 
insist ! " 

This  is  a  figure  of  speech,  for  Joan  is 
very  far  indeed  from  insisting.  Without 
more  ado,  or  any  further  compunction, 
her  visitor  takes  possession  of  Joan's 
couch,  and,  stretching  her  supine  length 
comfortably  upon  it,  crosses  her  feet,  and 
arranges  the  pillow  to  her  liking,  while 
the  endless  yards  of  her  ivory  gown  lie 
in  confused  pale  waves  on  the  carpet  be- 
side her. 

"Are  they  likely  to  be  away  some 
time?"  continues  Lalage,  still  thinking 
of  the  children.  "Yes  ?— bravo !  But  if 
they  return  unexpectedly,  please  explain 
to  them  at  once  that  I  hate  children,  and 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  be  climbed  up 
like  a  ladder,  nor  to  be  told  home  truths, 
nor  asked  indecent  questions — the  only 
three  ways,  it  seems  to  me,  that  children 
ever  have  of  making  themselves  agree- 
able." 

"  I  will  tell  them,"  answers  Joan,  re- 
pressing a  sigh,  at  the  evidence  of  an  in- 
tention to  make  a  long  stay,  and  walking 
across  the  room  to  get  a  chair  for  herself. 

"  How  well  you  wear  1 "  cries  Lalage, 
following  her  light  movements  with  a  not 
ill-natured  envy.  "  I  believe  it  is  because 
you  are  not  married." 

Joan  smiles. 

"Do  you  think  so?  And  yet  insur- 
ance-offices tell  you  that  a  married  wom- 
an's life  is  worth  more  than  a  single* 
one's." 
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"Pooh!  "  says  Lalage,  contemptuous- 
ly; "that  only  proves  that  insurance- 
offices  never  can  have  been  married  them- 
selves. I  am  convinced  that  I  should  not 
have  gone  to  pieces  nearly  so  quickly  if  I 
had  remained  Lalage  Beaucharnp." 

"Are  you  serious?"  asks  Joan,  for- 
getting her  headache,  and  leaning  for- 
ward with  clasped  hands  and  grave  blue 
eyes  fixed  in  distressed  and  earnest  inqui- 
ry on  her  companion's  indifferent  face. 

"Serious?  of  course  I  am!"  (with  a 
laugh).  "  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  who 
weighs  fourteen  stone  is  likely  to  be  any- 
thing but  serious  ?  I  think  that  marriage 
is  the  most  colossal  imposture  in  existence, 
so  does  Anthony.  It  is  the  one  point  on 
which  we  agree." 

Joan  is  silent  —  a  dismayed,  lily- 
cheeked  silence. 

"In  any  other  undertaking,"  contin- 
ues Lalage,  showing  her  handsome  white 
teeth  in  an  ungoverned  yawn,  "  one  is  al- 
lowed a  trial-trip — a  preliminary  canter; 
this,  the  weightiest  of  all,  is  the  sole  ex- 
ception." 

Joan  has  moved  her  eyes  from  her 
companion's  face.  They  are  again  look- 
ing out  of  window,  as  they  were  before 
her  solitude  was  broken,  but  they  no 
longer  take  pleasure  in,  or  even  see,  the 
clematis-blooms,  the  great  old  poplar,  nor 
the  morsel  of  pretty,  faint  sky.  A  wave 
of  new  pain  is  rolling  over  her  soul :  pain, 
not  for  herself,  but  for  him.  Is  this  the 
goal  whither  her  renunciation  has  led 
him? 

"  It  is  a  provision  for  old  age,  that  is 
all  one  can  say,"  says  Lalage,  with  her 
little  hard,  cool  laugh. 

"  A  provision  for  old  age !  "  repeats 
Joan,  echoing  each  word  with  slow  pre- 
cision, and  speaking  in  a  wonder-struck 
tone.  Quicker  than  the  j  agged  lightning- 
flash  travels,  her  thoughts  have  fled  back 
to  the  opulent  summer  morning  on  which 
he  and  she  had  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
warm  sea-sands,  mapping  out  a  high  and 
iovely  joint  life.  Is  this  what  it  has  come 
to  ?  And  if  it  is  so,  has  she  indeed  done  | 


well  and  wisely  by  him  ?  It  is  the  first 
time  that  ever  this  sharp  doubt  has  stung 
her  heart. 

"I  dare  say  that  if  I  had  been  an  old 
maid  I  should  not  have  liked  it,"  con- 
tinues Lalage,  wiping  with  her  little  fine 
handkerchief  from  her  eyes  the  tears  the 
exaggerated  yawning  has  brought  into 
them;  "but,  at  present,  to  be  one  is  my 
beau  ideal  of  felicity ;  a  well-to-do  old 
maid,  with  a  comfortable  sum  in  the  three 
per  cents. — not  landed  property — I  have 
no  opinion  of  landed  property,  all  out- 
goings and  no  incomings — with  a  good 
chef,  and  not  a  relation  in  the  world  I  I 
cannot  imagine  anything  pleasanter." 

"  No  ? "  (in  an  absent  tone). 

"  Or  a  widow,"  says  Lalage,  in  a  key 
of  pensive  reflection,  trifling  with  the 
wedding-ring,  which  has  grown  too  tight 
for  her  finger.  "  Widows  have  not  half 
a  bad  time  of  it." 

Joan  gives  a  great  start.  Her  hands 
involuntarily  grow  clinched,  and  a  river 
of  angry  carnation  pours  into  her  cheeks. 

"  A  widow  f  "  she  says,  in  a  strangled 
voice. 

"  An  abstract  widow,  of  course !  "  says 
Lalage,  looking  with  a  lazy  entertainment 
at  her  companion's  flushed  face;  "not 
poor  dear  old  Tony's !  that  is  sous-enten- 
du  !  Indeed,  as  far  as  appearances  go,  he 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  my  widower 
than  I  to  be  his  widow  1  Has  Tie  added 
three  stone  to  his  weight  in  the  last  two 
years,  pray?  Does  it  matter  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  Tie  gets  np? 
Does  any  one  wish  to  diet  him  ?  " 

There  is  a  silence.  Joan,  alarmed  at, 
and  ashamed  of  her  own  manifestation  of 
emotion,  has  turned  her  head  half  away, 
and  is  again  looking  out  of  the  window, 
trying  to  school  her  turbid  soul  into  quiet 
again;  to  draw  calmness  from  the  calm 
sky,  and  serenity  from  the  still  garden- 
trees. 

"  To  be  well  off,"  says  Lalage,  present- 
ly, clasping  her  hands  behind  her  gold 
head,  and  staring  lazily  up  at  the  ceiling ; 
"  that,  after  all,  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
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whether  you  are  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  is 
a  bagatelle  in  comparison  I  We  are  not 
well  off.  No  doubt  you  have  heard — one 
always  hears  these  amiable  trifles !  " 

'•  I — I — did  hear  a  whisper,"  replies 
Joan,  stammering  a  little. 

"  If  it  were  not  so  unpleasant,"  says 
Lalage,  while  a  small,  dry  smile  curls  her 
mouth,  "it  would  really  be  rather  comic! 
There  are  so  few  things  that  I  have  ever 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  hating ;  but 
ever  since  I  can  remember — ever  since  I 
could  walk  alone — I  have  always  abhorred 
poverty  and  everything  pertaining  to  it — 
it  has  been  my  one  bugaboo.  In  marry- 
ing Anthony  I  imagined  that  I  had  so 
completely  given  it  the  slip ;  and  now  1  " 
(with  a  pregnant  shrug  and  expansion  of 
the  hands).  t 

"You  do  not  look  very  poor,"  says 
Joan,  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  and  a 
glance  at  the  other's  rich  gown ;  of  which 
a  man's  eye  would  take  in  only  the  beauty, 
but  a  woman's  also  the  cost. 

"Bah!"  cries  Lalage,  lightly,  "one 
must  have  one's  chiffons.  The  poverty 
whose  fingers  come  through  its  gloves, 
and  its  toes  through  its  boots,  is  not  by 
any  means  the  worst!  " 

There  is  a  moment's  silence. 

"And  so  you  are  poor?"  says  Joan, 
presently,  in  a  subdued  voice  and  with  a 
long,  wondering  sigh.  "Is  it  possible? 
The  very  last  person  with  whom  I  could 
ever  have  connected  the  idea  of  restricted 
means  and  narrow  ways,  is — " 

"  I,"  interrupts  Lalage,  finishing  her 
companion's  sentence  for  her  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  what  she  herself  had  in- 
tended; "so  everyone  says!  I  wonder 
why.  I  suppose  I  look  expensive !  " 

"I  suppose  you  do!"  (in  an  absent 
voice). 

"  When  the  old  gentleman  died,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Wolferstan,  in  an  easy,  narra- 
tive tone — "  it  was  only  sixteen  months 
after  we  married — I  remember  thinking 
how  lucky  we  were  to  come  into  our  king- 
dom so  early — and  indeed,  for  his  own 
sake,  poor  old  gentleman  "  (laughing  flip- 


pantly), "one  could  not  regret  that  he 
was  removed  to  a  world  where  perhaps 
he  might  be  able  to  blow  his  own  nose — 
well,  as  I  was  saying,  when  he  died — " 

"Yes?" 

"  It  came  to  light,  when  things  were 
looked  into,  that,  for  the  last  five  years, 
he  had  been  tranquilly  living  at  the  rate 
of  exactly  double  his  income — trying  to 
live  up  to  the  house,  in  fact.  It  had  al- 
ways been  twice  too  large  for  the  prop- 
erty. People  have  no  business "  (in  a 
tone  of  indolent  indignation)  "  to  build  a 
palace  in  a  kail-yard ;  it  gives  one  such 
false  impressions.  I  am  sure,  when  I  left 
the  Abbey,  after  that  first  visit,  that  I 
quite  carried  away  the  idea  that  they 
were  millionaires.  Did  not  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  about  it !  "  answers 
Joan,  quickly  and  coldly,  flushing  again 
with  indignant  pain. 

"  No  ? — well,  I  did.  I  have  always  " 
(laughing  lazily)  "  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance!  " 

"  And  Colonel  Wolferstan?  "  asks  Jo- 
an, resolutely  conquering  her  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  his  name,  and  speaking  in  a 
steady,  low  voice.  "  Did  the  blow  find 
him  quite  unprepared?  had  he  no  sus- 
picion ?  " 

"  None  whatever,"  replies  Lalage, 
calmly ;  "  if  he  had,  of  course  I  should 
have  had  too  ;  are  not  we  "  (smiling  iron- 
ically) "  one  flesh  ?  The  old  woman  had 
been  perfectly  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
case  all  along,  but  would  never  hear  of 
any  reduction  of  expenditure,  for  fear  of 
lessening  her  own  prestige.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  selfishness  ?  But  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised ;  I  say  of  her  as  Voltaire 
said  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk :  '  Ce  co- 
quin  d?  Habakkult,  est  capable  de  tout!'' 
She  is  capable  de  tout !  " 

Joan  laughs,  genuinely  amused  for  the 
moment ;  but  her  laugh  soon  dies,  killed 
by  the  train  of  disagreeable  reflections 
that  her  companion's  careless  speech  has 
woke  to  life.  Anthony  poor !  Anthony 
roughly  divorced  from  his  costly  pleast- 
ures!  Anthonv  struggling  to  make  two 
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ends  meet !  The  notion  is  so  incongruous 
that  for  some  moments  she  remains  in  a 
bewildered  silence ;  trying  in  vain  to 
make  the  idea  of  this  new  Anthony  fit 
in,  in  some  degree,  with  that  of  the  old 
one.  By-and-by  she  speaks ;  and  this  is 
the  outcome  of  her  meditations  : 

"  Your  moor  ?  have  you  given  that 
up?" 

*  Of  course,"  replies  Lalage,  serenely  ; 
"  have  not  we  given  everything  up  ? — we 
have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  parting 
with  our  hair  or  our  front  teeth,  like  the 
girl  in  '  Les  Mise'rables,'  but  that  is  about 
the  only  depth  of  destitution  that  we 
have  not  touched !  As  for  the  moor,  I 
confess  it  cost  me  not  a  pang  1  I  never 
cared  for  Scotland ;  I  dislike  the  climate, 
the  scenery,  the  life ;  no — to  be  honest, 
that  was  no  great  privation." 

"  Not  to  you,  perhaps,"  says  Joan, 
quickly,  "  but—" 

"  But  to  Anthony  I  "  rejoins  Lalage, 
finishing  the  sentence ;  "  I  dare  say !  "  (in- 
differently)— "  i  never  asked  him." 

"  And  his  horses  ?  "  pursues  Joan, 
with  a  contained  eagerness ;  "  surely  he 
has  not  given  up  his  hunting  ?  " 

"  Surely  he  has,  though !  "  replies  the 
other,  with  a  faint,  playful  mimicking  of 
the  tragic  emphasis  of  her  companion's 
tone;  "I  see  that  you  cannot  yet  fully 
grasp  the  idea  of  our  impecuniosity ;  it 
took  me  some  time ;  but  I  think  I  have 
a  good  firm  grip  of  it  now.  A  couple  of 
pair  of  carriage-horses — one  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  with  less  in  London,  so  I  told 
him,  and  he  saw  the  justice  of  it — com- 
pose our  whole  stud ;  hunters  as  well  are, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question." 

"  How  he  must  miss  them !  "  says  Jo- 
an, in  a  low  voice,  with  an  involuntarily 
compassionate  inflection,  addressing  rath- 
er herself  than  her  visitor. 

"Of  course,"  (placidly),  "he  never 
says  anything ;  I  dare  say  he  will  get  a 
mount  now  and  then  I  " 

Joan  is  again  stupidly  silent.  Pity, 
indignation,  bewilderment,  half  a  dozen 
other  ingredients,  go  to  make  up  a  pain- 


ful thought- jumble ;  a  sort  of  mental  res- 
urrection-pie. 

"  If  any  person  has  a  taste  for  making 
a  martyr  of  himself,"  says  Lalage,  pres- 
ently, in  a  comfortable,  leisurely  voice, 
"  I  am  the  last  to  prevent  him !  person- 
ally, I  have  no  turn  for  martyrdom:  I 
have  the  meanest  opinion  of  hair  shirts 
and  lentile  pottage;  I  should  have  cut 
but  a  poor  figure  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  *  Eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,' 
is,  and  always  has  been,  and  always  shall 
be,  my  motto ;  but  if  any  one  else  pre- 
fers to  eat  the  thin  and  drink  the  sour, 
why,  let  him,  in  Heaven's  name,  say  I !  " 
(expanding  her  hands  with  her  favorite 
gesture). 

"  But  surely,"  cries  Joan,  eagerly,  yet 
puzzled,  "  it  can  be  no  question  of  prefer- 
ence ;  it  must  be  necessity,  not  choice !  " 

"So  one  would  imagine,  would  not 
one  ? "  replies  Lalage,  with  a  dispassion- 
ate air ;  "  it  shows  how  much  one  knows 
about  men ! " 

"  Of  course,"  says  Joan,  hesitatingly, 
divided  between  a  keen  curiosity  and 
most  anxious  interest  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dread  of  appearing  intrusive  on 
the  other — "  of  course,  when  I  speak  I  am 
drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture,  for  I  know 
none  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case !  " 

"  Do  not  you  ? "  says  Lalage,  careless- 
ly;  "I  thought  everybody  did ;  well,  they 
are  soon  told  ! — it  is  just  this,  that  if  he 
would  but  consent  to  sell  the  Abbey,  we 
should  be  no  worse  off  than  our  neigh- 
bors :  we  should  not  be  Rothschilds,  of 
course,  but  we  should  be  able  to  pay  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  .the  candlestick- 
maker,  and  leave  a  good  margin  besides 
for  our  little  pet  sins ;  can  you  fancy  any 
one  hesitating  ? "  A  moment  later,  as 
Joan  remains  struck  with  a  painful  dumb- 
ness, she  goes  on :  "  Perhaps  you  think 
that  he  is  hampered  by  the  entail  ?  not 
at  all! — he  and  his  father  cut  it  off:  he 
can  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  estate, 
if  he  chooses ;  can  leave  it  to  you — to 
me — to  a  lying-in  hospital,  or  a  peniten- 
tiary— whichever  he  likes !  " 
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"  Sell  it ! "  says  Joan  at  length,  in  a 
deep  and  altered  voice,  laden  with  aston- 
ished distress,  as,  with  a  pang  of  keen- 
est fellow-feeling  for  Anthony,  she  lives 
over  again  vividly  in  memory  that 
black  moment  when  she  first  heard  that 
Dering  was  to  come  to  the  hammer ; 
"but  you  are  joking! — they  have  been 
Wolferstans  of  the  Abbey  ever  since — •" 

"Ever  since  Henry  VIII.  turned 
out  an  abbey  full  of  comfortable,  fat 
monks  for  them,"  interrupts  Lalage, 
suavely ;  "  yes,  I  know.  Well "  (laugh- 
ing), "the  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell:  the 
monks  turned  out  for  them,  and  now 
they  must  turn  out  for  somebody  else ! — 
it  is  what  one  sees  every  day!  what  can 
be  simpler  ?  " 

Joan  has  been  looking  at  her  compan- 
ion during  the  last  sentence;  trying  in 
vain  to  keep  out  of  her  eyes  the  wonder 
and  repulsion  that  will  stream  into  them. 

"  And  have  yon  succeeded  ? "  she 
asks,  in  a  rather  choked  voice ;  "  is  it  to 
be  sold  ? " 

Lalage  shrugs  again  expressively. 

"  Not  it !  he  would  sell  me  first !  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  did  not  tell  me  so" 
(with  an  amused  look).  Joan  draws  an 
involuntary  breath  of  relief.  "  Personal- 
ly I  hate  the  place,"  continues  Lalage, 
composedly;  "that  continual  booming 
of  the  sea  and  sighing  among  the  fir-tops 
makes  me  feel  ready  to  cut  my  throat ; 
and  in  the  house  I  always  have  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  being  in  church ;  but 
for  selling  purposes  it  is  excellent :  '  An 
ancestral  mansion  situated  in  its  own 
park  of — how  many  acres? — within  easy 
reach  of  three  packs  of  hounds ;  two 
hours  by  rail  from  London ;  twenty  min- 
utes' drive  from  a  station — a  quarter  of 
'an  hour's  walk  from  the  sea ! '  It  de- 
scribes admirably,  and  I  made  two  or 
three  telling  advertisements  about  it 
which  I  read  to  Anthony ;  he  was  so  an- 
gry ;  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  fury — he 
raged  like  a  lion !  I  laughed — I  could  not 
help  it — of  course  that  made  him  worse, 
but  I  really  could  not  help  it !  " 


"It  was  naturally  no  laughing  matter 
to  him!  "says  Joan,  slowly  and  dryly; 
casting  down  the  eyes  from  which  she 
feels  that  sparks  of  fire,  hotter  and 
brighter  than  an  affair  not  in  any  way 
personal  ought  to  call  forth,  are  darting. 

"Of  course  not!"  replies  Lalage, 
good-humoredly ;  "one  never  sees  jokes 
at  one's  own  expense ;  I "  (beginning  to 
laugh)  "  can  see  no  humor  in  witticisms 
about  fat  people ;  I  bear  him  no  malice, 
though  he  did  look  as  if  he  should  enjoy 
murdering  me,  and  though  he  did  throw 
my  advertisements  into  the  fire! — poor 
old  Tony!" 

Poor  old  Tony  indeed!  If  decorum 
prohibits  Joan  from  echoing  the  ejacula- 
tion aloud,  at  least  it  reverberates  over 
and  over  again,  deep  down  in  her  heart, 
like  a  shouted  name  that  one  mountain 
catches  from  another. 

"  Sometimes,"  continues  Lalage,  with 
philosophy,  "  it  strikes  me  that  he  must 
be  a  little  touched  in  the  head  like  his 
father.  Who  but  a  madman  would  sacri- 
fice his  whole  life  to  the  dry  bones  of  a 
dead  .ides,  ?  Will  you  believe  it,  that  he 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  clearing  the 
property  and  paying  off  the  mortgages  ? 
— he  might  just  as  well  begin  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt  at  once ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at 
his  trying;  and,  meanwhile,  what  is  his 
existence  worth? — he  has  put  down  his 
horses,  let  his  shooting,  given  up  his  river 
in  Norway,  and  his  moor  in  Scotland! 
Sometimes  I  am  quite  in  spirits,  he  looks 
so  woe-begone  that  I  think  he  must  be 
coming  to  his  senses ;  but  no — as  soon  as 
I  begin  my  delicate  little  approaches,  I 
find  that  he  is  as  mulish  as  ever ;  how- 
ever "  (with  a  light-hearted  laugh),  "  I 
do  not  at  all  despair !  I  do  not  disdain 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  humble  gnat, 
and  think  that  by  inserting  my  little 
sting  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
I  must  be  ultimately  successful.  Do  not 
you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  it !  " 
answers  Joan,  with  a  subdued  bitterness. 
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"We  have  not  even  the  excuse  of 
having  children,"  goes  on  Lalage,  dispas- 
sionately; "and,  please  God,  we  never 
shall!  in  ray  state  of  health  it  is  most 
improbable  I — that"  (with  a  smile)  "is 
the  silver  lining  to  my  cloud.  Fat  I  am, 
and,  alas !  am  likely  to  be ;  but  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  a  mother !  I  believe  in  com- 
pensations!— Hush !  I  hear  the  children  I 
— 'the  Philistines  be  upon  tbee,  Sam- 
son!' I  fly!" 


CHAPTER  Y. 

"  I  LIKE  him !  "  says  Faustine ;  says  it 
with  a  decision  that  at  once  challenges 
and  defies  contradiction. 

Two  nights  and  a  day  have  passed 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Wolferstans. 
Joan's  cheeks  and  lips  and  heart  have 
had  thirty-six  good  hours  in  which  to 
recover  themselves;  and  pretty  well 
rigited  they  are.  At  least,  such  is  the 
impression  that  the  outside  gives;  and, 
happily  for  all  of  us,  none  can  peep  in- 
side the  machine  and  see  what  tricks  our 
wheels  and  springs  are  playing  us. 

Joan  has  borne  Eupert's  French,  and 
Faustine's  music— the  two  most  trying 
items  of  the  curriculum — with  about  as 
much  patience  as  usual ;  and  now  the 
workmen's  bell  has  long  and  loud  rung 
twelve.  The  lesson-books  are  slammed 
with  joyous  disrespect.  The  children's 
fidgety  limbs  are  released  from  their 
chairs,  and  their  insatiate  tongues  un- 
loosed ;  nor  has  Joan  any  ostensible  rea- 
son for  hindering  them  from  lighting  on 
the  one  theme  from  which  she  would 
fain  have  them  by  all  means  hold  off, 
viz.,  Colonel  Wolferstan. 

"  I  like  him !  "  says  Faustine,  with 
condescending  emphasis ;  "he  asked  me 
whether  I  would  be  his  sweetheart." 

"  That  was  nonsense !  "  says  Eupert, 
roughly ;  "  he  has  a  wife  already ;  a  man 
cannot  have  a  wife  and  a  sweetheart  too 
— can  he,  Miss  Bering  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  replies  Joan,  grave- 


ly ;  but  she  stoops  her  head  over  her  desk 
to  hide  the  twitching  of  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  engendered  by  this  naive  query. 

"  He  can,  though  1 "  cries  ^[ontacute, 
whose  thoughts  have,  for  a  wonder,  kept 
up  with  the  current  of  conversation,  shak- 
ing his  head  wisely,  and  looking  up  with 
a  knowing  old  look  on  his  small  face; 
"  Lord  Nelson  had — Lady  Hamilton  was 
his  sweetheart ! " 

"  Then  he  had  not  a  wife !  "  says 
Faustine,  with  calm  confidence. — "Had 
he,  Miss  Bering  ? " 

"  But  he  had ! "  asseverates  Montacute, 
raising  his  little  voice  in  angry  indigna- 
tion at  having  his  facts  impugned ;  "  and 
Lady  Hamilton  was  his  sweetheart !  " 

"She  was  not!"  cries  Eupert,  to 
whom  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  party 
question,  speaking  rudely,  and  beginning 
to  bluster. — "  Was  she,  Miss  Bering  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  very  naughty  boy  to  say  so, 
when  Miss  Bering  says  that  she  could  not 
have  been !  "  says  Faustine,  in  a  tone  of 
Pharisaical  elder-sister  reproof.  "  Ah !  " 
(as  a  step  is  heard  outside,  and  through 
the  door,  accidentally  left  ajar,  a  figure 
is  seen  traversing  the  passage)  —  "ah! 
there  is  Colonel  "Wolferstan ! — we  will 
ask  him  1 " 

"  Bo  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not !  " 
cries  Joan,  in  a  stifled  voice,  half  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  stretching  out  an 
eagerly  detaining  hand ;  but  it  is  in  vain. 
The  children  either  do  not  hear  or  do  not 
heed.  They  have  precipitated  themselves 
through  the  door,  and,  throwing  them- 
selves on  Colonel  Wolferstan,  are  drag- 
ging him — a  reluctant  victim — into  the 
room.  Faustine  and  Eupert  are  urging 
him  with  imperative  small  hands,  and 
Montacute  by  moral  pressure. 

He  is  in  the  room  now :  though  (hav- v 
ing  her  back  to  him)  she  does  not  see  him, 
she  yet  feels  it ;  standing  tall  and  silent 
by  the  door.  Silent — for  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  as  yet  to  attempt  to 
speak,  such  is  the  Babel  of  loud  little 
voices  that  uplifts  itself  round  him.  At 
first  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  separate 
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articulate  sound,  in  the  vague  hubbub; 
but,  after  a  moment  or  two,  these  three 
questions,  each  volleyed  simultaneously 
by  a  different  mouth,  assail  the  listener's 
ear: 

"Colonel  Wolferstan,  was  not  Lady 
Hamilton  Lord  Nelson's  sweetheart  ? " 

"Is  not  it  naughty  of  Monty  to  say 
so?" 

"A  man  cannot  have  a  wife  and  a 
sweetheart  too,  can  he?  Miss  Dering 
says  he  cannot !  " 

"  Quite  impossible !  "  replies  "Wolfer- 
stan,  decisively,  and  with  prompt  gravity. 

The  children  are  still  pulling  him  in 
determinately.  Perhaps  he  lends  himself 
a  little  to  their  importunities,  for  he  is 
now  beside  the  square  baize  table  from 
which  Joan  has  risen ;  and  their  troubled 
eyes  have  met. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault  1 "  he  says,  in  a 
low  voice  of  apology,  speaking  with  an 
uncertain  smile  ;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
turb you  1  I  had  no  thought  of  coming 
in  1  it  was  their  doing !  they  made  me !  " 

"  It — it — is  of  no  consequence !  "  she 
says,  stammering  a  little ;  "  you — you  are 
welcome — we  have  finished  lessons." 

As  she  speaks,  she  turns  quickly  away, 
and  begins  with  trembling  hands  to  col- 
lect the  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  copy- 
books, which  the  pupils,  in  their  laudable 
eagerness  to  arrive  at  a  just  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  morality,  have  forgotten 
and  neglected.  They  have  again  seized 
upon  their  guest  now,  rather  perhaps  to 
his  relief,  and  have  dragged  him  off  to 
the  window,  to  show  him  Faustine's  slim, 
wedded  canaries,  and  Monty's  scolding 
bachelor  bullfinch,  who  are  swinging  aloft 
in  gay  cages.  They  keep  him  there,  en- 
gaged in  desultory  conversation  for  some 
minutes ;  Montacute  and  Faustine  each 
tightly  clutching  one  of  his  hands,  and 
Rupert  swarming  up  his  leg. 

Joan  blesses  them  for  it.  For  a  little 
while  she  is  not  aware  of  what  is  passing. 
There  is  a  sort  of  thickness  in  her  hear- 
ing ;  but,  by-and-by,  she  is  herself  again. 
She  hears  Eupert's  voice  successfully  lift- 
12 


ed  above  those  of  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  apparently  engaged  in  giving  a  frag- 
mentary biography  of  his  family. 

"  My  papa  is  a  very  nice  gentleman," 
he  is  saying,  boastfully  ;  "  and  he  has  a 
beautiful  dog-cart ;  and  when  he  dies  it 
will  be  mine !  " 

"But  you  would  rather  have  your 
father  than  the  dog-cart,  would  not  you? " 
suggests  Wolferstan,  mildly. 

"Y — es"  (very  hesitatingly  and  doubt- 
fully) ;  "  but "  (with  great  alacrity  and 
animation) — "  but  it  is  a  beautiful  dog- 
cart !  " 

"  There  is  papa !  "  cries  Faustine, 
pricking  up  her  ears  at  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant voices  ;  "  he  is  talking  to  mamma ;  I 
dare  say  that  they  are  quarreling  again  ! 
— Monty,  let  us  come  and  listen!  " 

In  a  moment  they  have  all  sped  away 
on  this  fresh  track ;  out  of  the  room, 
along  the  passages,  down  the  stairs,  their 
six  feet  go  flying  and  pattering.  They 
take  noise  and  ease  with  them  —  they 
leave  silence  and  embarrassment  behind. 

Deprived  of  their  chaperonage.  the 
two  viptims,  whom  they  have  led  into 
this  snare  and  then  left  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  out  of  it  again,  stand  stupid- 
ly mute ;  Anthony  by  the  window,  Joan 
by  the  table.  But  for  the  shrilling  of  the 
canaries  and  the  little  hopping  noise  of 
the  sleek  bullfinch  from  perch  to  perch, 
there  would  be  dead  silence.  Anthony 
is  the  first  to  regain  the  power  of  articu- 
lation : 

"  So— so — this  is  your  kingdom !  "  he 
says,  suddenly  and  awkwardly,  snatching 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  face  from  which 
he  has,  for  the  last  two  days,  been  avert- 
ing his  eyes  as  if  it  were  some  unpleasant 


"  Yes,  this  is  my  kingdom !  "  she  an- 
swers, laughing  nervously. 

Then  there  is  silence  again.  To  both 
it  seems  as  if,  in  the  whole  range  of  lan- 
guage, there  were  nothing  else  left  to  say. 
In  their  hearts,  indeed,  are  words  enough 
and  to  spare ;  hundreds  of  sentences  ready 
dressed  to  come  forth,  but  every  one  of 
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them  begins  with  "  Do  you  remember  ?  " 
"  Have  you  forgotten?"  and  to  all  such 
utterance  is  forever  debarred. 

Their  thoughts  are  shaking  hands  again 
in  the  past.  Each  knows  that  the  other 
is  back  with  him  or  her  in  memory,  in 
the  Moberleys'  sordid  room,  where,  with 
the  snow  coldly  falling,  and  the  wind 
keening  outside,  good  and  evil  had  fought 
out  their  fight  on  the  battle-field  of  their 
rent  hearts.  But  henceforth  neither  eyes 
nor  lips  must  confess  this  shared  knowl- 
edge. 

Wolferstan  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
clematis  and  the  birds,  and  is  leaning 
against  the  window-shutter.  His  eyes 
are  resting  uncomfortably  on  her;  after 
all,  he  must  learn  to  look  at  her.  A  head 
like  a  bird's,  a  skin  like  cream  and  sweet 
flowers,  long  limbs  like  a  racer's,  and  a 
smile  like  light  1 — what  lovely  or  noble 
thing  is  there  that  has  not  some  likeness 
to  or  kinship  with  her?  He  is  thinking 
this  with  an  envious,  wrung  heart,  when 
the  necessity  for  speech  of  some  kind 
again  strikes  him  with  urgent  force,  and 
drives  him  to  this  utterance ;  an  utterance 
not  at  all  intended  by  him,  or  approved 
by  his  deliberate  judgment  : 

"  They  are  kind  to  you,  I  suppose  ? " 
he  says,  abruptly  ;  "  they  treat  you 
well?" 

She  draws  a  long  breath,  and  passes 
her  hand  over  her  eyes  as  one  that  awakes 
from  a  trance. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  with  almost  her  usual 
composure,  smiling  quietly.  "  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  poser  for  an  ill-used  gov- 
erness. I  have  not  one  single  slight  or 
insult  to  boast  of.  I  can  only  hope  that 
Faustine  will  be  as  slow  as  she  can  in 
growing  .up ;  I  shudder  to  see  how  tall 
she  is  already !  " 

"  They  treat  you  quite  like  one  of  the 
family,  in  fact?"  he  says,  with  a  bitter, 
short  laugh.  "  How  kind  of  them  I  "Well" 
(with  an  impatient  toss  of  his  head),  "  we 
all  know  that  it  is  a  topsy-turvy  world. 
When  I  think — when  I  remember — " 

"  "When  you  remember  the  old  Bering 


days?  "  she  says,  with  a  sad  tranquillity ; 
'•  the  days  when  they  were  plain  Smiths, 
before  they  had  effloresced  into  Delo- 
raines ;  when  I  used  to  ask  them  to  my 
mixum-gatherum  parties,  and  think  my- 
self very  condescending  for  shaking  hands 
with  him  1  Well "  (with  a  slightly  ironi- 
cal smile),  "I  have  my  reward.  Now 
that  the  tables  are  turned,  he  very  seldom 
forgets  to  bid  me  '  good  -  morning,'  or 
'  good-evening.1 " 

She  says  it  with  a  matter-of-fact  com- 
posure that  her  auditor  is  unable  to  em- 
ulate. Neither  voice  nor  face  is  well 
under  his  command.  He  turns  away  and 
leans  out  of  the  window,  round  which  the 
clematis-sprays  and  the  flushing  Virginia 
creeper  make  a  thick  and  pleasant  frame. 
Questions  that  be  could  not  allow  himself 
while  he  was  facing  her,  he  can  put  now. 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  "  he  asks,  in  a  sud- 
den quick  voice,  so  low  that  she  can  scarce- 
ly catch  the  words,  which  seem  to  be 
addressed  rather  to  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  that,  at  least,  might  certainly 
answer  "  yes,"  than  to  her. 

She  starts  a  little  at  the  unexpected 
question,  and  sighs. 

"  Happy  ? "  she  repeats  with  a  linger- 
ing accent  of  reflection  ;  "  it  is  a  question 
that  I  never  ask  myself;  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  an  argument  that  I  am  happy — 
as  one  never  asks  one's  self  whether  one 
is  alive.  I  have  moderate,  healthy  work 
that  is  not  disagreeable  to  me,  and  that  is 
quite  within  my  powers ;  I  have  no  pain 
of  mind  or  body ;  I  have  no  desire  to 
hurry  or  retard  the  days  as  they  go^quite 
content  that  they  should  slide  on  smooth- 
ly thus  to  the  end.  Yes — surely  I  am 
happy  1 "  There  is  a  tone  of  involuntary 
inquiry  and  appeal  in  her  last  words. 
She  has  certainly  no  intention  of  making 
him  the  judge  of  the  measure  of  her  con- 
tent, and  yet  there  is  a  note  of  indecision 
and  questioning  in  her  speech.  He  makes, 
however,  no  comment  on  it.  He  has 
stretched  out  his  arm  far  down,  to  pluck 
from  the  house  -  wall  a  golden  -  hearted 
Marshal  Niel  rose,  that,  with  the  giant 
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clematis  and  the  flaming  creeper,  makes 
a  glorious  trinity  of  colors.  "  And  you  ? " 
she  says,  by-and-by,  seeing  that  he  con- 
tinues silent,  and,  speaking  with  an  accent 
of  quiet,  grave  interest. 

He  draws  his  arm  in  again,  and  it  falls 
inertly  to  his  side.  Then  he  wheels  back 
into  his  former  position,  and  their  sad  eyes 
once  more  meet. 

"Am  I  happy?"  he  says,  slowly  and 
incisively.  "  That  is  one  of  the  questions 
of  which  one  knows  the  answer  before- 
hand ;  I  have  no  need  to  add  up  and  bal- 
ance the  items  of  my  felicity  1 "  After  a 
pause :  "  You  know,"  he  continues,  "  that 
I  have  gone  down  in  the  world — gone 
down  with  a  run ;  and  I  do  not  like  it. 
I  dislike  it  extremely !  "  He  speaks  with 
a  boyish  energy  of  petulance  that,  for  the 
first  time,  recalls  to  her  mind  the  old  An- 
thony. 

"  So  did  I !  "  she  answers,  gravely ; 
"  but  one  grows  used  to  it.  I  think  that 
I  should  hardly  understand  how  to  go  up- 
hill now ! " 

"  You  know  that  the  Abbey  is  let  ?  " 
he  goes  on,  presently,  casting  down  his 
eyes  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  sullen  de- 
jection ;  "it  has  been  in  our  family  for 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  it  has  nev- 
er been  let  before.  Do  you  think  that 
that  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  ?  or  will 
one  grow  used  to  that,  too  ?  " 

Joan  sighs. 

"At  least  it  is  not  sold!  "  she  says, 
while  her  look  wanders  ruefully  away 
through  the  open  window  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  own  irrecoverably  lost  home ; 
"  at  least  it  is  yours  still ;  but — "  (hesi- 
tating a  little,  and  speaking  with  an  ac- 
cent of  diffident  interest) — "  was  it  quite 
— quite  unavoidable  ?  was  there  no  help 
for  it  ? " 

"  We  might  have  gone  on  living  there, 
if  we  had  lived  very  quietly,"  he  replies, 
gloomily,  not  raising  his  eyes ;  "if  we 
had  sent  away  half  the  servants  and  fore- 
gone society;  but"  (shaking  his  head) 
"that,  of  course,  was  a  sacrifice  that  one 
could  not  ask  of  any  woman  !  " 


"  I  suppose  not,"  she  answers,  with 
slow  and  dubious  assent;  but  against  even 
such  assent  her  whole  soul  rises  up  with- 
in her  in  rebellious  outcry. 

"  So  it  is  let !  "  he  repeats,  with  the 
same  depressed  intonation.  "  I  am  no 
longer  Wolferstan  of  the  Abbey ;  I  am 
Wolferstan  pure  and  simple — "Wolferstan 
on  his  own  merits,  and  I  find  "  (laughing 
ironically)  "  that  it  makes  a  good  deal  of 
difference ! " 

A  great  wave  of  compassion  rushes 
over  her  heart  as  she  looks  in  his  aged 
and  sobered  face,  out  of  which  the  young 
jollity,  the  happy,  causeless  hilarity,  fool- 
ish, yet  beautiful,  too,  have  forever  dis- 
appeared. 

"  I  am  sorry ! — oh,  sorry !  "  she  says, 
in  a  sighing  whisper  under  her  breath. 
Then,  a  moment  later,  raising  eyes  in 
which  a  steady  light  is  burning :  "And 
yet,"  she  says,  with  a  spirited  look  of 
courage  and  faith,  "as  I  told  you  long 
ago,  I  have  always  thought  that  unbroken 
good  luck  is  a  doubtful  boon  to  any  one ; 
it  is  what  God  seldom  gives  to  his  choicest 
ones !  " 

"  Do  you  think  not  ?  "  says  the  young 
man.  "  Then  "  (with  a  sarcastic  accent) 
"I  indeed  stand  higher  in  his  esteem  than 
I  had  any  idea  of.  Do  you  think  "  (smil- 
ing bitterly)  "  that  he  has  any  more 
proofs  of  approbation  in  store  for  me  ?  " 

She  turns  away  chilled  and  discour- 
aged, and,  sitting  down  hastily  at  the 
table,  shades  with  her  hands  the  eyes 
into  which  his  harsh  and  scoffing  words 
have  made  the  salt  tears  spring.  In  a 
moment  he  has  crossed  the  room,  and  is 
standing  beside  her,  bending  over  the 
slight,  stooped  body,  on  which  he  no  lon- 
ger dare' lay  a  finger— which  never  again 
dare  he  take  into  his  empty  arms. 

"  Have  patience  with  me  !  "  he  says, 
in  a  rough  and  broken  voice ;  "  you  know 
that  formerly — always — even  in  the  old 
time — I  used  to  turn  my  worst  side  tow- 
ard you;  indeed,  I  have  a  better  side, 
though  you  certainly  have  no  reason  for 
believing  it ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  !  " 
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"I  have  never  doubted  it,"  she  an- 
swers, quietly  raising  her  look,  wet,  yet 
confident,  to  his. 

"  At  least,"  he  says,  with  greater  ea- 
gerness and  animation  than  she  has  yet 
seen  on  his  changed  and  saddened  feat- 
ures— "  at  least  I  am  no  longer  in  the 
ranks  of  the  drones ;  you  were  always  " 
(smiling  wistfully)  "rather  hard  upon  the 
drones,  were  not  you  ?  Well,  then,  I  am 
not  one  any  longer;  I  am  a  worker — a 
hungling,  botching  worker,  it  is  true — 
but  still  I  am  one  1  " 

"  Are  you? "  she  says,  a  ray  of  pure, 
bright  pleasure  shooting  from  under  the 
darkness  of  her  curled  lashes.  '"I  am 
glad!" 

"  You  know,"  he  says,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  as  one  that  is  not  used  to  so  inter- 
ested a  listener,  "  that  it  is  hard  to  learn 
one's  alphabet  when  one  is  grown  up. 
Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am  doing :  I  am 
learning  my  ABO,  like  a  great,  over- 
grown dunce.  No  cockney  that  ever 
lived  all  his  life  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells  knew  less  about  the  management 
of  an  estate  than  I  did,  so  late  in  the 
day  as  it  is  —  do  you  know  "  (with  a 
fleeting  smile)  "  that  I  have  struck  thir- 
ty ? — I  have  put  myself  to  school  to  my 
own  agent.  No !  "  (seeing  her  question- 
ing look),  "  not  at  Helmsley !  I  do  not 
know  what  heights  of  heroism  I  may 
climb  by-and-by ;  but  as  yet  the  wound 
is  too  raw ;  as  yet "  (writhing  a  little 
and  flushing  painfully)  "  I  do  not  think  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  cards 
at  the  Abbey,  and  ask  permission  to  drive 
through  the  park." 

She  shudders,  and  makes  a  silent  gest- 
ure of  assent ;  and  he  goes  on : 

"  You  know  "  (smiling  again  rather 
sorrowfully) — "  it  seems  as  if  all  my  sen- 
tences began  with  '  you  know,'  does  not 
it?  But,  indeed,  you  do  know,  or  at 
least  you  did,  nearly  all  that  there  is  to 
know  about  me.  You  know  that  I 

have  a  good  deal  of  land  in shire. 

Well,  there  is  the  scene  of  my  labors.  I 
am  living  in  a  little  house  in  an  out-of-the- 


way  part  of  the  world,  where  there  is  no 
society  of  any  kind  to  distract  me,  and  I 
am  at  work  all  day,  and  every  day — out 
and  about  from  morning  to  night,  and 
when  I  come  in,  thank  God,  I  am  so  tired 
that  I  fall  asleep  like  a  dog !  " 

He  has  finished,  and  she  makes  for 
the  moment  no  comment.  She  would 
find  it,  indeed,  rather  difficult  to  do  so, 
for  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  his  pres- 
ent life,  set  side  by  side  with  that  of  his 
past,  which  is  standing  out  so  vividly 
and  in  such  glorious  gay  colors,  against 
the  background  of  her  memory,  makes 
her  utterance  uncertain  and  her  throat 
choked.  After  a  while,  however,  she 
gets  back  her  self-command,  and  speaks 
in  an  even,  low  voice. 

"But,"  she  says,  gently,  "if  Mrs. 
Wolferstan  found  the  dullness  of  the  Ab- 
bey so  unendurable,  I  do  not  quite  see 
how  she  is  bettered  by  the  condition  of 
things  you  describe  ?  " 

For  a  moment  he  looks  puzzled  and 
at  sea ;  then  he  turns  away  his  head  and 
speaks  in  a  formal  parrot-tone,  as  if  it 
were  a  lesson  learned  by  rote  : 

"Oh,  you  misunderstand  me;  Lalage 
never  accompanies  me.  It  is — it  is — not 
at  all  in  her  line.  You  know  that  she 
never  was  fond  of  the  country ;  no,  I  am 
quite  alone." 

He  says  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice, 
without  any  affectation  of  pathos,  but  it 
goes  to  her  heart  more  than  any  labored 
Jeremiad  would  have  done.  Alone,  quite 
alone  for  all  his  life !  whether  his  wife  is 
beside  or  absent  from  him,  equally  quite 
alone.  There  is  a  silence.  The  bullfinch, 
with  his  head  a  good  deal  on  one  side,  is 
croaking  his  little  cheerful,  hoarse  song. 
Joan  has  replaced  her  hands  above  her 
eyes.  They  make  a  shady  white  pent- 
house, under  which  the  eyes  themselves 
may  be  as  moist  as  they  please.  By-and- 
by  he  speaks. 

"  Do  not  be  sorry  for  me,"  he  says,  in 
a  moved  tone;  "indeed,  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  would  be  so  sorry.  I  do  very 
well,  and  every  day  now  I  shall  do  bet- 
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ter.  When  first  the  crash  came"  (be- 
ginning to  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  eyes  on  the  floor),  "  coming  as 
it  did  "  (in  a  hurried  low  voice)  "  on  the 
top  of  other  worse  losses,  I  thought  for  a 
time  that  I  was  going  like  my  father" 
(touching  his  head).  "  These  curses  'are 
sometimes  hereditary;  hut,  thank  God, 
the  cobwebs  have  cleared  out  of  my  brain. 
It  was  not  only  the  money  "  (with  a  con- 
temptuous accent);  "I  could  very  well 
have  seen  that  go  if  I  had  had  anything  else 
to  fall  back  upon — anything  at  home ;  but 
you  know "  (sinking  his  voice)  "  that  I 
had  nothing." 

Again  there  is  silence,  a  heavy-hearted 
silence  ;  when,  there  being  nothing  good 
left  to.  say,  the  only  refuge  is  in  dumb- 
ness. It  is  broken  by  the  sound  of  the 
returning  children's  voices  and  feet.  Here 
they  all  come !  Here  they  are,  bursting 
into  the  still  room,  dancing,  quarreling, 
squealing. 

"  Mamma  was  crying,"  says  Kupert, 
awed  yet  triumphant.  "She  pretended 
that  she  was  only  blowing  her  nose. 
Papa  often  makes  her  cry." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THREE,  four  days  have  passed,  and 
Joan  and  "Wolferstan  have  not  met  again. 
The  occasions  on  which  the  governess  of 
a  house  and  its  men  visitors  meet  are  not 
so  numerous  as  not  to  be  easily  avoided, 
when  avoidance  is  the  object  on  both  sides. 
Luncheon  and  the  drawing-room,  during 
the  short  space  of  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  men's  issuing  from  dinner  and 
bedtime,  are  the  only  neutral  ground  on 
which  there  is  any  likelihood  of  their 
coming  into  contact ;  and  since  the  day 
of  their  meeting,  Wolferstan  has  not  ap- 
peared at  luncheon,  nor  has  Joan  set  foot 
ill  the  drawing-room.  A  week  ago  this 
would  have  been  to  her  but  a  small  pri- 
vation. To  be  found  by  the  entering 
ladies  meekly  seated  in  a  corner  with  her 


stitching ;  to  be  civilly  nodded  to  by  all, 
and  fitfully  talked  to  by  some ;  to  be  the 
mark  for  the  stealthy  stares  and  small 
civilities  of  such  scions  of  commerce  or 
waifs  of  fashion  as  Mr.  Smith  Deloraine's 
chef  or  his  wife's  face  attract  to  the 
house,  have  always  seemed  to  Joan  joys 
not  difficult  to  forego.  Gratitude  alone, 
for  the  kind-heartedness  which  would 
fain  lure  her  from  the  loneliness  which 
she  in  reality  so  much  prefers,  has  in- 
duced her  to  bear  this  melancholy  little 
caricature  of  the  pleasures  of  society. 
And  now  a  motive  stronger  than  grati- 
tude is  pulling  the  other  way ;  fastening 
her,  through  the  silent  evening,  to  her 
stiff  arm-chair  and  her  school-room  table. 
Her  secession  from  the  company  is,  as  in- 
deed she  had  foreseen,  the  occasion  of 
much  voluble  surprise,  and  of  many  teas- 
ing questions  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

"Mamma  qnite  expects  you  really," 
says  Faustine,  with  condescending  reas- 
surance. "Miss  White  used  hardly  ever 
to  go  down,  mamma  scarcely  ever  asked 
her;  but  she  often  asks  you,  does  not 
she  ? " 

"You  will  have  to  go  down  on  Sun- 
day," says  Kupert,  with  grave  exultation, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
.grasping  his  red  cheeks  with  his  hands, 
like  an  ugly  mediaeval  cherub ;  "  you  will 
lose  your  dinner  if  you  do  not.  Oh,  I 
wish  it  was  Sunday  now !  we  are  going  to 
play '  Consequences'  in  the  evening;  mam- 
ma says  so.  When  I  am  a  grown-up  gen- 
tleman I  shall  play  '  Consequences '  every 
night." 

Joan  shudders.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  children's  remonstrances  are  the 
only  ones  to  which  she  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected. No  one  else  appears  to  take  any 
note  of  her  absence.  It  passes  quite  with- 
out remark.  Before  giving  it  up  she  had 
held  lightly  her  little  glimpse  of  human 
society,  her  taste  of  social  intercourse,  but 
now  that  she  has  let  it  go  she  misses  it. 
She  had  called  it  a  tax  and  a  hardship 
while  it  lasted,  and  now  that  it  is  gone 
she  looks  back  on  it  with  something  akin 
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to  regret.  The  only  variety  that  she  now 
has — the  only  ease  from  children's  les- 
sons, children's  quarrels,  children's  point- 
blank  questions,  children's  mighty  mirth — 
is  what  is  to  be  afforded  by  her  own  un- 
easy thoughts.  All  day  long  she  prays, 
with  irritated  nerves  and  chafed  temper, 
for  the  children's  bedtime ;  and,  when  it 
is  come,  she  wishes  them  back  again. 
Their  most  probing  questions,  their  most 
ear-piercing  noises,  are  preferable  to  this 
silent  school-room,  with  empty  chairs 
stiffly  set,  with  two  candles  sleepily,  sol- 
emnly flaring  on  the  square  table,  with 
even  the  cheerful  birds  asleep,  preferable 
to  the  company  of  her  own  thundering 
heart. 

Heavily,  heavily  the  days  tread  past ; 
each  hour  stretched  and  strained,  undi- 
vided even  by  the  kindly  barrier  of  night, 
for  sleep— worthy  sleep,  at  least — has 
gone  from  her.  Out-of-doors  the  sun 
shines  bravely ;  the  hot  wind  rollicks 
with  the  tree-tops ;  the  little  heaven-col- 
ored butterflies  flit,  and  the  roses  redly 
blow.  But  scarcely  ever  now  does  Joan 
cross  the  house  threshold,  though  it  is 
summer — summer  at  its  ripest  and  last. 
The  unnatural  confinement  makes  her  flag 
indeed ;  her  who  has  ever  been  greedy  of 
the  fresh  clean  air,  who  has  never  shrunk 
from  God's  sharpest  breezes^  But  yet 
she  perseveres. 

We  ask  whatever  Gods  there  be,  not 
to  lead  us  into  temptation.  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  hear  us  if  we  ourselves 
.usurp  their  functions  and  lead  ourselves 
in  ?  What  security  has  she  that  on  any 
day,  at  any  moment,  she  may  not  meet 
him — come  face  to  face  with  him  in  the 
garden-paths  ?  Twice  from  her  window 
has  she  seen  him  sauntering  beneath  the 
garden-trees  ;  once  alone,  with  face  in 
dishabille,  smileless  and  careworn;  once 
in  the  possession  of  the  children,  dragged 
three  ways  at  once ;  roughly  caressed  and 
fought  over  by  their  importunate  arms  and 
differing  wills.  For  the  last  few  days  she 
has  lost  the  power  of  reading.  It  is  im- 
possible to  her  to  fix  her  thoughts.  In 


the  middle  of  a  paragraph  she  becomes 
conscious  that,  involuntarily,  her  own  at- 
tention has  escaped  her ;  that  she  has  lost 
the  thread  of  argument  or  narrative. 
Against  her  strongest  resolves — in  despite 
of  her  most  potent  efforts — she  finds  that 
she  is  listening — listening  always — listen- 
ing for  a  voice,  a  foot-fall.  At  any  mo- 
ment she  may  meet  him  on  the  stairs — in 
the  passages  1  At  any  moment  the  chil- 
dren's eager  hands  may  arrest  him  in  pass- 
ing ;  may  again  drag  him  over  the  thresh- 
old of  her  domain.  At  any  moment  he 
may  again  be  standing  by  the  window 
framed  by  the  clematis-flowers,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  reluctant  dejection  of 
his  gray  eyes. 

Even  if  otherwise  she  might  succeed 
in  forgetting  him  for  a  few  moments,  the 
children  would  not  let  her :  they  are 
always  talking  of  him ;  bringing  her 
snatches  of  his  speech,  analyzing  his  feat- 
ures, wrangling  over  their  places  in  his 
esteem,  and  over  his  superiority  in  beauty 
and  general  attractiveness  to  their  father, 
and  their  other  standards  of  male  excel- 
lence. A  dull  excitement,  pleasureless 
and  remorseful,  burns,  with  fire  ever 
alight,  in  pulse  and  vein ;  an  excitement 
that  slays  appetite  and  wastes  flesh,  and 
against  which  common-sense  and  con- 
science level  their  arms  in  vain. 

It  is  Saturday  now ;  a  sultry,  leaden- 
colored  Saturday ;  and  lessons  are  draw- 
ing toward  a  close.  To-day  it  seems  to 
her  that  the  function  has  been  unusually 
trying.  Whether  the  fault  lies  in  the  ir- 
ritability of  her  own  temper  which  makes 
her  sway  both  less  just  and  more  slack 
than  is  its  wont,  or  in  her  disciples'  own 
innate  depravity,  the  fact  remains.  Ru- 
pert has  been  very  naughty,  and  has 
been  discovered  poking  up  with  a  long 
sharp  stick,  secreted  for  the  purpose,  Mon- 
tacute  out  of  the  depths  of  a  chair  where 
he  was  lying  buried — deaf  and  blind  to  all 
outer  sounds  and  sights — away  with  the 
Volscians  at  Corioli.  And  Montacute  him- 
self has  been  not  quite  so  good  as  usual, 
though  his  wickedness,  when  compared 
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with  that  of  his  brother  and  sister,  is  of 
so  pale  a  cast  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name. 
He  has  insisted  on  stopping  dead  short  in 
the  middle  of  the  daily  Bible  reading; 
and  of  consequently  bringing  the  whole 
file  to  a  stand-still,  in  order  to  explain  at 
great  length,  with  flaming  cheeks  and  in- 
dignant eyes,  what  the  Komans  would 
have  done  in  a  similar  case. 

The  hour  of  release  is  now  at  hand. 
Last  lines  of  exercises  are  being  written, 
last  columns  of  spelling  learned ;  and  Jo- 
an— her  attention  for  the  moment  not 
claimed — is  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with 
tiredly  flushed  cheeks  and  closed  eyes, 
when  suddenly  a  quick  knock  comes  at 
the  door.  Is  this  the  answer  to  her 
fevered  listening  ?  Is  this  the  sound  that 
for  five  long  days  her  unwilling  ear  has 
been  strained  to  catch?  In  a  moment 
she  is  sitting  bolt  upright  again,  with 
head  turned,  and  eyes  fastened  on  the 
door.  She  is  trying  to  give  permission  to 
enter,  but  her  voice  trembles  so  much 
that  .she  cannot  depend  upon  it. 

"  Say  '  Come  in,'  "  she  says,  in  a  hur- 
ried whisper  to  Faustine ;  and  Faustine, 
nothing  loath,  complies. 

The  door  opens  to  disclose — not  An- 
thony; why,  indeed,  should  it  be  he?  is 
anything  more  unlikely  ? — but  Anthony's 
wife.  At  sight  of  the  children  she  makes 
a  face  of  disappointment  and  disgust. 

"  You  are  still  in  full  swing  ? "  she 
says,  putting  in  her  elaborate  head,  which 
is  immediately  followed  by  her  body  and 
her  fine  lawny  gown ;  "  I  must  have  mis- 
calculated ;  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
should  have  found  these  lambkins  dis- 
missed.— No,  my  little  dears"  (holding 
out  a  prohibitory  hand  toward  Faustine, 
who  is  confidently  advancing),  "let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  come  any  nearer.  I 
assure  you  that  I  look  much  better  at  a 
distance ;  all  fine  natural  objects  do  ;  be- 
lieve me,  I  am  quite  real — there  is  no  de- 
ception about  me ;  but  I  have  a  foolish 
prejudice  against  being  felt  and  pom- 
meled." 

Faustine  stops,  abashed  by  the  un- 


wonted snub  ;  but  Eupert  calls  out  lusti- 
ly from  his  desk,  in  his  boldest,  bragging 
voice : 

"Where  is  Colonel  Wolf erstan ?  I 
like  Colonel  Wolferstan  !  " 

"  Do  you,  indeed  ?  "  replies  Lalage, 
distrustfully  eying  her  three  opponents ; 
"how  nice  for  him !  He  has  gone  out 
fishing,  but  he  will  soon  be  back,  and 
then  you  can  pommel  him  as  much  as  you 
please." 

As  she  speaks,  she  draws  the  chair 
from  which  Joan  has  just  risen  (the  only 
elbow-chair  in  the  room)  to  the  open 
window,  and  sinks  composedly  into  it ; 
having  previously  arranged  a  footstool 
for  her  feet. 

"  My  mind  is  thrown  on  its  haunches," 
she  says,  drawing  a  luxurious  long  sigh  of 
ease ;  "  do  you  know  that  sensation  ?  You 
will  not  be  surprised  at  it  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  fresh  from  a  tete-d-tete  with  the 
millionaire  :  I  always  fall  a  prey  to  these 
cJietif  unfinished  little  men  :  I  suppose  it 
invigorates  them  to  look  at  anything  so 
large  and  well-grown.  I  never  went  to  a 
ball  in  my  life  that  I  was  not  at  once  be- 
set by  all  the  pygmies  in  the  room.  Now 
that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  never  in 
my  life  been  offered  affection  or  admira- 
tion worthy  the  name  by  anything  over 
four  feet  high  !  " 

Joan's  only  answer  is  to  glance  ex- 
pressively toward  the  children,  who  are 
listening  with  wide  ears  and  over- opened 
eyes,  in  that  preternatural  stillness  as- 
sumed by  them  when  they  think  that 
they  are  overtaking  something  not  in- 
tended for  them  to  hear.  But  Lalage 
pays  no  heed. 

"  I  might  be  there  still,"  she  says,  be- 
ginning to  laugh  complacently,  "  but  for 
a  delicate  stroke  of  finesse ;  really  it  was 
an  inspiration — one  can  call  it  nothing 
else ;  and  you  are  so  good-natured,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  mind." 

"  Am  I  so  good-natured  ? "  says  Joan, 
flushing  vexedly ;  "  you  tell  me  so,  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  not  at  all  conscious 
of  deserving  the  accusation." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  replies  Lalage, 
lightly;  "and  so  am  I  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  but  mine  is  perhaps  of  a  more  pas- 
sive type — more  of  St.  James's  kind : 
'  Depart  in  peace ;  be  ye  warmed  and 
fed.'  I  like  to  leave  the  details  of  the 
'  warming  and  feeding '  to  other  people." 

"  But  do  the  other  people  like  it  ?  " 
asks  Joan,  with  an  indignant  inflection ; 
cheeks  still  hot,  and  eyes  sparkling. 

"  If  they  do  not  they  must  leave  it 
alone !  "  replies  Lalage,  with  airy  good 
temper ;  "  but,  to  return,  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  mind  really,  considering  the  straits 
I  was  in,  and  that  I  positively  saw  no  oth- 
er outlet ;  I  told  him  "  (laughing  again) 
— "  it  really  was  very  inventive  of  me  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment — that  I  knew 
that  you  expected  him  to  go  out  walking 
with  you ;  I  said  that  you  liked  an  escort; 
that  you  were  very  timid  and  afraid  of 
bulls ;  are  you  ?  I  dare  say  that  you  are ; 
I  am !  " 

Joan  does  not  reply ;  perhaps  because, 
at  the  moment,  she  is,  with  look  and  gest- 
ure, dismissing  the  children ;  for  whose 
young  minds  she  thinks  the  present  lesson 
in  candor  and  veracity  hardly  improving. 

They  go  reluctantly,  Faustine  last  and 
most  unwillingly,  with  slowly-dragging 
feet  and  ears  pricked  to  the  last. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  of  course,"  pursues 
Mrs.  Wolferstan,  ingenuously,  "that  it 
was  one  word  for  you  and  two  for  my- 
self ;  but  still  it  was  one  word  for  you. 
I  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  you 
should  not  have  more  opportunities  of 
meeting ! " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  says  Joan,  dryly.  "  You 
are  very  good,  I  am  sure." 

"  You  mean  that  I  am  very  officious," 
says  Lalage,  philosophically ;  "at  any 
rate,  I  only  do  as  I  would  be  done  by. 
If  I  were  free  "  (with  a  sigh  and  a  yawn), 
"  I  should  think  any  one  a  benefactor 
who  manoeuvred  a  country  walk  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money  for  me ;  but " 
(sighing)  "  no  one  ever  did !  " 

"And  I  hope  that  no  one  ever  will  for 
me  again,"  replies  Joan,  laughing  shortly, 


and  trying  to  get  the  better  of  her  irrita- 
tion; "I  really  am  not  worthy  of  these 
golden  opportunities." 

"  I  have  had  my  head  in  the  noose," 
says  Lalage,  shrewdly,  shaking  her  head  ; 
'•'•you  have  not.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
that  far  the  most  tolerable  marriages — it 
is  a  detestable  institution  at  best — but  far 
the  most  tolerable  are  those  in  which 
there  can  be  no  talk  of  high  falutin,  in 
which  nothing  is  expected  of  you  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  fatiguing  as  to 
be  called  upon  in  every-day  life  for  high- 
flying sentiments  and  emotions  that  you 
have  not  got,  and  could  not  get  for  love 
or  money  ;  it  is  the  one  thing  that  makes 
me  feel  shy  and  sneaky."  She  pauses, 
out  of  breath,  and  Joan  maintains  her  at- 
titude of  silent  listening.  "  I  never  shall 
forget,"  resumes  Mrs.  Wolferstan,  present- 
ly, with  a  smile  of  amusement,  "  how 
embarrassed  I  felt  when,  shortly  after  we 
married,  Anthony  came  to  me  one  day 
with  a  very  long  face,  and  suggested  that 
we  should  try  to  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  He  did  not  pretend  "  (laughing) 
"  that  it  would  be  easy ;  but  he  was  anx- 
ious that  we  should  make  the  experiment. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  to  put  me  out  of 
countenance,  but  I  was  then.  I  laughed 
in  his  face — I  really  did,  out  of  sheer  ner- 
vousness." 

Joan  has  turned  aside,  and  affects  to 
be  occupied  in  adjusting  the  canaries' 
groundsel. 

"  I  should  think  that  he  did  not  re- 
peat the  experiment,"  she  says  in  a  very 
low  voice,  and  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Not  he !  "  replies  Lalage,  careless- 
ly; "he  has  far  too  much  savoir  nitre; 
and  besides,  he  does  not  like  being  laughed 
at.  You  might  laugh  Anthony  out  of 
anything — out  of  a  belief  in  his  own  iden- 
tity ! " 

She  has  risen  as  she  speaks,  and  is 
walking  toward  the  door. 

"Well,  au  revoir!"  she  says,  gayly. 
"  I  have  told  him  to  meet  you  at  the  gar- 
den-gate ;  he  has  gone  to  fetch  his  go- 
loshes "  (making  a  face).  "  Keep  him 
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waiting  as  long  as  you  like  1  What  does 
it  matter  ? — a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
will  not  be  kept  waiting  often  through 
life,  you  may  depend." 

With  a  shrug  she  disappears. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Joan  is 
walking  slowly  down  one  of  the  park 
drives  —  around  her  her  squad  of  dis- 
ciples ;  beside  her  the  escort  so  ingen- 
iously foisted  upon  her ;  and  ahead  of  her 
three  joyful  large  dogs,  who,  their  lives 
being  chiefly  spent  in  the  retirement  of  a 
kennel,  have  manifested  such  a  robust 
mirth  at  the  prospect  of  a  temporary  re- 
lease, as  has  almost  defeated  their  own 
object  and  balked  all  efforts  to  set  them 
free.  They  are  galloping  ahead  now,  in 
such  spirits  as  does  one  good  to  see,  sniff- 
ing, slobbering,  offering  each  other  mys- 
terious insults. 

Desperately  sad  as  is  Joan's  heart,  she 
cannot  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  sight 
of  Mr.  Smith  nervously  fencing  them  off 
with  small,  tightly-furled  umbrella,  and 
crying,  "Down!  down!'1  in  timid  im- 
perative ;  while  the  dogs,  misled  by  his 
gestures,  take  them  for  a  challenge  to 
play,  and  gladly  accept  them  as  such. 

"  They  are  not  muzzled !  "  he  says, 
eying  them  distrustfully ;  "  are  you  aware 
of  that?  Do  you  think  it  safe  to  al- 
low them  to  go  unmuzzled  during  this 
hot  weather  ? " 

Joan  is  saved  the  trouble  of  an  an- 
swer, by  Monty,  who,  having  been  a  prey 
all  the  morning  to  an  arithmetical  whin- 
ing, now  breaks  in  with  his  usual  irrel- 
evance. 

"  Miss  Dering,  there  are  ten  feet  and 
fifty  toes  here  !  " 

"  Are  there  ?  "  says  Joan,  startled,  and 
looking  expectantly  up  to  heaven,,  and 
round  about  the  landscape.  "  Where  ? " 

"/mean,  that  we  have  them,"  he  an- 
swers, looking  very  eager.  "  Yours,  two ; 
Eupert's,  four ;  Faustine's,  six ;  Mr. 
Smith's,  eight ;  and  mine,  ten  ;  and  then 
your  toes,  ten ;  Eupert's,  twenty ;  Faus- 
tine's, thirty;  Mr.  Smith's,  forty;  and 
mine,  fifty ! " 


"  Say  it  again,  Monty !  "  cries  Eupert, 
in  shrill  delight.  "Yours,1  two;  Miss 
Dering's,  four,"  etc.,  etc. 

How  long  this  repetition  continues 
Joan  is  hardly  aware.  She  would  not  be 
sorry  were  it  to  be  maintained  during 
the  whole  walk,  as  it  makes  a  cover  for 
her  own  abstraction,  throws  a  shield  of 
protection  over  her  thoughts,  which,  bit- 
ter as  they  were  before,  have  gained  a 
greatly  deeper  tinge  of  bitterness  since 
her  talk  with  Lalage.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, she  is  regretfully  aware  that  the 
topic  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
company's  toes  has  lost  its  interest ;  is 
aware  also  that  Mr.  Smith  is  addressing 
her  in  tones  of  diffident  cheerfulness. 

"I  am  very  fond  of  ladies'  society," 
he  is  saying  with  an  accent  of  shy  con- 
fidence ;  "no  doubt  you  have  perceived 
it  by  my  manner ;  I  have  always  much 
preferred  it  to  that  of  my  own  sex ;  I 
have  never  had  much  in  common  with 
them  ;  I  am  no  sportsman  !  " 

"No?"  says  Joan,  rousing  herself; 
"  then  I  am  afraid  "  (glancing  in  the  di- 
rection of  her  old  home,  and  smiling 
rather  sadly)  "  that  the  Dering  covers  are 
wasted  upon  you  1 " 

"Quite  so,"  he  replies,  readily;  "it 
is  a  reflection  that  I  myself  have  often 
made;  I  have  never  had  any  turn  for 
field-sports,  or  athletic  exercises,  and  I 
am  afraid  "  (glancing  with  timid  appeal 
at  his  companion's  face)  "  that  it  is  rather 
late  in  life  to  begin  now ;  is  not  it  ? — 
though  of  course  "  (sighing  profoundly) 
"  I  am  aware  how  desirable  it  would  be 
in  my  position." 

Joan  is  heavily  silent.  A  sense  of 
Fate's  irony,  of  life's  crookedness,  is 
grasping  her  heart  and  pressing  upon  her 
spirits.  On  the  one  hand,  this  puny 
weakling,  weighed  to  earth  by  the  sense 
of  his  own  good  things ;  oppressed  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  thorough-bred 
horses  he  is  afraid  to  ride ;  of  the  pheas- 
ants he  is  afraid  to  shoot ;  of  the  rivers 
he  cannot  fish  ;  and  the  acres  he  cannot 
walk  over :  on  the  other  hand,  Anthony ! 
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"  I  am  sure  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
evade  the  responsibilities  that  my  posi- 
tion entails,"  continues  the  millionaire, 
presently,  in  a  dispirited  voice,  switch- 
ing with  his  little  umbrella  at  the  rag- 
wort heads,  "  and  I  hope  in  time  to  be- 
come more  reconciled  to  a  residence  in 
the  country ;  but,  as  far  as  pleasure  goes, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  landed  proprietor  are  a  good 
deal  overrated ! " 

They  have  left  the  carriage-drive,  and 
have  been  sauntering  with  the  languor  of 
August  upon  them  across  the  park,  to 
where  a  belt  of  f ull  -  foliaged  trees  is 
throwing  its  comfortable  broad  shadow 
on  the  long  bracken  and  the  hot,  short 
grass.  Joan  has  sat  down,  and  the  oth- 
ers have  grouped  themselves  round  her ; 
man,  children,  dogs.  Joan  herself  is  sit- 
ting passive  and  inert;  her  indifferent 
eyes  fixed  on  the  level  landscape  about 
her — it  is  flat  as  a  Dutch  cheese — and  on 
the  lanky  chimneys,  that,  volleying  dirty 
smoke,  stand  along  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon. But  the  children's  active  minds  can 
be  content  with  no  such  quiescence.  The 
seat  they  have  chosen  is  beneath  a  wild- 
cherry  tree ;  and  Faustine  is  collecting 
the  little  cade  cherries,  vinegar-sour,  and 
the  stones  picked  clean  by  the  birds ;  and 
is,  with  precocious  interest,  casting  her 
own  matrimonial  horoscope  with  them : 

"Soldier, 
Sailor, 
Tinker, 
Tailor, 
Gentleman, 
Apothecary, 
Ploughboy, 
Thief  1" 

Displeased  with  the  issue  which  is  in- 
variably "  apothecary,"  she  further  con- 
sults the  oracle  as  to  what  manner  of 
equipage  will  be  likely  to  be  hers  in  after- 
life: 

"  Big  carriage, 
Little  carriage, 
Dung-cart, 
Wheelbarrow ! " 


But  as  the  answer  to  this  query  is 
hardly  more  satisfactory  than  the  other, 
no  efforts  being  able  to  induce  it  to  be 
other  than  "  dung-cart,"  she  throws  the 
stones  away  in  a  pet. 

"  It  is  nonsense  1 "  she  cries,  angrily  ; 
"  a  rich  lady  could  not  marry  an  apothe- 
cary, and  drive  in  a  dung-cart  1  it  is  a  stu- 
pid game ! " 

"  Let  us  try  Miss  Dering,"  cries  Ru- 
pert, noisily,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
make  a  fresh  collection.  The  incantation 
begins  again : 

"  Soldier, 
Sailor, 
Tinke'r, 
Tailor  1" 

They  have  all  gathered  round  to 
watch  the  result.  The  children  are  lay- 
ing their  blond  heads  together.  Even 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  dogs  have  advanced 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  centre  of  inter- 
est. It  looks  a  sociable  little  encamp- 
ment in  the  woodland  gloom ;  and  so  it 
seems  to  a  passer-by,  who  is  taking  a  short 
cut  through  the  coppice,  from  the  river 
at  the  back  to  the  house  in  front ;  a  pass- 
er-by with  a  fishing-rod,  a  twine  of  in- 
genious gaudy  flies  round  his  hat,  and  a 
pair  of  handsome,  envious  eyes. 

"Colonel  Wolferstan!"  cries  Eupert, 
catching  sight  of  him,  jumping  up  and 
running  to  meet  him,  "  we  are  playing 
'Soldier,  sailor' — it  is  such  fun!  Miss 
Dering  is  to  marry  a  thief  and  have  a  big 
carriage :  it  has  come  so  three  times  I 
Faustine  has  only  an  apothecary  and  a 
dung-cart:  she  is  so  cross.'  " 


CHAPTER   VII. 

DAT  is  over  now,  and  Night  has  taken 
back  the  reins  into  her  ebon-colored  hands, 
though,  indeed,  in  the  fair  tinting  of  a 
summer  night,  there  is  not  much  kinship 
with  that  hue  in  which  we  have  painted 
our  bogy,  the  devil,  and  our  enemy,  death. 
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The  children  are  in  bed  and  asleep; 
Joan  visited  them  a  while  ago,  and,  with 
hand  shading  the  candle  from  their 
shut  eyes,  marveled  inwardly  whether 
these  silent,  flushed  cherubs  could  be  in- 
deed the  same  as  the  three  wakeful  little 
demons  who,  but  yesterday,  thrust  half- 
pence np  each  other's  noses,  and  probed 
her  with  indelicate  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  her  income,  and  her  matri- 
monial probabilities.  She  has  now  gone 
back  to  her  domain,  and  is  sitting  there 
in  the  dark,  alone  and  idle.  She  has 
thrown  herself  on  the  floor  beside  the 
open  window,  and  with  arms  laid  on  the 
sill,  and  head  resting  upon  them,  conches 
there  in  utter  stillness.  "Were  even  the 
candles  alight — could  even  they  see  her 
— she  would  be  ashamed  to  adopt  such  a 
stricken  attitude ;  but  they  are  out.  There 
is  nothing  but  the  comfortable  darkness 
that  tells  no  tales,  and  is  surprised  at 
nothing. 

Down-stairs  they  are  dancing — dan- 
cing to  a  piano  in  the  hall.  Faintly,  but 
yet  clearly,  the  sounds  of  the  oft-repeat- 
ed valse  come  merrily  stealing  through 
the  shut  doors  and  along  the  passages. 
Joan  does  not  even  lift  her  heavy  head  to 
listen.  What  good  news  or  heart-light- 
ening could  any  air  bring  her?  An  utter 
discouragement  of  soul  is  pressing  her  to 
the  earth ;  pressing  down  and  slaying  the 
gentle  valor  of  her  usually  steady  spirit. 
What  is  this  ugly,  chill  doubt  that,  five 
days  ago,  began  to  whisper  its  sickly 
message  in  her  ear,  and  is  now  calling 
and  shrieking  all  daylong — all  nightlong 
— out  loud  in  her  heart?  Has  she  in- 
deed done  well  by  him  ?  Has  she  indeed 
been  to  him  the  benefactress  that,  for  the 
last  two  years  and  a  half,  she  has  so  com- 
placently called  herself?  Was  it  well 
done — and  who  but  she  has  done  it  ?  who 
but  she  ? — to  thrust  him  into  the  arms  of 
this  woman;  under  the  icy  breath  of 
whose  cold  little  laugh  all  his  faint 
struggle  upward,  all  his  hesitating  aspi- 
rations after  the  spiritual  and  the  ideal, 
wither,  perished. and  death-frozen;  un- 


der whose  fostering  care  the  earthy  and 
the  animal  in  him  will  wax  .to  as  over- 
grown a  bulk  as  that  of  noisome  snails 
and  newts,  in  a  dark,  dank  place  ?  Is  not 
even  her  own  smirched  name  but  a  light 
thing  in  comparison  with  the  sensual, 
smirched  soul  with  which  she  herself  has 
thrown  him  into  daily — hourly — life-long 
contact  ? 

She  presses  her  forehead  harder  still 
down  upon  her  small  wrists,  until  the 
strong  pressure  is  painful,  and  pinches  her 
lips  tight  together,  to  keep  in  the  pain- 
cry  that  seems  as  if  it  must  issue  from 
them.  In  this  universal  uprooting  of  be- 
lief, this  ominous  trembling  and  shudder- 
ing of  the  very  foundations  of  her  being, 
a  profound  distrust  of  even  the  purity  of 
her  own  motives  fiercely  assails  her.  Was 
it  wholly  and  solely  for  his  sake  that  she, 
with  so  obstinate  a  roughness,  thrust  him 
away  from  her  ?  Was  not  there  mixed 
with  it  a  morbid  pride  on  her  own  ac- 
count— a  morbid  pride  that,  because  it 
could  not  give  all,  would  give  nothing? 
And  now,  and  now,  though  she  sees  his 
wound  gaping  wide  and  bleeding  always, 
hers  must  be  the  very  last  hand  in  all  the 
world  that  can  offer  to  stanch  it. 

And  when  he  is  gone  and  his  suffer- 
ings are  removed  from  her  sight,  she  will 
know  that  somewehre  else  they  are  going 
on  always,  until  the  sharpness  of  pain  is 
exchanged  for  the  worse  numbness  of  de- 
terioration. Her  tears  have  come  thick 
and  scalding,  without  her  knowing  it. 
They  are  flooding  her  slight  arms  and  her 
little  folded  hands:  Great,  straining  sobs 
are  shaking  her  slender  body  and  climb- 
ing her  throat.  They  must  even  make 
her  hearing  thick,  for  a  low  tap  that  came 
at  the  door  some  moments  ago  has  to  be 
repeated  twice  before  she  hears  it.  Then 
indeed,  in  utter  haste  and  fear,  she  lifts 
her  prone  head,  and-  shakes  the  strands 
of  wet  hair  out  of  her  streaming  eyes. 
Who  is  it  that  thus  inopportunely  seeks 
her  ? — that,  in  this  her  time  of  freedom, 
when  she  is  utterly  defenseless  and  off 
guard,  cruelly  intrudes  himself  upon  her  ? 
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And  in  what  plight  is  she  to  meet  any 
curious  face?  any  prying  light  ?  She  will 
make  no  answer  at  all ;  and  so  perhaps 
the  unwelcome  visitor  will  conclude  that 
the  room  is  empty,  and  will  go  away. 

So  she  lies  quiet  as  any  partridge  in  a 
furrow.  But  the  knock  is  a  third  time 
repeated ;  and,  since  it  is  still  unanswered, 
the  door  opens  softly;  a  river  of  light 
streams  in — a  river  which  does  not  reach 
her,  as  she  is  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
room ;  and  on  that  river,  lit  by  that  sud- 
den flame,  a  man's  tall  figure — a  man's 
inquiring  face — make  themselves  seen. 

4 'Is  there  any  one  here?"  asks  the 
man's  voice,  uncertainly.  Joan  makes  no 
answer.  Even  had  she  not  resolved  to 
be  mute,  that  voice,  striking  in  so  oppor- 
tunely among  her  thoughts,  would  have 
made  her  dumb.  "  Is  there  any  one 
here?"  he  repeats,  rather  more  loudly; 
"  surely "  (straining  his  eyea  into  the 
gloom),  "  surely  I  see  some  one !  " 

Concealment  is  no  longer  to  be  hoped 
for.  Joan  has  risen  to  her  feet. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here !  "  she  answers,  in  a 
voice  which  she  tries  to  believe  is  toler- 
ably firm  and  untearful,  trusting  to  the 
shortness  of  her  sentence  not  to  betray 
her. 

"  You  are  in  the  dark ! "  cries  An- 
thony in  a  tone  of  surprise,  advancing 
gropingly  with  hands  outstretched  before 
him,  a  pace  or  two  nearer  to  her. 

"So  it  seems  1"  she  answers,  trying 
to  laugh. 

" "Were  you  asleep? "  he  asks,  and,  by 
the  noise  that  he  makes  in  stumbling  over 
an  intervening  chair,  she  knows  that  he  is 
still  approaching  her.  "I  knocked  three 
times,  but  you  did  not  answer !  " 

"Am  I  wanted? "  cries  Joan,  hastily, 
evading  his  question  and  answering  it  by 
another ;  "  does  any  one  want  me? " 

"  They  are  dancing !  "  he  says,  still 
feeling  his  way  gingerly  along  by  the 
table ;  helping  himself  on  by  the  land- 
marks of  Joan's  desk,  Monty's  high  chair, 
Faustine's  work-box. 

"And  they  want  me  to  play  for  them  ? " 


(in  a  tone  of  consternation,  raising  fright- 
ened fingers  to  her  own  face,  to  feel  her 
wet  eyelashes  and  her  hot  and  blistered 
cheeks). 

"  No,  they  do  not ;  they  want  you  to 
dance,  they  are  all  dancing;  I  was  the 
only  person  that  was  not;  that  was  why 
they  sent  me,  I  suppose;  I  would  not 
have  come"  (in  a  tone  of  explanation 
and  apology)  "  if  they  had  not  sent  me ! " 

"  To  dance  1 "  repeats  Joan,  in  a  voice 
of  hurried  apprehension;  "oh,  it  is  out 
of  the  question ! — quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion I  I — I — I  am  not  dressed !  " 

"Are  not  you? — well,  of  course" — 
(with  a  nervous  short  laugh) — "I  must 
take  your  word  for  that! — oh,  thank 
God !  here  are  the  matches." 

There  is  a  little  scraping  sound ;  and  in 
a  moment  the  candles  are  relit.  The  van- 
ished light  has  leaped  joyfully  back  again, 
driving  before  it  the  safe,  convenient 
darkness.  The  direction  of  her  voice  has 
guided  him  very  accurately. 

They  are  standing  close  beside  each 
other.  There  is,  therefore,  no  longer  any 
•use  in  feigning.  It  would  be  labor  lost, 
now  that  the  disfigured  face,  but  now  so 
blackly  veiled,  has  sprung  into  sudden 
clearness  beneath  his  searching  eyes. 
She  does  not  even  attempt  to  turn  away 
or  cover  it  with  her  hands.  Her  long 
arms  hang  listlessly  down  by  her  sides ; 
and,  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  she  lifts  her 
swollen  eyes  with  calmness  to  his.  There 
is  a  moment's  silence.  Anthony's  look  is 
taking  in  with  a  shocked  astonishment  all 
the  details  of  her  appearance:  the  dis- 
ordered hair — all  the  more  disordered  for 
being  naturally  of  the  sleek,  unfluffy  sort ; 
the  swelled  eyelids,  the  crimsoned  nos- 
trils and  cheeks,  and  the  puckered  lips. 
At  last,  and  when  she  is  beginning  to  feel 
that  his  scrutiny  is  no  longer  endurable, 
and  that  at  any  price  she  must  free  her- 
self from  it,  he  speaks  in  a  low  voice, 
which  only  its  extreme  lowness  saves  from 
the  discredit  of  being  shaky  and  trembling. 

"  You  were  not  asleep,  then  ? " 

"  No,  I  was  awake." 
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There  is  another  pause ;  broken  again 
by  Anthony. 

"  And  is  this  the  way  in  which  you 
generally  spend  your  evenings?  "  he  asks, 
abruptly. 

"  No,  that  it  is  not ! "  she  cries,  em- 
phatically, while  a  beam  of  eager  light 
shoots  out  from  the  depths  of  her 
drowned  eyes ;  "  please  do  not  go  away 
with  that  idea ;  do  not  think  of  me  as  such 
a  miserably  poor  creature ;  it  is  not  once  in 
a  twelvemonth  that  such  a  thing  happens ; 
if  you  had  come  yesterday — if  you  came 
to-morrow — you  would  find  me  rationally 
occupied  like  any  one  else ;  oh,  why  " — 
(with  an  accent  of  impatience) — "if  you 
must  come  at  all — why  did  not  you  come 
yesterday,  or  to-morrow,  instead  of  to- 
night?" 

His  eyes  are  wandering  round  the 
room,  which  looks  more  of  a  prison  and 
less  of  a  bower,  now  that  its  plain  furni- 
ture, its  globes  and  maps,  are  indicated 
by  the  little  spires  of  light  of  the  two 
composite  candles,  than  when  they  were 
flooded  by  the  general  wash  of  the  royal 
sunbeams. 

"Do  you  spend  all  your  life  within 
these  four  walls  ? "  he  asks.  "  Do  you 
never  mix  with  them  ?  " — (nodding  his 
head  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
of  the  merry  jigging  company  rises  in 
muffled  mirth). 

"  Sometimes,"  she  answers,  evasively; 
"  it  is  as  it  happens — now  and  then." 

"  The  children  tell  me,"  he  says,  speak- 
ing slowly,  and  shifting  his  position  to' 
one  in  which  the  fullest  light  the  niggard 
candles  give  falls  upon  her,  "that formerly 
— until  quite  lately — until  a  few  days  ago, 
in  fact — you  always  used  to  make  your 
appearance  every  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  dinner." 

"  The  children  have  very  long  tongues," 
she  says,  petulantly,  with  an  embarrassed 
laugh. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  cries,  stepping  yet  near- 
er to  her,  and  fixing  his  gray  eyes  search- 
ingly  upon  her,  as  if  he  would,  in  her 
despite,  pierce  through  the  poor  mask  of 


her  troubled,  disfigured  face,  and  reach 
the  verities  of  her  clean  soul — "  tell  me, 
is  it  a  coincidence,  or  have  I  anything  to 
say  to  it  ?  We  were  always  honest  with 
each  other,  were  not  we  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  honest  still  ? " 

A  tide  of  carnation,  even  more  pain- 
fully vivid  than  that  which  tears  and  fric- 
tion have  already  brought  there,  washes 
over  Joan's  cheeks  and  little  throat ;  but 
she  lifts  her  head  spiritedly. 

"  There  is  no  honesty  in  the  matter," 
she  answers,  with  a  quiet  dignity ;  "  it  is 
a  question  that  you  have  as  little  right  to 
ask  as  I  to  answer ! " 

"Then  I  withdraw  it,"  he  answers, 
gravely ;  "  but,  all  the  same  "  (shaking  his 
head  meaningly),  "it  is  not  only  asked, 
but  answered.  Well !  "  (turning  slowly 
away,  and  beginning  to  walk  toward  the 
door),  "  you  know  best — you  always  know 
best ;  except  once  " — (lowering  his  voice 
and  speaking  quickly,  yet  emphatically) — 
"  once  I  am  very  sure  that  you  did  not 
know  best !  I  think  that  now  you  know 
it  too." 

He  has  reached  the  door.  The  handle 
is  already  turning  in  his  fingers,  when  he 
is  aware  that  she  stands  again  beside  him, 
and  is  lifting  her  charming  face  with  a 
look  of  pure  friendliness,  angel-mild,  to 
his. 

"You  know,"  she  says,  in  a  quiet, 
moved  voice,  "  that  it  is  not  from  any  ill- 
will  that  I  bear  you ;  if  I  could  do  you 
any  good — if  I  could  be  of  any  use  or 
profit  to  you  at  any  time  of  my  life  or 
yours — indeed,  I  would  not"  spare  labor  or 
trouble  to  be  so;  but  you  know  that  I 
cannot — you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
I  cannot." 

For  a  moment  he  looks  at  her  uncer- 
tainly without  answering;  then,  taking 
his  resolution  in  both  hands,  speaks. 

"  You  were  always  a  just  woman,"  he 
says,  gravely ;  "to  other  people  you  were 
merciful,  too ;  not  to  me.  No — "  (shak- 
ing his  head)  "  I  cannot  say  that  to  me 
you  were  merciful;  but  until  now  you 
were  always  just — now  you  are  not  just ! " 
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She  is  no  longer  looking  full  and  di- 
rectly at  him.  She  has  turned  away,  and 
is  standing  with  her  head  drooped  a  little 
on  her  chest,  and  her  fair  hands  clasped. 

u  I  do  not  understand  you !  "  she  says, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  have  done  nothing,"  he  goes  on, 
with  gathering  excitement,  "to  deserve 
being  skinned  and  ostracized — will  you 
persist " — (speaking  in  a  hurried,  lowered 
voice,  while  a  dull-red  wave  of  shame 
rushes  all  over  his  face) — "  will  you  per- 
sist in  confounding  me  with  that  most 
unhappy  madman,  who,  not  well  know- 
ing what  he  did  for  raging  pain,  forced 
himself  into  your  presence  like  a  hurglar 
one  midnight,  two  years  and  a  half  ago  ? 
No !  " — (seeing  her  put  up  her  hands  with 
a  sudden  gesture  of  prohibition  and  fear) 
— "  no — do  not  be  afraid — I  know  as  well 
as  you  do,  that  it  is  a  subject  that  will  not 
bear  handling;  but,  in  God's  name,  put 
out  of  your  head  that  it  was  I ! — it  was 
a  most  miserable  madman  that  had  taken 
my  shape ! — it  was  not  1 1 " 

"  I  know  it,"  she  answers,  in  a  stifled 
and  hardly  audible  voice;  "I  have  al- 
ways known  it !  " 

He  draws  a  heavy  long  breath,  and 
passes  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and 
the  sweep  of  his  smooth  hair. 

"  But  as  far  as  /—I  myself — the  real 
I  —  am  concerned  — "  he  goes  on  more 
quietly  but  still  with  a  profound  and  seri- 
ous eagerness,  "  what  harm,  pray,  have  I 
ever  done  you  ?  if  we  come  to  reckon  up 
accounts,"  looking  at  her  steadfastly  and 
with  a  piteous  resentment  in  his  eyes, 
"as  to  which  of  us  had  wrought  the 
other  the  most  woe,  I  should  not  have 
much  doubt,  for  my  part,  as  to  which 
would  come  out  creditor  I  It  will  not  do 
to  hark  back  to  old  times — I  know  that 
as  Avell  as  you  I  Do  not  tell  me  " — (in  a 
rough  voice  of  passionate  prohibition) — 
"that  between  us  and  those  dear  days  a 
door  is  inexorably  shut  that  not  all  our 
joint  strength  can  henceforth  open  ever 
so  little.  Who,  better  than  I,  knows  it  ? 
But  cast  one  look  back  into  your  memory 


— that"  (with  a  half  sneer)  "will  not  in- 
jure you — and  tell  me  which  of  my  sins 
it  is  that  has  called  down  upon  me  this 
galling  punishment  V — to  be  shunned  by 
you — "  (with  an  accent  of  indignant  mel- 
ancholy) "you,  that  were  ever  so  toler- 
ant of  even  the  uncongenial  and  tho 
wearisome  —  to  be  shunned  by  even 
you  !  " 

She  hesitates  in  a  pained  confusion  ; 
divided  between  the  impossibility  of  hon- 
est speech  and  the  cruelty  of  silence. 
She  oscillates  so  long  between  the  two, 
that  he,  unanswered,  in  his  impatience 
speaks  again. 

"  To  which  of  us,  pray  " — he  asks  im- 
petuously, and  with  a  baffling  directness 
— "  do  you  think  that  a  half-hour  spent 
in  each  other's  company  would  be  dan- 
gerous ?  —  to  yourself? " —  (with  a  gentle, 
ironic  accent) — "  well,  no ;  I  think  that 
your  passionless  high  soul  —  that  your 
well  -  governed,  quietly  -  beating  heart, 
would  come  scathless  out  of  a  peril  a 
good  deal  greater  than  that  poor  one ! — 
Is  it  for  me  that  you  are  afraid  ?  well, 
then,  that  is  my  affair ;  and  I  tell  you 
that  I  am  willing — most  willing — to  run 
the  risk." 

She  makes  a  gesture  as  though  she 
would  interrupt  him ;  but  he  goes  on 
hastily : 

"Do  you  think  that,  like  the  Bour- 
bons, I  have  learned  nothing  and  forgot- 
ten nothing  ? — Have  these  last  bitter  two 
years  and  a  half  done  absolutely  nothing 
for  me,  in  the  way  of  control  and  dis- 
cipline ?  Am  I  still  an  overgrown  infant 
that  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  play  with  fire, 
and  out  of  whose  reach  must  be  moved 
every  knife  with  which  he  could  possibly 
do  himself  a  mischief  ?  " 

"It  is  you  that  are  unjust  now,"  she 
says,  very  gently,  lifting  her  brave  blue 
eyes — not  wet  now,  but  lit  by  their  own 
steadfast  light  to  the  restless  flashing  of 
his — "  I  have  no  distrust  of  you,  nor  have 
I  shown  any ;  why  should  I  be  in  such 
haste  to  suspect  evil  where  there  is  none? 
But  "—(with  a  long,  low  sigh,  and  flush- 
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ing  faintly) — "apart  from  any  question 
of  you  or  me,  you  must  know  that  since 
— since — well,  you  know  since  when — 
society  has  but  small  pleasure  for  me; 
always,  always  I  am  ill  at  ease,  and  feel 
as  if  I  -had  no  right  to  be  there ;  while 
here  " — (looking  slowly  round  with  calm, 
lifted  face) — "  when  I  am  between  these 
four  quiet  walls,  my  past  does  not  trouble 
me ;  I  know  that  my  father  is  in  God's 
good  keeping ;  I  have  nothing  but  my 
tranquil  present  to  occupy  me." 

"  Tranquil !  "  he  repeats,  with  a  sar- 
castic accent ;  glancing  meaningly  at  the 
cheeks  which  still  show  traces  of  her 
tears;  "your  tranquillity  wears  an  odd 
dress ! " 

"  It  is  true,"  she  answers,  with  com- 
posure ;  "  as  the  healthiest  body  ails 
sometimes,  so,  in  the  evenest,  smoothest 
life,  there  comes  sometimes  a  spell  of 
soul-sickness,  and  " — (with  a  long  sigh) — 
"  I  have  had  such  a  spell  to-night !  " 

There  is  a  pause.  The  door  has  all 
this  time  been  left  ajar ;  and  through  it 
is  now  heard  the  frow-frow  of  silk  along 
the  passage. 

"  What  1  burning  the  midnight  oil 
still  ?  "  cries  a  rather  loud,  gay  voice,  as 
its  owner,  pushing  open  the  door,  stands, 
large  and  riante,  in  a  gown  too  costly 
for  her  husband's  light  purse,  and  with 
shoulders  heaving,  as  of  old,  perilously 
far-out-of-her-distanced  clothes,  in  the 
aperture  before  them. 

"  You  here,  Tony  ? " — (with  handsome 
eyebrows  lifted,  and  a  twinkle  of  amuse- 
ment in  her  merry  cold  eyes) — "  so  you 
have  found  out  this  little  Goshen  too, 
have  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry,  because  I  know 
that  now  you  will  never  be  out  of  it; 
and  I  wanted  to  keep  it  as  a  little  private 
Ebenezer  of  my  own." 

"  I  carne  with  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Smith  Deloraine,"  replies  Anthony,  who 
has  come  forward  to  meet  his  wife,  pal- 
ing a  little,  and  trying  to  place  himself 
so  as  to  shield  as  much  as  possible  Joan 
and  her  still  disfigured  face  from  the 
mirthful  keenness  of  his  wife's  look; 


"  were  not  you  amused?  "  he  adds  hasti- 
ly.    "Are  you  going  to  bed ? "    ' 

"  Of  course  I  am  going  to  bed !  "  she 
answers,  with  an  honest  and  unchecked 
yawn.  "  I  should  have  been  in  bed  two 
hours  ago,  if  I  had  not  been  misled  by  a 
Will-o'-the-wisp  of  supper ;  some  one 
said  that  there  was  to  be  supper.  I  will 
never  believe  in  omelets  again  ;  after 
all,  there  was  nothing  but  sherry  and 
sandwiches  I  imagine  sitting  up  till  one 
in  the  morning  for  sherry  and  sandwiches 
— is  not  it  too  humiliating  ?  Well,  good- 
night !  "  —  (nodding  good  -  humoredly ; 
then,  as  she  reaches  the  door,  casting  a 
diverted  glance  in  the  direction  of  her 
husband) — "turn  him  out,  if  he  begins 
to  bore  you !  he  is  apt  to  be  long-winded 
sometimes — are  not  you,  Tony  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ONE  after  one,  the  hot  days  race  past. 
The  summer  that  begins  with  a  gentle 
trot,  ends  with  a  fleet  gallop.  Our  pleas- 
ures always  pass  one  at  full  gallop,  and 
our  pains  on  all-fours.  Would  God  we 
could  know  certainly  that  there  were 
otherwhere  a  world — and  that  we  could 
come  at  it — where  the  pains  galloped  and 
the  pleasures  crawled !  Perhaps,  if  there 
were,  we  too  should  change  our  natures, 
and  perversely  cry  "  Stay "  where  we 
now  say  "  Make  haste ! "  and  "  Make 
haste  "  where  we  now  cry  "  Stay  1  " 

August  is  nearly  run  out ;  August,  the 
last  of  Summer's  three  poor  children. 
Even  if  you  amalgamate  Spring  with  her, 
she  has  but  three.  Alas !  how  can  we 
help  heavily  sighing,  we  that  are  not  fox- 
hunters,  when  we  think  of  how  many 
degrees  of  frost,  and  feet  of  snow — of 
how  many  knife-like  winds  and  stinging 
rains  we  shall  have  to  wade  and  fight 
through  before  we  catch  sight  of  another  ? 
Joan  has  uneasily  wished  the  days  away ; 
and  her  wish,  like  all  our  foolish,  un- 
thrifty wishes  for  the  annihilation  of  our 
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scant  time,  is  rushing  to  its  fulfillment. 
The  Smith  Deloraine  party  is  on  the  eve 
of  breaking  up.  There  is  only  one  whole 
day  to  intervene,  before  it  melts  like  a 
snowball  on  a  hob  ;  before  its  members, 
brought  into  casual  juxtaposition  for  a 
fortnight,  whirl  off  from  each  other, 
north,  south,  east,  west.  Joan  has  wished 
for  its  breaking  up.  Therefore  she  must 
needs  be  now  content.  But,  when  we 
have  our  wishes  in  our  arms,  they  seldom 
look  either  so  large  or  so  handsome  as 
they  did,  when  we  saw  theni,  magnified 
by  distance,  and  mist,  standing  on  the 
far-off  mountain-tops  of.h0pe.  <.  Usually, 
we  find  some  ugly  scatippt  tljeir  face's, 
some  malformation  in  Hfci1'  isJape,  that 
puts  us  out  of  humor  jwtth  Item.  Per- 
haps you  would  say  th(tt  'Joan  herself  is 
looking  a  little  out  {p^f  humor  with  her 
wish,  this  morning,  as"  'she  leans,  dressed 
to  go  out,  in  a  wide,  coarse  hat,  and  clean, 
scant  calico  gown,  against  the  school- 
room window-frame.  She  is  running  over 
in  her  mind  the  incidents  of  the  past  three 
weeks ;  as  once,  at  Helmsley,  she  had  run 
over  those  of  a  somewhat  similar  space 
of  time.  Certainly,  the  disagreeables  of 
this  present  period  are  by  no  means  in- 
ferior, in  either  size  or  number,  to  that 
of  the  former  one. 

They  are  walking  now  in  gloomy  pro- 
cession before  her  mental  eye.  She  has 
had  five  walks  with  Mr.  Smith :  one  ac- 
cidental ;  two  quasi-accidental ;  two  in- 
geniously manoeuvred  by  Lalage — walks, 
during  which  he  has  dwelt  with  ever- 
growing emphasis,  hotter  blushes,  and  a 
more  ominous  meaning  in  his  pale  eyes, 
on  his  own  fondness  for  ladies'  society,  and 
the  loneliness  and  unsuitability  of  Dering 
Castle  for  the  occupancy  of  a  single  in- 
mate. She  shudders ;  much  as  she  used 
to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  Micky  Brand ; 
then  laughs.  "  "What  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve two  such  admirers  ? " 

Six  times  she  has  come  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  Anthony,  in  garden,  alley, 
or  corridor.  Out  of  those  six  times,  twice 
has  he  passed  her  with  lowered  eyes  in 


uneasy  haste;  twice  have  the  children 
fallen  like  wolves  upon  him,  and  hindered 
her  from  hearing  a  tone  of  either  his  own 
or  her  voice  throughout  the  interview ; 
twice  he  has  found  Mr.  Smith  in  her 
company,  and  has  passed  her  with  a  silent, 
angry  bow. 

She  has  spent  five  evenings  in  the 
drawing-room;  five  evenings  made  for- 
ever hot  and  sore  even  in  memory,  by 
the  consciousness  that  pervaded  them  of 
the  existence  of  a  jocose  conspiracy  among 
the  company  for  throwing  her  into  the 
millionaire's  society :  a  conspiracy  not  so 
patent  as  to  be  very  ill-bred,  or  to  be- 
come apparent  to  the  dull-witted  object 
of  it ;  but  plain  as  the  sun  in  heaven  to 
her ;  and  resented  with  an  impotent 
wrath  that  helps  her  not  at  all :  a  con- 
spiracy to  which  she  can  plainly  see,  by 
his  sullen  brows  and  averted  eyes,  that 
Anthony  thinks  her  a  willing  party. 
Though  she  is  quite  alone,  she  puts  up 
her  hands  to  cover  her  face,  as  if  to  hide 
even  from  the  bullfinch's  shy,  round  eye 
the  indignant  flush  that  has  stained  them 
at  this  humiliating  recollection.  Nor  are 
her  troubles  wholly  in  the  past.  There 
is  one  last,  worst  one  still  ahead  of  her ; 
one,  in  which  all  the  others  are  to  culmi- 
nate. Is  not  to-day — this  Hst  day — to 
be  devoted  to  a  pleasure  excursion  to 
Dering  to  see  the  "  improvements  ?  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  make  no  difficulty 
about  coming !  "  Lalago  has  cried  lament- 
ably overnight ;  "  the  children  are  to  be 
of  the  party,  and  I  know  it  will  be  hell 
broke  loose,  if  you  are  not  by  to  put  a 
hook  in  their  noses,  and  a  bridle  in  their 
jaws;  and  besides  "  (with  a  laugh),  "you 
are  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  enter- 
tainment turns — is  not  she,  Tony  ?  " 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  the 
fresh  and  early  morning,  Joan  stands  at 
the  window,  leaden-hearted,  waiting  to 
be  summoned. 

Monty  is  ill,  and  unable  to  share  the 
general  festivity.  Joan  has  just  bidden 
him  good-by,  and  lias  left  him  sitting  up 
in  his  small  bed,  with  one  little,  feverish 
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arm  embracing  a  basin,  and  a  large  Bible 
open  at  Leviticus  before  him. 

They  are  off  now — three  carriages 
full. 

"Do  you  mind  sitting  with  your  back 
to  the  horses?  "  cries  Lalage,  gayly,  as  she 
establishes  herself  luxuriously  in  her  cor- 
ner, with  air-cushion,  dust-cloak,  and 
sunshade.  "  Oh,  do  say  that  you  do 
not ;  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  always  used  to 
pretend  that  it  made  me  sick.  It  adds 
very  much  to  one's  comfort  in  life,  being 
able  to  feign  a  few  diseases ;  there  are 
very  few  from  angina  pectoris  downward 
that  I  can't  simulate  at  a  pinch !  " 

They  are  off  now.  The  buggy,  with 
the  host  and  Colonel  Wolferstan,  spinning 
on  ahead ;  the  stately  barouche,  with  the 
hostess,  Lalage,  Joan,  and  the  children, 
bowling  smoothly  after;  and  the  wag- 
onette with  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  party  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

Away  they  go:  the  bright  harness 
throwing  back  the  morning  beams;  the 
showy  horses  stepping  out ;  Kupert 
perched  on  the  box  between  coachman 
and  footman,  shouting  out  pieces  of  shrill 
information  to  Faustine  inside,  Faustine 
holding  up  her  parasol  and  spreading  the 
crisp  circum'''  snce  of  her  flounces  all 
over  Joan's  modest  calico  gown.  Away 
they  go  :  a  merry  young  sun,  not  yet  po- 
tent enough  to  be  'eared,  is  lending  his 
own  laugh  to  the  close-shorn  harvest- 
fields,  and  the  heavily-clad,  green  trees. 
Delicate  morning  airs  are  ruffling  about 
them.  Their  spirits  are  unjaded,  and 
their  limbs  untired.  But  this  is  at  the 
beginning. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelve  miles'  drive, 
things  are  rather  different.  The  sun  has 
ceased  to  smile,  and  begun  to  smite. 
The  refreshing  gusts  have  laid  down  for 
their  noonday  sleep.  The  dust  has  found 
its  way  up  their  noses,  and  their  knees 
are  growing  cramped. 

It  is  perhaps  well  for  Joan  that  her 
attention  is  distracted  from  pensively 
dwelling  on  the  old  recollections  and  as- 
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sociations  that  each  new  half-mile  calls 
forth,  by  the  necessity  of  a  stringent  at- 
tention to  Faustine,  who,  having  grown 
tired  of  the  confinement  of  her  position, 
is  beginning  to  jump  up  and  down  tire- 
somely  on  the  seat,  and  to  swing  her  legs 
to  and  fro,  pendulum-fashion,  against 
Lalage's  indignant  shins. 

"  Miss  Dering !  "  cries  Rupert,  from 
the  box,  in  a  voice  of  great  glory  and  ex- 
ultation, "  Mitchell  says  that  we  shall  see 
Dering  Castle  at  the  next  turn.  Oh,  is 
not  it  fun  ? — Come  up  here,  Fausty !  there 
is  plenty  of  room. — James,  is  not  there 
plenty  of  room  for  Fausty  too  ? "  (appeal- 
ing confidentially  to  the  footman,  who, 
indeed,  is  the  same  one  from  whom  he 
has  imbibed  that  ignoble  rhyme  about 
Mr.  Lobsky,  which  Joan  has  so  vainly 
tried  to  erase  from  his  memory). 

Joan's  heart  has  sprung  to  her  mouth ; 
her  limbs  are  trembling.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  must  leave  Lalage  and  Faus- 
tine to  fight  it  out  as  best  they  may. 
Her  shrieking  voice  can  be  lifted  in  nei- 
ther exhortation  nor  reprimand.  Here  is 
the  turn !  Already  they  are  curving 
round  it.  In  a  moment  the  beloved,  rev- 
erend home  will  have  risen  upon  her  ach- 
ing sight. 

"  There  it  is !  "  cries  Kupert,  wildly 
excited,  pointing  with  one  eager,  fat  fore- 
finger ;  "  James,  there  it  is !  " 

Faustine  has  sprung  up  on  the  seat, 
and  her  sharp  look  is  following  her 
brother's. 

"  Is  that  it  ?  "  she  cries,  in  a  contempt- 
uous, hold-cheap  voice ;  "  it  is  not  near 
so  large  as  I  expected! — "Why,  Miss  De- 
ring,  you  told  us  that  it  was  such  a  beau- 
tiful house !  I  call  it  hideous .'  " 

Joan  has  stood  up  too.  Her  blurred 
and  misty  gaze  is  hungrily  fixed  on  the 
old,  proud  dwelling  of  her  race,  but  she 
does  not  reply  to  Faustine's  taunt.  Is 
this,  indeed,  the  lovely  pile — half  feudal 
castle,  half  old  manorial  hall — that  she 
had  challenged  all  other  counties  to  beat 
for  stateliness  and  comfortable  beauty? — 
this,  that  time  and  weather  had  vied  in 
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painting  with  sweet  and  sober  tints ;  tLis, 
that,  wrapping  its  giant  ivy-cloak  around 
it,  had  stood  calmly  bidding  the  little  pal- 
try years  go  by  ? 

Where,  then,  is  the  ivy  ? — the  wonder 
of  twenty  miles  round — that  was  wont 
to  swathe  two  of  the  stout  towers,  and 
clasped  its  long  and  lovely  arms  around 
the  old  house's  venerable  body,  out  of 
which  the  casement  windows  peeped, 
and  the  riotous  roses  laughed  summer- 
long.  Never,  never  again,  save  in  mem- 
ory's reluctant  dreams,  will  Joan  see  it 
any  more.  It  is  cut  down,  root  and 
branch  ;  not  a  twig  or  a  leaf  left  to  show 
that  it  once  was  there.  Bare,  forlorn, 
and  naked,  the  towers  rise  gray  against 
the  pale,  hot  summer  sky,  shorn  of  their 
three  centuries'  clothing;  while  out  of 
the  castle's  disfigured  face  the  great,  new 
windows  grin  like  glaring  false  teeth  in 
a  venerable  head,  flashing  back  in  malig- 
nant mirth  the  sun's  rays  from  their  acres 
of  plate-glass. 

Joan  sinks  back  again  upon  the  seat ; 
and,  turning  her  head  as  far  as  possible 
away  from  her  fellow-traveler's  observa- 
tion, fixes  her  brimming  eyes  on  the  roll- 
ing wheels — on  the  whirling  dust — on 
anything  that  is  not  Dering.  She  no 
longer  heeds — she  does  not  even  hear  any 
more  of  the  children's  jibes  and  com- 
ments. All  through  the  park  as  they 
smoothly  roll  beneath  the  familiar  stag- 
headed  oaks,  and  the  glorious  spread  of 
the  mighty  beeches,  she  is  schooling  her 
spirit  to  bear  the  purgatory  that  the  next 
few  hours  will  bring.  If  this  first  experi- 
ence is  to  be  a  sample  of  the  rest,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  sad  day's  pleasuring  for  her. 
She  has  hardly  got  the  better  of  the  lump 
in  her  throat,  nor  has  dared  to  trust  her 
voice  in  any  utterance ;  when,  having 
passed  through  the  last  gate,  they  draw 
up  at  the  grand  entrance,  to  find  that 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  taken  advantage  of 
a  short  cut  across  the  park  to  get  ahead 
of  them,  already  stands  waiting,  small, 
nervous,  but  hospitably  triumphant,  to 
receive  his  guests  under  the  lofty  arched 


and  scutcheoned  door,  whence  the  obso- 
lete Dering  lion  still  looks  down  grimly 
ironical. 

The  moment  that  they  come  to  a 
stand-still,  the  host  advances,  hastily 
pushing  himself  before  his  own  new 
mammoth  footman,  and,  while  his  near- 
sighted eyes  appear  to  see  no  one  but 
Joan,  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  her, 
crying  with  tremulous  gayety,  "Wel- 
come back  to  Dering !  " 

From  the  brisk  fatness  with  which 
this  greeting  shoots  out,  it  is  clearly  an 
impromptu  fait  d  loisir  concocted  dur- 
ing the  twelve  miles  of  wagonette.  But 
she  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  incapable 
of  any  answering  thanks.  Blinded  by 
tears  she'  stumbles  silently  past  him  into 
the  hall ;  only  to  see  that  it  has  been 
new-floored  with  Minton  tiles  instead  of 
the  beloved  old  oak  boards  on  which  her 
childish  feet  had  played  and  her  girl's 
feet  so  often  lightly  danced. 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  have  reached  the 
promised  land  at  last!  "  cries  Lalage, 
sweeping  in  with  a  large  sigh  of  relief 
and  weariness;  "certainly  we  have  not 
had  much  manna  or  many  quails  by  the 
way !  I  could  dispense  with  the  manna, 
but  O  Mr.  Smith!  we  look  to  you  for 
the  quails! — do  you  think — oh,  do  you 
think,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  nearly 
roasted?" 

But  not  even  this  broad  hint  as  to 
the  state  of  her  appetite  can  induce  Mr. 
Smith  to  depart  from  the  programme 
laid  down  in  his  own  mind — to  see  the 
improvements  first,  and  then  to  luncheon. 
Not  all  Mrs.  Wolferstan's  heavy  sighs  and 
broad  innuendoes  can  persuade  him  to 
alter  this  order  of  succession.  If  there 
can  be  any  gladness  in  such  a  case  Joan 
is  glad.  Since  it  must  be,  by  all  means 
let  it  be  at  once,  so  that  by-and-by  it  may 
be  over.  The  children,  feeling  that  the 
bands  of  discipline  are  entirely  relaxed, 
and  that  a  general  and  agreeable  condition 
of  license  and  anarchy  has  set  in,  are  al- 
ready half  over  the  house.  Miles  away 
one  hears  them;  opening  unintended 
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doors,  riding  down  banisters,  teasing  long- 
suffering  footmen,  chivying  wrathy  cats. 
It  has  begun.  Joan  is  now  well  into  the 
purgatorial  flames.  The  first  door,  sticky 
with  new  paint,  is  thrown  open. 

"This  was  the  late  owner's  private 
room,  I  am  told! — am  I  not  right?  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow 
his  example  ;  so  now  it  is  mine !  " 

And  so  on  through  the  rooms.  Joan 
is  not  even  able  to  indulge  in  the. poor 
luxury  of  silence.  It  is  to  her  judgment 
that  all  the  appeals  on  her  taste,  that  all 
the  calls  are  made ;  into  her  ears  that  all 
the  stream  of  complacent  volubility  is 
poured.  By-and-by  a  sort  of  stupefac- 
tion comes  to  her  aid ;  a  dim  feeling  that 
this  is  all  a  phantasmagoria.  This  is  not 
her  old  home,  this  melancholy  mummer 
masquerading  thus  gaudily  in  its  Brum- 
magem new  clothes ;  her  old  home  in  the 
richness  of  its  sober  coloring,  with  its  an- 
cient stately  fittings,  so  suited  to  its  age 
and  character  that  they  seem  to  have 
grown  part  of  it,  not  to  be  severed  with- 
out mutilation — with  its  hangings  faded 
a  little  by  the  action  of  the  many  sum- 
mer suns  that  have  filtered  through  the 
pleasant  casement-windows  upon  them, 
but  mellow  and  harmonious  as  the  voice 
with  the  instrument. 

The  feeling  strengthens  as  she  walks 
bewildered  through  the  rooms  in  their 
new  possessor's  wake ;  her  feet  treading 
on  fire-new  carpets,  the  brightness  of 
whose  sprawling  flowers  and  scrolls  gets 
up  and  boxes  the  ears;  seeing  herself 
centupled  in  hundreds  of  Titan  mirrors ; 
her  eyes  aching  with  the  monotonous 
miles  of  white  paint  and  tons  of  gilding 
that  everywhere  meet  them.  Now  and 
again,  indeed,  the  sight  of  an  old  friend 
— a  picture — a  Grinling  Gibbons  chim- 
ney-piece— a  gem  by  Cellini — too  palpa- 
bly valuable  to  be  relegated  to  the  lumber- 
room,  even  by  the  most  commercial  taste 
or  the  grossest  intelligence  —  make  her 
start  and  shiver  as  one  that  meets  a  white- 
sheeted  ghost,  but  for  the  most  part  a 
kind  of  numbness  comes  to  her  aid.  This 


is  a  house,  and  that  was  a  house,  but 
there  seem  to  be  no  threads  in  her  mem- 
ory to  tie  the  two  ideas  together.  It  is 
nearly  over  now.  They  have  returned  to 
the  rooms  whence  they  first  started.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  called  away  to  give  some 
order  ;  Joan  has  sunk  down  on  a  chair  by 
the  table — both  new,  of  course,  and  with 
gilt  legs — and  is  leaning  her  burning  fore- 
head on  her  hands ;  her  whole  being  seems 
to  be  one  dull  ache  and  bruise.  She  has 
only  one  idea  that  has  any  sharpness  or 
distinctness  in  it,  and  that  is,  that  she 
must  not  cry. 

"Do  not  think  me  unfeeling,"  says 
Lalage,  who  has  subsided  into  a  lounge, 
her  laugh  extinguished,  and  her  features 
solemnized  by  hunger  and  boredom,  "  but 
self-preservation  is  the  first  instinct  of 
our  nature,  and  it  is  really  that,  and  noth- 
ing else,  that  prompts  me ;  but " — (lower- 
ing her  voice) — "do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  this  little  monster  bought  your 
grandfather's  cellar  as  well  as  everything 
else?  If  he  did  not" — (with  a  heavy 
sigh  and  a  shrug) — "  I  thtnk  he  is  quite 
capable  of  poisoning  us  with  cheap  cham- 
pagne and  grocers'  sherry  at  luncheon, 
and  so  I  tell  you  fairly." 

But  at  luncheon  Joan's  soul  is  drain- 
ing so  bitter  a  cup  that  it  is  of  small  mo- 
ment to  her  what  stamp  of  drink  or  what 
manner  of  food  passes  her  bodily  lips. 
They  lunch  in  the  small  dining-room  in 
which  she  and  her  grandfather  used  al- 
ways to  dine  when  they  were  alone,  or 
had  gathered  only  a  few  intimates  around 
them.  It  is  travestied,  indeed,  and  har- 
lequinized,  like  the  rest  of  the  house; 
but  alas !  the  billows  of  change  that  have 
swept  over  it  have  not  done  their  work 
thoroughly  enough.  One  or  two  old  land- 
marks still  sadly  emerge,  as  they  say  that 
the  church-steeples  of  a  drowned  city 
show  sometimes,  on  quiet  summer  even- 
ings, above  the  whelming  waves.  The 
old  familiar-shaped  leather  has,  indeed, 
vanished  from  the  walls.  The  portrait 
of  Mr.  Smith's  mother,  in  cameo,  Holy 
Family,  and  satin  gown — a  sort  of  Bow- 
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dlerized  Mrs.  Moberley — now  hangs  as  a 
grotesque  and  mismatching  pendant  to 
that  of  her  grandfather ;  but  yet  his  pict- 
ure is  still  here,  so  is  his  great-armed  and 
high-backed  chair,  which  seems  even  yet 
to  keep  his  faint  and  ghostly  spirit-shape 
in  its  embrace.  Her  own  chair,  too,  Mr. 
Smith  has,  with  timid  insistance,  begged 
her  to  resume,  observing  that  "  it  will 
be  like  old  times  to  her,"  and  she  has 
obeyed  with  a  limp  compliance. 

During  the  whole  time  that  the  enter- 
tainment lasts — it  appears  to  her  very 
lengthy,  and,  indeed,  Lalage's  appetite  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  appeased  in  a  hurry — 
she  sits,  feeling  as  if  the  whole  thing 
were  a  caricature — a  dreadful  burlesque 
of  her  sacred  past.  She  is  once  again  at 
the  head  of  this  familiar  board — once 
again  there  is  around  her  a  sound  of  gay 
talk  and  bubbling  laughter ;  once  again 
her  lifted  eyes  meet  the  smile  and  look 
of  a  vis-d-via.  But  what  smile  ?  What 
look  ?  What  vis-d-vis  ?  It  seems  as  if 
her  anguished  gaze  could  not  help  ever 
raising  itself  from  the  little  cJietif  reign- 
ing king,  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
embraces  of  his  great  chair,  to  the  lofty- 
statured,  beloved  dead  king  on  the  wall 
above  him. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  her — though 
at  the  time  it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  last 
drop  in  an  already  overbrimmed  cup — 
that  the  children  seem  resolved  to  con- 
tribute their  little  mite  toward  making 
her  day's  pleasuring  at  Dering  an  inef- 
faceable one  from  her  memory ;  that 
Faustine  appears  determined  to  follow 
the  example  of  many  of  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ages,  and  leave  this  life  by 
the  door  of  a  surfeit ;  and  that  Rupert, 
casting  to  the  winds  all  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  is  devoting  his  young  en- 
ergies to  the  task  of  moving  the  strange 
footmen  from  their  wonted  gravity,  by 
many  occult  practical  jokes,  such  as  he 
has  often  tested  the  efficacy  of  upon 
James  and  William  at  home.  Not  even 
with  the  end  of  luncheon  do  Joan's  trials 
touch  their  end.  Fresh  logs  are  indeed 


to  be  thrown  on  the  purgatorial  flames. 
It  is  only  the  scene  of  her  endurance 
that  is  to  be  a  little  changed.  What  has 
been  already  done  inside  the  house  has 
now  to  be  done  outside. 

It  is  now  the  turn  for  the  gardens  and 
their  improvements ;  nor  will  their  owner 
take  any  denial.  He  is  obliged,  indeed, 
willy-nilly,  to  take  a  denial  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Wolferstan,  who  declines  to  be  of 
the  party,  with  a  robust  and  emphatic 
certainty,  as  to  her  own  inclinations, 
which  precludes  pressing. 

"  You  shall  tell  me  all  about  it  when 
you  come  back,"  she  says,  with  an  ironi- 
cal laugh,  as  soon  as  the  host's  back  is 
turned ;  "  as  for  me,  I  am  already  im- 
proved off  my  legs ;  Nature  craves  re- 
pose ! — you  do  not  want  me  to  chaperone 
you,  do  you  ?  "  (turning  to  Joan),  "  no  ? 
— I  thought  not ;  I  assure  you  that  Tony 
is  quite  as  efficient,  and  has  a  very  good 
idea  of  effacing  himself  judiciously  at  the 
right  moment — have  not  you,  Tony  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  heavy,  windless  afternoon  is 
wearing  itself  away ;  surely,  surely,  the 
end  must  be  drawing  nigh.  It  seems  to 
Joan  as  if  she  had  been  walking  for  many 
hours,  walking  along  with  the  same  sense 
of  unending  ache,  of  bruised  bewilder- 
ment, of  recognition  and  non-recognition, 
as  had  marked  her  progress  through  the 
house.  Is  her  memory  indeed  so  weak  that 
she  feels  as  if  she  scarcely  knew  which 
way  to  turn  in  these  familiar,  unfamiliar 
grounds,  about  which  she  could  have  con- 
fidently made  her  way,  though  blindfold, 
three  years  ago  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  old 
landmarks  have  been  so  wholly  and  care- 
fully removed  and  obliterated  that  she 
has  a  sort  of  blank  half-feeling  of  never 
having  been  here  before  ?  Haltingly, 
and  with  wandering,  puzzled  eyes,  and 
short,  hard  breaths,  she  has  asked,  one 
after  one,  for  her  old  friends — the  great 
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double  box  hedges,  old,  past  the  memory 
of  man,  and  which  so  stoutly  kept  off  the 
winter  winds  from  the  quiet  path  which 
led  between  them,  that,  in  the  keenest 
January  blast,  one  might  pace  there  in 
ease  and  warmth.  They  are  gone  — 
stubbed  up  —  as  being  a  harbor  for 
slugs. 

The  few  peacocks,  too,  and  the  flame- 
shaped  cypresses  that  spired  darkly  heav- 
enward along  the  terrace  walk.  Yes, 
they  too.  It  is  the  same  throughout. 
Where  the  old  bowling-green  once  spread 
its  shaven  smoothness  a  fire-new  range 
of  bald  and  glaring  vineries  rises ;  where 
the  stiff  parterres  spread  their  sober  va- 
riety of  sweetness,  and  the  lime-alleys  ran, 
there  is  now  one  universal  blazing  same- 
ness of  scentless  bedding  plants  in  scrolled 
and  twirly  beds;  of  fat-fleshed  foliage, 
abominations  intersected  here  and  there 
by  paths  of  gaudy-colored  gravels.  Where 
the  velvet  lawns  stretched  their  centuries 
of  finest  turf,  great  plantations  of  pert 
new  shrubs,  each  with  a  label  bigger  than 
itself,  now  raise  their  half  foot  of  scanty 
verdure  above  the  ground  as  they  might 
round  a  new-built  suburban  villa.  And 
through  them  all  Joan  has  walked  as  one 
in  a  dream,  stupidly  smiling  now  and 
then ;  assenting,  commending ;  Mr.  Smith 
on  her  right  hand,  Anthony  on  her  left, 
and  the  children  everywhere. 

But  surely  she  is  awake  now.  Surely 
this  weather-worn,  lichen-patterned  wall 
— this  old,  wrought-iron  gate  are  familiar, 
most  familiar  to  her  tired  eyes.  In  a  mo- 
ment they  have  passed  through  the  gate, 
and  are  standing  in  a  still  and  ancient  gar- 
den, that  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "Lost  Bower." 
Walls,  partly  of  natural  rock,  all  over- 
grown, overdraped  with  ivy  and  loveliest 
creepers,  snap-dragons  growing  on  the 
top,  and  lightest  grasses  bowing  in  the 
wind.  But  no  wind  gets  inside  to  the 
favored  flowers  and  cabbages,  to  the  riot- 
ous plenty  of  the  faint  monthly  roses  and 
the  kingly  blue  larkspurs,  and  the  striped- 
coated  carnations.  A  sense  of  saintli- 


ness,  sunshine,  holy  old-fashioned  inno- 
cent leisure  over  the  whole  place. 

"This  at  least  is  unchanged!"  says 
Joan,  in  a  slow,  soft  voice,  and  drawing 
a  long,  sighing  breath ;  "  this  is  as  we  left 
it." 

"For  the  present,"  cries  Mr.  Smith, 
briskly;  "quite  for  the  present.  You 
know  that,  as  they  say,  Kome  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  We  are  coming  to  it  by- 
and-by — by-and-by. ' ' 

"What!  is  not  even  this  to  be  spared  ? " 
cries  the  girl  brokenly,  turning  her  tragic 
eyes  wofully  round,  on  the  lovely  mellow 
walls,  on  the  scented  glory  of  the  old- 
world  flowers — survivors  from  an  elder 
day. 

"Do  you  wish  it  to  remain  un- 
changed ? "  asks  Mr.  Smith,  with  sur- 
prised empressement.  "  I  had  no  idea — 
of  course,  if  you  express  the  slightest  de- 
sire— but"  (iu  a  rather  mortified  tone) 
"  I  had  imagined  that  the  improvements 
had  met  with  your  approbation.  You — 
you — gave  me  that  impression." 

"Do  not  you  think,"  she  answers, 
turning  toward  him  with  a  smile,  gentle 
and  civil,  if  steeped  in  melancholy,  "that 
this  one  shabby  corner  will  make  a  good 
foil  for  the  rest  of  the  new  magnificence  ? 
But,  after  all"  —  (slightly  shaking  her 
head) — "  it  is  your  taste  that  is  to  be  con- 
sulted— not  mine ! — after  to-day  "  (shiv- 
ering a  little) — "  I  shall  probably  never 
see  the  place  again." 

She  has  sat  down  on  a  broken  old 
stone  bench,  between  whose  rifts  and 
clefts  little  stray  seedling  flowers  and 
baby-trees  are  merrily  growing.  Her 
hands  fall  idly  on  her  lap ;  and,  up  wafted 
on  the  wings  of  the  cabbage-rose  scents, 
her  spirit  sails  away  into  the  past,  of 
which  this  old  garden-plot  is  verily  and 
indeed  a  piece.  She  is  brought  back  to 
the  present  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Smith. 
She  looks  round. 

Anthony  and  the  children  have  disap- 
peared. A  momentary  bitterness  nips  her 
heart.  Is  this  his  idea  of  effacing  him- 
self judiciously  at  the  right  moment? 
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lias  he,  too,  become  a  party  to  this  dis- 
mal jest  ?  She  glances  apprehensively  at 
her  companion.  He  has  seated  himself 
on  the  bench  beside  her — his  own  bench, 
after  all.  His  little  freckled  face  is  for 
the  moment  as  white  as  his  eyelashes; 
and  there  is  a  purpose — hesitant,  indeed, 
and  uncertain,  but  still  that  frightens  her, 
in  his  usually  purposeless  eyes. 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  he  is  saying,  trem- 
ulously, snatching  a  thief-like  glance  at 
her  every  now  and  then,  to  see  how  she 
is  taking  his  remarks — "  you — you — were 
always  so  much  attached  to  the  Castle,  I 
understand!  It — it — it — seems  a  pity 
that  you — you — should  not  resume  your 
residence  here."  As  he  comes  to  this 
last  clause  he  turns  his  back  completely 
upon  her,  and  so  sits  in  an  agony  of  ner- 
vousness, gnawing  the  top  of  his  stick. 

"  And  turn  you  out  ? "  she  answers, 
with  a  fine,  cold  smile,  and  a  little  rally- 
ing air  that  would  have  baffled  a  bolder 
wooer  than  this ;  "  that  would  be  too  un- 
grateful, after  your  having  so  hospitably 
entertained  me ;  would  not  it  ?  " 

There  is  a  hot,  uncomfortable  silence. 

Joan's  eyes  are  roving  uneasily  round, 
trying  to  discover  to  what  point  of  the 
compass  Anthony  and  his  tormentors 
have  disappeared — waiting  only  to.  be 
sure,  in  order  to  make  a  desperate  rush  in 
that  direction.  Before,  however,  she  has 
ascertained  this,  her  companion  speaks 
again. 

"  It — is- — is  very  large,"  he  says,  in  a 
low  and  quivering  voice,  still  turning  to 
her  only  the  back  of  his  head;  "if  you 
remember,  I  have  always  said  that  it  was 
too  large  for  one  person ! — perhaps  it — it 
— it — might  not  be  too  large  for  two  !  " 

"  Do  you  think  not  ? "  she  says,  hastily, 
and  rising.  "  Ah !  " — (with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief)— "  there  is  Colonel  Wolferstan !  he  is 
so  good-natured ;  but  we  must  not  allow 
the  children  quite  to  monopolize  him, 
must  we?" 

So  saying,  she  begins  to  walk  hurried- 
ly along  the  garden-path,  in  the  direction 
where  she  sees  Colonel  Wolferstau  at 


length  emerging  from  among  some  dis- 
tant bushes  of  late  red  currants,  which 
the  children,  with  the  unerring  instinct 
of  their  kind  for  food — unerring,  even 
after  such  a  luncheon  as  Faustine's — have 
sniffed  out.  It  is  the  first  time  since  their 
coming  together  again  under  one  roof 
that  she  has  ever  gone  willingly  to  meet 
him.  By  the  time  she  reaches  him  vexa- 
tion has  steeped  her  face  in  as  lovely  a 
dye  as  if  all  the  carnations  in  the  garden 
had  given  each  other  rendezvous  in  her 
cheeks.  She  lifts  her  eyes,  full  of  annoy- 
ance and  reproach,  to  his. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  cries, 
irritably.  "Why  did  you  go  away? — it 
is  not  fair  to  break  up  a  party !  " 

Anthony  is  silent ;  but  the  look  that 
answers  hers  makes  her  at  once  turn  away 
her  upbraiding  glance,  as  she  feels  with  a 
miserable,  uneasy  excitement  that  after 
all  it  is  only  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire ;  out  of  a  very  small  frying-pan 
into  a  very  large  fire ;  and  that  there  is 
no  rest  for  her  anywhere.  She  begins 
to  talk  again,  quickly,  and  a  little  at  ran- 
dom. 

"  Why  should  not  we  go  back  through 
the  wilderness?"  she  asks;  "there  used 
to  be  a  wilderness  beyond  this  garden ; 
it  is  there  still ;  I  see  the  tree-tops  wav- 
ing. We  used  to  get  to  it  through  that 
door  "  (pointing  to  a  small  arched  one  in 
the  wall).  "  Ah !  "  (going  up  to  it),  "  it 
is  locked." 

"  If  you  like — if  you  wish,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  in  a  crestfallen  voice,  having,  in 
the  mean  while,  come  up  with  them,  "  I 
will  go  and  inquire  for  the  key ;  no  doubt 
some  of  the  gardeners  have  one." 

No  one  tries  to  dissuade  him,  and  he 
sets  off  at  once  on  this  self-imposed  er- 
rand. No  sooner  is  he  out  of  sight  than, 
"  Why,  here  is  the  key !  "  cries  Faustine, 
who  has  been  occupying  herself  in  apply- 
ing an  inquiring  eye  to  the  key-hole ;  in 
pulling  out  loose  bricks,  dislodging  old- 
established  wood-lice,  and  tweaking  little 
cranesbills  by  their  long  noses ;  and  now, 
in  her  pryings,  has  suddenly  discovered 
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the  missing  article,  snugly  lying  crusted 
with  iron-mould  in  a  convenient  cranny. 

"  I  will  run  and  call  Mr.  Smith  back," 
says  Kupert,  officiously,  beginning  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word. 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind !  " 
cries  Wolferstan,  sharply,  making  a  de- 
taining clutch  at  the  child's  shoulders; 
then,  becoming  aware  by  Rupert's  face 
of  the  angry  peremptoriness  of  his  own 
tone,  he  adds,  in  a  gentler  key :  "  I  mean, 
my  boy,  that  it  is  not  worth  while ;  he 
will  soon  find  out  his  mistake  and  over- 
take us  I " 

So  saying,  he  fits  the  rusty  key  into 
the  lock;  it  turns  unwillingly,  with  a 
grinding  sound ;  the  disused  hinges  give 
way  sulkily,  and  they  all  step  out  to- 
gether into  the  green  tangle  beyond. 
Once  there  has  evidently  been  a  path 
through  it  —  a  path  where  two  might 
walk  abreast ;  but  Nature,  who,  leave 
her  to  herself  but  a  very  little  while, 
quietly  takes  back  man's  thefts,  repairs 
the  rents  he  has  made  in  her  cloak,  has 
been  taking  back — mending  here,  too. 
As  they  pass  along,  the  grasses  coolly 
trammel  their  feet.  The  brambles  hold 
out  to  them  the  tart  plenty  of  their  crude 
berries ;  and  the  disflowered  brier-rose 
catches  at  them  with  long  fingers,  crying, 
"  Stay !  "  Around  them  the  honeysuckle 
ambitiously  climbs  the  trees,  blowing  its 
late  trumpets,  safe  and  high,  aloft;  and 
the  briony  ties  hazel  to  haw  in  loving 
green  bonds.  Above  them  the  trees  have 
laid  together  the  friendly  variety  of  their 
leaves,  the  sycamore  its  broad  platter, 
and  the  horse-chestnut  its  fan,  in  league 
to  keep  out  the  sun.  But  at  present  there 
is  no  sun  to  keep  out.  Surely  he  was 
here — but  now!  How  long  is  it  since 
the  clouds,  sweeping  up  from  their  unseen 
chambers,  have  clean  abolished  his  smile  ? 

On  the  woodland  path  there  is  now  no 
play  of  gamesome  lights,  no  frolic  of  little 
shadows.  Instead,  everywhere,  one  same 
verdurous  gloom.  A  tempered  light,  as 
when  day  dies ;  a  silence,  as  of  poppied 
sleep.  Of  all  God's  strong  winds  there  is 


not  one  awake.  No  lightest  gust  either 
sighs  or  laughs,  either  rings  the  bluebell's 
silent  chime,  or  puffs  away  the  little  hawk- 
weed  clocks.  The  birds,  too,  are  dumb. 
By  August,  their  talk  is  mostly  outtalked, 
their  madrigals  outsung ;  but  to-day,  not 
even  a  garrulous  finch  twitters,  or  spar- 
row cheeps.  A  hot  and  drowsy  stillness 
weighs,  lead-heavy,  upon  all.  Hardly 
less  still  than  the  winds  —  hardly  less 
silent  than  the  song-birds  —  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  step  along 
together,  side  by  side. 

Joan  has  taken  off  her  hat,  and  loosened 
her  little  kerchief  from  about  her  milk- 
white  throat.  Whether  it  be  from  the 
thunderous  weight  of  the  air,  or  the  op- 
pression of  the  long  day's. ignoble  suffer- 
ing, she  feels  as  if  an  iron  band  were 
tightly  clasped  around  her  brow.  All  day 
her  spirit  has  been  stretched  upon  the 
rack ;  broken  on  the  wheel.  All  day  she 
has  been,  with  stiff",  tight  smiles  and  com- 
bated tears,  helping  at  the  desecration  of 
her  own  altars.  All  day  long  she  has 
been  clapping  hands  and  applauding  at 
her  own  execution.  Now,  at  least,  she 
may  be  silent.  She  need  no  longer  com- 
mend the  ingenuity  of  the  thumb-screw 
that  dislocates  her  fingers,  or  of  the  boot 
that  crushes  her  foot :  now  she  may  rest. 
This  rest,  indeed — fevered,  hard-pulsed, 
thundering-hearted — is  as  much  like  real 
rest  as  the  repose  that  narcotics  give  a 
sickly  man  is  like  the  royal  slumber  that 
God  gives  a  healthy  child.  But,  after  all, 
an  opiate  sleep  is  better  than  none.  Why 
should  they  talk?  —  they,  to  whom  all 
speech  worthy  of  the  name  is  forbidden ! 
If,  indeed,  their  intercourse  were  likely 
to  be  prolonged  and  stretch  over  any  con- 
siderable space  of  future  time,  it  would 
be  fit  to  practise  themselves  in  the  neces- 
sary falsity  of  civil,  light  talk  and  empty 
phrase.  But  is  it  not  the  last  day — the 
last  day  of  all? — is  not  this  the  very  last 
walk,  during  which  they  are  ever  likely 
to  pace  together  the  green-kirtled  sum- 
mer-land? they  who  once  thought  that 
they  should  walk — tender  hand  in  tender 
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hand — to  the  distant  undreaded  grave! 
It  is  through  no  fault  of  their  own  that 
they  are  now  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. 

Joan's  conscience  is  at  ease  on  that 
score.  It  is  fate  and  chance  that  have 
thus  brought  them  helpless  and  uncon- 
senting  into  transient  contact.  Nor  is 
there  anything  of  genant  or  embarrassing 
in  this  tete-d-tete,  which  is  broken  every 
two  or  three  minutes  by  one  or  other  of 
the  children,  returning  from  snatching 
excursions  into  the  brake :  Faustine  to 
exhibit  a  bramble-scratch ;  Rupert  to 
brag  of  the  pheasants  he  has  started ; 
both  to  ask  loudly  for  arbitration  on 
some  wrangled  point.  Joan  does  not 
know  how  long  they  have  thus  together 
durably  trod  the  wood's  lush  intricacies — 
how  long  this  quiet  trance — not  itself 
exactly  of  pain,  but  with  pain  for  back- 
ground, pain  for  foreground,  pain  for 
horizon — has  lasted,  when  it  is  broken 
in  upon  by  a  sudden,  kingly  noise,  not 
made  or  makable  by  man,  or  any  of  his 
engines ;  the  sound  of  a  loud  and  angry 
thunder-clap.  It  has  been  growling  and 
sulkily  muttering  in  the  distance  all  the 
afternoon,  but  nobody  has  heeded  it.  The 
children  come  running  back  in  scared 
haste  pushing  through  cornel  .and  brier. 

u  O  Miss  Dering,"  cries  Faustine,  her 
small,  bold  face  already  paled  with  fear, 
"did  you  hear  the  thunder?  I  am  so 
frightened ! — let  us  go  home !  " 

"  Mitchell  says  that  there  was  a  man 
struck  by  lightning  the  other  day,"  says 
Rupert,  encouragingly ;  "  he  was  as  black 
as  a  coal  all  down  one  side !  " 

"We  had  better  get  out  of  this  as 
quickly  as  we  can,"  says  Anthony,  rous- 
ing himself,  and  looking  round  at  the 
close-growing  tree-trunks — the  interlaced 
branches — the  thick  leaf  roof ;  "  we  could 
not  well  be  in  a  worse  place  !  " 

"  We  must  be  nearly  through  the 
wood,"  says  Joan,  waking  up  again  to 
present  realities  ;  "  five  minutes  will  bring 
us  into  one  of  the  park-drives." 

They  all  begin  to  walk  quickly  in  the 


direction  indicated  ;  the  children,  indeedj 
take  to  their  heels  and  run.  No  one 
speaks ;  nor  is  there  in  all  the  wood  one 
lightest  sound.  It  seems  as  if  every  bird, 
and  beast,  and  insect,  were  listening  with 
held  breath  for  the  sky's  next  loud  speech. 
Joan's  memory  has  misled  her  as  to  dis- 
tance. It  is  twenty  minutes,  instead  of 
five,  before  they  emerge  into  the  open. 
Just  as  they  do  so,  there  comes  a  mighty 
rolling  crash  overhead,  as  if  God  were 
driving  his  chariot  along  the  clouds,  and, 
before  you  can  count  one,  a  lovely  sudden 
arrow  of  deathful  light  has  leaped  into 
their  eyes. 

It  is  come  and  gone,  and  they  are  in 
the  dark  again.  For  by  this  time  it  has 
grown  very  dark — darker  than  at  the 
middest  of  many  a  clear-faced  summer 
night.  The  clouds — but  now  piled  on 
the  horizon — quiet,  sun-kissed  Alps — 
have  rushed  into  one  pitchy  mass — a  can- 
opy of  ink ;  out  of  which,  momently,  the 
lightning  springs  in  blinding  glory.  Faus- 
tine has  covered  her  face  with  both  hands, 
and  so  stumbles  on ;  Rupert,  with  his 
brag  and  his  high  courage  extinct,  is  be- 
ginning to  blubber,  and  to  clutch  at  the 
out-held  hands  of  Joan  and  Anthony,  as 
they  hastily  drag  him  along. 

"  Thank  God  we  are  out  of  the  wood!  " 
says  Joan,  cheerfully. — "•  Hold  up,  Ru- 
pert ! — we  shall  soon  be  home  now !  " 

But,  though  she  speaks  confidently,  her 
heart  sinks  a  little  as  she  sees  how  much 
farther  off  than  she  had  imagined  rise 
the  sheltering  towers  of  Dering,  a  good 
half-mile  away  at  the  least.  They  have 
reached  the  park-drive,  and  are  posting 
breathlessly  along  it,  through  the  alternate 
dread  noise  and  dreader  silence,  when, 
in  one  of  these  latter  intervals  of  ominous 
quiet,  they  become  aware  of  the  sound 
of  rolling  wheels  and  trotting  hoofs  com- 
ing up  behind  them.  They  turn  to  see 
an  empty  coal-cart  advancing  at  its  heavy 
horse's  best  speed  on  their  tracks.  As  it 
draws  near,  Anthony  steps  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  and  hails  it. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  castle  ? — be- 
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cause,  if  so,  will  you  give  these  children  a 
lift?" 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  On  ordina- 
ry occasions  Faustine  would  have  looked 
upon  it  as  very  much  below  the  dig- 
nity of  Miss  Smith  Deloraine  to  be  wedged 
between  two  grimy  men  on  the  tilt  of  a 
coal-cart,  behind  a  shaggy-heeled  cart- 
horse; but  fear  has  taken  all  the  glory 
out  of  her,  as  it  has  taken  all  the  brag 
out  of  her  brother.  She  would  be  thank- 
ful for  even  the  apothecary  and  dung- 
cart  prophesied  her. 

"  That  was  a  good  move,"  says  Joan, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  ended  respon- 
sibility ;  "  they  will  be  in  before  the  rain 
comes !  " 

As  she  speaks — in  the  twiakle  of  an 
eye — the  whole  world  is  lit  up  by  one 
sudden  green  glare,  intolerably  lovely, 
against  which  the  castle's  four  towers 
are  cut  out  clean  and  fine  as  cameos  ;  and, 
at  the  same  instant,  a  giant  rain-drop 
splashes  on  the  girl's  cheek.  Its  success- 
ors, are  not  slow  in  following  it.  Down 
they  come,  straight  and  numberless,  with 
such  a  spiteful  force  and  fierceness  as  if 
they  were  being  shot  from  skyey  guns ; 
and  mixed  with  them  bullets  of  hail  that 
bruise  and  bite. 

They  have  taken  to  the  grass  again,  so 
as  to  make  a  short  cut  to  the  house. 
Joan  has  given  her  sole  protection  against 
the  weather — her  flimsy  sun-shade — to 
Faustine.  The  mighty  rain  patters  and 
smites  on  an  absolutely  undefended 
head. 

"  This  is  bad  for  you,"  says  Anthony, 
as  with  stooped  head  and  blinking  eyes  he 
butts  against  the  storm;  the  hail-stones 
pelting  his  eyelids,  and  driving  into  his 
mouth  the  moment  that  he  opens  it. 

"Do  you  think  so  ?  "  she  says,  cheerily, 
though  blinking  too,  and  gasping  a  little ; 
"I  do  not  mind  it! — it  is — it  is  much 
better  than  the  improvements !  "  (with  a 
breathless  laugh). 

They  are  nearing  a  knoll,  clad  with 
low  scrub,  and  out  of  which,  here  and 
there,  a  morsel  of  bare  rock  shows  itself 


disconnected  and  unexplained,  among  the 
general  green  flat  of  grass  and  bracken. 

"  There  used  to  be  a  sort  of  cave  here," 
says  Joan,  indistinctly,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  hail-stones,  and  her  eyes  screwed 
up  to  peer  across  the  opaqueness  of  the 
tempest ;  "  had  not  we  better  shelter  there 
awhile?" 

As  she  speaks,  she  redoubles  her 
speed ;  and,  outrunning  him,  is  lost  for  a 
moment  from  sight  round  a  small  project- 
ing bowlder  that  has  advanced  its  gray 
foot  among  the  fern. 

In  a  moment  he  has  overtaken  her. 
Close  above  their  heads  there  is  a  dread 
hurly-burly  as  of  thousands  of  great  rocks 
being  angrily  trundled  down  a  giant  hill- 
side. An  opportune  splendor  of  flame 
shows  them  the  friendly  mouth  of  a  natu- 
ral hole  in  the  mimic  hill-side ;  and,  push- 
ing aside  the  wet  and  streaming  creepers 
that  overdrape  it,  they  enter,  and  find 
themselves  at  peace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HALF  an  hour  has  passed,  and  the 
storm  is  beginning  to  wear  itself  out. 
The  majestic  clamor  in  the  heavens,  that 
made  all  meaner  noises  small,  is  becoming 
less  incessant.  The  two  young  people  less 
continuously  see  eace  other's  face  peril- 
ously glorified  by  that  superb  dread  shin- 
ing ;  but  the  rain,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
redoubled  its  vigor.  The  huge  drops  have 
merged  into  one  colossal  wet  sheet,  which 
fills  the  air  and  makes  the  earth  one  rush- 
ing river.  Hitherto  neither  of  them  has 
spoken.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
useless,  as  neither  could  have  heard  the 
other's  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  ear-rend- 
ing warfare  overhead. 

Anthony  has  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  watching  the  weather,  and  Joan 
has  sat  down  on  a  bit  of  rock,  which,  hav- 
ing fallen  at  some  remote  period  from 
the  roof,  now  makes  a  comfortable  seat. 
Their  refuge  is  but  a  shallow  natural  ex- 
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cavation,  sloping  backward.  Only  the 
front  part  is  high  enough  to  allow  of  a 
tall  man  standing  upright  in  it,  but  it  is 
daintily  floored  with  fine  sand ;  and  in  the 
chinks  of  its  rough  walls — stained  here 
and  there  by  a  trickle  of  water — delicate 
aspleniums  flourish,  and  tufts  of  stout 
heartstongue  hang.  Anthony  has  just 
put  his  head  out  between  the  drenched 
fluff-balls  and  streaming  tendrils  of  the 
travelers-joy,  that  makes  a  curtain  before 
their  retreat,  and  taken  a  look  at  the  sky. 
Then  he  draws  it  back  again,  and  ad- 
vances toward  his  fellow-sufferer. 

"It  will  be  over  in  ten  minutes,"  he 
says,  confidently. 

"  And  we  are  neither  of  us  black  all 
down  one  side,"  answers  Joan,  lifting  her 
small  flower-face  with  a  smile  to  his. 
She  has  raised  both  hands  to  her  head,  in 
the  endeavor  to  restore  it  to  its  usual 
robin-like  sleekness,  but  as  most  of  its 
hair-pins  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  un- 
manageably wet,  this  is  a  task  beyond 
the  power  of  even  her  deft  fingers.  The 
band  of  iron  seems  loosened  now  from 
about  her  brows.  The  spirits  of  the  storm 
seem  to  have  set  hers  free.  It  is  no  longer 
bowed  and  groveling  on  the  earth. 

He  stands  for  a  few  moments  in  si- 
lence, discomfortably  following  the  quick 
movements  of  her  slim  bands  with  his 
envious  gray  eyes.  Then — 

"  Now  tell  me,"  he  says,  feverishly ; 
"I  hav$  been  waiting  till  we  could  hear 
the  sound  of  our  own  voices.  All  through 
the  wood  I  was  trying  to  bring  myself  to 
ask  you,  but  I  could  not — I  can  now. 
Have  you  any  piece  of  news  for  me? — 
anything  to  tell  me? — quick  1 " 

Her  arms  are  still  lifted,  her  fingers 
still  straying  among  the  soft  strands  of 
her  bright  hair. 

"Any  piece  of  news?"  she  repeats, 
in  a  puzzled  voice. 

"  I  obeyed  orders,"  he  goes  on,  with 
a  dry  laugh  ;  "  you  cannot  say  that  I  stood 
in  your  light.  I  effaced  myself 'judicious- 
ly, did  not  I  ? "  (with  a  bitter  mimicking 
of  his  wife's  tone). 


She  understands  now.  She  lets  her 
arms  fall  Avith  a  petulant  gesture  into  her 
lap.  A  flush  as  faint  as  the  earliest  dawn- 
birth  paints  the  complete  pallor  of  her 
cheeks. 

"  Was  the  bribe  big  enough  ? "  he 
goes  on,  harshly.  "  I  know  that  it  is  the 
biggest  that  could  be  offered  to  you." 

Her  little  white  chin  sinks  forward 
on  the  wet  breast  of  her  calico  gown, 
whose  poor  fabric  the  great  rain-drops 
have  saturated.  She  shakes  her  head 
with  a  movement  of  negation  and  dis- 
taste. 

"  It  is  no  bribe  now." 

"Then  it  is  not  to  be?"  (his  breath- 
less words  treading  pantingly  on  the 
heels  of  her  answer). 

She  straightens  her  slender  body,  and 
draws  up  her  proud  young  throat,  while 
the  pale  dawn-blush  deepens  into  the 
angry  ruddiness  of  a  winter  after-glow. 

"  I  must,  indeed,  have  come  down  in 
the  world,"  she  says  in  a  compressed,  low 
voice,  "  before  it  could  have  seemed 
probable  to  any  one." 

He  draws  a  deep,  long  breath,  as  one 
reprieved. 

"And  besides,"  she  adds,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible,  "  there  is  the  same 
bar  that  there  always  was  against  my 
marrying  any  one." 

"Which  is  none  at  all,"  he  breaks  in 
contemptuously.  "  Does  that  rotten  cord 
still  hold  ?  I  know  that  it  held  gallantly 
once  " — (with  a  sneer) — "  but  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  holds  still  ?  Well,  some  fine 
day  it  will  snap.  It  is  out  of  Nature  that 
it  should  not ;  and  whoever  fights  against 
Nature  must,  sooner  or  later,  go  to  the 
wall;  sooner  or  later" — (with  a  strained 
smile) — "you  will  go  to  the  wall!  It 
may  not  be  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  the 
day  after  that,  but  on  some  to-morrow  " 
— (still  keeping  that  hard,  tense  smile) — 
"I  shall  certainly  hear — my  ears  are  al- 
ways listening  for  it  —  Joan  Bering  is 
married !  " 

"  And  you  will  say,  '  I  am  glad,' "  she 
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says,  trembling  a  little,  but  raising  her 
patient  blue  eyes  to  the  passionate 
trouble  of  his — his  that  used,  in  the  old 
time,  to  brim  over  with  such  sheer  jollity 
and  life-delight;  '"being  her  true,  hon- 
est friend,  I  am  glad.'  " 

"  It  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  you !  "  he  says,  grudg- 
ingly ;  leaning  one  vigorous  shoulder 
against  the  low  rock-wall,  while  his  cov- 
etous regard  still  holds  and  thrills  her ; 
and  the  rain  sings  and  swishes  down  out- 
side, and  the  creeper-curtain  shuts  them 
close  from  the  outer  world  —  them  two 
alone  together ;  u  brave  as  you  are — none 
braver — I  know  that — high  as  you  hold 
your  head — you  are  but  a  weakly  thing 
to  be  let  go  at  large  in  this  big,  bluster- 
ing world,  with  no  one  to  give  or  take 
buffets  for  you !  " 

"  Am  I  so  weakly  ?  "  she  says,  with 
the  same  flickering  smile  hovering  about 
her  tender  mouth ;  but  yet  with  a  little 
air  of  spirit  and  resolve ;  "  so  you  told 
me  three  years  and  a  half  ago — there  " — 
(nodding  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the 
castle) — "but  you  see  that  I  am  still 
alive !  I  still  hold  my  head  above  water ; 
my  feet  have  a  firmer  grip  of  this  earth 
than  you  think  for." 

"  Three  years  and  a  half!  "  he  repeats 
with  an  accent  of  slow  reflection.  "  Ah ! 
but "  —  (looking  at  her  piercingly)  — 
"  what  sort  of  a  three  years  and  a  half 
have  they  been  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  winces  as  one  sud- 
denly stabbed,  but  instantly  recovers  her- 
self. 

"I  have  suffered!  "  she  says,  steadi- 
ly, "  but  I  have  enjoyed  too ;  these  suf- 
ferings were  like  sharp  rocks  here  and 
there ;  the  pleasures  like  fine  sand  strewed 
all  over  my  life.  One  is  very  ungrateful," 
s'ie  says,  humbly;  "one  remembers  the 
Jirge  pains,  but  one  does  not  remember 
all  the  flowers  one  has  smelt — all  the 
jokes  one  has  laughed  at — all  the  deep 
sleeps  and  pleasant  dreams  one  has  had." 

"You  are  philosophic,"  he  says, 
harshly ;  "  but  suppose  that  the  next  three 


years  are  like  them,  and  the  next  three 
again  after  that  ?  how  then  ?  " 

She  shudders  perceptibly,  and  for  a 
moment  covers  her  face  with  her  hands ; 
then — 

"  That  is  impossible !  "  she  says,  stead- 
ily. "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  hav- 
ing his  head  cut  off  twice  f  " 

There  is  a  silence.  The  rain's  rush 
has  waxed  fainter ;  the  storm  is  bearing 
its  royal  clamor  and  its  beautiful  death- 
arrows  otherwhere. 

Anthony  has  again  restlessly  walked 
to  the  cave's  mouth.  He  has  stretched 
out  his  handsome  head,  so  that  the  rain- 
drops may  fall  upon  it  and  assuage  its 
hot  ache.  They  are  glistening  crystal 
bright  on  his  brown  locks,  as  he  turns 
and  again  approaches  her.  It  is  such  a 
confined  space  that  two  steps  bring  him 
quite  close  to  her — so  close  that,  if  he  did 
but  stretch  out  his  arms  ever  so  little, 
they  would  encompass  her  lithe  body  and 
its  limp  cotton  sheath.  His  face  is  white 
and  his  lips  are  twitching. 

"  All  the  possibilities  of  life  are  ahead 
of  you,  as  they  are  behind  me,"  he  says 
in  a  bitter,  low  voice.  "  Take  my  advice 
— do  not  throw  them  away  next  time — 
do  not  cut  a  second  man's  throat  for  his 
own  good ;  for  my  part,  I  doubt  its  al- 
ways answering  ;  when  next  some  poor 
fellow  tries  to  light  a  fire,  by  which  he 
may  warm  himself  all  his  days,  in  tho 
depth  of  those  angel-sweet,  ice-cold  eyes 
of  yours — in  God's  name  let  him !  " 

She  has  risen  to  her  feet,  trembling 
more  than  any  wind-shaken  leaf  on  an 
autumn  tree-top.  Passion-pale,  they  stand 
facing  each  other. 

"  I  have  been  on  the  rack  all  day," 
she  says,  in  a  voice  of  concentrated  suf- 
fering and  reproach  ;  "  are  you  deter- 
mined not  to  let  me  get  off  it  ?  are  you 
resolved  that  this  day  shall  be  marked  by 
every  kind  of  pain  ?  "What  do  you  mean 
by  twitting  me  with  my  cold  eyes — my 
quietly-beating  heart  ?  It  is  not  the  first 
time !  What  do  you  mean,  I  say,  by  it  ? 
If  you  had  any  mercy — if  you  had  any 
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common  humanity — you  would  be  glad — 
most  glad  for  my  sake  that  they  are  cold ! 
What  better  gift  than  coldness,"  she  cries, 
lifting  passionate  hands  and  anguished 
eyes  to  the  low  rock-roof  above  her,  "  has 
God  now  left  in  all  his  treasury  to  give 
me?" 

So  saying,  she  slips  hastily  past  him, 
and,  though  the  rain  is  still  falling  sharply 
from  the  departing  clouds,  passes  reso- 
lutely out  through  the  streaming  travel- 
er's-joy,  into  the  drenched  grass  beyond. 
What  can  he  do  but  follow  her  ?  In  swift- 
est silence  they  walk  along.  The  syca- 
mores empty  their  broad  platters  on  their 
heads,  as  they  pass  beneath ;  and  the 
bracken  wets  them  almost  waist-high. 
To  traverse  the  soaked  grass  is  like  wad- 
ing a  river. 

Before  they  have  gone  ten  paces, 
Joan's  thin  summer  boots  are  so  full  of 
water  that  they  rattle  as  she  goes,  and 
on  her  whole  shivering  body  there  is  not 
one  dry  stitch.  But  what  does  it  matter? 
What  does  any  present  discomfort  or 
future  rheumatism  matter,  in  comparison 
with  that  suffocating  tete-d-tete  ? 

It  will  soon  be  ended  now.  In  ten 
minutes  she  will  be  safely  housed  in  the 
midst  of  her  securely  tiresome  daily  en- 
tourage, hedged  from  all  perilous  encoun- 
ters by  Faustine's  exacting  calls  for  at- 
tention, and  Eupert's  monopolizing  arms. 
But  will  she?  They  have  reached  the 
castle,  only  to  find  that  their  fellow-trav- 
elers have  set  off  home  without  them. 

"And  left  us  behind?"  gasps  Joan, 
in  a  voice  of  disbelief  and  consternation ; 
"  impossible ! " 

"  It  you  please  'm,"  says  the  butler, 
with  explanatory  sweetness — (he  knows 
all  about  Joan,  and  has  the  contempt  for 
commerce  and  the  feeling  for  cidevants 
so  common  among  good-class  servants) — 
"  if  you  please  'm,  the  ladies  thought  it 
best  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  break 
in  the  storm  ;  the  buggy  is  still  here,  and 
Mr.  Smith  Deloraine  left  word  that  he 
hoped  Colonel  Wolferstan  would  be  so 
good  as  to  drive  Miss  Bering  home  in  it !  " 


Joan  sinks  down  on  a  chair,  regardlesa 
of  the  injury  that  her  wet  contact  is  in- 
flicting on  Mr.  Smith's  capitonne  blue 
satin — sinks  down  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
feat and  checkmatedness.  Of  what  use  is 
it  to  fight — to  draw  one's  wooden  sword, 
and  set  one's  lathen  spear  in  rest,  when 
man  and  beast,  woman  and  child,  storm 
and  tempest,  conspire  to  combat  against 
one  ? 

They  are  off  now.  Joan  has  been 
partially  and  capriciously  dried  at  the 
kitchen-fire.  Her  shoulder-blades  indeed 
still  feel  sticky,  and  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  adhesiveness  about  her  whole 
costume ;  but  her  boots  no  longer  rattle, 
nor  do  cold  and  trickly  rills  race  down 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  Away  they  go, 
with  the  speed  naturally  resulting  from 
a  feather-light  carriage,  and  a  free,  fresh 
horse  homeward  turned.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  vehicle  is  against  her,  neces- 
sitating, as  it  does,  close  proximity,  and 
excluding  even  the  poor  chaperonage  of 
a  groom's  presence.  Away  they  go,  ar- 
row-swift, through  the  dusking  country. 
For  the  evening  draws  on  apace.  The 
sky's  ill-humor  is  ended.  The  clouds  that, 
a  while  ago,  shocked  together  with  such 
a  fury,  have  now  drawn  peaceably  apart 
again.  Along  the  horizon  they  quietly 
lie  in  lofty  ranges,  vaporous  Andes,  that 
in  this  uncertain  light  look  nigh  as  solid 
as  real  mountains.  The  dust  is  asleep ;  a 
great  glistering  rain-drop  hangs  on  each 
sharp  hedge-row  thorn.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ant sound  of  falling  and  pattering  among 
the  full-leaved  trees. 

The  slight  noise  of  the  large,  light 
wheels,  the  quick  plash  of  the  iron  hoofs 
through  the  new-made  puddles,  are  the 
only  sounds  that  break  the  complete 
evening  silence.  Very  little  speech  passes 
between  the  young  man  and  the  young 
woman.  They  used  to  be  so  garrulous 
when  they  were  together ! — chattering 
lengthily,  like  happy  children.  Once  he 
has  formally  asked  her  if  she  were  cold  ; 
and  once  she  has  restlessly  inquired  how 
much  farther  they  have  to  go.  A  fever- 
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ish,  longing  haste  to  be  at  the  end — to 
have  it  over — mixed  with  a  bitter,  con- 
tradictory pang  of  regret,  as  each  fresh 
mile-stone  flies  past,  is  making  Joan's 
blood  painfully  burn  and  prick  along  her 
veins,  and  her  sad  heart  heavily  throb. 

As  for  Anthony,  he  is  away — back  in 
the  past.  How  often  in  the  old  time, 
during  her  visit  to  the  Abbey,  did  they 
two  thus  drive  together,  unchaperoned, 
servantless,  in  sweet  and  sociable  solitude 
through  the  darkling  summer-land  !  She 
was  full  as  near  to  him  then  as  she  is  now. 
There  was  then  no  reason  in  heaven  or 
hell  why  he  should  not  load  her  with  the 
all-tender  names,  which  now,  forbidden, 
sinful,  harshly  commanded  back,  crowd 
to  his  parched  lips. 

There  were  then  no  unseen  arms  of 
fate  and  iron  law  interposing  between 
them,  and  waving  them  aloof.  Then 
neither  God  nor  man  forbade  that  he 
should  gather  this  sweetest  lily  and  wear 
it,  year  out,  year  in,  upon  his  heart.  And 
yet,  then  he  had  with  cold  and  cautious 
content  addressed  her  as  "  Miss  Bering," 
had  flooded  her  patient  ear  with  facile, 
banal  talk,  and  egotistic  anecdotes  about 
himself.  It  seems  incredible !  The  storm, 
as  I  have  said,  is  gone ;  but  we  can  plainly 
tell  that  elsewhere  it  is  still  pouring  out 
the  vials  of  its  wrath  and  dealing  its  bolts. 
None  of  its  thunder  is  indeed  now  ever 
so  faintly  heard ;  but  now  and  again  all 
the  eastern  heavens  are  lit  up  by  one 
broad,  reflected  glory — one  tranquil,  yel- 
low lustre  of  sheet-lightning,  as  if  for  a 
noble  moment  the  gates  of  God's  palace 
had  been  rolled  back,  and  the  inner  splen- 
dor allowed  to  come  pouring  through. 

"We  look  as  if  we  were  driving 
straight  into  heaven!"  says  Joan,  in  a 
voice  of  tremulous  admiration,  fixing  her 
wistful  eyes  on  the  lovely  phantasmago- 
ria that,  even  as  she  looks,  vanishes  and 
is  swallowed  up. 

"Do  we?"  he  answers.  "Nay" — 
(with  an  accent  of  profound  melancholy) 
— "  I  think  that  some  time  ago  we  missed 
the  way  there." 


These  are  the  last  words  that  they 
speak.  The  drive  has  come  to  its  con- 
clusion ;  the  good  horse  stands  still ;  the 
miry  wheels  no  longer  lightly  turn.  The 
hall-lamps  flash  out  upon  them ;  the  ser- 
vants come  to  the  door.  Silently  Wol- 
ferstan  has  lifted  her  down,  and  without 
a  word  she  turns  and  begins  to  drag  her 
stiff  limbs  through  the  vestibule,  up  the 
staircase,  along  the  corridor. 

Surely  the  fight  is  ended  now — now 
that  this  last  hard  day  touches  its  end. 
Surely  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise  upon  a 
safe  blank,  as  free  from  danger  as  from 
possible  joy.  She  has  reached  the  school- 
room, and  crossed  its  threshold  before  she 
perceives  that  he  has  followed  her.  Two 
lit  candles  stand  on  the  table,  but  there 
are  no  other  signs  of  occupancy.  It  is 
empty. 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-by,"  he 
says,  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

"  You  go  early  ? "  she  says,  hastily  and 
with  an  artificial  smile. 

"At  8.30." 

"  Then  of  course  it  is  good-by  "  (hold- 
ing out  her  hand). 

He  takes  it,  but  the  expression  of  his 
face  is  scarcely  one  of  farewell. 

"  It  is  good-by,"  he  repeats,  "but  it  is 
not  the  long,  vague  good-by  you  think ;  it 
is  only  good-by  for  a  week.  Do  you 
know  " — (his  whole  face  breaking  up  in- 
to a  happy  laughter) — "  that  the  man  to 
whom  I  was  going  for  the  first  has  thrown 
me  over,  and  Smith  Deloraine  has  asked 
me  to  come  here  instead?  " 

"And  you  are  coming?"  (breathless- 
ly). 

He  nods,  "  Yes." 

She  makes  no  sort  of  rejoinder.  Again 
that  feeling  of  overpowering  panic,  of  ir- 
retrievable defeat,  has  mastered  her. 

Have  not  gods  and  men  joined  hands 
in  one  bond  against  her?  The  battle  is 
not  over,  after  all ;  perhaps  it  has  scarce- 
ly begun.  Bad  as  to-day  has  been,  it  has 
been  only  the  Quatre-Bras  of  which  the 
Waterloo  is  yet  to  follow. 

"  So  it   is  scarcely  \nore  than  good- 
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night,"  he  says,  softly ;  his  fond  and  cov- 
etous eyes  taking  in  all  the  pitiful  details 
of  her  appearance — small,  fagged  face, 
the  dark,  tired  stains  under  the  heavy 
eyes,  the  pathetically  drooped  red  mouth, 
the  forlorn  gown  clinging  to  the  pretty, 
willowy  figure. 

"  A  week  passes  by  like  a  flash,  doesn't 
it  ?  but  yet  it  is  good-by  too.  Joan — " 
(her  disused  name  coming  strangely  to 
her  ears  in  a  whisper,  as  the  young  man 
turns  from  white  to  red  and  from  red  to 
white) — "  Joan — whose  fault  is  it  that  we 
need  ever  have  said  good-by  at  all? " 

Perhaps  he  is  resolved  that  to  that 
tough  question  she  shall  give  no  answer ; 
for  at  the  next  elock-tick  her  stammering 
lips  are  close  shut  by  his  kisses,  and  her 
h eart  is  beating  out  its  agony  on  his.  For 
one  moment  she  lies  quiet — bewildered 
soul  and  worn-out  body  in  that  forbidden 
shelter ;  then,  with  a  rush  of  recollected 
anguish,  she  wrests  herself  away  from 
him ;  and  looking  at  him  for  a  moment 
fixedly,  yet  with  a  wildness  as  of  one 
whose  wits  are  wandering,  she  staggers 
away. 

The  day's  pleasuring  is  ended.  Faus- 
tine's  profuse  tears  for  her  ruined  flounces 
— only  partially  dried  by  the  assurance 
that  the  wash-tub  and  the  mangle  will 
restore  them  to  their  original  stiff1  ele- 
gance— have  had  their  current  stemmed 
by  slumber.  Montacute,  physicked  into 
convalescence,  has  fallen  asleep  despite 
all  his  nurse's  remonstrances,  with  Levit- 
icus for  pillow ;  his  last  waking  word  be- 
ing a  posing  question,  which  has  brought 
the  blush  to  his  attendant's  cheek,  as  to 
one  of  the  more  subtile  niceties  of  the 
Mosaic  law. 

Most  even  of  the  grown-up  members 
of  the  expedition  have  gone  to  bed  early, 
fagged  and  cross.  Joan's  duties  are  end- 
ed. Till  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing her  time  is  her  own.  She  is  in  her 
bedroom,  standing  before  her  glass,  star- 
ing steadfastly,  as  if  it  were  a  new  sight, 
at  the  face  which  that  -glass  gives  back ; 


at  the  privet-white  cheeks,  at  the  horri- 
fied blue  eyes  looking  out  at  her  in  frosty 
dismay,  at  the  pinched,  set  mouth. 

"  Whither  am  I  going?  "  she  says  out 
loud,  stonily  watching  her  reflected  lips 
as  they  stiffly  move.  "  Whither  am  I 
dragging  him  ?  "  Then  clasping  her  lifted 
hands  above  her  head,  she  stumbles  for- 
ward, and,  with  an  utter  collapse  of  all 
restraint  and  self-government,  sinks  upon 
the  floor,  and  so,  through  the  watches  of 
the  night,  lies  all  along  in  deepest  abase- 
ment before  God.  Is  not  a  bed  too  soft 
for  such  as  she  ?  Are  not  the  hard  boards 
a  fitter  place  for  her  to  pour  out  her  tears 
and  penitential  groans  ?  The  still  hours 
walk  over  her  with  their  soundless  feet. 
'Through  the  wide  window  there  steals 
now  and  then  a  little  wakeful  gust,  that, 
sighing  softly  awhile  about  the  dusky 
room,  sinks  like  all  else  to  sleep  again. 

"  Oh,  love  1 "  she  says  aloud,  burying 
her  burning  face  on  her  out-flung  arms, 
while  great,  tearless  sobs  make  all  her 
prostrate  body  shake  and  quiver — "oh, 
poor  unstable  love !  with  all  my  high  talk 
and  large  professions,  what  have  I  ever 
been  but  a  curse  and  a  cruelty  to  you? 
Was  not  it  enough  for  me  to  have  blun- 
dered away  your  happiness  ?  must  I 
tempt  you  to  taint  your  honor  too  ? " 

Her  voice  dies  away  in  utter  broken- 
ness,  and  for  a  while  there  is  silence. 
Then,  by-and-by,  she  speaks  again. 

"There  is  only  one  poor  kindness 
now  left  me  to  do  for  you ! "  she  says, 
more  collectedly ;  "  to  take  myself  at 
once  wholly  and  forever  out  of  your 
life ;  it  is  the  last,  meagre  gift  I  shall 
ever  give  you ;  let  me  at  least  give  it 
promptly." 

Then  she  is  once  more  dumb;  only 
now  and  again  a  catching  of  the  breath, 
a  dry,  hard  sob,  tell  that  to  her  through 
all  the  sleepy  hours  sleep's  solace  never 
comes.  Once  before  has  she  kept  a 
vigil  in  love's  name ;  on  that  austerest 
winter  night  at  Helmsley  when  she  had 
first  heard  of  her  fickle  love's  early  faith- 
lessness. Even  so  then  had  she  foucrht 
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and  wrestled  all  night ;  pushing  with  use- 
less, tender  hands  against  Fate's  iron 
doors,  and  with  the  cold  dawn  victory 
came.  Thus  it  is  now.  She  has  raised 
herself  from  her  attitude  of  despair  and 
abasement.  She  is  leaning  against  the 
casement,  no  longer  sobbing  or  moaning ; 
tranquilly  watching  the  coming  of  the 
young  new  morn.  There  is  as  yet  no 
earliest  sun-peep,  and,  nevertheless,  all 
over  the  face  of  Nature  there  is  a  look  of 
expectant  surety.  When  he  is  climbing 
in  red  glory  over  the  elm-tops  it  will  be 
not  more  certain  that  he  is  coming  than 
now  when  no  faintest  tinge  of  his  smile 
paints  the  high  orient  gates.  Never  since 
the  world  swung  round  has  he  failed  to 
come.  He  will  come  to-day.  As  she  so 
thinks,  a  feeling  of  solemn,  awful  com- 
fort steals  over  her  heart,  at  the  sense  of 
the  utter  certainty  of  the  Hand — whoseso- 
ever it  may  be,  wrangle  as  we  may  over 
that — that  guides  the  world;  the  Hand 
that  never  makes  an  uncertain  stroke  or 
a  blurred  outline. 

"  It  will  be  right !  "  she  says,  looking 
toward  the  east ;  her  lovely  sunk  eyes 
serene  with  faith  and  reverence.  "  By- 
and-by  it  will  be  right  1 " 


CHAPTER   XI. 

IT  is  now  five  days  since  the  Der- 
ing  pleasure-party.  Even  as  a  theme  of 
school-room  talk  it  is  worn  prematurely 
threadbare.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things  it  might  have  outlasted  a  week, 
but,  as  it  is,  a  new  topic  has  elbowed  it 
away.  Of  the  fifth  day  there  is  now  but 
little  to  run.  In  half  an  hour  the  sun. 
will  be  gone.  His  fire-horses  are  stretch- 
ing in  their  last  gallop.  These  are  almost 
the  latest  arrows  in  his  quiver,  that  he  is 
shooting  into  the  Smith  Deloraine  school- 
room. They  are  lighting  up  an  overset 
ink-bottle,  topsy-turvy  chairs,  dislocated 
grammars  and  disemboweled  histories, 
diverted  from  their  natural  uses  to  hurtle 


as  missiles  through  the  air  :  a  young 
Moenad,  with  rent  gathers  and  tempestu- 
ous mane,  flying  in  stormy  gallop,  armed 
with  a  fire-shovel  over  the  prostrate  fur- 
niture, in  hot  pursuit  of  two  fugitive 
boys,  both  bellowing — the  one  with  the 
joy  of  battle,  the  other  with  the  fear. 
For  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night  has 
come  again,  and  the  young  Smith  Delo- 
raines  have  a  month's  holiday. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  in- 
augurating it.  It  is  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  good  fortune  which  mostly  turns 
people's  heads.  Perhaps  it  is  the  unex- 
pectedness of  their  boon  of  liberty  which 
makes  them,  and  frightfully,  misuse  it. 
A  week  ago  no  such  emancipation  was 
even  talked  of.  But,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  Miss  Dering,  whose  summer 
holidays  have  been  delayed  thus  late  to 
suit  her  employer's  convenience,  and 
who,  indeed,  has  hitherto  shown  a  great 
indifference  as  to  whether  •  she  has  any 
summer  holidays  at  all,  has,  on  the  day 
after  the  Dering  party,  asked  for — with 
a  quiet  insistance  which  makes  refusal 
difficult,  and  consequently  obtained  —  a 
month's  leave  of  absence.  To  be  off — to 
be  well  away  before  the  day  of  An- 
thony's announced  return — this  appears 
to  her  the  one  necessity  which  for  her 
life  still  holds. 

It  seems  as  if  stern-eyed  angels  had 
come  to  her  as  they  came  to  Syrian  Lot 
as  he  sat  at  eventide  at  his  city  gate  in 
the  old  time,  bidding  her  arise  and  flee 
for  her  life.  And  she,  docilely  listening 
to  that  inner  voice,  has  arisen  and  fled. 
To-day  she  has  been  traveling  all  day 
long ;  her  head  is  full  of  noise,  and  her 
eyes  of  grit.  But  the  railway  part  of 
her  journey  is  now  ended.  In  a  hired 
fly  she  is  tardily  jogging  through  the 
suburbs  of  Helmsley.  The  horse  goes 
but  slowly  after  his  kind.  "  Not  nearly 
so  fast  as  the  butcher's  did,"  she  says  to 
herself,  with  a  grim  smile  of  recollection  ; 
so  she  has  plenty  of  leisure  to  note  the 
changes  that  two  years  and  a  half  have 
wrought. 
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The  scaffolding-poles  are  fewer  and 
the  stuccoed  houses  more.  The  brick- 
fields have  shrunk  and  the  deodaras 
grown.  The  town  is  stretching  out  thriv- 
ing arms,  which  will  soon  take  Portland 
Villa  into  their  embrace.  Even  the  hos- 
pital has  thrown  out  an  ugly  wing  from 
its  bald,  square  bulk.  The  four  little 
brother-villas  are  in  sight  now — even  on 
them  change  has  passed.  Sardanapalus 
has  painted  its  shutters  green ;  Campido- 
glio  has  added  a  story  to  its  height.  Only 
Portland  Villa  remains  wholly  unaltered, 
save  for  the  necessary  action  of  time  and 
decay.  There  are  a  few  more  tiles  miss- 
ing from  the  roof,  a  few  more  patches  of 
plaster  from  the  walls ;  but  that  is  all. 
The  gate  is  still  off  its  hinges,  and  still 
tied  up  with  string.  She  looks  out  with 
interest,  as  the  driver  pulls  and  fumbles 
at  it.  To  all  appearance  it  is  the  identi- 
cal fragment  of  rotten  cord  which  secured 
it  when  last  she  rolled  through. 

They  have  turned  in  now ;  down  the 
little  weedy  drive  comes  the  old  pattering 
avalanche  of  dogs'  feet — the  same  halle- 
lujah chorus  of  loud  pug  voices.  So  to 
the  sound  of  music  Joan's  vehicle  draws 
up  at  the  portal. 

"If  you  please,  'm,"  says  the  driver, 
returning  from  a  useless  quest  to  the  fly- 
door,  "I'm  afraid  I  cannot  ring,  the  bell 
is  broke." 

Still  broken  after  two  years  and  a 
half!  On  this  particular  occasion  it  is 
not  of  much  consequence,  as  the  door  is 
now  quickly  opened,  and  the  aperture  is 
filled  with  eager,  welcoming  faces — all 
one  broad  smile,  with  welcoming  voices 
outdoing  each  other  and  almost  the  dogs 
in  loud  salutations.  The  next  moment 
Joan  is  in  her  aunt's  copious  embrace. 
One  after  another  three  pairs  of  substan- 
tial arms  warmly  infold  her.  A  feeling  of 
remorse  nips  the  girl's  spirit  that,  after 
all,  she  has  perhaps  not  set  enough  store 
by  her  place  in  these  homely  hearts. 
Long  ago,  indeed,  she  has  repaid  them, 
and  with  ample  usury,  her  pecuniary 
obligations,  but,  love  is  paid  only  by  it- 


self.    In  this  debt  has  not  she  been  but 
a  laggard  debtor  ? 

They  have  passed  into  the  drawing- 
room  now;  one  of  Joan's  hands  firmly 
held  by  Mrs.  Moberley,  the  other  by  Di. 
Formerly  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
hfeving  her  fingers  thus  imprisoned  ;  but 
time  and  its  austere  experience  of  the 
outer  world's  unlovingness  have  made 
her  thankfully  take  affection's  clasp,  even 
though  it  may  be  a  rather  sultry  one. 

"  This  is  but  a  poor  home-coming  for 
you,  Joan,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  sinking 
down  into  the  roomy  shaibiness  of  her 
own  chimney-corner  chair,  and  in  so  do- 
ing slightly  protruding  a  boot  burst  in 
exactly  the  same  place  as  of  old.  (Can 
it  possibly,  in  defiance  of  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  time  and  leather,  be  the  same 
boot?)  "But  you  gave  us  no  notice, 
child;  if  you  had  sent  us  but  the  least 
pen-scratch  a  week  ago,  we  would  have 
had  a  few  of  them  down  from  the  Bar- 
racks to  make  a  little  fun ;  they  are  not " 
(shaking  her  head)  "  as  good  a  lot  as  our 
old  ones — more  inclined  to  be  high,  and 
not  so  ready  to  take  one  as  they  find  one, 
but  still " — (with  a  smile  of  philosophic 
satisfaction) — "after  all,  the  army  is  the 
army,  when  all  is  said  and  done." 

"  We  did  stare  when  we  got  your  let- 
ter," cries  Bell,  widely  opening  her  large 
round  eyes,  her  whole  complacent,  fat 
face,  intricately  towering  hair,  and  length- 
ily floating  curl,  pleasantly  agitated  by 
curiosity.  "  I  think  "  (looking  down  with 
an  inexplicable  air  of  consciousness) 
"  that,  if  we  had  not  had  a  good  many 
things  to  think  of  just  lately,  we  should 
never  have  left  off  guessing  and  wonder- 
ing about  it." 

"  No  disagreeableness,  I  hope,  Joan  ? " 
says  Mrs.  Moberley,  with  a  not  unkindly 
inquisitiveness  in  her  jovial  eye.  "  You 
have  not  had  any  tiff  with  your  mistress, 
I  hope?" 

Mrs.  Moberley  can  never  be  persuaded 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
phraseology  of  servitude  and  that  of  tui- 
tion. Joan  shakes  her  head. 
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"  Oh  no,  nothing." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  has  brought 
her?"  cries  Diana,  brusquely,  coming  as 
of  yore  to  the  rescue,  since  she  sees  a 
look  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment  on 
her  cousin's  face ;  "  that  is  her  business ; 
she  is  here  now — that  is  ours." 

"Of  course,"  answers  Bell,  still  with 
a  continuance  of  that  mystic  conscious- 
ness, and  holding  her  head  extremely  on 
one  side ;  "  only  that  coming  just  now  it 
happens  so  pat  that  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  something  not  quite 
canny  about  it." 

"  To  be  sure  !  "  cries  Mrs.  Moberley, 
heartily,  brought  back  by  this  suggestion 
to  the  remembrance  of  their  own  glories 
and  interests,  which  her  niece's  arrival 
has  momentarily  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground of  her  mind. — "  Well,  Joan,  what- 
ever you  may  have  to  tell  us,  we  have  a 
piece  of  news  to  tell  you :  we  are  going 
to  have  a  wedding  in  the  family  " — (her 
whole  face  breaking  up  into  triumphant 
smiles,  and  putting  on  her  spectacles,  the 
better  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  commu- 
nication on  her  niece's  countenance). 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Indeed !  "  cries  Joan,  in  an  accent 
of  nnaffected  interest  and  excitement,  her 
look  involuntarily  turning  at  once  toward 
the  rustic  charms  of  Diana,  with  an  in- 
ward wonder  as  to  whether  the  tardy 
Micky  has  at  length  come  to  the  front; 
her  feelings  divided  between  physical  re- 
pulsion from  the  idea  of  him  as  a  first- 
cousin,  and  joy  at  the  thought  of  poor 
Diana's  long  fidelity  meeting  with  its  re- 
ward. 

But  Diana  shakes  her  curly  head. 

"  You  need  not  look  at  me !  it  is  not 
I ;  I  am  still  to  be  had !  "  she  says,  dryly. 

"Bell,  then!" 

But  Bell  is  in  no  case  to  reply.  Vir- 
gin shame  has  too  completely  mastered 
her.  It  is  only  from  the  ineffable  bliss 
and  hurt  modesty  of  her  large,  drooped 
face  that  Joan  can  gather  her  answer. 

"  The  first  break  in  a  family  is  a  sad 
thing,"  says  Mrs.  Moberley,  trying  to  sub- 
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due  her  jubilant  features  into  a  decent 
semblance  of  pensive  regret ;  "  but  in 
other  respects  I  am  sure  I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  1  One  of  our  old  lot  and  of 
her  poor  papa's  profession,  and  altogether 
— I  have  always  said" — (with  a  relieved 
lapse  into  mirth,  as  sudden  as  the  leap 
back  into  uprightness  of  an  unstrung 
bow) — "  that  it  would  be  very  handy  to 
have  a  medical  man  in  the  family !  " 

"He  is  the  doctor  in  the  iVOth,"  says 
Diana,  with  laconic  explanation;  "don't 
you  remember  him  ?  we  never  would 
dance  with  him." 

"  The  regiment  is  at  Cork  now,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Moberley,  her  complacent  flow 
of  narrative  undisturbed  by  her  second 
daughter's  uncomplimentary  observation ; 
"  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  to  join 
at  once  after  the  wedding ;  there  she  will 
be  among  all  the  old  set,  and  quite  one  of 
themselves  too  now.  I  declare  I  can't 
help  envying  herl  as  I  said  to  him  the 
other  day  "  (beginning  again  to  laugh), 
"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  marry  him  myself." 

"It  is  quite  an  old  attachment,"  says 
Bell,  having  by  this  time  recovered  the 
power  of  utterance,  though  she  still  speaks 
in  a  small,  coy  voice,  as  if  she  were  saying 
something  indecent.  "  It  is  more  than 
two  years  since  he  began  to  be  particular. 
I  remember  so  well  that  the  first  time  I 
noticed  anything  out  of  the  way  was  the 
day  that  you  and  Mrs.  Wolferstan  passed^ 
us  in  the  barouche;  we  had  just  been 
changing  hats  for  a  bit  of  fun,  and  you 
came  round  the  corner  so  suddenly  upon 
us,  that  we  had  scarcely  time  to  change 
back.  I  thought  I  should  have  expired  ! 
I  remember  his  saying  what  a  pretty  girl 
you  were,  and  that  he  hoped  you  would 
get  a  good  husband." 

Three  years  ago  Joan  would  have 
shuddered  and  shrunk  like  a  touched  sen- 
sitive-plant at  hearing  such  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  such  lips,  but  time  has  made 
her  more  lenient. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him,"  she  says, 
smiling  gently  and  without  irony;  "I 
pass  on  the  wish  to  you  now  heartily." 
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"He  is  not  a  bit  like  a  doctor  when 
you  come  to  know  him,"  says  Mr».  Mo- 
berley,  narratively ;  "  quite  a  sporting 
fellow  in  his  way,  and  almost  as  fond  of 
his  jokes  as  Micky  was.  Ah,  Micky!" 
— (with  a  sigh  bracketed  between  two 
smiles) — "  we  were  all  a  little  disappoint- 
ed in  him,  I  think.  He  was  one  of  those 
that  love  and  that  ride  away." 

As  she  speaks  she  glances  meaningly 
in  the  direction  of  Diana,  which  would 
sufficiently  explain  her  allusion,  were 
there  any  present  to  whom  it  needed 
explanation.  There  is  a  temporary  si- 
lence. 

Joan's  eyes  have  wandered  round  the 
little  room  with  a  far  more  eager  interest, 
if  with  infinitely  less  surprise  and  con- 
tempt, than  they  did  on  the  first  evening 
of  her  coming ;  its  shabby,  cheap  smart- 
ness is  now  as  nothing  to  her.  The  tragic 
memories  with  which  almost  every  article 
of  its  commonplace,  sordid  furniturfe  is 
loaded,  have  cast  out  and  abolished  all 
the  feelings  of  hurt  taste  and  aesthetic 
disgust  with  which  they  had  formerly 
filled  her.  There  is  the  very  door,  with 
its  paint  almost  entirely  scratched  off  for 
a  good  foot  above  the  ground  by  the  dogs 
in  their  requests  for  exit  and  entry,  against 
which  she  had  set  her  back  to  forbid  Mrs. 
"Wolf  erstan's  escape,  while  she  wrung  from 
her  that  bitter  secret  which  has  since 
made  dark  all  her  fair  white  life  and  his 
too.  There  is  the  faded,  once  gaudy  table- 
cloth on  which  he  had  desperately  flung 
down  his  brown  head  when  he  came  to 
her  on  that  snowy  midnight  in  his  mad- 
ness. There — to  go  back  to  earlier,  lighter 
memories — is  the  identical  trumpery  vase 
in  which  she  had  grudgingly  set  his  covet- 
ed flowers.  How  unchanged  it  all  is  I  Is 
it  possible  that  she  has  been  away  at  all? 
As  she  so  thinks  her  eyes  fall  on  the  dogs, 
who  are  now  politely  but  firmly  smelling 
her  all  over  before  readmitting  her  into 
the  family.  Then,  indeed,  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  her  absence  from  Portland 
Villa  is  at  an  end.  Time  has  plenteously 
poured  his  snows  on  Mr.  Brown's  serious 


face,  and  has  turned  even  his  stiff  whis- 
kers white;  while  from  Regy  and  Algy 
the  trifling,  if  amiable,  levity  that  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  them  has  forever 
disappeared.  It  would  ill  sit  upon  dogs 
of  such  a  portly  respectability  as  theirs. 
They  look  as  if  they  were  householders, 
rate  -  payers,  almost  church  -  wardens ; 
while  as  for  Charlie,  his  place  knows  him 
no  more.  Joan's  meditations  are  presently 
broken  in  upon  by  the  voice  of  Bell,  timid 
and  virginal  as  before. 

"  He  was  anxious  to  come  in  this  even- 
ing," she  says,  bashfully,  "  but  I  would 
not  hear  of  it.  One  must " — (simpering) 
— "  draw  the  line  somewhere.  There  is 
no  saying  how  much  he  wishes  to  see 
you ;  he  says  he  is  sure  he  shall  feel  much 
more  like  a  brother  than  a  cousin  to  you." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  have  to 
make  rather  a  smart  turn  out  of  it,"  says 
Mrs.  Moberley,  trying  to  temper  with  a  few 
grains  of  factitious  regret  the  exuberant, 
frolicsome  jollity  of  her  eyes  and  tone ; 
"people  seem  to  expect  it  of  us:  half  a 
dozen  bridesmaids  and  a  groom  apiece ; 
there  is  the  beauty  of  a  garrison  town — 
one  never  need  run  short  of  beaux !  They 
say" — (throwing  a  hopeful  and  encourag- 
ing look  upon  her  niece  and  younger 
daughter)  —  "that  one  marriage  makes 
many.  "Well,  we  shall  see !  " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  .  .  .  .  Was  the  trial  sore  ? 
Temptation  sharp  ?     Thank  God  1   a  second 

time 

Why  comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot, 
And  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph? " 

The  Ring  and  the  Book, 

JOAN'S  return  is  now  a  three-days-old 
event.  She  is  no  longer  treated  with 
guest-privileges  or  guest-formality,  but 
has  subsided  easily,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  into  her  niche  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Even  their  curiosity  as  to  the 
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cause  of  her  sadden  reappearance  among 
them — a  curiosity  which  ought  to  be  all 
the  keener,  seeing  that  it  is  never  grati- 
fied— has  died,  swallowed  up  by  the  more 
absorbing  and  personal  topics  of  Bell's 
trousseau,  Bell's  cake,  Bell's  bridesmaids. 

Joan  has  smiled  to  herself  once  or 
twice  with  ironic  sadness  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  unnecessary  fears  as  to  the 
difficulty  she  would  find  in  parrying  their 
questions  and  baffling  their  kindly  in  quis- 
itiyeness ;  when,  in  fact,  there  is  after  all 
no  one  sufficiently  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter to  try  to  force  the  lock,  or  even  turn 
the  key  of  her  shut  confidence. 

It  is  afternoon  now.  All  morning 
she  has  been  diligently  stitching  at  Bell's 
going-away  gown,  which,  after  the  wed- 
ding-dress itself,  is,  perhaps,  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  interest  in  the  whole  cor- 
beille  ;  stitching  as  she  formerly  stitched 
at  the  alpacas,  which  were  destined  to  fill 
with  awful  admiration  the  men,  and  with 
panic-struck  envy  the  women  of  the 
170th  regiment.  She  has  no  longer  in- 
deed any  Paris  patterns  to  sacrifice ;  but 
what  she  has — her  skilled  labor,  her  ar- 
tistic instinct,  her  patience,  and  her  taste 
— she  gives  readily ;  more  readily,  indeed, 
with  a  greater  simplicity,  and  less  sense 
of  being  a  martyr,  than  in  the  old  time. 

She  is  rewarded  by  Bell's  exuberant 
gratitude,  and  by  her  expansive  assurance 
that  "  she  will  do  as  much  for  her  when 
her  hour  comes !  "  (with  an  affected  sigh 
and  a  proud  smile) ;  by  Mrs.  Moberley's 
encouraging  asseveration  that  "  she  would 
save  any  man  that  married  her  fifty 
pounds  a  year ;  and  that  she,  Mrs.  Mob- 
erley,  will  take  care  to  let  him  know  it ;  " 
and  by  the  silent  but  admiring  gratitude 
of  Diana's  eyes. 

She  is  free  now ;  free  for  the  whole 
afternoon ;  free  to  go  wherever  she  lists, 
except  into  the  Portland  Villa  drawing- 
room,  which,  on  these  latter  days,  has, 
from  dinner  to  tea-time,  been  consecrated 
as  a  temple  of  love,  into  which  no  pro- 
fane foot  dare  to  intrude.  She  has,  there- 
fore, set  out  on  a  walk  with  the  dogs. 


During  the  last  two  days  she  has  been 
making  sad  pilgrimages  to  the  scenes 
where  her  short  love-drama  played  itself 
out ;  as  one  that,  returning  after  absence, 
to  find  dead  those  whom  he  left  alive, 
travels  pensively  from  new  grave  to  new 
grave. 

Yesterday  she  stood  among  the  sand- 
hills, looking  seaward;  trying  again  to 
set  her  feet  with  melancholy  accuracy  in 
exactly  that  spot  of  the  waste  sameness 
where  she  had  mistakenly,  and  to  his  life- 
long hurt,  renounced  him.  To-day  her 
steps  are  carrying  her  toward  the  little 
wood  where,  in  the  lusty  spring-time, 
sung  to  by  loud  thrush-voices,  they  had 
sat  side  by  side,  on  a  primrose  couch,  and 
innocently  talked. 

The  day  is  cloudy  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wind ;  not  a  summer  wind,  softly 
frolicsome,  but  with  a  tart  touch  of  au- 
tumn in  its  breath.  It  is  blowing  all  the 
leaves  inside  out,  and  coldly  showing  their 
whitish  under-sides.  Joan  shivers.  She 
has  no  inner  warmth  to  make  up  for  the 
outside  chilliness.  Her  limbs  draw  them- 
selves languidly  one  after  the  other :  all 
the  spring  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  her 
young  body.. 

The  battle  is  over,  indeed,  and  the  vic- 
tory won,  but  the  victor's  joy  is  not  yet 
hers.  The  day  after  the  battle  is  often  a 
greater  trial  of  nerve  than  the  battle  it- 
self. The  long  strain  of  effort  is  ended ; 
the  painful,  high  excitement  is  cold  and 
dead.  The  blood  that  ran  so  hotly  tin- 
gling along  her  veins  creeps  sluggish  and 
slow  ;  the  heart  that  pulsed  with  such  an 
agony  of  speed  and  energy  beats  low  and 
faint.  She  has  fought,  and  she  has  con- 
quered ;  and  for  this  she  is  humbly  aware 
that  she  is  thankful.  But  it  is  rather  a 
knowledge  stored  in  the  background  of 
her  heart  than  a  feeling  of  any  activity 
or  life.  To-day  all  the  chords  of  her  be- 
ing are  vibrating  to  another  touch. 

Her  whole  tired  soul  and  unstrung 
body  are  crying  out  in  the  human  creat- 
ure's bitter  yearning  for  personal  happi- 
ness; in  that  heart -hunger  which  is 
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stayed  sometimes  by  hope,  but  which, 
even  in  farthest  old  age,  is  never  quite 
extinguished  —  to  be  only  twenty -three, 
and  in  all  the  possible,  nay,  probable,  long 
years  ahead  to  have  nothing  but  pale  res- 
ignation, hard  self-sacrifice,  long,  cold  en- 
deavor to  look  forward  to.  Peer  and 
gaze  as  she  may  into  the  gray,  dim  future 
before  her,  she  knows  that  she  will  see 
it  lit  by  no  glimmer  of  warm  household 
hearth  ;  by  no  shining  of  husband's  smile, 
or  children's  laughing  eyes. 

Alone,  alone,  alone,  to  the  very  end, 
which  makes  us  all  equal,  seeing  that  in 
death  we  are  every  one  alone.  And  if  her 
own  prospect  is  so  unsmiling,  neither  can 
she  draw  any  solace  from  the  considera- 
tion of  his.  Tears,  bitterer  than  any  that 
her  own  fate  has  ever  called  forth  from 
her,  steal  now  into  her  eyes  as  she  thinks 
of  him — of  his  altered  look,  and  feverish 
gladness ;  of  his  empty  heart  and  home- 
less home ;  worst  of  all,  thinks — for  love 
in  her  case  is  not  blind — of  his  pliant, 
malleable  nature,  so  easily  moulded  by 
the  influences  that  are  nearest  to  him; 
thinks,  too,  of  what  those  influences  are. 

"If  he  had  been  of  a  higher  nature," 
she  says  to  herself  in  an  agony  of  almost 
mother-love,  so  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  all  taint  of  passion  or  selfishness  is 
it — "if  he  had  been  of  a  higher  nature, 
stronger,  more  self-contained,  I  could 
have  better  let  him  go,  since  he  could 
have  better  done  without  me !  " 

She  has  reached  the  wood  now,  and 
is  out  of  the  rough  wind's  reach.  She 
has  sat  down  at  a  birch-foot,  and  clasped 
her  hands  round  her  knees  while  her 
eyes  stray  pensively  over  the  woodland 
pageant  round  her.  It  is  quite  a  different 
show  from  that  which  Nature  set  before 
her  on  that  her  first  visit,  which  to-day 
brings  so  vividly  back.  Then  everything 
was  waxing ;  now  everything  is  waning. 
There  is  now  no  abundant  noise  of  loud 
music  in  the  air ;  only  once  and  again  a 
little  robin's  pipe,  wintrily  cheerful  as  if 
it  were  his  duty,  not  his  pleasure,  to  sing. 
Where  the  primroses  opened  their  young 


eyes  on  a  strong  new  world  there  are 
only  long,  limp  leaves,  sapless  and  out- 
worn ;  and  where  the  low  violets  shook 
out  their  perfume,  and  the  ground-ivy 
spread  its  little  blue  carpet,  the  sorrel 
and  the  ragwort,  that  sadly  close  the  pro- 
cession of  the  summer  flowers,  reign  un- 
loved and  alone. 

Joan's  mind  is  too  heavily  freighted 
with  its  own  load  to  be  consciously  oc- 
cupied by  a  comparison  between  that  day 
and  this ;  but  perhaps,  without  her  know- 
ing it,  the  changed  and  sobered  scene 
adds  its  quota  to  her  weight  of  sadness. 
Even  the  dogs  that  on  that  April  day  gal- 
loped and  rummaged  among  the  dead 
leaves  and  brushwood  in  such  a  frenzy  of 
happy  bustle,  seem  now,  in  their  staid  ma- 
turity, to  condemn  the  resultless  chases 
of  their  youth.  Mr.  Brown's  venerable 
form  is  already  curled  in  slumber.  From 
his  hoary  nose,  snores  of  a  human  loud- 
ness  and  frequency  have  already  begun  to 
ascend.  Kegy  and  Algy,  who  during  the 
last  day  or  two  have  been  nourishing  some 
mysterious  grievance  in  their  breasts, 
are  now  showing  their  contempt  for  one 
another  by  walking  very  slowly  close 
round  each  other  with  tails  curled  to  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  tightness ;  stepping  very 
high,  and  growling. 

Joan  has  closed  her  eyes,  weary  with 
all  her  late  tears.  One  hand  lies  nerve- 
less, palm  upward  in  her  lap  ;  the  other 
rests  on  Mr.  Brown's  head.  Her  cheek 
is  leaned  against  the  shining  white-birch 
bark ;  and  above  her  the  delicate  birch- 
boughs  sway  and  droop.  From  the  land 
of  waking  reverie,  dark  and  clouded,  Joan 
is  passing  into  the  fairer  domain  of  dream. 
What  stoutest  fighter  may  not,  after  the 
battle  is  over,  lay  his  head  on  his  knap- 
sack, and  sweetly,  deeply  sleep  ?  But  let 
him  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  over.  O 
Joan!  you  have  laid  your  buckler  and 
your  sword  too  soon  aside. 

The  hottest  of  your  fight. has  yet  to 
come.  I  think  that  Joan  never  knows  in 
the  after-time  how  long  her  light  doze 
lasts — that  doze  so  doubtfully  hovering 
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on  the  debatable  land.  But  suddenly,  in 
one  moment,  she  has  sprung  into  broad 
wakefulness  again,  to  find  herself  sitting 
bolt  upright;  the  dogs  at  variance,  but 
now  united  in  one  vociferous  din  of  angry 
barking;  to  find  her  own  heart  bound- 
ing, as  if  it  would  leap  away  from  her 
body;  to  find,  lastly,  one  standing  over 
her,  death-pallid,  statue-still — one  from 
whom  five  days  ago  she  fled  for  her  life! 

"  Did  you  think  that  you  had  escaped 
me  ?  "  he  says  slowly,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
not  holding  out  his  hand  or  offering  her 
any  other  greeting. 

She  has  drawn  herself  to  her  feet. 
One  weak  hand  grasps  the  tree-trunk,  so 
late  her  pillow,  for  support.  Her  eyes 
look  steadfastly  into  the  unsteadfast 
wretchedness  of  his.  In  hers  there  is 
none  of  the  stunned  surprise,  the  bewil- 
dered horror,  that  had  filled  them  when 
on  that  other  day  he  had  roughly  burst 
at  midnight  upon  her  sad  reverie.  They 
are  occupied  only  by  an  unnamed  pain. 

"  Why  have  you  come  ?  "  she  says  in  a 
voice  that  is  almost  compassionate,  stern, 
yet  most  gentle  too. 

Under  that  voice  he  winces,  and  a 
shiver  runs  over  all  his  body. 

"  When  you  look  at  me  like  that,"  he 
says,  shuddering,  "  when  you  look  at  me 
like  that,  you  make  me  feel  as  if  I  were 
some  unclean  creeping  thing,  that  must 
crawl  away  out  of  your  sight ;  but  yet — 
but  yet"  —  stammering  and  breathing 
heavily,  as  one  oppressed  by  some  great 
and  ponderous  weight — "  to-day  npt  even 
your  eyes  shall  daunt  me! — for  once  I 
shake  off  their  tyranny!  " 

He  stops  suddenly,  as  if  suffocated, 
and  so  stands,  with  dilating  nostrils  and 
clinched  hands,  before  her. 

"  Why  have  you  come?  "  she  repeats, 
in  the  same  tone  of  inexorable  icy  gentle- 
ness, still  holding  him  with  that  austere 
yet  pitying  gaze. 

"  I  will  'tell  you,"  he  says,  collecting 
himself  with  a  great  effort,  and  speaking 
almost  in  a  whisper ;  "  it  will  not  take 
long  in  the  telling.  I  have  come  "  (dwell- 


ing with  slow  and  heavy  emphasis  on 
each  word)  "  here,  where  I  once  offered 
you  wealth,  honor,  love,  to  offer  you  to- 
day poverty,  dishonor,  but  love  still,  love 
always,  love  to  the  end! — one  can  give 
but  what  one  has ;  this  is  all  I  now  have 
to  give." 

He  need  no  longer  complain  of  the 
diminution  of  her  eyes ;  she  has  slowly 
dropped  them,  and  has  turned  away  from 
him  with  a  low  groan. 

Until  to-day  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
she  has  already,  in  her  short  life,  often 
and  deeply  supped  of  sorrow ;  but  now 
she  knows  that  till  this  moment  she  has 
but  sparsely  tasted  it.  What  personal 
loss,  grief,  bereavement,  could  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  immedicable 
pain  of  witnessing,  helping,  nay,  causing 
this  debasement  of  the  beloved?  She 
utters  not  a  word  ;  but  no  torrent  of  re- 
proach or  invective  could  give  him  such 
a  sense  of  aloofness  from  her  as  does 
that  eloquent  dumbness. 

"  Is  this  all  your  answer  ?  "  he  says, 
unsteadily  ;  "  this  abhorrent  gesture — 
this  stony  silence?  I  tell  you" — (with 
gathering  excitement) — "  that  I  cannot 
bear  it ! — say,  do  whatever  else  you  will, 
but  do  not  dare  to  set  me  at  this  cold, 
contemptuous  distance  away  from  and 
below  you !  Do  not  make  me  feel  as  if 
I  were  a  murderer  !  Joan  ! — Joan  ! — 
Joan !  "  (with  a  sudden  change  of  key, 
spreading  out  his  hands  to  her,  with  an 
exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry).  "  Come 
to  me! — I  that  in  love's  name  have  a 
right  to  command  ! — I  that  love  you,  and 
whom  you  love — I  command  you,  come 
to  me !  " 

There  was  a  time  when  to  that  sum- 
mons her  whole  soul  would  have  gone 
out  in  glad  and  ready  acquiescence ;  but 
now,  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  the 
dumb  ears  of  one  already  dead,  it  could 
not  have  met  with  less  answer.  Only  a 
quivering  of  the  eyelids,  only  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  pale,  set  lips,  show  that 
she  has  heard  it. 

"  You  know  what  my  life  is,"  he  goes 
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on,  in  a  rough,  low  voice,  as  though  afraid 
that  if  he  paused  for  one  moment,  or  gave 
himself  any  breathing-space,  his  nerve 
would  fail  him  ;  killed  by  the  stony  mis- 
ery of  that  face  of  hers ;  "  you  have  seen 
with  your  own  eyes — close,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it — that  ghastly 
comedy,  that  caricature,  that  I  am  pleased 
to  call  my  marriage  1  " — (with  a  most 
bitter  sneer) — "you  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  this  is  a  theft  that  robs  no 
one! — Joan!  " — (his  voice  rising  to  new 
heights  of  woful  entreaty) — "  I  tell  you 
that  in  all  this  wide,  full  world  tkere  is 
not  one  living  soul  but  you  that  wants 
me !  Can  it  be  a  sin  to  take  what  none 
grudges  you  ?  "  But  still  there  is  neither 
voice  nor  movement — only  the  grave, 
green  forest  silence.  "  Speak !  "  he  cries, 
maddened  by  her  dumbness,  laying  his 
hand  heavily  on  her  shoulder,  as  if  to 
wake  her  out  of  sleep;  "speak!  speak! 
— you  can  say  nothing  for  which  I  have 
not  an  answer  ready.  You  can  use  no 
words  to  me  that  I  have  not  already  used 
to  myself  beforehand.  Speak! — there  is 
no  extremity  of  your  anger  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  bear  the  brunt  of;  but, 
in  the  name  of  all  mercy  and  sanity,  let 
it  be  an  anger  that  speaks." 

Then,  indeed,  she  obeys  him. 

"  Anger !  "  she  repeats,  lifting  her 
eyes  with  difficulty,  as  if  there  were  some 
great  weight,  from  the  grassy  earth  at 
her  foot,  to  the  smoke-gray  sky,  faintly 
seen  between  the  tossing  tree-tops  over- 
head; and  speaking  very  slowly,  in  a 
tone  of  heaviest,  heart-wrung  anguish. 
"  Anger !  does  one  hurt  as  I  am  feel  an- 
ger ?  " 

At  the  unmeasured  sorrow  yet  meek- 
ness of  her  words,  a  wave  of  unspeakable 
shame  and  remorse  rolls  over  his  stormy 
soul ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  now. 

"  You  know  what  my  life  is,"  he  goes 
on,  desperately ;  pushing  away  from  his 
forehead  the  hair,  damp  and  matted  with 
the  cold  sweat  of  that  agony.  ''  You 
have  sounded  all  the  depths  of  its  hideous 
emptiness ;  have  not  I  read  it  often  in  the 


pity  of  your  face  ?  you  know  what — but 
for  you — it  might  have  been !  honest  and 
just  as  you  are,  do  you  dare  to  look  me 
in  the  face  and  tell  me  that  you  owe  me 
no  reparation?  " 

At  his  words  she  gives  a  low  cry.  Is 
not  this  her  own  thought  that  is  now 
bodied  out  in  his  words  ?  Is  not  this  the 
doubt  that,  for  a  week  past,  has  been 
giving  her  fevered  nights  and  troubled 
wakings  ?  this,  that  now,  dressed  as  cer- 
tainty, so  blackly  fronts?  This  is  her 
doing,  then !  It  is  she  that  has  brought 
him  to  this  pass.  She  flings  her  arms  up 
and  clasps  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
uttermost  despair. 

"  It  is  dark !  "  she  says,  stammering- 
ly — "  oh  !  dark !  dark  !  "What  greater 
depth  of  darkness  can  there  be  than 
when  Wrong  wears  Right's  face  ? — right ! 
— wrong !  "  she  repeats,  a  little  wildly ; 
"the  one  is  a  word,  and  the  other  is 
a  word;  and  I  do  not  know  which  ia 
which!  but  yet — bat  yet" — (lifting  her 
haggard  eyes  uncertainly) — "  I  know  that 
on  the  other  side  of  this  night  God's  day 
is  shining,  though  no  gleam  —  none  — 
comes  to  me  here  now !  " 

Her  voice  dies  away  in  a  sob ;  and, 
for  a  while,  there  is  a  miserable  silence. 
Then  Anthony  breaks  once  again  into  un- 
steady speech. 

"If  you  think  that  it  is  only  a  mad, 
unreflecting  rage  of  mere  passion  that 
has  brought  me  here,"  he  says,  in  a  thick, 
low  voice,  "  you  are  wrong !  I  think  that 
any  such  would  fall  dead  under  the  re- 
buke of  your  eyes !  Joan,  you  were  al- 
ways calling  me  to  rise  to  the  better  life ; 
I  tell  you  I  cannot !  Without  you  I  can- 
not !  I  summon  you  to  a  task  that  is 
worthy  of  you !  Joan,  I  adjure  you,  come 
to  me,  and  show  me  how  to  believe  again 
that  there  are  such  things  as  charity, 
reverence,  high-hearted  selflessness  in  the 
world !  In  the  atmosphere  in  which  I 
live  I  am  fast  growing  to  disbelieve  in 
the  existence  of  such  things !  In  the  name 
of  all  justice,  all  compassion,  help  me  to 
rebuild  my  faith  !  " 
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As  he  speaks  she  turns,  and,  facing 
him,  fixes  him  with  a  steadfast  regard. 
The  wildness  has  gone  out  of  her  eyes, 
they  have  resumed  their  look  of  infinite 
pity,  of  meek,  unmeasured  woe. 

"This  is  my  punishment,  then,"  she 
says,  in  an  intense  low  voice;  "I  am  fit- 
ly, chastised  for  my  presumption  in  think- 
ing that  my  love  for  you  was  of  so  high 
and  pure  a  quality  that  no  unclean  thing  • 
could  come  nigh  it ;  I  would  have  med- 
dled with  the  functions  of  the  angels," 
she  says,  "  and  now  " — (breaking  into  an 
agony  of  sobbing) — "  what  basest,  vilest 
among  women  could  have  dragged  you 
lower,  or  sunk  you  deeper,  than  I 
have !  " 

Again  there  is  a  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  slender  woodland  noises.  Antho- 
ny has  thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
as  if  to  take  shelter  from  that  gaze  of 
hers,  intolerable  else.  By-and-by  she 
speaks  again:  "I  did  you  a  wrong,"  she 
says,  very  humbly,  in  a  soft  and  broken 
voice — "a  great  wrong;  I  see  it  now  ;  I 
would  have  loved  you  better  than  other 
women  loved,  and  instead  I  loved  you 
worse!  I  wanted  to  be  kinder  to  you 
than  any  other,  and  instead  I  have  been 
crueler  than  any !  I  made  a  mistake,  and 
in  my  obstinacy  and  self-opinion  I  clove 
to  it  in  the  face  of  all  reason  and  sense ; 
yes,  I  did  you  a  wrong,  and  for  that " — 
(her  self-command  giving  way  a  little) — 
"I  have  been  asking  your  pardon  on 
my  heart's  knees  for  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half !  If  it  makes  your  pain  any 
easier  to  know  that  I  suffer  too,  well, 
then,  I  can  truly  tell  you  that  in  all 
God's  armory  I  think  there  is  ao  sharp- 
er sword  than  that  with  which  I  am  to- 
day smitten." 

At  the  exceeding  gentleness  and  ruth 
of  her  tone  he  takes  courage  to  drop  his 
shielding  hands.  It  is  no  longer  the  up- 
braiding angel  that  speaks — it  is  the  wom- 
an who  loved  him  and  lay  in  his  arms. 
He  lifts  his  miserable  gray  eyes  haggard- 
ly to  hers. 


"Day  and  night,  day  and  night,  day 
and  night  1 "  he  says,  with  a  slow  and 
dragging  emphasis;  "Joan,  have  you 
counted  how  many  days  and  nights  there 
are  in  fifty  years?  We  are  strong  and 
healthy  1  —  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  live  for  fifty  years !  " 

The  dark,  apathetic  despair  of  his  voice 
makes  her  own  heart  sink  lead -heavy 
within  her.  She  sits  down  on  the  leafy 
couch  of  herbs  and  moss  beside  him.  In 
neither  attitude  nor  look  is  there  any 
smallest  shrinking  from  him. 

"  It  is  dark! — dark !  "  she  says,  in  an 
awed  whisper;  then,  after  a  pause,  lift- 
ing to  his  her  streaming  eyes,  in  which 
there  is  yet  a  ray  of  purest,  tenderest 
heaven-light — "Anthony!"  she  says, 
solemnly,  "  whether  it  be  ten,  or  twenty, 
or  fifty  years,  I  think  that  neither  you 
nor  I  will  be  able  to  bear  our  lives  unless 
we  lay  fast  hold  of  the  thought  that  out  of 
our  mistakes  God  builds  up  his  complete- 
ness." 

There  is  a  long,  long  silence.  Those 
last  high  words  of  hers  have  tied  the 
young  man's  tongue,  and  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  his  agonized,  mad  pleading. 
Of  what  use  any  longer  to  stretch  out  his 
empty,  rash  arms  to  hers  ?  She  has  soared 
beyond  their  reach.  In  utter  dumbness 
they  sit  side  by  side ;  he  has  again  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands.  Only  a  low 
groan  of  extremest  pain  now  and  then 
disturbs  the  stillness.  The  green  gloom 
of  the  wood  has  grown  deeper ;  the  night 
is  gently  falling. 

By-and-by,  with  a  long,  soft  sigh,  Joan 
slowly  rises  to  her  feet.  Her  movement 
rouses  her  companion  from  his  stupor. 
For  a  moment,  before  she  can  stop  him, 
he  has  thrown  himself  prone  before  her 
in  the  grass. 

"Trample  me  !  "  he  says,  in  a  hoarse, 
rough  voice.  "  I  am  not  worthy  that  you 
should  set  your  dear  feet  on  my  neck ! 
Oh,  high,  pure  love !  "  (lifting  his  bowed 
head  and  his  face  disfigured  and  furrowed 
by  tears),  "  who  have  ever  warmly  striven 
to  lift  me  to  your  level,  forgive  me  that, 
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brnte-like,  following  my  nature,  I  have 
striven  to  drag  you  down  to  mine  !  " 

At  his  words  she  stretches  out  both 
her  hands  to  him,  with  a  solemn  smile  of 
pardon  and  farewell. 

"  Love,"  she  says,  very  sweetly,  while, 
for  the  last  time,  her  blue  eyes  wetly 
dwell  on  his — "  for  this  once  I  may  call 
you  so,  seeing  that  it  is  as  if  I  stood  by 
your  death-bed — love,  you  used  to  tell  me 
that  I  was  your  guardian  angel— your 
better  self!  and  of  all  your  tender  names 
there  were  none  that  I  so  dearly  loved ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  foolish  thought,  but  suffer 
me  to  keep  them  still!  Suffer  me  to 
think  that  by-and-by,  in  the  after-time, 
when  life  is  going  hardly  with  you— when 
the  earth-fogs  close  around  you,  and  the 
satyr-voices  call  you  down — that  then, 
perhaps,  my  face,  my  voice,  which  hither- 
to have  brought  you  nothing  but  disquiet 
and  woe,  may  be  present  with  you  in 
memory,  as  a  solace  and  a  sustainment !  " 
Then,  without  another  word,  she  slowly 


draws  away  her  hands  from  his,  and,  with 
one  solemnest  good-by  smile,  passes  away 
from  him  into  the  falling  night. 


POSTSCR 

FRIENDS,  are  you  contenjffrfus  te  leave 
Joan  ?  Are  you  willing  thus  to  let  the 
curtain  fall  over  her  ?  If  so,  read_  no 
further.  If  not,  let  me  by  all  means  lift 
a  corner  of  it  for  you ;  by  all  means  look 
once  again.  If,  two  years  later  than  the 
incidents  related  in  the  last  chapter,  you 
had,  on  one  dewy,  bright  morning  of  late 
summer,  carefully  read'  your  Times  adver- 
tisement-sheet, you  would  undoubtedly 
have  seen  among  the  deaths  this  insertion : 

"  On  the  5th  instant,  at  8  Curzon  Street, 
suddenly,  '  of  apoplexy,'  Lalage,  wife  of  An- 
thony Wolferstan,  late  Colonel  Grenadier- 
Guards,  aged  twenty-eight." 

I  say  no  more ! 


THE      END. 
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A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE. 


PART    I. 


CHAPTER  I. 
•"  LOCHABER   NO   MORE." 

ON  a  small  headland  of  the  distant 
island  of  Lewis  an  old  man  stood 
looking  out  on  a  desolate  waste  of  rain- 
beaten  sea.  It  was  a  wild  and  a  wet 
day.  From  out  of  the  louring  south- 
west fierce  gusts  of  wind  were  driving 
up  volumes  and  flying  rags  of  clouds, 
and  sweeping  onward  at  the  same  time 
the  gathering  waves  that  fell  hissing  and 
thundering  on  the  shore.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  the  sea  and  the  air  and  the 
sky  seemed  to  be  one  indistinguishable 
mass  of  whirling  and  hurrying  vapor,  as 
if  beyond  this  point  there  were  no  more 
land,  but  only  wind  and  water,  and  the 
confused  and  awful  voices  of  their  strife. 
The  short,  thick-set,  powerfully-built 
man  who  stood  on  this  solitary  point 
paid  little  attention  to  the  rain  that  ran 
off  the  peak  of  his  sailor's  cap  or  to  the 
gusts  of  wind  that  blew  about  his  bushy 
gray  beard.  He  was  still  following,  with 
an  eye  accustomed  to  pick  out  objects 
far  at  sea,  one  speck  of  purple  that  was 
now  fading  into  the  gray  mist  of  the 
rain  ;  and  the  longer  he  looked  the  less 
it  became,  until  the  mingled  sea  and  sky 
showed  only  the  smoke  that  the  great 
steamer  left  in  its  wake.  As  he  stood 
there,  motionless  and  regardless  of  ev- 
erything around  him,  did  he  cling  to  the 
fancy  that  he  could  still  trace  out  the 
path  of  the  vanished  ship  ?  A  little  while 
before  it  had  passed  almost  close  to  him. 
He  had  watched  it  steam  out  of  Storno- 
way  harbor.  As  the  sound  of  the  en- 
gines came  nearer  and  the  big  boat  went 
by,  so  that  he  could  have  almost  called 
to  it,  there  was  no  sign  of  emotion  on 
the  hard  and  stern  face,  except,  perhaps, 
that  the  lips  were  held  firm  and  a  sort 
of  frown  appeared  over  the  eyes.  He 
saw  a  tiny  white  handkerchief  being 
waved  to  him  from  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  and  he  said,  almost  as  though  he 


were  addressing  some  one  there,  "My 
good  little  girl !" 

But  in  the  midst  of  that  roaring  of  the 
sea  and  the  wind  how  could  any  such 
message  be  delivered  ?  And  already  the 
steamer  was  away  from  the  land,  stand- 
ing out  to  the  lonely  plain  of  waters,  and 
the  sound  of  the  engines  had  ceased, 
and  the  figures  on  the  deck  had  grown 
faint  and  visionary.  But  still  there  was 
that  one  speck  of  white  visible  ;  and  the 
man  knew  that  a  pair  of  eyes  that  had 
many  a  time  looked  into  his  own — as  if 
with  a  faith  that  such  intercommunion 
could  never  be  broken — were  now  try- 
ing, through  overflowing  and  blinding 
tears,  to  send  him  a  last  look  of  farewell. 

The  gray  mists  of  the  rain  gathered 
within  their  folds  the  big  vessel  and  all 
the  beating  hearts  it  contained,  and  the 
fluttering  of  that  little  token  disappeared 
with  it.  All  that  remained  was  the  sea, 
whitened  by  the  rushing  of  the  wind 
and  the  thunder  of  waves  on  the  beach. 
The  man,  who  had  been  gazing  so  long 
down  into  the  south-east,  turned  his  face 
landward,  and  set  out  to  walk  over  a 
tract  of  wet  grass  and  sand  toward  a 
road  that  ran  near  by.  There  was  a 
large  wagonette  of  varnished  oak  and  a 
pair  of  small,  powerful  horses  waiting 
for  him  there  ;  and  having  dismissed  the 
boy  who  had  been  in  charge,  he  took 
the  reins  and  got  up.  But  even  yet  the 
fascination  of  the  sea  and  of  that  sad 
farewell  was  upon  him,  and  he  turned 
once  more,  as  if,  now  that  sight  could 
yield  him  no  further  tidings,  he  would 
send  her  one  more  word  of  good-bye. 
"My  poor  little  Sheila!"  That  was  all 
he  said ;  and  then  he  turned  to  the 
horses  and  sent  them  on,  with  his  head 
down  to  escape  the  rain,  and  a  look  on 
his  face  like  that  of  a  dead  man. 

As  he  drove  through  the  town  of 
Stornoway  the  children  playing  within 
the  shelter  of  the  cottage  doors  called  to 
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each  other  in  a  whisper,  and  said,  "That 
is  the  King  of  Borva." 

But  the  elderly  people  said  to  each 
other,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  "  It  iss  a 
bad  day,  this  day,  for  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
that  he  will  be  going  home  to  an  empty 
house.  And  it  will  be  a  ferry  bad  thing 
for  the  poor  folk  of  Borva,  and  they  will 
know  a  great  difference,  now  that  Miss 
Sheila  iss  gone  away,  and  there  iss  no- 
body—  not  anybody  at  all  —  left  in  the 
island  to  tek  the  side  o'  the  poor  folk." 

He  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  though  he  was  known  to  many 
of  the  people,  as  he  drove  away  from  the 
town  into  the  heart  of  the  lonely  and 
desolate  land.  The  wind  had  so  far 
died  down,  and  the  rain  had  consid- 
erably lessened,  but  the  gloom  of  the 
sky  was  deepened  by  the  drawing  on  of 
the  afternoon,  and  lay  heavily  over  the 
dreaiy  wastes  of  moor  and  hill.  What 
a  wild  and  dismal  country  was  this 
which  lay  before  and  all  around  him, 
now  that  the  last  traces  of  human  occu- 
pation were  passed !  There  was  not  a 
cottage,  not  a  stone  wall,  not  a  fence,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  long  undula- 
tions of  moorland,  which  in  the  distance 
rose  into  a  series  of  hills  that  were  black 
under  the  darkened  sky.  Down  from 
those  mountains,  ages  ago,  glaciers  had 
slowly  crept  to  eat  out  hollows  in  the 
plains  below ;  and  now  in  those  hollows 
were  lonely  lakes,  with  not  a  tree  to 
break  the  line  of  their  melancholy  shores. 
Everywhere  around  were  the  traces  of 
the  glacier-drift — great  gray  boulders  of 
gneiss  fixed  fast  into  the  black  peat-moss 
or  set  amid  the  browns  and  greens  of  the 
heather.  The  only  sound  to  be  heard  in 
this  wilderness  of  rock  and  morass  was 
the  rushing  of  various  streams,  rain- 
swollen  and  turbid,  that  plunged  down 
their  narrow  channels  to  the  sea. 

The  rain  now  ceased  altogether,  but 
the  mountains  in  the  far  south  had  grown 
still  darker,  and  to  the  fisherman  pass- 
ing by  the  coast  it  must  have  seemed  as 
though  the  black  peaks  were  holding 
converse  with  the  louring  clouds,  and 
that  the  silent  moorland  beneath  was 
waiting  for  the  first  roll  of  the  thunder. 
The  man  who  was  driving  along  this 


lonely  route  sometimes  cast  a  glanca 
down  toward  this  threatening  of  a  storm, 
but  he  paid  little  heed  to  it.  The  reins 
lay  loose  on  the  backs  of  the  horses, 
and  at  their  own  pace  they  followed, 
hour  after  hour,  the  rising  and  falling 
road  that  led  through  the  moorland  and 
past  the  gloomy  lakes.  He  may  have 
recalled  mechanically  the  names  of  those 
stretches  of  water — the  Lake  of  the  Shcil- 
ing,  the  Lake  of  the  Oars,  the  Lake  of 
the  Fine  Sand,  and  so  forth — to  measure 
the  distance  he  had  traversed ;  but  he 
seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects around  him,  and  it  was  with  a 
glance  of  something  like  surprise  that 
he  suddenly  found  himself  overlooking 
that  great  sea-loch  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island  in  which  was  his  home. 

He  drove  down  the  hill  to  the  solitary 
little  inn  of  Garra-na-hina.  At  the  door, 
muffled  up  in  a  warm  woolen  plaid, 
stood  a  young  girl,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  and  diffident  in  look. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie,"  she  said,  with  that 
peculiar  and  pleasant  intonation  that 
marks  the  speech  of  the  Hebridean  who 
has  been  taught  English  in  the  schools, 
"it  wass  Miss  Sheila  wrote  to  me  to 
Suainabost,  and  she  said  I  might  come 
down  from  Suainabost  and  see  if  I  can 
be  of  any  help  to  you  in  the  house." 

The  girl  was  crying,  although  the  blue 
eyes  looked  bravely  through  the  tears 
as  if  to  disprove  the  fact. 

"Ay,  my  good  lass,"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  gently  on  her  head,  "and  it 
wass  Sheila  wrote  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  hef  come  down  from 
Suainabost." 

"  It  is  a  lonely  house  you  will  be  going 
to,"  he  said  absently. 

"But  Miss  Sheila  said  I  wass — I  wass 
to — "  But  here  the  young  girl  failed 
in  her  effort  to  explain  that  Miss  Sheila 
had  asked  her  to  go  down  to  make  the 
house  less  lonely.  The  elderly  man  in 
the  wagonette  seemed  scarcely  to  notice 
that  she  was  crying :  he  bade  her  come 
up  beside  him ;  and  when  he  had  got 
her  into  the  wagonette  he  left  some  mes- 
sage with  the  innkeeper,  who  had  com* 
to  the  door,  and  drove  off  again. 

They  drove  along  the  high  land  that 
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overlooks  a  portion  of  Loch  Roag,  with 
its  wonderful  network  of  islands  and 
straits,  and  then  they  stopped  on  the 
lofty  plateau  of  Callernish,  where  there 
was  a  man  waiting  to  take  the  wagonette 
and  horses. 

"  And  you  would  be  seeing  Miss  Sheila 
away,  sir?"  said  the  man  ;  "and  it  wass 
Duncan  Macdonald  will  say  that  she  will 
not  come  back  no  more  to  Borva." 

The  old  man  with  the  big  gray  beard 
only  frowned  and  passed  on."  He  and 
the  girl  made  their  way  down  the  side 
of  the  rocky  hill  to  the  shore,  and  here 
there  was  an  open  boat  awaiting  them. 
When  they  approached,  a  man  consider- 
ably over  six  feet  in  height,  keen-faced, 
gray-eyed,  straight-limbed  and  sinewy  in 
frame,  jumped  into  the  big  and  rough 
boat  and  began  to  get  ready  for  their  de- 
parture. There  was  just  enough  wind  to 
catch  the  brown  mainsail,  and  the  King 
of  Borva  took  the  tiller,  his  henchman 
sitting  down  by  the  mast.  And  no  soon- 
er had  they  left  the  shore  and  stood  out 
toward  one  of  the  channels  of  this  arm 
of  the  sea,  than  the  tall,  spare  keeper 
began  to  talk  of  that  which  made  his 
master's  eye  grow  dark.  "Ah,  well," 
he  said,  in  the  plaintive  drawling  of  his 
race,  "  and  it  iss  an  empty  house  you  will 
be  going  to,  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  and  it  iss 
a  bad  thing  for  us  all  that  Miss  Sheila 
hass  gone  away ;  and  it  iss  many's  ta 
time  she  will  hef  been  wis  me  in  this  very 
boat — " 

" you,  Duncan  Macdon- 
ald!" cried  Mackenzie,  in  an  access  of 
fury,  "  what  will  you  talk  of  like  that  ? 
It  iss  every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
the  island  will  talk  of  nothing  but  Sheila ! 
I  will  drive  my  foot  through  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  if  you  do  not  hold  your 
peace !" 

The  tall  gillie  patiently  waited  until 
his  master  had  exhausted  his  passion, 
and  then  he  said,  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred, "And  it  will  not  do  much  good, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  to  tek  ta  name  o'  God 
in  vain ;  and  there  will  be  ferry  much 
more  of  that  now  since  Miss  Sheila  iss 
gone  away,  and  there  will  be  much  more 
of  trinking  in  ta  island,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  difference,  mirover.  And  she  will 


be  so  far  away  that  no  one  will  see  her 
no  more — far  away  beyond*  ta  Sound  of 
Sleat,  and  far  away  beyond  Oban,  as  I 
hef  heard  people  say.  And  what  will 
she  do  in  London,  when  she  has  no  boat 
at  all,  and  she  will  never  go  out  to  ta 
fishing  ?  And  I  will  hear  people  say  that 
you  will  walk  a  whole  day  and  never 
come  to  ta  sea,  and  what  will  Miss  Sheila 
do  for  that  ?  And  she  will  tame  no  more 
o'  ta  wild- ducks'  young  things,  and  she 
will  find  out  no  more  o'  ta  nests  in  the 
rocks,  and  she  will  hef  no  more  horns 
when  the  deer  is  killed,  and  she  will  go 
out  no  more  to  see  ta  cattle  swim  across 
Loch  Roag  when  they  go  to  ta  sheilings. 
It  will  be  all  different,  all  different,  now ; 
and  she  will  never  see  us  no  more.  And 
it  iss  as  bad  as  if  you  wass  a  poor  man, 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  had  to  let  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  go  away  to  America, 
and  never  come  back  no  more.  And 
she  ta  only  one  in  your  house  !  And  it 
wass  the  son  o'  Mr.  Macintyre  of  Suth- 
erland he  would  hef  married  her,  and 
come  to  live  on  ta  island,  and  not  hef 
Miss  Sheila  go  away  among  strangers 
that  doesna  ken  her  family,  and  will  put 
no  store  by  her,  no  more  than  if  she  wass 
a  fisherman's  lass.  It  wass  Miss  Sheila 
herself  had  a  sore  heart  tis  morning  when 
she  went  away ;  and  she  turned  and  she 
looked  at  Borva  as  the  boat  came  away, 
and  I  said,  Tis  iss  the  last  time  Miss 
Sheila  will  be  in  her  boat,  and  she  will 
not  come  no  more  again  to  Borva." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  heard  not  one  word  or 
syllable  of  all  this.  The  dead,  passion- 
less look  had  fallen  over  the  powerful 
features,  and  the  deep-set  eyes  were 
gazing,  not  on  the  actual  Loch  Roag 
before  them,  but  on  the  stormy  sea  that 
lies  between  Lewis  and  Skye,  and  on  a 
vessel  disappearing  in  the  midst  of  the 
rain.  .It  was  by  a  sort  of  instinct  that 
he  guided  this  open  boat  through  the 
channels,  which  were  now  getting  broad- 
er as  they  neared  the  sea,  and  the  tall 
and  grave-faced  keeper  might  have  kept 
up  his  garrulous  talk  for  hours  without 
attracting  a  look  or  a  word. 

It  was  now  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  wild  and  strange  indeed  was  the 
scene  around  the  solitary  boat  as  it 
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slowly  moved  along.  Large  islands — so 
large  that  any  one  of  them  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  mainland — lay 
over  the  dark  waters  of  the  sea,  remote, 
untenanted  and  silent.  There  were  no 
white  cottages  along  these  rocky  shores  ; 
only  a  succession  of  rugged  cliffs  and 
sandy  bays,  but  half  mirrored  in  the 
sombre  water  below.  Down  in  the  south 
the  mighty  shoulders  and  peaks  of  Suai- 
nabhal  and  its  sister  mountains  were 
still  darker  than  the  darkening  sky ;  and 
when  at  length  the  boat  had  got  well 
out  from  the  network  of  islands  and 
fronted  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  great  plain  of  the  western  sea  seem- 
ed already  to  have  drawn  around  it  the 
solemn  mantle  of  the  night. 

"  Will  you  go  to  Borvabost,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, or  will  we  run  her  into  your  own 
house  ?"  asked  Duncan — Borvabost  be- 
ing the  name  of  the  chief  village  on  the 
island. 

"  I  will  not  go  on  to  Borvabost,"  said 
the  old  man  peevishly.  "  Will  they  not 
have  plenty  to  talk  about  at  Borvabost  ?" 

"And  it  iss  no  harm  tat  ta  folk  will 
speak  of  Miss  Sheila,"  said  the  gillie 
with  some  show  of  resentment :  "  it  iss 
no  harm  tey  will  be  sorry  she  is  gone 
away — no  harm  at  all,  for  it  wass  many 
things  tey  had  to  thank  Miss  Sheila  for ; 
and  now  it  will  be  all  ferry  different — " 

"  I  tell  you,  Duncan  Macdonald,  to 
hold  your  peace !"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  savage  glare  of  the  deep-set  eyes ; 
and  then  Duncan  relapsed  into  a  sulky 
silence  and  the  boat  held  on  its  way. 

In  the  gathering  twilight  a  long  gray 
curve  of  sand  became  visible,  and  into 
the  bay  thus  indicated  Mackenzie  turned 
his  small  craft.  This  indentation  of  the 
island  seemed  as  blank  of  human  occu- 
pation as  the  various  points  and  bays 
they  had  passed,  but  as  they  neared  the 
shore  a  house  came  into  sight,  about 
half-way  up  the  slope  rising  from  the  sea 
to  the  pasture-land  above.  There  was 
a  small  stone  pier  jutting  out  at  one  por- 
tion of  the  bay,  where  a  mass  of  rocks 
was  imbedded  in  the  white  sand;  and 
here  at  length  the  boat  was  run  in,  and 
Mackenzie  helped  the  young  girl  ashore. 

The  two  of  them,  leaving  the  gillie  to 


moor  the  little  vessel  that  had  brought 
them  from  Callernish,  went  silently  to- 
ward the  shore,  and  up  the  narrow  road 
leading  to  the  house.  It  was  a  square, 
two-storied  substantial  building  of  stone, 
but  the  stone  had  been  liberally  oiled  to 
keep  out  the  wet,  and  the  blackness 
thus  produced  had  not  a  very  cheerful 
look.  Then,  on  this  particular  evening 
the  scant  bushes  surrounding  the  house 
hung  limp  and  dark  in  the  rain,  and 
amid  the  prevailing  hues  of  purple,  blue- 
green  and  blue  the  bit  of  scarlet  coping 
running  round  the  black  house  was  whol- 
ly ineffective  in  relieving  the  general  im- 
pression of  dreariness  and  desolation. 

The  King  of  Borva  walked  into  a 
large  room,  which  was  but  partially  lit 
by  two  candles  on  the  table  and  by  the 
blaze  of  a  mass  of  peats  in  the  stone 
fireplace,  and  threw  himself  into  a  big 
easy-chair.  Then  he  suddenly  seemed 
to  recollect  his  companion,  who  was 
timidly  standing  near  the  door,  with  her 
shawl  still  round  her  head. 

"Mairi,"  he  said,  "go  and  ask  them  to 
give  you  some  dry  clothes.  Your  box  it 
will  not  be  here  for  half  an  hour  yet." 
Then  he  turned  to  the  fire. 

"But  you  yourself,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
you  will  be  ferry  wet — " 

"Never  mind  me,  my  lass:  go  and 
get  yourself  dried." 

"But  it  wass  Miss  Sheila,"  began  the 
girl  diffidently  —  "it  wass  Miss  Sheila 
asked  me — she  asked  me  to  look  after 
you,  sir — " 

With  that  he  rose  abruptly,  and  ad- 
vanced to  her  and  caught  her  by  the 
wrist.  He  spoke  quite  quietly  to  her, 
but  the  girl's  eyes,  looking  up  at  the 
stern  face,  were  a  trifle  frightened. 

"You  are  a  ferry  good  little  girl,  Mairi," 
he  said  slowly,  "and  you  will  mind  what 
I  say  to  you.  You  will  do  what  you  like 
in  the  house,  you  will  take  Sheila's  place 
as  much  as  you  like,  but  you  will  mind 
this — not  to  mention  her  name,  not  once. 
Now  go  away,  Mairi,  and  find  Scarlett 
Macdonald,  and  she  will  give  you  some 
dry  clothes  ;  and  you  will  tell  her  to  send 
Duncan  down  to  Borvabost,  and  bring 
up  John  the  Piper  and  Alister-nan-Each, 
and  the  lads  of  the  Nighean  dubh,  if 
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they  are  not  gone  home  to  Habost  yet. 
But  it  iss  John  the  Piper  must  come 
directly." 

The  girl  went  away  to  seek  counsel  of 
Scarlett  Macdonald,  Duncan's  wife,  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeded  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  big  and  half-lit  chamber. 
Then  he  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  put 
out  on  the  table  a  number  of  tumblers 
and  glasses,  with  two  or  three  odd-look- 
ing bottles  of  Norwegian  make,  consist- 
ing of  four  semicircular  tubes  of  glass 
meeting  at  top  and  bottom,  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  vessel  thus  formed  open. 
He  stirred  up  the  blazing  peats  in  the 
fireplace.  He  brought  down  from  a 
shelf  a  box  rilled  with  coarse  tobacco, 
and  put  it  on  the  table.  But  he  was  evi- 
dently growing  impatient,  and  at  last  he 
put  on  his  cap  again  and  went  out  into 
the  night. 

The  air  blew  cold  in  from  the  sea,  and 
whistled  through  the  bushes  that  Sheila 
had  trained  about  the  porch.  There  was 
no  rain  now,  but  a  great  and  heavy  dark- 
ness brooded  overhead,  and  in  the  silence 
he  could  hear  the  breaking  of  the  waves 
along  the  hard  coast.  But  what  was  this 
other  sound  he  heard,  wild  and  strange 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night — a  shrill  and 
plaintive  cry  that  the  distance  softened 
until  it  almost  seemed  to  be  the  calling 
of  a  human  voice  ?  Surely  those  were 
words  that  he  heard,  or  was  it  only  that 
the  old,  sad  air  spoke  to  him  ? — 

For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more, 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 

That  was  the  message  that  came  to  him 
out  of  the  darkness,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  sea  and  the  night  and  the 
sky  were  wailing  over  the  loss  of  his 
Sheila.  He  walked  away  from  the  house 
and  up  the  hill  behind.  Led  by  the 
sound  of  the  pipes,  that  grew  louder  and 
more  unearthly  as  he  approached,  he 
found  himself  at  length  on  a  bit  of  high 
table-land  overlooking  the  sea,  where 
Sheila  had  had  a  rude  bench  of  iron  and 
wood  fixed  into  the  rock.  On  this  bench 
sat  a  little  old  man,  humpbacked  and 
bent,  and  with  long  white  hair  falling 
down  to  his  shoulders.  He  was  playing 
the  pipes — not  wildly  and  fiercely,  as  if 
he  were  at  a  drinking-bout  of  the  lads 


come  home  from  the  Caithness  fishing, 
nor  yet  gayly  and  proudly,  as  if  he  were 
marching  at  the  head  of  a  bridal-pro- 
cession, but  slowly,  mournfully,  monot- 
onously, as  though  he  were  having  the 
pipes  talk  to  him. 

Mackenzie  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  the  old  man  started.  "  Is  it 
you,  Mr.  Mackenzie  ?"  he  said  in  Gaelic. 
"  It  is  a  great  fright  you  have  given  me." 

"  Come  down  to  the  house,  John.  The 
lads  from  Habost  and  Alister,  and  some 
more  will  be  coming ;  and  you  will  get 
a  ferry  good  dram,  John,  to  put  wind  in 
the  pipes." 

"It  is  no  dram  I  am  thinking  of,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,"  said  the  old  man.  "And 
you  will  have  plenty  of  company  with- 
out me.  But  I  will  come  down  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Mackenzie — oh  yes,  I  will  \ 
come  down  to  the  house— but  in  a  little 
while  I  will  come  to  the  house." 

Mackenzie  turned  from  him  with  a 
petulant  exclamation,  and  went  along 
and  down  the  hill  rapidly,  as  he  could 
hear  voices  in  the  darkness.  He  had 
just  got  into  the  house  when  his  visitors 
arrived.  The  door  of  the  room  was 
opened,  and  there  appeared  some  six  or 
eight  tall  and  stalwart  men,  mostly  with 
profuse  brown  beards  and  weather-beat- 
en faces,  who  advanced  into  the  chamber 
with  some  show  of  shyness.  Mackenzie 
offered  them  a  rough  and  hearty  wel- 
come, and  as  soon  as  their  eyes  had  got 
accustomed  to  the  light  bade  them  help 
themselves  to  the  whisky  on  the  table. 
With  a  certain  solemnity  each  poured 
out  a  glass  and  drank  "  Shlainte  /"  to 
his  host  as  if  it  were  some  funeral  rite. 
But  when  he  bade  them  replenish  their 
glasses,  and  got  them  seated  with  their 
faces  to  the  blaze  of  the  peats,  then  the 
flood  of  Gaelic  broke  loose.  Had  the 
wise  little  girl  from  Suainabost  warned 
these  big  men  ?  There  was  not  a  word 
about  Sheila  uttered.  All  their  talk  was 
of  the  reports  that  had  come  from  Caith- 
ness, and  of  the  improvements  of  the 
small  harbor  near  the  Butt,  and  of  the 
black  sea-horse  that  had  been  seen  in 
Loch  Suainabhal,  and  of  some  more 
sheep  having  been  found  dead  on  the 
Pladda  Isles,  shot  by  the  men  of  the 
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English  smacks.  Pipes  were  lit,  the 
peats  stirred  up  anew,  another  glass  or 
two  of  whisky  drunk,  and  then,  through 
the  haze  of  the  smoke,  the  browned 
faces  of  the  men  could  be  seen  in  eager 
controversy,  each  talking  faster  than  the 
other,  and  comparing  facts  and  fancies 
that  had  been  brooded  over  through 
solitary  nights  of  waiting  on  the  sea. 
Mackenzie  did  not  sit  down  with  them  : 
he  did  not  even  join  them  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  whisky-flasks.  He 
paced  up  and  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  occasionally  being  appealed  to 
with  a  story  or  a  question,  and  show- 
ing by  his  answers  that  he  was  but 
vaguely  hearing  the  vociferous  talk  of 
his  companions.  At  last  he  said,  "  Why 
the  teffle  does  not  John  the  Piper  come  ? 
/  Here,  you  men — you  sing  a  song,  quick  ! 
None  of  your  funeral  songs,  but  a  good 
brisk  one  of  trinking  and  fighting." 

But  were  not  nearly  all  their  songs — 
like  those  of  all  dwellers  on  a  rocky  and 
dangerous  coast — of  a  sad  and  sombre 
hue,  telling  of  maidens  whose  lovers 
were  drowned,  and  of  wives  bidding 
farewell  to  husbands  they  were  never  to 
see  again  ?  Slow  and  mournful  are  the 
songs  that  the  northern  fishermen  sing 
as  they  set  out  in  the  evening,  with  the 
creaking  of  their  long  oars  keeping  time 
to  the  music,  until  they  get  out  beyond 
the  shore  to  hoist  the  red  mainsail  and 
catch  the  breeze  blowing  over  from  the 
regions  of  the  sunset.  Not  one  of  these 
Habost  fishermen  could  sing  a  brisk 
song,  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
a  ballad  in  praise  of  a  dark-haired  girl, 
which  they,  owning  the  Nighean  dubh, 
were  bound  to  know.  And  so  one  young 
fellow  began  to  sing,  "  Mo  Nighean  dubh 
d'fhas  boidheach  dubh,  mo  Nighean 
dubh  na  treig  mi,"*  in  a  slow  and  dole- 
ful fashion,  and  the  others  joined  in  the 
chorus  with  a  like  solemnity.  In  order 
to  keep  time,  four  of  the  men  followed 
the  common  custom  of  taking  a  pocket 
handkerchief  (in  this  case  an  immense 
piece  of  brilliant  red  silk,  which  was 
evidently  the  pride  of  its  owner)  and 

*  "  My  black-haired  girl,  my  pretty  girl,  my  black- 
haired  girl,  don't  leave  me."  Nighean  dui/t  is  pro- 
nounced Nyean  du. 


holding  it  by  the  four  corners,  letting  it 
slowly  rise  and  fall  as  they  sang.  The 
other  three  men  laid  hold  of  a  bit  of 
rope,  which  they  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. "  Mo  Nighean  dubh,"  unlike  most 
of  the  Gaelic  songs,  has  but  a  few  verses ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  finished  the 
young  fellow,  who  seemed  pleased  with 
his  performances,  started  another  ballad. 
Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  his  host's  in- 
junction, perhaps  he  knew  no  merrier 
song,  but  at  any  rate  he  began  to  sing 
the  "  Lament  of  Monaltrie."  It  was  one 
of  Sheila's  songs.  She  had  sung  it  the 
night  before  in  this  very  room,  and  her 
father  had  listened  to  her  describing  the 
fate  of  young  Monaltrie  as  if  she  had 
been  foretelling  her  own,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  ask  himself  if  ever  again  he 
should  hear  the  voice  that  he  loved  so 
well.  He  could  not  listen  to  the  song. 
He  abruptly  left  the  room,  and  went  out 
once  more  into  the  cool  night-air  and  the 
darkness,  ^ut  even  here  he  was  not 
allowed  to  forget  the  sorrow  he  had  been 
vainly  endeavoring  to  banish,  for  in  the 
far  distance  the  pipes  still  played  the 
melancholy  wail  of  LochaUer. 

Lochaber  no  more  I     Lochaber  no  more ! 

— that  was  the  only  solace  brought  him 
by  the  winds  from  the  sea ;  and  there 
were  tears  running  down  the  hard  gray 
face  as  he  said  to  himself,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "Sheila,  my  little  girl,  why  did 
you  go  away  from  Borva  ?" 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE   FAIR-HAIRED   STRANGER. 

"  WHY,  you  must  be  in  love  with  her 
yourself!" 

"  I  in  love  with  her  ?  Sheila  and  I  are 
too  old  friends  for  that !" 

The  speakers  were  two  young  men 
seated  in  the  stern  of  the  steamer  Clans- 
man as  she  ploughed  her  way  across  the 
blue  and  rushing  waters  of  the  Minch. 
One  of  them  was  a  tall  young  fellow  of 
three-and-twenty,  with  fair  hair  and  light 
blue  eyes,  whose  delicate  and  mobile 
features  were  handsome  enough  in  their 
way,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  nature  at 
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once  sensitive,  nervous  and  impulsive. 
He  was  clad  in  light  gray  from  head  to 
heel  —  a  color  that  suited  his  fair  com- 
plexion and  yellow  hair ;  and  he  lounged 
about  the  white  deck  in  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight,  steadying  himself  from  time  to 
time  as  an  unusually  big  wave  carried 
the  Clansman  aloft  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  sent  her  staggering  and  groan- 
ing into  a  hissing  trough  of  foam.  Now 
and  again  he  would  pause  in  front  of  his 
companion,  and  talk  in  a  rapid,  playful, 
and  even  eloquent  fashion  for  a  minute 
or  two  ;  and  then,  apparently  a  trifle  an- 
noyed by  the  slow  and  patient  attention 
which  greeted  his  oratorical  efforts,  would 
start  off  once  more  on  his  unsteady  jour- 
ney up  and  down  the  white  planks. 

The  other  was  a  man  of  thirty-eight, 
of  middle  height,  sallow  complexion  and 
generally  insignificant  appearance.  His 
hair  was  becoming  prematurely  gray. 
He  rarely  spoke.  He  was  Pressed  in  a 
suit  of  rough  blue  cloth,  ctnd  indeed 
looked  somewhat  like  a  pilot  who  had 
gone  ashore,  taken  to  study  and  never 
recovered  himself.  A  stranger  would 
have  noticed  the  tall  and  fair  young  man 
who  walked  up  and  down  the  gleaming 
deck,  evidently  enjoying  the  brisk  breeze 
that  blew  about  his  yellow  hair,  and  the 
sunlight  that  touched  his  pale  and  fine 
face  or  sparkled  on  his  teeth  when  he 
laughed,  but  would  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  smaller,  brown-faced,  gray- 
haired  man,  who  lay  back  on  the  bench 
with  his  two  hands  clasped  round  his 
knee,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
southern  heavens,  while  he  murmured  to 
himself  the  lines  of  some  ridiculous  old 
Devonshire  ballad  or  replied  in  mono- 
syllables to  the  rapid  and  eager  talk  of 
his  friend. 

Both  men  were  good  sailors,  and  they 
had  need  to  be,  for  although  the  sky 
above  them  was  as  blue  and  clear  as  the 
heart  of  a  sapphire,  and  although  the 
sunlight  shone  on  the  decks  and  the 
rigging,  a  strong  north-easter  had  been 
blowing  all  the  morning,  and  there  was 
a  considerable  sea  on.  The  far  blue 
plain  was  whitened  with  the  tumbling 
crests  of  the  waves,  that  shone  and 
sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  ever  and  anon 


a  volume  of  water  would  strike  the  Clans- 
man's bow,  rise  high  in  the  air  with  the 
shock,  and  fall  in  heavy  showers  over 
the  forward  decks.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
wave  caught  her  broadside,  and  sent  a 
handful  of  spray  over  the  two  or  three 
passengers  who  were  safe  in  the  stern ; 
but  the  decks  here  remained  silvery  and 
white,  for  the  sun  and  wind  speedily 
dried  up  the  traces  of  the  sea-showers. 

At  length  the  taller  of  the  young  men 
came  and  sat  down  by  his  companion  : 
"  How  far  to  Stornoway  yet  ?" 

"An  hour." 

"  By  Jove,  what  a  distance  !  All  day 
yesterday  getting  up  from  Oban  to  Skye, 
all  last  night  churning  our  way  up  to 
Loch  Gair,  all  to-day  crossing  to  this 
outlandish  island,  that  seems  as  far  away 
as  Iceland ; — and  for  what  ?" 

"But  don't  you  remember  the  moon- 
light last  night  as  we  sailed  by  the  Cu- 
chullins  ?  And  the  sunrise  this  morn- 
ing as  we  lay  in  Loch  Gair  ?  Were  not 
these  worth  coming  for?" 

"  But  that  was  not  what  you  came  for, 
my  dear  friend.  No.  You  came  to 
carry  off  this  wonderful  Miss  Sheila  of 
yours,  and  of  course  you  wanted  some- 
body to  look  on ;  and  here  I  am,  ready 
to  carry  the  ladder  and  the  dark  lantern 
and  the  marriage-license.  I  will  saddle 
your  steeds  for  you  and  row  you  over 
lakes,  and  generally  do  anything  to  help 
you  in  so  romantic  an  enterprise." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Lavender," 
said  the  other  with  a  smile,  "but  such 
adventures  are  not  for  old  fogies  like  me. 
They  are  the  exclusive  right  of  young 
fellows  like  you,  who  are  tall  and  well- 
favored,  have  plenty  of  money  and  good 
spirits,  and  have  a  way  with  you  that 
all  the  world  admires.  Of  course  the 
bride  will  tread  a  measure  with  you.  Of 
course  all  the  bridesmaids  would  like  to 
see  you  marry  her.  Of  course  she  will 
taste  the  cup  you  offer  her.  Then  a 
word  in  her  ear,  and  away  you  go  as  if 
it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  as  if  the  bridegroom  was  a 
despicable  creature  merely  because  God 
had  only  given  him  five  feet  six  inches. 
But  you  couldn't  have  a  Lochinvar  five 
feet  six." 
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The  younger  man  blushed  like  a  girl 
and  laughed  a  little,  and  was  evidently 
greatly  pleased.  Nay,  in  the  height  of 
his  generosity  he  began  to  protest.  He 
would  not  have  his  friend  imagine  that 
women  cared  only  for  stature  and  good 
looks.  There  were  other  qualities.  He 
himself  had  observed  the  most  singular 
conquests  made  by  men  who  were  not 
good-looking,  but  who  had  a  certain  fas- 
cination about  them.  His  own  experi- 
ence of  women  was  considerable,  and 
he  was  quite  certain  that  the  best  women, 
now — the  sort  of  women  whom  a  man 
would  respect  —  the  women  who  had 
brains — 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  The  other 
listened  quite  gravely  to  these  well- 
meant,  kindly,  blundering  explanations, 
and  only  one  who  watched  his  face  nar- 
rowly could  have  detected  in  the  brown 
eyes  a  sort  of  amused  consciousness  of 
the  intentions  of  the  amiable  and  in- 
genuous youth. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me,  In- 
grain," continued  Lavender  in  his  rapid 
and  impetuous  way — "do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  not  in  love  with  this 
Highland  princess  ?  For  ages  back  you 
have  talked  of  nothing  but  Sheila.  How 
many  an  hour  have  I  spent  in  clubs,  up 
the  river,  down  at  the  coast,  everywhere, 
listening  to  your  stories  of  Sheila,  and 
your  praises  of  Sheila,  and  your  descrip- 
tions of  Sheila !  It  was  always  Sheila, 
and  again  Sheila,  and  still  again  Sheila. 
But,  do  you  know,  either  you  exagger- 
ated or  I  failed  to  understand  your 
descriptions;  for  the  Sheila  I  came  to 
construct  out  of  your  talk  is  a  most  in- 
congruous and  incomprehensible  crea- 
ture. First,  Sheila  knows  about  stone 
and  lime  and  building ;  and  then  I  sup- 
pose her  to  be  a  practical  young  woman, 
who  is  a  sort  of  overseer  to  her  father. 
But  Sheila,  again,  is  romantic  and  mys- 
terious, and  believes  in  visions  and 
dreams ;  and  then  I  take  her  to  be  an 
affected  school-miss.  But  then  Sheila 
can  throw  a  fly  and  play  her  sixteen- 
pounder,  and  Sheila  can  adventure  upon 
the  lochs  in  an  open  boat,  managing  the 
sail  herself ;  and  then  I  find  her  to  be  a 
torn-boy.  But,  again,  Sheila  is  shy  and 


rarely  speaks,  but  looks  unutterable 
things  with  her  soft  and  magnificent 
eyes ;  and  what  does  that  mean  but  that 
she  is  an  ordinary  young  lady,  who  has 
not  been  in  society,  and  who  is  a  little 
interesting,  if  a  little  stupid,  while  she  is 
unmarried,  and  who  after  marriage  calm- 
ly and  complacently  sinks  into  the  dull 
domestic  hind,  whose  only  thought  is  of 
butchers'  bills  and  perambulators  ?" 

This  was  a  fairly  long  speech,  but  it 
was  no  longer  than  many  which  Frank 
Lavender  was  accustomed  to  utter  when 
in  the  vein  for  talking.  His  friend  and 
companion  did  not  pay  much  heed.  His 
hands  were  still  clasped  round  his  knee, 
his  head  leaning  back,  and  all  the  an- 
swer he  made  was  to  repeat,  apparently 
to  himself,  these  not  very  pertinent  lines : 

"  In  Ockington,  in  Devonsheer, 
My  vather  he  lived  vor  many  a  yeer  ; 
And  I  his  son  with  him  did  dwell, 
To  tend  his  sheep  :  'twas  doleful  well. 
Diddle-diddle!" 

"You  know,  Ingram,  it  must  be  precious 
hard  for  a  man  who  has  to  knock  about 
in  society,  and  take  his  wife  with  him, 
to  have  to  explain  to  everybody  that  she 
is  in  reality  a  most  unusual  and  gifted 
young  person,  and  that  she  must  not  be 
expected  to  talk.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  in  his  own  house — that  is  to  say,  if 
he  can  preserve  all  the  sentiment  that 
made  her  shyness  fine  and  wonderful 
before  their  marriage — but  a  man  owes  a 
little  to  society,  even  in  choosing  a  wife." 

Another  pause. 

"  It  happened  on  a  zartin  day 

Four-score  o*  the  sheep  they  rinned  astray  : 
Says  vather  to  I,  '  Jack,  rin  arter  'm,  du  1' 
Sez  I  to  vather,  '  I'm  darned  if  I  du !' 
Diddle-diddle !" 

"Now  you  are  the  sort  of  a  man,  I 
should  think,  who  would  never  get  care- 
less about  your  wife.  You  would  always 
believe  about  her  what  you  believed  at 
first ;  and  I  dare  say  you  would  live  very 
happily  in  your  own  house  if  ohe  was  a 
decent  sort  of  woman.  But  you  would 
have  to  go  out  into  society  sometimes ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  you  had  not  got 
careless — as  many  men  would,  leaving 
their  wives  to  produce  any  sort  of  im- 
pression they  might  —  would  make  you 
vexed  that  the  world  could  not  off-hand 
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value  your  wife  as  you  fancy  she  ough 
to  be  valued.     Don't  you  see  ?"  ' 
This  was  the  answer : 

"  Purvoket  much  at  my  rude  tongue, 
A  dish  o'  brath  at  me  he  vlung, 
Which  so  incensed  me  to  wrath, 
That  I  up  an'  knack  un  instantly  to  arth. 
Diddle-diddle !" 

"As  for  your  Princess  Sheila,  I  firmly 
believe  you  have  some  romantic  notion 
of  marrying  her  and  taking  her  up  to 
London  with  you.  If  you  seriously  in- 
tend such  a  thing,  I  shall  not  argue  with 
you.  I  shall  praise  her  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, for  I  may  have  to  depend  on 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingram  for  my  admission 
to  your  house.  But  if  you  only  have  the 
fancy  as  a  fancy,  consider  what  the  re- 
sult would  be.  You  say  she  has  never 
been  to  a  school ;  that  she  has  never  had 
the  companionship  of  a  girl  of  her  own 
age;  that  she  has  never  read  a  news- 
paper ;  that  she  has  never  been  out  of 
this  island  ;  and  that  almost  her  sole  so- 
ciety has  been  that  of  her  mother,  who 
educated  her  and  tended  her,  and  left 
her  as  ignorant  of  the  real  world  as  if 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  in  a  lighthouse. 
Goodness  gracious !  what  a  figure  such  a 
girl  would  cut  in  South  Kensington  !" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Ingram  at  last, 
"don't  be  absurd.  You  will  soon  see 
what  are  the  relations  between  Sheila 
Mackenzie  and  me,  and  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied. I  marry  her  ?  Do  you  think  I 
would  take  the  child  to  London  to  show 
her  its  extravagance  and  shallow  society, 
and  break  her  heart  with  thinking  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  rude  islanders  she  knew, 
and  of  their  hard  and  bitter  struggle  for 
life  ?  No.  I  should  not  like  to  see  my 
wild  Highland  doe  shut  up  in  one  of 
your  southern  parks  among  your  tame 
fallow-deer.  She  would  look  at  them 
askance.  She  would  separate  herself 
from  them ;  and  by  and  by  she  would 
make  one  wild  effort  to  escape,  and  kill 
herself.  That  is  not  the  fate  in  store  for 
our  good  little  Sheila ;  so  you  need  not 
make  yourself  unhappy  about  her  or  me. 

'  Now  all  ye  young  men,  of  every  persuasion, 
Never  quarl  wi'  your  vather  upon  any  occasion  ; 
For  instead  of  being  better,  you'll  vind  you'll  be  wuss, 
For  he'll  kick  you  out  o'  doors,  without  a  varden  in 
your  puss  ! 

Diddle-diddle  !' 


'  Talking  of  Devonshire,  how  is  that  young 
American  lady  you  met  at  Torquay  in 
the  spring  ?" 

"There,  now,  is  the  sort  of  woman  a 
man  would  be  safe  in  marrying !" 
"And  how?" 

"Oh,  well,  you  know,"  said  Frank 
Lavender.  "  I  mean  the  sort  of  woman 
who  would  do  you  credit — hold  her  own 
in  society,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
must  meet  her  some  day.  I  tell  you, 
Ingram,  you  will  be  delighted  and 
charmed  with  her  manners  and  her 
grace,  and  the  clever  things  she  says ; 
at  least,  everybody  else  is." 
"Ah,  well!" 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  mucn  for 
brilliant  women,"  remarked  the  other, 
rather  disappointed  that  his  companion 
showed  so  little  interest. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  like  brilliant  women  very 
well.  A  clever  woman  is  always  a  pleas- 
anter  companion  than  a  clever  man. 
But  you  were  talking  of  the  choice  of  a 
wife ;  and  pertness  in  a  girl,  although  it 
may  be  amusing  at  the  time,  may  be- 
come something  else  by  and  by.  In- 
deed, I  shouldn't  advise  a  young  man 
to  marry  an  epigrammatist,  for  you  see 
her  shrewdness  and  smartness  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  experiences  in  which 
he  has  had  no  share." 

"There  may  be  something  in  that," 
said  Lavender  carelessly ;  "but  of  course, 
you  know,  with  a  widow  it  is  different ; 
and  Mrs.  Lorraine  never  does  go  in  for 
the  ingenue" 

The  pale  blue  cloud  that  had  for  some 
time  been  lying  faintly  along  the  horizon 
now  came  nearer  and  more  near,  until 
they  could  pick  out  something  like  the 
configuration  of  the  island,  its  bays  and 
sromontories  and  mountains.  The  day 
seemed  to  become  warmer  as  they  got 
out  of  the  driving  wind  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  heavy  roll  of  the  sea  had  so  far 
subsided.  Through  comparatively  calm 
water  the  great  Clansman  drove  her  way, 
until,  on  getting  near  the  land  and  under 
helter  of  the  peninsula  of  Eye,  the  voy- 
igers  found  themselves  on  a  beautiful 
>lue  plain,  with  the  spacious  harbor  of 
Stornoway  opening  out  before  them. 
There,  on  the  one  side,  lay  a  white  and 
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cleanly  town,  with  its  shops  and  quays 
and  shipping.  Above  the  bay  in  front 
stood  a  great  gray  castle,  surrounded  by 
pleasure-grounds  and  terraces  and  gar- 
dens ;  while  on  the  southern  side  the 
harbor  was  overlooked  by  a  semicircle 
of  hills,  planted  with  every  variety  of 
tree.  The  white  houses,  the  blue  bay 
and  the  large  gray  building  set  amid 
green  terraces  and  overlooked  by  wood- 
ed hills,  formed  a  bright  and  lively  little 
picture  on  this  fresh  and  brilliant  fore- 
noon ;  and  young  Lavender,  who  had  a 
quick  eye  for  compositions  which  he  was 
always  about  to  undertake,  but  which 
never  appeared  on  canvas,  declared  en- 
thusiastically that  he  would  spend  a  day 
JOT  two  in  Stornoway  on  his  return  from 
Borva,  and  take  home  with  him  some 
sketch  of  the  place. 

"And  is  Miss  Sheila  on  the  quay 
yonder  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  likely,"  said  Ingram.  "It  is  a 
long  drive  across  the  island,  and  I  sup- 
pose she  would  remain  at  home  to  look 
after  our  dinner  in  the  evening." 

"  What  ?  The  wonderful  Princess 
Sheila  look  after  our  dinner  !  Has  she 
visions  among  the  pots  and  pans,  and 
does  she  look  unutterable  things  when 
she  is  peeling  potatoes  ?" 

Ingram  laughed :  "  There  will  be  a 
pretty  alteration  in  your  tune  in  a  couple 
of  days.  You  are  sure  to  fall  in  love 
with  her,  and  sigh  desperately  for  a  week 
or  two.  You  always  do  when  you  meet 
a  woman  anywhere.  But  it  won't  hurt 
you  much,  and  she  won't  know  anything 
about  it." 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  fall  in  love 
with  her,  to  see  how  furiously  jealous 
you  would  become.  However,  here  we 
are." 

"And  there  is  Mackenzie — the  man 
with  the  big  gray  beard  and  the  peaked 
cap — and  he  is  talking  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  the  island." 

"  What  does  he  get  up  on  his  wagonette 
for,  instead  of  coming  on  board  to  meet 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  that  is  one  of  his  little  tricks," 
said  Ingram  with  a  good-humored  smile. 
11  He  means  to  receive  us  in  state,  and 
impress  you,  a  stranger,  with  his  dignity. 


The  good  old  fellow  has  a  hundred  harm- 
less ways  like  that,  and  you  must  humoi 
him.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  be 
treated  en  rot,  you  know." 

"Then  the  papa  of  the  mysterious 
princess1  is  not  perfect  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  now  that 
Mackenzie's  oddest  notion  is  that  he  has 
a  wonderful  skill  in  managing  men,  and 
in  concealing  the  manner  of  his  doing 
it.  I  tell  you  this  that  you  mayn't  laugh 
and  hurt  him  when  he  is  attempting 
something  that  he  considers  particu- 
larly crafty,  and  that  a  child  could  see 
through." 

"But  what  is  the  aim  of  it  all ?" 

"Oh,  nothing." 

"  He  does  not  do  a  little  bet  occasion- 
ally?" 

"  Oh  dear !  no.  He  is  the  best  and 
honestest  fellow  in  the  world,  but  it 
pleases  him  to  fancy  that  he  is  pro- 
foundly astute,  and  that  other  people 
don't  see  the  artfulness  with  which  he 
reaches  some  little  result  that  is  not  of 
the  least  consequence  to  anybody." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  remarked  Mr.  Lav- 
ender with  a  coolness  and  a  shrewdness 
that  rather  surprised  his  companion, 
"  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  the 
King  of  Borva  to  assume  the  honors  of 
a  papa-in-law." 

The  steamer  wns  moored  at  last :  the 
crowd  of  fishermen  and  loungers  drew 
near  to  meet  their  friends  who  had  come 
up  from  Glasgow  —  for  there  are  few 
strangers,  as  a  rule,  arriving  at  Storno- 
way to  whet  the  curiosity  of  the  island- 
ers— and  the  tall  gillie  who  had  been 
standing  by  Mackenzie's  horses  came 
on  board  to  get  the  luggage  of  the  young 
men. 

"Well,  Duncan,"  said  the  elder  of 
them,  "and  how  are  you,  and  how  is 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  how  is  Miss  Sheila  ? 
You  have  not  brought  her  with  you,  I 
see." 

"But  Miss  Sheila  is  ferry  well,  what- 
ever, Mr.  Ingram,  and  it  is  a  great  day, 
this  day,  for  her,  tat  you  will  be  coming 
to  the  Lewis ;  and  it  wass  tis  morning 
she  wass  up  at  ta  break  o'  day,  and  up 
ta  hills  to  get  some  bits  o'  green  things 
for  ta  rooms  you  will  hef,  Mr.  Ingram. 
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Ay,  it  iss  a  great  day,  tis  day,  for  Miss 
Sheila." 

"  By  Jove,  they  all  rave  about  Sheila 
up  in  this  quarter !"  said  Lavender,  giv- 
ing Duncan  a  fishing-rod  and  a  bag  he 
had  brought  from  the  cabin.  "  I  sup- 
pose in  a  week's  time  I  shall  begin  to 
rave  about  her  too.  Look  sharp,  Ingram, 
and  let  us  have  audience  of  His  Maj- 
esty." 

The  King  of  Borva  fixed  his  eye  on 
young  Lavender,  and  scanned  him  nar- 
rowly as  he  was  being  introduced.  His 
welcome  of  Ingram  had  been  most  gra- 
cious and  friendly,  but  he  received  his 
companion  with  something  of  a  severe 
politeness.  He  requested  him  to  take  a 
seat  beside  him,  so  that  he  might  see  the 
country  as  they  went  across  to  Borva ; 
and  Lavender  having  done  so,  Ingram 
and  Duncan  got  into  the  body  of  the 
wagonette,  and  the  party  drove  off. 

Passing  through  the  clean  and  bright 
little  town,  Mackenzie  suddenly  pulled 
up  his  horses  in  front  of  a  small  shop, 
in  the  window  of  which  some  cheap  bits 
of  jewelry  were  visible.  The  man  came 
out,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  explained  with 
some  care  and  precision  that  he  want- 
ed a  silver  brooch  of  a  particular  sort. 
While  the  jeweler  had  returned  to  seek 
the  article  in  question,  Frank  Lavender 
was  gazing  around  him  in  some  wonder 
at  the  appearance  of  so  much  civiliza- 
tion on  this  remote  and  rarely-visited 
island.  There  were  no  haggard  sav- 
ages, unkempt  and  scantily  clad,  com- 
ing forth  from  their  dens  in  the  rocks  to 
stare  wildly  at  the  strangers.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  prevailing  air  of  com- 
fort and  "bienness"  about  the  people 
and  their  houses.  He  saw  handsome 
girls  with  coal-black  hair  and  fresh  com- 
plexions, who  wore  short  and  thick  blue 
petticoats,  with  a  scarlet  tartan  shawl 
wrapped  round  their  bosom  and  fasten- 
ed at  the  waist ;  stalwart,  thick-set  men, 
in  loose  blue  jacket  and  trowsers  and 
scarlet  cap,  many  of  them  with  bushy 
red  beards ;  and  women  of  extraordi- 
nary breadth  of  shoulder,  who  carried 
enormous  loads  in  a  creel  strapped  on 
their  back,  while  they  employed  their 
hands  in  contentedly  knitting  stockings 


as  they  passed  along.  But  what  was 
the  purpose  of  these  mighty  loads  of 
fish-bones  they  carried  —  burdens  that 
would  have  appalled  a  railway  porter 
of  the  South  ? 

"  You  will  see,  sir,"  observed  the  King 
of  Borva  in  reply  to  Lavender's  ques- 
tion, "there  is  not  much  of  the  phos- 
phates in  the  grass  of  this  island ;  and 
the  cows  they  are  mad  to  get  the  fish- 
bones to  lick,  and  it  iss  many  of  them 
you  cannot  milk  unless  you  put  the 
bones  before  them." 

"  But  why  do  the  lazy  fellows  loung- 
ing about  there  let  the  women  carry 
those  enormous  loads  ?" 

Mr.  Mackenzie  stared :  "  Lazy  fel- 
lows !  They  hef  harder  work  than  any 
you  will  know  of  in  your  country  ;  and 
besides  the  fishing  they  will  do  the 
ploughing  and  much  of  the  farm-work. 
And  iss  the  women  to  do  none  at  all  ? 
That  iss  the  nonsense  that  my  daughter 
talks ;  but  she  has  got  it  out  of  books, 
and  what  do  they  know  how  the  poor 
people  hef  to  live  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  jeweler  returned 
with  some  half  dozen  brooches  display- 
ed on  a  plate,  and  shining  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  cairngorm  stones,  polished 
silver  and  variously-colored  pebbles. 

"  Now,  John  Mackintyre,  this  is  a  gen- 
tleman from  London,"  said  Mackenzie, 
regarding  the  jeweler  sternly,  "  and  he 
will  know  all  apout  such  fine  things,  and 
you  will  not  put  a  big  price  on  them." 

It  was  now  Lavender's  turn  to  stare, 
but  he  good-naturedly  accepted  the  du- 
ties of  referee,  and  eventually  a  brooch 
was  selected  and  paid  for,  the  price  be- 
ing six  shillings.  Then  they  drove  on 
again. 

"Sheila  will  know  nothing  of  this — it 
will  be  a  great  surprise  for  her,"  said 
Mackenzie,  almost  to  himself,  as  he 
opened  the  white  box  and  saw  the  glar- 
ing piece  of  jewelry  lying  on  the  white 
cotton. 

"Good  heavens,  sir!"  cried  Frank 
Lavender,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
bought  that  brooch  for  your  daughter  ?" 

"And  why  not?"  said  the  King  of 
Borva  in  great  surprise. 

The  young  man  perceived  his  mis- 
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take,  grew  considerably  confused,  and 
only  said,  "  Well,  I  should  have  thought 
that — that  some  small  piece  of  gold  jew- 
elry, now,  would  be  better  suited  for  a 
young  lady." 

Mackenzie  smiled  shrewdly :  "  I  had 
something  to  go  on.  It  wass  Sheila  her- 
self was  in  Stornoway  three  weeks  ago, 
and  she  wass  wanting  to  buy  a  brooch 
for  a  young  girl  who  has  come  down  to 
us  from  Suainabost  and  is  very  useful  in 
the  kitchen,  and  it  wass  a  brooch  just 
like  this  one  she  gave  to  her." 

"Yes,  to  a  kitchen-maid,"  said  the 
young  man  meekly. 

"But  Mairi  is  Sheila's  cousin,"  said 
Mackenzie  with  continued  surprise. 

"  Lavender  does  not  understand  High- 
land ways  yet,  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  said 
Ingram  from  behind.  "You  know  we 
in  the  South  have  different  fashions. 
Our  servants  are  nearly  always  strangers 
to  us — not  relations  and  companions." 

"Oh,  I  hef  peen  in  London  myself," 
said  Mackenzie  in  somewhat  of  an  in- 
jured tone ;  and  then  he  added  with  a 
touch  of  self-satisfaction,  "and  I  hef  been 
in  Paris,  too." 

"And  Miss  Sheila,  has  she  been  in 
London?"  asked  Lavender,  feigning  ig- 
norance. 

"She  has  never  been  out  of  the  Lewis." 

"  But  don't  you  think  the  education  of 
a  young  lady  should  include  some  little 
experience  of  traveling  ?" 

"  Sheila,  she  will  be  educated  quite 
enough  ;  and  is  she  going  to  London  or 
Paris  without  me  ?" 

"You  might  take  her." 

"  I  have  too  much  to  do  on  the  island 
now,  and  Sheila  has  much  to  do.  I  do 
not  think  she  will  ever  see  any  of  those 
places,  and  she  will  not  be  much  the 
worse." 

Two  young  men  off  for  their  holidays, 
a  brilliant  day  shining  all  around  them, 
the  sweet  air  of  the  sea  and  the  moor- 
land blowing  about  them, — this  little  par- 
ty that  now  drove  away  from  Stornoway 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
And  indeed  the  young  fellow  who  sat 
beside  Mackenzie  was  bent  on  pleasing 
his  host  by  praising  everything  he  saw. 
He  praised  the  gallant  little  horses  that 


whirled  them  past  the  plantations  and 
out  into  the  open  country.  He  praised 
the  rich  black  peat  that  was  visible  in 
long  lines  and  heaps,  where  the  towns- 
people were  slowly  eating  into  the  moor- 
land. Then  all  these  traces  of  occupa- 
tion were  left  behind,  and  the  travelers 
were  alone  in  the  untenanted  heart  of 
the  island,  where  the  only  sounds  audi- 
ble were  the  humming  of  insects  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  falling  of  the  streams. 
Away  in  the  south  the  mountains  were 
of  a  silvery  and  transparent  blue.  Near- 
er at  hai\d  the  rich  reds  and  browns  of 
the  moorland  softened  into  a  tender  and 
beautiful  green  on  nearing  the  margins 
of  the  lakes ;  and  these  stretches  of 
water  were  now  as  fair  and  bright  as 
the  sky  above  them,  and  were  scarcely 
ruffled  by  the  moorfowl  moving  out  from 
the  green  rushes.  Still  nearer  at  hand 
great  masses  of  white  rock  lay  embed- 
ded in  the  soft  soil ;  and  what  could 
have  harmonized  better  with  the  rough 
and  silver-gray  surface  than  the  patches 
of  rose-red  bell-heather  that  grew  up  in 
their  clefts  or  hung  over  their  summits  ? 
The  various  and  beautiful  colors  around 
seemed  to  tingle  with  light  and  warmth 
as  the  clear  sun  shone  on  them  and  the 
keen  mountain-air  blew  over  them ;  and 
the  King  of  Borva  was  so  far  thawed  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  companions  that  he 
regarded  the  far  country  with  a  pleased 
smile,  as  if  the  enchanted  land  belonged 
to  him,  and  as  if  the  wonderful  colors 
and  the  exhilarating  air  and  the  sweet 
perfumes  were  of  his  own  creation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  know  much 
about  tints  and  hues,  but  he  believed 
what  he  heard;  and  it  was  perhaps, 
after  all,  not  very  surprising  that  a 
gentleman  from  London,  who  had  skill 
of  pictures  and  other  delicate  matters, 
should  find  strange  marvels  in  a  com- 
mon stretch  of  moor,  with  a  few  lakes 
here  and  there,  and  some  lines  of  moun- 
tain only  good  for  sheilings.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  check  the  raptures  of  his  guest. 
He  began  to  be  friendly  with  the  young 
man,  and  could  not  help  regarding  him 
as  a  more  cheerful  companion  than  his 
neighbor  Ingram,  who  would  sit  by  your 
side  for  an  hen  at  a  unit  without  break- 
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ing  the  monotony  of  the  horses'  tramp 
with  a  single  remark.  He  had  formed 
a  poor  opinion  of  Lavender's  physique 
from  the  first  glimpse  he  had  of  his 
white  fingers  and  girl-like  complexion ; 
but  surely  a  man  who  had  such  a  vast 
amount  of  good  spirits  and  such  a  rapid- 
ity of  utterance  must  have  something 
corresponding  to  these  qualities  in  sub- 
stantial bone  and  muscle.  There  was 
sometiilr>_2  pleasing  and  ingenuous  too 
about  this  flow  of  talk.  Men  who  had 
arrived  at  years  of  wisdom,  and  knew 
how  to  study  and  use  their  fellows,  were 
not  to  be  led  into  these  betrayals  of  their 
secret  opinions  ;  but  for  a  young  man — 
what  could  be  more  pleasing  than  to  see 
him  lay  open  his  soul  to  the  observant 
eye  of  a  master  of  men  ?  Mackenzie 
began  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  young 
Lavender. 

"Why,"  said  Lavender,  with  a  fine 
color  mantling  in  his  cheeks  as  the  wind 
caught  them  on  a  higher  portion  of  the 
road,  "  I  had  heard  of  Lewis  as  a  most 
bleak  and  desolate  island,  flat  moorland 
and  lake,  without  a  hill  to  be  seen.  And 
everywhere  I  see  hills,  and  yonder  are 
great  mountains  which  I  hope  to  get 
nearer  before  we  leave." 

"We  have  mountains  in  this  island," 
remarked  Mackenzie  slowly  as  he  kept 
his  eye  on  his  companion — "we  have 
mountains  in  this  island  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  high." 

Lavender  looked  sufficiently  astonish- 
ed, and  the  old  man  was  pleased.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  said, 
"  But  this  iss  the  way  of  it :  you  will  see 
that  the  middle  of  the  mountains  it  has 
all  been  washed  away  by  the  weather, 
and  you  will  only  have  the  sides  now 
dipping  one  way  and  the  other  at  each 
side  o'  the  island.  But  it  iss  a  very 
clever  man  in  Stornoway  will  tell  me 
that  you  can  make  out  what  wass  the 
height  o'  the  mountain,  by  watching  the 
dipping  of  the  rocks  on  each  side  ;  and 
it  iss  an  older  country,  this  island,  than 
any  you  will  know  of ;  and  there  were 
the  mountains  sixteen  thousand  feet  high 
long  before  all  this  country  and  all  Scot- 
land and  England  wass  covered  with 
ice." 


The  young  man  was  very  desirous  to 
show  his  interest  in  this  matter,  but  did 
not  know  very  well  how.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  ask  whether  there  were  any 
fossils  in  the  blocks  of  gneiss  that  were 
scattered  over  the  moorland. 

"Fossils?"  said  Mackenzie.  "Oh,  I 
will  not  care  much  about  such  small 
things.  If  you  will  ask  Sheila,  she  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  about  the  small 
things  she  finds  growing  on  the  hills. 
That  iss  not  of  much  consequence  to 
me ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  best 
thing  the  island  grows :  it  is  good  girls 
and  strong  men — men  that  can  go  to 
the  fishing,  and  come  back  to  plough 
the  fields  and  cut  the  peat  and  build  the 
houses,  and  leave  the  women  to  look 
after  the  fields  and  the  gardens  when 
they  go  back  again  to  the  fisheries.  But 
it  is  the  old  people — they  are  ferry  cun- 
ning, and  they  will  not  put  their  money 
in  the  bank  at  Stornoway,  but  will  hide 
it  away  about  the  house,  and  then  they 
will  come  to  Sheila  and  ask  for  money 
to  put  a  pane  of  glass  in  their  house. 
And  she  has  promised  that  to  every  one 
who  will  make  a  window  in  the  wall  of 
their  house  ;  and  she  is  very  simple  with 
them,  and  does  not  understand  the  old 
people  that  tell  lies.  But  when  I  hear 
of  it,  I  say  nothing  to  Sheila — she  will 
know  nothing  about  it — but  I  hef  a 
watch  put  upon  the  people  ;  and  it  wass 
only  yesterday  I  will  take  back  two  shil- 
lings she  gave  to  an  old  woman  of  Bor- 
vabost  that  told  many  lies.  What  does 
a  young  thing  know  of  these  old  people  ? 
She  will  know  nothing  at  all,  and  it  iss 
better  for  some  one  else  to  look  after 
them,  but  not  to  speak  one  word  of  it 
to  her." 

"It  must  require  great  astuteness  to 
manage  a  primitive  people  like  that," 
said  young  Lavender  with  an  air  of  con- 
viction ;  and  the  old  man  eagerly  and 
proudly  assented,  and  went  on  to  tell  of 
the  manifold  diplomatic  arts  he  used  in 
reigning  over  his  small  kingdom,  and 
how  his  subjects  lived  in  blissful  igno- 
rance that  this  controlling  power  was 
being  exercised. 

They  were  startled  by  an  exclamation 
from  Ingram,  who  called  to  Mackenzie 
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to  pull  up  the  horses  just  as  they  were 
passing  over  a  small  bridge. 

"  Look  there,  Lavender !  did  you  ever 
see  salmon  jumping  like  that  ?  Look  at 
the  size  of  them  !" 

"Oh,  it  iss  nothing,"  said  Mackenzie, 
driving  on  again.  "  Where  you  will  see 
the  salmon,  it  is  in  the  narrows  of  Loch 
Roag,  where  they  come  into  the  rivers, 
and  the  tide  is  low.  Then  you  will  see 
them  jumping ;  and  if  the  water  wass 
too  low  for  a  long  time,  they  will  die  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds." 

"But  what  makes  them  jump  before 
they  get  into  the  rivers  ?" 

Old  Mackenzie  smiled  a  crafty  smile, 
as  if  he  had  found  out  all  the  ways  and 
the  secrets  of  the  salmon:  "They  will 
jump  to  look  about  them  —  that  iss 
all." 

"  Do  you  think  a  salmon  can  see  where 
he  is  going  ?" 

"And  maybe  you  will  explain  this  to 
me,  then,"  said  the  king  with  a  com- 
passionate air:  "how  iss  it  the  salmon 
will  try  to  jump  over  some  stones  in  the 
river,  and  he  will  see  he  cannot  go  over 
them  ;  but  does  he  fall  straight  down  on 
the  stones  and  kill  himself  ?  Neffer — no, 
neffer.  He  will  get  back  to  the  pool  he 
left  by  turning  in  the  air :  that  is  what  I 
hef  seen  hundreds  of  times  myself." 

"Then  they  must  be  able  to  fly  as  well 
as  see  in  the  air." 

"  You  may  say  about  it  what  you  will 
please,  but  that  is  what  I  know — that  is 
what  I  know  ferry  well  myself." 

"And  I  should  think  there  were  not 
many  people  in  the  country  who  knew 
more  about  salmon  than  you,"  said 
Frank  Lavender.  "And  I  hear,  too, 
that  your  daughter  is  a  great  fisher." 

But  this  was  a  blunder.  The  old  man 
frowned  :  "Who  will  tell  you  such  non- 
sense ?  Sheila  has  gone  out  many  times 
with  Duncan,  and  he  will  put  a  rod  in 
her  hands  :  yes,  and  she  will  have  caught 
a  fish  or  two,  but  it  iss  not  a  story  to  tell. 
My  daughter  she  will  have  plenty  to  do 
about  the  house,  without  any  of  such 
nonsense.  You  will  expect  to  find  us  all 
savages,  with  such  stories  of  nonsense." 

"  I  am  sure  not,"  said  Lavender  warm- 
ly. "  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with 


the  civilization  of  the  island,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  it;  and  I  can  assure  you  I 
have  always  heard  of  Miss  Sheila  as  % 
singularly  accomplished  young  lady." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mackenzie  somewhat  mol- 
lified, "  Sheila  has  been  well  brought  up  : 
she  is  not  a  fisherman's  lass,  running 
about  wild  and  catching  the  salmon.  I 
cannot  listen  to  such  nonsense,  and  it  isc 
Duncan  will  tell  it." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  no.  I  hs-  e  never 
spoken  to  Duncan.  The  fact  is,  Ingram 
mentioned  that  your  daughter  had  caught 
a  salmon  or  two — as  a  tribute  to  her  skill, 
you  know." 

"Oh,  I  know  it  wass  Duncan,"  said 
Mackenzie,  with  a  deeper  frown  coming 
over  his  face.  "  I  will  hef  some  means 
taken  to  stop  Duncan  from  talking  such 
nonsense." 

The  young  man,  knowing  nothing  as 
yet  of  the  child-like  obedience  paid  to 
the  King  of  Borva  by  his  islanders, 
thought  to  himself,  "Well,  you  are  a 
very  strong  and  self-willed  old  gentle- 
man, but  if  I  were  you  I  should  not 
meddle  much  with  that  tall  keeper  with 
the  eagle  beak  and  the  gray  eyes.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  a  stag,  and  know 
that  that  fellow  was  watching  me  some- 
where with  a  rifle  in  his  hands." 

At  length  they  came  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill  overlooking  Garra-na-hina*  and 
the  panorama  of  the  western  lochs  and 
mountains.  Down  there  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  was  the  small  inn,  with  its  little 
patch  of  garden  ;  then  a  few  moist  mea- 
dows leading  over  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Black  River ;  and  beyond  that  an  illimit- 
able prospect  of  heathy  undulations  ris- 
ing into  the  mighty  peaks  of  Cracabhal, 
Mealasabhal  and  Suainabhal.  Then  on 
the  right,  leading  away  out  to  the  as 
yet  invisible  Atlantic,  lay  the  blue  plain 
of  Loch  Roag,  with  a  margin  of  yellow 
seaweed  along  its  shores,  where  the  rocks 
revealed  themselves  at  low  water,  and 
with  a  multitude  of  large,  variegated  and 
verdant  islands  which  hid  from  sight  the 
still  greater  Borva  beyond. 

They  stopped  to  have  a  glass  of  whisky 
at  Garra-na-hina,  and  Mackenzie  got 

*  Literally,  Gtaraidh-na' h-Aimhnt— "  the  cutting 
of  the  river." 
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down  from  the  wagonette  and  went  into 
the  inn. 

"And  this  is  a  Highland  loch  !"  said 
Lavender,  turning  to  his  companion  from 
the  South.  "  It  is  an  enchanted  sea :  you 
could  fancy  yourself  in  the  Pacific,  if 
only  there  were  some  palm  trees  on  the 
shores  of  the  islands.  No  wonder  you 
took  for  an  Eve  any  sort  of  woman  you 
met  in  such  a  paradise  !" 

"  You  seem  to  be  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  that  young  lady." 

"Well,  who  would  not  wish  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  pretty  girl,  especial- 
ly when  you  have  plenty  of  time  on  your 
hands,  and  nothing  to  do  but  pay  her 
little  attentions,  you  know,  and  so  forth, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  your  host  ?" 

There  was  no  particular  answer  to  such 
an  incoherent  question,  but  Ingram  did 
not  seem  so  well  pleased  as  he  had  been 
with  the  prospect  of  introducing  his  friend 
to  the  young  Highland  girl  whose  praises 
he  had  been  reciting  for  many  a  day. 

However,  they  drank  their  whisky, 
drove  on  to  Callernish,  and  here  paused 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  show  the  stranger 
a  scries  of  large  so-called  Druidical  stones 
which  occupy  a  small  station  overlook- 
ing the  loch.  Could  anything  have  been 
more  impressive  than  the  sight  of  these 
solitary  gray  pillars  placed  on  this  bit  of 
table-land  high  over  the  sea,  and  telling 
of  a  race  that  vanished  ages  ago,  and 
left  the  surrounding  plains  and  hills  and 
shores  a  wild  and  untenanted  solitude  ? 
But,  somehow  Lavender  did  not  care 
to  remain  among  those  voiceless  monu- 
ments of  a  forgotten  past.  He  said  he 
would  come  and  sketch  them  some  other 
day.  He  praised  the  picture  all  around, 
and  then  came  back  to  the  stretch  of 
ruffled  blue  water  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  hill.  "Where  was  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
boat  ?"  he  asked. 

They  left  the  high  plain,  with  its  Tuir- 
sachan*  or  Stones  of  Mourning,  and 
descended  to  the  side  of  the  loch.  In  a 
few  moments,  Duncan,  who  had  been 
disposing  of  the  horses  and  the  wagon- 

*  Another  name  given  by  the  islanders  to  these 
Jtones  is  Fir-bhreige,  "false  men."  Both  names, 
False  Men  and  the  Mourners,  should  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  antiquarians,  for  they  will  suit  pretty  nearly 
any  theory. 


ette,  overtook  them,  got  ready  .the  boat, 
and  presently  they  were  cutting  asunder 
the  bright  blue  plain  of  summer  waves. 

At  last  they  were  nearing  the  King 
of  Borva's  home,  and  Ingram  began  to 
study  the  appearance  of  the  neighbor- 
ing shores,  as  if  he  would  pick  out  some 
feature  of  the  island  he  remembered. 
The  white  foam  hissed  down  the  side 
of  the  open  boat.  The  sun  burned  hot 
on  the  brown  sail.  Far  away  over  the 
shining  plain  the  salmon  were  leaping 
into  the  air,  catching  a  quick  glint  of 
silver  on  their  scales  before  they  splash- 
ed again  into  the  water.  Half  a  dozen 
sea-pyes,  with  their  beautiful  black  and 
white  plumage  and  scarlet  beaks  and 
feet,  flew  screaming  out  from  the  rocks 
and  swept  in  rapid  circles  above  the 
boat.  A  long  flight  of  solan  geese  could 
just  be  seen  slowly  sailing  along  the 
western  horizon.  As  the  small  craft  got 
out  toward  the  sea  the  breeze  freshened 
slightly,  and  she  lay  over  somewhat  as 
the  brine-laden  winds  caught  her  and 
tingled  on  the  cheeks  of  her  passengers 
from  the  softer  South.  Finally,  as  the 
great  channel  widened  out,  and  the  va- 
rious smaller  islands  disappeared  be- 
hind, Ingram  touched  his  companion  on 
the  shoulder,  looked  over  to  a  long  and 
low  line  of  rock  and  hill,  and  said, 
"Borva!" 

And  this  was  Borva ! — nothing  visible 
but  an  indefinite  extent  of  rocky  shore, 
with  here  and  there  a  bay  ef  white  sand, 
and  over  that  a  table-land  of  green  pas- 
ture, apparently  uninhabited. 

"  There  are  not  many  people  on  the 
island,"  said  Lavender,  who  seemed 
rather  disappointed  with  the  look  of  the 
place. 

"There  are  three  hundred,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie with  the  air  of  one  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  difficulties  of  ruling  over 
three  hundred  islanders. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  his 
attention  was  called  by  Duncan  to  some 
object  that  the  gillie  had  been  regarding 
for  some  minutes  back. 

"Yes,  it  iss  Miss  Sheila,"  said  Duncan. 

A  sort  of  flush  of  expectation  passed 
over  Lavender's  face,  and  he  sprang  to 
his  feet.  Ingram  laughed.  Did  the 
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foolish  youth  fancy  he  could  see  half  as 
far  as  this  gray-eyed,  eagle-faced  man, 
who  had  now  sunk  into  his  accustomed 
seat  by  the  mast  ?  There  was  nothing 
visible  to  ordinary  eyes  but  a  speck  of 
a  boat,  with  a  single  sail  up,  which  was 
apparently,  in  the  distance,  running  in 
for  Borva. 

"Ay,  ay,  ay,"  said  Mackenzie  in  a 
vexed  way,  "  it  is  Sheila,  true  enough ; 
and  what  will  she  do  out  in  the  boat  at 
this  time,  when  she  wass  to  be  at  home 
to  receive  the  gentlemen  that  hef  come 
all  the  way  from  London  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  said  Laven- 
der, "I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  our 
coming  had  interfered  in  any  way  what- 
ever with  your  daughter's  amusements." 

"Amusements !"  said  the  old  man  with 
a  look  of  surprise.  "  It  iss  not  amuse- 
ments she  will  go  for :  that  is  no  amuse- 
ments for  her.  It  is  for  some  teffle  of 
a  purpose  she  will  go,  when  it  iss  the 
house  that  is  the  proper  place  for  her, 
with  friends  coming  from  so  great  a 
journey." 

Presently  it  became  clear  that  a  race 
between  the  two  boats  was  inevitable, 
both  of  them  making  for  the  same  point. 
Mackenzie  would  take  no  notice  of  such 
a  thing,  but  there  was  a  grave  smile  on 
Duncan's  face,  and  something  like  a 
look  of  pride  in  his  keen  eyes. 

"There  iss  no  one,  not  one,"  he  said, 
almost  to  himself,  "  will  take  her  in  bet- 
ter than  Miss  Sheila — not  one  in  ta  isl- 
and. And  it  wass  me  tat  learnt  her 
every  bit  o'  ta  steering  about  Borva." 

The  strangers  could  now  make  out 
that  in  the  other  boat  there  were  two 
girls — one  seated  in  the  stern,  the  other 
by  the  mast.  Ingram  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief and  waved  it :  a  similar  token 
of  recognition  was  floated  out  from  the 
other  vessel.  But  Mackenzie's  boat  pres- 
ently had  the  better  of  the  wind,  and 
slowly  drew  on  ahead,  until,  when  her 
passengers  landed  on  the  rude  stone 
quay,  they  found  the  other  and  smaller 
craft  still  some  little  distance  off. 

Lavender  paid  little  attention  to  his 
luggage.  He  let  Duncan  do  with  it  what 
he  liked.  He  was  watching  the  small 
boat  coming  in,  and  getting  a  little  im- 


patient, and  perhaps  a  little  nervous,  in 
waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  the  young  lady 
in  the  stern.  He  could  vaguely  make 
out  that  she  had  an  abundance  of  dark 
hair  looped  up ;  that  she  wore  a  small 
straw  hat  with  a  short  white  feather  in 
it ;  and  that,  for  the  rest,  she  seemed  to 
be  habited  entirely  in  some  rough  and 
close-fitting  costume  of  dark  blue.  Or 
was  there  a  glimmer  of  a  band  of  rose- 
red  round  her  neck  ? 

The  small  boat  was  cleverly  run  along- 
side the  jetty :  Duncan  caught  her  bow 
and  held  her  fast,  and  Miss  Sheila,  with 
a  heavy  string  of  lythe  in  her  right  hand, 
stepped,  laughing  and  blushing,  on  to  the 
quay.  Ingram  was  there.  She  dropped 
the  fish  on  the  stones  and  took  his  two 
hands  in  hers,  and  without  uttering  a 
word  looked  a  glad  welcome  into  his 
face.  It  was  a  face  capable  of  saying  un- 
written things — fine  and  delicate  in  form, 
and  yet  full  of  an  abundance  of  health 
and  good  spirits  that  shone  in  the  deep 
gray -blue  eyes.  Lavender's  first  emotion 
was  one  of  surprise  that  he  should  have 
heard  this  handsome,  well  -  knit  and 
proud-featured  girl  called  "little  Sheila," 
and  spoken  of  in  a  pretty  and  caressing 
way.  He  thought  there  was  something 
almost  majestic  in  -her  figure,  in  the 
poising  of  her  head  and  the  outline  of 
her  face.  But  presently  he  began  to 
perceive  some  singular  suggestions  of 
sensitiveness  and  meekness  in  the  low, 
sweet  brow,  in  the  short  and  exquisitely- 
curved  upper  lip,  and  in  the  look  of  the 
tender  blue  eyes,  which  had  long  black 
eyelashes  to  give  them  a  peculiar  and 
indefinable  charm.  All  this  he  noticed 
hastily  and  timidly  as  he  heard  Ingram, 
who  still  held  the  girl's  hands  in  his, 
saying,  "Well,  Sheila,  and  you  haven't 
quite  forgotten  me  ?  And  you  are  grown 
such  a  woman  now  :  why,  I  mustn't  call 
you  Sheila  any  more,  I  think.  But  let 
me  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  who  has 
come  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  all 
the  wonderful  things  of  Borva." 

If  there  was  any  embarrassment  or 
blushing  during  that  simple  ceremony, 
it  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Highland 
girl,  for  she  frankly  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  said,  "And  are  you  very  well  ?" 
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The  second  impression  which  Laven- 
der gathered  from  her  was,  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  was  English  pronounced 
so  beautifully  as  in  the  island  of  Lewis. 
The  gentle  intonation  with  which  she 
spoke  was  so  tender  and  touching — the 
slight  dwelling  on  the  e  in  "very"  and 
"well"  seemed  to  have  such  a  sound  of 
sincerity  about  it,  that  he  could  have 
fancied  he  had  been  a  friend  of  hers  for 
a  lifetime.  And  if  she  said  "ferry"  for 
"very,"  what  then?  It  was  the  most 
beautiful  English  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  party  now  moved  off  toward  the 
shore,  above  the  long  white  curve  of 
which  Mackenzie's  house  was  visible. 
The  old  man  himself  led  the  way,  and 
had,  by  his  silence,  apparently  not  quite 
forgiven  his  daughter  for  having  been  ab- 
sent from  home  when  his  guests  arrived. 

"Now,  Sheila,"  said  Ingram,  "tell  me 
all  about  yourself :  what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

"This  morning?"  said  the  girl,  walk- 
ing beside  him  with  her  hand  laid  on  his 
arm,  and  with  the  happiest  look  on  her 
face. 

"This  morning,  to  begin  with.  Did 
you  catch  those  fish  yourself?" 

"  Oh  no,  there  was  no  time  for  that. 
And  it  was  Mairi  and  I  saw  a  boat 
coming  in,  and  it  was  going  to  Mevaig, 
but  we  overtook  it,  and  got  some  of  the 
fish,  and  we  thought  we  should  be  back 
before  you  came.  However,  it  is  no 
matter,  since  you  are  here.  And  you 
have  been  very  well  ?  And  did  you  see 
any  difference  in  Stornoway  when  you 
came  over?" 

Lavender  began  to  think  that  Styor- 
no  .ray  sounded  ever  so  much  more  pleas- 
ant than  mere  Stornoway. 

"  We  had  not  a  minute  to  wait  in  Stor- 
noway. But  tell  me,  Sheila,  all  about 
Borva  and  yourself :  that  is  better  than 
Stornoway.  How  are  your  schools  get- 
ting on  ?  And  have  you  bribed  or  fright- 
ened all  the  children  into  giving  up  Gaelic 
yet  ?  How  is  John  the  Piper  ?  and  does 
the  Free  Church  minister  still  complain 
of  him  ?  And  have  you  caught  any 
more  wild-ducks  and  tamed  them  ?  And 
are  there  any  gray  geese  up  at  Loch-an- 
Eilean  ?" 


"Oh,  that  is  too  many  at  once,"  said 
Sheila,  laughing.  "But  I  am  afraid 
your  friend  will  find  Borva  very  lonely 
and  dull.  There  is  not  much  there  at 
all,  for  all  the  lads  are  away  at  the 
Caithness  fishing.  And  you  should  have 
shown  him  all  about  Stornoway,  and 
taken  him  up  to  the  castle  and  the  beau- 
tiful gardens." 

"He  has  seen  all  sorts  of  castles, 
Sheila,  and  all  sorts  of  gardens  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  He  has  seen  every- 
thing to  be  seen  in  the  great  cities  and 
countries  that  are  only  names  to  you. 
He  has  traveled  in  France,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  and  seen  all  the  big  towns 
that  you  hear  of  in  history." 

"That  is  what  I  should  like  to  do  if  I 
were  a  man,"  said  Sheila;  "and  many 
and  many  a  time  I  wish  I  had  been  a 
man,  that  I  could  go  to  the  fishing  and 
work  in  the  fields,  and  then,  when  I  had 
enough  money,  go  away  and  see  other 
countries  and  strange  people." 

"  But  if  you  were  a  man,  I  should  not 
have  come  all  the  way  from  London  to 
see  you,"  said  Ingram,  patting  the  hand 
that  lay  on  his  arm. 

"  But  if  I  were  a  man,"  said  the  girl, 
quite  frankly,  "  I  should  go  up  to  Lon- 
don to  see  you." 

Mackenzie  smiled  grimly,  and  said, 
"Sheila,  it  is  nonsense  you  will  talk." 

At  this  moment  Sheila  turned  round 
and  said,  "Oh,  we  have  forgotten  poor 
Mairi.  Mairi,  why  did  you  not  leave  the 
fish  for  Duncan  ?  They  are  too  heavy 
for  you.  I  will  carry  them  to  the  house  ?" 

But  Lavender  sprang  forward,  and  in- 
sisted on  taking  possession  of  the  thick 
cord  with  its  considerable  weight  of 
lythe. 

"  This  is  my  cousin  Mairi,"  said  Sheila ; 
and  forthwith  the  young,  fair-faced,  tim- 
id-eyed girl  shook  hands  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  said,  just  as  if  she  had  been 
watching  Sheila,  "And  are  you  ferry 
well,  sir?" 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the 
house  Lavender  walked  by  the  side  of 
Sheila ;  and  as  the  string  of  lythe  had 
formed  the  introduction  to  their  talk,  it 
ran  pretty  much  upon  natural  history. 
In  about  five  minutes  she  had  told  him 
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more  about  sea-birds  and  fish  than  ever 
he  knew  in  his  life  ;  and  she  wound  up 
this  information  by  offering  to  take  him 
out  on  the  following  morning,  that  he 
might  himself  catch  some  lythe. 

"But  I  am  a  wretchedly  bad  fisher- 
man, Miss  Mackenzie,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
some  years  since  I  tried  to  throw  a  fly." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  need  for  good  fishing 
when  you  catch  lythe,"  she  said  earn- 
estly. "  You  will  see  Mr.  Ingram  catch 
them.  It  is  only  a  big  white  fly  you  will 
need,  and  a  long  line,  and  when  the  fish 
takes  the  fly,  down  he  goes  —  a  great 
depth.  Then  when  you  have  got  him 
and  he  is  killed,  you  must  cut  the  sides, 
as  you  see  that  is  done,  and  string  him 
to  a  rope  and  trail  him  behind  the  boat 
all  the  way  home.  If  you  do  not  do 
that,  it  iss  no  use  at  all  to  eat.  But  if 
you  like  the  salmon-fishing,  my  papa 
will  teach  you  that.  There  is  no  one," 
she  added  proudly,  "can  catch  salmon 
like  my  papa — not  even  Duncan — and 
the  gentlemen  who  come  in  the  autumn 
to  Stornoway,  they  are  quite  surprised 
when  my  papa  goes  to  fish  with  them." 

"I  suppose  he  is  a  good  shot  too," 
said  the  young  man,  amused  to  notice 
the  proud  way  in  which  the  girl  spoke 
of  her  father. 

"  Oh,  he  can  shoot  anything.  He  will 
shoot  a  seal  if  he  comes  up  but  for  one 
moment  above  the  water;  and  all  the 
birds  —  he  will  get  you  all  the  birds  if 
you  will  wish  to  take  any  away  with 
you.  We  have  no  deer  on  the  island — 
it  is  too  small  for  that — but  in  the  Lewis 
and  in  Harris  there  are  many,  many 
thousands  of  deer,  and  my  papa  has 
many  invitations  when  the  gentlemen 
come  up  in  the  autumn ;  and  if  you  look 
in  the  game-book  of  the  lodges,  you  will 
see  there  is  not  any  one  who  has  shot 
so  many  deer  as  my  papa — not  any  one 
whatever." 

At  length  they  reached  the  building  of 
dark  and  rude  stone-work,  with  its  red 
coping,  its  spacious  porch  and  its  small 
enclosure  of  garden  in  front.  Lavender 
praised  the  flowers  in  this  enclosure  :  he 
guessed  they  were  Sheila's  particular 
care ;  but  in  truth  there  was  nothing  rare 
or  delicate  among  the  plants  growing  in 


this  exposed  situation.  There  were  a 
few  clusters  of  large  yellow  pansies,  a 
calceolaria  or  two,  plenty  of  wallflower, 
some  clove-pinks,  and  an  abundance 
of  sweet-william  in  all  manner  of  colors. 
But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  small  gai  len 
was  a  magnificent  tree -fuchsia  which 
grew  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows,  and 
was  covered  with  deep  rose-red  flowers 
set  amid  its  small  and  deep-green  leaves. 
For  the  rest,  a  bit  of  honeysuckle  was 
trained  up  one  side  of  the  porch,  and  at 
the  small  wooden  gate  there  were  two 
bushes  of  sweetbrier  that  filled  the  warm 
air  with  fragrance. 

Just  before  entering  the  house  the  two 
strangers  turned  to  have  a  look  at  the 
spacious  landscape  lying  all  around  in 
the  perfect  calm  of  a  summer  day.  And 
lo  !  before  them  there  was  but  a  blinding 
mass  of  white  that  glared  upon  their 
eyes,  and  caused  them  to  see  the  far  sea 
and  the  shores  and  the  hills  as  but  faint 
shadows  appearing  through  a  silvery 
haze.  A  thin  fleece  of  cloud  lay  across 
the  sun,  but  the  light  was  nevertheless 
so  intense  that  the  objects  near  at  hand 
— a  disused  boat  lying  bottom  upward, 
an  immense  anchor  of  foreign  make, 
and  some  such  things — seemed  to  be  as 
black  as  night  as  they  lay  on  the  warm 
road.  But  when  the  eye  got  beyond  the 
house  and  the  garden,  and  the  rough 
hillside  leading  down  to  Loch  Roag,  all 
the  world  appeared  to  be  a  blaze  of  calm, 
silent  and  luminous  heat.  Suainabhal 
and  its  brother  mountains  were  only  as 
clouds  in  the  south.  Along  the  western 
horizon  the  portion  of  the  Atlantic  that 
could  be  seen  lay  like  a  silent  lake  under 
a  white  sky.  To  get  any  touch  of  color, 
they  had  to  turn  eastward,  and  there  the 
sunlight  faintly  fell  on  the  green  shores 
of  Borva,  on  the  narrows  of  Loch  Roag, 
and  the  loose  red  sail  of  a  solitary  smack 
that  was  slowly  coming  round  a  head- 
land. They  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
long  oars.  A  pale  line  of  shadow  lay 
in  the  wake  of  the  boat,  but  otherwise 
the  black  hull  and  the  red  sail  seemed 
to  be  coming  through  a  plain  of  molten 
silver.  When  the  young  men  turned  to 
go  into  the  house  the  hall  seemed  a  cav- 
ern of  impenetrable  darkness,  and  there 
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was  a  flush  of  crimson  light  dancing  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

When  Ingram  had  had  his  room  point- 
ed out,  Lavender  followed  him  into  it 
and  shut  the  door. 

"By  Jove,  Ingram,"  he  said,  with  a 
singular  light  of  enthusiasm  on  his  hand- 
some face,  "  what  a  beautiful  voice  that 
girl  has  !  I  have  never  heard  anything 
so  soft  and  musical  in  all  my  life ;  and 
then  when  she  smiles  what  perfect  teeth 
she  has !  And  then,  you  know,  there  is 
an  appearance,  a  style,  a  grace  about 
her  figure —  But,  I  say,  do  you  serious- 
ly mean  to  tell  me  you  are  not  in  love 
with  her  ?' ' 

"Of  course  I  am  not,"  said  the  other 
impatiently,  as  he  was  busily  engaged 
with  his  portmanteau. 

"  Then  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  in- 
formation," said  the  younger  man,  with 
an  air  of  profound  shrewdness  :  "she  is 
in  love  with  you." 

Ingram  rose  with  some  little  touch  of 
vexation  on  his  face :  "  Look  here,  Lav- 
ender: I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  seri- 
ously. I  wish  you  wouldn't  fancy  that 
every  one  is  in  that  condition  of  simmer- 
ing love-making  you  delight  in.  You 
never  were  in  love,  I  believe — I  doubt 
whether  you  ever  will  be — but  you  are 
always  fancying  yourself  in  love,  and 
writing  very  pretty  verses  about  it,  and 
painting  very  pretty  heads.  I  like  the 
verses  and  the  paintings  well  enough, 
however  they  are  come  by ;  but  don't 
mislead  yourself  into  believing  that  you 
know  anything  whatever  of  a  real  and 
serious  passion  by  having  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  imaginative  and  semi-poet- 
ical dreams.  It  is  a  much  more  serious 
thing  than  that,  mind  you,  when  it  comes 
to  a  man.  And,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
attribute  any  of  that  sort  of  sentimental 
make-believe  to  either  Sheila  Mackenzie 
or  myself.  We  are  not  romantic  folks. 
We  have  no  imaginative  gifts  whatever, 
but  we  are  very  glad,  you  know,  to  be 
attentive  and  grateful  to  those  who  have. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  think  it  quite  fair — " 

"  Let  us  suppose  I  am  lectured  enough  " 
said  the  other,  somewhat  stiffly.  "  I  sup- 
pose I  am  as  good  a  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  woman  as  most  other  men, 


although  I  am  no  great  student,  and 
have  no  hard  and  dried  rules  of  phi- 
losophy at  my  fingers'  ends.  Perhaps, 
however,  one  may  learn  more  by  mix- 
ing with  other  people  and  going  out  into 
the  world  than  by  sitting  in  a  room  with 
a  dozen  of  books,  and  persuading  one's 
self  that  men  and  women  are  to  be 
studied  in  that  fashion." 

"Go  away,  you  stupid  boy,  and  un- 
pack your  portmanteau,  and  don't  quar- 
rel with  me,"  said  Ingram,  putting  out 
on  the  table  some  things  he  had  brought 
for  Sheila ;  "  and  if  you  are  friendly  with 
Sheila  and  treat  her  like  a  human  being, 
instead  of  trying  to  put  a  lot  of  romance 
and  sentiment  about  her,  she  will  teach 
you  more  than  you  could  learn  in  a  hun- 
dred drawing-rooms  in  a  thousand  years." 


CHAPTER  III. 
THERE  WAS   A   KING  IN  THULE. 

HE  never  took  that  advice.  He  had 
already  transformed  Sheila  into  a  hero- 
ine during  the  half  hour  of  their  stroll 
from  the  beach  and  around  the  house. 
Not  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight,  or  anything  even  approaching  to 
that.  He  merely  made  her  the  central 
figure  of  a  little  speculative  romance,  as 
he  had  made  many  another  woman  be- 
fore. Of  course,  in  these  little  fanciful 
dramas,  written  along  the  sky-line,  as  it 
were,  of  his  life,  he  invariably  pictured 
himself  as  the  fitting  companion  of  the 
fair  creature  he  saw  there.  Who  but  him- 
self could  understand  the  sentiment  of 
her  eyes,  and  teach  her  little  love-ways, 
and  express  unbounded  admiration  of 
her  ?  More  than  one  practical  young 
woman,  indeed,  in  certain  circles  of 
London  society,  had  been  informed  by 
her  friends  that  Mr.  Lavender  was 
dreadfully  in  love  with  her ;  and  had 
been  much  surprised,  after  this  confirma- 
tion of  her  suspicions,  that  he  sought  no 
means  of  bringing  the  affair  to  a  reason- 
able and  sensible  issue.  He  did  not 
even  amuse  himself  by  flirting  with  her, 
as  men  would  willingly  do  who  could 
not  be  charged  with  any  serious  purpose 
whatever.  His  devotion  was  more  mys- 
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terious  and  remote.  A  rumor  would  get 
about  that  Mr.  Lavender  had  finished 
another  of  those  charming  heads  in  pas- 
tel, which,  at  a  distance,  reminded  one 
of  Greuze,  and  that  Lady  So-and-so, 
who  had  bought  it  forthwith,  had  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  image  of  this 
young  lady  who  was  partly  puzzled  and 
partly  vexed  by  the  incomprehensible 
conduct  of  her  reputed  admirer.  It  was 
the  fashion,  in  these  social  circles,  to 
buy  those  heads  of  Lavender  when  he 
chose  to  paint  them.  He  had  achieved 
a  great  reputation  by  them.  The  good 
people  liked  to  have  a  genius  in  their 
own  set  whom  they  had  discovered,  and 
who  was  only  to  be  appreciated  by  per- 
sons of  exceptional  taste  and  penetra- 
tion. Lavender,  the  uninitiated  were 
assured,  was  a  most  cultivated  and  bril- 
liant young  man.  He  had  composed 
some  charming  songs.  He  had  written, 
from  time  to  time,  some  quite  delightful 
little  poems,  over  which  fair  eyes  had 
grown  full  and  liquid.  Who  had  not 
heard  of  the  face  that  he  painted  for  a 
certain  young  lady  whom  every  one  ex- 
pected him  to  marry  ? 

The  young  man  escaped  a  great  deal 
of  the  ordinary  consequences  of  this 
petting,  but  not  all.  He  was  at  bottom 
really  true-hearted,  frank  and  generous 
— generous  even  to  an  extreme — but  he 
had  acquired  a  habit  of  producing  strik- 
ing impressions  which  dogged  and  per- 
verted his  every  action  and  speech.  He 
disliked  losing  a  few  shilling  at  billiards, 
but  he  did  not  mind  losing  a  few  pounds : 
the  latter  was  good  for  a  story.  Had  he 
possessed  any  money  to  invest  in  shares, 
he  would  have  been  irritated  by  small 
rises  or  small  falls ;  but  he  would  have 
been  vain  of  a  big  rise,  and  he  would 
have  regarded  a  big  fall  with  equanim- 
ity, as  placing  him  in  a  dramatic  light. 
The  exaggerations  produced  by  this  hab- 
it of  his  fostered  strange  delusions  in  the 
minds  of  people  who  did  not  know  him 
very  well :  and  sometimes  the  practical 
results,  in  the  way  of  expected  charities 
or  what  not,  amazed  him.  He  could 
not  understand  why  people  should  have 
made  such  mistakes,  and  resented  them 
as  an  injustice. 


And  as  they  sat  at  dinner  on  this 
still,  brilliant  evening  in  summer,  it  was 
Sheila's  turn  to  be  clothed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  romance.  Her  father,  with 
his  great  gray  beard  and  heavy  brow, 
became  the  King  of  Thule,  living  in 
this  solitary  house  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  having  memories  of  a  dead  sweet- 
heart. His  daughter,  the  princess,  had 
the  glamour  of  a  thousand  legends  dwell- 
ing in  her  beautiful  eyes ;  and  when  she 
walked  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  were  now  getting  yellow  under  the 
sunset,  what  strange  and  unutterable 
thoughts  must  appear  in  the  wonder  of 
her  face !  He  remembered  no  more 
how  he  had  pulled  to  pieces  Ingram's 
praises  of  Sheila.  What  had  become 
of  the  "  ordinary  young  lady,  who  would 
be  a  little  interesting,  if  a  little  stupid, 
before  marriage,  and  after  marriage  sink 
into  the  dull,  domestic  hind"  ?  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Sheila  often  sat 
silent  for  a  considerable  time,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  father's  face  when  he 
spoke,  or  turning  to  look  at  some  other 
speaker.  Had  Lavender  now  been  ask- 
ed if  this  silence  had  not  a  trifle  of  dull- 
ness in  it,  he  would  have  replied  by  ask- 
ing if  there  were  dullness  in  the  stillness 
and  the  silence  of  the  sea.  He  grew  to 
regard  her  calm  and  thoughtful  look  as 
a  sort  of  spell ;  and  if  you  had  asked 
him  what  Sheila  was  like,  he  would  have 
answered  by  saying  that  there  was  moon- 
light in  her  face. 

The  room,  too,  in  which  this  mystic 
princess  sat  was  strange  and  wonderful. 
There  were  no  doors  visible,  for  the  four 
walls  were  throughout  covered  by  a  pa- 
per of  foreign  manufacture,  represent- 
ing spacious  Tyrolese  landscapes  and  in- 
cidents of  the  chase.  When  Lavender 
had  first  entered  this  chamber  his  eye 
had  been  shocked  by  these  coarse  and 
prominent  pictures — by  the  green  rivers, 
the  blue  lakes  and  the  snow-peaks  that 
rose  above  certain  ruddy  chalets.  Here 
a  chamois  was  stumbling  down  a  ravine, 
and  there  an  operatic  peasant,  some 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  actual  length,  was 
pointing  a  gun.  The  large  figures,  the 
coarse  colors,  the  impossible  scenes — all 
this  looked,  at  first  sight,  to  be  in  the 
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worst  possible  taste  ;  and  Lavender  was 
convinced  that  Sheila  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  introduction  of  this  abominable 
decoration .  But  somehow,  when  he  turn- 
ed to  the  line  of  ocean  that  was  visible 
from  the  window,  to  the  lonely  shores  of 
the  island  and  the  monotony  of  colors 
showing  in  the  still  picture  without,  he 
began  to  fancy  that  there  might  be  a 
craving  up  in  these  latitudes  for  some 
presentation,  however  rude  and  glaring, 
of  the  richer  and  more  variegated  life  of 
the  South.  The  figures  and  mountains 
on  the  walls  became  less  prominent.  He 
saw  no  incongruity  in  a  whole  chalet 
giving  way,  and  allowing  Duncan,  who 
waited  at  table,  to  bring  forth  from  this 
aperture  to  the  kitchen  a  steaming  dish 
of  salmon,  while  he  spoke  some  words 
in  Gaelic  to  the  servants  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tube.  He  even  forgot  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  little  Mairi, 
with  whom  he  had  shaken  hands  a  little 
while  before,  coming  round  the  table  with 
potatoes.  He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  shake 
hands  with  servant-maids,  but  was  not 
this  fair-haired,  wistful-eyed  girl  some 
relative,  friend  or  companion  of  Shiela's  ? 
and  had  he  not  already  begun  to  lose  all 
perception  of  the  incongruous  or  the  ab- 
surd in  the  strange  pervading  charm  with 
which  Sheila's  presence  filled  the  place  ? 

He  suddenly  found  Mackenzie's  deep- 
set  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  became 
aware  that  the  old  man  had  been  myste- 
riously announcing  to  Ingram  that  there 
were  more  political  movements  abroad 
than  people  fancied.  Sheila  sat  still  and 
listened  to  her  father  as  he  expounded 
these  things,  and  showed  that,  although 
at  a  distance,  he  could  perceive  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Was  it  not  incumbent, 
moreover,  on  a  man  who  had  to  look 
after  a  number  of  poor  and  simple  folks, 
that  he  should  be  on  the  alert  ? 

"  It  iss  not  bekass  you  will  live  in  Lon- 
don you  will  know  everything,"  said  the 
King  of  Borva,  with  a  certain  significance 
in  his  tone.  "There  iss  many  things  a 
man  does  not  see  at  his  feet  that  another 
man  will  see  who  is  a  good  way  off.  The 
International,  now — " 

He  glanced  furtively  at  Lavender. 

" — 1  hef  been  told  there  will  be  agents 


going  out  every  day  to  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  other  countries,  and  they 
will  hef  plenty  of  money  to  live  like 
gentlemen,  and  get  among  the  poor  peo- 
ple, and  fill  their  minds  with  foolish  non- 
sense about  a  revolution.  Oh  yes,  I  hear 
about  it  all,  and  there  iss  many  members 
of  Parliament  in  it ;  and  it  iss  every  day 
they  will  get  farther  and  farther,  all  work- 
ing hard,  though  no  one  sees  them  who 
does  not  understand  to  be  on  the  watch." 

Here  again  the  young  man  received 
a  quiet,  scrutinizing  glance ;  and  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  him,  to  his  infinite  aston- 
ishment, that  Mackenzie  half  suspected 
him  of  being  an  emissary  of  the  Interna- 
tional. In  the  case  of  any  other  man  he 
would  have  laughed  and  paid  no  heed, 
but  how  could  he  permit  Sheila's  father 
to  regard  him  with  any  such  suspicion  ? 

"Don't  you  think,  sir,"  he  said  boldly, 
"  that  those  Internationalists  are  a  lot  of 
incorrigible  idiots  ?" 

As  if  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and 
motives  were  to  be  deceived  by  such  a 
protest !  Mackenzie  regarded  him  with 
increased  suspicion,  although  he  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
watching  the  young  man  from  time  to 
time.  Lavender  saw  all  the  favor  he 
had  won  during  the  day  disappearing, 
and  moodily  wondered  when  he  should 
have  a  chance  of  explanation. 

After  dinner  they  went  outside  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  garden,  and 
the  men  lit  their  cigars.  It  .was  a  cool 
and  pleasant  evening.  The  sun  had 
gone  down  in  red  fire  behind  the  At- 
lantic, and  there  was  still  left  a  rich  glow 
of  crimson  in  the  west,  while  overhead, 
in  the  pale  yellow  of  the  sky,  some  filmy 
clouds  of  rose-color  lay  motionless.  How 
calm  was  the  sea  out  there,  and  the  whiter 
stretch  of  water  coming  into  Loch  Roag ! 
The  cool  air  of  the  twilight  was  scented 
with  sweetbrier.  The  wash  of  the  ripples 
along  the  coast  could  be  heard  in  the 
stillness.  It  was  a  time  for  lovers  to  sit 
by  the  sea,  careless  of  the  future  or  the 
past. 

But  why  would  this  old  man  keep 
prating  of  his  political  prophecies  ? 
Lavender  asked  of  himself.  Sheila  had 
spoken  scarcely  a  word  all  the  evening ; 
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and  of  what  interest  could  it  be  to  her 
to  listen  to  theories  of  revolution  and 
the  dangers  besetting  our  hot-headed 
youth  ?  She  merely  stood  by  the  side 
of  her  father,  with  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
she  paid  particular  attention  whenever 
Ingram  spoke ;  and  he  wondered  whether 
she  perceived  that  Ingram  was  partly 
humoring  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  pleasing  himself  with  a  series 
of  monologues,  interrupted  only  by  his 
cigar. 

"That  is  true  enough,  Mr.  Mackenzie," 
Ingram  would  say,  lying  back  with  his 
two  hands  clasped  round  his  knee,  as 
usual :  "you've  got  to  be  careful  of  the 
opinions  that  are  spread  abroad,  even 
in  Borva,  where  not  much  danger  is  to 
be  expected.  But  I  don't  suppose  our 
young  men  are  more  destructive  in  their 
notions  than  young  men  always  have 
been.  You  know  every  young  fellow 
starts  in  life  by  knocking  down  all  the 
beliefs  he  finds  before  him,  and  then  he 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  in  setting  them 
up  again.  It  is  only  after  some  years 
he  gets  to  know  that  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  lies  in  the  old  commonplaces 
he  once  despised.  He  finds  that  the  old 
familiar  ways  are  the  best,  and  he  sinks 
into  being  a  commonplace  person,  with 
much  satisfaction  to  himself.  My  friend 
Lavender,  now,  is  continually  charging 
me  with  being  commonplace.  I  admit 
the  charge.  I  have  drifted  back  into  all 
the  old  ways  and  beliefs — about  religion 
and  marriage  and  patriotism,  and  what 
not — that  ten  years  ago  I  should  have 
treated  with  ridicule." 

"Suppose  the  process  continues  ?"  sug- 
gested Lavender,  with  some  evidence  of 
pique. 

"Suppose  it  does,"  continued  Ingram 
carelessly.  "  Ten  years  hence  I  may  be 
proud  to  become  a  vestryman,  and  have 
the  most  anxious  care  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rates.  I  shall  be  looking 
after  the  drainage  of  houses  and  the 
treatment  of  paupers  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Sunday  schools —  But  all  this 
is  an  invasion  of  your  province,  Sheila," 
he  suddenly  added,  looking  up  to  her. 

The  girl  laughed,  and  said,  "  Then  I 


have  been  commonplace  from  the  begin- 
ning?" 

Ingram  was  about  to  make  all  manner 
of  protests  and  apologies,  when  Macken- 
zie said,  "  Sheila,  it  wass  time  you  will  go 
in-doors,  if  you  have  nothing  about  your 
head.  Go  in  and  sing  a  song  to  us,  and 
we  will  listen  to  you  ;  and  not  a  sad  song, 
but  a  good  merry  song.  These  teffles  of 
the  fishermen,  it  iss  always*,  drownings 
they  will  sing  about  from  the  morning 
till  the  night." 

Was  Sheila  about  to  sing  in  this  clear, 
strange  twilight,  while  they  sat  there  and 
watched  the  yellow  moon  come  up  be- 
hind the  southern  hills  ?  Lavender  had 
heard  so  much  of  her  singing  of  those 
fishermen's  ballads  that  he  could  think 
of  nothing  more  to  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  this  wonderful  night.  But  he 
was  disappointed.  The  girl  put  her  hand 
on  her  father's  head,  and  reminded  him 
that  she  had  had  her  big  greyhound  Bras 
imprisoned  all  the  afternoon,  that  she 
had  to  go  down  to  Borvabost  with  a  mes- 
sage for  some  people  who  were  leaving 
by  the  boat  in  the  morning,  and  would 
the  gentlemen  therefore  excus.e  her  not 
singing  to  them  for  this  one  evening  ? 

"But  you  cannot  go  away  down  to 
Borvabost  by  yourself,  Sheila,"  said  In- 
gram. "  It  will  be  dark  before  you  re- 
turn." 

"  It  will  not  be  darker  than  this  all  the 
night  through,"  said  the  girl. 

"But  I  hope  you  will  let  us  go  with 
you,"  said  Lavender,  rather  anxiously, 
and  she  assented  with  a  gracious  smile, 
and  went  to  fetch  the  great  deerhound 
that  was  her  constant  companion. 

And  lo !  he  found  himself  walking  with 
a  princess  in  this  wonder-land  through 
that  magic  twilight  that  prevails  in  north- 
ern latitudes.  Mackenzie  and  Ingram 
had  gone  on  in  front.  The  large  deer- 
hound,  after  regarding  him  attentively, 
had  gone  to  its  mistress's  side,  and  re- 
mained closely  there.  Lavender  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears  that  the  girl  was 
talking  to  him  lightly  and  frankly,  as 
though  she  had  known  him  for  years, 
and  was  telling  him  of  all  her  troubles 
with  the  folks  at  Borvabost,  and  of  those 
poor  people  whom  she  was  now  going  to 
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see.  No  sooner  did  he  understand  that 
they  were  emigrants,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  Glasgow  before  leaving  finally 
for  America,  than  in  quite  an  honest  and 
enthusiastic  fashion  he  began  to  bewail 
the  sad  fate  of  such  poor  wretches  as 
have  to  forsake  their  native  land,  and  to 
accuse  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  of 
every  act  of  selfishness,  and  to  charge 
the  government  with  a  shameful  indif- 
ference. But  Sheila  brought  him  up  sud- 
denly. In  the  gentlest  fashion  she  told 
him  what  she  knew  of  these  poor  people, 
and  how  emigration  affected  them,  and 
so  forth,  until  he  was  ready  to  curse  the 
hour  in  which  he  had  blundered  into 
taking  a  side  on  a  question  about  which 
he  cared  nothing  and  knew  less. 

"But  some  other  time,"  continued 
Sheila,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  we  do  here, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  great  many  letters 


mid  I 


1  have  from  friends  of  mine  who  have 


gone  to  Greenock  and  to  New  York  and 
Canada.  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  bad  for  the 
old  people  :  they  never  get  reconciled  to 
the  change — never ;  but  it  is  very  good 
for  the  young  people,  and  they  are  glad 
of  it,  and  are  much  better  off  than  they 
were  here.  You  will  see  how  proud  they 
are  of  the  better  clothes  they  have,  and 
of  good  food,  and  of  money  to  put  in  the 
bank ;  and  how  could  they  get  that  in 
the  Highlands,  where  the  land  is  so  poor 
that  a  small  piece  is  of  no  use,  and  they 
have  not  money  to  rent  the  large  sheep- 
farms  ?  It  is  very  bad  to  have  people  go 
away — it  is  very  hard  on  many  of  them — 
but  what  can  they  do  ?  The  piece  of 
ground  that  was  very  good  for  the  one 
family,  that  is  expected  to  keep  the 
daughters  when  they  marry,  and  the 
sons  when  they  marry,  and  then  there 
are  five  or  six  families  to  live  on  it.  And 
hard  work — that  will  not  do  much  with 
very  bad  land  and  the  bad  weather  we 
have  here.  The  people  get  downheart- 
ed when  they  have  their  crops  spoiled 
by  the  long  rain,  and  they  cannot  get 
their  peats  dried ;  and  very  often  the 
fishing  turns  out  bad,  and  they  have  no 
money  at  all  to  carry  on  the  farm.  But 
now  you  will  see  Borvabost." 

Lavender  had  to  confess  that  this  won- 
derful princess  would  persist  in  talking 


in  a  very  matter-of-fact  way.  All  the 
afternoon,  while  he  was  weaving  a  lumi- 
nous web  of  imagination  around  her,  she 
was  continually  cutting  it  asunder,  and 
stepping  forth  as  an  authority  on  the 
growing  of  some  wretched  plants  or  the 
means  by  which  rain  was  to  be  excluded 
from  window-sills.  And  now,  in  this 
strange  twilight,  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  singing  of  the  cruelties  of  the  sea 
or  listening  to  half-forgotten  legends  of 
mermaids,  she  was  engaged  with  the 
petty  fortunes  of  men  and  girls  who 
were  pleased  to  find  themselves  prosper- 
ing in  the  Glasgow  police-force  or  edu- 
cating themselves  in  a  milliner's  shop  in 
Edinburgh.  She  did  not  appear  con- 
scious that  she  was  a  princess.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  to  have  no  consciousness  of 
herself  at  all,  and  was  altogether  occu- 
pied in  giving  him  information  about 
practical  subjects  in  which  he  professed 
a  profound  interest  he  certainly  did  not 
feel. 

But  even  Sheila,  when  they  had  reach- 
ed the  loftiest  part  of  their  route,  and 
could  see  beneath  them  the  island  and 
the  water  surrounding  it,  was  struck  by 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  twilight; 
and  as  for  her  companion,  he  remem- 
bered it  many  a  time  thereafter  as  if  it 
were  a  dream  of  the  sea.  Before  them 
lay  the  Atlantic — a  pale  line  of  blue, 
still,  silent  and  remote.  Overhead,  the 
sky  was  of  a  clear,  pale  gold,  with  heavy 
masses  of  violet  cloud  stretched  across 
from  north  to  south,  and  thickening  as 
they  got  near  to  the  horizon.  Down  at 
their  feet,  near  the  shore,  a  dusky  line 
of  huts  and  houses  was  scarcely  visible 
and  over  these  lay  a  pale  blue  film  of 
peat-smoke  that  did  not  move  in  the 
still  air.  Then  they  saw  the  bay  into 
which  the  White  Water  runs,  and  they 
could  trace  the  yellow  glimmer  of  the 
river  stretching  into  the  island  through 
a  level  valley  of  bog  and  morass.  Far 
away,  toward  the  east,  lay  the  bulk  of 
the  island — dark  green  undulations  of 
moorland  and  pasture ;  and  there,  in  the 
darkness,  the  gable  of  one  white  house 
had  caught  the  clear  light  of  the  sky, 
and  was  gleaming  westward  like  a  star. 
But  all  this  was  as  nothing  to  the  glory 
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that  began  to  shine  in  the  south-east, 
where  the  sky  was  of  a  pale  violet  over 
the  peaks  of  Mealasabhal  and  Suaina- 
bhal.  There,  into  the  beautiful  dome, 
rose  the  golden  crescent  of  the  moon, 
warm  in  color,  as  though  it  still  retained 
the  last  rays  of  the  sunset.  A  line  of 
quivering  gold  fell  across  Loch  Roag, 
and  touched  the  black  hull  and  spars  of 
the  boat  in  which  Sheila  had  been  sail- 
ing in  the  morning.  That  bay  down 
there,  with  its  white  sands  and  massive 
rocks,  its  still  expanse  of  water,  and  its 
background  of  mountain  -  peaks  palely 
colored  by  the  yellow  moonlight,  seem- 
ed really  a  home  for  a  magic  princess 
who  was  shut  off  from  all  the  world. 
But  here,  in  front  of  them,  was  another 
sort  of  sea  and  another  sort  of  life — a 
small  fishing  -  village  hidden  under  a 
cloud  of  pale  peat-smoke,  and  fronting 
the  great  waters  of  the  Atlantic  itself, 
which  lay  under  a  gloom  of  violet  clouds. 

"Now,"  said  Sheila  with  a  smile,  "we 
have  not  always  weather  as  good  as  this 
in  the  island.  Will  you  not  sit  on  the 
bench  over  there  with  Mr.  Ingram,  and 
wait  until  my  papa  and  I  come  up  from 
the  village  again  ?" 

"  May  not  I  go  down  with  you  ?" 

"  No.  The  dogs  would  learn  you  were 
a  stranger,  and  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  there  will  be  many  of 
the  poor  people  asleep." 

So  Sheila  had  her  way ;  and  she  and 
her  father  went  down  the  hillside  into 
the  gloom  of  the  village,  while  Lavender 
went  to  join  his  friend  Ingram,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  wooden  bench,  silently 
smoking  a  clay  pipe. 

"  Well,  I  have  never  seen  the  like  of 
this,"  said  Lavender  in  his  impetuous 
way :  "  it  is  worth  going  a  thousand  miles 
to  see.  Such  colors  and  such  clearness ! 
and  then  the  splendid  outlines  of  those 
mountains,  and  the  grand  sweep  of  this 
loch  !  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  drives 
me  to  despair,  and  might  make  one  vow 
never  to  touch  a  brush  again.  And 
Sheila  says  it  will  be  like  this  all  the 
night  through." 

He  was  unaware  that  he  had  spoken 
of  her  in  a  very  familiar  way,  but  In- 
gram noticed  it. 


"Ingram,"  he  said  suddenly,  "thati* 
the  first  girl  I  have  ever  seen  whom  I 
should  like  to  marry." 

"Stuff!" 

"  But  it  is  true.  I  have  never  seen  a  ny 
one  like  her — so  handsome,  so  gentle, 
and  yet  so  very  frank  in  setting  you  right. 
And  then  she  is  so  sensible,  you  know, 
and  not  too  proud  to  have  much  interest 
in  all  sorts  of  common  affairs — " 

There  was  a  smile  in  Ingram's  face, 
and  his  companion  stopped  in  some 
vexation :  "  You  are  not  a  very  sympa- 
thetic confidant." 

"Because  I  know  the  story  of  old. 
You  have  told  it  me  about  twenty  wo- 
men, and  it  is  always  the  same.  I  tell 
you,  you  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  Sheila  Mackenzie  yet :  perhaps  you 
never  may.  I  suppose  you  will  make  a 
heroine  of  her,  and  fall  in  love  with  her 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  go  back  to  Lon- 
don and  get  cured  by  listening  to  the 
witticisms  of  Mrs.  Lorraine." 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you. 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  you  will  love  a 
woman  for  what  she  is,  not  for  what  you 
fancy  her  to  be ;  but  that  is  a  piece  of 
good-fortune  that  seldom  occurs  to  a 
youth  of  your  age.  To  marry  in  a 
dream,  and  wake  up  six  months  after- 
ward—  that  is  the  fate  of  ingenuous 
twenty-three.  But  don't  you  let  Mac- 
kenzie hear  you  talk  of  marrying  Sheila, 
or  he'll  have  some  of  his  fishermen  throw 
you  into  Loch  Roag." 

"  There,  now,  that  is  one  point  I  can't 
understand  about  her,"  said  Lavender 
eagerly.  "  How  can  a  girl  of  her  shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense  have  such  a  belief 
in  that  humbugging  old  idiot  of  a  father 
of  hers,  who  fancies  me  a  political  emis- 
sary, and  plays  small  tricks  to  look  like 
diplomacy  ?  It  is  always  '  My  papa  can 
do  this,'  and  '  My  papa  can  do  that,'  and 
'  There  is  no  one  at  all  like  my  papa.' 
And  she  is  continually  fondling  him,  and 
giving  little  demonstrations  of  affection, 
of  which  he  takes  no  more  notice  than 
if  he  were  an  Arctic  bear." 

Ingram  looked  up  with  some  surprise 
in  his  face.  "You  don't  mean  to  say, 
Lavender,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  you 
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we   already  jealous  of  the  girl's  own 
fathei  ?" 

He  could  not  answer,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment Sheila,  her  father  and  the  big  grey- 
hound came  up  the  hill.  And  again  it 
was  Lavender's  good  fortune  to  walk 
with  Sheila  across  the  moorland  path 
they  had  traversed  some  little  time  be- 
fore. And  now  the  moon  was  still  high- 
er in  the  heavens,  and  the  yellow  lane 
of  light  that  crossed  the  violet  waters  of 
loch  Roag  quivered  in  a  deeper  gold. 
The  night-air  was  scented  with  the  Dutch 
clover  growing  down  by  the  shore.  They 
could  hear  the  curlew  whistling  and  the 


plover  calling  amid  that  monotonous 
plash  of  the  waves  that  murmured  all 
around  the  coast.  When  they  returned 
to  the  house  the  darker  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  purple  clouds  of  the 
west  were  shut  out  from  sight,  and  be- 
fore them  there  was  only  the  liquid  plain 
of  Loch  Roag,  with  its  pathway  of  yel- 
low fire,  and  far  away  on  the  other  side 
the  shoulders  and  peaks  of  the  southern 
mountains,  that  had  grown  gray  and 
clear  and  sharp  hi  the  beautiful  twilight. 
And  this  was  Sheila's  home. 


PART    II. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
ROMANCE-TIME. 

T^ARLY  morning  at  Borva,  fresh, 
J— '  luminous  and  rare  ;  the  mountains 
in  the  south  grown  pale  and  cloud-like 
under  a  sapphire  sky ;  the  sea  ruffled 
into  a  darker  blue  by  a  light  breeze  from 
the  west :  and  the  sunlight  lying  hot  on 
the  red  gravel  and  white  shells  around 
Mackenzie's  house.  There  is  an  odor 
of  sweetbrier  about,  hovering  in  the 
warm,  still  air,  except  at  such  times  as 
the  breeze  freshens  a  bit,  and  brings 
round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  the  cold, 
strange  scent  of  the  rocks  and  the  sea 
beyond. 

And  on  this  fresh  and  pleasant  morn- 
ing Sheila  sat  in  the  big  garden-seat  in 
front  of  the  house,  talking  to  the  stranger 
to  whom  she  had  been  introduced  the 

•  i*    ^  - 

day  before.  He  was  no  more  a  stranger, 
however,  to  all  appearance,  for  what 
could  be  more  frank  and  friendly  than 
their  conversation,  or  more  bright  and 
winning  than  the  smile  with  which  she 
frequently  turned  to  speak  or  to  listen  ? 
Of  course  this  stranger  could  not  be  her 
friend  as  Mr.  Ingram  was — that  was  im- 
possible. But  he  talked  a  great  deal 
more  than  Mr.  Ingram^and  was  appar- 
ently more  anxious  to  please  and  be 
pleased ;  and  indeed  was  altogether  very 
winning  and  courteous  and  pleasant  in 
his  ways.  Beyond  this  vague  impres- 
sion. Sheila  ventured  upon  no  further 
comparison  between  the  two  men.  If 
her  older  friend  had  been  down,  she 
would  doubtless  have  preferred  talking 
to  him  about  all  that  had  happened  in 
the  island  since  his  last  visit ;  but  here 
was  this  newer  friend  thrown,  as  it  were, 
upon  her  hospitality,  and  eager,  with  a 
most  respectful  and  yet  simple  and  friend- 
ly interest,  to  be  taught  all  that  Ingram 
already  knew.  Was  he  not,  too,  in  mere 
appearance  like  one  of  the  princes  she 
had  read  of  in  many  an  ancient  ballad 
—tall  and  handsome  and  yellow-haired, 


fit  to  have  come  sailing  over  the  sea,  with 
a  dozen  merry  comrades,  to  carry  off 
some  sea-king's  daughter  to  be  his  bride  ? 
Sheila  began  to  regret  that  the  young 
man  knew  so  little  about  the  sea  and 
the  northern  islands  and  those  old-time 
stories ;  but  then  he  was  very  anxious  to 
learn. 

"You  must  say  Mach-Klyoda  instead 
of  Macleod,"  she  was  saying  to  him,  "if 
you  like  Styornoway  better  than  Storno- 
way.  It  is  the  Gaelic,  that  is  all." 

"Oh,  it  is  ever  so  much  prettier,"  said 
young  Lavender  with  a  quite  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  his  face,  not  altogether 
begotten  of  the  letter  y ;  "and  indeed  I 
don't  think  you  can  possibly  tell  how 
singularly  pleasant  and  quaint  it  is  to  an 
English  ear  to  hear  just  that  little  soften- 
ing of  the  vowels  that  the  people  have 
here.  I  suppose  you  don't  notice  that 
they  say  gyarden  for  garden — " 

"  They  !"  As  if  he  had  paid  attention 
to  the  pronunciation  of  any  one  except 
Sheila  herself ! 

" — but  not  quite  so  hard  as  I  pro- 
nounce it.  And  so  with  a  great  many 
other  words,  that  are  softened  and  sweet- 
ened, and  made  almost  poetical  in  their 
sound  by  the  least  bit  of  inflection.  How 
surprised  and  pleased  English  ladies 
would  be  to  hear  you  speak !  Oh,  I  beg 
your  pardon — I  did  not  mean  to — I — I 
beg  your  pardon — " 

Sheila  seemed  a  little  astonished  by 
her  companion's  evident  mortification, 
and  said  with  a  smile,  "If. others  speak 
so  in  the  island,  of  course  I  must  too ; 
and  you  say  it  does  not  shock  you." 

His  distress  at  his  own  rudeness  now 
found  an  easy  vent.  He  protested  that 
no  people  could  talk  English  like  the 
people  of  Lewis.  He  gave  Sheila  to 
understand  that  the  speech  of  English 
folks  was  as  the  croaking  of  ravens 
compared  with  the  sweet  tones  of  the 
northern  isles ;  and  this  drew  him  on 
to  speak  of.  his  friends  in  the  South  and 
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of  London,  and  of  the  chances  of  Sheila 
ever  going  thither. 

"It  must  be  so  strange  never  to  have 
seen  London,"  he  said.  "Don't  you 
ever  dream  of  what  it  is  like  ?  Don't 
you  ever  try  to  think  of  a  great  space, 
nearly  as  big  as  this  island,  all  covered 
over  with  large  houses,  the  roads  be- 
tween the  houses  all  made  of  stone,  and 
great  bridges  going  over  the  rivers,  with 
railway-trains  standing  ?  By  the  way, 
you  have  never  seen  a  railway-engine !" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
astonishment,  as  if  he  had  not  hitherto 
realized  to  himself  the  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  remote  princess.  Sheila,  with  some 
little  touch  of  humor  appearing  in  her 
calm  eyes,  said,  "But  I  am  not  quite 
ignorant  of  all  these  things.  I  have 
seen  pictures  of  them,  and  my  papa  has 
described  them  to  me  so  often  that  I  v  '.11 
feel  as  if  I  had  seen  them  all ;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  should  be  surprised,  except,, 
perhaps,  by  the  noise  of  the  big  towns. 
It  was  many  a  time  my  papa  told  me  of 
that ;  but  he  says  I  cannot  understand 
it,  nor  the  great  distance  of  land  you 
travel  over  to  get  to  London.  That  is 
what  I  do  not  wish  to  see.  I  was  often 
thinking  of  it,  and  that  to  pass  so  many 
places  that  you  do  not  know  would  make 
you  very  sad." 

"That  can  be  easily  avoided,"  he  said 
lightly.  "When  you  go  to  London,  you 
must  go  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh 
in  a  night -train,  and  fall  fast  asleep, 
and  in  the  morning  you  will  find  your- 
self in  London,  without  having  seen 
anything." 

"Just  as  if  one  had  gone  across  a 
great  distance  of  sea,  and  come  to  an- 
other island  you  will  never  see  before," 
said  Sheila,  with  the  gray -blue  eyes  under 
the  black  eyelashes  grown  strange  and 
distant. 

"But  you  must  not  think  of  it  as  a 
melancholy  thing,"  he  said,  almost  anx- 
iously. "  You  will  find  yourself  among 
all  sorts  of  gayeties  and  amusements ; 
you  will  have  cheerful  people  around 
you,  and  plenty  of  things  to  see ;  you 
will  drive  in  beautiful  parks,  and  go  to 
theatres,  and  meet  people  in  lafge  and 
brilliant  rooms,  filled  with  flowers  and 


silver  and  light.  And  all  through  the 
winter,  that  must  be  so  cold  and  dark 
up  here,  you  will  find  abundance  of 
warmth  and  light,  and  plenty  of  flowers, 
and  every  sort  of  pleasant  thing.  You 
will  hear  no  more  of  those  songs  of 
drowned  people ;  and  you  will  be  afraid 
no  longer  of  the  storms,  or  listen  to  the 
waves  at  night ;  and  by  and  by,  when 
you  have  got  quite  accustomed  to  Lon- 
don, and  got  a  great  many  friends,  you 
might  be  disposed  to  stay  there  alto- 
gether ;  and  you  would  grow  to  think  of 
this  island  as  a  desolate  and  melancholy 
place,  and  never  seek  to  come  back." 

The  girl  rose  suddenly  and  turned  to 
a  fuchsia  tree,  pretending  to  pick  some 
of  its  flowers.  Tears  had  sprung  to  her 
eyes  unbidden,  and  it  was  in  rather  an 
uncertain  voice  that  she  said,  still  man- 
aging to  conceal  her  face,  "  I  like  to  hear 
you  talk  of  those  places,  but — but  I  will 
never  leave  Borva." 

What  possible  interest  could  he  have 
in  combating  this  decision  so  anxiously, 
almost  so  imploringly  ?  He  renewed  his 
complaints  against  the  melancholy  of 
the  sea  and  the  dreariness  of  the  north- 
ern winters.  He  described  again  and 
again  the  brilliant  lights  and  colors  of 
town-life  in  the  South.  As  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  experience  and  education  she  ought 
to  go  to  London  ;  and  had  not  her  papa 
as  good  as  intimated  his  intention  of 
taking  her  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  representations 
a  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  then 
the  girl  looked  round  with  a  bright  light 
on  her  face. 

"Well,  Sheila?"  said  Ingram,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  and  both  the  girl's 
hands  were  in  his  the  next  minute. 
"You  are  down  early.  What  have  you 
been  about?  Have  you  been  telling 
Mr.  Lavender  of  the'  Black  Horse  of 
Loch  Suainabhal  ?" 

"  No  :  Mr.  Lavender  has  been  telling 
me  of  London." 

"And  I  have  been  trying  to  induce 
Miss  Mackenzie  to  pay  us  a  visit,  so 
that  we  may  show  her  the  difference  be- 
tween a  city  and  an  island.  But  all  to 
no  purpose.  Miss  Mackenzie  seems  to 
like  hard  winters  and  darkness  and  cold ; 
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and  as  for  that  perpetual  and  melan- 
choly and  cruel  sea  that  in  the  winter- 
time I  should  fancy  might  drive  anybody 
into  a  lunatic  asylum — " 

"Ah,  you  must  not  talk  badly  of  the 
sea,"  said  the  girl,  with  all  her  courage 
and  brightness  returned  to  her  face  :  "  it 
is  our  very  good  friend.  It  gives  us 
food,  and  keeps  many  people  alive.  It 
carries  the  lads  away  to  other  places, 
and  brings  them  back  with  money  in 
their  pockets — " 

"And  sometimes  it  smashes  a  few  of 
them  on  the  rocks,  or  swallows  up  a 
dozen  families,  and  the  next  morning  it 
is  as  smooth  and  treacherous  and  fair  as 
if  nothing  had  happened." 

"  But  that  is  not  the  sea  at  all,"  said 
Sheila :  "  that  is  the  storms  that  will 
wreck  the  boats ;  and  how  can  the  sea 
help  that?  When  the  sea  is  let  alone 
the  sea  is  very  good  to  us." 

Ingram  laughed  aloud  and  patted  the 
girl's  head  fondly ;  and  Lavender,  blush- 
ing a  little,  confessed  he  was  beaten,  and 
that  he  would  never  again,  in  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie's presence,  say  anything  against 
the  sea. 

The  King  of  Borva  now  appearing, 
they  all  went  in  to  breakfast ;  and  Sheila 
sat  opposite  the  window,  so  that  all  the 
light  coming  in  from  the  clear  sky  and 
the  sea  was  reflected  upon  her  face,  and 
lit  up  every  varying  expression  that  cross- 
ed it  or  that  shone  up  in  the  beautiful 
deeps  of  her  eyes.  Lavender,  his  own 
face  in  shadow,  could  look  at  her  from 
time  to  time,  himself  unseen ;  and  as 
he  sat  in  almost  absolute  silence,  and 
noticed  how  she  talked  with  Ingram, 
and  what  deference  she  paid  him,  and 
how  anxious  she  was  to  please  him,  he 
began  to  wonder  if  he  should  ever  be 
admitted  to  a  like  friendship  with  her. 
It  was  so  strange,  too,  that  this  hand- 
some, proud-featured,  proud-spirited  girl 
should  so  devote  herself  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  man  like  Ingram,  and,  for- 
getting all  the  court  that  should  have 
been  paid  to  a  pretty  woman,  seem  de- 
termined to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
conferring  a  favor  upon  her  by  every 
word  and  look.  Of  course,  Lavender 
admitted  to  himself,  Ingrram  was  a  very 


good  sort  of  fellow — a  very  good  sort 
of  fellow  indeed.  If  any  one  was  in  a 
scrape  about  money,  Ingram  would 
come  to  the  rescue  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  although  the  salary  of  a  clerk 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  might  have  been 
made  the  excuse,  by  any  other  man,  for 
a  very  justifiable  refusal.  He  was  very 
clever  too — had  read  much,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.  But  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  man  you  might  expect  to  get  on 
well  with  women.  Unless  with  very  in- 
timate friends,  he  was  a  trifle  silent  and 
reserved.  Often  he  was  inclined  to  be 
pragmatic  and  sententious,  and  had  a 
habit  of  saying  unpleasantly  bitter  things 
when  some  careless  joke  was  being  made. 
He  was  a  little  dingy  in  appearance ;  and 
a  man  who  had  a  somewhat  cold  man- 
ner, who  was  sallow  of  face,  who  was 
obviously  getting  gray,  and  who  was 
generally  insignificant  in  appearance, 
was  not  the  sort  of  man,  one  would 
think,  to  fascinate  an  exceptionally 
handsome  girl,  who  had  brains  enough 
to  know  the  fineness  of  her  own  face. 
But  here  was  this  princess  paying  atten- 
tions to  him  such  as  must  have  driven 
a  more  impressionable  man  out  of  his 
senses,  while  Ingram  sat  quiet  and 
pleased,  sometimes  making  fun  of  her, 
and  generally  talking  to  her  as  if  she 
were  a  child.  Sheila  had  chatted  very 
pleasantly  with  him,  Lavender,  in  the 
morning,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  re- 
lations with  Ingram  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  such  as  he  could  not  well 
understand.  For  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  she  could  be  in  love  with  In- 
gram, and  yet  surely  the  pleasure  that 
dwelt  in  her  expressive  face  when  she 
spoke  to  him  or  listened  to  him  was  not 
the  result  of  a  mere  friendship. 

If  Lavender  had  been  told  at  that 
moment  that  these  two  were  lovers,  and 
that  they  were  looking  forward  to  an 
early  marriage,  he  would  have  rejoiced 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  joy.  He  would 
have  honestly  and  cordially  shaken  In- 
gram by  the  hand ;  he  would  have  made 
plans  for  introducing  the  young  bride  to 
all  the  people  he  knew ;  and  he  would 
have  gone  straight  off,  on  reaching  Lon 
don,  to  buy  Sheila  a  diamond  necklace 
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even  if  he  had  to  borrow  the  money 
from  Ingram  himself. 

"And  have  you  got  rid  yet  of  the 
Airgiod-cearc*  Sheila?"  said  Ingram, 
suddenly  breaking  in  upon  these  dreams ; 
"or  does  every  owner  of  hens  still  pay 
his  annual  shilling  to  the  Lord  of  Lewis  ?" 

"  It  is  not  away  yet,"  said  the  girl,  "but 
when  Sir  James  comes  in  the  autumn  I 
will  go  over  to  Stornoway  and  ask  him 
to  take  away  the  tax ;  and  I  know  he 
will  do  it,  for  what  is  the  shilling  worth 
to  him,  when  he  has  spent  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds  on  the  Lewis  ?  But 
it  will  be  very  hard  on  some  of  the  poor 
people  that  only  keep  one  or  two  hens  ; 
and  I  will  tell  Sir  James  of  all  that — " 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Sheila,"  said  her  father  impatiently. 
"What  is  the  Airgiod-cearc  to  you,  that 
you  will  go  over  to  Stornoway  only  to 
be  laughed  at  and  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self?" 

"  That  is  nothing,  not  anything  at  all," 
said  the  girl,  "  if  Sir  James  will  only  take 
away  the  tax." 

"Why,  Sheila,  they  would  treat  you  as 
another  Lady  Godiva!"  said  Ingram, 
with  a  good-humored  smile. 

"  But  Miss  Mackenzie  is  quite  right," 
exclaimed  Lavender,  with  a  sudden  flush 
of  color  leaping  into  his  handsome  face 
and  an  honest  glow  of  admiration  into 
his  eyes.  "I  think  it  is  a  very  noble 
thing  for  her  to  do,  and  nobody,  either 
in  Stornoway  or  anywhere  else,  would 
be  such  a  brute  as  to  laugh  at  her  for 
trying  to  help  those  poor  people,  who 
have  not  too  many  friends  and  defenders, 
God  knows !" 

Ingram  looked  surprised.  Since  when 
had  the  young  gentleman  across  the  table 
acquired  such  a  singular  interest  in  the 
poorer  classes,  of  whose  very  existence 
he  had  for  the  most  part  seemed  unaware  ? 
But  the  enthusiasm  in  his  face  was  quite 
honest :  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
As  for  Sheila,  with  a  beating  heart  she 
ventured  to  send  to  her  champion  a  brief 
and  timid  glance  of  gratitude,  which  the 
young  man  observed,  and  never  forgot. 

"You  will  not  know  what  it  is  all 

*  Pronounced  Argyud '- cltark ;  literally,  "hen- 
money." 


about,"  said  the  King  of  Borva  with  a 
peevish  air,  as  though  it  were  too  bad 
that  a  person  of  his  authority  should 
have  to  descend  to  petty  details  about  a 
hen-tax.  "  It  is  many  and  many  a  tax 
and  a  due  Sir  James  will  take  away  from 
his  tenants  in  the  Lewis,  and  he  will 
spend  more  money  a  thousand  times 
than  ever  he  will  get  back  ;  and  it  was 
this  Airgiod-cearc,  it  will  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  great  many  other  things  taken 
away,  just  to  remind  the  folk  that  they 
have  not  their  land  all  in  their  own  right. 
It  is  many  things  you  will  have  to  do  in 
managing  the  poor  people,  not  to  let 
them  get  too  proud,  or  forgetful  of  what 
they  owe  to  you ;  and  now  there  is  no 
more  tacksmen  to  be  the  masters  of  the 
small  crofters,  and  the  crofters  they  would 
think  they  were  landlords  themselves  if 
there  were  no  dues  for  them  to  pay." 

"  I  have  heard  of  those  middlemen  : 
they  were  dreadful  tyrants  and  thieves, 
weren't  they  ?"  said  Lavender.  Ingram 
kicked  his  foot  under  the  table.  "  I  mean, 
that  was  the  popular  impression  of  them 
— a  vulgar  error,  I  presume,"  continued 
the  young  man  in  the  coolest  manner. 
"And  so  you  have  got  rid  of  them? 
Well,  I  dare  say  many  of  them  were 
honest  men,  and  suffered  very  unjustly 
in  common  report." 

Mackenzie  answered  nothing,  but  his 
daughter  said  quickly,  "But,  you  know, 
Mr.  Lavender,  they  have  not  gone  away 
merely  because  they  cease  to  have  the 
letting  of  the  land  to  the  crofters.  They 
have  still  their  old  holdings,  and  so  have 
the  crofters  in  most  cases.  Every  one 
now  holds  direct  from  the  proprietor, 
that  is  all." 

"  So  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  former  tacksman  and  his  serf  except 
the  relative  size  of  their  farms  ?" 

"  Well,  the  crofters  have  no  leases,  but 
the  tacksmen  have,"  said  the  girl  some- 
what timidly ;  and  then  she  added,  "  But 
you  have  not  decided  yet,  Mr.  Ingram, 
what  you  will  do  to-day.  It  is  too  clear 
for  the  salmon-fishing.  Will  you  go 
over  to  Meavig,  and  show  Mr.  Lavender 
the  Bay  of  Uig  and  the  Seven  Hunters  ?" 

"  Surely  we  must  show  him  Borvabost 
first,  Sheila,"  said  Ingram.  "He  saw 
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nothing  of  it  last  night  in  the  dark ;  and 
I  think,  if  you  offered  to  take  Mr.  Lav- 
ender round  in  your  boat  and  show  him 
what  a  clever  sailor  you  are,  he  would 
prefer  that  to  walking  over  the  hill." 

"  I  can  take  you  all  round  in  the  boat, 
certainly,"  said  the  girl  with  a  quick 
blush  of  pleasure ;  and  forthwith  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Duncan  that  cushions 
should  be  taken  down  to  the  Maighdean- 
mhara,  the  little  vessel  of  which  Sheila 
was  both  skipper  and  pilot. 

How  beautiful  was  the  fair  sea-picture 
that  lay  around  them  as  the  Maighdean- 
mhara  stood  out  to  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Roag  on  this  bright  summer  morning ! 
Sheila  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  small  boat, 
her  hand  on  the  tiller.  Lufrath  lay  at 
her  feet,  his  nose  between  the  long  and 
shaggy  paws.  Duncan,  grave  and  watch- 
ful as  to  the  wind  and  the  points  of  the 
coast,  sat  amidships,  with  the  sheets  of 
the  mainsail  held  fast,  and  superintended 
the  seamanship  of  his  young  mistress 
with  a  respectful  but  most  evident  pride. 
And  as  Ingram  had  gone  off  with  Mac- 
kenzie to  Walk  over  to  the  White  Water 
before  going  down  to  Borvabost,  Frank 
Lavender  was  Sheila's  sole  companion 
out  in  this  wonderland  of  rock  and  sea 
and  blue  sky. 

He  did  not  talk  much  to  her,  and  she 
was  so  well  occupied  with  the  boat  that 
he  could  regard  with  impunity  the  shift- 
ing lights  and  graces  of  her  face  and  all 
the  wonder  and  winning  depths  of  her 
eyes.  The  sea  was  blue  around  them  ; 
the  sky  overhead  had  not  a  speck  of 
cloud  in  it ;  the  white  sand-bays,  the 
green  stretches  of  pasture  and  the  far 
and  spectral  mountains  trembled  in  a 
haze  of  sunlight.  Then  there  was  all 
the  delight  of  the  fresh  and  cool  wind, 
the  hissing  of  the  water  along  the  boat, 
and  the  joyous  rapidity  with  which  the 
small  vessel,  lying  over  a  little,  ran 
through  the  crisply  curling  waters,  and 
brought  into  view  the  newer  wonders  of 
the  opening  sea. 

Was  it  not  all  a  dream,  that  he  should 
be  sitting  by  the  side  of  this  sea-princess, 
who  was  attended  only  by  her  deerhound 
and  the  tall  keeper  ?  And  if  a  dream, 
why  should  it  not  go  on  for  ever  ?  To 


live  for  ever  in  this  magic  land — to  have 
the  princess  herself  carry  him  in  this 
little  boat  into  the  quiet  bays  of  the  isl- 
ands, or  out  at  night,  in  moonlight,  on 
the  open  sea  —  to  forget  for  ever  the 
godless  South  and  its  social  phantasma- 
goria, and  live  in  this  beautiful  and  dis- 
tant solitude,  with  the  solemn  secrets  of 
the  hills  and  the  moving  deep  for  ever 
present  to  the  imagination,  might  not 
that  be  a  nobler  life  ?  And  some  day  or 
other  he  would  take  this  island-princess 
up  to  London,  and  he  would  bid  the 
women  that  he  knew — the  scheming 
mothers  and  the  doll-like  daughters — 
stand  aside  from  before  this  perfect  work 
of  God.  She  would  carry  with  her  the 
mystery  of  the  sea  in  the  deeps  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  music  of  the  far  hills 
would  be  heard  in  her  voice,  and  all  the 
sweetness  and  purity  and  brightness  of 
the  clear  summer  skies  would  be  mirror- 
ed in  her  innocent  soul.  She  would  ap- 
pear in  London  as  some  wild-plumaged 
bird  hailing  from  distant  climes,  and  be- 
fore she  had  lived  there  long  enough  to 
grow  sad,  and  have  the  weight  of  the  city 
clouding  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  she 
would  be  spirited  away  again  into  this 
strange  sea-kingdom,  where  there  seem- 
ed to  be  perpetual  sunshine  and  the  light 
music  of  the  waves. 

Poor  Sheila !  She  little  knew  what  was 
expected  of  her,  or  the  sort  of  drama 
into  which  she  was  being  thrown  as  a 
central  figure.  She  little  knew  that  she, 
a  simple  Highland  girl,  was  being  trans- 
formed into  a  wonderful  creature  of  ro- 
mance, who  was  to  put  to  shame  the 
gentle  dames  and  maidens  of  London 
society,  and  do  many  other  extraordinary 
things.  But  what  would  have  appeared 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  these  spec- 
ulations, if  she  had  only  known  of  them, 
was  the  assumption  that  she  would  marry 
Frank  Lavender.  That  the  young  man 
had  quite  naturally  taken  for  granted, 
but  perhaps  only  as  a  basis  for  his  im- 
aginative scenes.  In  order  to  do  these 
fine  things  she  would  have  to  be  married 
to  somebody,  and  why  not  to  himself? 
Think  of  the  pride  he  would  have  in 
leading  this  beautiful  girl,  with  her  quaint 
manners  and  fashion  of  speech,  into  a 
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London  drawing-room  !  Would  not  ev- 
ery one  wish  to  know  her  ?  Would  not 
every  one  listen  to  her  singing  of  those 
Gaelic  songs  ?  for  of  course  she  must 
sing  well.  Would  not  all  his  artist  friends 
be  anxious  to  paint  her  ?  and  she  would 
go  to  the  Academy  to  convince  the 
loungers  there  how  utterly  the  canvas 
had  failed  to  catch  the  light  and  dignity 
and  sweetness  of  her  face. 

When  Sheila  spoke  he  started. 

"  Did  you  not  see  it  ?" 

"What?" 

"The  seal:  it  rose  for  a  moment  just 
over- there,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  great 
interest  visible  in  her  eyes. 

The  beautiful  dreams  he  had  been 
dreaming  were  considerably  shattered 
by  this  interruption.  How  could  a  fairy 
princess  be  so  interested  in  some  com- 
mon animal  showing  its  head  out  of  the 
sea?  It  also  occurred  to  him,  just  at 
this  moment,  that  if  Sheila  and  Mairi 
went  out  in  this  boat  by  themselves, 
they  must  be  in  the  habit  of  hoisting 
up  the  mainsail ;  and  was  such  rude  and 
coarse  work  befitting  the  character  of  a 
princess  ? 

"  He  looks  very  like  a  black  man  in 
the  water  when  his  head  conies  up," 
said  Sheila — "when  the  water  is  smooth 
so  that  you  will  see  him  look  at  you. 
But  I  have  not  told  you  yet  about  the 
Black  Horse  that  Alister-nan-Each  saw 
at  Loch  Suainabhal  one  night.  Loch 
Suainabhal,  that  is  inland  and  fresh 
water,  so  it  was  not  a  seal ;  but  Alister 
was  going  along  the  shore,  and  he  saw 
it  lying  up  by  the  road,  and  he  looked 
at  it  for  a  long  time.  It  was  quite  black, 
and  he  thought  it  was  a  boat ;  but  when 
he  came  near  he  saw  it  begin  to  move, 
and  then  it  went  down  across  the  shore 
and  splashed  into  the  loch.  And  it  had 
a  head  bigger  than  a  horse,  and  quite 
black,  and  it  made  a  noise  as  it  went 
down  the  shore  to  the  loch." 

"  Don't  you  think  Alister  must  have 
been  taking  a  little  whisky,  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie ?" 

"No,  not  that,  for  he  came  to  me  just 
after  he  will  see  the  beast." 

"And  do  you  really  believe  he  saw  such 
an  animal  ?"  said  Lavender  with  a  smile. 


"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  girl  grave- 
ly. "  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  fright,  and 
he  imagined  he  saw  it;  but  I  do  not 
know  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  such 
an  animal  at  Loch  Suainabhal.  But 
that  is  nothing :  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
But  I  have  seen  stranger  things  than  the 
Black  Horse,  that  many  people  will  not 
believe." 

"May  I  ask  what  they  are  ?"  he  said 
gently. 

"  Some  other  time,  perhaps,  I  will  tell 
you ;  but  there  is  much  explanation 
about  it,  and,  you  see,  we  are  going  in 
to  Borvabost." 

Was  this,  then,  the  capital  of  the  small 
empire  over  which  the  princess  ruled  ? 
He  saw  before  him  but  a  long  row  of 
small  huts  or  hovels  resembling  bee- 
hives, which  stood  above  the  curve  of  a 
white  bay,  and  at  one  portion  of  the  bay 
was  a  small  creek,  near  which  a  number 
of  large  boats,  bottom  upward,  lay  on 
the  beach.  What  odd  little  dwellings 
those  were  !  The  walls,  a  few  feet  high, 
were  built  of  rude  blocks  of  stone  or 
slices  of  turf,  and  from  those  low  sup- 
ports rose  a  rounded  roof  of  straw,  which 
was  thatched  over  by  a  further  layer  of 
turf.  There  were  few  windows,  and  no 
chimneys  at  all — not  even  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  And  what  was  meant  by  the  two 
men  who,  standing  on  one  of  the  turf 
walls,  were  busily  engaged  in  digging 
into  the  rich  brown  and  black  thatch 
and  heaving  it  into  a  cart  ?  Sheila  had 
to  explain  to  him  that  while  she  was 
doing  everything  in  her  power  to  get  the 
people  to  suffer  the  introduction  of  win- 
dows, it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  chim- 
neys ;  for  by  carefully  guarding  against 
the  egress  of  the  peat-smoke,  it  slowly 
saturated  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  which 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  was  then 
taken  off  to  dress  the  fields,  and  a  new 
roof  of  straw  put  on. 

By  this  time  they  had  run  the  Maigh- 
dean-mhara — the  "Sea  Maiden" — into 
a  creek,  and  were  climbing  up  the  steep 
beach  of  shingle  that  had  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  unquiet  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

"And  will  you  want  to  speak  to  me, 
Ailasa  ?"  said  Sheila,  turning  to  a  small 
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girl  who  had  approached  her  somewhat 
diffidently. 

She  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  with  a 
round  fair  face  tanned  by  the  sun,  brown 
hair  and  soft  dark  eyes.  She  was  bare- 
headed, bare  -  footed  and  bare  -  armed, 
but  she  was  otherwise  smartly  dressed, 
and  she  held  in  her  hand  an  enormous 
flounder,  apparently  about  half  as  heavy 
as  herself. 

"Will  ye  hef  the  fesh,  Miss  Sheila?" 
said  the  small  Ailasa,  holding  out  the 
flounder,  but  looking  down  all  the  same. 

"Did  you  catch  it  yourself,  Ailasa ?" 

"  Yes,  it  wass  Donald  and  me :  we 
wass  out  in  a  boat,  and  Donald  had  a 
line." 

"And  it  is  a  present  for  me?"  said 
Sheila,  patting  the  small  head  and  'its 
wild  and  soft  hair.  "Thank  you,  Ailasa. 
But  you  must  ask  Donald  to  carry  it  up 
to  the  house  and  give  it  to  Mairi.  I 
cannot  take  it  with  me  just  now,  you 
know." 

There  was  a  small  boy  cowering  be- 
hind one  of  the  upturned  boats,  and  by 
his  furtive  peepings  showing  that  he  was 
in  league  with  his  sister.  Ailasa,  not 
thinking  that  she  was  discovering  his 
whereabouts,  turned  quite  naturally  in 
that  direction,  until  she  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  Lavender,  who  called  to  her 
and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  But 
he  was  too  late.  Sheila  had  stepped  in, 
and  with  a  quick  look,  which  was  all 
the  protest  that  was  needed,  shut  her 
hand  over  the  half  crown  he  had  in  his 
ringers. 

"Never  mind,  Ailasa,"  she  said.  "Go 
away  and  get  Donald,  and  bid  him  carry 
the  fish  up  to  Mairi." 

Lavender  put  up  the  half  crown  in  his 
pocket  in  a  somewhat  dazed  fashion : 
what  he  chiefly  knew  was  that  Sheila 
had  for  a  moment  held  his  hand  in  hers 
and  that  her  eyes  had  met  his. 

Well,  that  little  incident  of  Ailasa  and 
the  flounder  was  rather  pleasant  to  him. 
It  did  not  shock  the  romantic  associa- 
tions he  had  begun  to  weave  around  his 
fair  companion.  But  when  they  had 
gone  up  to  the  cottages — Mackenzie  and 
Ingram  not  yet  having  arrived  —  and 
when  Sheila  proceeded  to  tell  him  about 


the  circumstances  of  the  fishermen's 
lives,  and  to  explain  how  such  and  such 
things  were  done  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
pickling-houses,  and  so  forth,  Lavender 
was  a  little  disappointed.  Sheila  took 
him  into  some  of  the  cottages,  or  rather 
hovels,  and  he  vaguely  knew  in  the 
darkness  that  she  sat  down  by  the  low 
glow  of  the  peat-fire,  and  began  to  ask 
the  women  about  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments in  the  walls  and  windows  and 
gardens,  and  what  not.  Surely  it  was 
not  for  a  princess  to  go  advising  people 
about  particular  sorts  of  soap,  or  offer- 
ing to  pay  for  a  pane  of  glass  if  the 
husband  of  the  woman  would  make  the 
necessary  aperture  in  the  stone  wall. 
The  picture  of  Sheila  appearing  as  a 
sea-princess  in  a  London  drawing-room 
was  all  very  beautiful  in  its  way,  but 
here  she  was  discussing  as  to  the  quality 
given  to  broth  by  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain vegetable  which  she  offered  to  send 
down  from  her  own  garden  if  the  cot- 
tager in  question  would  try  to  grow  it. 

"I  wonder,  Miss  Mackenzie,"  he  said 
at  length,  when  they  got  outside,  his 
eyes  dazed  with  the  light  and  smarting 
with  the  peat-smoke — "  I  wonder  you  can 
trouble  yourself  with  such  little  matters 
that  those  people  should  find  out  for 
themselves." 

The  girl  looked  up  with  some  surprise  : 
"That  is  the  work  I  have  to  do.  My 
papa  cannot  do  everything  in  the  island." 

"But  what  is  the  necessity  for  your 
bothering  yourself  about  such  things  ? 
Surely  they  ought  to  be  able  to  look  after 
their  own  gardens  and  houses.  It  is  no 
degradation — certainly  not,  for  anything 
you  interested  yourself  in  would  become 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  very  fact — 
but,  after  all,  it  seems  such  a  pity  you 
should  give  up  your  time  to  these  com- 
monplace details." 

"But  some  one  must  do  it,"  said  the 
girl  quite  innocently,  "and  my  papa  has 
no  time.  And  they  will  be  very  good  in 
doing  what  I  ask  them — every  one  in 
the  island." 

Was  this  a  willful  affectation  ?  he  said 
to  himself.  Or  was  she  really  incapable 
of  understanding  that  there  was  any- 
thing incongruous  in  a  young  lady  of 
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her  position,  education  and  refinement 
busying  herself  with  the  curing  of  fish 
and  the  cost  of  lime  ?  He  had  himself 
marked  the  incongruity  long  ago,  when 
Ingram  had  been  telling  him  of  the  re- 
mote and  beautiful  maiden  whose  only 
notions  of  the  world  had  been  derived 
from  literature — who  was  more  familiar 
with  the  magic  land  in  which  Endymion 
wandered  than  with  any  other — and  that 
at  the  same  time  she  was  about  as  good 
as  her  father  at  planning  a  wooden  bridge 
over  a  stream.  When  Lavender  had  got 
outside  again — when  he  found  himself 
walking  with  her  along  the  white  beach 
in  front  of  the  blue  Atlantic — she  was 
again  the  princess  of  his  dreams.  He 
looked  at  her  face,  and  he  saw  in  her 
eyes  that  she  must  be  familiar  with  all 
the  romantic  nooks  and  glades  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  The  plashing  of  the  waves 
down  there  and  the  music  of  her  voice 
recalled  the  sad  legends  of  the  fisher- 
men he  hoped  to  hear  her  sing.  But 
ever  and  anon  there  occurred  a  jarring 
recollection — whether  arising  from  a  con- 
tradiction between  his  notion  of  Sheila 
and  the  actual  Sheila,  or  whether  from 
some  incongruity  in  himself,  he  did  not 
stop  to  consider.  He  only  knew  that  a 
beautiful  maiden  who  had  lived  by  the 
sea  all  her  life,  and  who  had  followed 
the  wanderings  of  Endymion  in  the  en- 
chanted forest,  need  not  have  been  so 
particular  about  a  method  of  boiling  po- 
tatoes, or  have  shown  so  much  interest 
in  a  pattern  for  children's  frocks. 

Mackenzie  and  Ingram  met  them. 
There  was  the  usual  "Well,  Sheila?" 
followed  by  a  thousand  questions  about 
the  very  things  she  had  been  inquiring 
into.  That  was  one  of  the  odd  points 
about  Ingram  that  puzzled  and  some- 
times vexed  Lavender;  for  if  you  are 
walking  home  at  night  it  is  inconvenient 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend  who  would 
stop  to  ask  about  the  circumstances  of 
some  old  crone  hobbling  along  the  pave- 
ment, or  who  could,  on  his  own  door- 
step, stop  to  have  a  chat  with  a  garrulous 
policeman.  Ingram  was  about  as  odd 
as  Sheila  herself  in  the  attention  he  paid 
to  those  wretched  cotters  and  their  doings. 
He  could  not  advise  on  the  important 


subject  of  broth,  but  he  would  have 
tasted  it  by  way  of  discovery,  even  if  it 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  a  tea-cup. 
He  had  already  been  prowling  round 
the  place  with  Mackenzie.  He  had  in- 
spected the  apparatus  in  the  creek  for 
hauling  up  the  boats.  He  had  visited 
the  curing-houses.  He  had  examined 
the  heaps  of  fish  drying  on  the  beach. 
He  had  drunk  whisky  with  John  the 
Piper  and  shaken  hands  with  Alister- 
nan-Each.  And  now  he  had  come  to 
tell  Sheila  that  the  piper  was  bringing 
•down  luncheon  from  Mackenzie's  house, 
and  that  after  they  had  eaten  and  drunk 
on  the  white  beach  they  would  put  out 
the  Maighdean-mhara  once  more  to  sea, 
and  sail  over  to  Mevaig,  that  the  stranger 
might  see  the  wondrous  sands  of  the 
Bay  of  Uig. 

But  it  was  not  in  consonance  with  the 
dignity  of  a  king  that  his  guests  should 
eat  from  off  the  pebbles,  like  so  many 
fishermen,  and  when  Mairi  and  another 
girl  brought  down  the  baskets,  luncheon 
was  placed  in  the  stern  of  the  small 
vessel,  while  Duncan  got  up  the  sails 
and  put  out  from  the  stone  quay.  As 
for  John  the  Piper,  was  he  insulted  at 
having  been  sent  on  a  menial  errand  ? 
They  had  scarcely  got  away  from  the 
shore  when  the  sounds  of  the  pipes  was 
wafted  to  them  from  the  hillside  above, 
and  it  was  the  "  Lament  of  Mackrim- 
mon  "  that  followed  them  out  to  sea : 

Mackrimmon  shall  no  more  return, 
Oh  never,  never  more  return  ! 

That  was  the  wild  and  ominous  air  that 
was  skirling  up  on  the  hillside ;  and 
Mackenzie's  face,  as  he  heard  it,  grew 
wroth.  "That  teffle  of  a  piper  John!" 
he  said  with  an  involuntary  stamp  of 
his  foot.  "  What  for  will  he  be  playing 
Cha  tillmituilich?" 

"It  is  out  of  mischief,  papa,"  said 
Sheila— "that  is  all." 

"  It  will  be  more  than  mischief  if  I 
burn  his  pipes  and  drive  him  out  of 
Borva.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  of 
mischief." 

"It  is  very  bad  of  John  to  do  that," 
said  Sheila  to  Lavender,  apparently  in 
explanation  of. her  father's  anger,  "for 
we  have  given  him  shelter  here  when 
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there  will  be  no  more  pipes  in  all  the 
Lewis.  It  wass  the  Free  Church  minis- 
ters, they  put  down  the  pipes,  for  there 
wass  too  much  wildness  at  the  marriages 
when  the  pipes  would  play." 

"And  what  do  the  people  dance  to 
now  ?"  asked  the  young  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  resent  this  piece  of  paternal 
government. 

Sheila  laughed  in  an  embarrassed 
way. 

"Miss  Mackenzie  would  rather  not  tell 
you,"  said  Ingram.  "The  fact  is,  the 
noble  mountaineers  of  these  districts 
have  had  to  fall  hack  on  the  Jew's  harp. 
The  ministers  allow  that  instrument  to 
be  used — I  suppose  because  there  is  a 
look  of  piety  in  the  name.  But  the  dan- 
cing doesn't  get  very  mad  when  you 
have  two  or  three  young  fellows  playing 
a  strathspey  on  a  bit  of  trembling  wire." 

"  That  teffle  of  a  piper  John  !"  growled 
Mackenzie  under  his  breath ;  and  so  the 
Maighdean-mhara  lightly  sped  on  her 
way,  opening  out  the  various  headlands 
of  the  islands,  until  at  last  she  got  into 
the  narrows  by  Eilean  -  Aird  -  Meinish, 
and  ran  up  the  long  arm  of  the  sea  to 
Mevaig. 

They  landed  and  went  up  the  rocks. 
They  passed  two  or  three  small  white 
houses  overlooking  the  still,  green  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  then,  following  the  line 
of  a  river,  plunged  into  the  heart  of 
a  strange  and  lonely  district,  in  which 
there  appeared  to  be  no  life.  The  river- 
track  took  them  up  a  great  glen,  the 
sides  of  which  were  about  as  sheer  as  a 
railway  -  cutting.  There  were  no  trees 
or  bushes  about,  but  the  green  pasture 
along  the  bed  of  the  valley  wore  its 
brightest  colors  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
and  far  up  on  the  hillsides  the  browns 
and  crimsons  of  the  heather  and  the 
silver-gray  of  the  rocks  trembled  in  the 
white  haze  of  the  heat.  Over  that  again 
the  blue  sky,  as  still  and  silent  as  the 
world  below. 

They  wandered  on,  content  with  idle- 
ness and  a  fine  day.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  talking  with  some  little  loudness,  so 
that  Lavender  might  hear,  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  was  anxious  to  convey 
to  Ted  Ingrain  that  a  wise  man,  who  is 


responsible  for  the  well-being  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, will  study  all  sides  of  all 
questions,  however  dangerous.  Sheila 
was  doing  her  best  to  entertain  the  stran- 
ger, and  he,  in  a  dream  of  his  own,  was 
listening  to  the  information  she  gave 
him.  How  much  of  it  did  he  carry 
away  ?  He  was  told  that  the  gray  goose 
built  its  nest  in  the  rushes  at  the  edge 
of  lakes :  Sheila  knew  several  nests  in 
Borva.  Sheila  also  caught  the  young 
of  the  wild-duck  when  the  mother  was 
guiding  them  down  the  hill-rivulets  to 
the  sea.  She  had  tamed  many  of  them, 
catching  them  thus  before  they  could 
fly.  The  names  of  most  of  the  moun- 
tains about  here  ended  in  bhal,  which 
was  a  Gaelic  corruption  of  the  Norse 
fiall,  a  mountain.  There  were  many 
Norse  names  all  through  the  Lewis,  but 
more  particularly  toward  the  Butt.  The 
termination  host,  for  example,  at  the  end 
of  many  words,  meant  an  inhabited 
place,  but  she  fancied  host  was  Danish. 
And  did  Mr.  Lavender  know  of  the 
legend  connected  with  the  air  of  Cha 
till,  cha  till  mi  tuille  ? 

Lavender  started  as  from  a  trance, 
with  an  impression  that  he  had  been 
desperately  rude.  He  was  about  to  say 
that  the  gray  gosling  in  the  legend 
could  not  speak  Scandinavian,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  turn- 
ing and  asking  him  if  he  knew  from 
what  ports  the  English  smacks  hailed 
that  came  up  hither  to  the  cod  and  the 
ling  fishing  for  a  couple  of  months  in 
the  autumn.  The  young  man  said  he 
did  not  know.  There  were  many  fish- 
ermen at  Brighton.  And  when  the  King 
of  Borva  turned  to  Ingram,  to  see  why 
he  was  shouting  with  laughter,  Sheila 
suddenly  announced  to  the  party  thai 
before  them  lay  the  great  Bay  of  Ijig. 

It  was  certainly  a  strange  and  impres- 
sive scene.  They  stood  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  range  of  hill,  and  underneath  them 
lay  a  vast  semicircle,  miles  in  extent,  of 
gleaming  white  sand,  that  had  in  bygone 
ages  been  washed  in  by  the  Atlantic. 
Into  this  vast  plain  of  silver  whiteness 
the  sea,  entering  by  a  somewhat  narrow 
portal,  stretched  in  long  aims  of  a  pale 
blue.  Elsewhere  the  greal  crescent  of 
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sand  was  surrounded  by  a  low  line  of 
rocky  hill,  showing  a  thousand  tints  of 
olive-green  and  gray  and  heather-pur- 
ple ;  and  beyond  that  again  rose  the 
giant  bulk  of  Mealasabhal,  grown  pale 
in  the  heat,  into  the  southern  sky.  There 
was  not  a  ship  visible  along  the  blue 
plain  of  the  Atlantic.  The  only  human 
habitation  to  be  seen  in  the  strange  world 
beneath  them  was  a  solitary  manse.  But 
away  toward  the  summit  of  Mealasabhal 
two  specks  slowly  circled  in  the  air,  which 
Sheila  thought  were  eagles  ;  and  far  out 
on  the  western  sea,  lying  like  dusky 
whales  in  the  vague  blue,  were  the  Plad- 
da  Islands — the  remote  and  unvisited 
Seven  Hunters — whose  only  inhabitants 
are  certain  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
dwellers  on  the  mainland  of  Lewis. 

The  travelers  sat  down  on  a  low  block 
of  gneiss  to  rest  themselves,  and  then 
and  there  did  the  King  of  Borva  recite 
his  grievances  and  rage  against  the  Eng- 
lish smacks.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
they  should  in  passing  steal  the  sheep, 
but  that  they  should  also,  in  mere  want- 
onness, stalk  them  as  deer,  wounding 
them  with  rifle-bullets,  and  leaving  them 
to  die  among  the  rocks  ?  Sheila  said 
bravely  that  no  one  could  tell  that  it 
was  the  English  fishermen  who  did  that. 
Why  not  the  crews  of  merchant-vessels, 
who  might  be  of  any  nation  ?  It  was 
unfair  to  charge  upon  any  body  of  men 
such  a  despicable  act,  when  there  was 
no  proof  of  it  whatever. 

"  Why,  Sheila,"  said  Ingram  with  some 
surprise,  "  you  never  doubted  before  that 
it  was  the  English  smacks  that  killed 
the  sheep." 

Sheila  cast  down  her  eyes  and  said 
nothing. 

Was  the  sinister  prophecy  of  John  the 
Piper  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Mackenzie  was  so 
much  engaged  in  expounding  politics  to 
Ingram,  and  Sheila  was  so  proud  to  show 
her  companion  all  the  wonders  of  Uig, 
that  when  they  returned  to  Mevaig  in 
the  evening  the  wind  had  altogether 
gone  down  and  the  sea  was  as  a  sea  of 
glass.  But  if  John  the  Piper  had  been 
ready  to  foretell  for  Mackenzie  the  fate 
of  Mackrimmon,  he  had  taken  means 
to  defeat  destinv  by  bringing  over  from 


Borvabost  a  large  and  heavy  boat  pulled 
by  six  towers.  These  were  not  strapping 
young  fellows,  clad  in  the  best  blue  cloth 
to  be  got  in  Stornoway,  but  elderly  men, 
gray,  wrinkled,  weather-beaten  and  hard 
of  face,  who  sat  stolidly  in  the  boat  and 
listened  with  a  sort  of  bovine  gaze  tc 
the  old  hunchback's  wicked  stories  and 
jokes.  John  was  in  a  mischievous  mood, 
but  Lavender,  in  a  confidential  whisper, 
informed  Sheila  that  her  father  would 
speedily  be  avenged  on  the  inconsiderate 
piper. 

"Come,  men,  sing  us  a  song,  quick  !" 
said  Mackenzie  as  the  party  took  their 
seats  in  the  stern  and  the  great  oars 
splashed  into  the  sea  of  gold.  "Look 
sharp,  John,  and  no  teffle  of  a  drowning 
song-!" 

In  a  shrill,  high,  querulous  voice  the 
piper,  who  was  himself  pulling  one  of 
the  two  stroke  oars,  began  to  sing,  and 
then  the  men  behind  him,  gathering 
courage,  joined  in  an  octave  lower,  their 
voices  being  even  more  uncertain  and 
lugubrious  than  his  own.  These  pool 
fishermen  had  not  had  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  Clan-Alpine's  warriors.  The 
performance  was  not  enlivening,  and  as 
the  monotonous  and  melancholy  sing- 
song that  kept  time  to  the  oars  told  its 
story  in  Gaelic,  all  that  the  English 
strangers  could  make  out  was  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  Jura  or  Scarba  or  Isla. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  song  of  an  exile  shut 
up  in  "sea-worn  Mull,"  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  wearisome  look  of  the 
neighboring  islands. 

"  But  why  do  you  sing  such  Gaelic  as 
that,  John?"  said  young  Lavender  con- 
fidently. "  I  should  have  thought  a  man 
in  your  position — the  last  of  the  Hebri- 
dean  bards — would  have  known  the 
classical  Gaelic.  Don't  you  know  the 
classical  Gaelic  ?" 

"  There  iss  only  the  wan  sort  of  Kallic, 
and  it  is  a  ferry  goot  sort  of  Kallic,"  said 
the  piper  with  some  show  of  petulance. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
know  your  own  tongue  ?  Do  you  not 
know  what  the  greatest  of  all  the  bards 
wrote  about  your  own  island  ? — '  O  et 
praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum,  agus, 
Tityre  tu  patulas  recubans  sub  tegmine 
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Styortwway,  Arma  virumque  cano,  Mac- 
klyoda  et  Borvabost  sub  tegmine  fagi  ?' " 

Not  only  John  the  Piper,  but  all  the 
men  behind  him,  began  to  look  amazed 
and  sorely  troubled ;  and  all  the  more  so 
that  Ingram — who  had  picked  up  more 
Gaelic  words  than  his  friend — came  to 
his  assistance,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
in  this  unknown  tongue.  They  heard 
references  in  the  conversation  to  persons 
and  things  with  which  they  were  familiar 
in  their  own  language,  but  still  accom- 
panied by  much  more  they  could  not 
understand. 

The  men  now  began  to  whisper  awe- 
stricken  questions  to  each  other ;  and  at 
last  John  the  Piper  could  not  restrain  his 
curiosity.  "  What  in  ta  name  of  Kott  is 
tat  sort  of  Kallic  ?"  he  asked,  with  some 
look  of  fear  in  his  eyes. 

"You  are  not  much  of  a  student, 
John,"  said  Lavender  carelessly,  "but 
still,  a  man  in  your  position  should  know 
something  of  your  own  language.  A 
bard,  a  poet,  and  not  know  the  classical 
form  of  your  own  tongue  !" 

"  Is  it  ta  Welsh  Kallic  ?"  cried  John 
in  desperation,  for  he  knew  that  the  men 
behind  him  would  carry  the  story  of  his 
ignorance  all  over  Borvabost. 

"  The  Welsh  Gaelic  ?  No.  I  see  you 
will  have  to  go  to  school  again." 

"  There  iss  no  more  Kallic  in  ta 
schools,"  said  the  piper,  eagerly  seizing 
the  excuse.  "  It  iss  Miss  Sheila,  she 
will  hef  put  away  all  ta  Kallic  from  ta 
schools." 

"  But  you  were  born  half  a  century 
before  Miss  Sheila :  how  is  it  you  neglect- 
ed to  learn  that  form  of  Gaelic  that  has 
been  sacred  to  the  use  of  the  bards  and 
poets  since  the  time  of  Ossian  ?" 

There  were  no  more  quips  or  cranks 
for  John  the  Piper  during  the  rest  of  the 
pull  home.  The  wretched  man  relapsed 
into  a  moody  silence  and  worked  me- 
chanically at  his  oar,  brooding  over  this 
mysterious  language  of  which  he  had  not 
even  heard.  As  for  Lavender,  he  turned 
to  Mackenzie  and  begged  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  affairs  in  France. 

And  so  they  sailed  back  to  Borvabost 
over  the  smooth  water  that  lay  like  a  lake 
of  gold.  Was  it  not  a  strange  sight  to 


see  the  Atlantic  one  vast  and  smooth 
yellow  plain  under  the  great  glow  of  saf- 
fron that  spread  across  the  regions  of  the 
sunset  ?  It  was  a  world  of  light,  un- 
broken but  by  the  presence  of  a  heavy 
coaster  that  had  anchored  in  the  bay, 
and  that  sent  a  long  line  of  trembling 
black  down  on  the  perfect  mirror  of  the 
sea.  As  they  got  near  the  shore  the  por- 
tions that  were  in  shadow  showed  with  a 
strange  distinctness  the  dark  green  of  the 
pasture  and  the  sharp  outlines  of  the 
rocks  ;  and  there  was  a  cold  scent  of  sea- 
weed in  the  evening  air.  The  six  heavy 
oars  plashed  into  the  smooth  bay.  The 
big  boat  was  moored  to  the  quay,  and  its 
passengers  landed  once  more  in  Borva. 
And  when  they  turned,  on  their  way 
home,  to  look  from  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
on  which  Sheila  had  placed  a  garden- 
seat,  lo !  all  the  west  was  on  fire,  the 
mountains  in  the  south  had  grown  dark 
on  their  eastern  side,  and  the  plain  of  the 
sea  was  like  a  lake  of  blood,  with  the 
heavy  hull  and  masts  of  the  coaster  grown 
large  and  solemn  and  distant.  There 
was  scarcely  a  ripple  around  the  rocks 
at  their  feet  to  break  the  stillness  of  the 
approaching  twilight. 

So  another  day  had  passed,  devoid  of 
adventure  or  incident.  Lavender  had 
not  rescued  his  wonderful  princess  from 
an  angry  sea,  nor  had  he  shown  prowess 
in  slaying  a  dozen  stags,  nor  in  any  way 
distinguished  himself.  To  all  outward 
appearance  the  relations  of  the  party 
were  the  same  at  night  as  they  had  been 
in  the  morning.  But  the  greatest  crises 
of  life  steal  on  us  imperceptibly,  and 
have  sometimes  occurred  and  wound  us 
in  their  consequences  before  we  know. 
The  memorable  things  in  a  man's  career 
are  not  always  marked  by  some  sharp 
convulsion.  The  youth  does  not  neces- 
sarily marry  the  girl  whom  he  happens 
to  fish  out  of  a  mill-pond  :  his  future  life 
may  be  far  more  definitely  shaped  for 
him  at  a  prosaic  dinner-table,  where  he 
fancies  he  is  only  thinking  of  the  wines. 
We  are  indeed  but  as  children  seated  on 
the  shore,  watching  the  ripples  that  come 
on  to  our  feet ;  and  while  the  ripples  un- 
ceasingly repeat  themselves,  and  while 
the  hour  that  passes  is  but  as  the  hour 


before  it,  constellation  after  constellation 
has  gone  by  over  our  heads  unheeded 
and  unseen  and  we  awake  with  a  start 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  new  day  with  all 
our  former -life  cut  off  from  u^'and  be 
oome  as  a  dream. 
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m  rather  a  petulant  way,  "And  it  iss  no 
wonder  Miss  Sheila  will  be  out.  And  it 
wass  Miss  Sheila  herself  will 


CHAPTER  V. 
SHEILA    SINGS. 

.  InSram's  door. 

Well,  what's  the  matter?" 

' 


"  Is  that  you,  Duncan  ?    How  the  devil 
ave  you  got  over  from  Mevaig  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning?" 

"Oh  there  wass  a  bit  breeze  tis  morn- 
ing, and.  I  hef  prought  over  ta  Maigh- 
dean-mhara.  And  there  iss  a  very  oJot 
ripple  on  ta  waiter,  if  ou  will  tek  ta 


ight!     Hammer  at  his  door  until 


About  half  an  hour  thereafter  the  two 
young  men  were  standing  at  the  front 
Mackenzie  s  house,   examining  the 
enormous  rod  that  Duncan  had  ptaced 
against  the  porch.     It   waS  sti/early 
morning,   and  there  was  a   cold  wind 
'lowing  m  from  the  sea,  but  there  was 

da      mmi  ^  thC  Sky>  and  the 

Ati  l  to  be  hot.     The  plain  of 

Atlantic  was  no  longer  a  sheet  of 

lass :  it  was  rough  and  gray,  and  far 

out  an  occasional  quiver  of  white  show- 

•d  where  a  wave  was  hissing  over.  There 

was  not  much  of  a  sea  on,  but  the  heavy 

wash  of  the  water  round  the  rocks  and 

sandy  bays  could  be  distinctly  heard  in 

the  silence  of  the  morning 

And  what  was  this  moving  object  down 

£ere  by  the  shore  where  the  Maighdean- 

mhara  lay  at  anchor  ?    Both  the  young 

n  °n°?  rec°Snized  the  glimmer  of 

e  small  white  feather  and  the  tightly- 

fitting"  hltlP   rlv^r.   ~r   fr  .  *>""/ 

tne  sea-princess. 


At  this  moment  Duncan  came  out  with 
a  bcok  of  flies  in  his  hand,  and  he  said 


r  her     said  Lavender,  making  down 
thepath  to  the  shore  with  the  speed!? 

When  Shdla  and  he  came  up  the  hill 
here  was  a  fine  color  in  the  girl's  face 
rom  her  morning's  exertions,  but  she 
was  not  disposed  to  go  indoors  to  rest 

On  the  contrary,  she  was  soon  engaged' 
mhelpmgMairi  to  bring  in  some  coffee 
to  the  parlor,  while  Duncan  cut  slices  of 

ham  and  cold  beef  big  enough  to  have 
provisioned  a  fishing- boat  bound  for 
Caithness  Sheila  had  had  her  break- 

st ;  so  she  devoted  all  her  time  to  wait- 
ing upon  her  two  guests,  until  Lavender 
could  scarcely  eat  through  the  embar- 
rassment produced  by  her  noble  servi- 

de.  Ingram  was  not  so  sensitive,  and 
made  a  very  good  meal  indeed 

'  Where's  your  father,  Sheila?"  said 
Ingram  when  the  last  of  their  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  and  they  were 
about  to  start  for  the  river,  «  Isn't  he  up 

"My  father?"  said  the  girl,  with  the 
least  possible  elevation  of  her  eyebrows 
-  he  will  be  down  at  Borvabost  an  hour 
ago.     And  I  hope  that  John  the  Piper 
will  not  see  him  this  morning     Bvt  we 
must  make  haste,  Mr.  Ingram,  for'the 
wind  will  fall  when  the  sun  gets  stronger 
and  then  your  friend  will  have  no  more 
01  the  fishing." 

So    they  set    out,   and    Ingram    put 
Sheila  s  hand  on  his  arm.  and  took  her 
along  with  him  in  that  fashion,  while  the 
tall  gillie  walked  behind  with  Lavender 
who  was  or  was  not  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangement.    The  young  man,  indeed 
was  a  trifle  silent,  but  Duncan  was  in  an 
amiable  and  communicative  mood  and 
passed  the  time  in  telling  him  stories  of 
the  salmon  he  had  caught,  and  of  the 

SSfc?  1l°  5ad  trled  t0  Catch  them  a"d 
failed.  Sheila  and  .Ingram  certainly 
went  a  good  pace  up  the  hill  and  round 
the  summit  of  it,  and  down  again  intc 
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the  valley  of  the  White  Water.  The  light 
step  of  the  girl  seemed  to  be  as  full  of 
spring  as  the  heather  on  which  she  trod ; 
and  as  for  her  feet  getting  wet,  the  dew 
must  have  soaked  them  long  ago.  She 
was  in  the  brightest  of  spirits.  Lavender 
could  hear  her  laughing  in  a  low  pleased 
fashion,  and  then  presently  her  head 
would  be  turned  up  toward  her  compan- 
ion, and  all  the  light  of  -some  humorous 
anecdote  would  appear  in  her  face  and 
in  her  eloquent  eyes,  and  it  would  be 
Ingram's  turn  to  break  out  into  one  of 
those  short  abrupt  laughs  that  had  some- 
thing sardonic  in  them. 

But  hark !  From  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  comes  another  sound,  the  faint 
and  distant  skirl  of  the  pipes,  and  yonder 
is  the  white-haired  hunchback,  a  mere 
speck  in  a  waste  of  brown  and  green 
morass.  What  is  he  playing  to  himself 
now  ? 

"  He  is  a  foolish  fellow,  that  John," 
said  the  tall  keeper,  "  for  if  he  comes 
down  to  Borvabost  this  morning  it  iss  Mr. 
Mackenzie  will  fling  his  pipes  in  ta  sea, 
and  he  will  hef  to  go  away  and  work  in 
ta  steamboat.  He  iss  a  ferry  foolish  fel- 
low ;  and  it  wass  him  tat  wass  goin'  into 
ta  steamboat  before,  and  he  went  to  a 
tailor  in  Styornoway,  and  he  said  to  him, 
'  I  want  a  pair  o1  troosers.'  And  the 
tailor  said  to  him,  '  What  sort  o'  troosers 
iss  it  you  will  want  ?'  And  he  said  to 
him,  '  I  want  a  pair  o'  troosers  for  a 
steamboat.'  A  pair  o'  troosers  for  a 
steamboat ! — he  is  a  teffle  of  a  foolish 
fellow.  And  it  wass  him  that  went  in  ta 
steamboat  with  a  lot  o'  freens  o'  his,  that 
wass  a'  goin'  to  Skye  to  a  big  weddin' 
there  ;  and  it  wass  a  very  bad  passage, 
and  when  tey  got  into  Portree  the  cap- 
tain said  to  him,  'John,  where  iss  all 
your  freens  that  tey  do  not  come  ashore  ?' 
And  he  said  to  him,  '  I  hef  peen  down 
below,  sir,  and  four-thirds  o'  ta  whole  o' 
them  are  a*  half-trooned  and  sick  and 
tead.'  Four-thirds  o'  ta  whole  o'  them  ! 
And  he  iss  just  the  ferry  man  to  laugh 
at  every  other  pody  when  it  iss  a  mistake 
you  will  make  in  ta  English." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lavender,  "^ou 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  learn  good 
English  ?" 


"Well,  sir,  I  hefna  got  ta  goot  Eng- 
lish yet.  But  Miss  Sheila  she  has  put 
away  all  the  Gaelic  from  the  schools, 
and  the  young  ones  they  will  learn  more 
of  ta  good  English  after  that." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  as  much  Gaelic  as  you 
know  English,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Oh,  you  will  soon  learn.  It  iss  very 
easy  if  you  will  only  stay  in  ta  island." 

"  It  would  take  me  several  months  to 
pick  it  up,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Oh,  yes — nine  or  six — that  will  do," 
said  Duncan.  "  You  will  begin  to  learn 
ta  names  o'  ta  islands  and  ta  places. 
There  now,  as  far  as  you  can  see  is  ta 
Seann  Bheinn  ;  and  it  means  ta  old  hill. 
And  there  is  a  rock  there :  it  is  Stac-nan 
Balg— " 

Here  Duncan  looked  rather  perplexed. 

"Yes,"  said  Lavender:  "what  does 
that  mean  ?" 

"It  means — it  means,"  said  Duncan 
in  still  greater  perplexity,  and  getting  a 
little  impatient,  "  it  means — stac,  tat  iss 
a  steep  rock  :  Stac-nan-Balg — it  means 
— well,  sir,  it  is  ower  deep  for  ta  English." 

The  tone  of  mortification  in  which 
Duncan  uttered  these  words  warned 
Lavender  that  his  philological  studies 
might  as  well  cease  ;  and  indeed  Sheila 
and  Ingram  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  banks  of  the  White  Water,  and  were 
waiting  Duncan  and  the  majestic  rod. 

It  was  much  too  bright  and  pleasant 
a  morning  for  good  fishing,  but  there  was 
a  fair  ripple  on  the  pools  of  the  stream, 
where  ever  and  anon  a  salmon  fresh  run 
from  the  sea  would  leap  into  the  air, 
showing  a  gleaming  curve  of  silver  to 
the  sunlight.  The  splash  of  the  big  fish 
seemed  an  invitation,  and  Duncan  was 
all  anxiety  to  teach  the  stranger,  who,  as 
he  fancied,  knew  nothing  about  throw- 
ing a  fly.  Ingram  lay  down  on  a  rock 
some  little  distance  back  from  the  banks, 
and  put  his  hands  beneath  his  head  and 
watched  the  operations  going  forward. 
But  was  it  really  Duncan  who  was  to 
teach  the  stranger  ?  It  was  Sheila  who 
picked  out  flies  for  him.  It  was  Sheila 
who  held  the  rod  while  he  put  them  on 
the  line.  It  was  Sheila  who  told  him 
where  the  bigger  salmon  usually  lay — 
under  the  opposite  bank  of  the  broad 
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and  almost  lake-like  pool  into  which  the 
small  but  rapid  White  Water  came  tum- 
bling and  foaming  down  its  narrow  chan- 
nel of  rocks  and  stones. 

Then  Sheila  waited  to  see  her  pupil 
begin.  He  had  evidently  a  little  diffi- 
culty about  the  big  double-handed  rod, 
a  somewhat  more  formidable  engine  of 
destruction  than  the  supple  little  thing 
with  which  he  had  whipped  the  streams 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

The  first  cast  sent  both  flies  and  a 
lump  of  line  tumbling  on  to  the  pool, 
and  would  have  driven  the  boldest  of 
salmon  out  of  its  wits.  The  second 
pretty  nearly  took  a  piece  out  of  In- 
gram's  ear,  and  made  him  shift  his 
quarters  with  rapidity.  Duncan  gave 
him  up  in  despair.  The  third  cast  drop- 
ped both  flies  with  the  lightness  of  a 
feather  in  the  running  waters  of  the 
other  side  of  the  pool ;  and  the  next 
second  there  was  a  slight  wave  along 
the  surface,  a  dexterous  jerk  with  the 
butt,  and  presently  the  line  was  whirled 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  pool,  running 
rapidly  off  the  reel  from  the  straining 
rod. 

"Plenty  o'  line,  sir,  plenty  o'  line!" 
shouted  Duncan  in  a  wild  fever  of  anx- 
iety, for  the  fish  had  plunged  suddenly. 

Ingram  had  come  running  down  to 
the  bank.  Sheila  was  all  excitement 
and  interest  as  she  stood  and  watched 
every  slackening  or  tightening  of  the 
line  as  the  fish  went  up  the  pool  and 
down  the  pool,  and  crossed  the  current 
in  his  efforts  to  escape.  The  only  self- 
possessed  person,  indeed,  was  Lavender 
himself,  who  presently  said,  "  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie, won't  you  take  the  rod  now  and 
have  the  honor  of  landing  him  ?  I  don't 
think  he  will  show  much  more  fight." 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  line 
slackened  suddenly,  and  the  fish  threw 
himself  clean  out  of  the  water,  turning 
a  complete  summersault.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous moment,  but  the  captive  was  well 
hooked,  and  in  his  next  plunge  Laven- 
der was  admonished  by  Dnncan  to  keep 
a  good  strain  on  him. 

"I  will  take  the  second  one,"  Sheila 
promised,  "if  you  like;  but  you  must 
surely  land  your  first  salmon  yourself." 


I  suppose  nobody  but  a  fisherman  can 
understand  the  generosity  of  the  offer 
made  by  the  young  man.  To  have 
hooked  your  first  salmon — to  have  its 
first  wild  rushes  and  plunges  safely  over 
— and  to  offer  to  another  the  delight  of 
bringing  him  victoriously  to  bank  !  But 
Sheila  knew.  And  what  could  have  sur- 
passed the  cleverness  with  which  he  had 
hooked  the  fish,  and  the  coolness  and 
courage  he  showed  throughout  the  play- 
ing of  him,  except  this  more  than  royal 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  young  hero  ? 

The  fish  was  losing  strength.  All  the 
line  had  been  got  in,  although  the  fore 
finger  of  the  fisherman  felt  the  pulse  of 
his  captive,  as  it  were,  ready  for  any  ex- 
piring plunge.  They  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  large  white  body  gliding 
through  the  ruddy-brown  water.  Dun- 
can was  down  on  his  knees  more  than 
once,  with  the  landing-net  in  his  hand, 
but  again  and  again  the  big  fish  would 
sheer  off,  with  just  such  indications  of 
power  as  to  make  his  conqueror  cau- 
tious. At  length  he  was  guided  slowly 
in  to  the  bank.  Behind  him  the  landing- 
net  was  gently  let  into  the  water — then 
a  quick  forward  movement,  and  a  four- 
teen-pounder  was  scooped  up  and  flung 
upon  the  bank,  landing  -  net  and  all. 
"Hurrah  !"  cried  Ingram,  and  Lavender 
blushed  like  a  school-girl ;  and  Sheila, 
quite  naturally  and  without  thinking, 
shook  hands  with  him  and  said,  "  I  con- 
gratulate you ;"  and  there  was  more 
congratulation  in  her  glad  eyes  than  in 
that  simple  little  gesture. 

It  was  a  good  beginning,  and  of  course 
the  young  man  was  very  much  pleased 
to  show  Sheila  that  he  was  no  mere  lily- 
fingered  idler  about  town.  He  buckled 
to  his  work  in  earnest.  With  a  few  more 
casts  he  soon  got  into  the  way  of  man- 
aging the  big  rod ;  apd  every  time  the 
flies  fell  lightly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pool,  to  be  dragged  with  gentle  jerks 
across  the  foaming  current  of  the  stream. 
Ingram  went  back  to  his  couch  on  the 
rock.  He  lay  and  watched  the  monot- 
onous flinging  back  of  the  long  rod,  the 
light  whistle  of  the  line  through  the  air, 
and  the  careful  manipulation  of  the  flies 
through  the  water.  Or  was  it  something 
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else  that  he  was  watching — something 
that  awakened  in  his  mind  a  sudden 
sense  of  surprise  and  fear,  and  a  new 
and  strange  consciousness  that  he  had 
been  guiltily  remiss  ? 

Sheila  was  wholly  preoccupied  with 
her  companion  and  his  efforts.  He  had 
had  one  or  two  rises,  but  had  struck 
either  too  soon  or  too  late,  until  at  last 
there  was  a  terrific  plunge  and  rush,  and 
again  the  line  was  whirled  out.  But 
Duncan  did  not  like  the  look  of  it,  some- 
how. The  fish  had  been  sheering  off 
when  it  was  hooked,  and  the  deep 
plunge  at  the  outset  was  ugly. 

"Now  will  you  take  the  rod?"  said 
Lavender  to  Sheila. 

But  before  she  could  answer  the  fish 
had  come  rushing  up  to  the  surface,  and 
had  thrown  itself  out  of  the  water,  so 
that  it  fell  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  was 
a  splendid  animal,  and  Duncan,  despite 
his  doubts,  called  out  to  Ingram  to  slack- 
en his  hold.  There  was  another  spring 
into  the  air,  the  fish  fell  with  a  splash 
into  the  water,  and  the  line  was  flying 
helplessly  in  the  air,  with  the  two  flies 
floating  about. 

"Ay,"  said  Duncan,  with  a  sigh,  "it 
wass  foul-hooked.  It  wass  no  chance 
of  catching  him  whatever." 

Lavender  was  more  successful  next 
time,  however,  with  a  pretty  little  grilse 
of  about  half  a  dozen  pounds,  that  seem- 
ed to  have  in  him  the  spirit  and  fight  of 
a  dozen  salmon.  How  he  rushed  and 
struggled,  how  he  plunged  and  sulked, 
how  he  burrowed  along  the  banks,  and 
then  ran  out  to  the  middle  of  the  pool, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  air, 
with  the  line  apparently  but  not  really 
doubling  up  under  him  !  All  these  things 
can  only  be  understood  by  the  fisher- 
man who  has  played  in  a  Highland 
stream  a  wild  and  powerful  little  grilse 
fresh  in  from  the  salt  water.  And  it  was 
Sheila  who  held  him  captive,  who  hu- 
mored him  when  he  sulked,  and  gently 
guided  him  away  from  dangerous  places, 
and  kept  him  well  in  hand  when  he 
tried  to  cross  the  current,  until  at  last,  all 
the  fierceness  gone  out  of  him,  he  let 
himself  be  tenderly  inveigled  into  the 
side  of  the  pool,  where  Duncan,  by  a 


dexterous  movement,  surrounded  him 
with  network  and  placed  his  shining 
body  among  the  bright  green  grass. 

But  Ingram  was  not  so  overjoyed  this 
time.  He  complimented  Sheila  in  a 
friendly  way,  but  he  was  rather  grave, 
and  obviously  did  not  care  for  this  busi- 
ness of  fishing.  And  so  Sheila,  fancy- 
ing that  he  was  rather  dull  because  he 
was  not  joining  in  the  sport,  proposed 
that  he  should  walk  back  to  the  house 
with  her,  leaving  Mr.  Lavender  with 
Duncan.  And  Ingram  was  quite  ready 
to  do  so. 

But  Lavender  protested  that  he  cared 
very  little  for  salmon-fishing.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  should  all  go  back 
together.  The  sun  was  killing  the  wind, 
and  soon  the  pools  would  be  as  clear  as 
glass.  Had  they  not  better  try  in  the 
afternoon,  when  perhaps  the  breeze 
would  freshen  ?  And  so  they  walked 
back  to  the  house. 

On  the  garden-seat  a  book  lay  open. 
It  was  Mr.  Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty,  and 
it  had  evidently  been  left  there  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  perhaps — who  knows  ?  —  to 
hint  to  his  friends  from  the  South  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
age.  Lavender  winked  to  Ingram,  but 
somehow  his  companion  seemed  in  no 
humor  for  a  joke. 

They  had  luncheon  then,  and  after 
luncheon  Ingram  touched  Lavender  on 
the  shoulder  and  said,  "  I  want  to  have 
a  word  with  you  privately.  Let's  walk 
down  to  the  shore." 

And  so  they  did ;  and  when  they  had 
got  some  little  distance  from  the  house, 
Ingram  said,  "  Look  here,  Lavender.  I 
mean  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  don't 
think  it  fair  that  you  should  try  to  drag 
Sheila  Mackenzie  into  a  flirtation.  I 
knew  you  would  fall  in  love  with  her. 
For  a  week  or  two,  that  does  not  matter 
—it  harms  no  one.  But  I  never  thought 
of  the  chance  of  her  being  led  into  such 
a  thing,  for  what  is  a  mere  passing 
amusement  to  you  would  be  a  very  se- 
rious thing  to  her." 

"Well?" 

"Well?  Is  not  that  enough  ?  Do  you 
think  it  fair  to  take  advantage  of  this 
girl's  ignorance  of  the  world  ?" 
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Lavender  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  and  said,  somewhat  stiffly,  "  This 
may  be  as  well  settled  at  once.  You 
have  talked  of  flirtation  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  You  may  regard  it  as  you 
please,  but  before  I  leave  this  island  I 
mean  to  ask  Sheila  Mackenzie  to  be  my 
wife." 

"Why,  you  are  mad!"  cried  Ingram, 
amazed  to  see  that  the  young  man  was 
perfectly  serious. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  continued  In- 
gram, "that  even  supposing  Sheila  would 
consent  —  which  is  impossible  —  you 
would  try  to  take  away  that  girl  from 
her  father?" 

"  Girls  must  leave  their  fathers  some 
time  or  other,"  said  Lavender  somewhat 
sullenly. 

"Not  unless  they  are  asked." 

"  Oh  well,  they  are  sure  to  be  asked, 
and  they  are  sure  to  go.  If  their  mothers 
had  not  done  so  before  them,  where 
would  they  be  ?  It's  all  very  well  for 
you  to  talk  about  it  and  argue  it  out  as  a 
theory,  but  I  know  what  the  facts  of  the 
case  are,  and  what  any  man  in  my  posi- 
tion would  do ;  and  I  know  that  I  am 
careless  of  any  consequences  so  long  as 
I  can  secure  her  for  my  wife." 

"  Apparently  you  are — careless  of  any 
consequences  to  herself  or  those  about 
her." 

"  But  what  is  your  objection,  Ingram  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  suddenly  abandon- 
ing his  defiant  manner :  "  why  should 
you  object  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
make  a  bad  husband  to  the  woman  I 
married?" 

"  I  believe  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  be- 
lieve you  would  make  a  very  good  hus- 
band if  you  were  to  marry  a  woman 
whom  you  knew  something  about,  and 
whom  you  had  really  learned  to  love  and 
respect  through  your  knowledge  of  her. 
I  tell  you,  you  know  nothing  about  Sheila 
Mackenzie  as  yet.  If  you  were  to  marry 
her  to-morrow,  you  would  discover  in 
six  months  she  was  a  woman  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  had  expected." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Lavender  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  "you  can't  deny  this : 
you  think  so  much  of  her  that  the  real 


woman  I  would  discover  must  be  better 
than  the  one  I  imagine  ;  and  so  you  don't 
expect  I  shall  be  disappointed?" 

"  If  you  marry  Sheila  Mackenzie  you 
will  be  disappointed — not  through  her 
fault,  but  your  own.  Why,  a  more  pre- 
posterous notion  never  entered  into  a 
man's  head !  She  knows  nothing  of 
your  friends  or  your  ways  of  life :  you 
know  nothing  of  hers.  She  would  be 
miserable  in  London,  even  if  you  could 
persuade  her  father  to  go  with  her,  which 
is  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world. 
Do  give  up  this  foolish  idea,  like  a  good 
fellow ;  and  do  it  before  Sheila  is  drag- 
ged into  a  flirtation  that  may  have  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  her." 

Lavender  would  not  promise,  but  all 
that  afternoon  various  resolutions  and 
emotions  were  struggling  within  him  for 
mastery,  insomuch  that  Duncan  could 
not  understand  the  blundering  way  in 
which  he  whipped  the  pools.  Mackenzie, 
Sheila  and  Ingram  had  gone  off  to  pay 
a  visit  to  an  old  crone  who  lived  in  a 
neighboring  island,  and  in  whom  Ingram 
had  been  much  interested  a  few  years 
before  ;  so  that  Lavender  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practicing  the  art  of  salmon- 
fishing  without  interruptions.  But  all 
the  skill  he  had  shown  in  the  morning 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him ;  and  at 
last  he  gave  the  rod  to  Duncan,  and, 
sitting  down  on  a  top-coat  flung  on  the 
wet  heather,  indolently  watched  the  gil- 
lie's operations. 

Should  he  at  once  fly  from  temptation 
and  return  to  London  ?  Would  it  not 
be  heroic  to  leave  this  old  man  in  pos- 
session of  his  only  daughter?  Sheila 
would  never  know  of  the  sacrifice,  but 
what  of  that  ?  It  might  be  for  her  hap- 
piness that  he  should  go. 

But  when  a  young  man  is  in  love,  or 
fancies  himself  in  love,  with  a  young 
girl,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  persuade  him- 
self that  anybody  else  can  make  her  as 
happy  as  he  might.  Who  could  be  so 
tender  to  her,  so  watchful  over  her,  as 
himself?  He  does  not  reflect  that  her 
parents  have  had  the  experience  of  years 
in  taking  care  of  her,  while  he  would  be 
a  mere  novice  at  the  business.  The 
pleasure  w'lth  which  he  regards  the  pros- 
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pect  of  being  constantly  with  her  he 
transfers  to  her,  and  she  seems  to  de- 
mand it  of  him  as  a  duty  that  he  should 
confei  upon  her  this  new  happiness. 

Lavender  met  Sheila  in  the  evening, 
and  he  was  yet  undecided.  Sometimes 
he  fancied,  when  their  eyes  met  unex- 
pectedly, that  there  was  something  wist- 
ful as  well  as  friendly  in  her  look :  was 
she  too  dreaming  of  the  vague  possibili- 
ties of  the  future?  This  was  strange, 
too,  that  after  each  of  those  little  chance 
reveries  she  seemed  to  be  moved  by  a 
resolution  to  be  more  than  usually  affec- 
tionate toward  her  father,  and  would  go 
round  the  table  and  place  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  talk  to  him.  Perhaps 
these  things  were  but  delusions  begotten 
of  his  own  imaginings,  but  the  possibility 
of  their  being  real  agitated  him  not  a 
little,  and  he  scarcely  dared  to  think 
what  might  follow. 

That  evening  Sheila  sang,  and  all  his 
half-formed  resolutions  vanished  into  air. 
He  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  curious,  dimly- 
lit  and  old-fashioned  chamber,  and,  lying 
back  in  the  chair,  abandoned  himself  to 
dreams  as  Sheila  sang  the  mystic  songs 
of  the  northern  coasts.  There  was  some- 
thing strangely  suggestive  of  the  sea  in 
the  room  itself,  and  all  her  songs  were 
of  the  sea.  It  was  a  smaller  room  than 
the  large  apartment  in  which  they  had 
dined,  and  it  was  filled  with  curiosities 
from  distant  shores  and  with  the  strange 
captures  made  by  the  Borva  fishermen. 
Everywhere,  too,  were  the  trophies  of 
Mackenzie's  skill  with  rod  and  rifle. 
Deer's  horns,  seal  skins,  stuffed  birds, 
salmon  in  glass  cases,  masses  of  coral, 
enormous  shells  and  a  thousand  similar 
things  made  the  little  drawing-room  a 
sort  of  grotto ;  but  it  was  a  grotto  within 
hearing  of  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and 
there  was  no  musty  atmosphere  in  a 
room  that  was  open  all  day  to  the  cold 
winds  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  a  smoking  tumbler  of  whisky 
and  water  before  him,  the  King  of  Borva 
sat  at  the  table,  poring  over  a  large  vol- 
ume containing  plans  for  bridges.  In- 
gram was  seated  at  the  piano,  In  con- 
tinual consultation  with  Sheila  about  her 
songs.  Lavender,  in  this  dusky  corner, 


lay  and  listened,  with  all  sorts  of  fancies 
crowding  in  upon  him  as  Sheila  sang  of 
the  sad  and  wild  legends  of  her  home. 
Was  it  by  chance,  then,  he  asked  him- 
self, that  these  songs  seemed  so  fre 
quently  to  be  the  lamentation  of  a  High- 
land girl  for  a  fair-haired  lover  beyond 
the  sea  ?  First  of  all  she  sang  the  "Wail 
of  Dunevegan,"  and  how  strangely  her 
voice  thrilled  with  the  sadness  of  the 
song ! — 

Morn,  oh  mantle  thy  smiles  of  gladness  ! 
Night,  oh  come  with  thy  clouds  of  sadness! 
Earth,  thy  pleasures  to  me  seem  madness  ! 
Macleod,  my  leal  love,  since  thou  art  gone. 

Dunevegan,  oh !  Dunevegan,  oh  1 

Dunevegan!  Dunevegan! 

It  was  as  in  a  dream  that  he  heard  In- 
gram talking  in  a  matter-of-fact  way 
about  the  various  airs,  and  asking  the 
meaning  of  certain  lines  of  Gaelic  to 
compare  them  with  the  stiff  and  old- 
fashioned  phrases  of  the  translation. 
Surely  this  girl  must  have  sat  by  the 
shore  and  waited  for  her  absent  lover,  or 
how  could  she  sing  with  such  feeling  ? — 

Say,  my  love,  why  didst  thou  tarry 

Far  over  the  deep  sea  ? 
Knew'st  thou  not  my  heart  was  weary, 
Heard'st  thou  not  how  I  sighed  for  thee ! 
Did  no  light  wind  bear  my  wild  despair 

Far  over  the  deep  sea  ? 

He  could  imagine  that  beautiful  face 
grown  pale  and  wild  with  anguish.  And 
then  some  day,  as  she  went  along  the 
lonely  island,  with  all  the  light  of  hope 
gone  out  of  her  eyes,  and  with  no  more 
wistful  glances  cast  across  the  desolate 
sea,  might  not  the  fair-haired  lover  come 
at  last,  and  leap  ashore  to  clasp  her  in 
his  arms,  and  hide  the  wonder-stricken 
eyes  and  the  glad  face  in  his  bosom  ? 
But  Sheila  sang  of  no  such  meeting. 
The  girl  was  always  alone,  her  lover 
gone  away  from  her  across  the  sea  or 
into  the  wilds. 

Oh  long  on  the  mountain  he  tarries,  he  tarries : 
Why  tarries  the  youth  with  the  bright  yellow  hair : 

Oh  long  on  the  mountain Jie  tarries,  he  tarries  : 
Why  seeks  he  the  hill  when  his  flock  is  not  there  ? 

That  was  what  he  heard  her  sing,  until 
it  seemed  to  him  that  her  singing  was  a 
cry  to  be  taken  away  from  these  melan- 
choly surroundings  of  sea  and  shore, 
and  carried  to  the  secure  and  comfort- 
able South,  to  be  cherished  and  tended 
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and  loved.  Why  should  this  girl  be  left 
to  live  a  cruel  life  up  in  these  wilds,  and 
to  go  through  the  world  without  know- 
ing anything  of  the  happy  existence  that 
might  have  been  hers  ?  It  was  well  for 
harder  and  stronger  natures  to  withstand 
the  bufferings  of  wind  and  rain,  and  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  melancholy  influ- 
ences of  the  lonely  sea  and  the  darkness 
of  the  northern  winters ;  but  for  her — for 
this  beautiful,  sensitive,  tender-hearted 
girl — surely  some  other  and  gentler  fate 
was  in  store.  What  he,  at  least,  could 
do  he  would.  He  would  lay  his  life  at  her 
feet ;  and  if  she  chose  to  go  away  from 
this  bleak  and  cruel  home  to  the  sunnier 
South,  would  not  he  devote  himself,  as 
never  a  man  had  given  himself  to  a 
woman  before,  to  the  constant  duty  .of 
enriching  her  life  with  all  the  treasures 
of  admiration  and  respect  and  love  ? 

It  was  getting  late,  and  presently  Sheila 
retired.  As  she  bade  "Good-night"  to 
him,  Lavender  fancied  her  manner  was 
a  little  less  frank  toward  him  than  usual, 
and  her  eyes  were  cast  down.  All  the 
light  of  the  room  seemed  to  go  with  her 
when  she  went. 

Mackenzie  mixed  another  tumbler  of 
toddy,  and  began  to  expound  to  Ingram 
his  views  upon  deer-forests  and  sheep- 
farms.  Ingram  lit  a  cigar,  stretched  out 
his  legs  and  proceeded  to  listen  with 
much  complacent  attention.  As  for  Lav- 
ender, he  sat  a  while,  hearing  vaguely 
the  sounds  of  his  companions'  voices, 
and  then,  saying  he  was  a  trifle  tired, 
he  left  and  went  to  his  own  room.  The 
moon  was  then  shining  clearly  over 
Suainabhal,  and  a  pathway  of  glimmer- 
ing light  lay  across  Loch  Roag. 

He  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  He 
had  resolved  to  ask  Sheila  Mackenzie  to 
be  his  wife,  and  a  thousand  conjectures 
as  to  the  future  were  floating  about  his 
imagination.  In  the  first  place,  would 
she  listen  to  his  prayer?  She  knew 
nothing  of  him  beyorlti  what  she  might 
have  heard  from  Ingram.  He  had  had 
no  opportunity,  during  their  friendly 
talking,  of  revealing  to  her  what  he 
thought  of  herself;  but  might  she  not 
have  guessed  it  ?  Then  her  father — 
what  action  might  not  this  determined 
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old  man  take  in  the  matter  ?  Would  his 
love  for  his  daughter  prompt  him  to  con- 
sider her  happiness  alone  ?  All  these 
things,  however,  were  mere  preliminaries, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  young  man 
soon  overleapt  them.  He  began  to  draw 
pictures  of  Sheila  as  his  wife  in  their  Lon- 
don home,  among  his  friends,  at  H  astings, 
at  Ascot,  in  Hyde  Park.  What  would 
people  say  of  the  beautiful  sea-princess 
with  the  proud  air,  the  fearless  eyes  and 
the  gentle  and  musical  voice  ?  Hour 
after  hour  he  lay  and  could  not  sleep :  a 
fever  of  anticipation,  of  fear  and  of  hope 
combined  seemed  to  stir  in  his  blood  and 
throb  in  his  brain.  At  last,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  unrest,  he  rose,  hastily  dressed 
himself,  stole  down  stairs,  and  made  his 
way  out  into  the  cool  air  of  the  night. 

It  could  not  be  the  coming  dawn  that 
revealed  to  him  the  outlines  of  the  shore 
and  the  mountains  and  the  loch  ?  The 
moon  had  already  sunk  in  the  south- 
west :  not  from  her  came  that  strange 
clearness  by  which  all  these  objects  were 
defined.  Then  the  young  man  bethought 
him  of  what  Sheila  had  said  of  the  twi- 
light in  these  latitudes,  and,  turning  tc 
the  north,  he  saw  there  a  pale  glow 
which  looked  as  if  it  were  the  last  faint 
traces  of  some  former  sunset.  All  over 
the  rest  of  the  heavens  something  of  the 
same  metallic  clearness  reigned,  so  that 
the  stars  were  pale,  and  a  gray  hue  lay 
over  the  sea,  and  over  the  island,  the 
white  bays,  the  black  rocks  and  the  val- 
leys, in  which  lay  a  scarcely  perceptible 
mist. 

He  left  the  house  and  went  vaguely 
down  to  the  sea.  The  cold  air,  scented 
strongly  with  the  seaweed,  blew  about 
him,  and  was  sweet  and  fresh  on  the  lips 
and  the  forehead.  How  strange  was  the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  waves,  mourn- 
ful and  distant,  like  the  sound  in  a  sea- 
shell  !  That  alone  spoke  in  the  awful 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  telling  of  those  things  which  the  silent 
stars  and  the  silent  hills  had  looked 
down  on  for  ages  and  ages.  Did  Sheila 
really  love  this  terrible  thing,  with  its 
strange  voice  talking  in  the  night,  or  did 
she  not  secretly  dread  it  and  shudder  at 
it  when  she  sang  of  all  that  old  sadness  ? 
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There  was  ringing  in  his  ears  the  "  Wail 
of  Dunevegan"  as  he  listened  for  a  while 
to  the  melancholy  plashing  of  the  waves 
all  around  the  lonely  shores ;  and  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  Dunevegan,  oh  !  Duneva- 
gan,  oh  !"  weaving  itself  curiously  with 
those  wild  pictures  of  Sheila  in  London 
which  were  still  floating  before  his  imag- 
ination. 

He  walked  away  around  the  coast, 
seeing  almost  nothing  of  the  objects 
around  him,  but  conscious  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  the  mountains  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  throbbing  stars.  He  could 
have  called  aloud,  "  Sheila  !  Sheila !"  but 
that  all  the  place  seemed  associated  with 
her  presence ;  and  might  he  not  turn 
suddenly  to  find  her  figure  standing  by 
him,  with  her  face  grown  wild  and  pale 
as  it  was  in  the  ballad,  and  a  piteous 
and  awful  look  in  her  eyes  ?  Did  the 
figure  accuse  him  ?  He  scarcely  dared 
look  round,  lest  there  should  be  a  phan- 
tom Sheila  appealing  to  him  for  compas- 
sion, and  complaining  against  him  with 
her  speechless  eyes  for  a  wrong  that  he 
could  not  understand.  He  fled  from  her, 
but  he  knew  she  was  there ;  and  all  the 
love  in  his  heart  went  out  to  her  as  if 
beseeching  her  to  go  away  and  forsake 
him,  and  forgive  him  the  injury  of  which 
she  seemed  to  accuse  him.  What  wrong 
had  he  done  her  that  he  should  be  haunt- 
ed by  this  spectre,  that  did  not  threaten, 
but  only  looked  piteously  toward  him 
with  eyes  full  of  entreaty  and  pain  ? 

He  left  the  shore,  and  blindly  made 
his  way  up  to  the  pasture-land  above, 
careless  whither  he  went.  He  knew  not 
how  long  he  had  been  away  from  the 
house,  but  here  was  a  small  fresh-water 
lake  set  round  about  with  rushes,  and 
far  over  there  in  the  east  lay  a  glimmer 
of  the  channels  between  Borva  and 
Lewis.  But  soon  there  was  another  light 
in  the  east,  high  over  the  low  mists  that 
lay  along  the  land.  A  pale  blue-gray 
arose  in  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  stars 
went  out  one  by  one.  The  mists  were 
seen  to  lie  in  thicker  folds  along  the 
desolate  valleys.  Then  a  faintly  yellow 
whiteness  stole  up  into  the  sky,  and 
broadened  and  widened,  and  behold! 
ihe  li<  tie  moorland  loch  caught  a  reflec- 


tion of  the  glare,  and  there  was  a  streaK 
of  crimson  here  and  there  on  the  dark- 
blue  surface  of  the  water.  Loch  Roag 
began  to  brighten.  Suainabhal  was 
touched  with  rose  -  red  on  its  eastern 
slopes.  The  Atlantic  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  its  purple  sleep  with  the  new  light  of 
a  new  dawn  ;  and  then  there  was  a  chir- 
ruping of  birds  over  the  heath,  and  the 
first  shafts  of  the  sunlight  ran  along  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  lit  up  the  white 
wavelets  that  were  breaking  on  the  beach. 
The  new  day  struck  upon  him  with  a 
strange  sense  of  wonder.  Where  was 
he  ?  Whither  had  gone  the  wild  visions 
of  the  night,  the  feverish  dread,  the  hor- 
rible forebodings  ?  The  strong  mental 
emotion  that  had  driven  him  out  now 
produced  its  natural  reaction  :  he  looked 
about  in  a  dazed  fashion  at  the  revela- 
tion of  light  around  him,  and  felt  him- 
self trembling  with  weakness.  Slowly, 
blindly  and  hopelessly  he  set  to  walk 
back  across  the  island,  with  the  sunlight 
of  the  fresh  morning  calling  into  life  ten 
thousand  audible  things  of  the  moorland 
around  him. 

And  who  was  this  who  stood  at  the 
porch  of  the  house  in  the  clear  sunshine  ? 
Not  the  pale  and  ghastly  creature  who 
had  haunted  him  during  those  wild 
hours,  but  Sheila  herself,  singing  some 
snatches  of  a  song,  and  engaged  in  wa- 
tering the  two  bushes  of  sweetbrier  at 
the  gate.  How  bright  and  roseate  and 
happy  she  looked,  with  the  fine  color  of 
her  face  lit  up  by  the  fresh  sunlight,  and 
the  brisk  breeze  from  the  sea  stirring 
now  and  again  the  loose  masses  of  hei 
hair !  Haggard  and  faint  as  he  was,  he 
would  have  startled  her  if  he  had  gone 
up  to  her  then.  He  dared  not  approach 
her.  He  waited  until  she  had  gone 
round  to  the  gable  of  the  house  to  water 
the  plants  there,  and  then  he  stole  into 
the  house  and  up  stairs,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bed.  And  outside  he  still 
heard  Sheila  singing  lightly  to  herself 
as  she  went  about  her  ordinary  duties, 
little  thinking  in  how  strange  and  wild  a 
drama  her  wraith  had  that  night  taken 
part. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
AT  BARVAS  BRIDGE. 

VERY  soon,  indeed,  Ingram  began 
to  see  that  his  friend  had  spoken 
to  him  quite  frankly,  and  that  he  was 
really  bent  on  asking  Sheila  to  become 
his  wife.  Ingram  contemplated  this 
prospect  with  some  dismay,  and  with 
some  vague  consciousness  that  he  was 
himself  responsible  for  what  he  could 
not  help  regarding  as  a  disaster.  He 
had  half  expected  that  Frank  Lavender 
would,  in  his  ordinary  fashion,  fall  in 
love  with  Sheila — for  about  a  fortnight. 
He  had  joked  him  about  it  even  before 
they  came  within  sight  of  Sheila's  home. 
He  had  listened  with  a  grim  humor  to 
Lavender's  outbursts  of  admiration,  and 
only  asked  himself  how  many  times  he 
had  heard  the  same  phrases  before.  But 
now  things  were  looking  more  serious, 
for  the  young  man  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  prosecution  of  his  new  project 
with  all  the  generous  poetic  enthusiasm 
of  a  highly  impulsive  nature.  Ingram 
saw  that  everything  a  young  man  could 
do  to  win  the  heart  of  a  young  girl  Lav- 
ender would  do  ;  and  Nature  had  dow- 
ered him  richly  with  various  means  of 
fascination.  Most  dangerous  of  all  of 
these  was  a'gift  of  sincerity  that  deceived 
himself.  He  could  assume  an  opinion 
or  express  an  emotion  at  will,  with  such 
a  genuine  fervor  that  he  himself  forgot 
how  recently  he  had  acquired  it,  and 
was  able  to  convince  his  companion  for 
the  moment  that  it  was  a  revelation  of 
his  inmost  soul.  It  was  this  charm  of 
impetuous  sincerity  which  had  fascinated 
Ingram  himself  years  before,  and  made 
him  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  man  whom  he  at  first  regarded 
as  a  somewhat  facile,  talkative  and  his- 
trionic person.  Ingram  perceived,  for 
example,  that  young  Lavender  had  so 
little  regard  for  public  affairs  that  he 
would  have  been  quite  content  to  see 


our  Indian  empire  go  for  the  sake  of 
eliciting  a  sarcasm  from  Lord  Westbury ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  you  had  appeal- 
ed to  his  nobler  instincts,  and  placed 
before  him  the  condition  of  a  certain 
populace  suffering  from  starvation,  he 
would  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  aid 
them :  he  would  have  written  letters  to 
the  newspapers,  would  have  headed 
subscriptions,  and  would  have  ended 
by  believing  that  he  had  been  the  con- 
stant friend  of  the  people  of  India 
throughout  his  life,  and  was  bound  to 
stick  to  them  to  the  end  of  it. 

As  often  as  not  he  borrowed  his  fancies 
and  opinions  from  Edward  Ingram  him- 
self, who  was  amused  and  gratified  at 
the  same  time  to  find  his  humdrum  no- 
tions receive  a  dozen  new  lights  and 
colors  when  transferred  to  the  warmer 
atmosphere  of  his  friend's  imagination. 
Ingram  would  even  consent  to  receive 
from  his  younger  companion  advice,  im- 
petuously urged  and  richly  illustrated, 
which  he  had  himself  offered  in  simpler 
terms  months  before.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment he  could  see  that  much  of  Laven- 
der's romantic  conceptions  of  Sheila's 
character  was  only  an  exaggeration  of 
some  passing  hints  he,  Ingram,  had 
dropped  as  the  Clansman  was  steaming 
into  Stornoway.  But  then  they  were 
ever  so  much  more  beautiful.  Ingram 
held  to  his  conviction  that  he  himself 
was  a  distinctly  commonplace  person. 
He  had  grown  reconciled  to  the  ordi- 
nary grooves  of  life.  But  young  Laven- 
der was  not  commonplace :  he  fancied 
he  could  see  in  him  an  occasional  flash 
of  something  that  looked  like  genius ; 
and  many  and  many  a  time,  in  regard- 
ing the  brilliant  and  facile  powers,  the 
generous  impulses  and  the  occasional 
ambitions  of  his  companion,  he  wonder- 
ed whether  these  would  ever  lead  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  production,  or  even 
of  consolidation  of  character,  or  whether 
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they  would  merely  remain  the  passing 
sensations  of  an  indifferent  idler.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  devoutly  wished  that 
Lavender  had  been  born  a  stonemason. 

But  all  these  pleasant  and  graceful 
qualities,  which  had  made  the  young 
man  an  agreeable  companion,  were  a 
serious  danger  now ;  for  was  it  not  but 
too  probable  that  Sheila,  accustomed  to 
the  rude  and  homely  ways  of  the  isl- 
anders, would  be  attracted  and  pleased 
and  fascinated  by  one  who  had  about 
him  so  much  of  a  soft  and  southern 
brightness  with  which  she  was  wholly 
unfamiliar?  This  open-hearted  frank- 
ness of  his  placed  all  his  best  qualities 
in  the  sunshine,  as  it  were :  she  could 
not  fail  to  see  the  singular  modesty  and 
courtesy  of  his  bearing  toward  women, 
his  gentle  manners,  his  light-hearted- 
ness,  his  passionate  admiration  of  the 
self-sacrifice  of  others,  and  his  sympathy 
with  their  sufferings.  Ingram  would  not 
have  minded  much  if  Lavender  alone 
had  been  concerned  in  the  dilemma  now 
growing  imminent:  he  would  have  left 
him  to  flounder  out  of  it  as  he  had  got 
out  of  previous  ones.  But  he  had  been 
surprised  and  pained,  and  even  fright- 
ened, to  detect  in  Sheila's  manner  some 
faint  indications — so  faint  that  he  was 
doubtful  what  construction  to  put  on 
them — of  a  special  interest  in  the  young 
stranger  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  Borva. 

What  could  he  do  in  the  matter,  sup- 
posing his  suspicions  were  correct  ?  Cau- 
tion Sheila? — it  would  be  an  insult. 
Warn  Mackenzie  ? — the  King  of  Borva 
would  fly  into  a  passion  with  everybody 
concerned,  and  bring  endless  humilia- 
tion on  his  daughter,  who  had  probably 
never  dreamed  of  regarding  Lavender 
except  as  a  chance  acquaintance.  In- 
sist upon  Lavender  going  south  at  once  ? 
— that  would  merely  goad  the  young  man 
into  obstinacy.  Ingram  found  himself 
in  a  grievous  difficulty,  afraid  to  say  how 
much  of  it  was  of  his  own  creation.  He 
had  no  selfish  sentiments  of  his  own  to 
consult:  if  it  were  to  become  evident 
that  the  happiness  of  Sheila  and  of  his 
friend  depended  on  their  marrying  each 
other,  he  was  ready  to  forward  such  a 


project  with  all  the  influence  at  his  com- 
mand. But  there  were  a  hundred  rea- 
sons why  he  should  dread  such  a  mar- 
riage. He  had  already  mentioned  sev- 
eral of  them  to  Lavender  in  trying  to 
dissuade  the  young  man  from  his  pur- 
pose. A  few  days  had  passed  since 
then,  and  it  was  clear  that  Lavender 
had  abandoned  all  notion  of  fulfilling 
those  resolutions  he  had  vaguely  form- 
ed. But  the  more  Ingram  thought  over 
the  matter,  and  the  further  he  recalled 
all  the  ancient  proverbs  and  stories 
about  the  fate  of  intermeddlers,  the  more 
evident  it  became  to  him  that  he  could 
take  no  immediate  action  in  the  affair. 
He  would  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents to  save  Sheila  from  what  he  con- 
sidered a  disastrous  fate.  Perhaps  Lav- 
ender would  repent.  Perhaps  Macken- 
zie, continually  on  the  watch  for  small 
secrets,  would  discover  something,  and 
bid  his  daughter  stay  in  Borva  while  his 
guests  proceeded  on  their  tour  through 
Lewis.  In  any  case,  it  was  not  at  all 
certain  that  Lavender  would  be  success- 
ful in  his  suit.  Was  the  heart  of  a  proud- 
spirited, intelligent  and  busily-occupied 
girl  to  be  won  in  a  matter  of  three  weeks 
or  a  month  ?  Lavender  would  go  south, 
and  no  more  would  be  heard  of  it. 

This  tour  round  the  island  of  Lewis, 
however,  was  not  likely  to  favor  much 
any  such  easy  escape  from  the  difficulty. 
On  a  certain  morning  the  larger  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  boats  carried  the  holiday 
party  away  from  Borva;  and  even  at 
this  early  stage,  as  they  sat  at  the  stern 
of  the  heavy  craft,  Lavender  had  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  exclusive  right  of 
waiting  upon  Sheila.  He  had  consti- 
tuted himself  her  companion  in  all  their 
excursions  about  Borva  which  they  had 
undertaken,  and  now,  on  this  longer 
journey,  they  were  to  be  once  more 
thrown  together.  It  did  seem  a  little 
hard  that  Ingram  should  be  relegated 
to  Mackenzie  and  his  theories  of  govern- 
ment; but  did  he  not  profess  to  prefer 
that  ?  Like  most  men  who  have  got  be- 
yond five-and-thirty,  he  was  rather  proud 
of  considering  himself  an  observer  of  life. 
He  stood  aside  as  a  spectator,  and  let 
other  people,  engaged  in  all  manner  of 
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eager  pursuits,  pass  before  him  for  review. 
Toward  young  folks,  indeed,  he  assumed 
a  good-naturedly  paternal  air,  as  if  they 
were  but  as  shy-faced  children  to  be 
humored.  Were  not  their  love-affairs  a 
pretty  spectacle  ?  As  for  himself,  he  was 
far  beyond  all  that.  The  illusions  of 
love-making,  the  devotion  and  ambition 
and  dreams  of  courtship,  were  no  longer 
possible  to  him,  but  did  they  not  consti- 
tute on  the  whole  a  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing study,  that  had  about  it  at  times  some 
little  touches  of  pathos  ?  At  odd  mo- 
ments, when  he  saw  Sheila  and  Laven- 
der walking  together  in  the  evening,  he 
was  himself  half  inclined  to  wish  that 
something  might  come  of  the  young 
man's  determination.  It  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  play  the  part  of  a  friendly 
counselor,  to  humor  the  follies  of  the 
young  folks,  to  make  jokes  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their 
embarrassment  and  resentment,  to  go 
forward  and  pet  them  a  little,  and  assure 
them  of  a  real  and  earnest  sympathy. 

"Your  time  is  to  come,"  Lavender  said 
to  him  suddenly  after  he  had  been  ex- 
hibiting some  of  his  paternal  forbear- 
ance and  consideration  :  "you  will  get  a 
dreadful  twist  some  day,  my  boy.  You 
have  been  doing  nothing  but  dreaming 
about  women,  but  some  day  or  other 
you  will  wake  up  to  find  yourself  cap- 
tured and  fascinated  beyond  anything 
you  have  ever  seen  in  other  people,  and 
then  you  will  discover  what  a  desperately 
real  thing  it  is." 

Ingram  had  a  misty  impression  that 
ne  had  heard  something  like  this  before. 
Had  he  not  given  Lavender  some  warn- 
ing of  the  same  kind  ?  But  he  was  so 
much  accustomed  to  hear  those  vague 
repetitions  of  his  own  remarks,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  so  well  pleased  to  think 
that  his  commonplace  notions  should 
take  root  and  flourish  in  this  goodly  soil, 
that  he  never  thought  of  asking  Laven- 
der to  quote  his  authority  for  those  pro- 
found observations  on  men  and  things. 

"Now,  Miss  Mackenzie,"  said  the 
young  man  as  the  big  boat  was  drawing 
near  to  Callernish,  "what  is  to  be  our 
first  sketch  in  Lewis  ?" 

"The  Callernish  Stones,  of  course," 


said  Mackenzie  himself:  "it  iss  more 
than  one  hass  come  to  the  Lewis  to  see 
the  Callernish  Stones." 

Lavender  had  promised  to  the  King 
of  Borva  a  series  of  water-color  draw- 
ings of  Lewis,  and  Sheila  was  to  choose 
the  subjects  from  day  to  day.  Macken- 
zie was  gratified  by  this  proposal,  and 
accepted  it  with  much  magnanimity ;  but 
Sheila  knew  that  before  the  offer  was 
made  Lavender  had  come  to  her  and 
asked  her  if  she  cared  about  sketches, 
and  whether  he  might  be  allowed  to  take 
a  few  on  this  journey  and  present  them 
to  her.  She  was  very  grateful,  but  sug- 
gested that  it  might  please  her  papa  if 
they  were  given  to  him.  Would  she 
superintend  them,  then,  and  choose  the 
topics  for  illustration  ?  Yes,  she  would 
do  that ;  and  so  the  young  man  was 
furnished  with  a  roving  commission. 

He  brought  her  a  little  sepia  sketch 
of  Borvabost,  its  huts,  its  bay,  and  its 
upturned  boats  on  the  beach.  Sheila's 
expressions  of  praise,  the  admiration  and 
pleasure  that  shone  in  her  eyes,  would 
have  turned  any  young  man's  head. 
But  her  papa  looked  at  the  picture  whh 
a  critical  eye,  and  remarked,  "  Oh  yes, 
it  is  ferry  good,  but  it  is  not  the  color  of 
Loch  Roag  at  all.  It  is  the  color  of  a 
river  when  there  is  a  flood  of  rain.  I 
have  neffer  at  all  seen  Loch  Roag  a 
brown  color — neffer  at  all." 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  subsequent 
sketches  could  not  be  taken  in  sepia, 
and  so  Lavender  proposed  to  make  a 
series  of  pencil-drawings,  which  could 
be  washed  in  with  color  afterward. 
There  was  one  subject,  indeed,  which 
since  his  arrival  in  Lewis  he  had  tried 
to  fix  on  paper  by  every  conceivable 
means  in  his  power,  and  that  was  Sheila 
herself.  He  had  spoiled  innumerable 
sheets  of  paper  in  trying  to  get  some 
likeness  of  her  which  would  satisfy  him- 
self, but  all  his  usual  skill  seemed  some- 
how to  have  gone  from  him.  He  could 
not  understand  it.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  could  have  traced  in  a  dozen 
lines  a  portrait  that  would  at  least  have 
shown  a  superficial  likeness :  he  could 
have  multiplied  portraits  by  the  dozen 
of  old  Mackenzie  or  Ingram  or  Duncan, 
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but  here  he  seemed  to  fail  utterly.  He 
invited  no  criticism,  certainly.  These  ef- 
forts were  made  in  his  own  room,  and 
he  asked  no  one's  opinion  as  to  the  like- 
ness. He  could,  indeed,  certify  to  him- 
self that  the  drawing  of  the  features  was 
correct  enough.  There  was  the  sweet 
and  placid  forehead  with  its  low  masses 
of  dark  hair ;  there  the  short  upper  lip, 
the  finely-carved  mouth,  the  beautifully- 
rounded  chin  and  throat ;  and  there  the 
frank,  clear,  proud  eyes,  with  their  long 
lashes  and  highly  -  curved  eyebrows. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  touch  of  color  added 
warmth  to  the  complexion,  put  a  glim- 
mer of  the  blue  sea  beneath  the  long 
black  eyelashes,  and  drew  a  thread  of 
scarlet  round  the  white  neck.  But  was 
this  Sheila  ?  Could  he  take  this  sheet 
of  paper  to  his  friends  in  London  and 
say,  Here  is  the  magical  princess  whom 
I  hope  to  bring  to  you  from  the  North, 
with  all  the  glamour  of  the  sea  around 
her?  He  felt  instinctively  that  there 
would  be  an  awkward  pause.  The  peo- 
ple would  praise  the  handsome,  frank, 
courageous  head,  and  look  upon  the  bit 
of  red  ribbon  round  the  neck  as  an 
effective  artistic  touch.  They  would 
hand  him  back  the  paper  with  a  com- 
pliment, and  he  would  find  himself  in 
an  agony  of  unrest  because  they  had 
misunderstood  the  portrait,  and  seen 
nothing  of  the  wonder  that  encompassed 
this  Highland  girl  as  if  with  a  garment 
of  mystery  and  dreams. 

So  he  tore  up  portrait  after  portrait 
— more  than  one  of  which  would  have 
startled  Ingram  by  its  truth — and  then, 
to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  not 
growing  mad,  he  resolved  to  try  a  por- 
trait of  some  other  person.  He  drew  a 
head  of  old  Mackenzie  in  chalk,  and  was 
amazed  at  the  rapidity  and  facility  with 
which  he  executed  the  task.  Then  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
the  likeness  nor  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  The  King  of  Borva,  with  his 
heavy  eyebrows,  his  aquiline  nose,  his 
keen  gray  eyes  and  flowing  beard,  offer- 
ed a  fine  subject ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing really  royal  and  massive  and  noble 
in  the  head  that  Lavender,  well  satisfied 
with  his  work,  took  down  stairs  one 


evening.  Sheila  was  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, turning  over  some  music. 

"Miss  Mackenzie,"  he  said  rather 
kindly,  "would  you  look  at  this  ?" 

Sheila  turned  round,  and  the  sudden 
light  of  pleasure  that  leapt  to  her  face 
was  all  the  praise  and  all  the  assurance 
he  wanted.  But  he  had  more  than  that. 
The  girl  was  grateful  to  him  beyond  all 
the  words  she  could  utter ;  and  when 
he  asked  her  if  she  would  accept  the 
picture,  she  thanked  him  by  taking  his 
hand  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  left 
the  room  to  call  in  Ingram  and  her  fa- 
ther. All  the  evening  there  was  a  sin- 
gular look  of  happiness  on  her  face. 
When  she  met  Lavender's  eyes  with 
hers  there  was  a  frank  and  friendly  look 
of  gratitude  ready  to  reward  him.  When 
had  he  earned  so  much  before  by  a 
simple  sketch  ?  Many  and  many  a  por- 
trait, carefully  executed  and  elaborately 
framed,  had  he  presented  to  his  lady 
friends  in  London,  to  receive  from  them 
a  pretty  note  and  a  few  words  of  thanks 
when  next  he  called.  Here  with  a  rough 
chalk  sketch  he  had  awakened  an 
amount  of  gratitude  that  almost  sur- 
prised him  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
tender  soul  in  the  world;  and  had  not 
this  princess  among  women  taken  his 
hand  for  a  moment  as  a  childlike  way 
of  expressing  her  thanks,  while  her  eyes 
spoke  more  than  her  lips  ?  And  the 
more  he  looked  at  those  eyes,  the  more 
he  grew  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
put  down  the  magic  of  them  in  lines  and 
colors. 

At  length  Duncan  got  the  boat  into 
the  small  creek  at  Callernish,  and  the 
party  got  out  on  the  shore.  As  they 
were  going  up  the  steep  path  leading  to 
the  plain  above  a  young  girl  met  them, 
who  looked  at  them  in  rather  a  strange 
way.  She  had  a  fair,  pretty,  wondering 
face,  with  singularly  high  eyebrows  and 
clear,  light-blue  eyes. 

"  How  are  you,  Eily  ?"  said  Macken- 
zie as  he  passed  on  with  Ingram. 

But  Sheila,  on  making  the  same  in- 
quiry, shook  hands  with  the  girl,  who 
smiled  in  a  confidential  way,  and,  com- 
ing quite  close,  nodded  and  pointed 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 
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"Have  you  seen  them  to-day,  Eily  ?" 
said  Sheila,  still  holding  the  girl  by  the 
hands,  and  looking  at  the  fair,  pretty, 
strange  face. 

"It  wass  sa  day  before  yesterday,"  she 
answered  in  a  whisper,  while  a  pleased 
smile  appeared  on  her  face,  "and  sey 
will  be  here  sa  night." 

"Good-bye,  Eily:  take  care  you  don't 
stay  out  at  night  and  catch  cold,  you 
know,"  said  Sheila;  and  then,  with  an- 
other little  nod  and  a  smile,  the  young 
girl  went  down  the  path. 

"  It  is  Eily-of-the-Ghosts,  as  they  call 
her,"  said  Sheila  to  Lavender  as  they 
went  on:  "the  poor  thing  fancies  she 
sees  little  people  about  the  rocks,  and 
watches  for  them.  But  she  is  very  good 
and  quiet,  and  she  is  not  afraid  of  them, 
and  she  does  no  harm  to  any  one.  She 
does  not  belong  to  the  Lewis — I  think 
she  is  from  Islay — but  she  sometimes 
comes  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Borva,  and 
my  papa  is  very  kind  to  her." 

"  Mr.  Ingram  does  not  appear  to  know 
her :  I  thought  he  was  acquainted  with 
every  one  in  the  island,"  said  Lavender. 

"She  was  not  here  when  he  has  been 
in  the  Lewis  before,"  said  Sheila;  "but 
Eily  does  not  like  to  speak  to  strangers, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  her  to 
speak  to  you  if  you  tried." 

Lavender  had  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  "false  men"  of  Callernish  when 
first  he  saw  them,  but  now  he  approach- 
ed the  long  lines  of  big  stones  up  on  this 
lonely  plateau  with  a  new  interest ;  for 
Sheila  had  talked  to  him  about  them 
many  a  time  in  Borva,  and  had  asked 
his  opinion  about  their  origin  and  their 
age.  Was  the  central  circle  of  stones  an 
altar,  with  the  other  series  marking  the 
approaches  to  it  ?  Or  was  it  the  grave 
of  some  great  chieftain,  with  the  remain- 
ing stones  indicating  the  graves  of  his 
relations  and  friends  ?  Or  was  it  the 
commemoration  of  some  battle  in  olden 
times,  or  the  record  of  astronomical  or 
geometrical  discoveries,  or  a  temple 
once  devoted  to  serpent  -  worship,  or 
what  ?  Lavender,  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  was 
probably  as  well  qualified  as  anybody 
else  to  answer  these  questions,  but  he 


forbore.  The  interest,  however,  that 
Sheila  showed  in  such  things  he  very 
rapidly  acquired.  When  he  came  to  see 
the  rows  of  stones  a  second  time  he  was 
much  impressed  by  their  position  on  this 
bit  of  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  He  sat 
down  on  his  camp-stool  with  the  deter- 
mination that,  although  he  could  not  sat- 
isfy Sheila's  wistful  questions,  he  would 
present  her  with  some  little  sketch  of 
these  monuments  and  their  surroundings 
which  might  catch  up  something  of  the 
mysterious  loneliness  of  the  scene. 

He  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  pic- 
ture as  it  then  presented  itself.  The  sun 
was  glowing  on  the  grass  around  him, 
and  lighting  up  the  tall  gray  pillars  of 
stone  with  a  cheerful  radiance.  Over 
there  the  waters  of  Loch  Roag  were 
bright  and  blue,  and  beyond  the  lake 
the  undulations  of  moorland  were  green 
and  beautiful,  and  the  mountains  in  the 
south  grown  pale  as  silver  in  the  heat. 
Here  was  a  pretty  young  lady,  in  a  rough 
blue  traveling-dress  and  a  hat  and  feath- 
er, who  was  engaged  in  picking  up  wild- 
flowers  from  the  warm  heath.  There 
was  a  gentleman  from  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
grass,  nursing  his  knees  and  whistling. 
From  time  to  time  the  chief  figure  in  the 
foreground  was  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  evidently  expected  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  put  into  the  picture,  and  who 
was  occasionally  dropping  a  cautious 
hint  that  he  did  not  always  wear  this 
rough-and-ready  sailor's  costume.  Mac- 
kenzie was  also  most  anxious  to  point 
out  to  the  artist  the  names  of  the  hills 
and  districts  lying  to  the  south  of  Loch 
Roag,  apparently  with  the  hope  that  the 
sketch  would  have  a  certain  topograph- 
ical interest  for  future  visitors. 

No :  Lavender  was  content  at  that 
moment  to  take  down  the  outlines  of  the 
great  stones  and  the  configuration  of 
lake  and  hill  beyond,  but  by  and  by  he 
would  give  another  sort  of  atmosphere 
to  this  wild  scene.  He  would  have  rain 
and  darkness  spread  over  the  island, 
with  the  low  hills  in  the  south  grown 
desolate  and  remote,  and  the  waters  of 
the  sea  covered  with  gloom.  No  human 
figure  should  be  visible  on  this  remote 
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plain,  where  these  strange  memorials  had 
stood  for  centuries,  exposed  to  western 
gales  and  the  stillness  of  the  winter  nights 
and  the  awful  silence  of  the  stars.  Would 
not  Sheila,  at  least,  understand  the  bleak- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  picture  ?  Of 
course  her  father  would  like  to  have  ev- 
erything blue  and  green.  He  seemed  a 
little  disappointed  when  it  was  clear  that 
no  distant  glimpse  of  Borva  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  sketch.  But  Sheila's 
imagination  would  be  captured  by  this 
sombre  picture,  and  perhaps  by  and  by 
in  some  other  land,  amid  fairer  scenes 
and  in  a  more  generous  climate,  she 
might  be  less  inclined  to  hunger  for  the 
dark  and  melancholy  North  when  she 
looked  on  this  record  of  its  gloom  and 
its  sadness. 

"  Iss  he  going  to  put  any  people  in  the 
pictures  ?"  said  Mackenzie  in  a  confi- 
dential whisper  to  Ingram. 

Ingram  got  up  from  the  grass,  and 
said  with  a  yawn,  "  I  don't  know.  If 
he  does,  it  will  be  afterward.  Suppose 
we  go  along  to  the  wagonette  and  see  if 
Duncan  has  brought  everything  up  from 
the  boat  ?" 

The  old  man  seemed  rather  unwilling 
to  be  cut  out  of  this  particular  sketch, 
but  he  went  nevertheless ;  and  Sheila, 
seeing  the  young  man  left  alone,  and 
thinking  that  not  quite  fair,  went  over  to 
him  and  asked  if  she  might  be  permit- 
ted to  see  as  much  as  he  had  done. 

Lavender  shut  up  the  book. 

"  No,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "  you  shall 
see  it  to-night.  I  have  sufficient  memo- 
randa to  work  something  out  of  by  and 
by.  Shall  we  have  another  look  at  the 
circle  up  there  ?" 

He  folded  up  and  shouldered  his  camp- 
stool,  and  they  walked  up  to  the  point  at 
which  the  lines  of  the  "mourners  "  con- 
verged. Perhaps  he  was  moved  by  a 
great  antiquarian  curiosity :  at  all  events, 
he  showed  a  singular  interest  in  the  monu- 
ments, and  talked  to  his  companion  about 
all  the  possible  theories  connected  with 
such  stones  in  a  fashion  that  charmed 
her  greatly.  She  was  easily  persuaded 
that  the  Callernish  "  Fir-Bhreige  "  were 
the  most  interesting  relics  in  the  world. 
He  had  seen  Stonehenge,  but  Stonehenge 


was  too  scattered  to  be  impressive.  There 
was  more  mystery  about  the  means  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island 
could  have  hewn  and  carved  and  erect- 
ed these  blocks :  there  was,  moreover, 
the  mystery  about  the  vanished  popula- 
tion itself.  Yes,  he  had  been  to  Carnac 
also.  He  had  driven  down  from  Auray 
in  a  rumbling  old  trap,  his  coachman 
being  unable  to  talk  French.  He  had 
seen  the  half-cultivated  plain  on  which 
there  were  rows  and  rows  of  small  stones, 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
stone  walls  of  the  adjoining  farms. 
What  was  there  impressive  about  such 
a  sight  when  you  went  into  a  house  and 
paid  a  franc  to  be  shown  the  gold  orna- 
ments picked  up  about  the  place  ?  Here, 
however,  was  a  perfect  series  of  those 
strange  memorials,  with  the  long  lanes 
leading  up  to  a  circle,  and  the  tallest  of 
all  the  stones  placed  on  the  western  side 
of  the  circle,  perhaps  as  the  headstone 
of  the  buried  chief.  Look  at  the  posi- 
tion, too — the  silent  hill,  the  waters  of 
the  sea-loch  around  it,  and  beyond  that 
the  desolation  of  miles  of  untenanted 
moorland.  Sheila  looked  pleased  that 
her  companion,  after  coming  so  far, 
should  have  found  something  worth 
looking  at  in  the  Lewis. 

"Does  it  not  seem  strange,"  he  said 
suddenly,  "to  think  of  young  folks  of 
the  present  day  picking  up  wild-flowers 
from  among  these  old  stones  ?"  He  was 
looking  at  a  tiny  bouquet  which  she  had 
gathered. 

"Will  you  take  them  ?"  she  said,  quite 
simply  and  naturally  offering  him  the 
flowers.  "They  may  remind  you  some 
time  of  Callernish." 

He  took  the  flowers,  and  regarded 
them  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
he  said  gently,  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
want  these  to  remind  me  of  Callernish. 
I  shall  never  forget  our  being  here." 

At  this  moment,  perhaps  fortunately, 
Duncan  appeared,  and  came  along  to- 
ward the  young  people  with  a  basket  io 
his  hand. 

"  It  wass  Mr.  Mackenzie  will  ask  if  y« 
will  tek  a  glass  o'  whisky,  sir,  and  a  bil 
o'  bread  and  cheese.  And  he  wass  say- 
in'  there  wass  no  hurry  at  all,  and  he 
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will  wait  for  you  for  two  hours  or  half  an 
hour  whatever." 

"  All  right,  Duncan :  go  back  and  tell 
him  I  have  finished,  and  we  shall  be 
there  directly.  No,  thank  you,  don't 
take  out  the  whisky — unless,  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie," added  the  young  man  with  a 
smile,  "  Duncan  can  persuade  you." 

Duncan  looked  with  amazement  at 
the  man  who  dared  to  joke  about  Miss 
Sheila  taking  whisky,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  any  further  commands  indignant- 
ly shut  the  lid  of  the  basket  and  walked 
off. 

"  I  wonder,  Miss  Mackenzie,"  said 
Lavender  as  they  went  along  the  path 
and  down  the  hill — "I  wonder  what  you 
would  say  if  I  happened  to  call  you 
Sheila  by  mistake  ?" 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  did  that. 
Every  one  calls  me  Sheila,"  said  the 
girl  quietly  enough. 

"You  would  not  be  vexed?"  he  said, 
regarding  her  with  a  little  surprise. 

"No:  why  should  I  be  vexed?"  she 
answered ;  and  she  happened  to  look  up, 
and  he  saw  what  a  clear  light  of  sincer- 
ity there  was  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"May  I  then  call  you  Sheila?" 

"Yes." 

"  But — but — "  he  said,  with  a  timidity 
and  embarrassment  of  which  she  showed 
no  trace  whatever — "but  people  might 
think  it  strange,  you  know;  and  yet  I 
should  greatly  like  to  call  you  Sheila ; 
only,  not  before  other  people  perhaps." 

"But  why  not?"  she  said  with  her 
eyebrows  just  raised  a  little.  "Why 
should  you  wish  to  call  me  Sheila  at  one 
time  and  not  at  the  other  ?  It  is  no  dif- 
ference whatever,  and  every  one  calls  me 
Sheila." 

Lavender  was  a  little  disappointed. 
He  had  hoped,  when  she  consented  in 
so  friendly  a  manner  to  his  calling  her 
by  any  name  he  chose,  that  he  could 
have  established  this  little  arrangement, 
which  would  have  had  about  it  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  personal  con- 
fidence. Sheila  would  evidently  have 
none  of  that.  Was  it  that  she  was  really 
so  simple  and  frank  in  her  ways  that 
she  did  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  such  a  difference,  and  what  it  might 


imply,  or  was  she  well  aware  of  every- 
thing he  had  been  wishing,  and  able  to 
assume  this  air  of  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance with  a  perfect  grace  ?  Ingram,  he 
reflected,  would  have  said  at  once  that 
to  suspect  Sheila  of  such  duplicity  was  to 
insult  her ;  but  then  Ingram  was  per- 
haps himself  a  trifle  too  easily  imposed 
on,  and  he  had  notions  about  women, 
despite  all  his  philosophical  reading  and 
such  like,  that  a  little  more  mingling  in 
society  might  have  caused  him  to  alter. 
Frank  Lavender  confessed  to  himself 
that  Sheila  was  either  a  miracle  of  ingen- 
uousness or  a  thorough  mistress  of  the 
art  of  assuming  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  considered  it  almost  impossible  for 
a  woman  to  be  so  disingenuous  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  how  could  this  girl  have 
taught  herself,  in  the  solitude  of  a  sav- 
age island,  a  species  of  histrionicism 
which  women  in  London  circles  strove 
for  years  to  acquire,  and  rarely  acquired 
in  any  perfection  ?  At  all  events,  he  said 
to  himself,  while  he  reserved  his  opinion 
on  this  point,  he  was  not  going  to  call 
Sheila  Sheila  before  folks  who  would 
know  what  that  meant.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  evidently  a  most  irascible  old  gen- 
tleman. Goodness  only  knew  what  sort 
of  law  prevailed  in  these  wild  parts ;  and 
to  be  seized  at  midnight  by  a  couple  of 
brawny  fishermen,  to  be  carried  down 
to  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock — !  Had 
not  Ingram  already  hinted  that  Macken- 
zie would  straightway  throw  into  Loch 
Roag  the  man  who  should  offer  to  carry 
away  Sheila  from  him  ? 

But  how  could  these  doubts  of  Sheila's 
sincerity  last  ?  He  sat  opposite  her  in 
the  wagonette,  and  the  perfect  truth  of 
her  face,  of  her  frank  eyes  and  of  her 
ready  smile  met  him  at  every  moment, 
whether  he  talked  to  her  or  to  Ingram, 
or  listened  to  old  Mackenzie,  who  turned 
from  time  to  time  from  the  driving  of 
the  horses  to  inform  the  stranger  of  what 
he  saw  around  him.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  mornings.  The  sun  burned 
on  the  white  road,  on  the  green  moor- 
land, on  the  gray-lichened  rocks  with 
their  crimson  patches  of  heather.  As 
they  drove  by  the  curious  convolutions 
of.  this  rugged  coast,  the  sea  that  lay 
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beyond  these  recurring  bays  and  points 
was  of  a  windy  green,  with  here  and 
there  a  streak  of  white,  and  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  across  to  them  tempered 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun.  How  cool, 
too,  were  those  little  fresh-water  lakes 
they  passed,  the  clear  blue  and  white  of 
them  stirred  into  wavelets  that  moved 
the  reeds  and  left  air-bubbles  about  the 
half-submerged  stones  !  Were  not  those 
wild-geese  over  there,  flapping  in  the 
water  with  their  huge  wings  and  taking 
no  notice  of  the  passing  strangers  ? 
Lavender  had  never  seen  this  lonely 
coast  in  times  of  gloom,  with  those  little 
lakes  become  sombre  pools,  and  the 
outline  of  the  rocks  beyond  lost  in  the 
driving  mist  of  the  sea  and  the  rain.  It 
was  altogether  a  bright  and  beautiful 
world  he  had  got  into,  and  there  was  in 
it  but  one  woman,  beautiful  beyond  his 
dreams.  To  doubt  her  was  to  doubt  all 
women.  When  he  looked  at  her  he  for- 
got the  caution  and  distrust  and  sardonic 
self-complacency  his  southern  training 
had  given  him.  He  believed,  and  the 
world  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  new 
light. 

"That  is  Loch-na-Muil'ne,"  Macken- 
zie was  saying,  "and  it  iss  the  Loch  of 
the  Mill ;  and  over  there  that  is  Loch-a- 
Bhaile,  and  that  iss  the  Loch  of  the 
Town  ;  but  where  iss  the  loch  and  the 
town  now  ?  It  wass  many  hundreds  of 
years  before  there  will  be  numbers  of 
people  in  this  place  ;  and  you  will  come 
to  Dun  Charlobhaidh,  which  is  a  great 
castle,  by  and  by.  And  what  wass  it 
will  drive  away  the  people,  and  leave 
the  land  to  the  moss,  but  that  there  wass 
no  one  to  look  after  them  ?  '  When  the 
natives  will  leave  Islay,  farewell  to  the 
peace  of  Scotland.'  That  iss  a  good 
proverb.  And  if  they  have  no  one  to 
mind  them,  they  will  go  away  altogether. 
And  there  is  no  people  more  obedient 
than  the  people  of  the  Highlands — not 
anywhere  ;  for  you.  know  that  we  say, '  Is 
it  the  truth,  as  if  you  were  speaking  be- 
fore kings  ?'  And  now  there  is  the  castle, 
and  there  wass  many  people  living  here 
when  they  could  build  that." 

It  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  circular 
forts  the  date  of  which  has  given  rise 


to  endless  conjecture  and  discussion. 
Perched  up  on  a  hill,  it  overlooked  a 
number  of  deep  and  narrow  valleys  that 
ran  landward,  while  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  sloped  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  a  striking  object,  this  tumbling 
mass  of  dark  stones  standing  high  over 
the  green  hollows  and  over  the  light 
plain  of  the  sea.  Was  there  not  here 
material  for  another  sketch  for  Sheila  ? 
While  Lavender  had  gone  away  over 
the  heights  and  hollows  to  choose  his 
point  of  view  a  rough  and  ready  luncheon 
had  been  spread  out  in  the  wagonette, 
and  when  he  returned,  perspiring  and 
considerably  blown,  he  found  old  Mac- 
kenzie measuring  out  equal  portions  of 
peat-water  and  whisky,  Duncan  nick- 
ing the  enormous  "clegs"  from  off  the 
horses'  necks,  Ingram  trying  to  persuade 
Sheila  to  have  some  sherry  out  of  a  flask 
he  carried,  and  everybody  in  very  good 
spirits  over  such  an  exciting  event  a?  a 
roadside  luncheon  on  a  summer  fore- 
noon. 

The  King  of  Borva  had  by  this  time 
become  excellent  friends  with  the  young 
stranger  who  had  ventured  into  his  do- 
minions. When  the  old  gentleman  had 
sufficiently  impressed  on  everybody  that 
he  had  observed  all  necessary  precau- 
tion in  studying  the  character  and  in- 
quiring into  the  antecedents  of  Lavender, 
he  could  not  help  confessing  to  a  sense 
of  lightness  and  vivacity  that  the  young 
man  seamed  to  bring  with  him  and  shed 
around  him.  Nor  was  this  matter  of  the 
sketches  the  only  thing  that  had  particu- 
larly recommended  Lavender  to  the  old 
man.  Mackenzie  had  a  most  distinct 
dislike  to  Gaelic  songs.  He  could  not 
bear  the  monotonous  melancholy  of 
them.  When  Sheila,  sitting  by  herself, 
would  sing  these  strange  old  ballads  of 
an  evening,  he  would  suddenly  enter  the 
room,  probably  find  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  then  he  would  in  his  inmost 
heart  devote  the  whole  of  Gaelic  min- 
strelsy and  all  its  authors  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Why  should  people  be  for  ever 
saddening  themselves  with  the  stories 
of  other  folks'  misfortunes  ?  It  was  bad 
enough  for  those  poor  people,  but  they 
had  borne  their  sorrows  and  died,  and 
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were  at  peace.  Surely  it  was  better  that 
we  should  have  songs  about  ourselves 
— drinking  or  fighting,  if  you  like— to 
keep  up  the  spirits,  to  lighten  the  serious 
cares  of  life,  and  drown  for  a  while  the 
responsibility  of  looking  after  a  whole 
population  of  poor,  half-ignorant,  un- 
philosophical  creatures. 

"  Look,  now,"  he  would  say,  speaking 
of  his  own  tongue,  "look  at  this  teffle  of 
a  language  !  It  has  no  present  tense  to 
its  verbs :  the  people  they  are  always 
looking  forward  to  a  melancholy  future 
or  looking  back  to  a  melancholy  past. 
In  the  name  of  Kott,  hef  we  not  got  our- 
selves to  live  ?  This  day  we  live  in  is 
better  than  any  day  that  wass  before  or 
iss  to  come,  bekass  it  is  here  and  we  are 
alive.  And  I  will  hef  no  more  of  these 
songs  about  crying,  and  crying,  and 
crying  !" 

Now  Sheila  and  Lavender,  in  their 
mutual  musical  confidences,  had  at  an 
early  period  discovered  that  each  of 
them  knew  something  of  the  older  Eng- 
lish duets,  and  forthwith  they  tried  a 
few  of  them,  to  Mackenzie's  extreme 
delight.  Here,  at  last,  was  a  sort  of 
music  he  could  understand — none  of 
your  moanings  of  widows  and  cries  of 
luckless  girls  to  the  sea,  but  good  com- 
mon-sense songs,  in  which  the  lads 
kissed  the  lasses  with  a  will,  and  had  a 
good  drink  afterward,  and  a  dance  on 
the  green  on  their  homeward  way. 
There  was  fun  in  those  happy  May- 
fields,  and  good  health  and  briskness  in 
the  ale-house  choruses,  and  throughout 
them  all  a  prevailing  cheerfulness  and 
contentment  with  the  conditions  of  life 
certain  to  recommend  itself  to  the  con- 
templative mind.  Mackenzie  never  tired 
of  hearing  those  simple  ditties.  He  grew 
confidential  with  the  young  man,  and 
told  him  that  those  fine,  common-sense 
songs  recalled  pleasant  scenes  to  him. 
He  himself  knew  something  of  English 
village  life.  When  he  had  been  up  to 
see  the  Great  Exhibition  he  had  gone  to 
visit  a  friend  living  in  Brighton,  and  he 
had  surveyed  the  country  with  an  ob- 
servant eye.  He  had  remarked  several 
village-greens,  with  the  May-poles  stand- 
ing here  and  there  in  front  of  the  cot- 


tages, emblazoned  with  beautiful  ban- 
ners. He  had,  it  is  true,  fancied  that 
the  May -pole  should  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  green  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
waves  of  population  swept  here  and 
there,  swallowing  up  open  spaces  and  so 
forth,  would  account  to  a  philosophical 
person  for  the  fact  that  the  May-poles 
were  now  close  to  the  village-shops. 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 
hummed  the  King  of  Borva  to  himself 
as  he  sent  the  two  little  horses  along  the 
coast-road  on  this  warm  summer  day. 
He  had  heard  the  song  for  the  first  time 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  had  no 
voice  to  speak  of;  he  had  missed  the 
air,  and  these  were  all  the  words  he  re- 
membered ;  but  it  was  a  notable  com- 
pliment all  the  same  to  the  young  man 
who  had  brought  these  pleasant  tunes 
to  the  island.  And  so  they  drove  on 
through  the  keen  salt  air,  with  the  sea 
shining  beside  .them  and  the  sky  shining 
over  them  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
arrived  at  the  small,  remote  and  solitary 
inn  of  Barvas,  placed  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  several  rivers  that  flow  through 
Loch  Barvas  (or  Barabhas)  to  the  sea. 
Here  they  proposed  to  stop  the  night,  so 
that  Lavender,  when  his  room  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  begged  to  be  left  alone 
for  an  hour  or  two,  that  he  might  throw 
a  little  color  into  his  sketch  of  Caller- 
nish.  What  was  there  to  see  at  Barvas  ? 
Why,  nothing  but  the  channels  of  the 
brown  streams,  some  pasture-land  and 
a  few  huts,  then  the  unfrequented  lake, 
and  beyond  that  some  ridges  of  white 
sand  standing  over  the  shingly  beach  of 
the  sea.  He  would  join  them  at  din- 
ner. Mackenzie  protested  in  a  mild 
way  :  he  really  wanted  to  see  how  the 
island  was  to  be  illustrated  by  the  stran- 
ger. There  was  a  greater  protest,  mingled 
with  compassion  and  regret,  in  Sheila's 
eyes  ;  but  the  young  man  was  firm.  So 
they  let  him  have  his  way,  and  gave 
him  full  possession  of  the  common  sit- 
ting-room, while  they  set  off  to  visit  the 
school  and  the  Free-Church  manse  and 
what  not  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mackenzie  had  ordered  dinner  at 
eight,  to  show  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  ways  of  civilized  life  ;  and  when  they 
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returned  at  that  hour  Lavender  had  two 
sketches  finished. 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  good,"  said  In- 
gram, who  was  seldom  enthusiastic 
about  his  friend's  work. 

But  old  Mackenzie  was  so  vastly 
pleased  with  the  picture,  which  repre- 
sented his  native  place  in  the  brightest 
of  sunshine  and  colors,  that  he  forgot  to 
assume  a  critical  air.  He  said  nothing 
against  the  rainy  and  desolate  version 
of  the  scene  that  had  been  given  to 
Sheila  :  it  was  good  enough  to  please  the 
child.  But  here  was  something  brilliant, 
effective,  cheerful ;  and  he  alarmed  Lav- 
ender not  a  little  by  proposing  to  get  one 
of  the  natives  to  carry  this  treasure,  then 
and  there,  back  to  Borvabost.  Both 
sketches  were  ultimately  returned  to  his 
book,  and  then  Sheila  helped  him  to  re- 
move his  artistic  apparatus  from  the 
table  on  which  their  plain  and  homely 
meal  was  to  be  placed.  As  she  was 
about  to  follow  her  father  and  Ingram, 
who  had  left  the  room,  she  paused  for  a 
moment  and  said  to  Lavender,  with  a 
look  of  frank  gratitude  in  her  eyes,  "  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  have  pleased  my 
papa  so  much.  I  know  when  he  is 
pleased,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  it ; 
and  it  is  not  often  he  will  be  so  much 
pleased." 

"And  you,  Sheila?"  said  the  young 
man,  unconscious  of  the  familiarity  he 
was  using,  and  only  remembering  that 
she  had  scarcely  thanked  him  for  the 
other  sketch. 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  that  will  please 
me  so  much  as  to  see  him  pleased,"  she 
said  with  a  smile. 

He  was  about  to  open  the  door  for 
her,  but  he  kept  his  hand  on  the  handle, 
and  said,  earnestly  enough,  "  But  that  is 
such  a  small  matter — an  hour's  work. 
If  you  only  knew  how  gladly  I  would 
live  all  my  life  here  if  only  I  could  do 
you  some  greater  service — " 

She  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  then 
for  one  brief  second  reflected.  English 
was  not  wholly  familiar  to  her  :  perhaps 
she  had  failed  to  catch  what  he  really 
meant.  But  at  all  events  she  said 
gravely  and  simply,  "You  would  soon 
tire  of  living  here :  it  is  not  always  a 


holiday."  And  then,  without  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  she  turned  to  the  door, 
and  he  opened  it  for  her  and  she  was 
gone. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  they 
went  outside  for  their  evening  stroll,  and 
all  the  world  had  grown  enchanted 
since  they  had  seen  it  in  the  colors  of 
the  sunset.  There  was  no  night,  but  a 
strange  clearness  over  the  sky  and  the 
earth,  and  down  in  the  south  the  moon 
was  rising  over  the  Barvas  hills.  In  the 
dark  green  meadows  the  cattle  were  still 
grazing.  Voices  of  children  could  be 
heard  in  the  far  distance,  with  the 
rumble  of  a  cart  coming  through  the 
silence,  and  the  murmur  of  the  streams 
flowing  down  to  the  loch.  The  loch 
itself  lay  like  a  line  of  dusky  yellow  in 
a  darkened  hollow  near  the  sea,  having 
caught  on  its  surface  the  pale  glow  of 
the  northern  heavens,  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down  hours  before.  The  air  was 
warm  and  yet  fresh  with  the  odors  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  there  was  a  scent  of  Dutch 
clover  coming  across  from  the  sandy 
pastures  nearer  the  coast.  The  huts  of 
the  small  hamlet  could  but  faintly  be 
made  out  beyond  the  dark  and  low-lying 
pastures,  but  a  long,  pale  line  of  blue 
smoke  lay  in  the  motionless  air,  and  the 
voices  of  the  children  told  of  open  doors. 
Night  after  night  this  same  picture,  with 
slight  variations  of  position,  had  been 
placed  before  the  stranger  who  had  come 
to  view  these  solitudes,  and  night  after 
night  it  seemed  to  him  to  grow  more 
beautiful.  He  could  put  down  on  paper 
the  outlines  of  an  every-day  landscape, 
and  give  them  a  dash  of  brilliant  color 
to  look  well  on  a  wall ;  but  how  to  carry 
away,  except  in  the  memory,  any  im- 
pression of  the  strange  lambent  dark- 
ness, the  tender  hues,  the  loneliness  and 
the  pathos  of  those  northern  twilights  ? 

They  walked  down  by  the  side  of  one 
of  the  streams  toward  the  sea.  But 
Sheila  was  not  his  companion  on  this 
occasion.  Her  father  had  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  was  expounding  to  him  the 
rights  of  capitalists  and  various  other 
matters.  But  by  and  by  Lavender  drew 
his  companion  on  to  talk  of  Sheila's 
mother;  and  here,  at  least,  Mackenzie 
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was  neither  tedious  nor  ridiculous  nor 
unnecessarily  garrulous.  It  was  with  a 
strange  interest  the  young  man  heard 
the  elderly  man  talk  of  his  courtship, 
his  marriage,  the  character  of  his  wife, 
and  her  goodness  and  beauty.  Was  it 
not  like  looking  at  a  former  Sheila  ?  and 
would  not  this  Sheila  now  walking  before 
him  go  through  the  same  tender  experi- 
ences, and  be  admired  and  loved  and 
petted  by  everybody  as  this  other  girl 
had  been,  who  brought  with  her  the 
charm  of  winning  ways  and  a  gentle 
nature  into  these  rude  wilds  ?  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  heard  Mackenzie 
speak  of  his  wife,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  last ;  but  from  that  moment  the 
older  man  had  something  of  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  this  younger  man,  who  had 
merely  judged  of  him  by  his  little  foibles 
and  eccentricities,  and  would  have  been 
ready  to  dismiss  him  contemptuously  as 
a  buffoon.  There  was  something,  then, 
behind  that  powerful  face,  with  its  deep- 
cut  lines,  its  heavy  eyebrows  and  piercing 
and  sometimes  sad  eyes,  besides  a  mere 
liking  for  tricks  of  childish  diplomacy  ? 
Lavender  began  to  have  some  respect 
for  Sheila's  father,  and  made  a  resolu- 
tion to  guard  against  the  impertinence 
of  humoring  him  too  ostentatiously. 

Was  it  not  hard,  though,  that  Ingram, 
who  was  so  cold  and  unimpressionable, 
who  smiled  at  the  notion  of  marrying, 
and  who  was  probably  enjoying  his  pipe 
quite  as  much  as  Sheila's  familiar  talk, 
should  have  the  girl  all  to  himself  on 
this  witching  night  ?  They  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  There  was  not 
a  breath  of  wind  coming  in  from  the 
sea,  but  the  air  seemed  even  sweeter  and 
cooler  as  they  sat  down  on  the  great 
bank  of  shingle.  Here  and  there  birds 
were  calling,  and  Sheila  could  distinguish 
each  one  of  them.  As  the  moon  rose 
a  faint  golden  light  began  to  tremble 
here  and  there  on  the  waves,  as  if  some 
subterranean  caverns  were  lit  up  and 
sending  to  the  surface  faint  and  fitful 
rays  of  their  splendor.  Farther  along 
the  coast  the  tall  banks  of  white  sand 
grew  white  in  the  twilight,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  dark  pasture-land  behind 
grew  more  distinct. 


But  when  they  rose  to  go  back  to  Bar- 
vas  the  moonlight  had  grown  full  and 
clear,  and  the  long  and  narrow  loch  had 
a  pathway  of  gold  across,  stretching 
from  the  reeds  and  sedges  of  the  one 
side  to  the  reeds  and  sedges  of  the  other. 
And  now  Ingram  had  gone  on  to  join 
Mackenzie,  and  Sheila  walked  behind 
with  Lavender,  and  her  face  was  pale 
and  beautiful  in  the  moonlight. 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  when  I  have  to 
leave  Lewis,"  he  said  as  they  walked 
along  the  path  leading  through  the  sand 
and  the  clover ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  felt  the  regret  expressed 
in  the  words> 

"But  it  is  no  use  to  speak  of  leaving 
us  yet,"  said  Sheila  cheerfully:  "it  is  a 
long  time  before  you  will  go  away  from 
the  Lewis." 

"And  I  fancy  I  shall  always  think  of 
the  island  just  as  it  is  now — with  the 
moonlight  over  there,  and  a  loch  near, 
and  you  walking  through  the  stillness. 
We  have  had  so  many  evening  walks 
like  this." 

"  You  will  make  us  very  vain  of  our 
island,"  said  the  girl  with  a  smile,  "if 
you  will  speak  like  that  always  to  us. 
Is  there  no  moonlight  in  England  ?  I 
have  pictures  of  English  scenery  that 
will  be  far  more  beautiful  than  any  we 
have  here ;  and  if  there  is  the  moon 
here,  it  will  be  there  too.  Think  of  the 
pictures  of  the  river  Thames  that  my 
papa  showed  you  last  night — " 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  nothing  like  this  in 
the  South,"  said  the  young  man  impetu^ 
ously.  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  in 
the  world  anything  so  beautiful  as  this. 
Sheila,  what  would  you  say  if  I  resolved 
to  come  and  live  here  always  ?" 

"  I  should  like  that  very  much — more 
than  you  would  like  it,  perhaps,"  she 
said  with  a  bright  laugh. 

"  That  would  please  you  better  than 
for  you  to  go  always  and  live  in  Eng- 
land, would  it  not  ?" 

"  But  that  is  impossible,"  she  said. 
"  My  papa  would  never  think  of  living 
in  England." 

For  some  time  after  he  was  silent. 
The  two  figures  in  front  of  them  walked 
steadily  on,  an  occasional  roar  of  laugh- 
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ter  from  the  deep  chest  of  Mackenzie 
startling  the  night  air,  and  telling  of  In- 
gram's  being  in  a  communicative  mood. 
A  Mast  Lavender  said,  "It  seems  to  me 
so  great  a  pity  that  you  should  live  in 
this  remote  place,  and  have  so  little 
amusement,  and  see  so  few  people  of 
tastes  and  education  like  your  own. 
Your  papa  is  so  much  occupied — he  is 
so  much  older  than  you,  too — that  you 
must  be  left  to  yourself  so  much ;  where- 
as if  you  had  a  companion  of  your  own 
age,  who  could  have  the  right  to  talk 
frankly  to  you,  and  go  about  with  you, 
and  take  care  of  you — " 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
little  wooden  bridge  crossing  the  stream, 
and  Mackenzie  and  Ingram  had  got  to 
the  inn,  where  they  stood  in  front  of  the 
door  in  the  moonlight.  Before  ascend- 
ing the  steps  of  the  bridge,  Lavender, 
without  pausing  in  his  speech,  took 
Sheila's  hand  and  said  suddenly,  "  Now 
don't  let  me  alarm  you,  Sheila,  but  sup- 
pose at  some  distant  day — as  far  away 
as  you  please — I  came  and  asked  you 
to  let  me  be  your  companion  then  and 
always,  wouldn't  you  try  ?" 

She  looked  up  with  a  startled  glance 
of  fear  in  her  eyes,  and  withdrew  her 
hand  from  him. 

"No,  don't  be  frightened,"  he  said  quite 
gently.  "  I  don't  ask  you  for  any  prom- 
ise. Sheila,  you  must  know  I  love  you 
— you  must  have  seen  it.  Will  you  not 
let  me  come  to  you  at  some  future  time 
— a  long  way  off—that  you  may  tell  me 
then  ?  Won't  you  try  to  do  that  ?"  • 

There  was  more  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice  than  in  his  words.  The  girl  stood 
irresolute  for  a  second  or  two,  regarding 
him  with  a  strange,  wistful,  earnest  look ; 
and  then  a  great  gentleness  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
him  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Perhaps." 

But  there  was  something  so  grave  and 
simple  about  her  manner  at  this  moment 
that  he  dared  not  somehow  receive  it  as 
a  lover  receives  the  first  admission  of 
love  from  the  lips  of  a  maiden.  There 
had  been  something  of  a  strange  in- 
quiry in  her  face  as  she  regarded  him 
for  a  second  or  two ;  and  now  that  her 
eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground  it  seemed 


to  him  that  she  was  trying  to  realize  cne 
full  effect  of  the  concession  she  had 
made.  He  would  not  let  her  think.  He 
took  her  hand  and  raised  it  respectfully 
to  his  lips,  and  then  he  led  her  forward 
to  the  bridge.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
between  them  while  they  crossed  the 
shining  space  of  moonlight  to  the  shad- 
ow of  the  house  ;  and  as  they  went  in- 
doors he  caught  but  one  glimpse  of  her 
eyes,  and  they  were  friendly  and  kind 
toward  him,  but  evidently  troubled.  He 
saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

So  he  had  asked  Sheila  to  be  his  wife, 
and  she  had  given  him  some  timid  en- 
couragement as  to  the  future.  Many  a 
time  within  these  last  few  days  had  he 
sketched  out  an  imaginative  picture  of 
the  scene.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
passionate  rapture  of  lovers  on  the  stage, 
in  books  and  in  pictures ;  and  he  had 
described  himself  (to  himself)  as  intoxi- 
cated with  joy,  anxious  to  let  the  whole 
world  know -of  his  good  fortune,  and 
above  all  to  confide  the  tidings  of  his 
happiness  to  his  constant  friend  and 
companion.  But  now,  as  he  sat  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  he  almost  feared  to 
be  spoken  to  by  the  two  men  who  sat  at 
the  table  with  steaming  glasses  before 
them.  He  dared  not  tell  Ingram  :  he 
had  no  wish  to  tell  him,  even  if  he  had 
got  him  alone.  And  as  he  sat  there  and 
recalled  the  incident  that  had  just  oc- 
curred by  the  side  of  the  little  bridge,  he 
could  not  wholly  understand  its  mean- 
ing. There  had  been  none  of  the  eager- 
ness, the  coyness,  the  tumult  of  joy  he 
had  expected :  all  he  could  remember 
clearly  was  the  long  look  that  the  large, 
earnest,  troubled  eyes  had  fixed  upon 
him,  while  the  girl's  face,  grown  pale  in 
the  moonlight,  seemed  somehow  ghost- 
like and  strange. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
AN   INTERMEDDLER. 

BUT  in  the  morning  all  these  idle  fan- 
cies fled  with  the  life  and  color  and  fresh- 
ness of  a  new  day.  Loch  Barvas  was 
ruffled  into  a  dark  blue  by  the  westerly 
wind,  and  doubtless  the  sea  out  there 
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was  rushing  in,  green  and  cold,  to  the 
shore.  The  sunlight  was  warm  about 
the  house.  The  trout  were  leaping  in 
the  shallow  brown  streams,  and  here  and 
there  a  white  butterfly  fluttered  across 
the  damp  meadows.  Was  not  that  Dun- 
can down  by  the  river,  accompanied  by 
Ingram  ?  There  was  a  glimmer  of  a  rod 
in  the  sunshine  :  the  two  poachers  were 
after  trout  for  Sheila's  breakfast. 

Lavender  dressed,  went  outside  and 
looked  about  for  the  nearest  way  down 
to  the  stream.  He  wished  to  have  a 
chance  of  saying  a  word  to  his  friend 
before  Sheila  or  her  father  should  appear. 
And  at  last  he  thought  he  could  do  no 
better  than  go  across  to  the  bridge,  and 
so  make  his  way  down  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

What  a  fresh  morning  it  was,  with  all 
sorts  of  sweet  scents  in  the  air !  And 
here,  sure  enough,  was  a  pretty  picture 
in  the  early  light — a  young  girl  coming 
over  the  bridge  carrying  a  load  of  green 
grass  on  her  back.  What  would  she 
say  if  he  asked  her  to  stop  for  a  moment 
that  he  might  sketch  her  pretty  costume  ? 
Her  head-dress  was  a  scarlet  handker- 
chief, tied  behind :  she  wore  a  tight-fit- 
ting bodice  of  cream-white  flannel  and 
petticoats  of  gray  flannel,  while  she  had 
a  waistbelt  and  pouch  of  brilliant  blue. 
Did  she  know  of  these  harmonies  of 
color  or  of  the  picturesqueness  of  her  ap- 
pearance as  she  came  across  the  bridge 
in  the  sunlight  ?  As  she  drew  near  she 
stared  at  the  stranger  with  the  big,  dumb 
eyes  of  a  wild  animal.  There  was  no 
fear,  only  a  sort  of  surprised  observa- 
tion in  them.  And  as  she  passed  she 
uttered,  without  a  smile,  some  brief  and 
laconic  salutation  in  Gaelic,  which  of 
course  the  young  man  could  not  under- 
stand. He  raised  his  cap,  however,  and 
said  "Good-morning !"  and  went  on,  with 
a  fixed  resolve  to  learn  all  the  Gaelic  that 
Duncan  could  teach  him. 

Surely  the  tall  keeper  was  in  excellent 
spirits  this  morning.  Long  before  he 
drew  near  Lavender  could  hear,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  morning,  that  he  was  tell- 
ing stories  about  John  the  Piper,  and  of 
his  adventures  in  such  distant  parts  as 
Portree  and  Oban,  and  even  in  Glasgow. 


"And  it  wass  Allan  M'Gillivray  of 
Styornoway,"  Duncan  was  saying  as  he 
industriously  whipped  the  shallow  runs 
of  the  stream,  "will  go  to  Glasgow  with 
John  ;  and  they  went  through  ta  Crinan 
Canal.  Wass  you  through  ta  Crinan 
Canal,  sir  ?" 

"Many  a  time." 

"Ay,  jist  that.  And  I  hef  been  told 
it  iss  like  a  river  with  ta  sides  o'  a  house 
to  it ;  and  what  would  Allan  care  for  a 
thing  like  that,  when  he  hass  been  to 
America  more  than  twice  or  four  times  ? 
And  it  wass  when  he  fell  into  the  canal, 
he  was  ferry  nearly  trooned  for  all  that ; 
and  when  they  pulled  him  to  ta  shore  he 
wass  a  ferry  angry  man.  And  this  iss 
what  John  says  that  Allan  will  say  when 
he  wass  on  the  side  of  the  canal :  '  Kott,' 
says  he,  '  if  I  wass  trooned  here,  I  would 
show  my  face  in  Styornoway  no  more  !' 
But  perhaps  it  iss  not  true,  for  he  will 
tell  many  lies,  does  John  the  Piper,  to 
hef  a  laugh  at  a  man." 

"The  Crinan  Canal  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, Duncan,"  said  Ingram,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  red  sand  of  the  bank, 
"when  you  are  in  it." 

"And  do  you  know  what  John  says 
that  Allan  will  say  to  him  the  first  time 
they  went  ashore  at  Glasgow  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't." 

"  It  wass  many  years  ago,  before  that 
Allan  will  be  going  many  times  to  Amer- 
ica, and  he  will  neffer  hef  seen  such  fine 
shops  and  ta  big  houses  and  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people,  every  one  with 
shoes  on  their  feet.  And  he  will  say  to 
John, '  John,  ef  I  had  known  in  time  I 
should  hef  been  born  here.'  But  no  one 
will  believe  it  iss  true,  he  is  such  a  teffle 
of  a  liar,  that  John  ;  and  he  will  hef  some 
stories  about  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  as 
I  hef  been  told,  that  he  will  tell  when  Re 
goes  to  Styornoway.  But  John  is  a  ferry 
cunning  fellow,  and  will  not  tell  any  such 
stories  in  Borva." 

"  I  suppose  if  he  did,  Duncan,  you 
would  dip  him  in  Loch  Roag?" 

"Oh,  there  iss  more  than  one,"  said 
Duncan  with  a  grim  twinkle  in  his  eye 
— "there  iss  more  than  one  that  would 
hef  a  joke  with  him  if  he  was  to  tell 
stories  about  Mr.  Mackenzie." 
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Lavender  had  been  standing  listening, 
unknown  to  both.  He  now  went  for- 
ward and  bade  them  good-morning,  and 
then,  having  had  a  look  at  the  trout  that 
Duncan  had  caught,  pulled  Ingram  up 
from  the  bank,  put  his  arm  in  his  and 
walked  away  with  him. 

"Ingram,"  he  said  suddenly,  with  a 
laugh  and  a  shrug,  "  you  know  I  always 
come  to  you  when  I'm  in  a  fix." 

"I  suppose  you  do,"  said  the  other, 
"and  you  are  always  welcome  to  what- 
ever help  I  can  give  you.  But  some- 
times it  seems  to  me  you  rush  into  fixes, 
with  the  sort  of  notion  that  I  am  respon- 
sible for  getting  you  out." 

"  I  can  assure  you  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  the  case.  I  could  not  be  so  ungrateful. 
However,  in  the  mean  time — that  is — 
the  fact  is,  I  asked  Sheila  last  night  if 
she  would  marry  me." 

"  The  devil  you  did !" 

Ingram  dropped  his  companion's  arm 
and  stood  looking  at  him. 

"Well,  I  knew  you  would  be  angry," 
said  the  younger  man  in  a  tone  of  apol- 
ogy. "And  I  know  I  have  been  too  pre- 
cipitate, but  I  thought  of  the  short  time 
we  should  be  remaining  here,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  an  explanation  made 
at  another  time  ;  and  it  was  really  only 
to  give  her  a  hint  as  to  my  own  feelings 
that  I  spoke.  I  could  not  bear  to  wait 
any  longer." 

"Never  mind  about  yourself,"  said 
Ingram  somewhat  curtly :  "  what  did 
Sheila  say?" 

"  Well,  nothing  definite.  What  could 
you  expect  a  girl  to  say  after  so  short  an 
acquaintance?  But  this' I  can  tell  you, 
that  the  proposal  is  not  altogether  dis- 
tasteful to  her,  and  that  I  have  her  per- 
mission to  speak  of  it  at  some  future 
time,  when  we  have  known  each  other 
longer." 

"You  have?" 

"Yes." 

"You  are  quite  sure ?" 

"Certain." 

"  There  is  no  mistake  about  her  silence, 
for  example,  that  might  have  led  you  into 
misinterpreting  herwishes  altogether?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  possible.  Of 
course  I  could  not  ask  the  girl  for  any 


promise,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  All 
I  asked  was,  whether  she  would  allow 
me  at  some  future  time  to  ask  her  more 
definitely ;  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  reply  that  I  am  convinced  I 
shall  marry  her." 

"  And  is  this  the  fix  you  wish  me  to 
help  you  out  of?"  said  Ingram  rather 
coldly. 

"  Now,  Ingram,"  said  the  younger  man 
in  penitential  tones,  "don't  cut  up  rough 
about  it.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  hasty  and  inconsider- 
ate about  it ;  but  of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure,  that  Sheila  will  never  have  to 
complain  of  me  if  she  marries  me.  You 
say  I  don't  know  her  yet,  but  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  before  we  are  married. 
I  don't  propose  to  carry  her  off  to-mor- 
row morning.  Now,  Ingram,  you  know 
what  I  mean  about  helping  me  in  the  fix 
— helping  me  with  her  father,  you  know, 
and  with  herself,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
You  can  do  anything  with  her,  she  has 
such  a  belief 'in  you.  You  should  hear 
how  she  talks  of  you — you  never  heard 
anything  like  it." 

It  was  an  innocent  bit  of  flattery,  and 
Ingrain  smiled  good-naturedly  at  the 
boy's  ingenuousness.  After  all,  was  he 
not  more  lovable  and  more  sincere  in 
this  little  bit  of  simple  craft,  used  in  the 
piteousness  of  his  appeal,  then  when  he 
was  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  man- 
about-town,  and  talking  of  women  in  a 
fashion  which,  to  do  him  justice,  ex- 
pressed nothing  of  his  real  sentiments  ? 

Ingram  walked  on,  and  said  in  his 
slow  and  deliberate  way,  "You  know  I 
opposed  this  project  of  yours  from  the 
first.  I  don't  think  you  have  acted  fair- 
ly by  Sheila  or  her  father,  or  myself 
who  brought  you  here.  But  if  Sheila 
has  been  drawn  into  it,  why,  then,  the 
whole  affair  is  altered,  and  we've  got  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business." 

"I  was  sure  you  would  say  that,"  ex- 
claimed the  younger  man  with  a  brighter 
light  appearing  on  his  face.  "  You  may 
call  me  all  the  hard  names  you  like  :  I 
deserve  them  all,  and  more.  But  then, 
as  you  say,  since  Sheila  is  in  it,  you'll 
do  your  best,  won't  you  ?" 

Frank  Lavender  could  not  make  out 
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why  the  taciturn  and  sallow-faced  man 
walking  beside  him  seemed  to  be  greatly 
amused  by  this  speech,  but  he  was  in  no 
humor  to  take  offence.  He  knew  that 
once  Ingram  had  promised  him  his  help 
he  would  not  lack  all  the  advocacy,  the 
advice,  and  even  the  money  —  should 
that  become  necessary  —  that  a  warm- 
hearted and  disinterested  friend  could 
offer.  Many  and  many  a  time  Ingram 
had  helped  him,  and  now  he  was  to  come 
to  his  assistance  in  the  most  serious  cri- 
sis of  his  life.  Ingram  would  remove 
Sheila's  doubts.  Ingram  would  persuade 
old  Mackenzie  that  girls  had  to  get  mar- 
ried some  time  or  other,  and  that  Sheila 
ought  to  live  in  London.  Ingram  would 
be  commissioned  to  break  the  news  to 
Mrs.  Lavender —  But  here,  when  the 
young  man  thought  of  the  interview  with 
his  aunt  which  he  would  have  to  en- 
counter, a  cold  shiver  passed  through 
his  frame.  He  would  not  think  of  it. 
He  would  enjoy  the  present  hour.  Dif- 
ficulties only  grew  the  bigger  the  more 
they  were  looked  at :  when  they  were 
left  to  themselves  they  frequently  dis- 
appeared. It  was  another  proof  of  In- 
gram's  kindliness  that  he  had  not  even 
mentioned  the  old  lady  down  in  Ken- 
sington who  was  likely  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  marriage. 

"There  are  a  great  many  difficulties 
in  the  way,"  said  Ingram  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,"  said  Lavender  with  much 
eagerness,  "but  then,  look !  You  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  get  over  these,  Sheila 
will  know  well  who  managed  it,  and  she 
will  not  be  ungrateful  to  you,  I  think. 
If  we  ever  should  be  married,  I  am  cer- 
tain she  will  always  look  on  you  as  her 
greatest  friend." 

"It  is  a  big  bribe,"  said  the  elder  man, 
perhaps  a  trifle  sadly ;  and  Lavender 
looked  at  him  with  some  vague  return 
of  a  suspicion  that  some  time  or  other 
Ingram  must  himself  have  been  in  love 
with  Sheila. 

They  returned  to  the  inn,  where  they 
found  Mackenzie  busy  with  a  heap  of 
letters  and  newspapers  that  had  been 
sent  across  to  him  from  Stornoway.  The 
whole  of  the  breakfast-table  was  littered 
with  wrappers  and  big  blue  envelopes  : 
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where  was  Sheila,  who  usually  waited 
on  her  father  at  such  times  to  keep  his 
affairs  in  order  ? 

Sheila  was  outside,  and  Lavender  saw 
her  through  the  open  window.  Was  she 
not  waiting  for  him,  that  she  should  pace 
up  and  down  by  herself,  with  her  face 
turned  away  from  the  house  ?  He  im 
mediately  went  out  and  went  over  to  her, 
and  she  turned  to  him  as  he  approached. 
He  fancied  she  looked  a  trifle  pale,  and 
far  less  bright  and  joyous  than  the  ordi- 
nary Sheila. 

"Mr.  Lavender,"  she  said,  walking 
away  from  the  house,  "  I  wish  very  much 
to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment.  Last 
night  it  was  all  a  misfortune  that  I  did 
not  understand  ;  and  I  wish  you  to  forget 
that  a  word  was  ever  spoken  about  that." 

Her  head  was  bent  down,  and  her 
speech  was  low  and  broken :  what  she 
failed  to  explain  in  words  her  manner 
explained  for  her.  But  jjer  companion 
said  to  her,  with  alarm  and  surprise  in 
his  tone,  "Why,  Sheila!  You  cannot 
be  so  cruel !  Surely  you  need  not  fear 
any  embarrassment  through  so  slight  a 
promise.  It  pledges  you  to  nothing — it 
leaves  you  quite  free ;  and  some  day,  if 
I  come  and  ask  you  then  a  question  I 
have  not  asked  you  yet,  that  will  be  time 
enough  to  give  me  an  answer." 

"Oh  no,  no  !"  said  the  girl,  obviously 
in  great  distress,  "  I  cannot  do  that.  It 
is  unjust  to  you  to  let  you  think  of  it  and 
hope  about  it.  It  was  last  night  every- 
thing was  strange  lo  me — I  did  not  un- 
derstand then — but  I  have  thought  about 
it  all  the  night  through,  and  now  I  know." 

"Sheila!"  called  her  father  from  the 
inside  of  the  inn,  and  she  turned  to  go. 

"But  you  do  not  ask  that,  do  you?" 
he  said.  "You  are  only  frightened  a 
little  bit  just  now,  but  that  will  go  away. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  about. 
You  have  been  thinking  over  it,  and 
imagining  impossible  things :  you  have 
been  thinking  of  leaving  Borva  alto- 
gether— " 

"Oh,  that  I  can  never  do!"  she  said 
with  a  pathetic  earnestness. 

"  But  why  think  of  such  a  thing  ?"  he 
said.  "  You  need  not  look  at  all  the  pos- 
sible troubles  of  life  when  you  take  such 
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a  simple  step  as  this.  Sheila,  don't  be 
hasty  in  any  such  resolve  :  you  may  be 
sure  all  the  gloomy  things  you  have  been 
thinking  of  will  disappear  when  we  get 
close  to  them.  And  this  is  such  a  simple 
thing.  I  don't  ask  you  to  say  you  will 
be  my  wife — I  have  no  right  to  ask  you 
yet — but  I  have  only  asked  permission 
of  you  to  let  me  think  of  it ;  and  even 
Mr.  Ingram  sees  no  great  harm  in  that." 

"  Does  he  know  ?"  she  said  with  a  start 
of  surprise  and  fear. 

"Yes,"  said  Lavender,  wishing  he  had 
bitten  his  tongue  in  two  before  he  had 
uttered  the  word.  "You  know  we  have 
no  secrets  from  each  other ;  and  to  whom 
could  I  go  for  advice  but  to  your  oldest 
friend  ?" 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  she  asked 
with  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  he  sees  a  great  many  difficul- 
ties, but  he  thinks  they  will  easily  be  got 
over."  „ 

"Then,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  again 
cast  down  and  a  certain  sadness  in  her 
tone,  "  I  must  explain  to  him  too,  and 
tell  him  I  had  no  understanding  of  what 
I  said  last  night." 

"Sheila,  you  won't  do  that!"  urged 
the  young  man.  "  It  means  nothing-- 
it pledges  you  to  nothing." 

"Sheila!  Sheila!"  cried  her  father 
cheerily  from  the  window,  "  come  in  and 
let  us  hef  our  breakfast." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  and  she 
went  into  the  house,  followed  by  her 
companion. 

But  how  could  she  find  an  opportunity 
of  making  this  explanation  ?  Shortly 
after  breakfast  the  wagonette  was  at  the 
door  of  the  little  Barvas  inn,  and  Sheila 
came  out  of  the  house  and  took  her 
place  in  it  with  an  unusual  quietness  of 
manner  and  hopelessness  of  look.  In- 
gram, sitting  opposite  to  her,  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  what  had  taken  place, 
fancied  that  this  was  but  an  expression 
of  girlish  timidity,  and  that  it  was  his 
business  to  interest  her  and  amuse  her 
until  she  should  forget  the  strangeness 
and  newness  of  her  position.  Nay,  as 
he  had  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
matters  as  they  stood,  and  as  he  believed 
that  Sheila  had  half  confessed  to  a  special 


liking  for  his  friend  from  the  South,  what 
more  fitting  thing  could  he  do  than  en- 
deavor to  place  Lavender  in  the  most 
favorable  light  in  her  eyes  ?  He  begar. 
to  talk  of  all  the  brilliant  and  successful 
things  the  young  man  had  done  as  fully 
as  he  could  before  himself.  He  con- 
trived to  introduce  pretty  anecdotes  of 
Lavender's  generosity ;  and  there  were 
plenty  of  these,  for  the  young  fellow  had 
never  a  thought  of  consequences  if  he 
was  touched  by  a  tale  of  distress,  and  if 
he  could  help  the  sufferer  either  with  his 
own  or  any  one  else's  money.  Ingram 
talked  of  all  their  excursions  together, 
in  Devonshire,  in  Brittany  and  else- 
where, to  impress  on  Sheila  how  well  he 
knew  his  friend  and  how  long  their  in- 
timacy had  lasted.  At  first  the  girl  was 
singularly  reserved  and  silent,  but  some- 
how, as  pleasant  recollections  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  as  Lavender  seemed  to  have 
been  always  the  associate  and  compan- 
ion of  this  old  friend  of  hers,  some  bright- 
er expression  came  into  her  face  and  she 
grew  more  interested.  Lavender,  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  to  take  her  de- 
cision of  that  morning  as  final,  and  not 
wholly  perceiving  the  aim  of  this  kindly 
chat  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  began  to 
see  at  least  that  Sheila  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  two  men  help  out  each  other's 
stories  about  their  pedestrian  excursions, 
and  that  she  at  last  grew  bold  enough 
to  look  up  and  meet  his  eyes  in  a  timid 
fashion  when  she  asked  him  a  question. 
So  they  drove  along  by  the  side  of  the 
sea,  the  level  and  well-made  road  lead- 
ing them  through  miles  and  miles  of 
rough  moorland,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  huts  or  a  sheepfold  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  undulating  sky-line. 
Here  and  there,  too,  there  were  great 
cuttings  of  the  peat-moss,  with  a  thin 
line  of  water  in  the  foot  of  the  deep 
black  trenches.  Sometimes,  again,  they 
would  escape  altogether  from  any  traces 
of  human  habitation,  and  Duncan  would 
grow  excited  in  pointing  out  to  Miss 
Sheila  the  young  grouse  that  had  run 
off  the  road  into  the  heather,  where  they 
stood  and  eyed  the  passing  carriage  with 
anything  but  a  frightened  air.  And 
while  Mackenzie  hummed  something  re- 
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sembling,  but  very  vaguely  resembling, 
"  Love  in  thine  eyes  sits  beaming,"  and 
while  Ingram,  in  his  quiet,  desultory, 
and  often  sardonic  fashion,  amused  the 
young  girl  with  stories  of  her  lover's 
braveiy  and  kindness  and  dare-devil 
escapades,  the  merry  trot  of  the  horses 
beat  time  to  the  bells  on  their  necks, 
the  fresh  west  wind  blew  a  cloud  of 
white  dust  away  over  the  moorland  be- 
hind them,  there  was  a  blue  sky  shining 
all  around  them,  and  the  blue  Atlantic 
basking  in  the  light. 

They  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at 
both  the  hamlets  of  Suainabost  and 
Tabost  to  allow  Sheila  to  pay  a  hurried 
visit  to  one  or  two  of  the  huts,  while 
Mackenzie,  laying  hold  of  some  of  the 
fishermen  he  knew,  got  them  to  show 
Lavender  the  curing-houses,  in  which 
the  young  gentleman  professed  himself 
profoundly  interested.  They  also  visited 
the  school-house,  and  Lavender  found 
himself  beginning  to  look  upon  a  two- 
storied  building  with  windows  as  some- 
thing imposing  and  a  decided  triumph 
of  human  skill  and  enterprise.  But 
what  was  the  school-house  of  Tabost  to 
the  grand  building  at  the  Butt  ?  They 
had  driven  away  from  the  high-road  by 
a  path  leading  through  long  and  sweet- 
smelling  pastures  of  Dutch  clover ;  they 
had  got  up  from  these  sandy  swathes  to 
a  table-land  of  rock  ;  and  here  and  there 
they  caught  glimpses  of  fearful  precipices 
leading  sheer  down  to  the  boiling  and 
dashing  sea.  The  curious  contortions 
of  the  rocks,  the  sharp  needles  of  them 
springing  in  isolated  pillars  from  out  of 
the  water,  the  roar  of  the  eddying  cur- 
rents that  swept  through  the  chasms  and 
dashed  against  the  iron-bound  shore, 
the  wild  sea-birds  that  flew  about  and 
screamed  over  the  rushing  waves  and 
the  surge,  naturally  enough  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  strangers  altogether  away 
from  the  land ;  and  it  was  with  a  start 
of  surprise  they  found  themselves  before 
an  immense  mass  of  yellow  stone-work 
— walls,  house  and  tower — that  shone  in 
the  sunlight.  And  here  were  the  light- 
house-keeper and  his  wife,  delighted  to 
see  strange  faces  and  most  hospitably 
inclined ;  insomuch  that  Lavender,  who 


cared  little  for  luncheon  at  any  time, 
was  constrained  to  take  as  much  bread 
and  cheese  and  butter  and  whisky  as 
would  have  made  a  ploughman's  din- 
ner. It  was  a  strange  sort  of  meal  this, 
away  out  at  the  end  of  the  world,  as  it 
were.  The  snug  little  room  might  have 
been  in  the  Marylebone  road :  there 
were  photographs  about,  a  gay  label  on 
the  whisky-bottle,  and  other  signs  of  an 
advanced  civilization  ;  but  outside  noth- 
ing but  the  wild  precipices  of  the  coast, 
a  surging  sea  that  seemed  almost  to  sur- 
round the  place,  the  wild  screaming  of 
the  sea-birds,  and  a  single  ship  appear- 
ing like  a  mere  speck  on  the  northern 
horizon. 

They  had  not  noticed  the  wind  much 
as  they  drove  along ;  but  now,  when 
they  went  out  on  to  the  high  table-land 
of  rock,  it  seemed  to  be  blowing  half 
a  gale  across  the  sea.  The  sunlight 
sparkled  on  the  glass  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  the  great  yellow  shaft  of  stone 
stretched  away  upward  into  a  perfect 
blue.  As  clear  a  blue  lay  far  beneath 
them  when  the  sea  came  rushing  in 
among  the  lofty  crags  and  sharp  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  bursting  into  foam  at 
their  feet,  and  sending  long  jets  of  white 
spray  up  into  the  air.  In  front  of  the 
great  wall  of  rock  the  sea-birds  wheeled 
and  screamed,  and  on  the  points  of 
some  of  the  islands  stood  several  scarts, 
motionless  figures  of  jet  black  on  the 
soft  brown  and  green  of  the  rock.  And 
what  was  this  island  they  looked  down 
upon  from  over  one  of  the  bays  ?  Surely 
a  mighty  reproduction  by  Nature  her- 
self of  the  Sphynx  of  the  Egyptian 
plains.  Could  anything  have  been  more 
striking  and  unexpected  and  impressive 
than  the  sudden  discovery  of  this  great 
mass  of  rock  resting  in  the  wild  sea,  its 
hooded  head  turned  away  toward  the 
north  and  hidden  from  the  spectator  on 
land,  its  gigantic  bulk  surrounded  by  a 
foam  of  breakers  ?  Lavender,  with  his 
teeth  set  hard  against  the  wind,  must 
needs  take  down  the  outlines  of  this 
strange  scene  upon  paper,  while  Sheila 
crouched  at  her  father's  side  for  shel- 
ter, and  Ingram  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
holding  on  to  his  cap. 
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"  It  blows  here  a  bit,"  said  Lavender 
amid  the  roar  of  the  waves.  "  I  suppose 
in  the  winter-time  the  sea  will  sometimes 
break  across  this  place  ?" 

"Ay,  and  over  the  top  of  the  light- 
house too,"  said  Mackenzie  with  a 
laugh,  as  though  he  was  rather  proud 
of  the  way  his  native  seas  behaved. 

"  Sheila,"  said  Ingram,  "  I  never  saw 
yoti  take  refuge  from  the  wind  before." 

"  It  is  because  we  will  be  standing 
still,"  said  the  girl  with  a  smile  which 
was  scarcely  visible,  because  she  had 
half  hidden  her  face  in  her  father's  great 
gray  beard.  "  But  when  Mr.  Lavender 
is  finished  we  will  go  down  to  the  great 
hole  in  the  rocks  that  you  will  have  seen 
before,  and  perhaps  he  will  make  a  pic- 
ture of  that  too." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  would 
go  down  there,  Sheila  ?"  said  Ingram, 
"  and  in  this  wind  ?" 

"I  have  been  down  many  times  be- 
fore." 

"  Indeed,  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  Sheila,"  said  her  father:  "you 
will  go  back  to  the  lighthouse  if  you 
like — yes,  you  may  do  that — and  I  will 
go  down  the  rocks  with  Mr.  Lavender ; 
but  it  iss  not  for  a  young  lady  to  go 
about  among  the  rocks,  like  a  fisher- 
man's lad  that  wants  the  birds'  eggs,  or 
such  nonsense." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  Mackenzie 
had  very  little  fear  of  his  daughter  not 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  descent  of 
the  rocks  safely  enough :  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  dignity.  And  so  Sheila  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  go  across  the  plain 
to  a  sheltered  place,  to  wait  there  until 
the  others  should  clamber  down  to 
the  great  and  naturally-formed  tunnel 
through  the  rocks  that  the  artist  was  to 
sketch. 

Lavender  was  ill  at  ease.  He  followed 
his  guide  mechanically  as  they  made 
their  way,  in  zigzag  fashion,  down  the 
precipitous  slopes  and  over  slippery 
plateaus  ;  and  when  at  last  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  mighty  arch,  the  long  cavern, 
and  the  glimmer  of  sea  and  shore  that 
could  be  seen  through  it,  he  began  to 
put  down  the  outlines  of  the  picture 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  with  little  in- 


terest in  the  matter.  Ingram  was  sitting 
on  the  bare  rocks  beside  him,  Macken- 
zie was  some  distance  off:  should  he 
tell  his  friend  of  what  Sheila  had  said  in 
the  morning  ?  Strict  honesty,  perhaps, 
demanded  as  much,  but  the  temptation 
to  say  nothing  was  great.  For  it  was 
evident  that  Ingram  was  now  well  in- 
clined to  the  project,  and  would  do  his 
best  to  help  it  on  ;  whereas,  if  once  he 
knew  that  Sheila  had  resolved  against 
it,  he  too  might  take  some  sudden  step 
— such  as  insisting  on  their  immediate 
return  to  the  mainland — which  would 
settle  the  matter  for  ever.  Sheila  had 
said  she  would  herself  make  the  neces- 
sary explanation  to  Ingram,  but  she  had 
not  done  so :  perhaps  she  might  lack 
the  courage  or  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  in  the  mean  time  was  not  the  inter- 
val altogether  favorable  to  his  chances  ? 
Doubtless  she  was  a  little  frightened  at 
first.  She  would  soon  get  less  timid, 
and  would  relent  and  revoke  her  de- 
cision of  the  morning.  He  would  not, 
at  present  at  any  rate,  say  anything  to 
Ingram. 

But  when  they  had  got  up  again  to  the 
summit  of  the  rocks,  an  incident  occur- 
red that  considerably  startled  him  out 
of  these  vague  and  anxious  speculations. 
He  walked  straight  over  to  the  sheltered 
spot  in  which  Sheila  was  waiting.  The 
rushing  of  the  wind  doubtless  drowned 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  so  that  he 
came  on  her  unawares ;  and  on  seeing 
him  she  rose  suddenly  from  the  rock  on 
which  she  had  been  sitting,  with  some 
effort  to  hide  her  face  away  from  him. 
But  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  that  filled  him  with 
remorse. 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  going  forward  to 
her,  "what  is  the  matter?  What  are 
you  unhappy  about?" 

She  could  not  answer;  she  held  her 
face  turned  from  him  and  cast  down ; 
and  then,  seeing  her  father  and  Ingram 
in  the  distance,  she  set  out  to  follow  them 
to  the  lighthouse,  Lavender  walking  by 
her  side,  and  wondering  how  he  could 
deal  with  the  distress  that  was  only  too 
clearly  written  on  her  face. 

"  I  know  it  is  I  who  have  grieved  you," 
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he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  I  am  very 
sorry.  But  if  you  will  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  to  remove  this  unhappiness,  I 
will  do  it  now.  Shall  I  consider  our 
talking  together  of  last  night  as  if  it  had 
not  taken  place  at  all  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  as  low  a  voice,  but 
clear  and  sad  and  determined  in  its 
tone. 

"  And  I  shall  speak  no  more  to  you 
about  this  affair  until  I  go  away  alto- 
gether ?" 

And  again  she  signified  her  assent, 
gravely  and  firmly. 

"And  then,"  he  said,  "you  will  soon 
forget  all  about  it ;  for  of  course  I  shall 
never  come  back  to  Lewis  again." 

"Never?" 

The  word  had  escaped  her  unwilling- 
ly, and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  quick 
upturning  of  the  face  and  a  frightened 
look  in  the  beautiful  eyes. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  come  back ?"  he 
said. 

"  I  should  not  wish  you  to  go  away 
from  the  Lewis  through  any  fault  of 
mine,  and  say  that  we  should  never  see 
you  again,"  said  the  girl  in  measured 
tones,  as  if  she  were  nerving  herself  to 
make  the  admission,  and  yet  fearful  of 
saying  too  much. 

By  this  time  Mackenzie  and  Ingram 
had  gone  round  the  big  wall  of  the  light- 
house :  there  were  no  human  beings  on 
this  lonely  bit  of  heath  but  themselves. 
Lavender  stopped  her  and  took  her 
hand,  and  said,  "Don't  you  see,  Sheila, 
how  I  must  never  come  back  to  Lewis 
if  all  this  is  to  be  forgotten  ?  And  all  I 
want  you  to  say  is,  that  I  may  come 
some  day  to  see  if  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  be  my  wife.  I  don't  ask  that 
yet :  it  is  out  of  the  question,  seeing  how 
short  a  time  you  have  known  anything 
about  me,  and  I  cannot  wish  you  to  trust 
me  as  I  can  trust  you.  It  is  a  very  little 
thing  I  ask — only  to  give  me  a  chance 
at  some  future  time,  and  then,  if  you 
don't  care  for  me  sufficiently  to  marry 
me,  or  if  anything  stands  in  the  way,  all 
you  need  do  is  to  send  me  a  single  word, 
and  that  will  suffice.  This  is  no  terrible 
thing  that  I  beg  from  you,  Sheila.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  it." 


But  she  was  afraid :  there  was  noth- 
ing but  fear  and  doubt  and  grief  in  her 
eyes  as  she  gazed  into  the  unknown 
world  laid  open  before  her. 

"  Can't  you  ask  some  one  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  nothing  dreadful — Mr.  Ingram, 
for  example  ?" 

"I  could  not." 

"Your  papa,  then,"  he  said,  driven  to 
this  desperate  resource  by  his  anxiety  to 
save  her  from  pain. 

"Not  yet  —  not  just  yet,"  she  said 
almost  wildly,  "  for  how  could  I  explain 
to  him?  He  would  ask  me  what  my 
wishes  were :  what  could  I  say  ?  I  do 
not  know.  I  cannot  tell  myself;  and — 
and — I  have  no  mother  to  ask."  And 
here  all  the  strain  of  self-control  gave 
way,  and  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 

"Sheila,  dear  Sheila,"  he  said,  "why 
won't  you  trust  your  own  heart,  and  let 
that  be  your  guide  ?  Won't  you  say  this 
one  word  Yes,  and  tell  me  that  I  am  to 
come  back  to  Lewis  some  day,  and  ask 
to  see  you,  and  get  a  message  from  one 
look  of  your  eyes  ?  Sheila,  may  not  I 
come  back  ?" 

If  there  was  a  reply  it  was  so  low  that 
he  scarcely  heard  it ;  but  somehow — 
whether  from  the  small  hand  that  lay  in 
his,  or  from  the  eyes  that  sent  one  brief 
message  of  trust  and  hope  through  their 
tears — his  question  was  answered ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  felt  no  more  mis- 
givings, but  let  his  love  for  Sheila  spread 
out  and  blossom  in  whatever  light  of 
fancy  and  imagination  he  could  bring  to 
bear  on  it,  careless  of  any  future. 

How  the  young  fellow  laughed  and 
joked  as  the  party  drove  away  again 
from  the  Butt,  down  the  long  coast-road 
to  Barvas  !  He  was  tenderly  respectful 
and  a  little  moderate  in  tone  when  he  ad- 
dressed Sheila,  but  with  the  others  he  gave 
way  to  a  wild  exuberance  of  spirits  that 
delighted  Mackenzie  beyond  measure. 
He  told  stories  of  the  odd  old  gentlemen 
of  his  club,  of  their  opinions,  their  ways, 
their  dress.  He  sang  the  song  of  the 
Arethusa,  and  the  wilds  of  Lewis  echoed 
with  a  chorus  which  was  not  just  as  har- 
monious as  it  might  have  been.  He 
sang  the  "Jug  of  Punch,"  and  Macken- 
zie said  that  was  a  teffle  of  a  good  song. 
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He  gave  imitations  of  some  of  Ingram's 
companions  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
showed  Sheila  what  the  inside  of  a  gov- 
ernment office  was  like.  He  paid  Mac- 
kenzie the  compliment  of  asking  him  for 
a  drop  of  something  out  of  his  flask,  and 
in  return  he  insisted  on  the  King  smoking 
a  cigar  which,  in  point  of  age  and  sweet- 
ness and  fragrance,  was  really  the  sort 
of  cigar  you  would  naturally  give  to  the 
man  whose  only  daughter  you  wanted  to 
marry. 

Ingram  understood  all  this,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  the  happy  look  that  Shei- 
la wore.  He  talked  to  her  with  even  a 
greater  assumption  than  usual  of  father- 
ly fondness ;  and  if  she  was  a  little  shy, 
was  it  not  because  she  was  conscious  of 
so  great  a  secret  ?  He  was  even  unusu- 
ally complaisant  to  Lavender,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  paying  him  indirect 
compliments  that  Sheila  could  overhear. 

"You  poor  young  things  !"  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  to  himself,  "you've  got  all 
your  troubles  before  you ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  you  may  make  yourselves  as 
happy  as  you  can." 

ivVas  the  weather  at  last  about  to  break  ? 
As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  heavens 
became  overcast,  for  the  wind  had  gone 
back  from  the  course  "of  the  sun,  and 
had  brought  up  great  masses  of  cloud 
from  the  rainy  south-west. 

"Are  we  going  to  have  a  storm  ?"  said 
Lavender,  looking  along  the  southern 
sky,  where  the  Barvas  hills  were  mo- 
mentarily growing  blacker  under  the 
gathering  darkness  overhead. 

*'A  storm?"  said  Mackenzie,  whose 
notions  on  what  constituted  a  storm  were 
probably  different  from  those  of  his  guest. 
"No,  there  will  be  no  storm.  But  it  is 
no  bad  thing  if  we  get  back  to  Barvas 
very  soon." 

Duncan  sent  the  horses  on,  and  In- 
gram looked  out  Sheila's  waterproof  and 
the  rugs.  The  southern  sky  certainly 
looked  ominous.  There  was  a  strange 
intensity  of  color  in  the  dark  landscape, 
from  the  deep  purple  of  the  Barvas  hills, 
coming  forward  to  the  deep  green  of  the 
pasture-land  around  them,  and  the  rich 
reds  and  browns  of  the  heath  and  the 
peat-cuttings.  At  one  point  of  the  cloud- 


ed and  hurrying  sky,  however,  there  was 
a  soft  and  vaporous  line  of  yellow  in  the 
gray  ;  and  under  that,  miles  away  in  the 
west,  a  great  dash  of  silver  light  struck 
upon  the  sea,  and  glowed  there  so  that 
the  eye  could  scarcely  bear  it.  Was  it 
the  damp  that  brought  the  perfumes  of 
the  moorland  so  distinctly  toward  them 
— the  bog-myrtle,  the  water-mint  and 
wild  thyme  ?  There  were  no  birds  to 
be  heard.  The  crimson  masses  of  heath- 
er on  the  gray  rocks  seemed  to  have 
grown  richer  and  deeper  in  color,  and 
the  Barvas  hills  had  become  large  and 
weird  in  the  gloom. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  thunder  ?"  said 
Lavender  to  Sheila. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  looking  frankly 
toward  him  with  her  glad  eyes,  as  though 
he  had  pleased  her  by  asking  that  not 
very  striking  question.  And  then  she 
looked  round  at  the  sea  and  the  sky 
in  the  south,  and  said  quietly,  "  But 
there  will  be  no  thunder :  it  is  too  much 
wind." 

Ingram,  with  a  smile  which  he  could 
scarcely  conceal,  hereupon  remarked, 
"You're  sorry,  Lavender,  I  know. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  shelter  somebody 
in  danger  or  attempt  a  rescue,  or  do 
something  heroic  ?" 

"  And  Mr.  Lavender  would  do  that  if 
there  was  any  need,"  said  the  girl  brave- 
ly, "and  then  it  would  be  nothing  to 
laugh  at." 

"  Sheila,  you  bad  girl !  how  dare  you 
talk  like  that  to  me  ?"  said  Ingram ;  and 
he  put  his  arm  within  hers  and  said  he 
would  tell  her  a  story. 

But  this  race  to  escape  the  storm  was 
needless,  for  they  were  just  getting 
within  sight  of  Barvas  when  a  surpris- 
ing change  came  over  the  dark  and 
thunderous  afternoon.  The  hurrying 
masses  of  cloud  in  the  west  parted  for  a 
little  space,  and  there  was  a  sudden  and 
fitful  glimmer  of  a  stormy  blue  sky. 
Then  a  strange  soft  yellow  and  vapor- 
ous light  shot  across  to  the  Barvas  hills, 
and  touched  up  palely  the  great  slopes, 
rendering  them  distant,  ethereal  and 
cloud-like.  Then  a  shaft  or  two  of  wild 
light  flashed  down  upon  the  landscape 
beside  them.  The  cattle  shone  red  in 
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the  brilliant  green  pastures.  The  gray 
rocks  glowed  in  their  setting  of  moss. 
The  stream  going  by  Barvas  Inn  was  a 
streak  of  gold  in  its  sandy  bed.  And 
then  the  sky  above  them  broke  into 
great  billows  of  cloud — tempestuous  and 
rounded  masses  of  golden  vapor  that 
burned  with  the  wild  glare  of  the  sun- 
set. The  clear  spaces  in  the  sky  widen- 
ed, and  from  time  to  time  the  wind 
sent  ragged  bits  of  yellow  cloud  across 
the  shining  blue.  All  the  world  seemed 
to  be  on  fire,  and  the  very  smoke  of  it, 
the  majestic  masses  of  vapor  that  rolled 
by  overhead,  burned  with  a  bewildering 
glare.  Then,  as  the  wind  still  blew 
hard,  and  kept  veering  round  again  to 
the  north-west,  the  fiercely-lit  clouds 
were  driven  over  one  by  one,  leaving  a 
pale  and  serene  sky  to  look  down  on 
the  sinking  sun  and  the  sea.  The  At- 
lantic caught  the  yellow  glow  on  its 
tumbling  waves,  and  a  deeper  color 
stole  across  the  slopes  and  peaks  of  the 
Barvas  hills.  Whither  had  gone  the 
storm  ?  There  were  still  some  banks  of 
clouds  away  up  in  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  clear  green  of  the  evening  sky 
they  had  their  distant  grays  and  purples 
faintly  tinged  with  rose. 

"  And  so  you  are  anxious  and  fright- 
ened, and  a  little  pleased  ?"  said  Ingram 
to  Sheila  that  evening,  after  he  had 
frankly  told  her  what  he  knew,  and  in- 
vited her  further  confidence.  "That  is 
all  I  can  gather  from  you,  but  it  is 
enough.  Now  you  can  leave  the  rest  to 
me." 

"To  you?"  said  the  girl  with  a  blush 
of  pleasure  and  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  like  new  experiences.  I  am 
going  to  become  an  intermeddler  now.  I 
am  going  to  arrange  this  affair,  and  be- 
come the  negotiator  between  all  the 
parties  ;  and  then,  when  I  have  secured 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  of  you,  you 
will  all  set  upon  me  and  beat  me  with 
sticks,  and  thrust  me  out  of  your 
houses." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Sheila,  looking 
down,  "that  you  have  much  fear  of  that, 
Mr.  Ingram." 


"  Is  the  world  going  to  alter  because 
of  me  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  not  have  you  try  to 
do  anything  that  is  likely  to  get  you  into 
unhappiness,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but  that  is  absurd.  You  timid 
young  folks  can't  act  for  yourselves. 
You  want  agents  and  instruments  that 
have  got  hardened  by  use.  Fancy  the 
condition  of  our  ancestors,  you  know, 
before  they  had  the  sense  to  invent  steel 
claws  to  tear  their  food  in  pieces — what 
could  they  do  with  their  fingers  ?  I  am 
going  to  be  your  knife  and  fork,  Sheila, 
and  you'll  see  what  I  shall  carve  out  for 
you.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  keep 
your  spirits  up,  and  believe  that  nothing 
dreadful  is  going  to  take  place  merely 
because  some  day  you  will  be  asked  to 
marry.  You  let  things  take  their  ordi- 
nary course.  Keep  your  spirits  up — 
don't  neglect  your  music  or  your  dinner 
or  your  poor  people  down  in  Borvabost 
— and  you'll  see  it  will  all  come  right 
enough.  In  a  year  or  two,  or  less  than, 
that,  you  will  marry  contentedly  and 
happily,  and  your  papa  will  drink  a 
good  glass  of  whisky  at  the  wedding 
and  make  jokes  about  it,  and  everything 
will  be  as  right  as  the  mail.  That's  my 
advice  :  see  you  attend  to  it." 

"You  are  very  kind  to  me,"  said  the 
girl  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  if  you  begin  to  cry,  Sheila,  then 
I  throw  up  my  duties.  Do  you  hear? 
Now  look :  there  goes  Mr.  Lavender 
down  to  the  boat  with  a  bundle  of  rugs, 
and  I  suppose  you  mean  me  to  imperil 
my  precious  life  by  sailing  about  these 
rocky  channels  in  the  moonlight  ?  Come 
along  down  to  the  shore  ;  and  mind  you 
please  your  papa  by  singing  '  Love  in 
thine  eyes'  with  Mr.  Lavender.  And 
if  you  would  add  to  that  '  The  Minute 
Gun  at  Sea,'  why,  you  know,  I  may  as 
well  have  my  little  rewards  for  inter- 
meddling now,  as  I  shall  have  to  suffer 
afterward." 

"Not  through  me,"  said  Sheila  in 
rather  an  uncertain  voice  ;  and  then  they 
went  down  to  the  Maighdean-mhara. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
"O  TERQUE  QUATERQUE  BEATE  !" 

CONSIDER  what  a  task  this  unhap- 
v_x  py  man  Ingram  had  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken !  Here  were  two  young  people 
presumably  in  love.  One  of  them  was 
laid  under  suspicion  by  several  previous 
love-affairs,  though  none  of  these,  doubt- 
less, had  been  so  serious  as  the  present. 
The  other  scarcely  knew  her  own  mind, 
or  perhaps  was  afraid  to  question  herself 
too  closely,  lest  all  the  conflict  between 
duty  and  inclination,  with  its  fears  and 
anxieties  and  troubles,  should  be  too 
suddenly  revealed.  Moreover,  this  girl 
was  the  only  daughter  of  a  solitary  and 
irascible  old  gentleman  living  in  a  re- 
mote island ;  and  Ingram  had  not  only 
undertaken  that  the  love-affairs  of  the 
young  folks  should  come  all  right — thus 
assuming  a  responsibility  which  might 
have  appalled  the  bravest — but  was  also 
expected  to  inform  the  King  of  Borva 
that  his  daughter  was  about  to  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

Of  course,  if  Sheila  had  been  a  prop- 
erly brought-up  young  lady,  nothing  of 
this  sort  would  have  been  necessary. 
We  all  know  what  the  properly  brought- 
up  young  lady  does  under  such  circum- 
stances. She  goes  straight  to  her  papa 
and  mamma  and  says,  "  My  dear  papa 
and  mamma,  I  have  been  taught  by  my 
various  instructors  that  I  ought  to  have 
no  secrets  from  my  dear  parents  ;  and  I 
therefore  hasten  to  lay  aside  any  little 
shyness  or  modesty  or  doubt  of  my  own 
wishes  I  might  feel,  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  to  you  the  extent  to  which 
I  have  become  a  victim  to  the  tender 
passion,  and  of  soliciting  your  advice.  I 
also  place  before  you  these  letters  I  have 
received  from  the  gentleman  in  question : 
probably  they  were  sent  in  confidence 
to  me,  but  I  must  banish  any  scruples 
that  do  not  coincide  with  my  duty  to 
you.  I  may  say  that  I  respect,  and  even 
admire,  Mr.  So-and-So  ;  and  I  should  be 


unworthy  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  my 
education  by  my  dear  parents  if  I  were 
altogether  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  his  worldly  position.  But  beyond  this 
point  I  am  at  a  loss  to  define  my  senti- 
ments ;  and  so  I  ask  you,  my  dear  papa 
and  mamma,  for  permission  to  study  the 
question  for  some  little  time  longer,  when 
I  may  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  a  more 
accurate  report  of  my  feelings.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  interest  I  have  in  this 
young  man  is  likely  to  conflict  with  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  dear  parents,  I  ask  to 
be  informed  of  the  fact ;  and  I  shall  then 
teach  myself  to  guard  against  the  ap- 
proach of  that  insidious  passion  which 
might  make  me  indifferent  to  the  higher 
calls  and  interests  of  life."  Happy  the 
man  who  marries  such  a  woman !  No 
agonizing  quarrels  and  delirious  recon- 
ciliations, no  piteous  entreaties  and  fits 
of  remorse  and  impetuous  self-sacrifices 
await  him,  but  a  beautiful,  methodical, 
placid  life,  as  calm  and  accurate  and 
steadily  progressive  as  the  multiplication 
table.  His  household  will  be  a  miracle 
of  perfect  arrangement.  The  relations 
between  the  members  of  it  will  be  as 
strictly  defined  as  the  pattern  of  the 
paper  on  the  walls.  And  how  can  a 
quarrel  arise  when  a  dissecter  of  the 
emotions  is  close  at  hand  to  say  where 
the  divergence  of  opinion  or  interest  be- 
gan ?  and  how  can  a  fit  of  jealousy  be 
provoked  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
will  split  up  her  affections  into  fifteen 
parts,  give  ten-fifteenths  to  her  children, 
three-fifteenths  to  her  parents,  and  the 
remainder  to  her  husband  ?  Should 
there  be  any  dismal  fractions  going 
about,  friends  and  acquaintances  may 
come  in  for  them. 

But  how  was  Sheila  to  go  to  her  fathei 
and  explain  to  him  what  she  could  not  ex- 
plain to  herself?  She  had  never  dream- 
ed of  marriage.  She  had  never  thought 
of  having  to  leave  Borva  and  her  father's 
house.  But  she  had  some  vague  feeling 
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that  in  the  future  lay  many  terrible  pos- 
sibilities that  she  did  not  as  yet  dare  to 
look  at — until,  at  least,  she  was  more 
satisfied  as  to  the  present.  And  how 
could  she  go  to  her  father  with  such  a 
chaos  of  unformed  wishes  and  fears  to 
place  before  him  ?  That  such  a  duty 
should  have  devolved  upon  Ingram  was 
certainly  odd  enough,  but  it  was  not  her 
doing.  His  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  these  young  people  was  not  derived 
from  her.  But,  having  got  it,  he  had 
himself  asked  her  to  leave  the  whole 
affair  in  his  hands,  with  that  kindness 
and  generosity  which  had  more  than 
once  filled  her  heart  with  an  unspeak- 
able gratitude  toward  him. 

"Well,  you  are  a  good  fellow!"  said 
Lavender  to  him  when  he  heard  of  this 
decision. 

"  Bah !"  said  the  other  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  "  I  mean  to  amuse  my- 
self. I  shall  move  you  about  like  pieces 
on  a  chess-board,  and  have  a  pretty 
game  with  you.  How  to  checkmate  the 
king  with  a  knight  and  a  princess,  in 
any  number  of  moves  you  like — that 
is  the  problem ;  and  my  princess  has  a 
strong  power  over  the  king  where  she  is 
just  now." 

"  It's  an  uncommonly  awkward  busi- 
ness, you  know,  Ingram,"  said  Laven- 
der ruefully. 

"  Well,  it  is.  Old  Mackenzie  is  a  tough 
old  fellow  to  deal  with,  and  you'll  do  no 
good  by  making  a  fight  of  it.  Wait ! 
Difficulties  don't  look  so  formidable 
when  you  take  them  one  by  one  as  they 
turn  up.  If  you  really  love  the  girl,  and 
mean  to  take  your  chance  of  getting  her, 
and  if  she  cares  enough  for  you  to  sac- 
rifice a  good  deal  for  your  sake,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear." 

"I  can  answer  for  myself,  any  way," 
said  Lavender  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
Ingram  rather  liked :  the  young  man 
did  not  always  speak  with  the  same 
quietness,  thoughtfulness  and  modesty. 

And  how  naturally  and  easily  it  came 
about,  after  all !  They  were  back  again 
at  Borva.  They  had  driven  round  and 
about  Lewis,  and  had  finished  up  with 
Stornoway ;  and,  now  that  they  had  got 
back  to  the  island  in  Loch  Roag,  the 


.quaint  little  drawing-room  had  even  to 
Lavender  a  homely  and  friendly  look. 
The  big  stuffed  fishes  and  the  sponge 
shells  were  old  acquaintances ;  and  he 
went  to  hunt  up  Sheila's  music  just  as 
if  he  had  known  that  dusky  corner  for 
years. 

"Yes,  yes,"  called  Mackenzie,  "it  iss 
the  English  songs  we  will  try  now." 

He  had  a  notion  that  he  was  himself 
rather  a  good  hand  at  a  part  song — just 
as  Sheila  had  innocently  taught  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  brilliant  whist- 
player  when  he  had  mastered  the  art  of 
returning  his  partner's  lead  —  but  for- 
tunately at  this  moment  he  was  engaged 
with  a  long  pipe  and  a  big  tumbler  of  hot 
whisky  and  water.  Ingram  was  similar- 
ly employed,  lying  back  in  a  cane-bot- 
tomed easy-chair,  and  placidly  watching 
the  smoke  ascending  to  the  roof.  Some- 
times he  cast  an  eye  to  the  young  folks 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  They 
formed  a  pretty  sight,  he  thought.  Lav- 
ender was  a  good-looking  fellow  enough, 
and  there  was  something  pleasing  in  the 
quiet  and  assiduous  fashion  in  which  he 
waited  upon  Sheila,  and  in  the  almost 
timid  way  in  which  he  spoke  to  her 
Sheila  herself  sat  at  the  piano,  clad  all 
in  slate-gray  silk,  with  a  narrow  band  of 
scarlet  velvet  round  her  neck ;  and  it 
was  only  by  a  chance  turning  of  the 
head  that  Ingram  caught  the  tender  and 
handsome  profile,  broken  only  by  the 
outward  sweep  of  the  long  eyelashes. 

Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  plays, 

Sheila  sang,  with  her  father  keeping  time 
by  patting  his  forefinger  on  the  table. 

He  in  thy  snowy  bosom  strays, 

sang  Lavender ;  and  then  the  two  voices 
joined  together: 

He  makes  thy  rosy  lips  his  care, 
And  walks  the  mazes  of  thy  hair. 

Or  were  there  not  three  voices  ?  Sure- 
ly, from  the  back  part  of  the  room,  the 
musicians  could  hear  a  wandering  bass 
come  in  from  time  to  time,  especially 
at  such  portions  as  "Ah,  he  never — ah, 
he  never  touched  thy  heart !"  which  old 
Mackenzie  considered  very  touching. 
But  there  was  something  quaint  and 
friendly  and  pleasant  in  the  pathos  of 
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those  English  songs,  which  made  them 
far  more  acceptable  to  him  than  Sheila's 
wild  and  melancholy  legends  of  the  sea. 
He  sang  "  Ah,  he  never,  never  touched 
thy  heart !"  with  an  outward  expression 
of  grief,  but  with  much  inward  satisfac- 
tion. Was  it  the  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  old  duets  that  awoke  in  him  some 
faint  ambition  after  histrionic  effect  ?  At 
all  events,  Sheila  proceeded  to  another 
of  his  favorites,  "All's  Well,"  and  here, 
amid  the  brisk  music,  the  old  man  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  striking  in 
at  random — 

The  careful  watch  patrols  the  deck 
To  guard  the  ship  from  foes  or  wreck. 

These  two  lines  he  had  absolutely  mas- 
tered, and  always  sang  them,  whatever 
might  be  the  key  he  happened  to  light 
on,  with  great  vigor.  He  soon  went  the 
length  of  improvising  a  part  for  himself 
in  the  closing  passages,  and  laid  down 
his  pipe  altogether  as  he  sang — 

What  cheer  ?    Brother,  quickly  tell ! 

Above  1    Below  1    Good-night !    All,  all's  well  1 

From  that  point,  however,  Sheila  and 
her  companion  wandered  away  into 
fields  of  melody  whither  the  King  of 
Borva  could  not  follow  them  ;  so  he  was 
content  to  resume  his  pipe  and  listen 
placidly  to  the  pretty  airs.  He  caught 
but  bits  and  fragments  of  phrases  and 
sentiments,  but  they  evidently  were  com- 
fortable, merry,  good-natured  songs  for 
young  folks  to  sing.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  love-making,  and  rosy  morns 
appearing,  and  merry  zephyrs,  and  such 
odd  things,  which,  sung  briskly  and 
gladly  by  two  young  and  fresh  voices, 
rather  drew  the  hearts  of  contemplative 
listeners  to  the  musicians. 

"They  sing  very  well  whatever,"  said 
Mackenzie  with  a  critical  air  to  Ingram 
when  the  young  people  were  so  busily 
engaged  with  their  own  affairs  as  ap- 
parently to  forget  the  presence  of  the 
others.  "Oh  yes,  they  sing  very  well 
whatever;  and  what  should  the  young 
folks  sing  about  but  making  love  and 
courting,  and  all  that  ?" 

"Natural  enough,"  said  Ingram,  look- 
ing rather  wistfully  at  the  two  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  "  I  suppose  Sheila  will 
have  a  sweetheart  some  day  ?" 


"  Oh  yes,  Sheila  will  hef  a  sweetheart 
some  day,"  said  her  father  good-humor- 
edly.  "  Sheila  is  a  good-looking  girl :  she 
will  hef  a  sweetheart  some  day." 

"  Sh.e  will  be  marrying  too,  I  suppose," 
said  Ingram  cautiously. 

"Oh  yes,  she  will  marry — Sheila  will 
marry  :  what  will  be  the  life  of  a  young 
girl  if  she  does  not  marry  ?" 

At  this  moment,  as  Ingram  afterward 
described  it,  a  sort  of  "flash  of  inspira- 
tion "  darted  in  upon  him,  and  he  re- 
solved there  and  then  to  brave  the  wrath 
of  the  old  king,  and  place  all  the  con- 
spiracy before  him,  if  only  the  music 
kept  loud  enough  to  prevent  his  being 
overheard. 

"  It  will  be  hard  on  you  to  part  with 
Sheila  when  she  marries,"  said  Ingram, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  up. 

"Oh,  ay,  it  will  be  that,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie cheerfully  enough.  "  But  it  iss 
every  one  will  hef  to  do  that,  and  no 
great  harm  comes  of  it.  Oh  no,  it  will 
not  be  much  whatever  ;  and  Sheila,  she 
will  be  very  glad  in  a  little  while  after, 
and  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  see  that 
she  is  ferry  contented  and  happy.  The 
young  folk  must  marry,  you  will  see : 
and  what  is  the  use  of  marrying  if  it  is 
not  when  they  are  young  ?  But  Sheila, 
she  will  think  of  none. of  these  things. 
It  was  young  Mr.  Maclntyre  of  Suther- 
land—  you  hef  seen  him  last  year  in 
Stornoway :  he  hass  three  thousand  acres 
of  a  deer  forest  in  Sutherland — and  he 
will  be  ferry  glad  to  marry  my  Sheila. 
But  I  will  say  to  him,  '  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  yes  or  no  to  you,  Mr.  Maclntyre : 
it  is  Sheila  herself  will  tell  you  that.' 
But  he  wass  afraid  to  speak  to  her ;  and 
Sheila  herself  will  know  nothing  of  why 
he  came  twice  to  Borva  the  last  year." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  leave  Sheila 
quite  unbiased  in  her  choice,"  said  In- 
gram: "many  fathers  would  have  been 
sorely  tempted  by  that  deer  forest." 

Old  Mackenzie  laughed  a  loud  laugh 
of  derision,  that  fortunately  did  not  stop 
Lavender's  execution  of  "I  would  that 
my  love  would  silently." 

"What  the  teffle,"  said  Mackenzie, 
"hef  I  to  want  a  deer  forest  for  my 
Sheila?  Sheila  is  no  fisherman's  lass, 
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She  has  plenty  for  herself,  and  she  will 
marry  just  the  young  man  she  wants  to 
marry,  and  no  other  one :  that  is  what 
she  will  do,  by  Kott !" 

All  this  was  most  hopeful.  If  Mac- 
kenzie had  himself  been  advocating 
Lavender's  suit,  could  he  have  said 
more  ?  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
frank  and  generous  promises,  dealing 
with  a  future  which  the  old  man  consid- 
ered as  indefinitely  remote,  Ingram  was 
still  afraid  of  the  announcement  he  was 
about  to  make. 

"Sheila  is  fortunately  situated,"  he 
said, "  in  having  a  father  who  thinks  only 
of  her  happiness.  But  I  suppose  she 
has  never  yet  shown  a  preference  for  any 
one  ?" 

"Not  for  any  one  but  yourself,"  said 
her  father  with  a  laugh. 

And  Ingram  laughed  too,  but  in  an 
embarrassed  way,  and  his  sallow  face 
grew  darker  with  a  blush.  Was  there 
not  something  painful  in  the  uninten- 
tional implication  that  of  course  Ingram 
could  not  be  considered  a  possible  lover 
of  Sheila's,  and  that  the  girl  herself  was 
so  well  aware  of  it  that  she  could  openly 
testify  to  her  regard  for  him  ? 

"And  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
Sheila,"  continued  her  father,  more 
gravely,  "if  there  wass  any  young  man 
about  the  Lewis  that  she  would  tek  a 
liking  to ;  for  it  will  be  some  day  I  can 
no  more  look  after  her,  and  it  would  be 
bad  for  her  to  be  left  alone  all  by  her- 
self in  the  island." 

"And  you  don't  think  you  see  before 
you  now  some  one  who  might  take  on 
him  the  charge  of  Sheila's  future  ?"  said 
Ingram,  looking  toward  Lavender. 

"The  English  gentleman  ?"  said  Mac- 
kenzie with  a  smile.  "  No,  that  any  way 
is  not  possible." 

"I  fancy  it  is  more  than  possible," 
said  Ingram,  resolved  to  go  straight  at 
it.  "I  know  for  a  fact  that  he  would 
like  to  marry  your  daughter,  and  I  think 
that  Sheila,  without  knowing  it  herself 
almost,  is  well  inclined  toward  him." 

The  old  man  started  up  from  his  chair : 
"  Eh  ?  what !  my  Sheila  ?" 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  the  girl,  turning 
round  at  once. 


She  caught  sight  of  a  strange  look  on 
his  face,  and  in  an  instant  was  by  his 
side:  "Papa,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?" 

"Nothing,  Sheila,  nothing,"  he  said 
impatiently.  "  I  am  a  little  tired  of  the 
music,  that  is  all.  But  go  on  with  the 
music.  Go  back  to  the  piano,  Sheila, 
and  go  on  with  the  music,  and  Mr.  In- 
gram and  me,  we  will  go  outside  for  a 
little  while." 

Mackenzie  walked  out  of  the  room, 
and  said  aloud  in  the  hall,  "Ay,  are  you 
coming,  Mr.  Ingram  ?  It  iss  a  fine  night 
this  night,  and  the  wind  is  in  a  very 
good  way  for  the  weather." 

And  then,  as  he  went  out  to  the  front, 
he  hummed  aloud,  so  that  Sheila  should 
hear, 

Who  goes  there  ?    Stranger,  quickly  tell ! 

A  friend !    The  word  !    Good-night !    All's  well ! 

All's  well!     Good-night  1    All's  well  1 

Ingram  followed  the  old  man  outside, 
with  a  somewhat  guilty  conscience  sug- 
gesting odd  things  to  him.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  now  to  shut  one's  ears 
for  the  next  half  hour  ?  Angry  words 
were  only  little  perturbations  in  the  air. 
If  you  shut  your  ears  till  they  were  all 
over,  what  harm  could  be  done  ?  All 
the  big  facts  of  life  would  remain  the 
same.  The  sea,  the  sky,  the  hills,  the 
human  beings  around  you,  even  your 
desire  of  sleep  for  the  night  and  your 
wholesome  longing  for  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  would  all  remain,  and  the 
angry  words  would  have  passed  away. 
But  perhaps  it  was  a  proper  punishment 
that  he  should  now  go  out  and  bear  all 
the  wrath  of  this  fierce  old  gentleman, 
whose  daughter  he  had  conspired  to 
carry  off.  Mackenzie  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  path  outside  in  the  cool 
and  silent  night.  There  was  not  much 
moon  now,  but  a  clear  and  lambent  twi- 
light showed  all  the  familiar  features  of 
Loch  Roag  and  the  southern  hills,  and 
down  there  in  the  bay  you  could  vague- 
ly make  out  the  Maighdean-mhara  rock- 
ing in  the  tiny  waves  that  washed  in  on 
the  white  shore.  Ingram  had  never 
looked  on  this  pretty  picture  with  a  less 
feeling  of  delight. 

"Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Mackenzie."  he 
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was  beginning,  "you  must  make  this 
excuse  for  him — " 

But  Mackenzie  put  aside  Lavender  at 
once.  It  was  all  about  Sheila  that  he 
wanted  to  know.  There  was  no  anger 
in  his  words ;  only  a  great  anxiety,  and 
sometimes  an  extraordinary  and  pathetic 
effort  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
situation.  What  had  Sheila  said  ?  Was 
Sheila  deeply  interested  in  the  young 
man  ?  Would  it  please  Sheila  if  he  was 
to  go  in-doors  and  give  at  once  his  free 
consent  to  her  marrying  this  Mr.  Lav- 
ender ? 

"Oh,  you  must  not  think,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie, with  a  certain  loftiness  of  air 
even  amidst  his  great  perturbation  and 
anxiety — "  you  must  not  think  I  hef  not 
foreseen  all  this.  It  wass  some  day  or 
other  Sheila  will  be  sure  to  marry ;  and 
although  I  did  not  expect — no,  I  did  not 
expect  that — that  she  would  marry  a 
stranger  and  an  Englishman,  if  it  will 
please  her  that  is  enough.  You  cannot 
tell  a  young  lass  the  one  she  should 
marry :  it  iss  all  a  chance  the  one  she 
likes,  and  if  she  does  not  marry  him  it 
is  better  she  will  not  marry  at  all.  Oh 
yes,  I  know  that  ferry  well.  And  I  hef 
known  there  wass  a  time  coming  when 
I  would  give  away  my  Sheila  to  some 
young  man ;  and  there  iss  no  use  com- 
plaining of  it.  But  you  hef  not  told  me 
much  about  this  young  man,  or  I  hef 
forgotten  :  it  is  the  same  thing  whatever. 
He  has  not  much  money,  you  said — he 
is  waiting  for  some  money.  Well,  this 
is  what  I  will  do  :  I  will  give  him  all  my 
money  if  he  will  come  and  live  in  the 
Lewis." 

All  the  philosophy  he  had  been  mus- 
tering up  fell  away  from  that  last  sen- 
tence. It  was  like  the  cry  of  a  drown- 
ing man  who  sees  the  last  life-boat  set 
out  for  shore,  leaving  him  to  his  fate. 
And  Ingram  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
reply  to  that  piteous  entreaty. 

"  I  do  not  ask  him  to  stop  in  Borva : 
no,  it  iss  a  small  place  for  one  that  hass 
lived  in  a  town.  But  the  Lewis,  that  is 
quite  different ;  and  there  iss  ferry  good 
houses  in  Stornoway." 

"But  surely,  sir,"  said  Ingram,  "you 
need  not  consider  all  this  just  yet.  I 


am  sure  neither  of  them  has  thought  of 
any  such  thing." 

"No,"  said  Mackenzie,  recovering 
himself,  "  perhaps  not.  But  we  hef  our 
duties  to  look  at  the  future  of  young 
folks.  And  you  will  say  that  Mr.  Lav- 
ender hass  only  expectations  of  money  ?" 

"  Well,  the  expectation  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty. His  aunt,  I  have  told  you,  is  a 
very  rich  old  lady,  who  has  no  other  near 
relations,  and  she  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
him,  and  would  do  anything  for  him.  I 
am  sure  the  allowance  he  has  now  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  she  spends  on 
herself." 

"But  they  might  quarrel,  you  know — 
they  might  quarrel.  You  hef  always  to 
look  to  the  future :  they  might  quarrel, 
and  what  will  he  do  then  ?" 

"  Why,  you  don't  suppose  he  couldn't 
support  himself  if  the  worst  were  to  come 
to  the  worst  ?  He  is  an  amazingly  clever 
fellow — " 

"Ay,  that  is  very  good,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie in  a  cautious  sort  of  way,  "but 
has  he  ever  made  any  money  ?" 

"Oh,  I  fancy  not — nothing  to  speak 
of.  He  has  sold  some  pictures,  but  I 
think  he  has  given  more  away." 

"Then  it  iss  not  easy,  tek  my  word 
for  it,  Mr.  Ingram,  to  begin  a  new  trade 
if  you  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  people  who  will  tek  your  pictures  for 
nothing,  will  they  pay  for  them  if  you 
wanted  the  money  ?" 

It  was  obviously  the  old  man's  eager 
wish  to  prove  to  himself  that,  somehow 
or  other,  Lavender  might  come  to  have 
no  money,  and  be  made  dependent  on 
his  father-in-law.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
sharing  the  sentiments  ordinarily  attrib- 
uted to  that  important  relative,  he  would 
have  welcomed  with  a  heartfelt  joy  the 
information  that  the  man  who,  as  he  ex- 
pected, was  about  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter was  absolutely  penniless.  Not  even 
all  the  attractions  of  that  deer  forest 
in  Sutherlandshire  —  particularly  fasci- 
nating as  they  must  have  been  to  a  man 
of  his  education  and  surroundings — had 
been  able  to  lead  the  old  King  of  Borva 
even  into  hinting  to  his  daughter  that 
the  owner  of  that  property  would  like  to 
marry  her.  Sheila  was  to  choose  for 
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herself.  She  was  not  like  a  fisherman's 
lass,  bound  to  consider  ways  and  means. 
And  now  that  she  had  chosen,  or  at  least 
indicated  the  possibility  of  her  doing  so, 
her  father's  chief  desire  was  that  his  fu- 
ture son-in-law  should  come  and  take 
and  enjoy  his  money,  so  only  that  Sheila 
might  not  be  carried  away  from  him  for 
ever. 

"Well,  I  will  see  about  it,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie with  an  affectation  of  cheerful 
and  practical  shrewdness.  "Oh  yes,  1 
will  see  about  it  when  Sheila  has  made 
up  her  mind.  He  is  a  very  good  young 
man,  whatever — " 

"  He  is  the  best-hearted  fellow  I  know," 
s>aid  Ingram  warmly.  "I  don't  think 
Sheila  has  much  to  fear  if  she  marries 
him.  If  you  had  known  him  as  long  as 
I  have,  you  would  know  how  consider- 
ate he  is  to  everybody  about  him,  how 
generous  he  is,  how  good-natured  and 
cheerful,  and  so  forth  :  in  short,  he  is  a 
thorough  good  fellow,  that's  what  I  have 
to  say  about  him." 

"  It  iss  well  for  him  he  will  hef  such  a 
champion,"  said  Mackenzie  with  a  smile : 
"  there  is  not  many  Sheila  will  pay  at- 
tention to  as  she  does  to  you." 

They  went  in -doors  again,  Ingram 
scarcely  knowing  how  he  had  got  so 
easily  through  the  ordeal,  but  very  glad 
it  was  over. 

Sheila  was  still  at  the  piano,  and  on 
their  entering  she  said,  "  Papa,  here  is  a 
song  you  must  learn  to  sing  with  me." 

"And  what  iss  it,  Sheila?"  he  said, 
going  over  to  her. 

"Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing 
hair.1 " 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  head  and 
said,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  will  thin  your  hair,  Sheila." 

The  girl  looked  up  surprised.  Scotch 
folks  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  reticent 
in  their  display  of  affection,  and  it  was 
not  often  that  her  father  talked  to  her 
in  that  way.  What  was  there  in  his 
face  that  made  her  glance  instinctively 
toward  Ingram.  Somehow  or  other  her 
hand  sought  her  father's  hand,  and  she 
rose  and  went  away  from  the  piano,  with 
her  head  bent  down  and  tears  beginning 
to  tell  in  her  eyes. 


"Yes,  that  is  a  capital  song,"  said 
Ingram  loudly.  Sing  'The  Arethusa,' 
Lavender — '  Said  the  saucy  Arethusa.'  " 

Lavender,  knowing  what  had  taken 
place,  and  not  daring  to  follow  with  his 
eyes  Sheila  and  her  father,  who  had 
gone  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  sang 
the  song.  Never  was  a  gallant  and 
devil-may-care  sea- song  sung  so  hope- 
lessly without  spirit.  But  the  piano  made 
a  noise  and  the  verses  took  up  time. 
When  he  had  finished  he  almost  feared 
to  turn  round,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
dreadful  in  the  picture  that  presented 
itself.  Sheila  was  sitting  on  her  father's 
knee,  with  her  head  buried  in  his  bosom, 
while  he  was  patting  her  head  and  talk- 
ing in  a  low  voice  to  her.  The  King  of 
Borva  did  not  look  particularly  fierce. 

"Yes,  it  iss  a  teffle  of  a  good  song,"  he 
said  suddenly.  "Now  get  up,  Sheila, 
and  go  and  tell  Mairi  we  will  have  a  bit 
of  bread  and  cheese  before  going  to  bed. 
And  there  will  be  a  little  hot  water  want- 
ed in  the  other  room,  for  this  room  it  iss 
too  full  of  the  smoke." 

Sheila,  as  she  went  out  of  the  room, 
had  her  head  cast  down  and  perhaps 
an  extra  tinge  of  color  in  her  young 
and  pretty  face.  But  surely,  Lavender 
thought  to  himself  as  he  watched  her 
anxiously,  she  did  not  look  grieved.  As 
for  her  father,  what  should  he  do  now  ? 
Turn  suddenly  round  and  beg  Macken- 
zie's pardon,  and  throw  himself  on  his 
generosity  ?  When  he  did,  with  much 
inward  trembling,  venture  to  approach 
the  old  man,  he  found  no  such  explana- 
tion possible.  The  King  of  Borva  was 
in  one  of  his  grandest  moods — dignified, 
courteous,  cautious,  and  yet  inclined  to 
treat  everybody  and  everything  with  a 
sort  of  lofty  good-humor.  He  spoke  to 
Lavender  in  the  most  friendly  way,  but 
it  was  about  the  singular  and  startling 
fact  that  modern  research  had  proved 
many  of  the  Roman  legends  to  be  ut- 
terly untrustworthy.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
observed  that  the  man  was  wanting  in 
proper  courage  who  feared  to  accept  the 
results  of  such  inquiries.  It  was  better 
that  we  should  know  the  truth,  and  then 
the  kings  who  had  really  made  Rome 
great  might  emerge  from  the  fog  of  tra- 
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dition  in  their  proper  shape.  There  was 
something  quite  sympathetic  in  the  way 
he  talked  of  those  ill-treated  sovereigns, 
whom  the  vulgar  mind  had  clothed  in 
mist. 

Lavender  was  sorely  beset  by  the  rival 
claims  of  Rome  and  Borva  upon  his  at- 
tention. He  was  inwardly  inclined  to 
curse  Numa  Pompilius  —  which  would 
have  been  ineffectual — when  he  found 
that  personage  interfering  with  a  wild 
effort  to  discover  why  Mackenzie  should 
treat  him  in  this  way.  And  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that,  as  he  had  never  said 
a  word  to  Mackenzie  about  this  affair,  it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  Sheila's 
father  should  himself  open  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  Mackenzie  was  bent 
on  extending  a  grave  courtesy  to  his 
guest,  so  that  the  latter  should  not  feel 
ill  at  ease  until  it  suited  himself  to  make 
any  explanations  he  might  choose.  It 
was  not  Mackenzie's  business  to  ask  this 
young  man  if  he  wanted  to  marry  Sheila. 
No.  The  king's  daughter,  if  she  were 
to  be  won  at  all,  was  to  be  won  by  a 
suitor,  and  it  was  not  for  her  father  to 
be  in  a  hurry  about  it.  So  Lavender  got 
back  into  the  region  of  early  Roman 
history,  and  tried  to  recall  what  he  had 
learned  in  Livy,  and  quite  coincided 
with  everything  that  Niebuhr  had  said 
or  proved,  and  with  everything  that 
Mackenzie  thought  Niebuhr  had  said 
or  proved.  He  was  only  too  glad,  in- 
deed, to  find  himself  talking  to  Sheila's 
father  in  this  friendly  fashion. 

Then  Sheila  came  in  and  told  them 
that  supper  was  laid  in  the  adjoining 
room.  At  that  modest  meal  a  great 
good-humor  prevailed.  Sometimes,  it 
is  true,  it  occurred  to  Ingram  that  Sheila 
occasionally  cast  an  anxious  glance  to 
her  father,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  really  satisfied,  or 
whether  he  were  not  merely  pretending 
satisfaction  to  please  her;  but  for  the 
rest  the  party  was  a  most  friendly  and 
merry  one.  Lavender,  naturally  enough, 
was  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  lighthearted  endeavors 
he  made  to  amuse  and  interest  and  cheer 
his  companions.  Sheila,  indeed,  sat  up 
later  than  usual,  even  although  pipes 


were  lit  again,  and  the  slate-gray  silk 
likely  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  in  the 
morning.  How  comfortable  and  home- 
ly was  this  sort  of  life  in  the  remote 
stone  building  overlooking  the  sea  !  He 
began  to  think  that  he  could  live  always 
in  Borva  if  only  Sheila  were  with  him 
as  his  companion. 

Was  it  an  actual  fact,  then,  he  asked 
himself  next  morning,  that  he  stood  con- 
fessed to  the  small  world  of  Borva  as 
Sheila's  accepted  lover  ?  Not  a  word  on 
the  subject  had  passed  between  Macken- 
zie and  himself,  and  yet  he  found  him- 
self assuming  the  position  of  a  younger 
relative,  and  rather  expecting  advice 
from  the  old  man.  He  began  to  take  a 
great  interest,  too,  in  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  island :  he  examined  the 
window-fastenings  of  Mackenzie's  house 
and  saw  that  they  would  be  useful  in  the 
winter,  and  expressed  to  Sheila's  father 
his  confidential  opinion  that  the  girl 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
Maighdean-mhara  without  Duncan. 

"  She  will  know  as  much  about  boats 
as  Duncan  himself,"  said  her  father  with 
a  smile.  "But  Sheila  will  not  go  out 
when  the  rough  weather  begins." 

"Of  course  you  keep  her  in-doors 
then,"  said  the  younger  man,  already 
assuming  some  little  charge  over  Sheila's 
comfort. 

The  father  laughed  aloud  at  this  sim- 
plicity on  the  part  of  the  Englishman : 
"If  we  wass  to  keep  in-doors  in  the  bad 
weather,  it  would  be  all  the  winter  we 
would  be  in-doors !  There  iss  no  day  at 
all  Sheila  will  not  be  out  some  time  or 
other ;  and  she  is  never  so  well  as  in 
the  hard  weather,  when  she  will  be  out 
always  in  the  snow  and  the  frost,  and 
hef  plenty  of  exercise  and  amusement." 

"She  is  not  often  ailing,  I  suppose?" 
said  Lavender. 

"She  is  as  strong  as  a  young  pony, 
that  is  what  Sheila  is,"  said  her  father 
proudly.  "And  there  is  no  one  in  the 
.island  will  run  so  fast,  or  walk  so  long 
without  tiring,  or  carry  things  from  the 
shore  as  she  will — not  one." 

But  here  he  suddenly  checked  himself. 
"That  is,"  he  said  with  some  little  ex- 
pression of  annoyance,  "  I  wass  saying 
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Sheila  could  do  that  if  it  wass  any  use ; 
but  she  will  not  do  such  things,  like  a 
fisherman's  lass  that  hass  to  keep  in  the 
work." 

"Oh,  of  course  not,"  said  Lavender 
hastily.  "But  still,  you  know,  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  she  is  so  strong  and 
well." 

And  at  this  moment  Sheila  herself  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  her  great  deer- 
hound,  and  testifying  by  the  bright  color 
in  her  face  to  the  assurances  of  her  health 
her  father  had  been  giving.  She  had 
just  come  up  and  over  the  hill  from  Bor- 
vabost,  while  as  yet  breakfast  had  not 
been  served.  Somehow  or  other,  Lav- 
ender fancied  she  never  looked  so  bright 
and  bold  and  handsome  as  in  the  early 
morning,  with  the  fresh  sea-air  tingling 
the  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  sunlight 
shining  in  the  clear  eyes  or  giving  from 
time  to  time  a  glimpse  of  her  perfect 
teeth.  But  this  morning  she  did  not 
seem  quite  so  frankly  merry  as  usual. 
She  patted  the  deerhound's  head,  and 
rather  kept  her  eyes  away  from  her 
father  and  his  companion.  And  then 
she  took  Bras  away  to  give  him  his 
breakfast,  just  as  Ingram  appeared  to 
bid  her  good-morning  and  ask  her  what 
she  meant  by  being  about  so  early. 

How  anxiously  Lavender  now  began 
to  calculate  on  the  remaining  days  of 
their  stay  in  Borva !  They  seemed  so 
few.  He  got  up  at  preposterously  early 
hours  to  make  each  day  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  it  slipped  away  with  a  fatal 
speed ;  and  already  he  began  to  think 
of  Stornoway  and  the  Clansman  and 
his  bidding  good-bye  to  Sheila.  He  had 
said  no  more  to  her  of  any  pledge  as 
regarded  the  future.  He  was  content  to 
see  that  she  was  pleased  to  be  with  him  ; 
and  happy  indeed  were  their  rambles 
about  the  island,  their  excursions  in 
Sheila's  boat,  their  visits  to  the  White 
Water  in  search  of  salmon.  Nor  had 
he  yet  spoken  to  Sheila's  father.  He 
knew  that  Mackenzie  knew,  and  both 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
good  could  come  of  a  formal  explanation 
until  Sheila  herself  should  make  her 
wishes  known.  That,  indeed,  was  the 
only  aspect  of  the  case  that  apparently 


presented  itself  to  the  old  King  of  Borva. 
He  forgot  altogether  those  precautions 
and  investigations  which  aie  supposed 
to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  future  father-in- 
law,  and  only  sought  to  see  how  Sheila 
was  affected  toward  the  young  man  who 
was  soon  about  to  leave  the  island. 
When  he  saw  her  pleased  to  be  walking 
with  Lavender  and  talking  with  him  of 
an  evening,  he  was  pleased,  and  would 
rather  have  a  cold  dinner  than  break  in 
upon  them  to  hurry  them  home.  When 
he  saw  her  disappointed  because  Laven- 
der had  been  unfortunate  in  his  salmon- 
fishing,  he  was  ready  to  swear  at  Dun- 
can for  not  having  had  the  fish  in  a  bet- 
ter temper.  And  the  most  of  his  con- 
versation with  Ingram  consisted  of  an 
endeavor  to  convince  himself  that,  after 
all,  what  had  happened  was  for  the  best, 
and  that  Sheila  seemed  to  be  happy. 

But  somehow  or  other,  when  the  time 
for  their  departure  was  drawing  near, 
Mackenzie  showed  a  strange  desire  that 
his  guests  should  spend  the  last  two  days 
in  Stornoway.  When  Lavender  first 
heard  this  proposal  he  glanced  toward 
Sheila,  and  his  face  showed  clearly  his 
disappointment. 

"But  Sheila  will  go  with  us  too,"  said 
her  'father,  replying  to  that  unuttered 
protest  in  the  most  innocent  fashion ; 
and  then  Lavender's  face  brightened 
again,  and  he  said  that  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  spend 
two  days  in  Stornoway. 

"And  you  must  not  think,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie anxiously,  "  that  it  is  one  day  or 
two  days  or  a  great  many  days  will  show 
you  all  the  fine  things  about  Stornoway. 
And  if  you  were  to  live  in  Stornoway 
you  would  find  very  good  acquaintances 
and  friends  there ;  and  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  shooting  begins,  there  are 
many  English  who  will  come  up,  and 
there  will  be  ferry  great  doings  at  the 
castle.  And  there  is  some  gentlemen 
now  at  Grimersta  whom  you  hef  not 
seen,  and  they  are  ferry  fine  gentlemen ; 
and  at  Garra-na-hina  there  iss  two  more 
gentlemen  for  the  salmon-fishing.  Oh, 
there  iss  a  great  many  fine  people  in 
the  Lewis,  and  it  iss  not  all  as  lonely  as 
Borva." 
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"  If  it  is  half  as  pleasant  a  place  to 
live  in  as  Borva,  it  will  do,"  said  Laven- 
der, with  a  flush  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
face  as  he  looked  toward  Sheila  and 
saw  her  pleased  and  downcast  eyes. 

"But  it  iss  not  to  be  compared,"  said 
Mackenzie  eagerly.  "Borva,  that  is 
nothing  at  all ;  but  the  Lewis,  it  is  a 
ferry  different  thing  to  live  in  the  Lewis ; 
and  many  English  gentlemen  hef  told 
me  they  would  like  to  live  always  in  the 
Lewis." 

"I  think  I  should  too,"  said  Lavender 
lightly  and  carelessly,  little  thinking  what 
importance  the  old  man  immediately  and 
gladly  put  upon  the  admission. 

From  that  moment,  Lavender,  although 
unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  opposition 
from  Sheila's  father.  If  he  had  there 
and  then  boldly  asked  Mackenzie  for 
his  daughter,  the  old  man  would  have 
given  his  consent  freely,  and  bade  Lav- 
ender go  to  Sheila  herself. 

And  so  they  set  sail,  one  pleasant 
forenoon,  from  Borvabost,  and  the  light 
wind  that  ruffled  the  blue  of  Loch  Roag 
gently  rilled  the  mainsail  of  the  Maigh- 
dean-mhara  as  she  lightly  ran  down  the 
tortuous  channel. 

"  I  don't  like  to  go  away  from  Borva," 
said  Lavender  in  a  low  voice  to  Sheila, 
"but  I  might  have  been  leaving  the  isl- 
and with  greater  regret,  for,  you  know, 
I  expect  to  be  back  soon." 

"  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you," 
said  the  girl ;  and  although  he  would 
rather  have  had  her  say  "  I  "  than  "we," 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  that  contented  him. 

At  Garra-na-hina  Mackenzie  pointed 
out  with  a  great  interest  to  Lavender  a 
tall  man  who  was  going  down  through 
some  meadows  to  the  Amhuinn  Dhubh, 
"  the  Black  River."  He  had  a  long  rod 
over  his  shoulder,  and  behind  him,  at 
some  distance,  followed  a  shorter  man, 
who  carried  a  gaff  and  landing-net. 
Mackenzie  anxiously  explained  to  Lav- 
ender that  the  tall  figure  was  that  of  an 
Englishman.  Lavender  accepted  the 
statement.  But  would  he  not  go  down 
to  the  river  and  make  his  acquaintance  ? 
Lavender  could  not  understand  why  he 


should  be  expected  to  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  an  ordinary  English  sports- 
man. 

"  Ferry  well,"  said  Mackenzie,  a  trifle 
disappointed,  "but  you  would  find  sev- 
eral of  the  English  in  the  Lewis  if  you 
wass  living  here." 

These  last  two  days  in  Stornoway  were 
very  pleasant.  On  their  previous  visit 
to  the  town  Mackenzie  had  given  up 
much  of  his  time  to  business  affairs,  and 
was  a  good  deal  away  from  his  guests, 
but  now  he  devoted  himself  to  making 
them  particularly  comfortable  in  the 
place  and  amusing  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  He  introduced  Lavender, 
in  especial,  to  all  his  friends  there,  and 
was  most  anxious  to  impress  on  the 
young  man  that  life  in  Stornoway  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  a  brilliant  affair. 
Then  was  there  a  finer  point  from  which 
you  could  start  at  will  for  Inverness, 
Oban  and  such  great  centres  of  civiliza- 
tion ?  Very  soon  there  would  even  be 
a  telegraphic  cable  laid  to  the  mainland. 
Was  Mr.  Lavender  aware  that  frequent- 
ly you  could  see  the  Sutherlandshire  hills 
from  this  very  town  of  Stornoway  ? 

There  Sheila  laughed,  and  Lavender, 
who  kept  watching  her  face  always  to 
read  all  her  fancies  and  sentiments  and 
wishes  in  the  shifting  lights  of  it,  immedi- 
ately demanded  an  explanation. 

"  It  is  no  good  thing,"  said  Sheila,  "  to 
see  the  Sutherland  hills  often,  for  when 
you  see  them  it  means  to  rain." 

But  Lavender  had  not  been  taught  to 
fear  the  rain  of  the  Western  Isles.  The 
very  weather  seemed  to  have  conspired 
with  Mackenzie  to  charm  the  young  mart 
with  the  island.  At  this  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, they  were  driving  away  from  Stor- 
noway along  the  side  of  the  great  bay 
that  stretches  northward  until  it  finds  its 
furthest  promontory  in  Tiumpan  Head. 
What  magnificence  of  color  shone  all 
around  them  in  the  hot  sunlight !  Where 
the  ruffled  blue  sea  came  near  the  long 
sweep  of  yellow  sand  it  grew  to  be  a 
bright,  transparent  green.  The  splendid 
curve  of  the  bay  showed  a  gleaming  line 
of  white  where  the  waves  broke  in  masses 
of  hissing  foam  ;  and  beyond  that  curve 
again  long  promontories  of  dark  red  con- 
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glomerate  ran  out  into  the  darker  waters 
of  the  sea,  with  their  summits  shining 
with  the  bright  sea-grass.  Here,  close  at 
hand,  were  warm  meadows,  with  calves 
and  lambs  cropping  the  sweet-scented 
Dutch  clover.  A  few  huts,  shaped  like 
beehives,  stood  by  the  roadside,  close  by 
some  deep  peat  cuttings.  There  was  a 
cutting  in  the  yellow  sand  of  the  bay  for 
the  pulling  up  of  captured  whales.  Now 
and  again  you  could  see  a  solan  dart 
down  from  the  blue  heavens  into  the 
blue  of  the  sea,  sending  up  a  spurt  of 
water  twenty  feet  high  as  he  disappear- 
ed ;  and  far  out  there,  between  the  red 
precipices  and  the  ruffled  waters  beneath, 
white  sea-fowl  flew  from  crag  to  crag  or 
dropped  down  upon  the  sea  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  waves. 

At  the  small  hamlet  of  Gress  they  got 
a  large  rowing-boat  manned  by  sturdy 
fishermen,  and  set  out  to  explore  the 
great  caves  formed  in  the  mighty  wall 
of  conglomerate  that  here  fronts  the  sea. 
The  wild-fowl  flew  about  them,  scream- 
ing and  yelling  at  being  disturbed.  The 
long  swell  of  the  sea  lifted  the  boat,  pass- 
ed from  under  it,  and  went  on  with  ma- 
jestic force  to  crash  on  the  glowing  red 
crags  and  send  jets  of  foam  flying  up 
the  face  of  them.  They  captured  one 
of  the  sea-birds — a  young  thing  about 
as  big  as  a  hen,  with  staring  eyes,  scant 
feathers,  and  a  long  beak  with  which  it 
instinctively  tried  to  bite  its  enemies — 
and  the  parents  of  it  kept  swooping 
down  over  the  boat,  uttering  shrill  cries, 
until  their  offspring  was  restored  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  They  went  into 
the  great  loud-sounding  caverns,  getting 
a  new  impression  of  the  extraordinary 
clearness  of  the  sea-water  by  the  depth  at 
which  the  bottom  was  visible  ;  and  here 
their  shouts  occasionally  called  up  from 
some  dim  twilight  recess,  far  in  among 
the  perilous  rocks,  the  head  of  a  young 
seal,  which  would  instantly  dive  again 
and  be  seen  no  more.  They  watched 
the  salmon  splash  in  the  shallower  creeks 
where  the  sea  had  scooped  out  a  tiny 
bay  of  ruddy  sand,  and  then  a  slowly 
rolling  porpoise  would  show  his  black 
back  above  the  water  and  silently  dis- 
appear again.  All  this  was  pleasant 
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enough  on  a  pleasant  morning,  in  fresh 
sea-air  and  sunlight,  in  holiday-time ; 
and  was  there  any  reason,  Mackenzie 
may  fairly  have  thought,  why  this  young 
man,  if  he  did  marry  Sheila,  should  not 
come  and  live  in  a  place  where  so  much 
healthy  amusement  was  to  be  found  ? 

And  in  the  evening,  too,  when  they 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hills  on  the 
south  of  Stornoway  harbor,  did  not  the 
little  town  look  sufficiently  picturesque, 
with  its  white  houses,  its  shipping,  its 
great  castle  and  plantations  lying  in 
shadow  under  the  green  of  the  eastern 
sky  ?  Then  away  to  the  west  what  a 
strange  picture  presented  itself !  Thick 
bands  of  gray  cloud  lay  across  the  sky, 
and  the  sunlight  from  behind  them  sent 
down  great  rays  of  misty  yellow  on  the 
endless  miles  of  moor.  But  how  was  it 
that,  as  these  shafts  of  sunlight  struck  on 
the  far  and  successive  ridges  of  the  moor- 
land, each  long  undulation  seemed  to 
become  transparent,  and  all  the  island 
appeared  to  consist  of  great  golden- 
brown  shells  heaped  up  behind  each 
other,  with  the  sunlight  shining  through  ? 

"  I  have  tried  a  good  many  new  effects 
since  coming  up  here,"  said  Lavender, 
"but  I  shall  not  try  that." 

"Oh,  it  iss  nothing  —  it  is  nothing  at 
all,"  said  Mackenzie  with  a  studied  air 
of  unconcern.  "There  iss  much  more 
beautiful  things  than  that  in  the  island, 
but  you  will  hef  need  of  a  ferry  long 
time  before  you  will  find  it  all  out.  That 
— that  iss  nothing  at  all." 

"You  will  perhaps  make  a  picture  of 
it  some  other  time,"  said  Sheila  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  as  he  was  standing 
by  her  at  the  time,  he  took  her  hand 
and  pressed  it,  and  said,  "  I  hope  so." 

Then,  that  night !  Did  not  every  hour 
produce  some  new  and  wonderful  scene, 
or  was  it  only  that  each  minute  grew  to 
be  so  precious,  and  that , the  enchant- 
ment of  Sheila's  presence  filled  the  air 
around  him  ?  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  stars  shone  over  the  bay  and  the 
harbor  and  the  dusky  hills  beyond  the 
castle.  Every  few  seconds  the  light- 
house at  Arnish  Point  sent  out  its  wild 
glare  of  orange  fire  into  the  heart  of 
the  clear  darkness,  and  then  as  sudden- 
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ly  faded  out  and  left  the  eyes  too  bewil- 
dered to  make  out  the  configuration  of 
the  rocks.  All  over  the  north-west  there 
still  remained  the  pale  glow  of  the  twi- 
light, and  somehow  Lavender  seemed  to 
think  that  that  strange  glow  belonged  to 
Sheila's  home  in  the  west,  and  that  the 
people  in  Stornoway  knew  nothing  of 
the  wonders  of  Loch  Roag  and  of  the 
strange  nights  there.  Was  he  likely 
ever  to  forget  ? 

"Good-bye,  Sheila,"  he  said  next 
morning,  when  the  last  signal  had  been 
given  and  the  Clansman  was  about  to 
move  from  her  moorings. 

She  had  bidden  good-bye  to  Ingram 
already,  but  somehow  she  could  not 
speak  to  his  companion  just  at  this  last 
moment.  She  pressed  his  hand  and 
turned  away,  and  went  ashore  with  her 
father.  Then  the  big  steamer  throbbed 
its  way  out  of  the  harbor,  and  by  and  by 
the  island  of  Lewis  lay  but  as  a  thin 
blue  cloud  along  the  horizon  ;  and  who 
could  tell  that  human  beings,  with 
strange  hopes  and  fancies  and  griefs, 
were  hidden  away  in  that  pale  line  of 
vapor  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 
"  FAREWELL,   MACKRIMMON  !" 

A  NIGHT  journey  from  Greenock  to 
London  is  a  sufficiently  prosaic  affair  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  need  not 
be  always  so.  What  if  a  young  man, 
apparently  occupied  in  making  himself 
comfortable  and  in  talking  nonsense  to 
his  friend  and  companion,  should  be  se- 
cretly calculating  how  the  journey  could 
be  made  most  pleasant  to  a  bride,  and 
that  bride  his  bride  ?  Lavender  made 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  ways 
and  tempers  of  guards ;  he  borrowed 
planks  of  wood  with  which  to  make 
sleeping  -  couches  of  an  ordinary  first- 
class  carriage ;  he  bribed  a  certain  of- 
ficial to  have  the  compartment  secured  ; 
he  took  note  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  refreshments  could  be  pro- 
cured :  all  these  things  he  did,  thinking 
of  Sheila.  And  when  Ingram,  some- 
times surprised  by  his  good-nature,  and 
occasionally  remonstrating  against  his 


extravagance,  at  last  fell  asleep  on  the 
more  or  less  comfortable  cushions  stretch- 
ed across  the  planks,  Lavender  would 
have  him  wake  up  again,  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  talk  once  more  about 
Sheila.  Ingram  would  make  use  of 
some  wicked  words,  rub  his  eyes,  ask 
what  was  the  last  station  they  had  pass- 
ed, and  then  begin  to  preach  to  Laven- 
der about  the  great  obligations  he  was 
under  to  Sheila,  and  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  him  in  after  times. 

"You  are  coming  away  just  now,"  he 
would  say,  while  Lavender,  who  could 
not  sleep  at  all,  was  only  anxious  that 
Sheila's  name  should  be  mentioned, "  en- 
riched with  a  greater  treasure  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  men.  If  you  know 
how  to  value  that  treasure,  there  is  not 
a  king  or  emperor  in  Europe  who  should 
not  envy  you." 

"  But  don't  you  think  I  value  it  ?"  the 
other  would  say  anxiously. 

"We'll  see  about  that  afterward,  by 
what  you  do.  But  in  the  mean  time  you 
don't  know  what  you  have  won.  You 
don't  know  the  magnificent  single-heart- 
edness of  that  girl,  her  keen  sense  of 
honor,  nor  the  strength  of  character,  of 
judgment  and  decision  that  lies  beneath 
her  apparent  simplicity.  Why,  I  have 
known  Sheila,  now —  But  what's  the 
use  of  talking  ?" 

"I  wish  you  would  talk,  though,  In- 
gram," said  his  companion  quite  sub- 
missively. "  You  have  known  her  longer 
than  I.  I  am  willing  to  believe  all  you 
say  of  her,  and  anxious,  indeed,  to  know 
as  much  about  her  as  possible.  You 
don't  suppose  I  fancy  she  is  anything 
less  than  you  say  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Ingram  doubtfully,  "per- 
haps not.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  you 
take  such  odd  readings  of  people.  How- 
ever, when  you  marry  her,  as  I  now 
hope  you  may,  you  will  soon  find  out ; 
and  then,  if  you  are  not  grateful,  if  you 
don't  understand  and  appreciate  then 
the  fine  qualities  of  this  girl,  the  sooner 
you  put  a  millstone  round  your  neck  and 
drop  over  Chelsea  Bridge  the  better." 

"  She  will  always  have  in  you  a  good 
friend  to  look  after  her  when  she  comes 
to  London." 
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"Oh,  don't  imagine  I  mean  to  thrust 
myself  in  at  your  breakfast-table  to  give 
you  advice.  If  a  husband  and  wife  can- 
not manage  their  own  affairs  satisfac- 
torily, no  third  person  can ;  and  I  am 
getting  to  be  an  elderly  man,  who  likes 
peace  and  comfort  and  his  own  quiet." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  such  non- 
sense !"  said  Lavender  impetuously. 
"  You  know  you  are  bound  to  marry ; 
and  the  woman  you  ask  to  marry  you 
will  be  a  precious  fool  if  she  refuses.  I 
don't  know,  indeed,  how  you  and  Sheila 
ever  escaped — " 

"Look here,  Lavender,"  said  his  com- 
panion, speaking  in  a  somewhat  more 
earnest  fashion,  "if  you  marry  Sheila 
Mackenzie  I  suppose  I  may  see  some- 
thing of  both  of  you  from  time  to  time. 
But  you  are  naturally  jealous  and  exact- 
ing, as  is  the  way  with  many  good  fel- 
lows who  have  had  too  much  of  their 
own  will  in  the  world ;  and  if  you  start 
off  with  the  notion  now  that  Sheila  and 
I  might  ever  have  married,  or  that  such 
a  thing  was  ever  thought  of  by  either  of 
us,  the  certain  consequence  will  be  that 
you  will  become  jealous  of  me,  and  that 
in  time  I  shall  have  to  stop  seeing  either 
of  you  if  you  happen  to  be  living  in 
London." 

"And  if  ever  the  time  comes,"  said 
Lavender  lightly,  "when  I  prove  myself 
such  a  fool,  I  hope  I  shall  remember  that 
a  millstone  can  be  bought  in  Victoria 
road  and  that  Chelsea  Bridge  is  handy." 

"All  right :  I'm  going  to  sleep." 

For  some  time  after  Ingram  was  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  was  not 
until  they  had  reached  some  big  station 
or  other  toward  morning  that  he  woke. 
Lavender  had  never  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Haven't  you  been  asleep  ?" 

"No." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"My  aunt." 

"You  seem  to  have  acquired  a  trick 
recently  of  looking  at  all  the  difficulties 
of  your  position  at  once.  Why  don't  you 
take  them  singly  ?  You've  just  got  rid 
of  Mackenzie's  opposition :  that  might 
have  contented  you  for  a  while." 

"  I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  to  say 
nothing  of  this  to  my  aunt  at  present.  I 


think  we  ought  to  get  married  first,  and 
when  I  take  Sheila  to  see  her  as  my  wife, 
what  can  she  say  then  ?" 

"  But  what  is  Sheila  likely  to  say  before 
then  ?  And  Sheila's  father  ?  You  must 
be  out  of  your  mind !" 

"There  will  be  a  pretty  scene,  then, 
when  I  tell  her." 

"Scenes  don't  hurt  anybody,  unless 
when  they  end  in  brickbats  or  decanters. 
Your  aunt  must  know  you  would  marry 
some  day." 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  whom  she  wished 
me  to  marry." 

"That  is  nothing.  Every  old  lady 
has  a  fancy  for  imagining  possible  mar- 
riages ;  but  your  aunt  is  a  reasonable 
woman,  and  could  not  possibly  object 
to  your  marrying  a  girl  like  Sheila  ?" 

"Oh,  couldn't  she?  Then  you  don't 
know  her :  '  Frank,  my  dear,  what  are 
the  arms  borne  by  your  wife's  family  ?' 
1  My  dear  aunt,  I  will  describe  them  to 
you  as  becomes  a  dutiful  nephew.  The 
arms  are  quarterly :  first  and  fourth, 
vert,  a  herring,  argent;  second  and 
third,  azure,  a  solan-goose,  volant,  or. 
The  crest,  out  of  a  crown  vallery,  argent, 
a  cask  of  whisky,  gules.  Supporters, 
dexter,  a  gillie ;  sinister,  a  fisherman.'  " 

"And  a  very  good  coat-of-arms,  too. 
You  might  add  the  motto  Ultimus  regnm. 
Or  Atavis  editus  regibus.  Or  Tyrrhena 
regum  progenies.  To  think  that  your 
aunt  would  forbid  your  wedding  a  king's 
daughter!" 

"  I  should  wed  the  king's  daughter, 
aunt  or  no  aunt,  in  any  case ;  but,  you 
see,  it  would  be  uncommonly  awkward, 
just  as  old  Mackenzie  would  want  to 
know  something  more  particular  about 
my  circumstances;  and  he  might  ask 
for  references  to  the  old  lady  herself, 
just  as  if  I  were  a  tenant  about  to  take 
a  house." 

"  I  have  given  him  enough  references. 
Go  to  sleep,  and  don't  bother  your- 
self." 

But  now  Ingram  felt  himself  just  as 
unable  as  his  companion  to  escape  into 
unconsciousness,  and  so  he  roused  him- 
self thoroughly,  and  began  to  talk  about 
Lewis  and  Borva  and  the  Mackenzies, 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  Lav- 
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ender  would  undertake  in  marrying 
Sheila. 

"Mackenzie,"  he  said,  "will  expect 
you  to  live  in  Stornoway  at  least  half 
the  year,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  on 
him  if  you  don't." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  the  other,  "I 
should  have  no  objection  ;  but,  you  see, 
if  I  am  to  get  married  I  really  think  I 
ought  to  try  to  get  into  some  position  of 
earning  my  ow&Jiving  or  helping  to- 
ward it,  you  know.  I  begin  to  see  how 
galling  this  sort  of  dependence  on  my 
aunt  might  be  if  I  wished  to  act  for  my- 
self. Now,  if  I  were  to  begin  to  do  any- 
thing, I  could  not  go  and  bury  myself 
in  Lewis  for  half  the  year — just  at  first : 
by  and  by,  you  know,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. But  don't  you  think  I  ought  to 
begin  and  do  something  ?" 

"  Most  certainly.  I  have  often  wished 
you  had  been  born  a  carpenter  or  paint- 
er or  glazier." 

"People  are  not  born  carpenters  or 
glaziers,  but  sometimes  they  are  born 
painters.  I  think  I  have  been  born 
nothing ;  but  I  am  willing  to  try,  more 
especially  as  I  think  Sheila  would  like 
it." 

"I  know  she  would." 

"  I  will  write  and  tell  her  the  moment 
I  get  to  London." 

"  I  would  fix  first  what  your  occupa- 
tion was  to  be,  if  I  were  you.  There  is 
no  hurry  about  telling  Sheila,  although 
she  will  be  very  glad  to  get  as  much 
news  of  you  as  possible,  and  I  hope  you 
will  spare  no  time  or  trouble  in  pleas- 
ing her  in  that  line!  By  the  way,  what 
an  infamous  shame  it  was  of  you  to  go 
and  gammon  old  Mackenzie  into  the 
belief  that  he  can  read  poetry !  Why, 
he  will  make  that  girl's  life  a  burden  to 
her.  I  heard  him  propose  to  read  Par- 
adise Lost  to  her  as  soon  as  the  rain  set 
in." 

"I  didn't  gammon  him,"  said  Laven- 
der with  a  laugh.  "  Every  man  thinks 
he  can  read  poetry  better  than  every 
other  man,  even  as  every  man  fancies 
that  no  one  gets  cigars  as  good  and  as 
cheap  as  he  does,  and  that  no  one  can 
drive  a  htirse  safely  but  himself.  My 
talking  about  his  reading  was  not  as  bad 


as  Sheila's  persuading  him  that  he  can 
play  whist.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man 
who  did  not  believe  that  everybody  else's 
reading  of  poetry  was  affected,  stilted 
and  unbearable  ?  I  know  Mackenzie 
must  have  been  reading  poetry  to  Sheila 
long  before  I  mentioned  it  to  him." 

"  But  that  suggestion  about  his  reso- 
nant voice  and  the  Crystal  Palace?" 

"  That  was  a  joke." 

"He  did  not  take  it  as  a  joke,  and 
neither  did  Sheila." 

"Well,  Sheila  would  believe  that  her 
father  could  command  the  Channel  fleet, 
or  turn  out  the  present  ministry,  or  build 
a  bridge  to  America,  if  only  anybody 
hinted  it  to  her.  Touching  that  Crystal 
Palace  :  did  you  observe  how  little  notion 
of  size  she  could  have  got  from  pictures 
when  she  asked  me  if  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  much  bigger  than  the  hot-houses  at 
Lewis  Castle  ?" 

"  What  a  world  of  wonder  the  girl  is 
coming  into !"  said  the  other  meditative- 
ly. "  But  it  will  be  all  lit  up  by  one  sun 
if  only  you  take  care  of  her  and  justify 
her  belief  in  you." 

"  I  have  not  much  doubt,"  said  Lav- 
ender with  a  certain  modest  confidence 
in  his  manner  which  had  repeatedly  of 
late  pleased  his  friend. 

Even  Sheila  herself  could  scarcely 
have  found  London  more  strange  than 
did  the  two  men  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  northern 
Hebrides.  The  dingy  trees  in  Euston 
Square,  the  pale  sunlight  that  shone 
down  on  the  gray  pavements,  the  noise 
of  the  omnibuses  and  carts,  the  multi- 
tude of  strangers,  the  blue  and  mist-like 
smoke  that  hung  about  Tottenham  Court 
road, — all  were  as  strange  to  them  as  the 
sensation  of  sitting  in  a  hansom  and  being 
driven  along  by  an  unseen  driver.  Lav- 
ender confessed  afterward  that  he  was 
pervaded  by  an  odd  sort  of  desire  to 
know  whether  there  was  anybody  in 
London  at  all  like  Sheila.  Now  and 
again  a  smartly-dressed  girl  passed  along 
the  pavement :  what  was  it  that  made 
the  difference  between  her  and  that  other 
girl  whom  he  had  just  left  ?  Yet  he  wish- 
ed to  have  the  difference  as  decided  as 
possible.  When  some  bright,  fresh-col- 
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ored,  pleasant-looking  girl  passed,  he  was 
anxious  to  prove  to  himself  that  she  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  Sheila.  Where 
in  all  London  could  you  find  eyes  that 
told  so  much  ?  He  forgot  to  place  the 
specialty  of  Sheila's  eyes  in  the  fact  of 
their  being  a  dark  gray-blue  under  black 
eyelashes.  What  he  did  remember  was 
that  no  eyes  could  possibly  say  the  same 
things  to  him  as  they  had  said.  And 
where  in  all  London  was  the  same  sweet 
aspect  to  be  found,  or  the  same  uncon- 
sciously proud  and  gentle  demeanor,  or 
the  same  tender  friendliness  expressed 
in  a  beautiful  face  ?  He  would  not  say 
anything  against  London  women,  for  all 
that.  It  was  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they 
could  not  be  sea-kings'  daughters,  with 
the  courage  and  frankness  and  sweetness 
of  the  sea  gone  into  their  blood.  He 
was  only  too  pleased  to  have  proved  to 
himself,  by  looking  at  some  half  dozen 
pretty  shop-girls,  that  not  in  London  was 
there  any  one  to  compare  with  Princess 
Sheila. 

For  many  a  day  thereafter  Ingram 
had  to  suffer  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
lover's  logic,  and  bore  it  with  great  for- 
titude. Indeed,  nothing  pleased  him 
more  than  to  observe  that  Lavender's' 
affection,  so  far  from  waning,  engrossed 
more  and  more  of  his  thought  and  his 
time ;  and  he  listened  with  unfailing 
good-nature  and  patience  to  the  perpetual 
talk  of  his  friend  about  Sheila  and  her 
home,  and  the  future  that  might  be  in 
store  for  both  of  them.  If  he  had  ac- 
cepted half  the  invitations  to  dinner  sent 
down  to  him  at  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
his  friend,  he  would  scarcely  ever  have 
been  out  of  Lavender's  club.  Many  a 
long  evening  they  passed  in  this  way — 
either  in  Lavender's  rooms  in  King  street 
or  in  Ingram's  lodgings  in  Sloane  street. 
Ingram  quite  consented  to  lie  in  a  chair 
and  smoke,  sometimes  putting  in  a  word 
of  caution  to  bring  Lavender  back  from 
the  romantic  Sheila  to  the  real  Sheila, 
sometimes  smiling  at  some  wild  proposal 
or  statement  on  the  part  of  his  friend, 
but  always  glad  to  see  that  the  pretty 
idealisms  planted  during  their  stay  in 
the  far  North  were  in  no  danger  of  dying 
out  down  here  in  the  South.  Those  were 


great  days,  too,  when  a  letter  arrived 
from  Sheila.  Nothing  had  been  said 
about  their  corresponding,  but  Lavender 
had  written  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  and  Sheila  had  answered  for 
her  father  and  herself.  It  wanted  but 
a  very  little  amount  of  ingenuity  to  con- 
tinue the  interchange  of  letters  thus  be- 
gun ;  and  when  the  well-known  envelope 
arrived  high  holiday  was  immediately 
proclaimed  by  the  recipient  of  it.  He 
did  not  show  Ingram  these  letters,  of 
course,  but  the  contents  of  them  were 
soon  bit  by  bit  revealed.  He  was  also 
permitted  to  see  the  envelope,  as  if 
Sheila's  handwriting  had  some  magical 
charm  about  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  In- 
gram had  himself  a  letter  from  Sheila, 
and  that  was  immediately  shown  to  Lav- 
ender. Was  he  pleased  to  find  that  these 
communications  were  excessively  busi- 
ness-like—  describing  how  the  fishing 
was  going  on,  what  was  doing  in  the 
schools,  and  how  John  the  Piper  was 
conducting  himself,  with  talk  about  the 
projected  telegraphic  cable,  the  shooting 
in  Harris,  the  health  of  Bras,  and  other 
esoteric  matters  ? 

Lavender's  communications  with  the 
King  of  Borva  were  of  a  different  nature. 
Wonderful  volumes  on  building,  agri- 
culture and  what  not,  tobacco  hailing 
from  certain  royal  sources  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Pyramids,  and  now  and 
again  a  new  sort  of  rifle  or  some  fresh 
invention  in  fishing-tackle, — these  were 
the  sort  of  things  that  found  their  way  to 
Lewis.  And  then  in  reply  came  haunches 
of  venison,  and  kegs  of  rare  whisky,  and 
skins  of  wild  animals,  which,  all  very 
admirable  in  their  way,  were  a  trifle 
cumbersome  in  a  couple  of  moderate 
rooms  in  King  street,  St.  James's.  But 
here  Lavender  hit  upon  a  happy  device. 
He  had  long  ago  talked  to  his  aunt  of 
the  mysterious  potentate  in  the  far  North, 
who  was  the  ruler  of  man,  beast  and  fish, 
and  who  had  an  only  daughter.  When 
these  presents  arrived,  Mrs.  Lavender 
was  informed  that  they  were  meant  for 
her,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
they  were  the  propitiatory  gifts  of  a  half- 
savage  monarch  who  wished  to  seek  her 
friendship.  In  vain  did  Ingram  warn 
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Lavender  of  the  possible  danger  of  this 
foolish  joke.  The  young  man  laughed, 
and  would  come  down  to  Sloane  street 
with  another  story  of  his  success  as  an 
envoy  of  the  distant  king. 

And  so  the  months  went  slowly  by,  and 
Lavender  raved  about  Sheila,  and  dream- 
ed about  Sheila,  and  was  always  going 
to  begin  some  splendid  achievement  for 
Sheila's  safe,  but  never  just  managed  to 
begin.  After  all,  the  future  did  not  look 
very  terrible,  and  the  present  was  satis- 
factory enough.  Mrs.  Lavender  had  no 
objection  whatever  to  listening  to  his 
praises  of  Sheila,  and  had  even  gone 
the  length  of  approving  of  the  girl's  pho- 
tograph when  it  was  shown  her.  But  at 
the  end  of  six  months  Lavender  sud- 
denly went  down  to  Sloane  street,  found 
Ingram  in  his  lodgings,  and  said,  "  In- 
gram, I  start  for  Lewis  to-morrow." 

"The  more  fool  you!"  was  the  com- 
placent reply. 

"I  can't  bear  this  any  longer :  I  must 
go  and  see  her." 

"You'll  have  to  bear  worse  if  you  go. 
You  don't  know  what  getting  to  Lewis 
is  in  the  winter.  You'll  be  killed  with 
cold  before  you  see  the  Minch." 

"  I  can  stand  a  good  bit  of  cold  when 
there's  a  reason  for  it,"  said  the  young 
man ;  "  and  I  have  written  to  Sheila  to 
say  I  should  start  to-morrow." 

"  In  that  case  I  had  better  make  use 
of  you.  I  suppose  you  won't  mind 
taking  up  to  Sheila  a  sealskin  jacket 
that  1  have  bought  for  her." 

"  That  you  have  bought  for  her !"  said 
the  other. 

How  could  he  have  spared  fifteen 
pounds  out  of  his  narrow  income  for 
such  a  present  ?  And  yet  he  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  his  ever  having  been  in  love 
with  Sheila. 

Lavender  took  the  sealskin  jacket  with 
him,  and  started  on  his  journey  to  the 
North.  It  was  certainly  all  that  Ingram 
had  prophesied  in  the  way  of  discomfort, 
hardship  and  delay.  But  one  forenoon, 
Lavender,  coming  up  from  the  cabin  of 
the  steamer  into  which  he  had  descend- 
ed to  escape  from  the  bitter  wind  and 
the  sleet,  saw  before  him  a  strange  thing. 
In  the  middle  of  the  black  sea  and  under 


a  dark  gray  sky  lay  a  long  wonder-land 
of  gleaming  snow.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
see  the  successive  headlands  of  pale  white 
jutted  out  into  the  dark  ocean,  until  in 
the  south  they  faded  into  a  gray  mist  and 
became  invisible.  And  when  they  got 
into  Stornoway  harbor,  how  black  seem- 
ed the  waters  of  the  little  bay  and  the 
hulls  of  the  boats  and  the  windows  of 
the  houses  against  the  blinding  white  of 
the  encircling  hills ! 

"Yes,"  said  Lavender  to  the  captain, 
"  it  will  be  a  cold  drive  across  to  Loch 
Roag.  I  shall  give  Mackenzie's  man  a 
good  dram  before  we  start." 

But  it  was  not  Mackenzie's  notion  of 
hospitality  to  send  Duncan  to  meet  an 
honored  guest,  and  ere  the  vessel  was 
fast  moored  Lavender  had  caught  sight 
of  the  well-known  pair  of  horses  and  the 
brown  wagonette,  and  Mackenzie  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  in  the  trampled  snow. 
And  this  figure  close  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  quay  ?  Surely,  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  thick  gray  shawl,  the 
white  feather,  the  set  of  the  head,  that 
he  knew ! 

"Why,  Sheila!"  he  cried,  jumping 
ashore  before  the  gangway  was  shoved 
across,  "whatever  made  you  come  to 
Stornoway  on  such  a  day  ?" 

"And  it  is.  not  much  my  coming  to 
Stornoway  if  you  will  come  all  the  way 
from  England  to  the  Lewis,"  said  Sheila, 
looking  up  with  her  bright  and  glad 
eyes. 

For  six  months  he  had  been  trying  to 
recall  the  tones  of  her  voice  in  looking 
at  her  picture,  and  had  failed :  now  he 
fancied  that  she  spoke  more  sweetly  and 
musically  than  ever. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mackenzie  when  he 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  young  man, 
"  it  wass  a  piece  of  foolishness,  her  com- 
ing over  to  meet  you  in  Styornoway ; 
but  the  girl  will  be  neither  to  hold  nor 
to  bind  when  she  teks  a  foolishness  into 
her  head." 

"  Is  this  the  character  I  hear  of  you, 
Sheila  ?"  he  said  ;  and  Mackenzie  laugh- 
ed at  his  daughter's  embarrassment,  and 
said  she  was  a  good  lass  for  all  that,  and 
bundled  both  the  young  folks  into  the 
inn,  where  luncheon  had  been  provided, 
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with  a  blazing  fire  in  the  room,  and  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  steaming  beside  it. 

When  they  got  to  Borva,  Lavender 
began  to  see  that  Mackenzie  had  laid 
the  most  subtle  plans  for  reconciling 
him  to  the  hard  weather  of  these  north- 
ern winters ;  and  the  young  man,  noth- 
ing loath,  fell  into  his  ways,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  amusement  and  inter- 
est that  could  be  got  out  of  a  residence 
in  this  bleak  island  at  such  a  season. 
Mackenzie  discarded  at  once  the  feeble 
protections  against  cold  and  wet  which 
his  guest  had  brought  with  him.  He 
gave  him  a  pair  of  his  own  knickerbock- 
ers and  enormous  boots ;  he  made  him 
wear  a  frieze  coat  borrowed  from  Dun- 
can ;  he  insisted  on  his  turning  down 
the  flap  of  a  sealskin  cap  and  tying  the 
ends  under  his  chin ;  and  thus  equipped 
they  started  on  many  a  rare  expedition 
round  the  coast.  But  on  their  first  go- 
ing out,  Mackenzie,  looking  at  him,  said 
with  some  chagrin,  "Will  they  wear 
gloves  when  they  go  shooting  in  your 
country  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  Lavender,  "these  are  only 
a  pair  of  old  dogskins  I  use  chiefly  to 
keep  my  hands  clean.  You  see  I  have 
cut  out  the  trigger-finger.  And  they 
keep  .your  hands  from  being  numbed, 
you  know,  with  the  cold  or  the  rain." 

"  There  will  be  not  much  need  of  that 
after  a  little  while,"  said  Mackenzie ; 
and  indeed,  after  half  an  hour's  tramp- 
ing over  snow  and  climbing  over  rocks, 
Lavender  was  well  inclined  to  please 
the  old  man  by  tossing  the  gloves  into 
the  sea,  for  his  hands  were  burning  with 
heat. 

Then  the  pleasant  evenings  after  all 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  over,  clothes 
changed,  dinner  despatched,  and  Sheila 
at  the  open  piano  in  that  warm  little 
drawing-room,  with  its  strange  shells 
and  fish  and  birds  ! 

Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  plays  ; 
He  in  thy  snowy  bosom  strays, 

they  sang,  just  as  in  the  bygone  times  of 
summer;  and  now  old  Mackenzie  had 
got  on  a  bit  farther  in  his  musical  studies, 
and  could  hum  with  the  best  of  them, 

He  makes  thy  rosy  lips  his  care, 
And  walks  the  mazes  of  thy  hair. 


There  was  no  winter  at  all  in  the  snug 
little  room,  with  its  crimson  fire  and 
closed  shutters  and  songs  of  happiet 
times.  "When  the  rosy  morn  appear- 
ing" had  nothing  inappropriate  in  it; 
and  if  they  particularly  studied  the  words 
of  "Oh  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"  it 
was  only  that  Sheila  might  teach  her 
companion  the  Scotch  pronunciation,  as 
far  as  she  knew  it.  And  once,  half  in 
joke,  Lavender  said  he  could  believe  it 
was  summer  again  if  Sheila  had  only  on 
her  slate-gray  silk  dress,  with  the  red 
ribbon  round  her  neck ;  and  sure  enough, 
after  dinner  she  came  down  in  that  dress, 
and  Lavender  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  in  gratitude.  Just  at  that  moment,  too, 
Mackenzie  began  to  swear  at  Duncan  for 
not  having  brought  him  his  pipe,  and 
not  only  went  out  of  the  room  to  look 
for  it,  but  was  a  full  half  hour  in  finding 
it.  When  he  came  in  again  he  was 
singing  carelessly, 

Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  plays, 

just  as  if  he  had  got  his  pipe  round  the 
corner. 

For  it  had  been  all  explained  by  this 
time,  you  know,  and  Sheila  had  in  a 
couple  of  trembling  words  pledged  away 
her  life,  and  her  father  had  given  his 
consent.  More  than  that  he  would  have 
done  for  the  girl,  if  need  were ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  perfect  happiness  shining  in 
her  eyes — when  he  saw  that,  through 
some  vague  feelings  of  compunction  or 
gratitude,  or  even  exuberant  joy,  she  was 
more  than  usually  affectionate  toward 
himself — he  grew  reconciled  to  the  ways 
of  Providence,  and  was  ready  to  believe 
that  Ingram  had  done  them  all  a  good 
turn  in  bringing  his  friend  from  the  South 
with  him.  If  there  was  any  haunting 
fear  at  all,  it  was  about  the  possibility  of 
Sheila's  husband  refusing  to  live  in  Stor- 
noway,  even  for  half  the  year  or  a  portion 
of  the  year ;  but  did  not  the  young  man 
express  himself  as  delighted  beyond 
measure  with  Lewis  and  the  Lewis  peo- 
ple, and  the  sports  and  scenery  and 
climate  of  the  island?  If  Mackenzie 
could  have  bought  fine  weather  at  twen- 
ty pounds  a  day,  Lavender  would  have 
gone  back  to  London  with  the  conviction 
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that  there  was  only  one  thing  better  than 
Lewis  in  summer-time,  and  that  was 
Vewis  in  time  of  snow  and  frost. 

The  blow  fell.  One  evening  a  distinct 
thaw  set  in,  during  the  night  the  wind 
went  round  to  the  south-west,  and  in  the 
morning,  lo  !  the  very  desolation  of  deso- 
lation. Suainabhal,  Mealasabhal,  Cra- 
cabhal  were  all  hidden  away  behind 
dreary  folds  of  mist ;  a  slow  and  steady 
rain  poured  down  from  the  lowering 
skies  on  the  wet  rocks,  the  marshy  pas- 
ture-land and  the  leafless  bushes;  the 
Atlantic  lay  dark  under  a  gray  fog, 
and  you  could  scarcely  see  across  the 
loch  in  front  of  the  house.  Sometimes 
the  wind  freshened  a  bit,  and  howled 
about  the  house  or  dashed  showers 
against  the  streaming  panes ;  but  ordi- 
narily there  was  no  sound  but  the  cease- 
less hissing  of  the  rain  on  the  wet  gravel 
at  the  door  and  the  rush  of  the  waves 
along  the  black  rocks.  All  signs  of  life 
seemed  to  have  fled  from  the  earth  and 
the  sky.  Bird  and  beast  had  alike  taken 
shelter,  and  not  even  a  gull  or  a  sea-pye 
crossed  the  melancholy  lines  of  moor- 
land, which  were  half  obscured  by  the 
mist  of  the  rain. 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  fine  weather  always," 
said  Lavender  cheerfully  when  Macken- 
zie was  affecting  to  be  greatly  surprised 
to  find  such  a  thing  as  rain  in  the  island 
of  Lewis. 

"  No,  that  iss  quite  true,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  It  wass  ferry  good  weather  we 
were  having  since  you  hef  come  here. 
And  what  iss  a  little  rain  ? — oh,  nothing 
at  all.  You  will  see  it  will  go  away 
whenever  the  wind  goes  round." 

With  that  Mackenzie  would  again  go 
out  to  the  front  of  the  house,  take  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  wet  gravel,  and  pretend 
to  be  scanning  the  horizon  for  signs  of  a 
change.  Sheila,  a  good  deal  more  hon- 
est, went  about  her  household  duties, 
saying  merely  to  Lavender,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  the  weather  has  broken,  but  it  may 
clear  before  you  go  away  from  Borva." 

"  Before  I  go  ?  Do  you  expect  it  to 
rain  for  a  week  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  will  not,  but  it  is  looking 
very  bad  to-day,"  said  Sheila. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  the  young 


man,  "though  it  should  rain  the  skiet 
down,  if  only  you  would  keep  in-doors, 
Sheila.  But  you  do  go  out  in  such  a 
reckless  fashion.  You  don't  seem  to  re- 
flect that  it  is  raining." 

"I  do  not  get  wet,"  she  said. 

"Why,  when  you  came  up  from  the 
shore  half  an  hour  ago  your  hair  was  as 
wet  as  possible,  and  your  face  all  red 
and  gleaming  with  the  rain." 

"But  I  am  none  the  worse.  And  I 
am  not  wet  now.  It  is  impossible  that 
you  will  always  keep  in  a  room  if  you 
have  things  to  do ;  and  a  little  rain  does 
not  hurt  any  one." 

"  It  occurs  to  me,  Sheila,"  he  observed 
slowly,  "  that  you  are  an  exceedingly  ob- 
stinate and  self-willed  young  person, 
and  that  no  one  has  ever  exercised  any 
proper  control  over  you." 

She  looked  up  for  a  moment  with  a 
sudden  glance  of  surprise  and  pain  : 
then  she  saw  in  his  eyes  that  he  meant 
nothing,  and  she  went  forward  to  him, 
putting  her  hand  in  his  hand,  and  say 
ing  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  very  willing  to 
be  controlled." 

"Are  you  really  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  hear  my  commands.  You 
shall  not  go  out  in  time  of  rain  without 
putting  something  over  your  head  ot 
taking  an  umbrella.  You  shall  not  go 
out  in  the  Maighdean  -  mhara  without 
taking  some  one  with  you  besides  Mairi. 
You  shall  never,  if  you  are  away  from 
home,  go  within  fifty  yards  of  the  sea,  so 
long  as  there  is  snow  on  the  rocks." 

"But  that  is  so  very  many  things 
already  :  is  it  not  enough  ?"  said  Sheila. 

"You  will  faithfully  remember  and 
observe  these  rules  ?" 

"I  will." 

"Then  you  are  a  more  obedient  girl 
than  I  imagined  or  expected ;  and  you 
may  now,  if  you  are  good,  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  offering  me  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit,  for,  rain  or  no  rain,  Lewis 
is  a  dreadful  place  for  making  people 
hungry." 

Mackenzie  need  not  have  been  afraid. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Lavender  was 
well  content  with  the  wet  weather.  No 
depression  or  impatience  or  remonstrance 
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was  visible  on  his  face  when  he  went  to 
the  blurred  windows,  day  after  day,  to 
see  only  the  same  desolate  picture — the 
dark  sea,  the  wet  rocks,  the  gray  mists 
over  the  moorland  and  the  shining  of 
the  red  gravel  before  the  house.  He 
would  stand  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket 
and  whistle  "  Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever 
plays,"  just  as  if  he  were  looking  out  on 
a  cheerful  summer  sunrise.  When  he 
and  Sheila  went  to  the  door,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  a  cold  blast  of  wet  wind  and 
a  driving  shower  of  rain,  he  wculd  slam 
the  door  to  again  with  a  laugh,  and  pull 
the  girl  back  into  the  house.  Some- 
times she  would  not  be  controlled ;  and 
then  he  would  accompany  her  about  the 
garden  as  she  attended  to  her  duties,  or 
would  go  down  to  the  shore  with  her  to 
give  Bras  a  run.  From  these  excursions 
he  returned  in  the  best  of  spirits,  with  a 
fine  color  in  his  face ;  until,  having  got 
accustomed  to  heavy  boots,  impervious 
frieze  and  the  discomfort  of  wet  hands, 
he  grew  to  be  about  as  indifferent  to  the 
rain  as  Sheila  herself,  and  went  fishing 
or  shooting  or  boating  with  much  con- 
tent, whether  it  was  wet  or  dry. 

"It  has  been  the  happiest  month  of 
my  life — I  know  that,"  he  said  to  Mac- 
kenzie as  they  stood  together  on  the 
quay  at  Stornoway. 

"And  I  hope  you  will  hef  many  like 
it  in  the  Lewis,"  said  the  old  man  cheer- 
fully. 

"  I  think  I  should  soon  learn  to  be- 
come a  Highlander  up  here,"  said  Lav- 
ender, "if  Sheila  would  only  teach  me 
the  Gaelic." 

"The  Gaelic!"  cried  Mackenzie  im- 
patiently. "  The  Gaelic  !  It  is  none  of 
the  gentlemen  who  will  come  here  in  the 
autumn  will  want  the  Gaelic ;  and  what 
for  would  you  want  the  Gaelic — ay,  if 
you  was  staying  here  the  whole  year 
round?" 

"But  Sheila  will  teach  me  all  the 
same — won't  you,  Sheila?"  he  said, 
turning  to  his  companion,  who  was 
gazing  somewhat  blankly  at  the  rough 
steamer  and  at  the  rough  gray  sea  be- 
yond the  harbor. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl:  she  seemed  in 
no  mood  for  joking. 


Lavender  returned  to  town  more  in 
love  than  ever ;  and  soon  the  news  of 
his  engagement  was  spread  abroad,  he 
nothing  loath.  Most  of  his  club-friends 
laughed,  and  prophesied  it  would  come 
to  nothing.  How  could  a  man  in  Lav- 
ender's position  marry  anybody  but  an 
heiress  ?  He  could  not  afford  to  go  and 
marry  a  fisherman's  daughter.  Others 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  artists  and 
writers  and  all  that  sort  of  people  were 
incomprehensible,  and  said  "Poor  beg- 
gar!" when  they  thought  of  the  fash- 
ion in  which  Lavender  had  ruined  his 
chances  in  life.  His  lady  friends,  how- 
ever, were  much  more  sympathetic. 
There  was  a  dash  of  romance  in  the 
story ;  and  would  not  the  Highland  girl 
be  a  curiosity  for  a  little  while  after  she 
came  to  town  ?  Was  she  like  any  of 
the  pictures  Mr.  Lavender  had  hanging 
up  in  his  rooms  ?  Had  he  not  even  a 
sketch  of  her?  An  artist,  and  yet  not 
have  a  portrait  of  the  girl  he  had  chosen 
to  marry  ?  Lavender  had  no  portrait  of 
Sheila  to  show.  Some  little  photographs 
he  had  he  kept  for  his  own  pocket-book, 
while  in  vain  had  he  tried  to  get  some 
sketch  or  picture  that  would  convey  to 
the  little  world  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances some  notion  of  his  future 
bride.  They  were  left  to  draw  on  their 
imagination  for  some  presentiment  of 
the  coming  princess. 

He  told  Mrs.  Lavender,  of  course. 
She  said  little,  but  sent  for  Edward  In- 
gram. Him  she  questioned  in  a  cautious, 
close  and  yet  apparently  indifferent  way, 
and  then  merely  said  that  Frank  was 
very  impetuous,  that  it  was  a  pity  he  had 
resolved  on  marrying  out  of  his  own 
sphere  of  life,  but  that  she  hoped  the 
young  lady  from  the  Highlands  would 
prove  a  good  wife  to  him. 

"I  hope  he  will  prove  a  good  husband 
to  her,"  said  Ingram  with  unusual  sharp- 
ness. 

"Frank  is  very  impetuous."  That 
was  all  Mrs.  Lavender  would  say. 

By  and  by,  as  the  spring  drew  on  and 
the  time  of  the  marriage  was  coming 
nearer,  the  important  business  of  taking 
and  furnishing  a  house  for  Sheila's  re- 
ception occupied  the  attention  of  the 
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young  man  from  morning  till  night.  He 
had  been  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
cold  fashion  in  which  his  aunt  looked 
upon  his  choice,  admitting  everything  he 
had  to  say  in  praise  of  Sheila,  but  never 
expressing  any  approval  of  his  conduct 
or  hope  about  the  future ;  but  now  she 
showed  herself  most  amiably  and  gen- 
erously disposed.  She  supplied  the  young 
man  with  abundant  funds  wherewith  to 
furnish  the  house  according  to  his  own 
fancy.  It  was  a  small  place,  fronting  a 
somewhat  commonplace  square  in  Not- 
ting  Hill,  but  it  was  to  be  a  miracle  of 
artistic  adornment  inside.  He  tortured 
himself  for  days  over  rival  shades  and 
hues;  he  drew  designs  for  the  chairs; 
he  himself  painted  a  good  deal  of  pan- 
eling ;  and,  in  short,  gave  up  his  whole 
time  to  making  Sheila's  future  home 
beautiful.  His  aunt  regarded  these 
preparations  with  little  interest,  but  she 
certainly  gave  her  nephew  ample  means 
to  indulge  the  eccentricities  of  his  fancy. 

"  Isn't  she  a  dear  old  lady  ?"  said  Lav- 
ender one  night  to  Ingram.  "  Look  here  ! 
A  cheque,  received  this  morning,  for  two 
hundred  pounds,  for  plate  and  glass." 

Ingram  looked  at  the  bit  of  pale  green 
paper:  "I  wish  you  had  earned  the 
money  yourself,  or  done  without  the 
plate  until  you  could  buy  it  with  your 
own  money." 

"Oh,  confound  it,  Ingram!  you  carry 
your  puritanical  theories  too  far.  Doubt- 
less I  shall  earn  my  own  living  by  and 
by.  Give  me  time." 

"It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  you 
thought  of  marrying  Sheila  Mackenzie, 
and  you  have  not  done  a  stroke  of  work 
yet." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  worked 
a  good  deal  of  late,  as  you  will  see  when 
you  come  up  to  my  rooms." 

"  Have  you  sold  a  single  picture  since 
last  summer?" 

"  I  cannot  make  people  buy  my  pic- 
tures if  they  don't  choose  to  do  so." 

"Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get 
them  sold,  or  to  come  to  any  arrange- 
ment with  any  of  the  dealers  ?" 

"  I  have  been  too  busy  of  late — look- 
ing after  this  house,  you  know,"  said 
Lavender  with  an  air  of  apology. 


"You  were  not  too  busy  to  paint  a  tan 
for  Mrs.  Lorraine,  that  people  say  must 
have  occupied  you  for  months." 

Lavender  laughed:  "Do  you  know, 
Ingram,  I  think  you  are  jealous  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  on  account  of  Sheila  ?  Come, 
you  shall  go  and  see  her." 

"No,  thank  you." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  your  Puritan  prin- 
ciples giving  way?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  a  very  fool- 
ish boy,"  said  the  other  with  a  good- 
humored  shrug  of  resignation,  "but  I 
hope  to  see  you  mend  when  you  marry." 

"Ah,  then  you  will  see  a  difference  !" 
said  Lavender  seriously ;  and  so  the  dis- 
pute ended. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Ingram 
should  go  up  to  Lewis  to  the  marriage, 
and  after  the  ceremony  in  Stornoway 
return  to  Borva  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  to 
remain  with  him  a  few  days.  But  at 
the  last  moment  Ingram  was  summoned 
down  to  Devonshire  on  account  of  the 
serious  illness  of  some  near  relative,  and  • 
accordingly  Frank  Lavender  started  by 
himself  to  bring  back  with  him  his 
Highland  bride.  His  stay  in  Borva  was 
short  enough  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
end  of  it  there  came  a  certain  wet  and 
boisterous  day,  the  occurrences  in  which 
he  afterward  remembered  as  if  they  had 
taken  place  in  a  dream.  There  were 
many  faces  about,  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
a  good  deal  of  dram-drinking,  a  skirl  of 
pipes,  and  a  hurry  through  the  rain ; 
but  all  these  things  gave  place  to  the 
occasional  glance  that  he  got  from  a 
pair  of  timid  and  trusting  and  beautiful 
eyes.  Yet  Sheila  was  not  Sheila  in  that 
dress  of  white,  with  her  face  a  trifle  pale 
She  was  more  his  own  Sheila  when  she 
had  donned  her  rough  garments  of  blue, 
and  when  she  stood  on  the  wet  deck 
of  the  vessel,  with  a  great  gray  shawl 
around  her,  talking  to  her  father  with  a 
brave  effort  at  cheerfulness,  although 
her  lip  would  occasionally  quiver  as  one 
or  other  of  her  friends  from  Borva — 
many  of  them  barefooted  children — 
came  up  to  bid  her  good-bye.  Her  fa- 
ther talked  rapidly,  with  a  grand  affec- 
tation of  indifference.  He  swore  at  the 
weather.  He  bade  her  see  that  Bras 
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was  properly  fed,  and  if  the  sea  broke 
over  his  box  in  the  night,  he  was  to  be 
rubbed  dry,  and  let  out  in  the  morning 
for  a  run  up  and  down  the  deck.  She 
was  not  to  forget  the  parcel  directed  to 
an  innkeeper  at  Oban.  They  would 
find  Oban  a  very  nice  place  at  which 
to  break  the  journey  to  London,  but  as 
for  Greenock,  Mackenzie  could  find  no 
words  with  which  to  describe  Greenock. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
Sheila  suddenly  said,  "  Papa,  when  does 
the  steamer  leave  ?" 

"In  a  few  minutes.  They  have  got 
nearly  all  the  cargo  on  board." 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  great  favor,  papa  ?" 

"Ay,  but  what  is  it,  Sheila  ?" 

"  I  want  you  not  to  stay  here  till  the 
boat  sails,  and  then  you  will  have  all 
the  people  on  the  quay  vexing  you  when 
you  are  going  away.  I  want  you  to  bid 
good-bye  to  us  now,  and  drive  away 
round  to  the  point,  and  we  shall  see  you 
the  last  of  all  when  the  steamer  has  got 
out  of  the  harbor." 

"  Ferry  well,  Sheila,  I  will  do  that,"  he 
said,  knowing  well  why  the  girl  wished  it. 

So  father  and  daughter  bade  good-bye 
to  each  other ;  and  Mackenzie  went  on 
shore  with  his  face  down,  and  said  not 
a  word  to  any  of  his  friends  on  the  quay, 
but  got  into  the  wagonette,  and,  lashing 
the  horses,  drove  rapidly  away.  As  he 


'had  shaken  hands  with  Lavender,  Lav- 
ender had  said  to  him,  "Well,  we  shall 
soon  be  back  in  Borva  again  to  see  you ;" 
and  the  old  man  had  merely  tightened 
the  grip  of  his  hand  as  he  left. 

The  roar  of  the  steam-pipes  ceased, 
the  throb  of  the  engines  struck  the  wa- 
ter, and  the  great  steamer  steamed  away 
from  the  quay  and  out  of  the  plain  of 
the  harbor  into  a  wide  world  of  gray 
waves  and  wind  and  rain.  There  stood 
Mackenzie  as  they  passed,  the  dark  fig- 
ure clearly  seen  against  the  pallid  colors 
of  the  dismal  day ;  and  Sheila  waved 
a  handkerchief  to  him  until  Stornoway 
and  its  lighthouse  and  all  the  promon- 
tories and  bays  of  the  great  island  had 
faded  into  the  white  mists  that  lay  along 
the  horizon.  And  then  her  arm  fell  to 
her  side,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood 
bewildered,  with  a  strange  look  in  her 
eyes  of  grief,  and  almost  of  despair. 

"  Sheila,  my  darling,  you  must  go  be- 
low now,"  said  her  companion:  "you 
are  almost  dead  with  cold." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  as 
though  she  had  scarcely  heard  what  he 
said.  But  his  eyes  were  full  of  pity  for 
her :  he  drew  her  closer  to  him,  and  put 
his  arms  round  her,  and  then  she  hid 
her  head  in  his  bosom  and  sobbed  there 
like  a  child. 


PART    V. 


CHAPTER  X. 
FAIRY-LAND. 

ELCOME  to  London—!" 
He  was  about  to  add  "Sheila," 
but  suddenly  stopped.  The  girl,  who 
had  hastily  come  forward  to  meet  him 
with  a  glad  look  in  her  eyes  and  with 
both  hands  outstretched,  doubtless  per- 
ceived the  brief  embarrassment  of  the 
moment,  and  was  perhaps  a  little  amused 
by  it.  But  she  took  no  notice  of  it :  she 
merely  advanced  to  him  and  caught 
both  his  hands,  and  said,  "And  are  you 
very  well  ?" 

It  was  the  old  and  familiar  salutation, 
uttered  in  the  same  odd,  gentle,  insinu- 
ating fashion,  and  in  the  same  low  and 
sweet  voice.  Sheila's  stay  in  Oban  and 
the  few  days  she  had  already  spent  in 
London  had  not  taught  her  the  differ- 
ence between. "very"  and  "ferry." 

"  It  is  so  strange  to  hear  you  speak  in 
London — Mrs,  Lavender,"  he  said,  with 
rather  a  wry  face  as  he  pronounced  her 
full  and  proper  title. 

And  now  it  was  Sheila's  turn  to  look  a 
bit  embarrassed  and  color,  and  appear 
uncertain  whether  to  be  vexed  or  pleased, 
when  her  husband  himself  broke  in  in 
his  usual  impetuous  fashion  :  "  I  say, 
Ingram,  don't  be  a  fool !  Of  course  you 
must  call  her  Sheila — unless  when  there 
are  people  here,  and  then  you  must 
please  yourself.  Why,  the  poor  girl  has 
enough  of  strange  things  and  names 
about  her  already.  I  don't  know  how 
she  keeps  her  head.  It  would  bewilder 
me,  I  know ;  but  I  can  see  that,  after  she 
has  stood  at  the  window  for  a  time,  and 
begun  to  get  dazed  by  all  the  wonderful 
sights  and  sounds  outside,  she  suddenly 
withdraws  and  fixes  all  her  attention  on 
some  little  domestic  duty,  just  as  if  she 
were  hanging  on  to  the  practical  things 
of  life  to  assure  herself  it  isn't  all  a 
dream.  Isn't  that  so,  Sheila  ?"  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  ought  not  to  watch  me  like  that," 


she  said  with  a  smile.  "But  it  is  the 
noise  that  is  most  bewildering.  There 
are  many  places  I  will  know  already 
when  I  see  them,  many  places  and  things 
I  have  known  in  pictures ;  but  now  the 
size  of  them,  and  the  noise  of  carriages, 
and  the  people  always  passing,  and  al- 
ways different,  always  strangers,  so  that 
you  never  see  the  same  people  any 
more —  But  I  am  getting  very  much 
accustomed  to  it." 

"  You  are  trying  very  hard  to  get  ac- 
customed to  it,  any  way,  my  good  girl," 
said  her  husband. 

"  You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry :  you 
may  begin  to  regret  some  day  that  you 
have  not  a  little  of  that  feeling  of  wonder 
left,"  said  Ingram.  "But  you  have  not 
told  me  anything  of  what  you  think  about 
London,  and  of  how  you  like  it,  and  how 
you  like  your  house,  and  what  you  have 
done  with  Bras,  and  a  thousand  other 
things." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  that  directly,  when 
I  have  got  for  you  some  wine  and  some 
biscuits." 

"Sheila,  you  can  ring  for  them,"  said 
her  husband,  but  she  had  by  that  time 
departed  on  her  mission.  Presently  she 
returned,  and  waited  upon  Ingram  just 
as  if  she  had  been  in  her  father's  house 
in  Borva,  with  the  gentlemen  in  a  hurry 
to  go  out  to  the  fishing,  and  herself  the 
only  one  who  could  serve  them. 

She  put  a  sm.all  table  close  by  the 
French  window  ;  she  drew  back  the  cur- 
tains as  far  as  they  would  go,  to  show 
the  sunshine  of  a  bright  forenoon  in 
May  lighting  up  the  trees  in  the  square 
and  gleaming  on  the  pale  and  tall  fronts 
of  the  houses  beyond ;  and  she  wheeled 
in  three  low  easy-chairs,  so  as  to  front 
this  comparatively  cheerful  prospect. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  seemed  quite 
natural  that  Sheila  should  wheel  in 
those  chairs.  It  was  certainly  no  dis- 
respect on  the  part  of  either  her  hus- 
band or  her  visitor  which  caused  boih 
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of  them  to  sit  still  and  give  her  her  own 
way  about  such  things.  Indeed,  Lav- 
ender had  not  as  yet  ever  attempted  to 
impress  upon  Sheila  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  art  of  helplessness.  That, 
with  other  social  graces,  would  perhaps 
come  in  good  time.  She  would  soon 
acquire  the  habits  and  ways  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  without  his 
trying  to  force  upon  her  a  series  of  af- 
fectations, which  would  only  embarrass 
her  and  cloud  the  perfect  frankness  and 
spontaneity  of  her  nature.  Of  one  thing 
he  was  quite  assured  —  that  whatever 
mistakes  Sheila  might  make  in  society 
they  would  never  render  her  ridiculous. 
Strangers  might  not  know  the  absolute 
sincerity  of  her  every  word  and  act, 
which  gave  her  a  courage  that  had  no 
fear  of  criticism,  but  they  could  at  least 
see  the  simple  grace  and  dignity  of  the 
girl,  and  that  natural  ease  of  manner 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  cultivation, 
being  mainly  the  result  of  a  thorough 
consciousness  of  honesty.  To  burden 
her  with  rules  and  regulations  of  con- 
duct would  be  to  produce  the  very  ca- 
tastrophes he  wished  to  avoid.  Where 
no  attempt  is  made,  failure  is  impossible ; 
and  he  was  meanwhile  well  content  that 
Sheila  should  simply  appear  as  Sheila, 
even  although  she  might  draw  in  a  chair 
for  a  guest  or  so  far  forget  her  dignity  as 
to  pour  out  some  wine  for  her  husband. 

"After  all,  Sheila,"  said  Lavender, 
"hadn't  I  better  begin  and  tell  Ingram 
about  your  surprise  and  delight  when 
you  came  near  Oban  and  saw  the  tall 
hotels  and  the  trees  ?  It  was  the  trees, 
I  think,  that  struck  you  most,  because, 
you  know,  those  in  Lewis — well,  to  tell 
the  truth — the  fact  is,  the  trees  of  Lewis 
— as  I  was  saying,  the  trees  of  Lewis  are 
not  just — they  cannot  be  said  to  be — " 

"  You  bad  boy,  to  say  anything  against 
the  Lewis  !"  exclaimed  Sheila ;  and  In- 
gram held  that  she  was  right,  and  that 
there  were  certain  sorts  of  ingratitude 
more  disgraceful  than  others,  and  that 
this  was  just  about  the  worst. 

"  Oh,  I  have  brought  all  the  good  away 
from  Lewis,"  said  Lavender  with  a  care- 
less impertinence. 

"  No,"  said  Sheila  proudly.  "  You  have 


not  brought  away  my  papa,  and  there  is 
not  any  one  in  this  country  I  have  seen 
as  good  as  he  is." 

"  My  dear,  your  experience  of  the 
thirty  millions  of  folks  in  these  islands 
is  quite  convincing.  I  was  wholly  in 
the  wrong ;  and  if  you  forgive  me  we 
shall  celebrate  our  reconciliation  in  a 
cigarette — that  is  to  say,  Ingram  and  I 
will  perform  the  rites,  and  you  can  look 
on." 

So  Sheila  went  away  to  get  the  cigar- 
ettes also. 

"You  don't  say  you  smoke  in  your 
drawing-room,  Lavender?"  said  Ingram, 
mindful  of  the  fastidious  ways  of  his 
friend  even  when  he  had  bachelor's 
rooms  in  King  street. 

"Don't  I,  though?  I  smoke  every- 
where— all  over  the  place.  Don't  you 
see,  we  have  no  visitors  yet.  No  one  is 
supposed  to  know  we  have  come  South. 
Sheila  must  get  all  sorts  of  things  before 
she  can  be  introduced  to  my  friends  and 
my  aunt's  friends,  and  the  house  must 
be  put  to  rights,  too.  You  wouldn't 
have  her  go  to  see  my  aunt  in  that  sail- 
or's costume  she  used  to  rush  about  in 
up  in  Lewis  ?" 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  would  have," 
said  Ingram :  "  she  cannot  look  more 
handsome  in  any  other  dress." 

"Why,  my  aunt  would  fancy  I  had 
married  a  savage :  I  believe  she  fears 
something  of  the  sort  now." 

"And  you  haven't  told  even  her  that 
you  are  in  London  ?" 

"No." 

"Well,  Lavender,  that  is  a  precious 
silly  performance.  Suppose  she  hears 
of  your  being  in  town,  what  will  you  say 
to  her?" 

"  I  should  tell  her  I  wanted  a  few  days 
to  get  my  wife  properly  dressed  before 
taking  her  about." 

Ingram  shrugged  his  shoulders  :  "  Per- 
haps you  are  right.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  be  better  if  you  waited  six  months 
before  you  introduced  Sheila  to  your 
friends.  At  present  you  seem  to  be 
keeping  the  footlights  turned  down  until 
everything  is  ready  for  the  first  scene, 
and  then  Sheila  is  to  burst  upon  society 
in  a  blaze  of  light  and  color.  Well,  that 
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is  harmless  enough  ;  but  look  here  !  You 
don't  know  much  about  her  yet:  you 
will  be  mainly  anxious  to  hear  what  the 
audience,  as  it  were,  say  of  her ;  and 
there  is  just  a  chance  of  your  adopting 
their  impressions  and  opinions  of  Sheila, 
seeing  that  you  have  no  very  fixed  ones 
of  your  own.  Now,  what  your  social 
circle  may  think  about  her  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  decide ;  and  I  confess  I  would 
rather  have  seen  you  remain  six  months 
in  Lewis  before  bringing  her  up  here." 

Ingram  was  at  least  a  candid  friend. 
It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  hundredth 
time  that  Frank  Lavender  had  to  endure 
small  lectures,  uttered  in  a  slow,  delib- 
erate voice,  and  yet  with  an  indifference 
of  manner  which  showed  that  Ingram 
cared  very  little  how  sharply  his  words 
struck  home.  He  rarely  even  apologized 
for  his  bluntness.  These  were  his  opin- 
ions :  Lavender  could  take  them  or  leave 
them,  as  he  liked.  And  the  younger 
man,  after  finding  his  face  flush  a  bit 
on  being  accused  of  wishing  to  make 
a  dramatic  impression  wi^h  Sheila's  en- 
trance into  London  society,  laughed  in 
an  embarrassed  way,  and  said,  "It  is 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  you,  Ingram, 
and  yet  you  do  talk  so  absurdly.  I 
wonder  who  is  likely  to  know  more  about 
the  character  of  a  girl  than  her  own 
husband  ?" 

"You  may  in  time:  you  don't  now," 
said  Ingram,  carefully  balancing  a  bis- 
cuit on  the  point  of  his  finger. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Lavender  with 
good-natured  impatience,  "you  are  the 
most  romantic  .card  I  know,  and  there 
is  no  pleasing  you.  You  have  all  sorts 
of  exalted  notions  about  things — about 
sentiments  and  duties,  and  so  forth. 
Well,  all  that  is  true  enough,  and  would 
be  right  enough  if  the  world  were  filled 
with  men  and  women  like  yourself ;  but 
then  it  isn't,  you  see,  and  one  has  to  give 
in  to  conventionalities  of  dress  and  liv- 
ing and  ceremonies,  if  one  wants  to  re- 
tain one's  friends.  Now,  I  like  to  see 
you  going  about  with  that  wide-awake — 
it  suits  your  brown  complexion  and  beard 
— and  that  stick  that  would  do  for  herd- 
ing sheep ;  and  the  costume  looks  well 
and  is  business-like  and  excellent  when 


you're  off  for  a  walk  over  the  Surrey 
downs  or  lying  on  the  river-banks  about 
Henley  or  Cookham ;  but  it  isn't,  you 
know,  the  sort  of  costume  for  a  stroll  in 
the  Park." 

"Whenever  God  withdraws  from  me 
my  small  share  of  common  sense,"  said 
Ingram  slowly,  "so  far  that  I  shall  begin 
to  think  of  having  my  clothes  made  for 
the  purpose  of  walking  in  Hyde  Park, 
well — " 

"But  don't  you  see,"  said  Lavender, 
"that  one  must  meet  one's  friends, 
especially  when  one  is  married ;  and 
when  you  know  that  at  a  certain  hour  in 
the  forenoon  they  are  all  to  be  found  in 
a  particular  place,  and  that  a  very  pleas- 
ant place,  and  that  you  will  do  yourself 
good  by  having  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  so  forth,  I  really  don't  see  anything 
very  immoral  in  going  down  for  an  hour 
or  so  to  the  Park." 

"  Don't  you  think  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing one's  friends  might  be  postponed  till 
one  had  done  some  sort  of  good  day's 
work?" 

"There  now!"  cried  Lavender,  " that 
is  another  of  your  delusions.  You  are 
always  against  superstitions,  and  yet  you 
make  work  a  fetish.  You  do  with  work 
just  as  women  do  with  duty :  they  carry 
about  with  them  a  convenient  little 
god,  and  they  are  always  worshiping  it 
with  small  sacrifices,  and  complimenting 
themselves  on  a  series  of  little  martyr- 
doms that  are  of  no  good  to  anybody. 
Of  course,  duty  wouldn't  be  duty  if  it 
wasn't  disagreeable,  and  when  they  go 
nursing  the  sick — and  they  could  get  it 
better  done  for  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
by  somebody  else  —  they  don't  mind 
coming  back  to  their  families  with  the 
seeds  of  typhus  about  their  gowns ;  and 
when  they  crush  the  affections  in  order 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  duty,  they 
don't  consider  that  they  may  be  making 
martyrs  of  other  folks,  who  don't  want 
martyrdom  and  get  no  sort  of  pleasure 
out  of  it.  Now,  what  in  all  the  world  is 
the  good  of  work  as  work?  I  believe 
that  work  is  an  unmistakable  evil,  but 
when  it  is  a  necessity  I  suppose  you  get 
some  sort  of  selfish  satisfaction  in  over- 
coming it ;  and  doubtless  if  there  was 
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any  immediate  necessity  in  my  case — I 
don't  deny  the  necessity  may  arise,  and 
that  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to 
work  for  Sheila's  sake—" 

"  Now  you  are  coming  to  the  point," 
said  Ingram,  who  had  been  listening 
with  his  usual  patience  to  his  friend's 
somewhat  chaotic  speculations.  "Per- 
haps you  may  have  to  work  for  your 
wife's  sake  and  your  own ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  am  surprised  to  see  you  so  content 
with  your  present  circumstances.  If 
your  aunt's  property  legally  -reverted  to 
you,  if  you  had  any  sort  of  family  claim 
on  it,  that  would  make  some  little  dif- 
ference ;  but  you  know  that  any  sudden 
quarrel  between  you  might  leave  you 
penniless  to-morrow." 

"  In  which  case  I  should  begin  to  work 
to-morrow,  and  I  should  come  to  you 
for  my  first  commission." 

"  And  you  shouldn't  have  it.  I  would 
leave  you  to  go  and  fight  the  world  for 
yourself;  without  which  a  man  knows 
nothing  of  himself  or  of  his  relations  with 
those  around  him." 

"Frank,  dear,  here  are  the  cigar- 
ettes," said  Sheila  at  this  point;  and 
as  she  came  and  sat  down  the  discus- 
sion ceased. 

For  Sheila  began  to  tell  her  friend  of 
all  the  strange  adventures  that  had  be- 
fallen her  since  she  left  the  far  island  of 
Lewis — how  she  had  seen  with  fear  the 
great  mountains  of  Skye  lit  up  by  the 
wild  glare  of  a  stormy  sunrise  ;  how  she 
had  seen  with  astonishment  the  great 
fir-woods  of  Armadale ;  and  how  green 
and  beautiful  were  the  shores  of  the 
Sound  of  Mull.  And  then  Oban,  with 
its  shining  houses,  its  blue  bay  and 
its  magnificent  trees,  all  lit  up  by  a  fair 
and  still  sunshine  !  She  had  not  imag- 
ined there  was  anywhere  in  the  world 
so  beautiful  a  place,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  that  London  itself  was  more  rich 
and  noble  and  impressive ;  for  there 
were  beautiful  ladies  walking  along  the 
broad  pavements,  and  there  were  shops 
with  large  windows  that  seemed  to  con- 
tain everything  that  the  mind  could  de- 
sire, and  there  was  a  whole  fleet  of 
yachts  in  the  bay.  But  it  was  the  trees, 
above  all,  that  captivated  her ;  and  she 


asked  if  they  were  lords  who  owned  those 
beautiful  houses  built  up  on  the  hill  and 
half  smothered  among  lilacs  and  ash 
trees  and  rowan  trees  and  ivy. 

"My  darling,"  Lavender  had  said  to 
her,  "if  your  papa  were  to  come  and 
live  here,  he  could  buy  half  a  dozen  of 
those  cottages,  gardens  and  all.  They 
are  mostly  the  property  of  well-to-do 
shopkeepers.  If  this  little  place  takes 
your  fancy,  what  will  you  say  when  you 
go  South  —  when  you  see  Wimbledon 
and  Richmond  and  Kew,  with  their 
grand  old  commons  and  trees  ?  Why, 
you  could  hide  Oban  in  a  corner  of 
Richmond  Park !" 

"And  my  papa  has  seen  all  those 
places?" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  think  it  strange  he 
should  have  seen  them  all,  and  known 
he  could  live  in  any  one  of  them,  and 
then  gone  away  back  to  Borva?" 

"  But  what  would  the  poor  people  have 
done  if  he  had  never  gone  back  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  one  else  would  have  taken 
his  place." 

"And  then,  if  he  were  living  here  or  in 
London,  he  might  have  got  tired,  and 
he  might  have  wished  to  go  back  to  the 
Lewis  and  see  all  the  people  he  knew ; 
and  then  he  would  come  among  them 
like  a  stranger,  and  have  no  house  to  go 
to." 

Then  Lavender  said,  quite  gently, 
"  Do  you  think,  Sheila,  you  will  ever  tire 
of  living  in  the  South  ?" 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly,  and  said, 
with  a  sort  of  surprised  questioning  in 
her  eyes,  "  No,  not  with  you.  But  then 
we  shall  often  go  to  the  Lewis  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  her  husband  said,  "  as  often 
as  we  can  conveniently.  But  it  will  take 
some  time  at  first,  you  know,  before  you 
get  to  know  all  my  friends  who  are  to  be 
your  friends,  and  before  you  get  proper- 
ly fitted  into  our  social  circle.  That  will 
take  you  a  long  time,  Sheila,  and  you 
may  have  many  annoyances  or  embar- 
rassments to  encounter ;  but  you  won't 
be  very  much  afraid,  my  girl?" 

Sheila  merely  looked  up  to  him :  there 
was  no  fear  in  the  frank,  brave  eyes. 

The  first  large  town  she  saw  struck  a 
cold  chill  to  her  heart.  On  a  wet  and 
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dismal  afternoon  they  sailed  into  Green- 
ock.  A  heavy  smoke  .hung  about  -the 
black  building  -  yards  and  the  dirty 
quays ;  the  narrow  and  squalid  streets 
were  filled  with  mud,  and  only  the  poor- 
er sections  of  the  population  waded 
through  the  mire  or  hung  disconsolately 
about  the  corners  of  the  thoroughfares. 
A  gloomier  picture  could  not  well  be 
conceived ;  and  Sheila,  chilled  with  the 
long  and  wet  sail  and  bewildered  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  harbor,  was  driv- 
en to  the  hotel  with  a  sore  heart  and  a 
downcast  face. 

"This  is  not  like  London,  Frank?" 
she  said,  pretty  nearly  ready  to  cry  with 
disappointment. 

"This?  No.  Well,  it  is  like  a  part 
of  London,  certainly,  but  not  the  part 
you  will  live  in." 

"  But  how  can  we  live  in  the  one  place 
without  passing  the  other  and  being 
made  miserable  by  it  ?  There  was  no 
part  of  Oban  like  this." 

"Why,  you  will  live  miles  away  from 
the  docks  and  quays  of  London.  You 
might  live  for  a  lifetime  in  London  with- 
out ever  knowing  it  had  a  harbor.  Don't 
you  be  afraid,  Sheila.  You  will  live  in 
a  district  where  there  are  far  finer  houses 
than  any  you  saw  in  Oban,  and  far  finer 
trees ;  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
you  will  find  great  gardens  and  parks, 
with  lakes  in  them  and  wild-fowl,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  teach  the  boys  about 
how  to  set  the  helm  and  the  sails  when 
they  are  launching  their  small  boats." 

"  I  should  like  that,"  said  Sheila,  with 
her  face  brightening. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  boat  your- 
self?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  frankly.  "If  there 
were  not  many  people  there,  we  might 
go  out  sometimes  in  the  evening — " 

Her  husband  laughed  and  took  her 
hand:  "You  don't  understand,  Sheila. 
The  boats  the  boys  have  are  little  things 
a  foot  or  two  long — like  the  one  in  your 
papa's  bed-room  in  Borva.  But  many 
of  the  boys  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  teach  them  how  to 
manage  the  sails  properly,  for  some- 
times dreadful  shipwrecks  occur." 

"You  must  bring  them  to  our  house. 


I  am  very  fond  of  little  boys,  when  they 
begin  to  forget  to  be  shy,  and  let  you 
become  acquainted  with  them." 

"Well,"  said  Lavender,  "  I  don't  know 
many  of  the  boys  who  sail  boats  in  the 
Serpentine  :  you  will  have  to  make  their 
acquaintance  yourself.  But  I  know  one 
boy  whom  I  must  bring  to  the  house. 
He  is  a  German-Jew  boy,  who  is  going 
to  be  another  Mendelssohn,  his  friends 
say.  He  is  a  pretty  boy,  with  ruddy- 
brown  hair,  big  black  eyes  and  a  fine 
forehead  ;  and  he  really  sings  and  plays 
delightfully.  But  you  know,  Sheila,  you 
must  not  treat  him  as  a  boy,  for  he  is 
over  fourteen,  I  should  think;  and  if 
you  were  to  kiss  him — " 

"He  might  be  angry,"  said  Sheila 
with  perfect  simplicity. 

"I  might,"  said  Lavender;  and  then, 
noticing  that  she  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised, he  merely  patted  her  head  and 
bade  her  go  and  get  ready  for  dinner. 

Then  came  the  great  climax  of  Shei- 
la's southward  journey — her  arrival  in 
London.  She  was  all  anxiety  to  see  her 
future  home ;  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  there  was  a  fair  spring  morning  shin- 
ing over  the  city.  For  a  couple  of  hours 
before  she  had  sat  and  looked  out  of 
the  carriage-window  as  the  train  whirled 
rapidly  through  the  scarcely-awakened 
country,  and  she  had  seen  the  soft  and 
beautiful  landscapes  of  the  South  lit  up 
by  the  early  sunlight.  How  the  bright 
little  villages  shone,  with  here  and  there 
a  gilt  weathercock  glittering  on  the  spire 
of  some  small  gray  church,  while  as  yet 
in  many  valleys  a  pale  gray  mist  lay 
along  the  bed  of  the  level  streams  01 
clung  to  the  dense  woods  on  the  upland 
heights  !  Which  was  the  more  beautiful 
— the  sharp,  clear  picture,  with  its  bril- 
liant colors  and  its  awakening  life,  or 
the  more  mystic  landscape  over  which 
was  still  drawn  the  tender  veil  of  the 
morning  haze  ?  She  could  not  tell.  She 
only  knew  that  England,  as  she  then 
saw  it,  seemed  a  great  country  that  was 
very  beautiful,  that  had  few  inhabitants, 
and  that  was  still  and  sleepy,  and  bath- 
ed in  sunshine.  How  happy  must  the 
people  be  who  lived  in  those  quiet  green 
valleys  by  the  side  of  slow  and  smooth 
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rivers,  and  amid  great  woods  and  ave- 
nues of  stately  trees,  the  like  of  which 
she  had  not  imagined  even  in  her 
dreams ! 

But  from  the  moment  that  they  got 
out  at  Euston  Square  she  seemed  a  trifle 
bewildered,  and  could  only  do  implicitly 
as  her  husband  bade  her — clinging  to 
his  hand,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  guidance.  She  did  indeed 
glance  somewhat  nervously  at  the  han- 
som into  which  Lavender  put  her,  ap- 
parently asking  how  such  a  tall  and 
narrow  two-wheeled  vehicle  could  be 
prevented  toppling  over.  But  when  he, 
having  sent  on  all  their  luggage  by  a 
respectable  old  four-wheeler,  got  into 
the  hansom  beside  her,  and  put  his 
hand  inside  her  arm,  and  bade  her  be 
of  good  cheer  that  she  should  have  such 
a  pleasant  morning  to  welcome  her  to 
London,  she  said  "Yes"  mechanically, 
and  only  looked  out  in  a  wistful  fashion 
at  the  great  houses  and  trees  of  Euston 
Square,  the  mighty  and  roaring  stream 
of  omnibuses,  the  droves  of  strangers, 
mostly  clad  in  black,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  church,  and  the  pale  blue  smoke 
that  seemed  to  mix  with  the  sunshine 
and  make  it  cold  and  distant. 

They  were  in  no  hurry,  these  two,  on 
that  still  morning,  and  so,  to  impress 
Sheila  all  at  once  with  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  London,  he 
made  the  cabman  cut  down  by  Park 
Crescent  and  Portland  Place  to  Regent 
Circus.  Then  they  went  along  Oxford 
street ;  and  there  were  crowded  omni- 
buses taking  young  men  into  the  city, 
while  all  the  pavements  were  busy  with 
hurrying  passers-by.  What  multitudes 
of  unknown  faces,  unknown  to  her  and 
unknown  to  each  other !  These  people 
did  not  speak :  they  only  hurried  on, 
each  intent  upon  his  own  affairs,  caring 
nothing,  apparently,  for  the  din  around 
them,  and  looking  so  strange  and  sad 
in  their  black  clothes  in  the  pale  and 
misty  sunlight. 

"You  are  in  a  trance,  Sheila,"  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer.     Surely  she  had 

wandered  into  some  magical  city,   for 

now  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  way 

suddenly  ceased,  and  she  saw  before 
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her  a  great  and  undulating  extent  of 
green,  with  a  border  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  with  groups  of  trees  that  met  the 
sky  all  along  the  southern  horizon.  Did 
the  green  and  beautiful  country  she  had 
seen  shoot  in  thus  into  the  heart  of  the 
town,  or  was  there  another  city  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  ?  The 
place  was  almost  as  deserted  as  those 
still  valleys  she  had  passed  by  in  the 
morning.  Here,  in  the  street,  there  was 
the  roar  of  a  passing  crowd,  but  there 
was  a  long  and  almost  deserted  stretch 
of  park,  with  winding  roads  and  um- 
brageous trees,  on  which  the  wan  sun- 
light fell  from  between  loose  masses  of 
half-golden  cloud. 

Then  they  passed  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  there  were  more  people  walk- 
ing down  the  broad  highways  between 
the  elms. 

"You  are  getting  nearly  home  now, 
Sheila,"  he  said.  "  And  you  will  be  able 
to  come  and  walk  in  these  avenues  when- 
ever you  please." 

Was  this,  then,  her  home  ? — this  sec- 
tion of  a  barrack-row  of  dwellings,  all 
alike  in  steps,  pillars,  doors  and  win- 
dows ?  When  she  got  inside  the  serv- 
ant who  had  opened  the  door  bobbed  a 
curtsey  to  her :  should  she  shake  hands 
with  her  and  say,  "And  are  you  ferry 
well?"  But  at  this  moment  Lavender 
came  running  up  the  steps,  playfully 
hurried  her  into  the  house  and  up  the 
stairs,  and  led  her  into  her  own  drawing- 
room.  "Well,  darling,  what  do  you  think 
of  your  home,  now  that  you  see  it  ?" 

Sheila  looked  round  timidly.  It  was 
not  a  big  room,  but  it  was  a  palace  in 
height  and  grandeur  and  color  com- 
pared with  that  little  museum  in  Borva 
in  which  Sheila's  piano  stood.  It  was 
all  so  strange  and  beautiful — the  split 
pomegranates  and  quaint  leaves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  underneath 
a  dull  slate  color  where  the  pictures 
hung ;  the  curious  painting  on  the  frames 
of  the  mirrors ;  the  brilliant  curtains, 
with  their  stiff  and  formal  patterns.  It 
was  not  very  much  like  a  home  as  yet ; 
it  was  more  like  a  picture  that  had  been 
carefully  planned  and  executed  ;  but  she 
knew  how  he  had  thought  of  pleasing 
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her  in  choosing  these  things,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word  she  took  his  hand  and 
kissed  it.  And  then  she  went  to  one  of 
the  three  tall  French  windows  and  look- 
ed out  on  the  square.  There,  between 
the  trees,  was  a  space  of  beautiful  soft 
green,  and  some  children  dressed  in 
bright  dresses,  and  attended  by  a  gov- 
erness in  sober  black,  had  just  begun  to 
play  croquet.  An  elderly  lady  with  a 
small  white  dog  was  walking  along  one 
of  the  graveled  paths.  An  old  man 
was  pruning  some  bushes. 

"It  is  very  still  and  quiet  here,"  said 
Sheila.  "  I  was  afraid  we  should  have 
to  live  in  that  terrible  noise  always." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  find  it  dull,  my 
darling,"  he  said. 

"Dull,  when  you  are  here  ?" 

"But  I  cannot  always  be  here,  you 
know  ?" 

She  looked  up. 

"You  see,  a  man  is  so  much  in  the 
way  if  he  is  dawdling  about  a  house  all 
day  long.  You  would  begin  to  regard  me 
as  a  nuisance,  Sheila,  and  would  be  for 
sending  me  out  to  play  croquet  with 
those  young  Carruthers,  merely  that  you 
might  get  the  rooms  dusted.  Besides, 
you  know  I  couldn't  work  here  :  I  must 
have  a  studio  of  some  sort — in  the  neigh- 
borhood, of  course.  And  then  you  will 
give  me  your  orders  in  the  morning  as 
to  when  I  am  to  come  round  for  luncheon 
or  dinner." 

"And  you  will  be  alone  all  day  at 
your  work?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  come  and  sit  with  you, 
my  poor  boy,"  she  said. 

"  Much  work  I  should  do  in  that  case  !" 
he  said.  "  But  we'll  see.  In  the  mean 
time  go  up  stairs  and  get  your  things  off: 
that  young  person  below  has  breakfast 
ready,  I  dare  say." 

"But  you  have  not  shown  me  yet 
where  Mr.  Ingram  lives,"  said  Sheila 
before  she  went  to  the  door. 

"Oh,  that  is  miles  away.  You  have 
only  seen  a  little  bit  of  London  yet.  In- 
gram lives  about  as  far  away  from  here 
as  the  distance  you  have  just  come,  but 
in  another  direction." 

"  It  is  like  a  world  made  of  houses," 


said  Sheila,  "and  all  filled  with  stran- 
gers. But  you  will  take  me  to  see  Mr. 
Ingram  ?" 

"  By  and  by,  yes.  But  he  is  sure  to 
drop  in  on  you  as  soon  as  he  fancies  you 
are  settled  in  your  new  home." 

And  here,  at  last,  was  Mr.  Ingram 
come  ;  and  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice 
seemed  to  carry  her  back  to  Borva,  so 
that  in  talking  to  him  and  waiting  on 
him  as  of  old  she  would  scarcely  have 
been  surprised  if  her  father  had  walked 
in  to  say  that  a  coaster  was  making  for 
the  harbor,  or  that  Duncan  was  going 
over  to  Stornoway,  and  Sheila  would 
have  to  give  him  commissions.  Her 
husband  did  not  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  Bor- 
va that  Mr.  Ingram  did.  Lavender  had 
made  a  pretence  of  assisting  Sheila  in 
her  work  among  the  poor  people,  but 
the  effort  was  a  hopeless  failure.  He 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
family  that  wanted  a  new  boat,  and  was 
visibly  impatient  when  Sheila  would  sit 
down  to  write  out  for  some  aged  crone 
a  letter  to  her  grandson  in  Canada. 
Now,  Ingram,  for  the  mere  sake  of  oc- 
cupation, had  qualified  himself  during 
his  various  visits  to  Lewis,  so  that  he 
might  have  become  the  home  minister 
of  the  King  of  Borva ;  and  Sheila  was 
glad  to  have  one  attentive  listener  as 
she  described  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  had  happened  in  the  island  since 
the  previous  summer. 

But  Ingram  had  got  a  full  and  com- 
plete holiday  on  which  to  come  up  and 
see  Sheila ;  and  he  had  brought  with 
him  the  wild  and  startling  proposal  that 
in  order  that  she  should  take  her  first 
plunge  into  the  pleasures  of  civilized 
life,  her  husband  and  herself  should 
drive  down  to  Richmond  and  dine  at 
the  Star  and  Garter. 

"What  is  that?"  said  Sheila. 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  her  husband 
seriously,  "  your  ignorance  is  something 
fearful  to  contemplate.  It  is  quite  be- 
wildering. How  can  a  person  who  docs 
not  know  what  the  Star  and  Garter  is  be 
told  what  the  Star  and  Garter  is  ?" 

"  But  I  am  willing  to  go  and  see,"  said 
Sheila. 
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"Then  I  must  look  after  getting  a 
brougham,"  said  Lavender,  rising. 

"A  brougham  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?" 
exclaimed  Ingram.  "Nonsense!  Get 
an  open  trap  of  some  sort ;  and  Sheila, 
just  to  please  me,  will  put  on  that  very 
blue  dress  she  used  to  wear  in  Borva, 
and  the  hat  and  the  white  feather,  if  she 
has  got  them." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  put  on 
a  sealskin  cap  and  a  red  handkerchief 
instead  of  a  collar,"  observed  Lavender 
calmly. 

.  "You  may  do  as  you  please.  Sheila 
and  I  are  going  to  dine  at  the  Star  and 
Garter." 

"  May  I  put  on  that  blue  dress  ?"  said 
the  girl,  going  up  to  her  husband. 

"Yes,  of  course,  if  you  like,"  said 
Lavender  meekly,  going  off  to  order  the 
carriage,  and  wondering  by  what  route 
he  could  drive  those  two  maniacs  down 
to  Richmond  so  that  none  of  his  friends 
should  see  them. 

When  he  came  back  again,  bringing 
with  him  a  landau  which  could  be  shut 
up  for  the  homeward  journey  at  night, 
he  had  to  confess  that  no  costume  seem- 
ed to  suit  Sheila  so  well  as  the  rough 
sailor-dress ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with 
her  appearance  that  he  consented  at  once 
to  let  Bras  go  with  them  in  the  carriage, 
on  condition  that  Sheila  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  him.  Indeed,  after  the  first 
shiver  of  driving  away  from  the  square 
was  over,  he  forgot  that  there  was  much 
unusual  about  the  look  of  this  odd  pleas- 
ure-party. If  you  had  told  him  eighteen 
months  before  that  on  a  bright  day  in 
May,  just  as  people  were  going  home 
from  the  Park  for  luncheon,  he  would 
go  for  a  drive  in  a  hired  trap  with  one 
horse,  his  companions  being  a  man  with 
a  brown  wide-awake,  a  girl  dressed  as 
though  she  were  the  owner  of  a  yacht, 
and  an  immense  deerhound,  and  that 
in  this  fashion  he  would  dare  to  drive 
up  to  the  Star  and  Garter  and  order  din- 
ner, he  would  have  bet  five  hundred  to 
one  that  such  a  thing  would  never  occur 
so  long  as  he  preserved  his  senses.  But 
somehow  he  did  not  mind  much.  He 
was  very  much  at  home  with  those  two 
people  beside  him ;  the  day  was  bright 


and  fresh  ;  the  horse  went  a  good  pace ; 
and  once  they  were  over  Hammersmith 
Bridge  and  out  among  fields  and  trees, 
the  country  looked  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  it  was  mirrored  in 
Sheila's  eyes. 

"I  can't  quite  make  you  out  in  that 
dress,  Sheila,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  real  and  business-like  or  a 
theatrical  costume.  I  have  seen  girls  on 
Ryde  Pier  with  something  of  the  same 
sort  on,  only  a  good  deal  more  pro- 
nounced, you  know,  and  they  looked 
like  sham  yachtsmen ;  and  I  have  seen 
stewardesses  wearing  that  color  and 
texture  of  cloth — " 

"  But  why  not  leave  it  as  it  is,"  said 
Ingram — "a  solitary  costume  produced 
by  certain  conditions  of  climate  and 
duties,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a 
natural  taste  for  harmonious  coloring 
and  simple  form  ?  That  dress,  I  will 
maintain,  sprang  as  naturally  from  the 
salt  sea  as  Aphrodite  did ;  and  the  man 
who  suspects  artifice  in  it  or  invention 
has  had  his  mind  perverted  by  the  skep- 
ticism of  modern  society." 

"  Is  my  dress  so  very  wonderful  ?"  said 
Sheila  with  a  grave  complaisance.  "  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Lewis  has  produced 
such  a  fine  thing,  and  perhaps  you  would 
like  me  to  tell  you  its  history.  It  was 
my  papa  bought  a  piece  of  blue  serge 
in  Stornoway  :  it  cost  three  shillings  six- 
pence a  yard,  and  a  dressmaker  in  Stor- 
noway cut  it  for  me,  and  I  made  it  my- 
self. That  is  all  the  history  of  the  won- 
derful dress." 

Suddenly  Sheila  seized  her  husband's 
arm.  They  had  got  down  to  the  river 
by  Mortlake ;  and  there,  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  stream,  a  long  and  slender 
boat  was  shooting  by,  pulled  by  four 
oarsmen  clad  in  white  flannel. 

"  How  can  they  go  out  in  such  a  boat  ?" 
said  Sheila,  with  a  great  alarm  visible  in 
her  eyes.  "  It  is  scarcely  a  boat  at  all ; 
and  if  they  touch  a  rock  or  if  the  wind 
catches  them — " 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Sheila,"  said 
her  husband.  "They  are  quite  safe. 
There  are  no  rocks  in  our  rivers,  and 
the  wind  does  not  give  us  squalls  here 
like  those  on  Loch  Roag.  You  will  see 
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hundreds  of  those  boats  by  and  by, 
and  perhaps  you  yourself  will  go  out  in 
one." 

."Oh,  never,  never!"  she  said,  almost 
with  a  shudder. 

"Why,  if  the  people  here  heard  you 
they  would  not  know  how  brave  a  sailor 
you  are.  You  are  not  afraid  to  go  out 
at  night  by  yourself  on  the  sea,  and  you 
wpn't  go  on  a  smooth  inland  river — " 
.  "  But  those  boats :  if  you  touch  them 
they  must  go  over." 

She  seemed  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  river.  She  could  not  be  persuaded 
of  the  safety  of  the  slender  craft  of  the 
Thames ;  and  indeed  for  some  time  after 
seemed  so  strangely  depressed  that  Lav- 
ender begged  and  prayed  of  her  to  tell 
him  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  sim- 
ple enough.  She  had  heard  him  speak 
'of  his  boating  adventures.  Was  it  in 
such  boats  as  that  she  had  just  seen  ? 
and  might  he  not  be  some  day  going 
out  in  one  of  them,  and  an  accident — 
the  breaking  of  an  oar,  a  gust  of  wind — 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  re- 
assure her  by  a  solemn  promise  that  in 
no  circumstances  whatever  would  he, 
Lavender,  go  into  a  boat  without  her 
express  permission ;  whereupon  Sheila 
was  as  grateful  to  him  as  though  he  had 
dowered  her  with  a  kingdom. 

This  was  not  the  Richmond  Hill  of 
her  fancy — this  spacious  height,  with  its 
great  mansions,  its  magnificent  elms, 
and  its  view  of  all  the  westward  and 
wooded  country,  with  the  blue  -  white 
streak  of  the  river  winding  through  the 
green  foliage.  Where  was  the  farm  ? 
The  famous  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill 
must  have  lived  on  a  farm,  but  here 
surely  were  the  houses  of  great  lords 
and  nobles,  which  had  apparently  been 
there  for  years  and  years.  And  was 
this  really  a  hotel  that  they  stopped  at 
—this  great  building  that  she  could  only 
compare  to  Stornoway  Castle  ? 

"Now,  Sheila,"  said  Lavender  after 
they  had  ordered  dinner  and  gone  out, 
"mind  you  keep  a  tight  hold  on  that 
leash,  for  Bras  will  see  strange  things  in 
the  Park." 

"It  is  I  who  will  see  strange  things," 
she  said ;  and  the  prophecy  was  amply 


fulfilled.  For  as  they  went  along  the 
broad  path,  and  came  better  into  view 
of  the  splendid  undulations  of  woodland 
and  pasture  and  fern,  when  on  the  one 
hand  they  saw  the  Thames,  «far  below 
them,  flowing  through  the  green  and 
spacious  valley,  and  on  the  other  hand 
caught  some  dusky  glimpse  of  the  far 
white  houses  of  London,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  got  into  a  new  world,  and 
that  this  world  was  far  more  beautiful  than 
the  great  city  she  had  left.  She  did  not 
care  so  much  for  the  famous  view  from 
the  hill.  She  had  cast  one  quick  look  to 
the  horizon,  with  one  throb  of  expecta- 
tion that  the  sea  might  be  there.  There 
was  no  sea  there — only  the  faint  blue  of 
long  lines  of  country  apparently  without 
limit.  Moreover,  over  the  western  land- 
scape a  faint  haze  prevailed,  that  in- 
creased in  the  distance  and  softened 
down  the  more  distant  woods  into  a 
sober  gray.  That  great  extent  of  wood- 
ed plain,  lying  sleepily  in  its  pale  mists, 
was  not  so  cheerful  as  the  scene  around 
her,  where  the  sunlight  was  sharp  and 
clear,  the  air  fresh,  the  trees  flooded  with 
a  pure  and  bright  color.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  world,  and 
she  was  full  of  curiosity  to  know  all 
about  it  and  its  strange  features.  What 
was  the  name  of  this  tree  ?  and  how  did 
it  differ  from  that?  Were  not  these 
rabbits  over  by  the  fence  ?  and  did  rab- 
bits live  in  the  midst  of  trees  and  bushes  ? 
What  sort  of  wood  was  the  fence  made 
of?  and  was  it  not  terribly  expensive  to 
have  such  a  protection  ?  Could  not  he 
tell  the  cost  of  a  wooden  fence  ?  Why 
did  they  not  use  wire  netting  ?  Was 
not  that  a  loch  away  down  there  ?  and 
what  was  its  name  ?  A  loch  without  a 
name  !  Did  the  salmon  come  up  to  it  ? 
and  did  any  sea-birds  ever  come  inland 
and  build  their  nests  on  its  margin  ? 

"Oh,  Bras,  you  must  come  and  look 
at  the  loch.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you 
will  see  a  loch." 

And  away  she  went  through  the  thick 
breckan,  holding  on  to  the  swaying  leash 
that  held  the  galloping  greyhound,  and 
running  swiftly  as  though  she  had  been 
making  down  for  the  shore  to  get  out  the 
Maighdean-mhara. 
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"Sheila,"  called  her  husband,  "don't 
be  foolish  !" 

"Sheila,"  called  Ingram,  "have  pity 
on  an  oid  man!" 

Suddenly  she  stopped.  A  brace  of 
partridges  had  sprung  up  at  some  little 
distance,  and  with  a  wild  whirr  of  their 
wings  were  now  directing  their  low  and 
rapid  flight  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
valley. 

"What  birds  are  those?"  she  said 
peremptorily. 

She  took  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  her 
companions  were  pretty  nearly  too  blown 
to  speak.  There  was  a  brisk  life  and 
color  in  her  face,  and  all  her  attention 
was  absorbed  in  watching  the  flight  of 
the  birds.  Lavender  fancied  he  saw  in 
the  fixed  and  keen  look  something  of 
old  Mackenzie's  gray  eye :  it  was  the 
first  trace  of  a  likeness  to  her  father  he 
had  seen. 

"You  bad  girl!"  he  said,  "they  are 
partridges." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  this  reproach,  for 
what  were  those  other  things  over  there 
underneath  the  trees  ?  Bras  had  pricked 
up  his  ears,  and  there  was  a  strange  ex- 
citement in  his  look  and  in  his  trembling 
frame. 

"  Deer !"  she  cried,  with  her  eyes  as 
fixed  as  were  those  of  the  dog  beside 
her. 

"  Well,"  said  her  husband  calmly, 
"what  although  they  are  deer?" 

"  But  Bras — "  she  said ;  and  with 
that  she  caught  the  leash  with  both  her 
hands. 

"Bras  won't  mind  them  if  you  keep 
him  quiet.  I  suppose  you  can  manage 
him  better  than  I  can.  I  wish  we  had 
brought  a  whip." 

"  I  would  rather  let  him  kill  every 
deer  in  the  Park  than  touch  him  with  a 
whip,"  said  Sheila  proudly. 

"  You  fearful  creature,  you  don't  know 
what  you  say.  That  is  high  treason. 
If  George  Ranger  heard  you,  he  would 
have  you  hanged  in  front  of  the  Star 
and  Garter." 

"Who  is  George  Ranger?"  said  Shei- 
la with  an  air,  as  if  she  had  said,  "  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Borva,  and  whoever  touches  me 


will  have  to  answer  to  my  papa,  who  is 
not  afraid  of  any  George  Ranger  ?" 

"  He  is  a  great  lord  who  hangs  all  per- 
sons who  disturb  the  deer  in  this  Park.' 

"But  why  do  they  not  go  away?"  said 
Sheila  impatiently.  "  I  have  never  seen 
any  deer  so  stupid.  It  is  their  own  fault 
if  they  are  disturbed :  why  do  they  re- 
main so  near  to  people  and  to  houses  ?" 

"My  dear  child,  if  Bras  wasn't  here 
you  would  probably  find  some  of  those 
deer  coming  up  to  see  if  you  had  any 
bits  of  sugar  or  pieces  of  bread  about 
your  pockets." 

"  Then  they  are  like  sheep — they  are 
not  like  deer,"  she  said  with  some  con- 
tempt. "  If  I  could  only  tell  Bras  that 
it  is  sheep  he  will  be  looking  at,  he  would 
not  look  any  more.  And  so  small  they 
are  !  They  are  as  small  as  the  roe,  but 
they  have  horns  as  big  as  many  of  the 
red-deer.  Do  people  eat  them  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"And  what  will  they  cost  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Are  they  as  good  as  the  roe  or  the 
big  deer  ?" 

"I  don't  know  that,  either.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  ate  fallow-deer.  But  you 
know  they  are  not  kept  here  for  that 
purpose.  A  great  many  gentlemen  in 
this  country  keep  a  lot  of  them  in  their 
parks  merely  to  look  pretty.  They  cost 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  produce." 

"  They  must  eat  up  a  great  deal  of  fine 
grass,"  said  Sheila  almost  sorrowfully. 
"  It  is  a  beautiful  ground  for  sheep — no 
rushes,  no  peat-moss,  only  fine,  good 
grass  and  dry  land.  I  should  like  my 
papa  to  see  all  this  beautiful  ground." 

"I  fancy  he  has  seen  it." 

"Was  my  papa  here  ?" 

"  I  think  he  said  so." 

'*  And  did  he  see  those  deer  ?" 

"  Doubtless." 

"  He  never  told  me  of  them." 

By  this  time  they  had  pretty  nearly 
got  down  to  the  little  lake,  and  Bras  had 
been  alternately  coaxed  and  threatened 
into  a  quiescent  mood.  Sheila  evident- 
ly expected  to  hear  a  flapping  of  sea- 
fowls'  wings  when  they  got  near  the 
margin,  and  looked  all  around  for  the 
first  sudden  dart  from  the  banks.  But 
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a  dead  silence  prevailed,  and  as  there 
were  neither  fish  nor  birds  to  watch,  she 
went  along  to  a  wooden  bench  and  sat 
down  there,  one  of  her  companions  on 
each  hand.  It  was  a  pretty  scene  that 
lay  before  her — the  small  stretch  of  wa- 
ter ruffled  with  the  wind,  but  showing  a 
dash  of  blue  sky  here  and  there,  the 
trees  in  the  enclosure  beyond  clad  in 
their  summer  foliage,  the  smooth  green 
sward  shining  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 
Here,  at  least,  was  absolute  quiet  after 
the  roar  of  London ;  and  it  was  some- 
what wistfully  that  she  asked  her  hus- 
band how  far  this  place  was  from  her 
home,  and  whether,  when  he  was  at 
work,  she  could  not  come  down  here  by 
herself. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  never  dreaming 
that  she  would  think  of  doing  such  a 
thing. 

By  and  by  they  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  while  they  sat  at  dinner  a. great  fire 
of  sunset  spread  over  the  west,  and  the 
far  woods  became  of  a  rich  purple, 
streaked  here  and  there  with  lines  of 
pale  white  mist.  The  river  caught  the 
glow  of  the  crimson  clouds  above,  and 
shone  duskily  red  amid  the  dark  green 
of  the  trees.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew 
the  color  of  the  sun  as  it  sank  to  the 
horizon,  until  it  disappeared  behind  one 
low  bar  of  purple  cloud,  and  then  the 
wild  glow  in  the  west  slowly  faded  away, 
the  river  became  pallid  and  indistinct, 
the  white  mists  over  the  distant  woods 
seemed  to  grow  denser,  and  then,  as 
here  and  there  a  lamp  was  lit  far  down 
in  the  valley,  one  or  two  pale  stars  ap- 
peared in  the  sky  overhead,  and  the 
night  came  on  apace. 

"It  is  so  strange,"  Sheila  said,  "to 
find  the  darkness  coming  on  and  not  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  waves.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  a  fine  night  at  Borva  ?" 

Her  husband  went  over  to  her  and  led 
her  back  to  the  table,  where  the  candles, 
shining  over  the  white  cloth  and  the 
colored  glasses,  offered  a  more  cheerful 
picture  than  the  deepening  landscape 
outside.  They  were  in  a  private  room, 
so  that,  when  dinner  was  over,  Sheila 
was  allowed  to  amuse  herself  with  the 
fruit,  while  her  two  companions  lit  their 


cigars.  Where  was  the  quaint  old  piano 
now,  and  the  glass  of  hot  whisky  and 
water,  and  the  "Lament  of  Monaltrie" 
or  "  Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  plays  "  ? 
It  seemed,  but  for  the  greatness  of  the 
room,  to  be  a  repetition  of  one  of  those 
evenings  at  Borva  that  now  belonged 
to  a  far-off  past.  Here  was  Sheila,  not 
minding  the  smoke,  listening  to  Ingram 
as  of  old,  and  sometimes  saying  some- 
thing in  that  sweetly  inflected  speech 
of  hers ;  here  was  Ingram,  talking,  as  it 
were,  out  of  a  brown  study,  and  morose- 
ly objecting  to  pretty  nearly  everything 
Lavender  said,  but  always  ready  to 
prove  Sheila  right ;  and  Lavender  him- 
self, as  unlike  a  married  man  as  ever, 
talking  impatiently,  impetuously  and 
wildly,  except  at  such  times  as  he  said 
something  to  his  young  wife,  and  then 
some  brief  smile  and  look  or  some  pat 
on  the  hand  said  more  than  words.  But 
where,  Sheila  may  have  thought,  was 
the  one  wanting  to  complete  the  group  ? 
Has  he  gone  down  to  Borvabost  to  see 
about  the  cargoes  of  fish  to  be  sent  off 
in  the  morning  ?  Perhaps  he  is  talking 
to  Duncan  outside  about  the  cleaning  of 
the  guns  or  making  up  cartridges  in  the 
kitchen.  When  Sheila's  attention  wan- 
dered away  from  the  talk  of  her  com- 
panions she  could  not  help  listening  for 
the  sound  of  the  waves ;  and  as  there 
was  no  such  message  coming  to  her  from 
the  great  wooded  plain  without,  her  fancy 
took  her  away  across  that  mighty  coun- 
try she  had  traveled  through,  and  car- 
ried her  up  to  the  island  of  Loch  Roag, 
until  she  almost  fancied  she  could  smell 
the  peat-smoke  in  the  night-air,  and 
listen  to  the  sea,  and  hear  her  father 
pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel  outside 
the  house,  perhaps  thinking  of  her  as 
she  was  thinking  of  him. 

This  little  excursion  to  Richmond  was 
long  remembered  by  those  three.  It 
was  the  last  of  their  meetings  before 
Sheila  was  ushered  into  the  big  world 
to  busy  herself  with  new  occupations  and 
cares.  It  was  a  pleasant  little  journey 
throughout,  for  as  they  got  into  the 
landau  to  drive  back  to  town  the  moon 
was  shining  high  up  in  the  southern 
heavens,  and  the  air  was  mild  and  fresh, 
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so  that  they  had  the  carriage  opened, 
and  Sheila,  well  wrapped  up,  lay  and 
looked  around  her  with  a  strange  won- 
der and  joy  as  they  drove  underneath 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  out  again 
into  the  clear  sheen  of  the  night.  They 
saw  the  river,  too,  flowing  smoothly  and 
palely  down  between  its  dark  banks ; 
and  somehow  here  the  silence  checked 
them,  and  they  hummed  no  more  those 
duets  they  used  to  sing  up  at  Borva. 
Of  what  were  they  thinking,  then, 
as  they  drove  through  the  clear  night 
along  the  lonely  road  ?  Lavender,  at 
least,  was  rejoicing  at  his  great  good 
fortune  that  he  had  secured  for  ever  to 
himself  the  true-hearted  girl  who  now 
sat  opposite  him,  with  the  moonlight 
touching  her  face  and  hair ;  and  he  was 
laughing  to  himself  at  the  notion  that  he 
did  not  properly  appreciate  her  or  un- 
derstand her  or  perceive  her  real  cha- 
racter. If  not  he,  who  then  ?  Had  he 
not  watched  every  turn  of  her  disposi- 
tion, every  expression  of  her  wishes, 
every  grace  of  her  manner  and  look  of 
her  eyes  ?  and  was  he  not  overjoyed  to 
find  that  the  more  he  knew  of  her  the 
more  he  loved  her  ?  Marriage  had  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the' mys- 
tery and  wonder  he  had  woven  about 
her.  He  was  more  her  lover  now  than 
he  had  been  before  his  marriage.  Who 
could  see  in  her  eyes  what  he  saw  ?  El- 
derly folks  can  look  at  a  girl's  eyes,  and 
see  that  they  are  brown  or  blue  or  green, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  the  lover  looks 
at  them  and  sees  in  them  the  magic 
mirror  of  a  hundred  possible  worlds. 
How  can  he  fathom  the  sea  of  dreams 
that  lies  there,  or  tell  what  strange  fan- 
cies and  reminiscences  may  be  involved 
in  an  absent  look  ?  Is  she  thinking  of 
starlit  nights  on  some  distant  lake,  or  of 
the  old  bygone  days  on  the  hills  ?  All 
her  former  life  is  told  there,  and  yet  but 
half  told,  and  he  longs  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  beautiful  past  that  she 
has  seen.  Here  is  a  constant  mystery  to 
him,  and  there  is  a  singular  and  wistful 
attraction  for  him  in  those  still  deeps 
where  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of  an  in- 
nocent soul  lie  but  half  revealed.  He 
does  not  see  those  things  in  the  eyes  of 


women  he  is  not  in  love  with  ;  but  when 
in  after  years  he  is  carelessly  regarding 
this  or  the  other  woman,  some  chance 
look,  some  brief  and  sudden  turn  of  ex- 
pression, will  recall  to  him,  as  with  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  all  the  old  wonder- 
time,  and  his  heart  will  go  nigh  to  break- 
ing to  think  that  he  has  grown  old, 
that  he  has  forgotten  so  much,  and  that 
the  fair,  wild  days  of  romance  and  long- 
ing are  passed  away  for  ever. 

"Ingram  thinks  I  don't  understand 
you  yet,  Sheila,"  he  said  to  her  after 
they  had  got  home  and  their  friend  had 
gone. 

Sheila  only  laughed,  and  said,  "  I 
don't  understand  myself  sometimes." 

"Eh?  What?"  he  cried.  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  have  married  a  conun- 
drum ?  If  I  have,  I  don't  mean  to  give 
you  up,  any  way ;  so  you  may  go  and 
get  me  a  biscuit  and  a  drop  of  the  whisky 
we  brought  from  the  North  with  us." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   FIRST   PLUNGE. 

FRANK  LAVENDER  was  a  good  deal 
more  concerned  than  he  chose  to  show 
about  the  effect  that  Sheila  was  likely  to 
produce  on  his  aunt ;  and  when  at  length 
the  day  arrived  on  which  the  young  folks 
were  to  go  down  to  Kensington  Gore,  he 
had  inwardly  to  confess  that  Sheila  seem- 
ed a  great  deal  less  perturbed  than  him- 
self. Her  perfect  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session surprised  him.  The  manner  in 
which  she  had  dressed  herself,  with  cer- 
tain modifications  which  he  could  not 
help  approving,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  seemed  to  him  a  miracle  of 
dexterity ;  and  how  had  she  acquired 
the  art  of  looking  at  ease  in  this  attire, 
which  was  much  more  cumbrous  than 
that  she  had  usually  worn  in  Borva  ? 

If  Lavender  had  but  known  the  truth, 
he  would  have  begun  to  believe  some- 
thing of  what  Ingram  had  vaguely  hint- 
ed. This  poor  girl  was  looking  toward 
her  visit  to  Kensington  Gore  as  the  most 
painful  trial  of  her  life.  While  she  was 
outwardly  calm  and  firm,  and  even 
cheerful,  her  heart  sank  within  her  as 
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she  thought  of  the  dreaded  interview. 
Those  garments  which  she  wore  with 
such  an  appearance  of  ease  and  com- 
fort had  been  the  result  of  many  an 
hour  of  anxiety,  for  how  was  she  to  tell, 
from  her  husband's  raillery,  what  colors 
the  terrible  old  lady  in  Kensington  would 
probably  like  ?  He  did  not  know  that 
every  word  he  said  in  joke  about  his 
aunt's  temper,  her  peevish  ways,  the 
awful  consequences  of  offending  her, 
and  so  forth,  were  like  so  many  needles 
stuck  into  the  girl's  heart,  until  she  was 
ready  to  cry  out  to  be  released  from  this 
fearful  ordeal.  Moreover,  as  the  day 
came  near  what  he  could  not  see  in  her 
she  saw  in  him.  Was  she  likely  to  be 
reassured  when  she  perceived  that  her 
husband,  in  spite  of  all  his  fun,  was 
really  anxious,  and  when  she  knew  that 
some  blunder  on  her  part  might  ruin 
him  ?  In  fact,  if  he  had  suspected  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  really  trembling  to 
think  of  what  might  happen,  he  might 
have  made  some  effort  to  give  her  cour- 
age. But  apparently  Sheila  was  as  cool 
and  collected  as  if  she  had  been  going 
to  see  John  the  Piper.  He  believed  she 
could  have  gone  to  be  presented  to  the 
queen  without  a  single  tremor  of  the 
heart. 

Still,  he  was  a  man,  and  therefore 
bound  to  assume  an  air  of  patronage. 
"She  won't  eat  you,  really,"  he  said  to 
Sheila  as  they  were  driving  in  a  han- 
som down  Kensington  Palace  Gardens. 
"  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  believe  in 
her  theories  of  food.  She  won't  make 
you  a  martyr  to  them.  She  measures 
every  half  ounce  of  what  she  eats,  but 
she  won't  starve  you ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
think,  Sheila,  that  you  have  brought  a 
remarkably  good  and  sensible  appetite 
with  you  from  the  Lewis.  Oh,  by  the 
way,  take  care  you  say  nothing  against 
Marcus  Aurelius." 

"I  don't  know  who  he  was,  dear," 
observed  Sheila  meekly. 

"  He  was  a  Roman  emperor  and  a 
philosopher.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
he  was  an  emperor  that  he  found  it  easy 
to  be  a  philosopher.  However,  my  aunt 
is  nuts  on  Marcus  Aurelius :  I  beg  your 
pardon,  you  don't  know  the  phrase. 


My  aunt  makes  Marcus  Aurelius  her 
Bible,  and  she  is  sure  to  read  you  bits 
from  him,  which  you  must  believe,  you 
know." 

"I  will  try,"  said  Sheila  doubtfully, 
"but  if— " 

"  Oh,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 
I  don't  think  anybody  knows  what  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  means,  so  you  may  as  well 
believe  it.  Ingram  swears  by  him,  but 
he  is  always  full  of  odd  crotchets." 

"  Does  Mr.  Ingram  believe  in  Marcus 
Aurelius?"  said  Sheila  with  some  acces- 
sion of  interest. 

"Why,  he  gave  my  aunt  the  book 
years  ago — confound  him  ! — and  ever 
since  she  has  been  a  nuisance  to  her 
friends.  For  my  own  part,  you  know,  I 
don't  believe  that  Marcus  Aurelius  was 
quite  such  an  ass  as  Plato.  He  talks 
the  same  sort  of  perpetual  common- 
places, but  it  isn't  about  the  True  and 
the  Good  and  the  Beautiful.  Would  you 
like  me  to  repeat  to  you  one  of  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato — about  the  immortality 
of  Mr.  Cole  and  the  moral  effect  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ?" 

"No,  dear,  I  shouldn't,"  said  Sheila. 

"You  deprive  yourself  of  a  treat,  but 
never  mind.  Here  we  are  at  my  aunt's 
house." 

Sheila  timidly  glanced  at  the  place 
while  her  husband  paid  the  cabman.  It 
was  a  tall,  narrow,  dingy-looking  house 
of  dark  brick,  with  some  black-green 
ivy  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  with 
crimson  curtains  formally  arranged  in 
every  one  of  the  windows.  If  Mrs.  Lav- 
ender was  a  rich  old  lady,  why  did  she 
live  in  such  a  gloomy  building  ?  Sheila 
had  seen  beautiful  white  houses  in  all 
parts  of  London :  her  own  house,  for 
example,  was  ever  so  much  more  cheer- 
ful than  this  one  ;  and  yet  she  had  heard 
with  awe  of  the  value  of  this  depressing 
little  mansion  in  Kensington  Gore, 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  man,  who 
showed  them  up  stairs  and  announced 
their  names.  Sheila's  heart  beat  quick- 
ly. She  entered  the  drawing-room  with 
a  sort  of  mist  before  her  eyes,  and  found 
herself  going  forward  to  a  lady  who  sat 
at  the  farther  end.  She  had  a  strangely 
vivid  impression,  amid  all  her  alarm, 
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that  this  old  lady  looked  like  the  wither- 
ed kernel  of  a  nut.  Or  was  she  not  like 
a  cockatoo  ?  It  was  through  no  antici- 
pation of  dislike  to  Mrs.  Lavender  that 
the  imagination  of  the  girl  got  hold  of 
that  notion.  But  the  little  old  lady  held 
her  head  like  a  cockatoo.  She  had  the 
hard,  staring,  observant  and  unimpres- 
sionable eyes  of  a  cockatoo.  What  was 
there,  moreover,  about  the  decorations 
of  her  head  that  reminded  one  of  a 
cockatoo  when  it  puts  up  its  crest  and 
causes  its  feathers  to  look  like  sticks  of 
celery  ? 

"Aunt  Caroline,  this  is  my  wife." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  dear,"  said 
the  old  lady,  giving  her  hand,  but  not 
rising.  "Sit  down.  When  you  are  a 
little  nervous  you  ought  to  sit  down. 
Frank,  give  me  that  ammonia  from  the 
mantelpiece." 

It  was  a  small  glass  phial,  and  labeled 
"Poison."  She  smelt  the  stopper,  and 
then  handed  it  to  Sheila,  telling  her  to 
do  the  same. 

"  Why  did  your  maid  do  your  hair  in 
such  a  way?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"I  haven't  got  a  maid,"  said  Sheila, 
"and  I  always  do  my  hair  so." 

"Don't  be  offended.  I  like  it.  But 
you  must  not  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 
Your  hair  is  too  much  that  of  a  country 
beauty  going  to  a  ball.  Paterson  will 
show  you  how  to  do  your  hair." 

"Oh,  I  say,  aunt,"  cried  Lavender 
with  a  fine  show  of  carelessness,  "you 
mustn't  go  and  spoil  her  hair.  I  think 
it  is  very  pretty  as  it  is,  and  that  woman 
of  yours  would  simply  go  and  make  a 
mop  of  it.  You'd  think  the  girls  now- 
a-days  dressed  their  hair  by  shoving 
their  head  into  a  furze  bush  and  giving 
it  a  couple  of  turns." 

She  paid  no  heed  to  him,  but  turned 
to  Sheila  and  said,  "You  are  an  only 
child  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  did  you  leave  your  father  ?" 

The  question  was  rather  a  cruel  one, 
and  it  stung  Sheila  into  answering 
bravely,  "  Because  my  husband  wished 
me." 

"Oh.  You  think  your  husband  is  to 
be  the  first  law  of  your  life  ?" 


"Yes,  I  do." 

"Even  when  he  is  only  silly  Frank 
Lavender?" 

Sheila  rose.  There  was  a  quivering 
of  her  lips,  but  no  weakness  in  the  proud, 
indignant  look  of  her  eyes :  "What  you 
may  say  of  me,  that  I  do  not  care.  But 
I  will  not  remain  to  hear  my  husband 
insulted." 

"Sheila,"  said  Lavender,  vexed  and 
anxious,  and  yet  pleased  at  the  same 
time  by  the  courage  of  the  girl — "  Sheila, 
it  is  only  a  joke.  You  must  not  mind : 
it  is  only  a  bit  of  fun." 

"  I  do  not  understand  such  jests,"  she 
said  calmly. 

"Sit  down,  like  a  good  girl,"  said  the 
old  lady  with  an  air  of  absolute  indiffer- 
ence. "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
Sit  down  and  be  quiet.  You  will  de- 
stroy your  nervous  system  if  you  give 
way  to  such  impulses.  I  think  you  are 
healthy.  I  like  the  look  of  you,  but  you 
will  never  reach  a  good  age,  as  I  hope 
to  do,  except  by  moderating  your  pas- 
sions. That  is  well :  now  take  the  am- 
monia again,  and  give  it  to  me.  You 
don't  wish  to  die  young,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying,"  said  Sheila. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  Frank." 

He  did  so,  and  a  tall,  spare,  grave- 
faced  woman  appeared. 

"  Paterson,  you  must  put  luncheon  on 
to  two-ten.  I  ordered  it  at  one-fifty,  did 
I  not?" 

"Yes,  m'm." 

"  See  that  it  is  served  at  two-ten,  and 
take  this  young  lady  and  get  her  hair 
properly  done.  You  understand  ?  My 
nephew  and  I  will  wait  luncheon  for 
her." 

"Yes,  m'm." 

Sheila  rose  with  a  great  swelling  in 
her  throat.  All  her  courage  had  ebbed 
away.  She  had  reflected  how  pained 
her  husband  would  be  if  she  did  not 
please  this  old  lady ;  and  she  was  now 
prepared  to  do  anything  she  was  told,  to 
receive  meekly  any  remarks  that  might 
be  made  to  her,  to  be  quite  obedient  and 
gentle  and  submissive.  But  what  was 
this  tall  and  terrible  woman  going  to  do 
to  her  ?  Did  she  really  mean  to  cut 
away  those  great  masses  of  hair  to  which 
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Mrs.  Lavender  had  objected  ?  Sheila 
would  have  let  her  hair  be  cut  willingly 
for  her  husband's  sake  ;  but  as  she  went 
to  the  door  some  wild  and  despairing 
notions  came  into  her  head  of  what  her 
husband  might  think  of  her  when  once 
she  was  shorn  of  this  beautiful  personal 
feature.  Would  he  look  at  her  with  sur- 
prise— perhaps  even  with  disappoint- 
ment? 

"  Mind  you  don't  keep  luncheon  late," 
he  said  to  her  as  she  passed  him. 

She  but  indistinctly  heard  him,  so 
great  was  the  trembling  within  her.  Her 
father  would  scarcely  know  his  altered 
Sheila  when  she  went  back  to  Borva ; 
and  what  would  Mairi  say — Mairi  who 
had  many  a  time  helped  her  to  arrange 
those  long  tresses,  and  who  was  as  proud 
of  them  as  if  they  were  her  own  ?  She 
followed  Mrs.  Lavender's  tall  maid  up 
stairs.  She  entered  a  small  dressing- 
room  and  glanced  nervously  round. 
Then  she  suddenly  turned,  looked  for  a 
moment  at  the  woman,  and  said,  with 
tears  rushing  up  into  her  eyes,  "Does 
Mrs.  Lavender  wish  me  to  cut  my  hair  ?" 

The  woman  regarded  her  with  aston- 
ishment :  "  Cut,  miss  ? — ma'am.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  No,  ma'am,  not  at  all. 
I  suppose  it  is  only  some  difference  in 
the  arrangement,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Laven- 
der is  very  particular  about  the  hair,  and 
she  has  asked  me  to  show  several  ladies 
how  to  dress  their  hair  in  the  way  she 
likes.  But  perhaps  you  would  prefer 
letting  it  remain  as  it  is,  ma'am  ?" 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all!"  said  Sheila.  "I 
should  like  to  have  it  just  as  Mrs.  Lav- 
ender wishes — in  every  way  just  as  she 
wishes.  Only,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cut  any  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  miss — ma'am  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  pity,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  cut 
your  hair." 

Sheila  was  pleased  to  hear  that.  Here 
was  a  woman  who  had  a  large  experi- 
ence in  such  matters  among  those  very 
ladies  of  her  husband's  social  circle 
whom  she  had  been  a  little  afraid  to 
meet.  Mrs.  Paterson  seemed  to  admire 
her  hair  as  much  as  the  simple  Mairi 
had  done ;  and  Sheila  soon  began  to 
have  less  fear  of  this  terrible  tiring-wo- 


man, who  forthwith  proceeded  with  her 
task. 

The  young  wife  went  down  stairs  with 
a  tower  upon  her  head.  She  was  very 
uncomfortable.  She  had  seen,  it  is  true, 
that  this  method  of  dressing  the  hair 
really  became  her — or  rather  would  be- 
come her  in  certain  circumstances.  It 
was  grand,  imposing,  statuesque,  but 
then  she  did  not  feel  statuesque  just  at 
this  moment.  She  could  have  dressed 
herself  to  suit  this  style  of  hair ;  she 
could  have  worn  it  with  confidence  if 
she  had  got  it  up  herself;  but  here  she 
was  the  victim  of  an  experiment.  She 
felt  like  a  school-girl  about  for  the  first 
time  to  appear  in  public  in  a  long  dress, 
and  she  was  terribly  afraid  her  husband 
would  laugh  at  her.  If  he  had  any  such 
inclination,  he  courteously  suppressed  it. 
He  said  the  massive  simplicity  of  this 
dressing  of  the  hair  suited  her  admira- 
bly. Mrs.  Lavender  said  that  Paterson 
was  an v invaluable  woman;  and  then 
they  went  down  to  the  dining-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  where  luncheon  had 
been  laid. 

The  man  who  had  opened  the  door 
waited  on  the  two  strangers :  the  inval- 
uable Paterson  acted  as  a  sort  of  hench- 
woman  to  her  mistress,  standing  by  her 
chair  and  supplying  her  wants.  She  also 
had  the  management  of  a  small  pair  of 
silver  scales,  in  which  pretty  nearly  ev- 
erything that  Mrs.  Lavender  took  in  the 
way  of  solid  food  was  carefully  and  ac- 
curately weighed.  The  conversation 
was  chiefly  alimentary,  and  Sheila  lis- 
tened with  a  growing  wonder  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  devices  by  which  the 
ladies  of  Mrs.  Lavender's  acquaintance 
were  wont  to  cheat  fatigue  or  win  an 
appetite  or  preserve  their  color.  When 
by  accident  the  girl  herself  was  appeal- 
ed to,  she  had  to  confess  to  an  astonish- 
ing ignorance  of  all  such  resources.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  relative  strengths 
and  effects  of  wines,  though  she  was 
frankly  ready  to  make  any  experiment 
her  husband  recommended.  She  knew 
what  camphor  was,  but  had  never  heard 
of  bismuth.  On  cross-examination  she 
had  to  admit  that  eau-de- cologne  did  not 
seem  to  her  likely  to  be  a  pleasant 
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liquor  before  going  to  a  ball.  Did  she 
not  know  the  effect  on  brown  hair  of 
washing  it  in  soda-water  every  night  ? 
She  was  equably  confessing  her  ignor- 
ance on  all  such  points,  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  sudden  question  from  Mrs. 
Lavender.  Did  she  know  what  she  was 
doing? 

She  looked  at  her  plate  :  there  was 
on  it  a  piece  of  cheese  to  which  she  had 
thoughtlessly  helped  herself.  Some- 
body had  called  it  Roquefort — that  was 
all  she  knew. 

"You  have  as  much  there,  child,  as 
would  kill  a  ploughman  ;  and  I  suppose 
you  would  not  have  had  the  sense  to 
leave  it." 

"  Is  it  poison  ?"  said  Sheila,  regard- 
ing her  plate  with  horror. 

"All  cheese  is.     Paterson,  my  scales." 

She  had  Sheila's  plate  brought  to  her, 
and  the  proper  modicum  of  cheese  cut, 
weighed  and  sent  back. 

"  Remember,  whatever  house  you  are 
at,  never  to  have  more  Roquefort  than 
that." 

"  It  would  be  simpler  to  do  without 
it,"  said  Sheila. 

"  It  would  be  simple  enough  to  do 
without  a  great  many  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Lavender  severely.  "  But  the  wisdom 
of  living  is  to  enjoy  as  many  different 
things  as  possible,  so  long  as  you  do  so 
in  moderation  and  preserve  your  health. 
You  are  young — you  don't  think  of  such 
things.  You  think,  because  you  have 
good  teeth  and  a  clear  complexion,  you 
can  eat  anything.  But  that  won't  last. 
A  time  will  come.  Do  you  not  know 
what  the  great  emperor  Marcus  An- 
toninus says  ? — '  In  a  little  while  thou 
wilt  be  nobody  and  nowhere,  like  Ha- 
drianus  and  Augustus.1  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sheila. 

She  had  not  enjoyed  her  luncheon 
much  —  she  would  rather  have  had  a 
ham  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  spring 
water  on  the  side  of  a  Highland  hill 
than  this  varied  and  fastidious  repast 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  physi- 
ology— but  it  was  too  bad  that,  having 
successfully  got  through  it,  she  should  be 
threatened  with  annihilation  immediate- 
ly afterward.  It  was  no  sort  of  consola- 


tion to  her  to  know  that  she  would  be  in 
the  same  plight  with  two  emperors. 

"Frank,  you  can  go  and  smoke  a 
cigar  in  the  conservatory  if  you  please. 
Your  wife  will  come  up  stairs  with  me 
and  have  a  talk." 

*  Sheila  would  much  rather  have  gone 
into  the  conservatory  also,  but  she  obe- 
diently followed  Mrs.  Lavender  up  stairs 
and  into  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
rather  a  melancholy  chamber,  the  cur- 
tains shutting  out  most  of  the  daylight, 
and  leaving  you  in  a  semi-darkness  that 
made  the  place  look  big  and  vague  and 
spectral.  The  little,  shriveled  woman, 
with  the  hard  and  staring  eyes  and 
silver-gray  hair,  bade  Sheila  sit  down 
beside  her.  She  herself  sat  by  a  small 
table,  on  which  there  were  a  tiny  pair 
of  scales,  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  a  fan, 
and  a  book  bound  in  an  old-fashioned 
binding  of  scarlet  morocco  and  gold. 
Sheila  wished  this  old  woman  would  not 
look  at  her  so.  She  wished  there  was  a 
window  open  or  a  glint  of  sunlight 
coming  in  somewhere.  But  she  was 
glad  that  her  husband  was  enjoying 
himself  in  the  conservatory ;  and  that 
for  two  reasons.  One  of  them  was,  that 
she  did  not  like  the  tone  of  his  talk  while 
he  and  his  aunt  had  been  conversing  to- 
gether about  cosmetics  and  such  matters. 
Not  only  did  he  betray  a  marvelous  ac  • 
quaintance  with  such  things,  but  he  seem- 
ed to  take  an  odd  sort  of  pleasure  in 
exhibiting  his  knowledge.  He  talked 
about  the  tricks  of  fashionable  women  in 
a  mocking  way  that  Sheila  did  not  quite 
like  ;  and  of  course  she  na-turally  threw 
the  blame  on  Mrs.  Lavender.  It  was 
only  when  this  old  lady  exerted  a  god- 
less influence  over  him  that  her  good 
boy  talked  in  such  a  fashion.  There 
was  nothing  of  that  about  nim  up  in 
Lewis,  nor  yet  at  home  in  a  certain  snug 
little  smoking-room  which  these  two  had 
come  to  consider  the  most  comfortable 
corner  in  the  house.  Sheila  began  to 
hate  women  who  used  lip-salve,  and 
silently  recorded  a  vow  that  never,  never, 
never  would  she  wear  anybody's  hair 
but  her  own. 

"  Do  you  suffer  from  headaches  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Lavender  abruptly. 
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"  Sometimes,"  said  Sheila. 

"  How  often  ?  What  is  an  average  ? 
Two  a  week  ?" 

"Oh,  sometimes  I  have  not  a  head- 
ache for  three  or  four  months  at  a  time." 

"No  toothache?" 

"No."  • 

"What  did  your  mother  die  of?" 

"  It  was  a  fever,"  said  Sheila  in  a  low 
voice,  "and  she  caught  it  while  she  was 
helping  a  family  that  was  very  bad  with 
the  fever." 

"Does  your  father  ever  suffer  from 
rheumatism  ?" 

"No,"  said  Sheila.  "My  papa  is  the 
strongest  man  in  the  Lewis — I  am  sure 
of  that." 

"But  the  strongest  of  us,  you  know," 
said  Mrs.  Lavender,  looking  hardly  at 
the  girl — "the  strongest  of  us  will  die 
and  go  into  the  general  order  of  the 
universe ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you 
that,  as  you  say,  you  are  not  afraid. 
Why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  Listen  to 
this  passage."  She  opened  the  red 
book,  and  guided  herself  to  a  certain 
page  by  one  of  a  series  of  colored  rib- 
bons :  '"  He  who  fears  death  either  fears 
the  loss  of  sensation  or  a  different  kind 
of  sensation.  But  if  thou  shalt  have 
no  sensation,  neither  wilt  thou  feel  any 
harm  ;  and  if  thou  shalt  acquire  another 
kind  of  sensation,  thou  wilt  be  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  living  being,  and  thou  wilt 
not  cease  to  live.'  Do  you  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  that?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sheila,  and  her  own  voice 
seemed  hollow  and  strange  to  her  in  this 
big  and  dimly-lit  chamber. 

Mrs.  Lavender  turned  over  a  few  more 
pages,  and  proceeded  to  read  again ; 
and  as  she  did  so,  in  a  slow,  unsympa- 
thetic, monotonous  voice,  a  spell  came 
over  the  girl,  the  weight  at  her  heart 
grew  more  and  more  intolerable,  and  the 
room  seemed  to  grow  darker :  " '  Short, 
then,  is  the  time  which  every  man  lives, 
and  small  the  nook  of  the  earth  where 
he  lives ;  and  short,  too,  the  longest  post- 
humous fame,  and  even  this  only  con- 
tinued by  a  succession  of  poor  human 
beings,  who  will  very  soon  die,  and  who 
know  not  even  themselves,  much  less 
him  who  died  long  ago.'  You  cannot 


do  better  than  ask  your  husband  to  buy 
you  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  give  if 
special  study.  It  will  comfort  you  in 
affliction,  and  reconcile  you  to  whatever 
may  happen  to  you.  Listen  :  '  Soon  will 
the  earth  cover  us  all ;  then  the  earth, 
too,  will  change,  and  the  things  also 
which  result  from  change  will  continue 
to  change  for  ever,  and  these  again  for 
ever.  For  if  a  man  reflects  on  the 
changes  and  transformations  which  fol- 
low one  another  like  wave  after  wave, 
and  their  rapidity,  he  will  despise  every- 
thing which  is  perishable.'  Do  you  un- 
derstand that  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sheila,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  being  suffocated. 
Would  not  the  gray  walls  burst  asunder 
and  show  her  one  glimpse  of  the  blue 
sky  before  she  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness? The  monotonous  tones  of  this 
old  woman's  voice  sounded  like  the 
repetition  of  a  psalm  over  a  coffin.  It 
was  as  if  she  was  already  shut  out  from 
life,  and  could  only  hear  in  a  vague 
way  the  dismal  words  being  chanted 
over  her  by  the  people  in  the  other 
world.  She  rose,  steadied  herself  for  a 
moment  by  placing  her  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  managed  to  say, 
"  Mrs.  Lavender,  forgive  me  for  one  mo- 
ment :  I  wish  to  speak  to  my  husband." 

She  went  to  the  door — Mrs.  Lavender 
being  too  surprised  to  follow  her — and 
made  her  way  down  stairs.  She  had 
seen  the  conservatory  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  passage.  She  reached  it,  and 
then  she  scarcely  knew  any  more,  ex- 
cept that  her  husband  caught  her  in  his 
arms  as  she  cried,  "  Oh,  Frank,  Frank, 
take  me  away  from  this  house !  I  am 
afraid :  it  terrifies  me !" 

"  Sheila,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? 
Here,  come  out  into  the  fresh  air.  By 
Jove,  how  pale  you  are !  Will  you  have 
some  water?" 

He  could  not  get  to  understand  thor- 
oughly what  had  occurred.  What  he 
clearly  did  learn  from  Sheila's  disjointed 
and  timid  explanations  was  that  there 
had  been  another  "scene,"  and  he  knew 
that  of  all  things  in  the  world  his  aunt 
hated  "  scenes"  the  worst.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  that  there  was  little  the  matter 
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with  Sheila  beyond  considerable  mental 
perturbation,  he  could  not  help  address- 
ing some  little  remonstrance  to  her,  and 
reminding  her  how  necessary  it  was  that 
she  should  not  offend  the  old  lady  up 
stairs. 

"  You  should  not  be  so  excitable,  Shei- 
la," he  said.  "You  take  such  exagge- 
rated notions  about  things.  I  am  sure 
my  aunt  meant  nothing  unkind.  And 
what  did  you  say  when  you  came  away  ?" 

"  I  said  I  wanted  to  see  you.  Are  you 
angry  with  me  ?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  But  then,  you 
see,  it  is  a  little  vexing  just  at  this  mo- 
ment. Well,  let  us  go  up  stairs  at  once, 
and  try  and  make  up  some  excuse,  like 
a  good  girl.  Say  you  felt  faint — any- 
thing." 

"And  you  will  come  with  me?" 

"Yes.  Now  do  try,  Sheila,  to  make 
friends  with  my  aunt.  She's  not  such 
a  bad  sort  of  creature  as  you  seem  to 
think.  She's  been  very  kind  to  me — 
she'll  be  very  kind  to  you  when  she 
knows  you  more." 

Fortunately,  no  excuse  was  neces- 
sary, for  Mrs.  Lavender,  in  Sheila's  ab- 
sence, had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  girl's  temporary  faintness  was  due  to 
that  piece  of  Roquefort. 

"You  see  you  must  be  careful,"  she 
said  when  they  entered  the  room.  "  You 
are  unaccustomed  to  a  great  many  things 
you  will  like  afterward." 

"And  the  room  is  a  little  close,"  said 
Lavender. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  his  aunt, 
sharply  :  "look  at  the  barometer." 

"  I  didn't  mean  for  you  and  me,  Aunt 
Caroline,"  he  said,  "but  for  her.  Sheila 
has  been  accustomed  to  live  almost 
wholly  in  the  open  air." 

"  The  open  air  in  moderation  is  an 
excellent  thing.  I  go  out  myself  every 
afternoon,  wet  or  dry.  And  I  was  going 
to  propose,  Frank,  that  you  should  leave 
her  here  with  me  for  the  afternoon,  and 
come  back  and  dine  with  us  at  seven. 
I  am  going  out  at  four- thirty,  and  she 
could  go  with  me." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,  Aunt  Caroline, 
but  we  have  promised  to  call  on  some 
people  close  by  here  at  four." 


Sheila  looked  up  frightened.  The 
statement  was  an  audacious  perversion 
of  the  truth.  But  then  Frank  Lavender 
knew  very  well  what  his  aunt  meant  by 
going  into  the  open  air  every  afternoon, 
wet  or  dry.  At  one  certain  hour  her 
brougham  was  brought  round  :  she  got 
into  it,  and  had  both  doors  and  windows 
hermetically  sealed,  and  then,  in  a  semi- 
somnolent  state,  she  was  driven  slowly 
and  monotonously  round  the  Park.  How 
would  Sheila  fare  if  she  were  shut  up  in 
this  box  ?  He  told  a  lie  with  great 
equanimity,  and  saved  her. 

Then  Sheila  was  taken  away  to  get 
on  her  things,  and  her  husband  waited, 
with  some  little  trepidation,  to  hear  what 
his  aunt  would  say  about  her.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait. 

"She's  got  a  bad  temper,  Frank." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  Aunt  Caroline," 
he  said,  considerably  startled. 

"Mark  my  words,  she's  got  a  bad 
temper,  and  she  is  not  nearly  so  soft  as 
she  tries  to  make  out.  That  girl  has  a 
great  deal  of  firmness,  Frank." 

"  I  find  her  as  gentle  and  submissive 
as  a  girl  could  be — a  little  too  gentle, 
perhaps,  and  anxious  to  study  the  wishes 
of  other  folks." 

"That  is  all  very  well  with  you.  You 
are  her  master.  She  is  not  likely  to 
quarrel  with  her  bread  and  butter.  But 
you'll  see  if  she  does  not  hold  her  own 
when  she  gets  among  your  friends." 

"  I  hope  she  will  hold  her  own." 

The  old  lady  only  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  taken  a 
prejudice  against  her,  Aunt  Caroline," 
said  the  young  man  humbly. 

"I  take  a  prejudice!  Don't  let  me 
hear  the  word  again,  Frank.  You  know 
I  have  no  prejudices.  If  I  cannot  give 
you  a  reason  for  anything  I  believe,  then 
I  cease  to  believe  it." 

"You  have  not  heard  her  sing,"  he 
said,  suddenly  remembering  that  this 
means  of  conquering  the  old  lady  had 
been  neglected. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  many  ac- 
complishments," said  Aunt  Caroline 
coldly.  "In  time,  I  suppose,  she  will 
get  over  that  extraordinary  accent  she 
has." 
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"Many  people  like  it." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do — at  present.  But 
you  may  tire  of  it.  You  married  her  in 
a  hurry,  and  you  have  not  got  rid  of 
your  romance  yet.  At  the  same  time,  I 
dare  say  she  is  a  very  good  sort  of  girl, 
and  will  not  disgrace  you  if  you  instruct 
her  and  manage  her  properly.  But  re- 
member my  words — she  has  a  temper, 
and  you  will  find  it  out  if  you  thwart 
her." 

How  sweet  and  fresh  the  air  was, 
even  in  Kensington,  when  Sheila,  having 
dressed  and  come  down  stairs,  and  after 
having  dutifully  kissed  Mrs.  Lavender 
and  bade  her  good-bye,  went  outside 
with  her  husband  !  It  was  like  coming 
back  to  the  light  of  day  from  inside  the 
imaginary  coffin  in  which  she  had  fancied 
herself  placed.  A  soft  west  wind  was 
blowing  over  the  Park,  and  a  fairly  clear 
sunlight  shining  on  the  May  green  of 
the  trees.  And  then  she  hung  on  her 
husband's  arm,  and  she  had  him  to 
speak  to  instead  of  the  terrible  old  wo- 
man who  talked  about  dying. 

And  yet  she  hoped  she  had  not  offend- 
ed Mrs.  Lavender,  for  Frank's  sake. 
What  he  thought  about  the  matter  he 
prudently  resolved  to  conceal. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  have  greatly 
pleased  my  aunt  ?"  he  said,  without  the 
least  compunction.  He  knew  that  if  he 
breathed  the  least  hint  about  what  had 
actually  been  said,  any  possible  amity 
between  the  two  women  would  be  ren- 
dered impossible  for  ever. 

"Have  I,  really?"  said  Sheila,  very 
much  astonished,  but  never  thinking  for 
a  moment  of  doubting  anything  said  by 
her  husband. 

"Oh,  she  likes  you  awfully,"  he  said 
with  an  infinite  coolness. 

"I  am  so  glad  !"  said  Sheila,  with  her 
face  brightening.  "  I  was  so  afraid, 
dear,  I  had  offended  her.  She  did  not 
look  pleased  with  me." 


By  this  time  they  had  got  into  a  han- 
som, and  were  driving  down  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  Lavender  would 
have  preferred  going  into  the  Park,  but 
what  if  his  aunt,  in  driving  by,  were  to 
see  them  ?  He  explained  to  Sheila  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  having  to  tell 
that  fib  about  the  four-o'clock  engage- 
ment ;  and  when  she  heard  described 
the  drive  in  the  closed  brougham  which 
she  had  escaped,  perhaps  she  was  not 
so  greatly  inclined  as  she  ought  to  have 
been  to  protest  against  that  piece  of 
wickedness. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  likes  you  awfully,"  he 
repeated,  "and  you  must  get  to  like  her. 
Don't  be  frightened  by  her  harsh  way 
of  saying  things :  it  is  only  a  manner- 
ism. She  is  really  a  kind-hearted  wo- 
man, and  would  do  anything  for  me. 
That's  her  best  feature,  looking  at  her 
character  from  my  point  of  view." 

"How  often  must  we  go  to  see  her?" 
asked  Sheila. 

"Oh,  not  very  often.  But  she  will  get 
up  dinner-parties,  at  which  you  will  be 
introduced  to  batches  of  her  friends. 
And  then  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  put  yourself  under  her  instructions, 
and  take  her  advice  about  your  dress 
and  such  matters,  just  as  you  did  about 
your  hair.  That  was  very  good  of  you." 

"I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with 
me,"  said  Sheila.  "I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  like  her.  But  she  must  talk 
more  respectfully  of  you." 

Lavender  laughed  that  little  matter 
off  as  a  joke,  but  it  was  no  joke  to 
Sheila.  She  would  try  to  like  that  old 
woman — yes :  her  duty  to  her  husband 
demanded  that  she  should.  But  there 
are  some  things  that  a  wife — especially 
a  girl  who  has  been  newly  yra.de  a  wife 
— will  never  forget ;  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  will  remember  with  burning 
cheeks  and  anger  and  indignation. 


PART    VI. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

TRANSFORMATION. 

HAD  Sheila,  then,  Lavender  could 
not  help  asking  himself,  a  bad 
temper,  or  any  other  qualities  or  cha- 
racteristics which  were  apparent  to  other 
people,  but  not  to  him  ?  Was  it  possible 
that,  after  all,  Ingram  was  right,  and 
that  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  girl  he  had  married  ?  It  would  be 
unfair  to  say  that  he  suspected  some- 
thing wrong  about  his  wife — that  he  fan- 
cied she  had  managed  to  conceal  some- 
thing— merely  because  Mrs.  Lavender 
had  said  that  Sheila  had  a  bad  temper ; 
but  here  was  another  person  who  main- 
tained that  when  the  days  of  his  romance 
were  over  he  would  see  the  girl  in  an- 
other light. 

Nay,  as  he  continued  to  ask  himself, 
had  not  the  change  already  begun  ?  He 
grew  less  and  less  accustomed  to  see  in 
Sheila  a  beautiful  wild  sea-bird  that  had 
fluttered  down  for  a  time  into  a  strange 
home  in  the  South.  He  had  not  quite 
forgotten  or  abandoned  those  imagina- 
tive scenes  in  which  the  wonderful  sea- 
princess  was  to  enter  crowded  drawing- 
rooms  and  have  all  the  world  standing 
back  to  regard  her  and  admire  her  and 
sing  her  praises.  But  now  he  was  not 
so  sure  that  that  would  be  the  result  of 
Sheila's  entrance  into  society.  As  the 
date  of  a  certain  dinner-party  drew  near 
he  began  to  wish  she  was  more  like  the 
women  he  knew.  He  did  not  object  to 
her  strange  sweet  ways  of  speech,  nor  to 
her  odd  likes  and  dislikes,  nor  even  to 
an  unhesitating  frankness  that  nearly 
approached  rudeness  sometimes  in  its 
scorn  of  all  compromise  with  the  truth  ; 
but  how  would  others  regard  these 
things?  He  did  not  wish  to  gain  the 
reputation  of  having  married  an  oddity. 

"Sheila,"  he  said  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  were  going  to 
this  dinner-party,  "you  should  not  say 
like-a-ness.  There  are  only  two  sylla- 


bles in  likeness.  It  really  does  sound 
absurd  to  hear  you  say  like-a-ness." 

She  looked  up  to  him  with  a  quick 
trouble  in  her  eyes.  When  had  he 
spoken  to  her  so  petulantly  before  ? 
And  then  she  cast  down  her  eyes  again, 
and  said  submissively,  "  I  will  try  not  to 
speak  like  that.  When  you  go  out  I 
take  a  book  and  read  aloud,  and  try  to 
speak  like  you ;  but  I  cannot  learn  all 
at  once." 

"/  don't  mind,"  he  said.  "But  you 
know  other  people  must  think  it  so  odd. 
I  wonder  why  you  should  always  say 
gyarden  for  garden  now,  when  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  say  garden  f 

Once  upon  a  time  he  had  said  there 
was  no  English  like  the  English  spoken 
in  Lewis,  and  had  singled  out  this  very 
word  as  typical  of  one  peculiarity  in  the 
pronunciation.  But  she  did  not  remind 
him  of  that.  She  only  said  in  the  same 
simple  fashion,  "  If  you  will  tell  me  my 
faults  I  will  try  to  correct  them." 

She  turned  away  from  him  to  get  an 
envelope  for  a  letter  she  had  been  writ- 
ing to  her  father.  He  fancied  something 
was  wrong,  and  perhaps  some  touch  of 
compunction  smote  him,  for  he  went 
after  her  and  took  her  hand,  and  said, 
"  Look  here,  Sheila.  When  I  point  out 
any  trifles  like  that,  you  must  not  call 
them  faults,  and  fancy  I  have  any  seri- 
ous complaint  to  make.  It  is  for  your 
own  good  that  you  should  meet  the  peo- 
ple who  will  be  your  friends  on  equal 
terms,  and  give  them  as  little  as  possible 
to  talk  about." 

"  I  should  not  mind  their  talking  about 
me,"  said  Sheila  with  her  eyes  still  cast 
down,  "but  it  is  your  wife  they  must  not 
talk  about ;  and  if  you  will  tell  me  any- 
thing I  do  wrong  I  will  correct  it." 

"Oh,  you  must  not  think  it  is  any- 
thing  so  serious  as  that.  You  will  soon 
pick  up  from  the  ladies  you  will  meet 
some  notion  of  how  you  differ  from  them ; 
and  if  you  should  startle  or  puzzle  thero 
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a  little  at  first  by  talking  about  the 
chances  of  the  fishing  or  the  catching 
of  wild-duck,  or  the  way  to  reclaim  bog- 
land,  you  will  soon  get  over  all  that." 

Sheila  said  nothing,  but  she  made  a 
mental  memorandum  of  three  things  she 
was  not  to  speak  about.  She  did  not 
know  why  these  subjects  should  be  for- 
bidden, but  she  was  in  a  strange  land 
and  going  to  see  strange  people,  whose 
habits  were  different  from  hers.  More- 
over, when  her  husband  had  gone  she 
reflected  that  these  people,  having  no 
fishing  and  no  peat-mosses  and  no  wild- 
duck,  could  not  possibly  be  interested  in 
such  affairs ;  and  thus  she  fancied  she 
perceived  the  reason  why  she  should 
avoid  all  mention  of  those  things. 

When  in  the  evening  Sheila  came 
down  dressed  and  ready  to  go  out,  Lav- 
ender had  to  admit  to  himself  that  he 
had  married  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
girl,  and  that  there  was  no  country 
gawkiness  about  her  manner,  and  no 
placid  insipidity  about  her  proud  and 
handsome  face.  For  one  brief  moment 
he  triumphed  in  his  heart,  and  had  some 
wild  glimpse  of  his  old  project  of  start- 
ling his  small  world  with  this  vision  from 
the  northern  seas.  But  when  he  got 
into  the  hired  brougham,  and  thought 
of  the  people  he  was  about  to  meet,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  would  car- 
ry away  such  and  such  impressions  of 
the  girl,  he  lost  faith  in  that  admiration. 
He  would  much  rather  have  had  Sheila 
unnoticeable  and  unnoticed  —  one  who 
would  quietly  take  her  place  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and  attract  no  more  special 
attention  than  the  flowers,  for  example, 
which  every  one  would  glance  at  with 
some  satisfaction,  and  then  forget  in  the 
interest  of  talking  and  dining.  He  was 
quite  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  in 
thus  fearing  social  criticism.  He  knew 
that  Ingram  would  have  taken  Sheila 
anywhere  in  her  blue  serge  dress,  and 
been  quite  content  and  oblivious  of  ob- 
servation. But  then  Ingram  was  inde- 
pendent of  those  social  circles  in  which 
a  married  man  must  move,  and  in  which 
his  position  is  often  defined  for  him  by 
the  disposition  and  manners  of  his  wife. 
Ingram  did  not  know  how  women  talk- 


ed. It  was  for  Sheila's  own  sake,  he 
persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  anxious 
about  the  impression  she  should  make, 
and  that  he  had  drilled  her  in  all  that 
she  should  do  and  say. 

"Above  all  things,"  he  said,  "mind 
you  take  no  notice  of  me.  Another  man 
will  take  you  in  to  dinner,  of  course,  and 
I  shall  take  in  somebody  else,  and  we 
shall  not  be  near  each  other.  But  it's 
after  dinner,  I  mean  :  when  the  men  go 
into  the  drawing-room  don't  you  come 
and  speak  to  me  or  take  any  notice  of 
me  whatever." 

"Mayn't  I  look  at  you,  Frank?" 

"  If  you  do  you'll  have  half  a  dozen 
people  all  watching  you,  saying  to  them- 
selves or  to  each  other,  '  Poor  thing ! 
she  hasn't  got  over  her  infatuation  yet. 
Isn't  it  pretty  to  see  how  naturally  her 
eyes  turn  toward  him  ?'  " 

"But  I  shouldn't  mind  them  saying 
that,"  said  Sheila  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  be  pitied  in  that 
fashion.  Let  them  keep  their  compas- 
sion to  themselves." 

"  Do  you  know,  dear,"  said  Sheila 
very  quietly,  "that  I  think  you  exagge- 
rate the  interest  people  will  take  in  me  ? 
I  don't  think  I  can  be  of  such  import- 
ance to  them.  I  don't  think  they  will 
be  watching  me  as  you  fancy." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I 
know  they  fancy  I  have  done  something 
romantic,  heroic  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  they  are  curious  to  see  you." 

"  They  cannot  hurt  me  by  looking  at 
me,"  said  Sheila  simply.  "And  they 
will  soon  find  out  how  little  there  is  to 
discover." 

The  house  being  in  Holland  Park 
they  had  not  far  to  go  ;  and  just  as  they 
were  driving  up  to  the  door  a  young  man, 
slight,  sandy-haired  and  stooping,  got 
out  of  a  hansom  and  crossed  the  pave- 
ment. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Lavender,  " there  is 
Redburn.  I  did  not  know  he  knew  Mrs. 
Lorraine  and  her  mother.  That  is  Lord 
Arthur  Redburn,  Sheila :  mind,  if  you 
should  talk  to  him,  not  to  call  him  '  my 
lord.' " 

Sheila  laughed  and  sai  j,  "How  am  I 
to  remember  all  these  th'jigs  ?" 
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They  got  into  the  house,  and  by  and 
by  Lavender  found  himself,  with  Sheila 
on  his  arm,  entering  a  drawing-room  to 
present  her  to  certain  of  his  friends.  It 
was  a  large  room,  with  a  great  deal  of 
gilding  and  color  about  it,  and  with  a 
conservatory  at  the  farther  end ;  but  the 
blaze  of  light  had  not  so  bewildering  an 
effect  on  Sheila's  eyes  as  the  appearance 
of  two  ladies  to  whom  she  was  now  in- 
troduced. She  had  heard  much  about 
them.  She  was  curious  to  see  them. 
Many  a  time  had  she  thought  over  the 
strange  story  Lavender  had  told  her  of 
the  woman  who  heard  that  her  husband 
was  dying  in  a  hospital  during  the  war, 
and  started  off,  herself  and  her  daugh- 
ter, to  find  him  out ;  how  there  was  in 
the  same  hospital  another  dying  man 
whom  they  had  known  some  years  be- 
fore, and  who  had  gone  away  because 
the  girl  would  not  listen  to  him ;  how 
this  man,  being  very  near  to  death,  beg- 
ged that  the  girl  would  do  him  the  last 
favor  he  would  ask  of  her,  of  wearing 
his  name  and  inheriting  his  property ; 
and  how,  some  few  hours  after  the 
strange  and  sad  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  he  breathed  his  last,  happy 
in  holding  her  hand.  The  father  died 
next  day,  and  the  two  widows  were 
thrown  upon  the  world,  almost  without 
friends,  but  not  without  means.  This 
man  Lorraine  had  been  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth,  and  the  girl  who 
had  suddenly  become  mistress  of  it 
found  herself  able  to  employ  all  possible 
means  in  assuaging  her  mother's  grief. 
They  began  to  travel.  The  two  women 
went  from  capital  to  capital,  until  at  last 
they  came  to  London  ;  and  here,  having 
gathered  around  them  a  considerable 
number  of  friends,  they  proposed  to 
take  up  their  residence  permanently. 
Lavender  had  often  talked  to  Sheila 
about  Mrs.  Lorraine — about  her  shrewd- 
ness, her  sharp  sayings,  and  the  odd 
contrast  between  this  clever,  keen,  frank 
woman  of  the  world  and  the  woman 
one  would  have  expected  to  be  the 
heroine  of  a  pathetic  tale. 

But  were  there  two  Mrs.  Lorraines? 
That  had  been  Sheila's  first  question  to 
herself  when,  after  having  been  intro- 


duced to  one  lady  under  that  name,  she 
suddenly  saw  before  her  another,  who 
was  introduced  to  her  as  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh.  The  mother  and  daughter  were 
singularly  alike.  They  had  the  same 
slight  and  graceful  figure,  which  made 
them  appear  taller  than  they  really  were, 
the  same  pale,  fine  and  rather  hand- 
some features,  the  same  large,  clear 
gray  eyes,  and  apparently  the  same 
abundant  mass  of  soft  fair  hair,  heavily 
plaited  in  the  latest  fashion.  They  were 
both  dressed  entirely  in  black,  except 
that  the  daughter  had  a  band  of  blue 
round  her  slender  waist.  It  was  soon 
apparent,  too,  that  the  manner  of  the 
two  women  was  singularly  different; 
Mrs.  Kavanagh  bearing  herself  with  a 
certain  sad  reserve  that  almost  approach- 
ed melancholy  at  times,  while  her  daugh- 
ter, with  more  life  and  spirit  in  her  face, 
passed  rapidly  through  all  sorts  of  vary- 
ing moods,  until  one  could  scarcely  tell 
whether  the  affectation  lay  in  a  certain 
cynical  audacity  in  her  speech,  or  wheth- 
er it  lay  in  her  assumption  of  a  certain 
coyness  and  archness,  or  whether  there 
was  any  affectation  at  all  in  the  matter. 
However  that  might  be,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  those 
gray  eyes  of  hers.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  cruelly  frank  in  the  clear 
look  of  them ;  and  when  her  face  was 
not  lit  up  by  some  passing  smile  the 
pale  and  fine  features  seemed  to  borrow 
something  of  severity  from  her  unflinch- 
ing, calm  and  dispassionate  habit  of  re- 
garding those  around  her. 

Sheila  was  prepared  to  like  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine from  the  first  moment  she  had 
caught  sight  of  her.  The  honesty  of 
the  gray  eyes  attracted  her.  And,  in- 
deed, the  young  widow  seemed  very 
much  interested  in  the  young  wife,  and, 
so  far  as  she  could  in  that  awkward 
period  just  before  dinner,  strove  to  make 
friends  with  her.  Sheila  was  introduced 
to  a  number  of  people,  but  none  of  them 
pleased  her  so  well  as  Mrs.  Lorraine. 
Then  dinner  was  announced,  and  Sheila 
found  that  she  was  being  escorted  across 
the  passage  to  the  room  on  the  other 
side  by  the  young  man  whom  she  had 
seen  get  out  of  the  hansom. 
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This  Lord  Arthur  Redburn  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  great  Tory  duke ;  he 
represented  in  the  House  a  small  coun- 
try borough  which  his  father  practically 
owned  ;  he  had  a  fair  amount  of  ability, 
an  uncommonly  high  opinion  of  him- 
self, and  a  certain  affectation  of  being 
bored  by  the  frivolous  ways  and  talk 
of  ordinary  society.  He  gave  himself 
credit  for  being  the  clever  member  of 
the  family ;  and  if  there  was  any  clev- 
erness going,  he  had  it ;  but  there  were 
some  who  said  that  his  reputation  in  the 
House  and  elsewhere  as  a  good  speaker 
was  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  an  abundant  assurance  and  was 
not  easily  put  out.  Unfortunately,  the 
public  could  come  to  no  decision  on  the 
point,  for  the  reporters  were  not  kind  to 
Lord  Arthur,  and  the  substance  of  his 
speeches  was  as  unknown  to  the  world 
as  his  manner  of  delivering  them. 

Now,  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  intended  to 
tell  this  young  man  something  about  the 
girl  whom  he  was  to  take  in  to  dinner, 
but  she  herself  had  been  so  occupied 
with  Sheila  that  the  opportunity  escaped 
her.  Lord  Arthur  accordingly  knew  only 
that  he  was  beside  a  very  pretty  woman, 
who  was  a  Mrs.  Somebody — the  exact 
name  he  had  not  caught — and  that  the 
few  words  she  had  spoken  were  pro- 
nounced in  a  curious  way.  Probably, 
he  thought,  she  was  from  Dublin. 

He  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  too  pretty  to  know  anything 
about  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  bill, 
in  which  he  was,  for  family  reasons, 
deeply  interested,  and  considered  it 
more  likely  that  she  would  prefer  to  talk 
about  theatres  and  such  things. 

"Were  you  at  Covent  Garden  last 
night?"  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  Shei&v  "But  I  was 
there  two  days  agw,  and  it  is  very  pretty 
to  see  the  flowers  and. the  fruit;  and 
then  they  smell  so  sweetly  as  you  walk 
through." 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  delightful,"  said  Lord 
Arthur.  "But  I  was  speaking  of  the 
theatre." 

"  Is  there  a  theatre  in  there  ?" 

He  stared  at  her,  and  inwardly  hoped 
she  was  not  mad. 


"  Not  in  among  the  shops,  no.  But  don't 
you  know  Covent  Garden  Theatre  ?" 

"I  have  never  been  in  any  theatre, 
not  yet,"  said  Sheila. 

And  then  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  he  must  be  talking  to  Frank  Lav- 
ender's wife.  Was  there  not  some  rumor 
about  the  girl  having  come  from  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  Highlands  ?  He  de- 
termined on  a  bold  stroke:  "You  have 
not  been  long  enough  in  London  to  see 
the  theatres,  I  suppose." 

And  then  Sheila,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  knew  her  husband  very  well, 
and  that  he  was  quite  familiar  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  began  to 
chat  to  him  freely  enough.  He  found 
that  this  Highland  girl  of  whom  he  had 
heard  vaguely  was  not  at  all  shy.  He 
began  to  feel  interested.  By  and  by  he 
actually  made  efforts  to  assist  her  frank- 
ness by  becoming  equally  frank,  and  by 
telling  her  all  he  knew  of  the  things 
with  which  they  were  mutually  acquaint- 
ed. Of  course  by  this  time  they  had 
got  up  into  the  Highlands.  The  young 
man  had  himself  been  in  the  Highlands 
— frequently,  indeed.  He  had  never 
crossed  to  Lewis,  but  he  had  seen  the 
island  from  the  Sutherlandshire  coast. 
There  were  very  many  deer  in  Suther- 
landshire, were  there  not  ?  Yes,  he  had 
been  out  a  great  many  times,  and  had 
had  his  share  of  adventures.  Had  he 
not  gone  out  before  daylight,  and  waited 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  hidden  by  some 
rocks,  to  watch  the  mists  clear  along  the 
hillsides  and  in  the  valley  below  ?  Did 
not  he  tremble  when  he  fired  his  first 
shot,  and  had  not  something  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes  so  that  he  could  not  see  for 
a  moment  whether  the  stag  had  fallen 
or  was  away  like  lightning  down  the 
bed  of  the  stream  ?  Somehow  or  other, 
Lord  Arthur  found  himself  relating  all 
his  experiences,  as  if  he  were  a  novice 
begging  for  the  good  opinion  of  a  mas- 
ter. She  knew  all  about  it,  obviously, 
and  he  would  tell  her  his  small  adven- 
tures if  only  that  she  might  laugh  at 
him.  But  Sheila  did  not  laugh.  She 
was  greatly  delighted  to  have  this  talk 
about  the  hills  and  the  deer  and  the  wet 
mornings.  She  forgot  all  about  the  din- 
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ner  before  her.  The  servants  whipped 
off  successive  plates  without  her  seeing 
anything  of  them :  they  received  ran- 
dom answers  about  wine,  so  that  she 
had  three  full  glasses  standing  by  her 
untouched.  She  was  no  more  in  Hol- 
land Park  at  that  moment  than  were 
the  wild  animals  of  which  she  spoke  so 
proudly  and  lovingly.  If  the  great  and 
frail  masses  of  flowers  on  the  table 
brought  her  any  perfume  at  all,  it  was 
a  scent  of  peat-smoke.  Lord  Arthur 
thought  that  his  companion  was  a  little 
too  frank  and  confiding,  or  rather  that 
she  would  have  beea  had  she  been  talk- 
ing to  any  one  but  himself.  He  rather 
liked  it.  He  was  pleased  to  have  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  a  pretty 
woman  in  so  short  a  space ;  but  ought 
not  her  husband  to  give  her  a  hint  about 
not  admitting  all  and  sundry  to  the  en- 
joyment of  these  favors  ?  Perhaps,  too, 
Lord  Arthur  felt  bound  to  admit  to  him- 
self there  were  some  men  who  more 
than  others  inspired  confidence  in  wo- 
men. He  laid  no  claims  to  being  a  fas- 
cinating person,  but  he  had  had  his 
share  of  success,  and  considered  that 
Sheila  showed  discrimination  as  well  as 
good-nature  in  talking  so  to  him.  There 
was,  after  all,  no  necessity  for  her  hus- 
band to  warn  her.  She  would  know 
how  to  guard  against  admitting  all  men 
to  a  like  intimacy.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  very  well  pleased  to  be  sitting 
beside  this  pretty  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, who  had  an  abundant  fund  of 
good  spirits,  and  who  showed  no  sort  of 
conscious  embarrassment  in  thanking 
you  with  a  bright  look  of  her  eyes  or  by 
a  smile  when  you  told  her  something  that 
pleased  or  amused  her. 

But  these  flattering  little  speculations 
were  doomed  to  receive  a  sudden  check. 
The  juvenile  M.  P.  began  to  remark  that 
a  shade  occasionally  crossed  the  face  of 
his  fair  companion,  and  that  she  some- 
times looked  a  little  anxiously  across 
the  table,  where  Mr.  Lavender  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  were  seated,  half  hidden  from 
view  by  a  heap  of  silver  and  flowers  in 
the  middle  of  the  board.  But  though 
they  could  not  easily  be  seen,  except  at 
such  moments  as  they  turned  to  address 


some  neighbor,  they  could  be  distinctly 
enough  heard  when  there  was  any  lull 
in  the  general  conversation.  And  what 
Sheila  heard  did  not  please  her.  She 
began  to  like  that  fair,  clear-eyed  young 
woman  less.  Perhaps  her  husband  meant 
nothing  by  the  fashion  in  which  he  talk- 
ed of  marriage  and  the  condition  of  a 
married  man,  but  she  would  rather  have 
not  heard  him  talk  so.  Moreover,  she 
was  aware  that  in  the  gentlest  possible 
fashion  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  making  fun 
of  her  companion,  and  exposing  him  to 
small  and  graceful  shafts  of  ridicule ; 
while  he  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  enjoy 
these  attacks. 

The  ingenuous  self- love  of  Lord  Arthur 
Redburn,  M.  P.,  was  severely  wounded 
by  the  notion  that,  after  all,  he  had  been 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  by  a  jealous  wife. 
He  had  been  flattered  by  this  girl's  ex- 
ceeding friendliness  ;  he  had  given  her 
credit  for  a  genuine  impulsiveness  which 
seemed  to  him  as  pleasing  as  it  was  un- 
common ;  and  he  had,  with  the  modera- 
tion expected  of  a  man  in  politics  who 
hoped  some  day  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  by  accepting  a  junior 
lordship,  admired  her.  But  was  it  all 
pretence  ?  Was  she  paying  court  to  him 
merely  to  annoy  her  husband  ?  Had 
her  enthusiasm  about  the  shooting  of 
red-deer  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to 
attract  a  certain  pair  of  eyes  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table  ?  Lord  Arthur  began 
to  sneer  at  himself  for  having  been 
duped.  He  ought  to  have  known.  Wo- 
men were  as  much  women  in  a  Hebrid- 
ean  island  as  in  Bayswater.  He  began 
to  treat  Sheila  with  a  little  more  cool- 
ness, while  she  became  more  and  more 
preoccupied  with  the  couple  across  the 
table,  and  sometimes  was  innocently 
rude  in  answering  his  questions  some- 
what at  random. 

When  the  ladies  were  going  into  the 
drawing-room,   Mrs.    Lorraine   put  her 
hand  within  Sheila's   arm  and  led  he/ 
to  the  entrance  to  the  conservatory.     " 
hope  we  shall  be  friends,"  she  said. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Sheila,  not  very 
warmly. 

"  Until  you  get  better  acquainted  with 
your  husband's  friends  you  will  feel 
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rather  lonely  at  being  left  as  at  present, 
I  suppose." 

"A  little,". said  Sheila. 

"  It  is  a  silly  thing  altogether.  If  men 
smoked  after  dinner  I  could  understand 
it.  But  they  merely  sit,  looking  at  wine 
they  don't  drink,  talking  a  few  common- 
places and  yawning." 

"Why  do  they  do  it,  then?"  said 
Sheila. 

"They  don't  do  it  everywhere.  But 
here  we  keep  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancients  ?"  said  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh,  tapping  her  daughter's  shoulder 
as  she  passed  with  a  sheet  of  music. 

"I  have  studied  them  frequently, 
mamma,"  said  the  daughter  with  com- 
posure, " — in  the  monkey-house  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens." 

The  mamma  smiled,  and  passed  on 
to  place  the  music  on  the  piano.  Sheila 
did  not  understand  what  her  companion 
had  said  ;  and  indeed  Mrs.  Lorraine  im- 
mediately turned,  with  the  same  calm, 
fine  face  and  careless  eyes,  to  ask  Sheila 
whether  she  would-  not,  by  and  by,  sing 
one  of  those  northern  songs  of  which 
Mr.  Lavender  had  told  her. 

A  tall  girl,  with  her  back  hair  tied  in 
a  knot  and  her  costume  copied  from  a 
well-known  pre-Raphaelite  drawing,  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  sang  a  mystic 
song  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the 
moon,  the  stars  and  other  natural  ob- 
jects behaved  strangely,  and  were  some- 
how mixed  up  with  the  appeal  of  a 
maiden  who  demanded  that  her  dead 
Jover  should  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

"  Do  you  ever  go  down  to  your  husr 
band's  studio?"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine. 
'  Sheila  glanced  toward  the  lady  at  the 
piano. 

"Oh,  you  may  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, with  the  least  expression  of  con- 
tempt in  the  gray  eyes.  "  She  is  singing 
to  gratify  herself,  not  us." 

"Yes,  I  sometimes  go  down,"  said 
Sheila  in  as 'low  a  voice  as  she  could 
manage  wkhdut  -failing  Into  a  whisper, 
"  and  it  is  such  a  dismal  place.  It  is 
very  hard  on  him  to  have  to  work  in  a 
big  bare  room  like  that,  with  the  win- 


dows half  blinded.  But  sometimes  I 
think  Frank  would  rather  have  me  out 
of  the  way." 

"  And  what  would  he  do  if  both  of  us 
were  to  pay  him  a  visit  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine. "  I  should  so  like  to  see  the  studio ! 
Won't  you  call  for  me  some  day  and 
take  me  with  you  ?" 

Take  her  with  her,  indeed!  Sheila 
began  to  wonder  that  she  did  not  pro- 
pose to  go  alone.  Fortunately,  there 
was  no  need  to  answer  the  question,  for 
at  this  moment  the  song  came  to  an 
end,  and  there  was  a  general  movement 
and  murmur  of  gratitude. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine  to 
the  lady  who  had  sung,  and  who  was 
now  returning  to  the  photographs  she 
had  left— "thank  you  very  much.  I 
knew  some  one  would  instantly  ask  you 
to  sing  that  song :  it  is  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  your  songs,  I  think,  and  how 
well  it  suits  your  voice,  too  !" 

Then  she  turned  to  Sheila  again: 
"How  did  you  like  Lord  Arthur  Red- 
burn  ?" 

"I  think  he  is  a  very  good  young 
man." 

".Young  men  are  never  good,  but 
they  may  be  very  amiable,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  not  perceiving  that  Sheila  had 
blundered  on  a  wrong  adjective,  and 
that  she  had  really  meant  that  she 
thought  him  honest  and  pleasant. 

"  You  did  not  speak  at  all,  I  think,  to 
your  neighbor  on  the  right :  that  was 
wise  of  you.  He  is  a  most  insufferable 
person,  but  mamma  bears  with  him  for 
the  sake  of  his  daughter,  who  sang  just 
now.  He  is  too  rich.  And  he  smiles 
blandly,  and  takes  a  sort  of  after-dinner 
view  of  things,  as  if  he  coincided  with 
the  •Arrangements  of  Providence.  Don't 
you  take  coffee  ?  Tea,  then.  I  have 
met  your  aunt — I  mean,  Mr.  Lavender's 
aunt :  such  a  dear  old  lady  she  is !" 

"  I  don't  like  her,1'  said  Sheila. 

"Oh,  don't  you,  really  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,  but  I  shall  try  to  like 
her." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine  calmly, 
"  you  know  she  has  her  peculiarities.  I 
wish  she  wouldn't  talk  ,so  much  about 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  doses  of  medicine. 
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1  fancy  I  smell  calomel  when  she  comes 
near.  I  suppose  if  she  were  in  a  panto- 
mime, they'd  dress  her  up  as  a  phial, 
tie  a  string  round  her  neck  and  label 
her  '  POISON.'  Dear  me,  how  languid 
one  gets  in  this  climate !  Let  us  sit 
down.  I  wish  I  was  as  strong  as 
mamma." 

They  sat  down  together,  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  evidently  expected  to  be  petted 
and  made  much  of  by  her  new  com- 
panion. She  gave  herself  pretty  little 
airs  and  graces,  and  said  no  more  cut- 
ting things  about  anybody.  And  Sheila 
somehow  found  herself  being  drawn  to 
the  girl,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  help 
taking  her  hand,  and  saying  how  sorry 
she  was  to  see  her  so  pale  and  fine  and 
delicate.  The  hand,  too,  was  so  small 
that  the  tiny  white  fingers  seemed  scarce- 
ly bigger  than  the  claws  of  a  bird.  Was 
not  that  slender  waist,  to  which  some 
little  attention  was  called  by  a  belt  of 
bold  blue,  just  a  little  too  slender  for 
health,  although  the  bust  and  shoul- 
ders were  exquisitely  and  finely  pro- 
portioned ? 

"We  were  at  the  Academy  all  the 
morning,  and  mamma  is  not  a  bit  tired. 
Why  has  not  Mr.  Lavender  anything  in 
the  Academy?  Oh,  I  forgot,"  she  add- 
ed, with  a  smile.  "  Of  course,  he  has 
been  very  much  engaged.  But  now  I 
suppose  he  will  settle  down  to  work." 

Sheila  wished  that  this  fragile-looking 
girl  would  not  so  continually  refer  to  her 
husband ;  but  how  was  any  one  to  find 
fault  with  her  when  she  put  a  little  air 
of  plaintiveness  into  the  ordinarily  cold 
gray  eyes,  and  looked  at  her  small  hand 
as  much  as  to  say,  "The  fingers  there 
are  very  small,  and  even  whiter  than 
the  glove  that  covers. them.  They  are 
the  fingers  of  a  child,  who  ought  to  be 
petted." 

Then  the  men  came  in  from  the  din- 
ing-room. Lavender  looked  round  to 
see  where  Sheila  was — perhaps  with  a 
trifle  of  disappointment  that  she  was  not 
the  most  prominent  figure  there.  Had 
he  expected  to  find  all  the  women  sur- 
rounding her  and  admiring  her,  and  all 
the  men  going  up  to  pay  court  to  her  ? 
Sheila  was  seated  near  a  small  table, 


and  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  showing  her 
something.  She  was  just  like  anybody 
else.  If  she  was  a  wonderful  sea-prin- 
cess who  had  come  into  a  new  world, 
no  one  seemed  to  observe  her.  The 
only  thing  that  distinguished  her  from 
the  women  around  her  was  her  fresh- 
ness of  color  and  the  unusual  combina- 
tion of  black  eyelashes  and  dark  blue 
eyes.  Lavender  had  arranged  that  Shei- 
la's first  appearance  in  public  should  be 
at  a  very  quiet  little  dinner-party,  but 
even  here  she  failed  to  create  any  pro- 
found impression.  She  was,  as  he  had 
to  confess  to  himself  again,  j.  ;t  like 
anybody  else. 

He  went  over  to  where  Mrs.  Lorraine 
was,  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Sheila, 
remembering  his  injunctions,  felt  bound 
to  leave  him  there ;  and  as  she  rose  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  that  lady  came  and  begged  her 
to  sing  a  Highland  song.  •  By  this  time 
Lavender  had  succeded  in  interesting 
his  companion  about  something  or  other, 
and  neither  of  them  noticed  that  Sheila 
had  gone  to  the  piano,  attended  by  the 
young  politician  who  had  taken  her  in 
to  dinner.  Nor  did  they  interrupt  their 
talk  merely  because  some  one  played  a 
few  bars  of  prelude.  But  what  was  this 
that  suddenly  startled  Lavender  to  the 
heart,  causing  him  to  look  up  with  sur- 
prise ?  He  had  not  heard  the  air  since 
he  was  in  Borva,  and  when  Sheila  sang 

Hark,  hark !  the  horn 

On  mountain-breezes  borne ! 

Awake,  it  is  morn, 

Awake,  Monaltrie  ! — 

all  sorts  of  reminiscences  came  rushing 
in  upon  him.  How  often  had  he  heard 
that  wild  story  of  Monaltrie's  flight  sung 
out  in  the  small  chamber  over  the  sea, 
with  a  sound  of  the  waves  outside  and 
a  scent  of  sea-weed  coming  in  at  the 
door  and  the  windows  !  It  was  from  the 
shores  of  Borva  that  young  Monaltrie 
must  have  fled.  It  must  have  been  in 
Borva  that  his  sweetheart  sat  in  her 
bower  and  sang,  the  burden  of  all  her 
singing  being  "Return,  Monaltrie!" 
And  then,  as  Sheila  sang  now,  making 
the  monotonous  and  plaintive  air  wild 
and  strange — 
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What  cries  of  wild  despair 
Awake  the  sultry  air  ? 
Frenzied  with  anxious  care. 
She  seeks  Monaltrie — 

he  heard  no  more  of  the  song.  He  was 
thinking  of  bygone  days  in  Borva,  and 
of  old  Mackenzie  living  in  his  lonely 
house  there.  When  Sheila  had  finished 
singing  he  looked  at  her,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  she  was  still  that  wonderful 
princess  whom  he  had  wooed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  And  if  those 
people  did  not  see  her  as  he  saw  her, 
ought  he  to  be  disappointed  because  of 
their  blindness  ? 

But  if  they  saw  nothing  mystic  or  won- 
derful about  Sheila,  they  at  all  events 
were  considerably  surprised  by  the 
strange  sort  of  music  she  sang.  It  was 
not  of  a  sort  commonly  heard  in  a  Lon- 
don drawing-room.  The  pathos  of  its 
minor  chords,  its  abrupt  intervals,  start- 
ling and  wild  in  their  effect,  and  the 
slowly  subsiding  wail  in  which  it  closed, 
did  not  much  resemble  the  ordinary 
drawing-room  "piece."  Here,  at  least, 
Sheila  had  produced  an  impression ; 
and  presently  there  was  a  heap  of  peo- 
ple round  the  piano,  expressing  their 
admiration,  asking  questions  and  beg- 
ging her  to  continue.  But  she  rose. 
She  would  rather  not  sing  just  then. 
Whereupon  Lavender  came  out  to  her 
and  said,  "Sheila,  won't  you  sing  that 
wild  one  about  the  farewell — that  has 
the  sound  of  the  pipes  in  it,  you  know?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said  directly. 

Lavender  went  back  to  his  companion. 

"She  is  very  obedient  to  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Lorraine  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,  at  present,"  he  said;  and  he 
thought  meanly  of  himself  for  saying  it 
the  moment  the  words  were  uttered. 

Oh,  soft  be  thy  slumbers,  by  Tigh-na-linne's  waters  ; 

Thy  late-wake  was  sung  by  Macdiarmid's  fair  daugh- 
ters; 

But  far  in  Lochaber  the  true  heart  was  weeping 

Whose  hopes  are  entombed  in  the  grave  where  thou'rt 
sleeping. 

So  Sheila  sang;  and  it  seemed  to  the 
people  that  this  ballad  was  even  more 
strange  than  its  predecessor.  When  the 
song  was  over,  Sheila  seemed  rather 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
indeed  walked  away  into  the  conserva- 
tory to  have  a  look  at  the  flowers. 


Yes,  Lavender  had  to  confess  to  him- 
self, Sheila  was  just  like  anybody  else 
in  this  drawing-room.  His  sea-princess 
had  produced  no  startling  impression. 
He  forgot  that  he  had  just  been  teach- 
ing her  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  people  around 
her,  so  that  she  might  avoid  singularity. 

On  one  point,  at  least,  she  was  re- 
solved she  would  attend  to  his  counsels  : 
she  would  not  make  him  ridiculous  by 
any  show  of  affection  before  the  eyes  of 
strangers.  She  did  not  go  near  him  the 
whole  evening.  She  remained  for  the 
most  part  in  that  half  conservatory,  half 
ante-room  at  the  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  when  any  one  talked  to  her 
she  answered,  and  when  she  was  left 
alone  she  turned  to  the  flowers.  All 
this  time,  however,  she  could  observe 
that  Lavender  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  were 
very  much  engrossed  in  their  conver- 
sation ;  that  she  seemed  very  much 
amused,  and  he  at  times  a  trifle  embar- 
rassed ;  and  that  both  of  them  had  ap- 
parently forgotten  her  existence.  Mrs. 
Kavanagh  was  continually  coming  to 
Sheila  and  trying  to  coax  her  back  into 
the  larger  room,  but  in  vain.  She  would 
rather  not  sing  any  more  that  night. 
She  liked  to  look  at  flowers.  She  was 
not  tired  at  all,  and  she  had  already 
seen  those  wonderful  photographs  about 
which  everybody  was  talking. 

"Well,  Sheila,  how  did  you  enjoy 
yourself?"  said  her  husband  as  they 
were  driving  home. 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Ingram  had  been  there," 
said  Sheila. 

"  Ingram !  He  would  not  have  stop- 
ped in  the  place  five  minutes,  unless  he 
could  play  the  part  of  Diogenes  and 
say  rude  things  to  everybody  all  round. 
Were  you  at  all  dull  ?" 

"A  little." 

"  Didn't  somebody  look  after  you  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  many  persons  were  ver^ 
kind.  But— but— " 

"Well?" 

"  Nobody  seemed  to  be  better  off  than 
myself.  They  all  seemed  to  be  wanting 
something  to  do ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
were  all  very  glad  to  come  away." 

"No,  no,  no,  Sheila.     That  is  only 
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your  fancy.  You  were  not  much  inter- 
ested, that  is  evident ;  but  you  will  get 
on  better  when  you  know  more  of  the 
people.  You  were  a  stranger — that  is 
what  disappointed  you  —  but  you  will 
not  always  be  a  stranger." 

Sheila  did  not  answer.  Perhaps  she 
contemplated  with  no  great  hope  or 
longing  the  possibility  of  her  coming  to 
like  such  a  method  of  getting  through 
an  evening.  At  all  events,  she  looked 
forward  with  no  great  pleasure  to  the 
chance  of  her  having  to  become  friends 
with  Mrs.  Lorraine.  All  the  way  home 
Sheila  was  examining  her  own  heart  to 
try  to  discover  why  such  bitter  feelings 
should  be  there.  Surely  that  girl  was 
honest :  there  was  honesty  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  been  most  kind  to  Sheila  her- 
self. And  was  there  not  at  times,  when 
she  abandoned  the  ways  and  speech  of 
a  woman  of  the  world,  a  singular  coy 
fascination  about  her,  that  any  man 
might  be  excused  for  yielding  to,  even 
as  any  woman  might  yield  to  it  ?  Sheila 
fought  with  herself,  and  resolved  that 
she  would  cast  forth  from  her  heart 
those  harsh  fancies  and  indignant  feel- 
ings that  seemed  to  have  established 
themselves  there.  She  would  not  hate 
Mrs.  Lorraine. 

As  for  Lavender,  what  was  he  think- 
ing of,  now  that  he  and  his  young  wife 
were  driving  home  from  their  first  ex- 
periment in  society  ?  He  had  to  confess 
to  a  certain  sense  of  failure.  His  dreams 
had  not  been  realized.  Every  one  who 
had  spoken  to  him  had  conveyed  to  him, 
as  freely  as  good  manners  would  admit, 
their  congratulations  and  their  praises 
of  his  wife.  But  the  impressive  scenes 
he  had  been  forecasting  were  out  of  the 
question.  There  was  a  little  curiosity 
about  her  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew 
her  story,  and  that  was  all.  Sheila  bore 
herself  very  well.  She  made  no  blun- 
ders. She  had  a  good  presence,  she 
sang  well,  and  every  one  could  see  that 
she  was  handsome,  gentle  and  honest. 
Surely,  he  argued  with  himself,  that 
ought  to  content  the  most  exacting.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  argument,  he  was  not  con- 
.tent.  He  did  not  regret  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  liberty  in  a  freak  of  ro- 


mance ;  he  did  not  even  regard  the  fact 
of  a  man  in  his  position  having  dared  to 
marry  a  penniless  girl  as  anything  very 
meritorious  or  heroic ;  but  he  had  hoped 
that  the  dramatic  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  be  duly  recognized  by  his 
friends,  and  that  Sheila  would  be  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  wonder  and  talk  in 
a  whole  series  of  social  circles.  But  the 
result  of  his  adventure  was  different. 
There  was  only  one  married  man  the 
more  in  London,  and  London  was  not 
disposed  to  pay  any  particular  heed  to 
that  circumstance. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
BY  THE  WATERS   OF  BABYLON. 

IF  Frank  Lavender  had  been  told  that 
his  love  for  his  wife  was  in  danger  of 
waning,  he  would  have  laughed  the  sug- 
gestion to  scorn.  He  Was  as  fond  of  her 
and  as  proud  of  her  as  ever.  Who  knew 
as  well  as  himself  the  tendei'ness  of  her 
heart,  the  delicate  sensitiveness  of  her 
conscience,  the  generosity  of  self-sacri- 
fice she  was  always  ready  to  bestow  ? 
and  was  he  likely  to  become  blind,  so 
that  he  should  fail  to  see  how  fair  and 
frank  and  handsome  she  was  ?  He  had 
been  disappointed,  it  is  true,  in  his  fan- 
cies about  the  impression  she  would  pro- 
duce on  his  friends ;  but  what  a  trifle 
was  that !  The  folly  of  those  fancies 
was  his  own.  For  the  rest,  he  was  glad 
that  Sheila  was  not  so  different  from  the 
other  women  whom  he  knew.  He  hit 
upon  the  profound  reflection,  as  he  sat 
alone  in  his  studio,  that  a  man's  wife, 
like  his  costume,  should  not  be  so  re- 
markable as  to  attract  attention.  The 
perfection  of  dress  was  that  you  should 
be  unconscious  of  its  presence :  might 
that  not  be  so  with  marriage  ?  After  all, 
it  was  better  that  he  had  not  bound  him- 
self to  lug  about  a  lion  whenever  he 
visited  people's  houses. 

Still,  there  was  something.  He  found 
himself  a  good  deal  alone.  Sheila  did 
not  seem  to  care  much  for  going  into 
society  ;  and  although  he  did  not  much 
like  the  notion  of  going  by  himself, 
nevertheless  one  had  certain  duties  to- 
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ward  one's  friends  to  perform.  She  did 
not  even  care  to  go  down  to  the  Park  of 
a  forenoon.  She  always  professed  her 
readiness  to  go,  but  he  fancied  it  was  a 
trifle  tiresome  for  her;  and  so,  when 
there  was  nothing  particular  going  on  in 
the  studio,  he  would  walk  down  through 
Kensington  Gardens  himself,  and  have 
a  chat  with  some  friends,  followed  gen- 
erally by  luncheon  with  this  or  the  other 
party  of  them.  Sheila  had  been  taught 
that  she  ought  not  to  come  so  frequently 
to  that  studio.  Bras  would  not  lie  quiet. 
Moreover,  if  dealers  or  other  strangers 
should  come  in,  would  they  not  take  her 
for  a  model  ?  So  Sheila  stayed  at  home ; 
and  Mr.  Lavender,  after  having  dressed 
with  care  in  the  morning — with  very 
singular  care,  indeed,  considering  that 
he  was  going  to  his  work — used  to  go 
down  to  his  studio  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
The  chances  were  that  he  was  not  in  a 
humor  for  working.  He  would  sit  down 
in  an  easy-chair  and  kick  his  heels  on 
the  floor  for  a  time,  watching  perhaps 
the  sunlight  come  in  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  windows  and  paint  yellow 
squares  on  the  opposite  wall.  Then  he 
would  go  out  and  lock  the  door  behind 
him,  leaving  no  message  whatever  for 
those  crowds  of  importunate  dealers 
who,  as  Sheila  fancied,  were  besieging 
him  with  offers  in  one  hand  and  purses 
of  gold  in  the  other. 

One  morning,  after  she  had  been  in- 
doors for  two  or  three  days,  and  had 
grown  hopelessly  tired  of  the  monotony 
of  watching  that  sunlit  square,  she  was 
filled  with  an  unconquerable  longing  to 
go  away,  for  however  brief  a  space,  from 
the  sight  of  houses.  The  morning  was 
sweet  and  clear  and  bright,  white  clouds 
were  slowly  crossing  a  fair  blue  sky,  and 
a  fresh  and  cool  breeze  was  blowing  in 
at  the  open  French  windows. 

"  Bras,"  she  said,  going  down  stairs 
and  out  into  the  small  garden,  "we  are 
going  into  the  country." 

The  great  deer-hound  seemed  to  know, 
and  rose  and  came  to  her  with  great 
gravity,  while  she  clasped  on  the  leash. 
He  was  no  frisky  animal  to  show  his 
delight  by  yelping  and  gamboling,  but 
he  laid  his  long  nose  in  her  hand,  and 


slowly  wagged  the  down-drooping  curve 
of  his  shaggy  tail ;  and  then  he  placid- 
ly walked  by  her  side  up  into  the  hall, 
where  he  stood  awaiting  her. 

She  would  go  along  and  beg  of  her 
husband  to  leave  his  work  for  a  day  and 
go  with  her  for  a  walk  down  to  Rich- 
mond Park.  She  had  often  heard  Mr. 
Ingram  speak  of  walking  down,  and  she 
remembered  that  much  of  the  road  was 
pretty.  Why  should  not  her  husband 
have  one  holiday  ? 

"  It  is  such  a  shame,"  she  had  said  to 
him  that  morning  as  he  left,  "  that  you 
will  be  going  into  that  gloomy  place, 
with  its  bare  walls  and  chairs,  and  the 
windows  so  that  you  cannot  see  out  of 
them !" 

"I  must  get  some  work  done  some- 
how, Sheila,"  he  said,  although  he  did 
not  tell  her  that  he  had  not  finished  a 
picture  since  his  marriage. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  some  of  it  for  you," 
she  said. 

"You  !  All  the  work  you're  good  for 
is  catching  fish  and  feeding  ducks  and 
planting  things  in  gardens.  Why  don't 
you  come  down  and  feed  the  ducks  in 
the  Serpentine  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  do  that,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  will  go  any  day  with  you." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  see,  I  don't 
know  until  I  get  along  to  the  studio 
whether  I  can  get  away  for  the  fore- 
noon ;  and  then  if  I  were  to  come  back 
here,  you  would  have  little  or  no  time  to 
dress.  Good-bye,  Sheila." 

"Good-bye,"  she  had  said  to  him, 
giving  up  the  Serpentine  without  much 
regret. 

But  the  forenoon  had  turned  out  so 
delightful  that  she  thought  she  would 
go  along  to  the  studio,  and  hale  him  out 
of  that  gaunt  and  dingy  apartment. 
She  should  take  him  away  from  town  : 
therefore  she  might  put  on  that  rough 
blue  dress  in  which  she  used  to  go  boat- 
ing in  Loch  Roag.  She  had  lately 
smartened  it  up  a  bit  with  some  white 
braid,  and  she  hoped  he  would  approve. 

Did  the  big  hound  know  the  cltess  ? 
He  rubbed  his  head  against  her  arm 
and  hand  when  she  came  down,  and 
looked  up  and  whined  almost  inaudibly. 
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"You  are  going  out,  Bras,  and  you 
must  be  a  good  dog  and  not  try  to  go 
after  the  deer.  Then  I  will  send  a  very 
good  story  of  you  to  Mairi ;  and  when 
she  comes  to  London  after  the  harvest 
is  over,  she  will  bring  you  a  present 
from  the  Lewis,  and  you  will  be  very 
proud." 

She  went  out  into  the  square,  and  was 
perhaps  a  little  glad  to  get  away  from 
it,  as  she  was  not  sure  of  the  blue  dress 
and  the  small  hat  with  its  sea-gull's 
feather  being  precisely  the  costume  she 
ought  to  wear.  When  she  got  into  the 
Uxbridge  road  she  breathed  more  free- 
ly, and  in  the  lightness  of  her  heart  she 
continued  her  conversation  with  Bras, 
giving  that  attentive  animal  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  partly  in  Eng- 
lish, partly  in  Gaelic,  which  he  answered 
only  by  a  low  whine  or  a  shake  of  his 
shaggy  head. 

But  these  confidences  were  suddenly 
interrupted.  She  had  got  down  to  Ad- 
dison  Terrace,  and  was  contentedly 
looking  at  the  trees  and  chatting  to  the 
dog,  when  by  accident  her  eye  happen- 
ed to  light  on  a  brougham  that  was  driv- 
ing past.  In  it — she  beheld  them  both 
clearly  for  a  brief  second  —  were  her 
husband  and  Mrs.  Lorraine,  so  engaged 
in  conversation  that  neither  of  them  saw 
her.  Sheila  stood  on  the  pavement  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  absolutely  bewilder- 
ed. All  sorts  of  wild  fancies  and  recol- 
lections came  crowding  in  upon  her — 
reasons  why  her  husband  was  unwilling 
that  she  should  visit  his  studio,  why  Mrs. 
Lorraine  never  called  on  her,  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  think  for  a  time  ;  but  presently 
all  this  tumult  was  stilled,  and  she  had 
resolved  her  doubts  and  made  up  her 
mind  as  to  what  she  should  do.  She 
would  not  suspect  her  husband — that 
was  the  one  sweet  security  to  which  she 
clung.  He  had  made  use  of  no  dupli- 
city :  if  there  were  duplicity  in  the  case 
at  all,  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  it. 
The  reasons  for  his  having  of  late  left 
her  so  much  alone  were  the  true  reasons. 
And  if  this  Mrs.  Lorraine  should  amuse 
him  and  interest  him,  who  ought  to 
grudge  him  this  break  in  the  monotony 


of  his  work  ?  Sheila  knew  that  she  her- 
self disliked  going  to  those  fashionable 
gatherings  to  which  Mrs.  Lorraine  went, 
and  to  which  Lavender  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  before  he  was  married. 
How  could  she  expect  him  to  give  up 
all  his  old  habits  and  pleasures  for  her 
sake  ?  She  would  be  more  generous. 
It  was  her  own  fault  that  she  was  not  a 
better  companion  for  him ;  and  was  it 
for  her,  then,  to  think  hardly  of  him 
because  he  went  to  the  Park  with  a 
friend  instead  of  going  alone  ? 

Yet  there  was  a  great  bitterness  and 
grief  in  her  heart  as  she  turned  and 
walked  on.  She  spoke  no  more  to  the 
deer-hound  by  her  side.  There  seemed 
to  be  less  sunlight  in  the  air,  and  the 
people  and  carriages  passing  were  hard- 
ly so  busy  and  cheerful  and  interesting 
as  they  had  been.  But  all  the  same, 
she  would  go  to  Richmond  Park,  and 
by  herself ;  for  what  was  the  use  in  call- 
ing in  at  the  studio  ?  and  how  could  she 
go  back  home  and  sit  in  the  house, 
knowing  that  her  husband  was  away  at 
some  flower-show  or  morning  concert, 
or  some  such  thing,  with  that  young 
American  lady  ? 

She  knew  no  other  road  to  Richmond 
than  that  by  which  they  had  driver, 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  London  ;  and 
so  it  was  that  she  went  down  and  over 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  round  by 
Mortlake,  and  so  on  by  East  Sheen. 
The  road  seemed  terribly  long.  She 
was  an  excellent  walker,  and  in  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  done  the  dis- 
tance without  fatigue ;  but  when  at 
length  she  saw  the  gates  of  the  Park 
before  her,  she  was  at  once  exceedingly 
tired  and  almost  faint  from  hunger. 
Here  was  the  hotel  in  which  they  had 
dined :  should  she  enter  ?  The  place 
seemed  very  grand  and  forbidding  :  she 
had  scarcely  even  looked  at  it  as  she 
went  up  the  steps  with  her  husband  by 
her  side.  However,  she  would  venture, 
and  accordingly  she  went  up  and  into  the 
vestibule,  looking  rather  timidly  about. 
A  young  gentleman,  apparently  not  a 
waiter,  approached  her  and  seemed  to 
wait  for  her  to  speak.  It  was  a  terrible 
moment.  What  was  she  to  ask  for  ? 
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and  could  she  ask  it  of  this  young  man  ? 
Fortunately,  he  spoke  first,  and  asked 
her  if  she  wished  to  go  into  the  coffee- 
room,  and  if  she  expected  any  one. 

"No,  I  do  not  expect  any  one,"  she 
said ;  and  she  knew  that  he  would  per- 
ceive the  peculiarity  of  her  accent ;  "  but 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
where  I  may  have  a  biscuit — " 

It  occurred  to  her  that  to  go  into  the 
Star  and  Garter  for  a  biscuit  was  absurd ; 
and  she  added  wildly,  " — or  anything 
to  eat." 

The  young  man  obviously  regarded 
her  with  some  surprise ;  but  he  was 
very  courteous,  and  showed  her  into  the 
coffee-room  and  called  a  waiter  to  her. 
Moreover,  he  gave  permission  for  Bras 
to  be  admitted  into  the  room,  Sheila 
promising  that  he  would  lie  under  the 
table  and  not  budge  an  inch.  Then 
she  looked  round.  There  were  only 
three  persons  in  the  room — one,  an  old 
lady  seated  by  herself  in  a  far  corner, 
the  other  two  being  a  couple  of  young 
folks  too  much  engrossed  with  each 
other  to  mind  any  one  else.  She  began 
to  feel  more  at  home.  The  waiter  sug- 
gested various  things  for  lunch,  and  she 
made  her  choice  of  something  cold. 
Then  she  mustered  up  courage  to  ask 
for  a  glass  of  sherry.  How  she  would 
have  enjoyed  all  this  as  a  story  to  tell 
to  her  husband  but  for  that  incident  of 
the  morning !  She  would  have  gloried 
in  her  outward  bravery,  and  made  him 
smile  with  a  description  of  her  inward 
terror.  She  would  have  written  about 
it  to  the  old  man  in  Borva,  and  bid  him 
consider  how  she  had  been  transformed, 
and  what  strange  scenes  Bras  was  now 
witnessing.  But  all  that  was  over.  She 
felt  as  if  she  could  no  longer  ask  her 
husband  to  be  amused  by  her  childish 
experiences ;  and  as  for  writing  to  her 
father,  she  dared  not  write  to  him  in  her 
present  mood.  Perhaps  some  happier 
time  would  come.  Sheila  paid  her  bill. 
She  had  heard  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Ingram  talk  about  tipping  waiters,  and 
knew  that  she  ought  to  give  something 
to  the  man  who  had  attended  on  her. 
But  how  much  ?  He  was  a.  very  august- 
looking  person,  with  formally-cut  whis- 


kers and  a  severe  expression  of  face. 
When  he  had  brought  back  the  change 
to  her  she  timidly  selected  a  half  crown 
and  offered  it  to  him.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle glance  of  surprise  :  she  feared  she 
had  not  given  him  enough.  Then  he 
said  "Thank  you  !"  in  a  vague  and  dis- 
tant fashion,  and  she  knew  that  she  had 
not  given  him  enough.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Bras  was  summoned  from  under 
the  table,  and  again  she  went  out  into 
the  fresh  air. 

"Oh,  my  good  dog !"  she  said  to  him 
as  they  together  walked  up  to  the  gates 
and  into  the  Park,  "this  is  a  very  ex- 
travagant country.  You  have  to  pay 
half  a  crown  to  a  servant  for  bringing 
you  a  piece  of  cold  pie,  and  then  he 
looks  as  if  he  was  not  paid  enough. 
And  Duncan,  who  will  do  everything 
about  the  house,  and  will  give  us  all  our 
dinners,  it  is  only  a  pound  a  week  he 
will  get,  and  Scarlett  has  to  be  kept  out 
of  that.  And  wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
poor  old  Scarlett  again  ?" 

Bras  whined  as  if  he  understood  every 
word. 

"I  suppose  now  she  is  hanging  out 
the  washing  on  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  you  know  the  song  she  always  used 
to  sing  then  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
Scarlett  carried  me  about  long  before 
you  were  born,  for  you  are  a  mere  in- 
fant compared  with  me  ?  and  she  used 
to  sing  to  me — 

Ged'  bheirte  mi'  bho'n  bhas  so. 
Mho  Sheila  bheag  6g  1 

And  that  is  what  she  is  singing  just  now 
in  the  garden ;  and  Mairi  she  is  bringing 
the  things  out  of  the  washing-house. 
Papa  is  over  in  Stornoway  this  morning, 
arranging  his  accounts  with  the  people 
there ;  and  perhaps  he  is  down  at  the 
quay,  looking  at  the  Clansman,  and 
wondering  when  she  is  to  bring  me  into 
the  harbor.  The  castle  is  all  shut  up, 
you  know,  with  cloths  over  all  the  won- 
derful things,  and  the  curtains  all  down, 
and  most  of  the  shutters  shut.  Do  you 
think  papa  has  got  my  letter  in  his  pock- 
et, and  does  he  read  it  over  and  over 
again,  as  I  read  all  his  letters  to  me 
over  and  over  again  ?  Ah — h !  You 
bad  dog!" 
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Bras  had  forgotten  to  listen  to  his  mis- 
tress in  the  excitement  of  seeing  in  the 
distance  a  large  herd  of  deer  under  cer- 
tain trees.  She  felt  by  the  leash  that  he 
was  trembling  in  every  limb  with  expec- 
tation, and  straining  hard  on  the  collar. 
Again  and  again  she  admonished  him 
in  vain,  until  she  had  at  last  to  drag  him 
away  down  the  hill,  putting  a  small 
plantation  between  him  and  the  herd. 
Here  she  found  a  large,  umbrageous 
chestnut  tree,  with  a  wooden  seat  round 
its  trunk,  and  so  she  sat  down  in  the 
green  twilight  of  the  leaves,  while  Bras 
came  and  put  his  head  in  her  lap.  Out 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  tree  all  the 
world  lay  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  a  great 
silence  brooded  over  the  long  undula- 
tions of  the  Park,  where  not  a  human 
being  was  within  sight.  How  strange  it 
was,  she  fell  to  thinking,  that  within  a 
short  distance  there  were  millions  of 
men  and  women,  while  here  she  was 
absolutely  alone !  Did  they  not  care, 
then,  for  the  sunlight  and  the  trees  and 
the  sweet  air  ?  Were  they  so  wrapped 
up  in  those  social  observances  that 
seemed  to  her  so  barren  of  interest  ? 

"  They  have  a  beautiful  country  here," 
she  said,  talking  in  a  rambling  and  wist- 
ful way  to  Bras,  and  scarcely  noticing 
the  eager  light  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  understand.  "They  have  no 
rain  and  no  fog ;  almost  always  blue 
skies,  and  the  clouds  high  up  and  far 
away.  And  the  beautiful  trees  they 
have  too  !  you  never  saw  anything  like 
that  in  the  Lewis,  not  even  at  Storno- 
way.  And  the  people  are  so  rich  and 
beautiful  in  their  dress,  and  all  the  day 
they  have  only  to  think  how  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  what  new  amusement 
is  for  the  morrow.  But  I  think  they  are 
tired  of  having  nothing  to  do ;  or  per- 
haps, you  know,  they  are  tired  because 
they  have  nothing  to  fight  against — no 
hard  weather  and  hunger  and  poverty. 
They  do  not  care  for  each  other  as  they 
would  if  they  were  working  on  the  same 
farm,  and  trying  to  save  up  for  the  win- 
ter ;  or  if  they  were  going  out  to  the  fish- 
ing, and  very  glad  to  come  home  again 
from  Caithness  to  find  all  the  old  people 
very  well  and  the  young  ones  ready  for 


a  dance  and  a  dram,  and  much  joy  and 
laughing  and  telling  of  stories.  It  is  a 
very  great  difference  there  will  be  in  the 
people — very  great." 

Bras  whined  :  perhaps  he  understood 
her  better  now  that  she  had  involun- 
tarily fallen  into  something  of  her  old 
accent  and  habit  of  speech. 

"Wouldn't  you  like,  Bras,  to  be  up 
in  Borva  again — only  for  this  afternoon  ? 
All  the  people  would  come  running  out ; 
and  it  is  little  Ailasa,  she  would  put  her 
arms  round  your  neck ;  and  old  Peter 
McTavish,  he  would  hear  who  it  was, 
and  come  out  of  his  house  groping  by 
the  wall,  and  he  would  say, '  Pless  me  ! 
iss  it  you,  Miss  Sheila,  indeed  and  mir- 
over  ?  It  iss  a  long  time  since  you  hef 
left  the  Lewis.'  Yes,  it  is  a  long  time — 
a  long  time ;  and  I  will  be  almost  for- 
getting what  it  is  like  sometimes  when  I 
try  to  think  of  it.  Here  it  is  always  the 
same — the  same  houses,  the  same  soft 
air,  the  same  still  sunlight,  the  same 
things  to  do  and  places  to  see — no 
storms  shaking  the  windows  or  ships 
running  into  the  harbor,  and  you  can- 
not go  down  to  the  shore  to  see  what 
has  happened,  or  up  the  hill  to  look 
how  the  sea  is  raging.  But  it  is  one 
day  we  will  go  back  to  the  Lewis — oh 
yes,  we  will  go  back  to  the  Lewis !" 

She  rose  and  looked  wistfully  around 
her,  and  then  turned  with  a  sigh  to 
make  her  way  to  the  gates.  It  was  with 
no  especial  sort  of  gladness  that  she 
thought  of  returning  home.  Here,  in 
the  great  stillness,  she  had  been  able  to 
dream  of  the  far  island  which  she  knew, 
and  to  fancy  herself  for  a  few  minutes 
there :  now  she  was  going  back  to  the 
dreary  monotony  of  her  life  in  that 
square,  and  to  the  doubts  and  anxieties 
which  had  been  suggested  to  her  in  the 
morning.  The  world  she  was  about  to 
enter  once  more  seemed  so  much  less 
homely,  so  much  less  full  of  interest 
and  purpose,  than  that  other  and  distant 
world  she  had  been  wistfully  regarding 
for  a  time.  The  people  around  her  had 
neither  the  joys  nor  the  sorrows  with 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  sympa- 
thize. Their  cares  seemed  to  her  to  be 
exaggerations  of  trifles — she  could  feel 
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no  pity  for  them  :  their  satisfaction  was 
derived  from  sources  unintelligible  to 
her.  And  the  social  atmosphere  around 
her  seemed  still  and  close  and  suffo- 
cating ;  so  that  she  was  like  to  cry  out 
at  times  for  one  breath  of  God's  clear 
wind — for  a  shaft  of  lightning  even — to 
cut  through  the  sultry  and  drowsy  same- 
ness of  her  life. 

She  had  almost  forgotten  the  dog  by 
her  side.  While  sitting  under  the  chest- 
nut she  had  carelessly  and  loosely  wound 
the  leash  round  his  neck  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  collar,  and  when  she  rose 
and  came  away  she  let  the  dog  walk  by 
her  side  without  undoing  the  leash  and 
taking  proper  charge  of  him.  She  was 
thinking  of  far  other  things,  indeed, 
when  she  was  startled  by  some  one  call- 
ing to  her,  "  Look  out,  miss,  or  you'll 
have  your  dog  shot  !*' 

She  turned  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  to  her  heart. 
Bras  had  sneaked  off  from  her  side — 
had  trotted  lightly  over  the  breckans, 
and  was  now  in  full  chase  of  a  herd  of 
deer  which  were  flying  down  the  slope 
on  the  other  side  of  the  plantation.  He 
rushed  now  at  one,  now  at  another :  the 
very  number  of  chances  presented  to 
him  proving  the  safety  of  the  whole 
herd.  But  as  Sheila,  with  a  swift  flight 
that  would  have  astonished  most  town- 
bred  girls,  followed  the  wild  chase  and 
came  to  the  crest  of  the  slope,  she  could 
see  that  the  hound  had  at  length  singled 
out  a  particular  deer — a  fine  buck  with 
handsome  horns  that  was  making  straight 
for  the  foot  of  the  valley.  The  herd, 
that  had  been  much  scattered,  were  now 
drawing  together  again,  though  checking 
nothing  of  their  speed ;  but  this  single 
buck  had  been  driven  from  his  compan- 
ions, and  was  doing  his  utmost  to  escape 
from  the  fangs  of  the  powerful  animal 
behind  him. 

What  could  she  do  but  run  wildly  and 
breathlessly  on  ?  The  dog  was  now  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  voice.  She  had 
no  whistle.  All  sorts  of  fearful  antici- 
pations rushed  in  on  her  mind,  the  most 
prominent  of  all  being  the  anger  of  her 
father  if  Bras  were  shot.  How  could 
she  go  back  to  Borva  with  such  a  tale  ? 


and  how  could  she  live  in  London  with- 
out this  companion  who  had  come  with 
her  from  the  far  North  ?  Then  what 
terrible  things  were  connected  with  the 
killing  of  deer  in  a  royal  park !  She  re- 
membered vaguely  what  Mr.  Ingram  and 
her  husband  had  been  saying;  and  while 
these  things  were  crowding  in  upon  her, 
she  felt  her  strength  beginning  to  fail, 
while  both  the  dog  and  the  deer  had  dis- 
appeared altogether  from  sight. 

Strange,  too,  that  in  the  midst  of  her 
fatigue  and  fright,  while  she  still  man- 
aged to  struggle  on  with  a  sharp  pain  at 
her  heart  and  a  sort  of  mist  before  her 
eyes,  she  had  a  vague  consciousness 
that  her  husband  would  be  deeply  vex- 
ed, not  by  the  conduct  or  the  fate  of 
Bras,  but  by  her  being  the  heroine  of  so 
mad  an  adventure.  She  knew  that  he 
wished  her  to  be  serious  and  subdued 
and  proper,  like  the  ladies  whom  she 
met,  while  an  evil  destiny  seemed  to  dog 
her  footsteps  and  precipitate  her  into  all 
sorts  of  erratic  mishaps  and  "scenes." 
However,  this  adventure  was  likely  soon 
to  have  an  end.  She  could  go  no  far- 
ther. Whatever  had  become  of  Bras,  it 
was  in  vain  for  her  to  think  of  pursuing 
him.  When  she  at  length  reached  a 
broad  and  smooth  road  leading  through 
the  pasture,  she  could  only  stand  still 
and  press  her  two  hands  over  her  heart, 
while  her  head  seemed  giddy,  and  she 
did  not  see  two  men  who  had  been 
standing  on  the  road  close  by  until  they 
came  up  and  addressed  her. 

Then  she  started  and  looked  round, 
finding  before  her  two  men  who  were  ap- 
parently laborers  of  some  sort,  one  of 
them  having  a  shovel  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  miss,  but  wur  that 
your  dawg  ?" 

"  Yes,' '  she  said  eagerly.  "  Could  you 
get  him  ?  Did  you  see  him  go  by  ?  Do 
you  know  where  he  is  ?" 

"  Me  and  my  mate  saw  him  go  by,  sure 
enough ;  but  as  for  getting  him — why  the 
keepers  '11  have  shot  him  by  this  time." 

"Oh  no!"  cried  Sheila,  almost  in 
tears,  "they  must  not  shoot  him.  It 
was  my  fault.  I  will  pay  them  for  all 
the  harm  he  has  done.  Can't  you  tell 
me  which  way  he  will  go  past  ?" 
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"  I  don't  think,  miss,"  said  the  spokes- 
man quite  respectfully,  "as  you  can  go 
much  furder.  If  you  would  sit  down 
and  rest  yourself,  and  keep  an  eye  on 
this  'ere  shovel,  me  and  my  mate  will 
have  a  hunt  arter  the  dawg." 

Sheila  not  only  accepted  the  offer 
gratefully,  but  promised  to  give  them  all 
the  money  she  had  if  only  they  would 
bring  back  the  dog  unharmed.  She 
made  this  offer  in  consequence  of  some 
talk  between  her  husband  and  her  father 
whi^h  she  had  overheard.  Lavender 
was  speaking  of  the  civility  he  had  fre- 
quently experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Scotch  shepherds,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence with  which  they  refused  to  accept 
any  compensation  even  for  services 
which  cost  them  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  trouble.  Perhaps  it  was  to  please 
Sheila's  father,  but  at  any  rate,  the  picture 
the  young  man  drew  of  the  venality  and 
the  cupidity  of  folks  in  the  South  was  a 
desperately  dark  one.  Ask  the  name  of 
a  village,  have  your  stick  picked  up  for 
you  from  the  pavement,  get  into  a  cab 
or  get  out  of  it,  and  directly  there  was  a 
touch  of  the  cap  and  an  unspoken  re- 
quest for  coppers.  Then,  as  the  services 
rendered  rose  in  importance,  so  did  the 
fees — to  waiters,  to  coachmen,  to  game- 
keepers. These  things  and  many  more 
sank  into  Sheila's  heart.  She  heard  and 
believed,  and  came  down  to  the  South 
with  the  notion  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  did  you  the  least  service 
expected  to  be  paid  handsomely  for 
it.  What,  therefore,  could  she  give 
those  two  men  if  they  brought  back 
her  deer-hound  but  all  the  money  she 
had? 

It  was  a  hard  thing  to  wait  here  in  the 
greatest  doubt  and  uncertainty  while  the 
afternoon  was  visibly  waning.  She  be- 
gan to  grow  afraid.  Perhaps  the  men 
had  stolen  the  dog,  and  left  her  with  this 
shovel  as  a  blind.  Her  husband  must 
have  come  home,  and  would  be  aston- 
ished and  perplexed  by  her  absence. 
Surely,  he  would  have  the  sense  to  dine 
by  himself,  instead  of  waiting  for  her; 
and  she  reflected  with  some  glimpse  of 
satisfaction  that  she  had  left  everything 
connected  with  dinner  properly  arranged, 


so  that  he  should  have  nothing  fc-  Crum- 
ble at. 

"Surely,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
sat  there,  watching  the  light  on  the  grass 
and  the  trees  getting  more  and  more  yel- 
low— "  surely  I  am  very  wicked  or  very 
wretched  to  think  of  his  grumbling  in 
any  case.  If  he  grumbles,  it  is  because 
I  will  attend  too  much  to  the  affairs  of 
the  house,  and  not  amuse  myself  enough. 
He  is  very  good  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  think  of  his  grumbling.  And  I 
wish  I  cared  to  amuse  myself  more — to 
be  more  of  a  companion  to  him ;  but  it 
is  so  difficult  among  all  those  people." 

The  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  grass  behind, 
and  she  turned  quickly  to  find  the  two 
men  approaching  her,  one  of  them  lead- 
ing the  captive  Bras  by  the  leash .  Sheila 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  great  gladness. 
She  did  not  care  even  to  accuse  the  cul- 
prit, whose  consciousness  of  guilt  was 
evident  in  his  look  and  in  the  droop  of 
his  tail.  Bras  did  not  once  turn  his  eyes 
to  his  mistress.  He  hung  down  his  head, 
while  he  panted  rapidly,  and  she  fancied 
she  saw  some  smearing  of  blood  on  his 
tongue  and  on  the  side  of  his  jaw.  Her 
fears  on  this  head  were  speedily  con- 
firmed. 

"I  think,  miss,  as  you'd  better  take 
him  out  o"  the  Park  as  soon  as  may  be, 
for  he's  got  a  deer  killed  close  by  the 
Robin  Hood  Gate,  in  the  trees  there ; 
and  if  the  keepers  happen  on  it  ?.fore 
you  leave  the  Park,  you'll  get  into 
trouble." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !"  said  Sheila,  retain- 
ing her  composure  bravely,  but  with  a 
terrible  sinking  of  the  heart;  "and  how 
can  I  get  to  the  nearest  railway  station  ?" 

"You're  going  to  London,  miss  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  the  nearest  is  Rich- 
mond; but  it  would  be  quieter  for  you 
— don't  you  see,  miss  ? — if  you  was  to 
go  along  to  the  Roehampton  Gate  and 
go  to  Barnes." 

"Will  you  show  me  the  gate?"  said 
Sheila,  choosing  the  quieter  route  at 
once. 

But  the  men  themselves  did  not  at  all 
like  the  look  of  accompanying  her  and 
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this  dog  through  the  Park.  Had  they 
not  already  condoned  a  felony,  or  done 
something  equally  dreadful,  in  handing 
to  her  a  dog  that  had  been  found  keep- 
ing watch  and  ward  over  a  slain  buck  ? 
They  showed  her  the  road  to  the  Roe- 
hampton  Gate,  and  then  they  paused 
before  continuing  on  their  journey. 

The  pause  meant  money.  Sheila  took 
out  her  purse.  There  were  three  sov- 
ereigns and  some  silver  in  it,  and  the 
entire  sum,  in  fulfillment  of  her  promise, 
she  held  out  to  him  who  had  so  far  con- 
ducted the  negotiations. 

Both  men  looked  frightened.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  either  good  feeling  or 
some  indefinite  fear  of  being  implicated 
in  the  killing  of  the  deer  caused  them  to 
regard  this  big  bribe  as  something  they 
could  not  meddle  with ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  pause  of  a  second  or  two,  the 
spokesman  said  with  great  hesitation, 
"Well,  miss,  you've  kep'  your  word; 
but  me  and  my  mate — well,  if  so  be  as 
it's  the  same  to  you — 'd  rather  have 
summut  to  drink  your  health." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  too  much  ?" 

The  man  looked  at  his  neighbor,  who 
nodded. 

"  It  was  only  for  ketchin'  of  a  dawg, 
miss,  don't  you  see  ?"  he  remarked  slow- 
ly, as  if  to  impress  upon  her  that  they 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deer. 

"Will  you  take  this,  then?"  and  she 
offered  them  half  a  crown  each. 

Their  faces  lightened  considerably : 
they  took  the  money,  and  with  a  formal 
expression  of  thanks  moved  off,  but  not 
before  they  had  taken  a  glance  round 
to  see  that  no  one  had  been  a  witness 
of  this  interview. 

And  so  Sheila  had  to  walk  away  by 
herself,  knowing  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  a  dreadful  offence,  and  that  at  any 
moment  she  might  be  arrested  by  the 
officers  of  the  law.  What  would  the 
old  King  of  Borva  say  if  he  saw  his  only 
daughter  in  the  hands  of  two  policemen  ? 
and  would  not  all  Mr.  Lavender's  fas- 
tidious and  talkative  and  wondering 
friends  pass  about  the  newspaper  report 
of  her  trial  and  conviction  ?  A  man 
was  approaching  her.  As  he  drew  near 
her  heart  failed  her,  for  might  not  this 


be  the  mysterious  George  Ranger  him- 
self, about  whom  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Ingram  had  been  talking  ?  Should  she 
drop  on  her  knees  at  once  and  confess 
her  sins,  and  beg  him  to  let  her  off  ?  If 
Duncan  were  with  her  or  Mairi,  or  even 
old  Scarlett  Macdonald,  she  would  not 
have  cared  so  much,  but  it  seemed  so 
terrible  to  meet  this  man  alone. 

However,  as  he  drew  near  he  did  not 
seem  a  fierce  person.  He  was  an  old 
gentleman  with  voluminous  white  hair, 
who  was  dressed  all  in  black  and  catried 
an  umbrella  on  this  warm  and  bright 
afternoon.  He  regarded  her  and  the 
dog  in  a  distant  and  contemplative  fash- 
ion, as  though  he  would  probably  try  to 
remember  some  time  after  that  he  had 
really  seen  them ;  and  then  he  passed 
on.  Sheila  began  to  breathe  more  freely. 
Moreover,  here  was  the  gate,  and  once 
she  was  in  the  high  road,  who  could  say 
anything  to  her  ?  Tired  as  she  was,  she 
still  walked  rapidly  on  ;  and  in  due  time, 
having  had  to  ask  the  way  once  or  twice, 
she  found  herself  at  Barnes  Station. 

By  and  by  the  train  came  in :  Bras 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  guard, 
and  she  found  herself  alone  in  a  rail- 
way-carriage for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Her  husband  had  told  her  that  when- 
ever she  felt  uncertain  of  her  where- 
abouts, if  in  the  country,  she  was  to  ask 
for  the  nearest  station  and  get  a  train  to 
London  ;  if  in  town,  she  was  to  get  into 
a  cab  and  give  the  driver  her  address. 
And,  indeed,  Sheila  had  been  so  much 
agitated  and  perplexed  during  this  after- 
noon that  she  acted  in  a  sort  of  me- 
chanical fashion,  and  really  escaped  the 
nervousness  which  otherwise  would  have 
attended  the  novel  experience  of  pur- 
chasing a  ticket  and  of  arranging  about 
the  carriage  of  a  dog  in  the  break-van. 
Even  now,  when  she  found  herself  trav- 
eling alone,  and  shortly  to  arrive  at  a 
part  of  London  she  had  never  seen,  her 
crowding  thoughts  and  fancies  were  not 
about  her  own  situation,  but  about  the 
reception  she  should  receive  from  her 
husband.  Would  he  be  vexed  with  her  ? 
Or  pity  her  ?  Had  he  called  with  Mrs. 
Lorraine  to  take  her  somewhere,  and 
found  her  gone  ?  Had  he  brought  home 
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some  bachelor  friends  to  dinner,  and 
been  chagrined  to  find  her  not  in  the 
house  ? 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  the  slow 
four-wheeler  approached  Sheila's  home. 
The  hour  for  dinner  had  long  gone  by. 
Perhaps  her  husband  had  gone  away 
somewhere  looking  for  her,  and  she 
would  find  the  house  empty. 

But  Frank  Lavender  came  to  meet  his 
wife  in  the  hall,  and  said,  "  Where  have 
you  been  ?" 

She  could  not  tell  whether  there  was 
anger  or  kindness  in  his  voice,  and  she 
could  not  well  see  his  face.  She  took 
his  hand  and  went  into  the  dining-room, 
which  was  also  dusk,  and  standing  there 
told  him  all  her  story. 

"  This  is  too  bad,  Sheila !"  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  deep  vexation.  "  By  Jove ! 
I'll  go  and  thrash  that  dog  within  an 
inch  of  his  life." 

"No,"  she  said,  drawing  herself  up; 
and  for  one  brief  second — could  he  but 
have  seen  her  face — there  was  a  touch 
of  old  Mackenzie's  pride  and  firmness 
about  the  ordinarily  gentle  lips.  It  was 
but  for  a  second.  She  cast  down  her 
eyes  and  said  meekly,  "  I  hope  you  won't 
do  that,  Frank.  The  dog  is  not  to  blame. 
It  was  my  fault." 

"Well,  really,  Sheila,"  he  said,  "you 
are  very  thoughtless.  I  wish  you  would 
take  some  little  trouble  to  act  as  other 
women  act,  instead  of  constantly  putting 
yourself  and  me  into  the  most  awkward 
positions.  Suppose  I  had  brought  any 
one  home  to  dinner,  now  ?  And  what 
am  I  to  say  to  Ingram  ?  for  of  course  I 
went  direct  to  his  lodgings  when  I  dis- 
covered you  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
I  fancied  some  mad  freak  had  taken  you 
there ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. Indeed,  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  surprised  at  anything  you  do.  Do 
you  know  who  was  in  the  hall  when  I 
came  in  this  afternoon  ?" 

"No,"  said  Sheila. 

"Why  that  wretched  old  hag  who 
keeps  the  fruit-stall.  And  it  seems  you 
gave  her  and  all  her  family  tea  and  cake 
in  the  kitchen  last  night." 

"  She  is  a  poor  old  woman,"  said  Sheila 
humbly. 


"A  poor  old  woman  !"  he  said  impa- 
tiently. "  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  a  lying 
old  thief,  who  would  take  an  umbrella 
or  a  coat  if  only  she  could  get  the  chance. 
It  is  really  too  bad,  Sheila,  your  having 
all  those  persons  about  you,  and  demean- 
ing yourself  by  attending  on  them.  What 
must  the  servants  think  of  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  heed  what  any  servants  think 
of  me,"  she  said. 

She  was  now  standing  erect,  with  her 
face  quite  calm. 

"Apparently  not,"  he  said,  "or  you 
would  not  go  and  make  yourself  ridicu- 
lous before  them." 

Sheila  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if 
she  did  not  understand ;  and  then  she 
said,  as  calmly  as  before,  but  with  a 
touch  of  indignation  about  the  proud 
and  beautiful  lips,  "  And  if  I  make  my- 
self ridiculous  by  attending  to  poor  peo- 
ple, it  is  not  my  husband  who  should 
tell  me  so." 

She  turned  and  walked  out,  and  he 
was  too  surprised  to  follow  her.  She 
went  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  locked 
herself  in  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed. 
And  then  all  the  bitterness  of  her  hear* 
rose  up  as  if  in  a  flood — not  Against  him 
but  against  the  country  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  society  which  had  con- 
taminated him,  and  the  ways  arid  habits 
that  seemed  to  create  a  barrier  between 
herself  and  him,  so  that  she  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  incapable  of  be- 
coming anything  else.  It  was  a  crirhe 
that  she  should  interest  herself  in  the 
unfortunate  creatures  round  about  her — 
that  she  should  talk  to  them  as  if  they 
were  human  beings  like  herself,  and 
have  a  great  sympathy  with  their  small 
hopes  and  aims  ;  but  she  would  not  have 
been  led  into  such  a  crime  if  she  had 
cultivated  from  her  infancy  upward  a 
consistent  self-indulgence,  making  her- 
self the  centre  of  a  world  of  mean  de- 
sires and  petty  gratifications.  And  then 
she  thought  of  the  old  and  beautiful  days 
up  in  the  Lewis,  where  the  young  Eng- 
lish stranger  seemed  to  approve  of  her 
simple  ways  and  her  charitable  work, 
and  where  she  was  taught  to  believe  that 
in  order  to  please  him  she  had  only  to 
continue  to  be  what  she  was  then.  There 
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was  no  great  gulf  of  time  between  that 
period  and  this  ;  but  what  had  not  hap- 
pened in  the  interval  ?  She  had  not 
changed — at  least  she  hoped  she  had 
not  changed.  She  loved  her  husband 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul :  her  de- 
votion was  as  true  and  constant  as  she 
herself  could  have  wished  it  to  be  when 
she  dreamed  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  in 
the  days  of  her  maidenhood.  But  all 
around  her  was  changed.  She  had  no 
longer  the  old  freedom — the  old  delight 
in  living  from  day  to  day — the  active 
work,  and  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  where 
she  could  help  and  how  she  could  help 
the  people  around  her.  When,  as  if  by 
the  same  sort  of  instinct  that  makes  a 
wild  animal  retain  in  captivity  the  hab- 
its which  were  necessary  to  its  existence 
when  it  lived  in  freedom,  she  began  to 
find  out  the  circumstances  of  such  un- 
fortunate people  as  were  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, some  little  solace  was  given  to 
her ;  but  these  people  were  not  friends 
to  her,  as  the  poor  folk  of  Borvabost 
had  been.  She  knew,  too,  that  her  hus- 
band would  be  displeased  if  he  found 
her  talking  with  a  washerwoman  over 
her  family  matters,  or  even  advising  one 
of  her  own  servants  about  the  disposal 
of  her  wages ;  so  that,  while  she  con- 
cealed nothing  from  him,  these  things 
nevertheless  had  to  be  done  exclusively 
in  his  absence.  And  was  she  in  so  doing 
really  making  herself  ridiculous  ?  Did 
he  consider  her  ridiculous  ?  Or  was  it 
not  merely  the  false  and  enervating  in- 
fluences of  the  indolent  society  in  which 
he  lived  that  had  poisoned  his  mind,  and 
drawn  him  away  from  her  as  though  into 
another  world  ? 

Alas !  if  he  were  in  this  other  world, 
was  not  she  quite  alone  ?  What  com- 
parkmship  was  there  possible  between 
her  and  the  people  in  this  new  and 
straiige  land  into  which  she  had  ven- 
tured ?  As  she  lay  on  the  bed,  with  her 
head  hidden  down  in  the  darkness,  the 
pathetic  wail  of  the  captive  Jews  seemed 
lo  come  and  go  through  the  bitterness 
of  her  thoughts,  like  some  mournful  re- 
frain :  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there 
we  sat  down  ;  yea  we  wept  when  we  re- 
membered Zion."  She  almost  heard 


the  W9rds,  and  the  reply  that  rose  up  in 
her  heart  was  a  great  yearning  to  go 
back  to  her  own  land,  so  that  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears  in  thinking  of  it, 
and  she  lay  and  sobbed  there  in  the 
dusk.  Would  not  the  old  man  living 
all  by  himself  in  that  lonely  island  be 
glad  to  see  his  little  girl  back  again  in 
the  old  house  ?  And  she  would  sing  to 
him  as  she  used  to  sing,  not  as  she  had 
been  singing  to  those  people  whom  her 
husband  knew.  "For  there  they  that 
carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a 
song ;  and  they  that  wasted  us  required 
of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion."  And  she  had  sung  in 
the  strange  land,  among  the  strange 
people,  with  her  heart  breaking  with 
thoughts  of  the  sea  and  the  hills  and  the 
rude  and  sweet  and  simple  ways  of  the 
old  bygone  life  she  had  left  behind  her. 

"Sheila!" 

She  thought  it  was  her  father  calling 
to  her,  and  she  rose  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
For  one  wild  moment  she  fancied  that 
outside  were  all  the  people  she  knew — 
Duncan  and  Scarlett  and  Mairi — and 
that  she  was  once  more  at  home,  with 
the  sea  all  around  her,  and  the  salt, 
cold  air. 

"Sheila,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

It  was  her  husband.  She  went  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  stood  there  pen- 
itent and  with  downcast  face. 

"Come,  you  must  not  be  silly,"  he 
said  with  some  kindness  in  his  voice. 
"You  have  had  no  dinner.  You  must 
be  hungry." 

"I  do  not  care  for  any :  there  is  no 
use  troubling  the  servants  when  I  would 
rather  lie  down,"  she  said. 

"  The  servants  !  You  surely  don't  take 
so  seriously  what  I  said  about  them, 
Sheila  ?  Of  course  you  don't  need  to  care 
what  the  servants  think.  And  in  any 
case  they  have  to  bring  up  dinner  for 
me,  so  you  may  as  well  come  and  try." 

"Have  you  not  had  dinner?"  she 
said  timidly. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  sit  down  and 
eat  with  the  notion  that  you  might  have 
tumbled  into  the  Thames  or  been  kid- 
napped, or  something  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  in  a  low 
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voice,  and  in  the  gloom  he  felt  his  hand 
taken  and  carried  to  her  lips.  Then 
they  went  down  stairs  into  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  now  lit  up  by  a  blaze 
of  gas  and  candles. 

During  dinner  of  course  no  very  con- 
fidential talking  was  possible,  and  in- 
deed Sheila  had  plenty  to  tell  of  her  ad- 
ventures at  Richmond.  Lavender  was 
now  in  a  more  amiable  mood,  and  was 
disposed  to  look  on  the  killing  of  the 
roebuck  as  rather  a  good  joke.  He 
complimented  Sheila  on  her  good  sense 
in  having  gone  in  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
for  lunch ;  and  altogether  something  like 
better  relations  was  established  between 
them. 

But  when  dinner  was  finally  over  and 
the  servants  dismissed,  Lavender  placed 
Sheila's  easy-chair  for  her  as  usual,  drew 
his  own  near  hers,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"Now,  tell  me,  Sheila,"  he  said,  "were 
you  really  vexed  with  me  when  you 
went  up  stairs  and  locked  yourself  in 
your  room  ?  Did  you  think  I  meant  to 
displease  you  or  say  anything  harsh  to 
you?" 

"No,  not  any  of  those  things,"  she 
said  calmly  :  "  I  wished  to  be  alone — to 
think  over  what  had  happened.  And  I 
was  grieved  by  what  you  said,  for  I 
think  you  cannot  help  looking  at  many 
things  not  as  I  will  look  at  them.  That 
is  all.  It  is  my  bringing  up  in  the 
Highlands,  perhaps." 

"Do  you  know,  Sheila,  it  sometimes 
occurs  to  me  that  you  are  not  quite  com- 
fortable here  ?  And  I  can't  make  out 
what  is  the  matter.  I  think  you  have 
a  perverse  fancy  that  you  are  different 
from  the  people  you  meet,  and  that  you 
cannot  be  like  them,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Now,  dear,  that  is  only  a 
fancy.  There  need  be  no  difference  if 
only  you  will  take  a  little  trouble." 

"Oh,  Frank!"  she  said,  going  over 
and  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
"  I  cannot  take  that  trouble.  I  cannot 
try  to  be  like  those  people.  And  I  see 
a  great  difference  in  you  since  you  have 
come  back  to  London,  and  you  are  get- 
ting to  be  like  them  and  say  the  things 
they  say.  If  I  could  only  see  you,  my 
own  darling,  up  in  the  Lewis  again,  with 
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rough  clothes  on  and  a  gun  in  your  hand, 
I  should  be  happy.  You  were  yourself 
up  there,  when  you  were  helping  us  in 
the  boat,  or  when  you  were  bringing 
home  the  salmon,  or  when  we  were  all 
together  at  night  in  the  little  parlor,  you 
know — " 

"  My  dear,  don't  get  so  excited.  Now 
sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
You  seem  to  have  the  notion  that  people 
lose  all  their  finer  sentiments  simply  be- 
cause they  don't,  in  society,  burst  into 
raptures  over  them.  You  mustn't  im- 
agine all  those  people  are  selfish  and 
callous  merely  because  they  preserve  a 
decent  reticence.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
that  constant  profession  of  noble  feelings 
you  would  like  to  see  would  have  some- 
thing of  ostentation  about  it." 

Sheila  only  sighed.  "I  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  altered,"  she  said  by  and  by, 
with  her  eyes  grown  pensive:  "all  I 
know  is,  that  I  could  not  live  the  same 
life.  And  you — you  seemed  to  be  hap- 
pier up  in  the  Highlands  than  you  have 
ever  been  since." 

"Well,  you  see,  a  man  ought  to  be 
happy  when  he  is  enjoying  a  holiday  in 
the  country  along  with  the  girl  he  is  en- 
gaged to.  But  if  I  had  lived  all  my  life 
killing  salmon  and  shooting  wild-duck, 
I  should  have  grown  up  an  ignorant 
boor,  with  no  more  sense  of — " 

He  stopped,  for  he  saw  that  the  girl 
was  thinking  of  her  father. 

"Well,  look  here,  Sheila.  You  see 
how  you  are  placed — how  we  are  placed, 
rather.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  sensible  to 
get  to  understand  those  people  you  look 
askance  at,  and  establish  better  relations 
with  them,  since  you  have  got  to  live 
among  them  ?  I  can't  help  thinking 
you  are  too  much  alone,  and  you  can't 
expect  me  to  stay  in  the  house  always 
with  you.  A  husband  and  wife  cannot 
be  continually  in  each  other's  company, 
unless  they  want  to  grow  heartily  tired 
of  each  other.  Now,  if  you  would  only 
lay  aside  those  suspicions  of  yours,  you 
would  find  the  people  just  as  honest  and 
generous  and  friendly  as  any  other  sort 
of  people  you  ever  met,  although  they 
don't  happen  to  be  fond  of  expressing 
their  goodness  in  their  talk." 
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"  I  have  tried,  dear — I  will  try  again," 
said  Sheila. 

She  resolved  that  she  would  go  down 
and  visit  Mrs.  Lavender  next  day,  and 
try  to  be  interested  in  the  talk  of  such 
people  as  might  be  there.  She  would 
bring  away  some  story  about  this  or  the 
other  fashionable  woman  or  noble  lord, 
just  to  show  her  husband  that  she  was 
doing  her  best  to  learn.  She  would 
drive  patiently  round  the  Park  in  that 
close  little  brougham,  and  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  moralities  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  She  would  make  an  appointment 
to  go  with  Mrs.  Lavender  to  a  morning 
concert;  and  she  would  endeavor  to 
muster  up  courage  to  ask  any  ladies 
who  might  be  there  to  lunch  with  her  on 
that  day,  and  go  afterward  to  this  same 
entertainment.  All  these  things  and 
many  more  Sheila  silently  vowed  to  her- 
self she  would  do,  while  her  husband 
sat  and  expounded  to  her  his  theories  of 
the  obligations  which  society  demanded 
of  its  members. 

But  her  plans  were  suddenly  broken 
asunder. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Lorraine  accidentally  to- 
day," he  said. 

It  was  his  first  mention  of  the  young 
American  lady.  Sheila  sat  in  mute  ex- 
pectation. 

"She  always  asks  very  kindly  after 
you." 

"She  is  very  kind." 

He  did  not  say,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Lorraine  had  more  than  once  made  dis- 
tinct propositions,  when  in  his  company, 
that  they  should  call  in  for  Sheila  and 
take  her  out  for  a  drive  or  to  a  flower- 
show,  or  some  such  place,  while  Laven- 
der had  always  some  excuse  ready. 

"  She  is  going  to  Brighton  to-morrow, 
and  she  was  wondering  whether  you 
would  care  to  run  down  for  a  day  or 
two." 

"With  her?"  said  Sheila,  recoiling 
from  such  a  proposal  instinctively. 

"Of  course  not.  I  should  go.  And 
then  at  last,  you  know,  you  would  see 
the  sea,  about  which  you  have  been 
dreaming  for  ever  so  long." 

The  sea !  There  was  a  magic  in  the 
very  word  that  could,  almost  at  any  mo- 


ment, summon  tears  into  her  eyes.  Of 
course  she  accepted  right  gladly.  If  her 
husband's  duties  were  so  pressing  that 
the  long-talked-of  journey  to  Lewis  and 
Borva  had  to  be  repeatedly  and  indef- 
initely postponed,  here  at  least  would  be 
a  chance  of  looking  again  at  the  sea — 
of  drinking  in  the  freshness  and  light 
and  color  of  it — of  renewing  her  old  and 
intimate  friendship  with  it  that  had  been 
broken  off  for  so  long  by  her  stay  in 
this  city  of  perpetual  houses  and  still 
sunshine. 

"  You  can  tell  her  you  will  go  when 
you  see  her  to-night  at  Lady  Mary's. 
By  the  way,  isn't  it  time  for  you  to  be- 
gin to  dress  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lady  Mary's  !"  repeated  Sheila 
mechanically,  who  had  quite  forgotten 
about  her  engagement  for  that  evening. 

"Perhaps  you  are  too  tired  to  go," 
said  her  husband. 

She  was  a  little  tired,  in  truth.  But 
surely,  just  after  her  promises,  spoken 
and  unspoken,  some  little  effort  was  de- 
manded of  her ;  so  she  bravely  went  to 
dress,  and  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  was  ready  to  drive  down  to  Curzon 
street.  Her  husband  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  pleased  before  in  going  out 
to  any  party.  He  flattered  himself  that 
his  lecture  had  done  her  good.  There 
was  fair  common  sense  in  what  he  had 
said,  and  although,  doubtless,  a  girl's 
romanticism  was  a  pretty  thing,  it  would 
have  to  yield  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  society.  In  time  he  should  educate 
Sheila. 

But  he  did  not  know  what  brightened 
the  girl's  face  all  that  night,  and  put  a 
new  life  into  the  beautiful  eyes,  so  that 
even  those  who  knew  her  best  were 
struck  by  her  singular  beauty.  It  was 
the  sea  that  was  coloring  Sheila's  eyes. 
The  people  around  her,  the  glare  of  the 
candles,  the  hum  of  talking,  and  the 
motion  of  certain  groups  dancing  over 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  throng, — all 
were  faint  and  visionary,  for  she  was 
busily  wondering  what  the  sea  would  be 
like  the  next  morning,  and  what  strange 
fancies  would  strike  her  when  once  more 
she  walked  on  sand  and  heard  the  roar 
of  waves.  That,  indeed,  was  the  sound 
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that  was  present  in  her  ears  while  the 
music  played  and  the  people  murmured 
around  her.  Mrs.  Lorraine  talked  to  her, 
and  was  surprised  and  amused  to  notice 
the  eager  fashion  in  which  the  girl  spoke 
of  their  journey  of  the  next  day.  The 
gentleman  who  took  her  in  to  supper 
found  himself  catechised  about  Brighton 
in  a  manner  which  afforded  him  more 
occupation  than  enjoyment.  And  when 
Sheila  drove  away  from  the  house  at 


two  in  the  morning  she  declared  to  her 
husband  that  she  had  enjoyed  herself 
extremely,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  it ; 
and  she  was  particularly  kind  to  himself 
in  getting  him  his  slippers,  and  fetching 
him  that  final  cigarette  which  he  always 
had  on  reaching  home ;  and  then  she 
went  off  to  bed  to  dream  of  ships  and 
flying  clouds  and  cold  winds,  and  a 
great  and  beautiful  blue  plain  of  wave* 


PART    VII. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
DEEPER  AND   DEEPER. 

"XT  EXT  morning  Sheila  was  busy  with 
1^1  her  preparations  for  departure 
when  she  heard  a  hansom  drive  up. 
She  looked  out  and  saw  Mr.  Ingram 
step  out;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
cross  the  pavement  she  had  run  round 
and  opened  the  door,  and  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  to  receive  him.  How 
often  had  her  husband  cautioned  her 
not  to  forget  herself  in  this  monstrous 
fashion ! 

"  Did  you  think  I  had  run  away  ? 
Have  you  come  to  see  me  ?"  she  said, 
with  a  bright,  roseate  gladness  on  her 
face  which  reminded  him  of  many  a 
pleasant  morning  in  Borva. 

"I  did  not  think  you  had  run  away, 
for  you  see  I  have  brought  you  some 
flowers,"  he  said ;  but  there  was  a  sort 
of  blush  in  the  sallow  face,  and  perhaps 
the  girl  had  some  quick  fancy  or  sus- 
picion that  he  had  brought  this  bouquet 
to  prove  that  he  knew  everything  was 
right,  and  that  he  expected  to  see  her. 
It  was  only  a  part  of  his  universal  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness,  she  considered. 

"Frank  is  up  stairs,"  she  said,  "get- 
ting ready  some  things  to  go  to  Brighton. 
Will  you  come  into  the  breakfast-room  ? 
Have  you  had  breakfast  ?" 

"Oh,  you  were  going  to  Brighton  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said;  and  somehow  some- 
thing moved  her  to  add  quickly,  "  but 
not  for  long,  you  know.  Only  a  few 
days.  It  is  many  a  time  you  will  have 
told  me  of  Brighton  long  ago  in  the 
Lewis,  but  I  cannot  understand  a  large 
town  being  beside  the  sea,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  surprise  to  me,  I  am  sure  of 
that." 

"Ay,  Sheila,"  he  said,  falling  into  the 
old  habit  quite  naturally,  "  you  will  find 
it  different  from  Borvabost.  You  will 
have  no  scampering  about  the  rocks 
with  your  head  bare  and  your  hair  fly- 
ing about.  You  will  have  to  dress  more 


correctly  there  than  here  even  ;  and,  by 
the  way,  you  must  be  busy  getting  ready, 
so  I  will  go." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said  with  a  quick  look 
of  disappointment,  "  you  will  not  go  yet. 
If  I  had  known  you  were  coming —  But 
it  was  very  late  when  we  will  get  home 
this  morning :  two  o'clock  it  was." 

"Another  ball?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  but  not  very  joy- 
fully. 

"Why,  Sheila,"  he  said  with  a  grave 
smile  on  his  face,  "you  are  becoming 
quite  a  woman  of  fashion  now.  And  you 
know  I  can't  keep  up  an  acquaintance 
with  a  fine  lady  who  goes  to  all  these 
grand  places  and  knows  all  sorts  of 
swell  people  ;  so  you'll  have  to  cut  me, 
Sheila." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  dead  before  that 
time  ever  comes,"  said  the  girl  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  indignation  in  her  eyes. 
Then  she  softened :  "  But  it  is  not  kind 
of  you  to  laugh  at  me." 

"Of  course  I  did  not  laugh  at  you," 
he  said  taking  both  her  hands  in  his, 
"although  I  used  to  sometimes  when 
you  were  a  little  girl  and  talked  very 
wild  English.  Don't  you  remember  how 
vexed  you  used  to  be,  and  how  pleased 
you  were  when  your  papa  turned  the 
laugh  against  me  by  getting  me  fo  say 
that  awful  Gaelic  sentence  about  'A 
young  calf  ate  a  raw  egg*  ?" 

"Can  you  say  it  now?"  said  Sheila, 
with  her  face  getting  bright  and  pleased 
again.  "  Try  it  after  me.  Now  listen." 

She  uttered  some  half  dozen  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sounds  that  any  lan- 
guage ever  contained,  but  Ingram  would 
not  attempt  to  follow  her.  She  reproach- 
ed him  with  having  forgotten  all  that  he 
had  learnt  in  Lewis,  and  said  she  should 
no  longer  look  on  him  as  a  possible 
Highlander. 

"But  what  are  you  now?"  he  asked. 
"You  are  no  longer  that  wild  girl  who 
used  to  run  out  to  sea  in 
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mhara  whenever  there  was  the  excite- 
ment of  a  storm  coming  on." 

"Many  times,"  she  said  slowly  and 
wistfully,  "I  will  wish  that  I  could  be 
that  again  for  a  little  while." 

"Don't  you  enjoy,  then,  all  those  fine 
gatherings  you  go  to  ?" 

"I  try  to  like  them." 

"And  you  don't  succeed  ?" 

He  was  looking  at  her  gravely  and 
earnestly,  and  she  turned  away  her 
head  and  did  not  answer.  At  this  mo- 
ment Lavender  came  down  stairs  and 
entered  the  room. 

"  Hillo,  Ingram,  my  boy !  glad  to  see 
you  !  What  pretty  flowers  !  It's  a  pity 
we  can't  take  them  to  Brighton  with  us." 

"But  I  intend  to  take  them,"  said 
Sheila  firmly. 

"Oh,  very  well,  if  you  don't  mind  the 
bother,"  said  her  husband.  "  I  should 
have  thought  your  hands  would  have 
been  full :  you  know  you'll  have  to  take 
everything  with  you  you  would  want  in 
London,  Xou^will  find  that  Brighton 
isn't  a  dirtyfffife  fishing-village  in  which 
you've  only  to  tuck  up  your  dress  and 
run  about  anyhow." 

"  I  never  saw  a  dirty  little  fishing-vil- 
lage," said  Sheila  quietly. 

Her  husband  laughed :  "  I  meant  no 
offence.  I  was  not  thinking  of  Borva- 
bost  at  all.  Well,  Ingram,  can't  you 
run  down  and  see  us  while  we  are  at 
Brighton?" 

"Oh  do,  Mr.  Ingram!"  said  Sheila 
with  quite  a  new  interest  in  her  face ;  and 
she  came  forward  as  though  she  would 
have  gone  down  on  her  knees  and  beg- 
ged this  great  favor  of  him.  "  Do,  Mr. 
Ingram  !  We  should  try  to  amuse  you 
some  way,  and  the  weather  is  sure  to  be 
fine.  Shall  we  keep  a  room  for  you  ? 
Can  you  come  on  Friday  and  stay  till 
the  Monday  ?  It  is  a  great  difference 
there  will  be  in  the  place  if  you  come 
down." 

Ingram  looked  at  Sheila,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  promising,  when  Lavender 
added,  "And  we  shall  introduce  you  to 
that  young  American  lady  whom  ypu 
are  so  anxious  to  meet." 

"  Oh,  is  she  to  be  there  ?"  he  said,  look- 
ing rather  curiously  at  Lavender. 


"Yes,  she  and  her  mother.  We  are 
going  down  together." 

"Then  I'll  see  whether  I  can  in  a  day 
or  two,"  he  said,  but  in  a  tone  which 
pretty  nearly  convinced  Sheila  that  she 
should  not  have  her  stay  at  Brighton 
made  pleasant  by  the  company  of  her 
old  friend  and  associate. 

However,  the  mere  anticipation  of 
seeing  the  sea  was  much;  and  when 
they  had  got  into  a  cab  and  were  going 
down  to  Victoria  Station,  Sheila's  eyes 
were  filled  with  a  joyful  anticipation. 
She  had  discarded  altogether  the  de- 
scriptions of  Brighton  that  had  been 
given  her.  It  is  one  thing  to  receive  in- 
formation, and  another  to  reproduce  it 
in  an  imaginative  picture ;  and  in  fact 
her  imagination  was  busy  with  its  own 
work  while  she  sat  and  listened  to  this 
person  or  the  other  speaking  of  the  sea- 
side town  she  was  going  to.  When  they 
spoke  of  promenades  and  drives  and 
miles  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  she 
was  thinking  of  the  sea-beach  and  of  the 
boats  and  of  the  sky-line  with  its  distant 
ships.  When  they  told  her  of  private 
theatricals  and  concerts  and  fancy-dress 
balls,  she  was  thinking  of  being  out  on  the 
open  sea,  with  a  light  breeze  filling  the 
sails,  and  a  curl  of  white  foam  rising  at  the 
bow  and  sweeping  and  hissing  down  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  She  would  go  down 
among  the  fishermen  when  her  husband 
and  his  friends  were  not  by,  and  talk  to 
them,  and  get  to  know  what  they  sold 
their  fish  for  down  here  in  the  South. 
She  would  find  out  what  their  nets  cost, 
and  if  there  was  anybody  in  authority 
to  whom  they  could  apply  for  an  ad- 
vance of  a  few  pounds  in  case  of  hard 
times.  Had  they  their  cuttings  of  peat 
free  from  the  nearest  moss-land?  and 
did  they  dress  their  fields  with  the  thatch 
that  had  got  saturated  with  the  smoke  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  them  could  tell  her 
where  the  crews  hailed  from  that  had 
repeatedly  shot  the  sheep  of  the  Flan- 
nen  Isles.  All  these  and  a  hundred 
other  things  she  would  get  to  know ; 
and  she  might  procure  and  send  to  her 
father  some  rare  bird  or  curiosity  of  the 
sea,  that  might  be  added  to  the  little 
museum  in  which  she  used  to  sing  in 
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days  gone  by,  when  he  was  busy  with 
his  pipe  and  his  whisky. 

"You  are  not  much  tired,  then,  by 
your  dissipation  of  last  night  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Kavanagh  to  her  at  the  station,  as  the 
slender,  fair-haired,  grave  lady  looked 
admiringly  at  the  girl's  fresh  color  and 
bright  gray- blue  eyes.  "  It  makes  one 
envy  you  to  see  you  looking  so  strong 
and  in  such  good  spirits." 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  always !" 
said  Mrs.  Lorraine ;  and  the  younger 
lady  had  the  same  sweet,  low  and  kind- 
ly voice  as  her  mother. 

"  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,"  said 
Sheila,  blushing  somewhat  and  not  lift- 
ing her  eyes,  while  Lavender  was  impa- 
tient that  she  had  not  answered  with  a 
laugh"  and  some  light  retort,  such  as 
would  have  occurred  to  almost  any  wo- 
man in  the  circumstances. 

On  the  journey  down,  Lavender  and 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  seated  opposite  each  oth- 
er in  two  corner  seats,  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual cross-fire  of  small  pleasantries,  in 
which  the  young  American  lady  had 
distinctly  the  best  of  it,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  her  perfect  manner.  The  keenest 
thing  she  said  was  said  with  a  look  of 
great  innocence  and  candor  in  the  large 
gray  eyes  ;  and  then  directly  afterward 
she  would  say  something  very  nice  and 
pleasant  in  precisely  the  same  voice,  as 
if  she  could  not  understand  that  there 
was  any  effort  on  the  part  of  either  to 
assume  an  advantage.  The  mother 
sometimes  turned  and  listened  to  this 
aimless  talk  with  an  amused  gravity,  as 
of  a  cat  watching  the  gambols  of  a  kit- 
ten, but  generally  she  devoted  herself  to 
Sheila,  who  sat  opposite  her.  She  did 
not  talk  much,  and  Sheila  was  glad  of 
that,  but  the  girl  felt  that  she  was  being 
observed  with  some  little  curiosity.  She 
wished  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  would  turn 
those  observant  gray  eyes  of  hers  away 
in  some  other  direction.  Now  and  again 
Sheila  would  point  out  what  she  consid- 
ered strange  or  striking  in  the  country 
outside,  and  for  a  moment  the  elderly 
lady  would  look  out.  But  directly  after- 
ward the  gray  eyes  would  come  back  to 
Sheila,  and  the  girl  knew  they  were 
upon  her.  At  last  she  so  persistently 


stared  out  of  the  window  that  she  fell  to 
dreaming,  and  all  the  trees  and  the 
meadows  and  the  farm-houses  and  the 
distant  heights  and  hollows  went  past 
her  as  though  they  were  in  a  sort  of 
mist,  while  she  replied  to  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh's  chance  remarks  in  a  mechanical 
fashion,  and  could  only  hear  as  a  mo- 
notonous murmur  the  talk  of  the  two 
people  at  the  other  side  of  the  carriage. 
How  much  of  the  journey  did  she  re- 
member? She  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  amount  of  open  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London — the  commons  be- 
tween Wandsworth  and  Streatham,  and 
so  forth — and  she  was  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  country  about  Red 
Hill.  For  the  rest,  a  succession  of  fair 
green  pictures  passed  by  her,  all  bathed 
in  a  calm,  half-misty  summer  sunlight : 
then  they  pierced  the  chalk-hills  (which 
Sheila,  at  first  sight,  fancied  were  of 
granite)  and  rumbled  through  the  tun- 
nels. Finally,  with  just  a  glimpse  of  a 
great  mass  of  gray  houses  filling  a  vast 
hollow  and  stretching  up  the  bare  green 
downs  beyond,  they  found  themselves 
in  Brighton. 

"Well,  Sheila,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  place  ?"  her  husband  said  to  her 
with  a  laugh  as  they  were  driving  down 
the  Queen's  road. 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  It  is  not  like  Borvabost,  is  it  ?" 

She  was  too  bewildered  to  speak.  She 
could  only  look  about  her  with  a  vague 
wonder  and  disappointment.  But  sure- 
ly this  great  gray  city  was  not  the  place 
they  had  come  to  live  in  ?  Would  it 
not  disappear  somehow,  and  they  would 
get  away  to  the  sea  and  the  rocks  and 
the  boats  ? 

They  passed  into  the  upper  part  of 
West  street,  and  here  was  another  thor- 
oughfare, down  which  Sheila  glanced 
with  no  great  interest.  But  the  next 
moment  there  was  a  quick  catching  of 
her  breath,  which  almost  resembled  a 
sob,  and  a  strange  glad  light  sprang  into 
her  eyes.  Here  at  last  was  the  sea ! 
Away  beyond  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  great 
green  plain — yellow-green  it  was  in  the 
sunlight — that  the  wind  was  whitening 
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here  and  there  with  tumbling  waves. 
She  had  not  noticed  that  there  was  any 
wind  in-land — there  everything  seemed 
asleep — but  here  there  was  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  south,  and  the  sea  had  been 
rough  the  day  before,  and  now  it  was 
of  this  strange  olive  color,  streaked  with 
the  white  curls  of  foam  that  shone  in  the 
sunlight.  Was  there  not  a  cold  scent 
of  sea-weed,  too,  blown  up  this  narrow 
passage  between  the  houses  ?  And  now 
the  carriage  cut  round  the  corner  and 
whirled  out  into  the  glare  of  the  Parade, 
and  before  her  the  great  sea  stretched 
out  its  leagues  of  tumbling  and  shining 
waves,  and  she  heard  the  water  roaring 
along  the  beach,  and  far  away  at  the 
horizon  she  saw  a  phantom  ship.  She 
did  not  even  look  at  the  row  of  splendid 
hotels  and  houses,  at  the  gayly-drcssed 
folks  on  the  pavement,  at  the  brilliant 
flags  that  were  flapping  and  fluttering 
on  the  New  Pier  and  about  the  beach. 
It  was  the  great  world  of  shining  water 
beyond  that  fascinated  her,  and  awoke 
in  her  a  strange  yearning  and  longing, 
so  that  she  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
grief  or  joy  that  burned  in  her  heart  and 
blinded  her  eyes  with  tears.  Mrs.  Kav- 
anagh  took  her  arm  as  they  were  going 
up  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  and  said  in  a 
friendly  way,  "  I  suppose  you  have  some 
sad  memories  of  the  sea  ?" 

"No,"  said  Sheila  bravely,  "it  is  al- 
ways pleasant  to  me  to  think  of  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  a  long  time  since — since — " 

"Sheila,"  said  her  husband  abruptly, 
"  do  tell  me  if  all  your  things  are  here ;" 
and  then  the  girl  turned,  calm  and  self- 
collected,  to  look  after  rugs  and  boxes. 

When  they  were  finally  established  in 
the  hotel  Lavender  went  off  to  negotiate 
for  the  hire  of  a  carriage  for  Mrs.  Kav- 
anagh  during  her  stay,  and  Sheila  was 
left  with  the  two  ladies.  They  had  tea  in 
their  sitting-room,  and  they  had  it  at  one 
of  the  windows,  so  that  they  could  look 
out  on  the  stream  of  people  and  car- 
riages now  beginning  to  flow  by  in  the 
clear  yellow  light  of  the  afternoon.  But 
neither  the  people  nor  the  carriages  had 
much  interest  for  Sheila,  who,  indeed, 
sat  for  the  most  part  silent,  intently 
watching  the  various  boats  that  were 


putting  out  or  coming  in,  and  busy  with 
conjectures  which  she  knew  there  was 
no  use  placing  before  her  two  com- 
panions. 

"  Brighton  seems  to  surprise  you  vtry 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

"Yes,"  said  Sheila,  "I  have  been  tola 
all  about  it,  but  you  will  forget  all  that ; 
and  this  is  very  different  from  the  sea  at 
home — at  my  home." 

"Your  home  is  in  London  now,"  said 
the  elder  lady  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  no  !"  said  Sheila,  most  anxiously 
and  earnestly.  "  London,  that  is  net 
our  home  at  all.  We  live  there  for  a 
time — that  will  be  quite  necessary — but 
we  shall  go  back  to  the  Lewis  some  day 
soon — not  to  stay  altogether,  but  enough 
to  make  it  as  much  our  home  as  London." 

"  How  do  you  think  Mr.  Lavender  will 
enjoy  living  in  the  Hebrides  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine  with  a  look  of  innocent  and 
friendly  inquiry  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  was  many  a  time  that  he  has  said 
he  never  liked  any  place  so  much,"  said 
Sheila  with  something  of  a  blush  ;  and 
then  she  added  with  growing  courage, 
"for  you  must  not  think  he  is  always 
like  what  he  is  here.  Oh  no !  When 
he  is  in  the  Highlands  there  is  no  day 
that  is  nearly  long  enough  for  what  has 
to  be  done  in  it ;  and  he  is  up  very  early, 
and  away  to  the  hills  or  the  loch  with  a 
gun  or  a  salmon-rod.  He  can  catch  the 
salmon  very  well — oh,  very  well  for  one 
that  is  not  accustomed  —  and  he  will 
shoot  as  well  as  any  one  that  is  in  the 
island,  except  my  papa.  It  is  a  great 
deal  to  do  there  will  be  in  the  island, 
and  plenty  of  amusement ;  and  there  is 
not  much  chance — not  any  whatever — 
of  his  being  lonely  or  tired  when  we  go 
to  live  in  the  Lewis." 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  her  daughter  were 
both  amused  and  pleased  by  the  earnest 
and  rapid  fashion  in  which  Sheila  talked. 
They  had  generally  considered  her  to  be 
a  trifle  shy  and  silent,  not  knowing  how 
afraid  she  was  of  using  wrong  idioms  or 
pronunciations ;  but  here  was  one  sub- 
ject on  which  her  heart  was  set,  and  she 
had  no  more  thought  as  to  whether  she 
said  like-a-ness  or  likeness,  or  whether 
she  said  gyarden  or  garden.  Indeed, 
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she  forgot  more  than  that.  She  was 
somewhat  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
sea  and  the  well-remembered  sound  of 
the  waves ;  and  she  was  pleased  to  talk 
about  her  life  in  the  North,  and  about 
her  husband's  stay  there,  and  how  they 
should  pass  the  time  when  she  returned 
to  Borva.  She  neglected  altogether  Lav- 
ender's injunctions  that  she  should  not 
talk  about  fishing  or  cooking  or  farming 
to  his  friends.  She  incidentally  reveal- 
ed to  Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  her  daughter 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  household 
at  Borva  than- he  would  have  wished  to 
be  known.  For  how  could  they  under- 
stand about  his  wife  having  her  own 
cousin  to  serve  at  table  ?  and  what  would 
they  think  of  a  young  lady  who  was 
proud  of  making  her  father's  shirts  ? 
Whatever  these  two  ladies  may  have 
thought,  they  were  very  obviously  inter- 
ested, and  if  they  were  amused,  it  was 
in  a  far  from  unfriendly  fashion.  Mrs. 
Lorraine  professed  herself  quite  charmed 
with  Sheila's  descriptions  of  her  island- 
life,  and  wished  she  could  go  up  to  Lewis 
to  see  all  these  strange  things.  But  when 
she  spoke  of  visiting  the  island  when 
Sheila  and  her  husband  were  staying 
there,  Sheila  was  not  nearly  so  ready  to 
offer  her  a  welcome  as  the  daughter  of 
a  hospitable  old  Highlandman  ought  to 
have  been. 

"And  will  you  go  out  in  a  boat  now  ?" 
said  Sheila,  looking  down  to  the  beach. 

"In  a  boat!  What  sort  of  boat?" 
said  Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

"  Any  one  of  those  little  sailing  boats  : 
*  it  is  very  good  boats  they  are,  as  far  as 
I  can  see." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  the  elder  lady 
with  a  smile.  "  I  am  not  fond  of  small 
boats,  and  the  company  of  the  men  who 
go  with  you  might  be  a  little  objection- 
able, I  should  fancy." 

"But  you  need  not  take  any  men," 
said  Sheila :  "  the  sailing  of  one  of  those 
little  boats,  it  is  very  simple." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  could  man- 
age the  boat  by  yourself?" 

"Oh  yes!  It  is  very  simple.  And  my 
husband,  he  will  help  me." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  if  you  went 
out  ?" 


"We  might  try  the  fishing.  1  do  not 
see  where  the  rocks  are,  but  we  would 
go  off  the  rocks  and  put  down  the  an- 
chor and  try  the  lines.  You  would  have 
some  ferry  good  fish  for  breakfast  in  the 
morning." 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh, "  you  don't  know  what  you  propose 
to  us.  To  go  and  roll  about  in  an  open 
boat  in  these  waves — we  should  be  ill  in 
five  minutes.  But  I  suppose  you  don't 
know  what  sea-sickness  is  ?" 

"No,"  said  Sheila,  "but  I  will  hear 
my  husband  speak  of  it  often.  And  it 
is  only  in  crossing  the  Channel  that 
people  will  get  sick." 

"Why,  this  is  the  Channel." 

Sheila  stared.  Then  she  endeavored 
to  recall  her  geography.  Of  course  this 
must  be  a  part  of  the  Channel,  but  if 
the  people  in  the  South  became  ill  in 
this  weather,  they  must  be  rather  feeble 
creatures.  Her  speculations  on  this 
point  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
her  husband,  who  came  to  announce 
that  he  had  not  only  secured  a  carriage 
for  a  month,  but  that  it  would  be  round 
at  the  hotel  door  in  half  an  hour ;  where- 
upon the  two  American  ladies  said  they 
would  be  ready,  and  left  the  room. 

"Now  go  off  and  get  dressed,  Sheila," 
said  Lavender. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind,"  she  said  after 
a  moment's  hesitation — "if  you  would 
allow  me  to  go  by  myself — if  you  would 
go  to  the  driving,  and  let  me  go  down 
to  the  shore!" 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  he  said.  "You  will 
have  people  fancying  you  are  only  a 
school-girl.  How  can  you  go  down  to 
the  beach  by  yourself  among  all  those 
loafing  vagabonds,  who  would  pick  your 
pocket  or  throw  stones  at  you  ?  You 
must  behave  like  an  ordinary  Christian : 
now  do,  like  a  good  girl,  get  dressed 
and  submit  to  the  restraints  of  civilized 
life.  It  won't  hurt  you  much." 

So  she  left,  to  lay  aside  with  some  re- 
gret her  rough  blue  dress,  and  he  went 
down  stairs  to  see  about  ordering  dinner. 

Had  she  come  down  to  the  sea,  then, 
only  to  live  the  life  that  had  nearly 
broken  her  heart  in  London  ?  It  seem- 
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ed  so.  They  drove  up  and  down  the 
Parade  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  the  roar  of  carriages  drowned  the 
msh  of  the  waves.  Then  they  dined 
in  the  quiet  of  this  still  summer  evening, 
and  she  could  only  see  the  sea  as  a  dis- 
tant and  silent  picture  through  the  win- 
dows, while  the  talk  of  her  companions 
was  either  about  the  people  whom  they 
had  seen  while  driving,  or  about  matters 
of  which  she  knew  nothing.  Then  the 
blinds  were  drawn  and  candles  lit,  and 
still  their  conversation  murmured  around 
her  unheeding  ears.  After  dinner  her 
husband  went  down  to  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  hotel  to  have  a  cigar,  and 
she  was  left  with  Mrs.  Kavanagh  and 
her  daughter.  She  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  through  a  chink  in  the  Vene- 
tian blinds.  There  was  a  beautiful  clear 
twilight  abroad,  the  darkness  was  still 
of  a  soft  gray,  and  up  in  the  pale  yellow- 
green  of  the  sky  a  large  planet  burned 
and  throbbed.  Soon  the  sea  and  the 
sky  would  darken,  the  stars  would  come 
forth  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  moving  water  would  be 
struck  with  a  million  trembling  spots  of 
silver  as  the  waves  came  onward  to  the 
beach. 

"Mayn't  we  go  out  for  a  walk  till 
Frank  has  finished  his  cigar?"  said 
Sheila. 

"You  couldn't  go  outwalking  at  this 
time  of  night,"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh  in 
a  kindly  way:  "you  would  meet  the 
most  unpleasant  persons.  Besides,  going 
out  into  the  night  air  would  be  most 
dangerous." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  night,"  said  Sheila 
with  a  sigh.  She  was  still  standing  at 
the  window. 

"Come,"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  going 
over  to  her  and  putting  her  hand  in  her 
arm,  "we  cannot  have  any  moping,  you 
know.  You  must  be  content  to  be  dull 
with  us  for  one  night ;  and  after  to-night 
we  shall  see  what  we  can  do  to  amuse 
you." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  amused  !" 
cried  Sheila  almost  in  terror,  for  some 
vision  flashed  on  her  mind  of  a  series 
of  parties.  "I  would  much  rather  be 
left  alone  and  allowed  to  go  about  by 


myself.  But  it  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she 
hastily  added,  fancying  that  her  speech 
had  been  somewhat  ungracious — "it  is 
very  kind  of  you  indeed." 

"  Come,  I  promised  to  teach  you  crib- 
bage,  didn't  I  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sheila  with  much  resigna- 
tion ;  and  she  walked  to  the  table  and 
sat  down. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  she  could  have  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  some  little 
equanimity  in  patiently  trying  to  learn 
this  game,  in  which  she  had  no  interest 
whatever,  but  her  thoughts  and  fancies 
were  soon  drawn  away  from  cribbage. 
Her  husband  returned.  Mrs.  Lorraine 
had  been  for  some  little  time  at  the  big 
piano  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
amusing  herself  by  playing  snatches  of 
anything  she  happened  to  remember,  but 
when  Mr.  Lavender  returned  she  seem- 
ed to  wake  up.  He  went  over  to  her 
and  sat  down  by  the  piano. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "I  have  all  the  duets 
and  songs  you  spoke  of,  and  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  those  I  have  tried.  I  wish 
mamma  would  sing  a  second  to  me : 
how  can  one  learn  without  practicing  ? 
And  there  are  some  of  those  duets  1 
really  should  like  to  learn  after  what 
you  said  of  them." 

"Shall  I  become  a  substitute  for  your 
mamma?"  he  said. 

"And  sing  the  second,  so  that  I  may 
practice  ?  Your  cigar  must  have  left 
you  in  a  very  amiable  mood." 

"Well,  suppose  we  try,"  he  said ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  open  out  the  roll  of 
music  which  she  had  brought  down. 

"  Which  shall  we  take  first  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  does  not  much  matter,"  she  an- 
swered indifferently,  and  indeed  she 
took  up  one  of  the  duets  by  haphazard. 

What  was  it  made  Mrs.  Kavanagh's 
companion  suddenly  lift  her  eyes  from 
the  cribbage-board  and  look  with  sur- 
prise to  the  other  end  of  the  room  ?  She 
had  recognized  the  little  prelude  to  one 
of  her  own  duets,  and  it  was  being  play- 
ed by  Mrs.  Lorraine.  And  it  was  Mrs. 
Lorraine  who  began  to  sing  in  a  sweet, 
expressive  and  well-trained  voice  of  no 
great  power — 

Love  in  thine  eyes  for  ever  plays  j 
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and  it  was  she  to  whttn  the  answer  was 
given — 

He  in  thy  snowy  bosom  strays ; 

and  then,  Sheila,  sitting  stupefied  and 
pained  and  confused,  heard  them  sing 
together — 

He  makes  thy  rosy  lips  his  care, 
And  walks  the  mazes  of  thy  hair. 

She  had  not  heard  the  short  conversa- 
tion which  had  introduced  this  music ; 
and  she  could  not  tell  but  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  practicing  these  duets — 
her  duets — with  some  one  else.  For 
presently  they  sang  "When  the  rosy 
morn  appearing,"  and  "I  would  that 
my  love  could  silently,"  and  others,  all 
of  them,  in  Sheila's  eyes,  sacred  to  the 
time  when  she  and  Lavender  used  to  sit 
in  the  little  room  at  Borva.  It  was  no 
consolation  to  her  that  Mrs.  Lorraine 
had  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
them ;  that  oftentimes  she  stumbled  and 
went  back  over  a  bit  of  the  accompani- 
ment ;  that  her  voice  was  far  from  being 
striking.  Lavender,  at  all  events,  seem- 
ed to  heed  none  of  these  things.  It  was 
not  as  a  music-master  that  he  sang  with 
her.  He  put  as  much  expression  of  love 
into  his  voice  as  ever  he  had  done  in 
the  old  days  when  he  sang  with  his 
future  bride.  And  it  seemed  so  cruel 
that  this  woman  should  have  taken 
Sheila's  own  duets  from  her  to  sing  be- 
fore her  with  her  own  husband. 

Sheila  learnt  little  more  cribbage  that 
evening.  Mrs.  Kavanagh  could  not  un- 
derstand how  her  pupil  had  become  em- 
barrassed, inattentive,  and  even  sad,  and 
asked  her  if  she  was  tired.  Sheila  said 
she  was  very  tired  and  would  go.  And 
when  she  got  her  candle,  Mrs.  Lorraine 
and  Lavender  had  just  discovered  an- 
other duet  which  they  felt  bound  to  try 
together  as  the  last. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
been  more  or  less  vaguely  pained  by 
her  husband's  attentions  to  this  young 
American  lady ;  and  yet  she  would  not 
admit  to  herself  that  he  was  any  way 
in  the  wrong.  She  would  entertain  no 
suspicion  of  him.  She  would  have  no 
jealousy  in  her  heart,  for  how  could 
jealousy  exist  with  a  perfect  faith  ?  And 
so  she  had  repeatedly  reasoned  herself 


out  of  these  tentative  feelings,  and  re- 
solved that  she  would  do  neither  her 
husband  nor  Mrs.  Lorraine  the  injustice 
of  being  vexed  with  them.  So  it  was 
now.  What  more  natural  than  that 
Frank  should  recommend  to  any  friend 
the  duets  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond  ?  What  more  natural  than  that 
this  young  lady  should  wish  to  show  her 
appreciation  of  those  songs  by  singing 
them  ?  and  who  was  to  sing  with  her 
but  he  ?  Sheila  would  have  no  suspicion 
of  either ;  and  so  she  came  down  next 
morning  determined  to  be  very  friendly 
with  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

But  that  forenoon  another  thing  oc- 
curred which  nearly  broke  down  all  her 
resolves. 

"  Sheila,"  said  her  husband,  "  I  don't 
think  I  ever  asked  you  whether  you 
rode." 

"  I  used  to  ride  many  times  at  home," 
she  said. 

"But  I  suppose  you'd  rather  not  ride 
here,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Lorraine  and  I 
propose  to  go  out  presently :  you'll  be 
able  to  amuse  yourself  somehow  till  we 
come  back." 

Mrs.  Lorraine  had,  indeed,  gone  to 
put  on  her  habit,  and  her  mother  was 
with  her. 

"I  suppose  I  may  go  out,"  said  Sheila. 
"  It  is  so  very  dull  in-doors,  and  Mrs. 
Kavanagh  is  afraid  of  the  east  wind, 
and  she  is  not  going  out." 

"  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  your  going 
out,"  answered  Lavender,  "but  I  should 
have  thought  you'd  have  liked  the  com- 
fort of  watching  the  people  pass,  from 
the  window." 

She  said  nothing,  but  went  off  to  her 
own  room  and  dressed  to  go  out.  Why 
she  knew  not,  but  she  felt  she  would 
rather  not  see  her  husband  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  start  from  the  hotel  door.  She 
stole  down  stairs  without  going  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  then,  going  through 
the  great  hall  and  down  the  steps,  found 
herself  free  and  alone  in  Brighton. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  bright,  clear  day, 
though  the  wind  was  a  trifle  chilly,  and 
all  around  her  there  was  a  sense  of  space 
and  light  and  motion  in  the  shining 
skies,  the  far  clouds  and  the  heaving 
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and  noisy  sea.  Yet  she  had  none  of 
the  gladness  of  heart  with  which  she 
used  to  rush  out  of  the  house  at  Borva 
to  drink  in  the  fresh,  salt  air  and  feel 
the  sunlight  on  her  cheeks.  She  walked 
away,  with  her  face  wistful  and  pensive, 
along  the  King's  road,  scarcely  seeing 
any  of  the  people  who  passed  her ;  and 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  and  of  the  waves 
hummed  in  her  ears  in  a  distant  fashion, 
even  as  she  walked  along  the  wooden 
railing  over  the  beach.  She  stopped 
and  watched  some  men  putting  off  a 
heavy  fishing-boat,  and  she  still  stood 
and  looked  long  after  the  boat  was 
launched.  She  would  not  confess  to 
herself  that  she  felt  lonely  and  miser- 
able :  it  was  the  sight  of  the  sea  that 
was  melancholy.  It  seemed  so  different 
from  the  sea  off  Borva,  that  had  always 
to  her  a  familiar  and  friendly  look,  even 
when  it  was  raging  and  rushing  before 
a  south-west  wind.  Here  this  sea  look- 
ed vast  and  calm  and  sad,  and  the  sound 
of  it  was  not  pleasant  to  her  ears,  as  was 
the  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  at 
Borva.  She  walked  on,  in  a  blind  and 
unthinking  fashion,  until  she  had  got 
far  up  the  Parade,  and  could  see  the 
long  line  of  monotonous  white  cliff  meet- 
ing the  dull  blue  plain  of  the  waves  until 
both  disappeared  in  the  horizon. 

She  returned  to  the  King's  road  a 
trifle  tired,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  there.  The  passing  of  the  peo- 
ple would  amuse  her ;  and  now  the  pave- 
ment was  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  gay- 
ly-dressed  folks,  and  the  centre  of  the 
thoroughfare  brisk  with  the  constant 
going  and  coming  of  riders.  She  saw 
strange  old  women,  painted,  powdered 
and  bewigged  in  hideous  imitation  of 
youth,  pounding  up  and  down  the  level 
street,  and  she  wondered  what  wild  hal- 
lucinations possessed  the  brains  of  these 
poor  creatures.  She  saw  troops  of  beau- 
tiful young  girls,  with  flowing  hair,  clear 
eyes  and  bright  complexions,  riding  by, 
a  goodly  company,  under  charge  of  a 
riding-mistress,  and  the  world  seemed 
to  grow  sweeter  when  they  came  into 
view.  But  while  she  was  vaguely  gazing 
and  wondering  and  speculating  her  eyes 
were  suddenly  caught  by  two  riders 


whose  appearance  sent  a  throb  to  her 
heart.  Frank  Lavender  rode  well,  so 
did  Mrs.  Lorraine ;  and,  though  they 
were  paying  no.  particular  attention  to 
the  crowd  of  passers-by,  they  doubtless 
knew  that  they  could  challenge  criticism 
with  an  easy  confidence.  They  were 
laughing  and  talking  to  each  other  as 
they  went  rapidly  by :  neither  of  them 
saw  Sheila.  The  girl  did  not  look  after 
them.  She  rose  and  walked  in  the  other 
direction,  with  a  greater  pain  at  her  heart 
than  had  been  there  for  many  a  day. 

What  was  this  crowd  ?  Some  dozen 
or  so  of  people  were  standing  round  a 
small  girl,  who,  accompanied  by  a  man, 
was  playing  a  violin,  and  playing  it  very 
well,  too.  But  it  was  not  the  music  that 
attracted  Sheila  to  the  child,  but  partly 
that  there  was  a  look  about  the  timid, 
pretty  face  and  the  modest  and  honest 
eyes  that  reminded  her  of  little  Ailasa, 
and  partly  because,  just  at  this  moment, 
her  heart  seemed  to  be  strangely  sen- 
sitive and  sympathetic.  She  took  no 
thought  of  the  people  looking  on.  She 
went  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  found  that  the  small  girl  and 
her  companion  were  about  to  go  away. 
Sheila  stopped  the  man. 

"Will  you  let  your  little  girl  come  with 
me  into  this  shop  ?" 

It  was  a  confectioner's  shop. 

"We  were  going  home  to  dinner," 
said  the  man,  while  the  small  girl  looked 
up  with  wondering  eyes. 

"Will  you  let  her  have  dinner  with 
me,  and  you  will  come  back  in  half  an 
hour?" 

The  man  looked  at  the  little  girl :  he 
seemed  to  be  really  fond  of  her,  and 
saw  that  she  was  very  willing  to  go. 
Sheila  took  her  hand  and  led  her  into 
the  confectioner's  shop,  putting  her  violin 
on  one  of  the  small  marble  tables  while 
they  sat  down  at  another.  She  was 
probably  not  aware  that  two  or  three 
idlers  had  followed  them,  and  were 
staring  with  might  and  main  in  at  the 
door  of  the  shop. 

What  could  this  child  have  thought 
of  the  beautiful  and  yet  sad-eyed  lady 
who  was  so  kind  to  her,  who  got  her  all 
sorts  of  things  «-in-.  her  own  hands  and 
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asked  her  all  manner  of  questions  in  a 
low,  gentle  and  sweet  voice  ?  There 
was  not  much  in  Sheila's  appearance  to 
provoke  fear  or  awe.  The  little  girl,  shy 
at  first,  got  to  be  a  little  more  frank,  and 
told  her  hostess  when,  she  rose  in  the 
morning,  how  she  practiced,  the  number 
of  hours  they  were  out  during  the  day, 
and  many  of  the  small  incidents  of  her 
daily  life.  She  had  been  photographed 
too,  and  her  photograph  was  sold  in  one 
of  the  shops.  She  was  very  well  con- 
tent :  she  liked  playing,  the  people  were 
kind  to  her,  and  she  did  not  often  get 
tired. 

"Then  I  shall  see  you  often  if  I  stay 
in  Brighton  ?"  said  Sheila. 

"  We  go  out  every  day  when  it  does 
not  rain  very  hard." 

"  Perhaps  some  wet  day  you  will  come 
and  see  me,  and  you  will  have  some  tea 
with  me:  would  you  like  that?" 

"Yes,  very  much,"  said  the  small  mu- 
sician, looking  up  frankly. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  half  hour 
having  fully  expired,  the  man  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"Don't  hurry,"  said  Sheila  to  the 
little  girl:  "sit  still  and  drink  out  the 
lemonade ;  then  I  will  give  you  some 
little  parcels  which  you  must  put  in  your 
pocket." 

She  was  about  to  rise  to  go  to  the 
counter  when  she  suddenly  met  the  eyes 
of  her  husband,  who  was  calmly  staring 
at  her.  He  had  come  out,  after  their 
ride,  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  have  a  stroll 
up  and  down  the  pavements,  and  had, 
in  looking  in  at  the  various  shops, 
caught  sight  of  Sheila  quietly  having 
luncheon  with  this  girl  whom  she  had 
picked  up  in  the  streets. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that?" 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Lorraine.  "In  open 
day,  with  people  staring  in,  and  she  has 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  put  the 
violin  out  of  sight !" 

"The  poor  child  means  no  harm," 
said  his  companion. 

"Well,  we  mast  get  her  out  of  this 
somehow,"  he  said ;  and  so  they  entered 
the  shop. 

Sheila  knew  she  was  guilty  the  mo- 
ment she  met  her  husband's  look,  though 


she  had  never  dreamed  of  it  before. 
She  had,  indeed,  acted  quite  thought- 
lessly— perhaps  chiefly  moved  by  a  de- 
sire to  speak  to  some  one  and  to  befriend 
some  one  in  her  own  loneliness. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  let  this  little  girl 
go  ?"  said  Lavender  to  Sheila  somewhat 
coldly  as  soon  as  he  had  ordered  an  ice 
for  his  companion. 

"When  she  has  finished  her  lemon- 
ade she  will  go,"  said  Sheila  meekly. 
"But  I  have  to  buy  some  things  for  her 
first." 

"  You  have  got  a  whole  lot  of  people 
round  the  door,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  the  people  to  wait 
for  her,"  answered  Sheila  with  the  same 
composure.  "  We  have  been  here  half 
an  hour.  I  suppose  they  will  like  her 
music  very  much." 

The  little  violinist  was  now  taken  to 
the  counter,  and  her  pockets  stuffed  with 
packages  of  sugared  fruits  and  other 
deadly  delicacies :  then  she  was  permit- 
ted to  go  with  half  a  crown  in  her  hand. 
Mrs.  Lorraine  patted  her  shoulder  in 
passing,  and  said  she  was  a  pretty  little 
thing. 

They  went  home  to  luncheon.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  the  incident  of  the 
forenoon,  except  that  Lavender  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  in  a  humor- 
ous way,  that  his  wife  had  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  beggars,  and  that 
he  never  went  home  of  an  evening  with- 
out expecting  to  find  her  dining  with  the 
nearest  scavenger  and  his  family.  Lav- 
ender, indeed,  was  in  an  amiable  frame 
of  mind  at  this  meal  (during  the  prog- 
ress of  which  Sheila  sat  by  the  window, 
of  course,  for  she  had  already  lunched 
in  company  with  the  tiny  violinist),  and 
was  bent  on  making  himself  as  agree- 
able as  possible  to  his  two  companions. 
Their  talk  had  drifted  toward  the  wan- 
derings of  the  two  ladies  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  from  that  to  the  Niebelungen  fres- 
coes in  Munich ;  from  that  to  the  Nie- 
belungen itself,  and  then,  by  easy  tran- 
sition, to  the  ballads  of  Uhland  and 
Heine.  Lavender  was  in  one  of  his 
most  impulsive  and  brilliant  moods — 
gay  and  jocular,  tender  and  sympathetic 
by  turns,  and  so  obviously  sincere  in  all 
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that  his  listeners  were  delighted  with  his 
speeches  and  assertions  and  stories,  and 
believed  them  as  implicitly  as  he  did 
himself.  Sheila,  sitting  at  a  distance, 
saw  and  heard,  and  could  not  help  re- 
calling many  an  evening  in  the  far  North 
when  Lavender  used  to  fascinate  every 
one  around  him  by  the  infection  of  his 
warm  and  poetic  enthusiasm.  How  he 
talked,  too — telling  the  stories  of  these 
quaint  and  pathetic  ballads  in  his  own 
rough  -  and  -  ready  translations  —  while 
there  was  no  self-consciousness  in  his 
face,  but  a  thorough  warmth  of  earnest- 
ness ;  and  sometimes,  too,  she  would 
notice  a  quiver  of  the  under  lip  that  she 
knew  of  old,  when  some  pathetic  point 
or  phrase  had  to  be  indicated  rather 
than  described.  He  was  drawing  pic- 
tures for  them  as  well  as  telling  stories 
— of  the  three  students  entering  the 
room  in  which  the  landlady's  daughter 
lay  dead — of  Barbarossa  in  his  cave — 
of  the  child  who  used  to  look  up  at 
Heine  as  he  passed  her  in  the  street, 
awestricken  by  his  pale  and  strange 
face — of  the  last  of  the  band  of  com- 
panions who  sat  in  the  solitary  room  in 
which  they  had  sat,  and  drank  to  their 
memory — of  the  king  of  Thule,  and  the 
deserter  from  Strasburg,  and  a  thousand 
others. 

"But  is  there  any  of  them — is  there 
anything  in  the  world  —  more  pitiable 
than  that  pilgrimage  to  Kevlaar?"  he 
said.  "  You  know  it,  of  course.  No  ? 
Oh,  you  must,  surely.  Don't  you  re- 
member the  mother  who  stood  by  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  son,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  rise  to  see  the 
great  procession  go  by  the  window ;  and 
he  tells  her  that  he  cannot,  he  is  so  ill : 
his  heart  is  breaking  for  thinking  of  his 
dead  Gretchen  ?  You  know  the  story, 
Sheila.  The  mother  begs  him  to  rise 
and  come  with  her,  and  they  will  join 
the  band  of  pilgrims  going  to  Kevlaar, 
to  be  healed  there  of  their  wounds  by 
the  Mother  of  God.  Then  you  find 
them  at  Kevlaar,  and  all  the  maimed 
and  the  lame  people  have  come  to  the 
shrine ;  and  whichever  limb  is  diseased, 
they  make  a  waxen  image  of  that  and 
lay  it  on  the  altar,  and  then  they  are 


healed.  Well,  the  mother  of  this  poor 
lad  takes  wax  and  forms  a  heart  out  of 
it,  and  says  to  her  son,  '  Take  that  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  she  will  heal 
your  pain.'  Sighing,  he  takes  the  wax 
heart  in  his  hand,  and,  sighing,  he  goes 
to  the  shrine  ;  and  there,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  his  face,  he  says, '  O  beautiful 
Queen  of  Heaven,  I  am  come  to  tell  you 
my  grief.  I  lived  with  my  mother  in 
Cologne :  near  us  lived  Gretchen,  who 
is  dead  now.  Blessed  Mary,  I  bring 
you  this  wax  heart :  heal  the  wound  in 
my  heart.'  And  then — and  then — " 

Sheila  saw  his  lip  tremble.  But  he 
frowned,  and  said  impatiently,  "What  a 
shame  it  is  to  destroy  such  a  beautiful 
story !  You  can  have  no  idea  of  it — of 
its  simplicity  and  tenderness — " 

"But  pray  let  us  hear  the  rest  of  it," 
said  Mrs.  Lorraine  gently. 

"Well,  the  last  scene,  you  know,  is  a 
small  chamber,  and  the  mother  and  her 
sick  son  are  asleep.  The  Blessed  Mary 
glides  into  the  chamber  and  bends  over 
the  young  man,  and  puts  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  heart.  Then  she  smiles 
and  disappears.  The  unhappy  mother 
has  seen  all  this  in  a  dream,  and  now 
she  awakes,  for  the  dogs  are  barking 
loudly.  The  mother  goes  over  to  the 
bed  of  her  son,  and  he  is  dead,  and 
the  morning  light  touches  his  pale  face. 
And  then  the  mother  folds  her  hands, 
and  says — " 

He  rose  hastily  with  a  gesture  of  fret- 
fulness,  and  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow at  which  Sheila  sat  and  looked 
out.  She  put  her  hand  up  to  his :  he 
took  it. 

"The  next  time  I  try  to  translate 
Heine,"  he  said,  making  it  appear  that 
he  had  broken  off  through  vexation, 
"something  strange  will  happen." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  story,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  who  had  herself  been  crying 
a  little  bit  in  a  covert  way :  "  I  wonder  I 
have  not  seen  a  translation  of  it.  Con? e, 
mamma,  Lady  Leveret  said  we  were  rjo* 
to  be  after  four." 

So  they  rose  and  left,  and  Sheila  <vas 
alone  with  her  husband,  and  still  hold- 
ing his  hand.  She  looked  up  at  him 
timidly,  wondering,  perhaps,  in  her  sim- 
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pie  way,  as  to  whether  she  should  not 
now  pour  out  her  heart  to  him,  and  tell 
him  all  her  griefs  and  fears  and  yearn- 
ir.js,  Ke  had  obviously  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  story  he  had  told  so  rough- 
ly :  surely  now  was  a  good  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  him,  and  begging  for 
sympathy  and  compassion. 

"  Frank,"  she  said,  and  she  rose  and 
came  close,  and  bent  down  her  head  to 
hide  the  color  in  her  face. 

"Well  ?"  he  answered  a  trifle  coldly. 

"You  won't  be  vexed  with  me,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  her  heart 
beginning  to  beat  rapidly. 

"Vexed  with  you  about  what?"  he 
said  abruptly. 

Alas !  all  her  hopes  had  fled.  She 
shrank  from  the  cold  stare  with  which 
she  knew  he  was  regarding  her.  She 
felt  it  to  be  impossible  that  she  should 
place  before  him  those  confidences  with 
which  she  had  approached  him  ;  and  so, 
with  a  great  effort,  she  merely  said,  "Are 
we  to  go  to  Lady  Leveret's  ?" 

"Of  course  we  are,"  he  said,  "unless 
you  would  rather  go  and  see  some  blind 
fiddler  or  beggar.  It  is  really  too  bad 
of  you,  Sheila,  to  be  so  forgetful :  what 
if  Lady  Leveret,  for  example,  had  come 
into  that  shop  ?  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
never  satisfied  with  meeting  the  people 
you  ought  to  meet,  but  that  you  must 
go  and  associate  with  all  the  wretched 
cripples  and  beggars  you  can  find.  You 
should  remember  you  are  a  woman,  and 
not  a  child — that  people  will  talk  about 
what  you  do  if  you  go  on  in  this  mad 
way.  Do  you  ever  see  Mrs.  Kavanagh 
or  her  daughter  do  any  of  these  things  ?" 

Sheila  had  let  go  his  hand  :  her  eyes 
were  still  turned  toward  the  ground. 
She  had  fancied  that  a  little  of  that 
emotion  that  had  been  awakened  in  him 
by  the  story  of  the  German  mother  and 
her  son  might  warm  his  heart  toward 
herself,  and  render  it  possible  for  her  to 
talk  to  him  frankly  about  all  that  she 
had  been  dimly  thinking,  and  more 
definitely  suffering.  She  was  mistaken : 
that  was  all. 

"I  will  try  to  do  better,  and  please 
you,"  she  said;  and  then  she  went 
away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A   FRIEND  IN   NEED. 

WAS  it  a  delusion  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  girl's  mind,  and  now  held  full 
possession  of  it — that  she  was  in  a  world 
with  which  she  had  no  sympathy,  that 
she  should  never  be  able  to  find  a  home 
there,  that  the  influences  of  it  were  grad- 
ually and  surely  stealing  from  her  her 
husband's  love  and  confidence  ?  Or  was 
this  longing  to  get  away  from  the  people 
and  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
her  but  the  unconscious  promptings  of 
an  incipient  jealousy  ?  She  did  not 
question  her  own  mind  closely  on  these 
points.  She  only  vaguely  knew  that 
she  was  miserable,  and  that  she  could 
not  tell  her  husband  of  the  weight  that 
pressed  on  her  heart. 

Here,  too,  as  they  drove  along  to  have 
tea  with  a  certain  Lady  Leveret,  who 
was  one  of  Lavender's  especial  patrons, 
and  to  whom  he  had  introduced  Mrs. 
Kavanagh  and  her  daughter,  Sheila  felt 
that  she  was  a  stranger,  an  interloper,  a 
"third  wheel  to  the  cart."  She  scarcely 
spoke  a  word.  She  looked  at  the  sea, 
but  she  had  almost  grown  to  regard  that 
great  plain  of  smooth  water  as  a  melan- 
choly and  monotonous  thing — not  the 
bright  and  boisterous  sea  of  her  youth, 
with  its  winding  channels,  its  secret  bays 
and  rocks,  its  salt  winds  and  rushing 
waves.  She  was  disappointed  with  the 
perpetual  wall  of  white  cliff,  where  she 
had  expected  to  see  something  of  the 
black  and  rugged  shore  of  the  North. 
She  had  as  yet  made  no  acquaintance 
with  the  sea-life  of  the  place :  she  did 
not  know  where  the  curers  lived ;  wheth- 
er they  gave  the  fishermen  credit  and 
cheated  them  ;  whether  the  people  about 
here  made  any  use  of  the  back  of  the 
dog-fish,  or  could,  in  hard  seasons,  cook 
any  of  the  wild-fowl ;  what  the  ling  and 
the  cod  and  the  skate  fetched ;  where  the 
wives  and  daughters  sat  and  spun  and 
carded  their  wool ;  whether  they  knew 
how  to  make  a  good  dish  of  cockles 
boiled  in  milk.  She  smiled  to  herself 
when  she  thought  of  asking  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine about  any  such  things ;  but  she 
still  cherished  some  vague  hope  that  be- 
fore she  left  Brighton  she  would  have 
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some  little  chance  of  getting  near  to  the 
sea  and  learning  a  little  of  the  sea-life 
down  in  the  South. 

And  as  they  drove  along  the  King's 
road  on  this  afternoon  she  suddenly 
called  out,  "Look,  Frank!" 

On  the  steps  of  the  Old  Ship  Hotel 
stood  a  small  man  with  a  brown  face, 
a  brown  beard  and  a  beaver  hat,  who 
was  calmly  smoking  a  wooden  pipe,  and 
looking  at  an  old  woman  selling  oranges 
in  front  of  him. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Ingram,"  said  Sheila. 

"Which  is  Mr.  Ingram?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lorraine  with  considerable  interest,  for 
she  had  often  heard  Lavender  speak  of 
his  friend.  "  Not  that  little  man  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lavender  coldly :  he  could 
have  wished  that  Ingram  had  had  some 
little  more  regard  for  appearances  in  so 
public  a  place  as  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  Brighton. 

"Won't  you  stop  and  speak  to  him ?" 
said  Sheila  with  great  surprise. 

"We  are  late  already,"  said  her  hus- 
band. "  But  if  you  would  rather  go  back 
and  speak  to  him  than  go  on  with  us, 
you  may." 

Sheila  said  nothing  more ;  and  so 
they  drove  on  to  the  end  of  the  Parade, 
where  Lady  Leveret  held  possession  of 
a  big  white  house  with  pillars  overlook- 
ing the  broad  street  and  the  sea. 

But  next  morning  she  said  to  him,  "  I 
suppose  you  will  be  riding  with  Mrs. 
Lorraine  this  morning?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  and  see  Mr.  In- 
gram, if  he  is  still  there,"  she  said. 

"  Ladies  don't  generally  call  at  hotels 
and  ask  to  see  gentlemen  ;  but  of  course 
you  don't  care  for  that." 

"  I  shall  not  go  if  you  do  not  wish  me." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  You  may  as  well  go. 
What  is  the  use  of  professing  to  keep 
observances  that  you  don't  understand  ? 
And  it  will  be  some  amusement  for  you, 
for  I  dare  say  both  of  you  will  immedi- 
ately go  and  ask  some  old  cab-driver  to 
have  luncheon  with  you,  or  buy  a  nose- 
gay of  flowers  for  his  horse." 

The  permission  was  not  very  gracious, 
but  Sheila  accepted  it,  and  very  shortly 
after  breakfast  she  changed  her  dress 


and  went  out.  How  pleasant  it  was  tc 
know  that  she  was  going  to  see  her  old 
friend  to  whom  she  could  talk  freely ! 
The  morning  seemed  to  know  of  her 
gladness,  and  to  share  in  it,  for  there 
was  a  brisk  southerly  breeze  blowing 
fresh  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
were  leaping  white  in  the  sunlight. 
There  was  no  more  sluggishness  in  the 
air  or  the  gray  sky  or  the  leaden  plain 
of  the  sea.  Sheila  knew  that  the  blood 
was  mantling  in  her  cheeks ;  that  her 
heart  was  full  of  joy ;  that  her  whole 
frame  so  tingled  with  life  and  spirit  that, 
had  she  been  in  Borva,  she  would  have 
challenged  her  deer-hound  to  a  race, 
and  fled  down  the  side  of  the  hill  with 
him  to  the  small  bay  of  white  sand  be- 
low the  house.  She  did  not  pause  for 
a  minute  when  she  reached  the  hotel. 
She  went  up  the  steps,  opened  the  door 
and  entered  the  square  hall.  There  was 
an  odor  of  tobacco  in  the  place,  and 
several  gentlemen  standing  about  rather 
confused  her,  for  she  had  to  glance  at 
them  in  looking  for  a  waiter.  Another 
minute  would  probably  have  found  her 
a  trifle  embarrassed,  but  that,  just  at  this 
crisis,  she  saw  Ingram  himself  come  out 
of  a  room  with  a  cigarette  in  his  hand. 
He  threw  away  the  cigarette,  and  came 
forward  to  her  with  amazement  in  his 
eyes. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Lavender?  Has  he 
gone  into  the  smoking-room  for  me?" 
he  asked. 

"He  is  not  here,"  said  Sheila.  "I 
have  come  for  you  by  myself." 

For  a  moment,  too,  Ingram  felt  the 
eyes  of  the  men  on  him,  but  directly 
he  said  with  a  fine  air  of  carelessness, 
"Well,  that  is  very  good  of  you.  Shall 
we  go  out  for  a  stroll  until  your  husband 
comes?" 

So  he  opened  the  door  and  followed 
her  outside  into  the  fresh  air  and  the 
roar  of  the  waves. 

"Well,  Sheila,"  he  said,  "this  is  very 
good  of  you,  really :  where  is  Mr.  Lav- 
ender ?" 

"  He  generally  rides  with  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine in  the  morning." 

"And  what  do  you  do ?" 

"  I  sit  at  the  window." 
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"  Don't  you  go  boating  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  in  a  boat.  They 
do  not  care  for  it.  And  yesterday  it  was 
a  letter  to  papa  I  was  writing,  and  I 
could  tell  him  nothing  about  the  people 
here  or  the  fishing." 

"  But  you  could  not  in  any  case,  Sheila. 
I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what 
they  pay  for  their  lines,  and  how  they 
dye  their  wool,  and  so  on  ;  but  you  would 
find  the  fishermen  here  don't  live  in  that 
way  at  all.  They  are  all  civilized,  you 
know.  They  buy  their  clothing  in  the 
shops.  They  never  eat  any  sort  of  sea- 
weed, or  dye  with  it,  either.  However, 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and  by. 
At  present  I  suppose  you  are  returning 
to  your  hotel." 

A  quick  look  of  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment passed  over  her  face  as  she  turned 
to  him  for  a  moment  with  something  of 
entreaty  in  her  eyes. 

"I  came  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "But 
perhaps  you  have  an  engagement.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  any  of  your  time : 
if  you  please  I  will  go  back  alone' to — " 

"Now,  Sheila,"  he  said  with  a  smile, 
and  with  the  old  friendly  look  she  knew 
so  well,  "  you  must  not  talk  like  that  to 
me.  I  won't  have  it.  You  know  I  came 
down  to  Brighton  because  you  asked  me 
to  come ;  and  my  time  is  altogether  at 
your  service." 

"And  you  have  no  engagement  just 
now  ?"  said  Sheila  with  her  face  bright- 
ening. 

"  No." 

"And  you  will  take  me  down  to  the 
shore  to  see  the  boats  and  the  nets  ?  Or 
could  we  go  out  and  run  along  the  coast 
for  a  few  miles  ?  It  is  a  very  good  wind." 

"Oh,  I  should  be  very  glad,"  said  In- 
gram slowly.  "  I  should  be  delighted. 
But,  you  see,  wouldn't  your  husband 
think  it  —  wouldn't  he,  you  know  — 
wouldn't  it  seem  just  a  little  odd  to  him 
if  you  were  to  go  away  like  that  ?" 

"  He  is  to  go  riding  with  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine," said  Sheila  quite  simply.  "  He 
does  not  want  me." 

"Of  course  you  told  him  you  were 
coming  to  see — you  were  going  to  call 
at  the  Old  Ship  ?" 

"  Yes.    And  I  am  sure  he  would  not 


be  surprised  if  I  did  not  return  for  a  long 
time." 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Sheila?" 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"Very  well.  Now  I  shall  tell  you 
what  I  am  going  to  do  with  you.  I 
shall  first  go  and  bribe  some  mercenary 
boatman  to  let  us  have  one  of  those 
small  sailing  boats  committed  to  our 
own  exclusive  charge.  I  shall  consti- 
tute you  skipper  and  pilot  of  the  craft, 
and  hold  you  responsible  for  my  safety. 
I  shall  smoke  a  pipe  to  prepare  me  for 
whatever  may  befall." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Sheila.  "You  must 
work  very  hard,  and  1  will  see  if  you 
remember  all  that  I  taught  you  in  the 
Lewis.  And  if  we  can  have  some  long 
lines,  we  might  get  some  fish.  Will 
they  pay  more  than  thirty  shillings  for 
their  long  lines  in  this  country  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ingram.  "  I 
believe  most  of  the  fishermen  here  live 
upon  the  shillings  they  get  from  passers- 
by  after  a  little  conversation  about  the 
weather  and  their  hard  lot  in  life ;  so 
that  one  doesn't  talk  to  them  more  than 
one  can  help." 

"  But  why  do  they  need  the  money  ? 
Are  there  no  fish  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,  either.  I  suppose 
there  is  some  good  fishing  in  the  winter, 
and  sometimes  in  the  summer  they  get 
some  big  shoals  of  mackerel." 

"  It  was  a  letter  I  had  last  week  from 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  men  of  the 
Nighean-dubh,  and  she  will  tell  me  that 
they  have  been  very  lucky  all  through 
the  last  season,  and  it  was  near  six 
thousand  ling  they  got." 

"But  I  suppose  they  are  hopelessly  in 
debt  to  some  curer  or  other  up  about 
Habost?" 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all.  It  is  their  own 
boat :  it  is  not  hired  to  them.  And  it  is 
a  very  good  boat  whatever." 

That  unlucky  "whatever"  had  slip- 
ped out  inadvertently :  the  moment  she 
had  uttered  it  she  blushed  and  looked 
timidly  toward  her  companion,  fearing 
that  he  had  noticed  it.  He  had  not. 
How  could  she  have  made  such  a  blun- 
der ?  she  asked  herself.  She  had  been 
most  particular  about  the  avoidance  of 
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tfris  word,  even  in  the  Lewis.  The  girl 
did  not  know  that  from  the  moment  she 
had  left  the  steps  of  the  Old  Ship  in 
company  with  that  good  friend  of  hers 
she  had  unconsciously  fallen  into  much 
of  her  old  pronunciation  and  her  old 
habit  of  speech ;  while  Ingram,  much 
more  familiar  with  the  Sheila  of  Borva- 
bost  and  Loch  Roag  than  with  the  Sheila 
of  Netting  Hill  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
did  not  perceive  the  difference,  but  was 
mightily  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  any 
fashion  whatsoever. 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  Ingram  man- 
aged to  secure  a  pretty  little  sailing  ves- 
sel which  lay  at  anchor  out  near  the 
New  Pier,  and  when  the  pecuniary  nego- 
tiations were  over  Sheila  was  invited  to 
walk  down  over  the  loose  stones  of  the 
beach  and  take  command  of  the  craft. 
The  boatman  was  still  very  doubtful. 
When  he  had  pulled  them  out  to  the 
boat,  however,  and  put  them  on  board, 
he  speedily  perceived  that  this  hand- 
some young  lady  not  only  knew  every- 
thing that  had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  small  vessel  ready,  but  had 
a  very  smart  and  business-like  way  of 
doing  it.  It  was  very  obvious  that  her 
companion  did  not  know  half  as  much 
about  the  matter  as  she  did  ;  but  he  was 
obedient  and  watchful,  and  presently 
they  were  ready  to  start.  The  man  put 
off  in  his  boat  to  shore  again  much  re- 
lieved in  mind,  but  not  a  little  puzzled 
to  understand  where  the  young  lady  had 
picked  up  not  merely  her  knowledge  of 
boats,  but  the  ready  way  in  which  she 
put  her  delicate  hands  to  hard  work, 
and  the  prompt  and  effectual  fashion  in 
which  she  accomplished  it. 

"Shall  I  belay  away  the  jib  or  reef 
the  upper  hatchways  ?"  Ingram  called 
out  to  Sheila  when  they  had  fairly  got 
under  way. 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment :  she 
was  still  watching  with  a  critical  eye  the 
manner  in  which  the  boat  answered  to 
her  wishes ;  and  then,  when  everything 
promised  well  and  she  was  quite  satisfied, 
she  said,  "  If  you  will  take  my  place  for 
a  moment  and  keep  a  good  lookout,  I 
will  put  on  my  gloves." 

She  surrendered  the  tiller  and  the 
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mainsail  sheets  into  his  care,  and,  with 
another  glance  ahead,  pulled  out  her 
gloves. 

"  You  did  not  use  to  fear  the  salt  water 
or  the  sun  on  your  hands,  Sheila,"  said 
her  companion. 

"I  do  not  now,"  she  said,  "but  Frank 
would  be  displeased  to  see  my  hands 
brown.  He  has  himself  such  pretty 
hands."  j 

What  Ingram  thought  about  Frank 
Lavender's  delicate  hands  he  was  not 
going  to  say  to  his  wife ;  and  indeed 
he  was  called  upon  at  this  moment  to 
let  Sheila  resume  her  post,  which  she 
did  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction  and 
content. 

And  so  they  ran  lightly  through  the 
curling  and  dashing  water  on  this  bril- 
liant day,  caring  little  indeed  for  the 
great  town  that  lay  away  to  leeward, 
with  its  shining  terraces  surmounted  by 
a  faint  cloud  of  smoke.  Here  all  the 
roar  of  carriages  and  people  was  un- 
heard :  the  only  sound  that  accompanied 
their  talk  was  the  splashing  of  the  waves 
at  the  prow  and  the  hissing  and  gurgling 
of  the  water  along  the  boat.  The  south 
wind  blew  fresh  and  sweet  around  them, 
rilling  the  broad  white  sails  and  fluttering 
the  small  pennon  up  there  in  the  blue. 
It  seemed  strange  to  Sheila  that  she 
should  be  so  much  alone  with  so  great 
a  town  close  by — that  under  the  boom 
she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  noisy 
Parade  without  hearing  any  of  its  noise. 
And  there,  away  to  windward,  there  was 
no  more  trace  of  city  life — only  the  great 
blue  sea,  with  its  waves  flowing  on  to- 
ward them  from  out  of  the  far  horizon, 
and  with  here  and  there  a  pale  ship  just 
appearing  on  the  line  where  the  sky  and 
ocean  met. 

"Well,  Sheila,  how  do  you  like  being 
on  the  sea  again  ?"  said  Ingram,  getting 
out  his  pipe. 

"Oh,  very  well.  But  you  must  not 
smoke,  Mr.  Ingram :  you  must  attend 
to  the  boat." 

"Don't  you  feel  at  home  in  her  yet  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  her,"  said  Sheila, 
regarding  the  lines  of  the  small  craft 
with  the  eye  of  a  shipbuilder,  "but  she 
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is  very  narrow  in  the  beam,  and  she 
carries  too  much  sail  for  so  small  a  thing. 
I  suppose  they  have  not  any  squalls  on 
this  coast,  where  you  have  no  hills  and 
no  narrows  to  go  through." 

"  It  doesn't  remind  you  of  Lewis,  does 
it  ?"  he  said,  filling  his  pipe  all  the  same. 

"A  little — out  there  it  does,"  she  said, 
turning  to  the  broad  plain  of  the  sea, 
"  but  it  is  not  much  that  is  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  like  the  Lewis :  sometimes  I 
think  I  shall  be  a  stranger  when  I  go 
back  to  the  Lewis,  and  the  people  will 
scarcely  know  me,  and  everything  will 
be  changed." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  second  or  two. 
Then  he  laid  down  his  pipe,  which  had 
not  been  lit,  and  said  to  her  gravely,  "  I 
want  you  to  tell  me,  Sheila,  why  you 
have  got  into  a  habit  lately  of  talking 
t  about  many  things,  and  especially  about 
your  home  in  the  North,  in  that  sad 
way.  You  did  not  do  that  when  you 
came  to  London  first;  and  yet  it  was 
then  that  you  might  have  been  struck 
and  shocked  by  the  difference.  You 
had  no  home- sickness  for  a  long  time — 
But  is  it  home-sickness,  Sheila  ?" 

How  was  she  to  tell  him  ?  For  an 
instant  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
him  all  her  confidence ;  and  then,  some- 
how or  other,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
would  be  wronging  her  husband  in  seek- 
ing such  sympathy  from  a  friend  as  she 
had  been  expecting,  and  expecting  in 
vain,  from  him. 

"Perhaps  it  is  home-sickness,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  while  she  pretended 
to  be  busy  tightening  up  the  mainsail 
sheet.  "I  should  like  to  see  Borva 
again." 

"  But  you  don't  want  to  live  there  all 
your  life  ?"  he  said.  "  You  know  that 
would  be  unreasonable,  Sheila,  even  if 
your  husband  could  manage  it ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  can.  Surely  your  papa 
does  not  expect  you  to  go  and  live  in 
Lewis  always  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  eagerly.  "You 
must  not  think  my  papa  wishes  anything 
like  that.  It  will  be  much  less  than  that 
he  was  thinking  of  when  he  used  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Lavender  about  it.  And  I 
do  not  wish  to  live  in  the  Lewis  always : 


I  have  no  dislike  to  London — none  at 
all — only  that — that — "  And  here  she 
paused. 

"Come,  Sheila,"  he  said  in  the  old 
paternal  way  to  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  yield  up  all  her  own  wishes 
in  the  old  days  of  their  friendship,  "  I 
want  you  to  be  frank  with  me,  and  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter.  I  know  there  is 
something  wrong :  I  have  seen  it  for 
some  time  back.  Now,  you  know  I 
took  the  responsibility  of  your  marriage 
on  my  shoulders,  and  I  am  responsible 
to  you,  and  to  your  papa  and  to  myself, 
for  your  comfort  and  happiness.  Do 
you  understand  ?" 

She  still  hesitated,  grateful  in  her  in  • 
most  heart,  but  still  doubtful  as  to  what 
she  should  do. 

"  You  look  on  me  as  an  intermeddler," 
he  said  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said :  "  you  have  always 
been  our  best  friend." 

"But  I  have  intermeddled  none  the 
less.  Don't  you  remember  when  I  told 
you  I  was  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences ?" 

It  seemed  so  long  a  time  since  then  ! 

"And  once  having  begun  to  inter- 
meddle, I  can't  stop,  don't  you  see  ? 
Now,  Sheila,  you'll  be  a  good  little  girl 
and  do  what  I  tell  you.  You'll  take  the 
boat  a  long  way  out :  we'll  put  her  head 
round,  take  down  the  sails,  and  let  her 
tumble  about  and  drift  for  a  time,  till 
you  tell  me  all  about  your  troubles,  and 
then  we'll  see  what  can  be  done." 

She  obeyed  in  silence,  with  her  face 
grown  grave  enough  in  anticipation  of 
the  coming  disclosures.  She  knew  that 
the  first  plunge  into  them  would  be  keen- 
ly painful  to  her,  but  there  was  a  feeling 
at  her  heart  that,  this  penance  over,  a 
great  relief  would  be  at  hand.  She  trust- 
ed this  man  as  she  would  have  trusted 
her  own  father.  She  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  on  earth  he  would  not  at- 
tempt if  he  fancied  it  would  help  her. 
And  she  knew,  too,  that  having  experi- 
enced so  much  of  his  great  unselfishness 
and  kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  she 
was  ready  to  obey  him  implicitly  in  any 
thing  that  he  could  assure  her  was  right 
for  her  to  do. 
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How  far  away  seemed  the  white  cliffs 
now,  and  the  faint  green  downs  above 
them !  Brighton,  lying  farther  to  the 
west,  had  become  dim  and  yellow,  and 
over  it  a  cloud  of  smok*  lay  thick  and 
brown  in  the  sunlight.  A  mere  streak 
showed  the  line  of  the  King's  road  and 
all  its  carriages  and  people ;  the  beach 
beneath  could  just  be  made  out  by  the 
white  dots  of  the  bathing  -  machines  ; 
the  brown  fishing-boats  seemed  to  be 
close  in  shore  ;  the  two  piers  were  fore- 
shortened into  small  dusky  masses  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  sea.  And  then 
from  these  distant  and  faintly-defined 
objects  out  here  to  the  side  of  the  small 
white-and-pink  boat,  that  lay  lightly  in 
the  lapping  water,  stretched  that  great 
and  moving  network  of  waves,  with  here 
and  there  a  sharp  gleam  of  white  foam 
curling  over  amid  the  dark  blue-green. 

Ingram  took  his  seat  by  Sheila's  side, 
so  that  he  should  not  have  to  look  in 
her  downcast  face ;  and  then,  with  some 
little  preliminary  nervousness  and  hesi- 
tation, the  girl  told  her  story.  She  told 
it  to  sympathetic  ears,  and  yet  Ingram, 
having  partly  guessed  how  matters  stood, 
and  anxious,  perhaps,  to  know  whether 
much  of  her  trouble  might  not  be  mere- 
ly the  result  of  fancies  which  could  be 
reasoned  and  explained  away,  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  anything  like  corroboration. 
He  let  her  talk  in  her  own  simple  and 
artless  way ;  and  the  girl  spoke  to  him, 
after  a  little  while,  with  an  earnestness 
which  showed  how  deeply  she  felt  her 
position.  At  the  very  outset  she  told 
him  that  her  love  for  her  husband  had 
never  altered  for  a  moment — that  all  the 
prayer  and  desire  of  her  heart  was  that 
they  two  might  be  to  each  other  as  she 
had  at  one  time  hoped  they  would  be, 
when  he  got  to  know  her  better.  She 
went  over  all  the  story  of  her  coming  to 
London,  of  her  first  experiences  there, 
of  the  conviction  that  grew  upon  her 
that  her  husband  was  somehow  disap- 
pointed with  her,  and  only  anxious  now 
that  she  should  conform  to  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  people  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated. She  spoke  of  her  efforts  to  obey 
his  wishes,  and  how  heartsick  she  was 
with  her  failures,  and  of  the  dissatisfac- 


tion which  he  showed.  She  spoke  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life, 
of  the  way  in  which  he  passed  his  time, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  her  showing 
him,  so  long  as  he  thus  remained  apart 
from  her,  the  love  she  had  in  her  heart 
for  him,  and  the  longing  for  sympathy 
which  that  love  involved.  And  then 
she  came  to  the  question  of  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine ;  and  here  it  seemed  to  Ingram 
she  was  trying  at  once  to  put  her  hus- 
band's conduct  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  and  to  blame  herself  for  her  un- 
reasonableness. Mrs.  Lorraine  was  a 
pleasant  companion  to  him,  she  could 
talk  cleverly  and  brightly,  she  was  pret- 
ty, and  she  knew  a  large  number  of  hfs 
friends.  Sheila  was  anxious  to  show 
that  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  her  husband,  finding  her  so 
out  of  communion  with  his  ordinary, 
surroundings,  should  make  an  especial 
friend  of  this  graceful  and  fascinating 
woman.  And  if  at  times  it  hurt  her  to 
be  left  alone —  But  here  the  girl  broke 
down  somewhat,  and  Ingram  pretended 
not  to  know  that  she  was  crying. 

These  were  strange  things  to  be  told 
to  a  man,  and  they  were  difficult  to  an- 
swer. But  out  of  these  revelations — 
which  rather  took  the  form  of  a  cry  than 
of  any  distinct  statement — he  formed  a 
notion  of  Sheila's  position  sufficiently 
exact ;  and  the  more  he  looked  at  it  the 
more  alarmed  and  pained  he  grew,  for 
he  knew  more  of  her  than  her  husband 
did.  He  knew  the  latent  force  of  cha- 
racter that  underlay  all  her  submissive 
gentleness.  He  knew  the  keen  sense 
of  pride  her  Highland  birth  had  given 
her ;  and  he  feared  what  might  happen 
if  this  sensitive  and  proud  heart  of  hers 
were  driven  into  rebellion  by  some — 
possibly  unintentional  —  wrong.  And 
this  high-spirited,  fearless,  honor-loving 
girl — who  was  gentle  and  obedient,  not 
through  any  timidity  or  limpness  of  cha- 
racter, but  because  she  considered  it  her 
duty  to  be  gentle  and  obedient — was  to 
be  cast  aside  and  have  her  tenderest 
feelings  outraged  and  wounded  for  the 
sake  of  an  unscrupulous,  shallow-brain- 
ed woman  of  fashion,  who  was  not  fit 
to  be  Sheila's  waiting-maid.  Ingram 
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had  never  seen  Mrs.  Lorraine,  but  he 
had  formed  his  own  opinion  of  her. 
The  opinion,  based  upon  nothing,  was 
wholly  wrong,  but  it  served  to  increase, 
if  tli  at  were  possible,  his  sympathy  with 
Sheila,  and  his  resolve  to  interfere  on 
her  behalf  at  whatever  cost. 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  gravely  putting  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  as  if  she  were  still 
the  little  girl  who  used  to  run  wild  with 
him  about  the  Borva  rocks,  "  you  are  a 
good  woman." 

He  added  to  himself  that  Lavender 
knew  little  of  the  value  of  the  wife  he 
had  got,  but  he  dared  not  say  that  to 
Sheila,  who  would  suffer  no  imputation 
against  her  husband  to  be  uttered  in  her 
presence,  however  true  it  might  be,  or 
however  much  she  had  cause  to  know  it 
to  be  true. 

"And,  after  all,"  he  said  in  a  lighter 
voice,  "  I  think  I  can  do  something  to 
mend  all  this.  I  will  say  for  Frank  Lav- 
ender that  he  is  a  thoroughly  good  fel- 
low at  heart,  and  that  when  you  appeal 
to  him,  and  put  things  fairly  before  him, 
and  show  him  what  he  ought  to  do, 
there  is  not  a  more  honorable  and 
straightforward  man  in  the  world.  He 
has  been  forgetful,  Sheila.  He  has  been 
led  away  by  these  people,  you  know, 
and  has  not  been  aware  of  what  you 
were  suffering.  When  I  put  the  matter 
before  him,  you  will  see  it  will  be  all 
right;  and  I  hope  to  persuade  him  to 
give  up  this  constant  idling  and  take  to 
his  work,  and  have  something  to  live 
for.  I  wish  you  and  I  together  could 
get  him  to  go  away  from  London  alto- 
gether— get  him  to  take  to  serious  land- 
scape painting  on  some  wild  coast — the 
Gal  way  coast,  for  example." 

"Why  not  the  Lewis?"  said  Sheila, 
her  heart  turning  to  the  North  as  natural- 
ly as  the  needle. 

"Or  the  Lewis.  And  I  should  like 
you  and  him  to  live  away  from  hotels 
and  luxuries,  and  all  such  things ;  and 
he  would  work  all  day,  and  you  would 
do  the  cooking  in  some  small  cottage 
you  could  rent,  you  know." 

"  You  make  me  so  happy  in  thinking 
of  that,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  growing 
wet  again. 


"And  why  should  he  not  do  so? 
There  is  nothing  romantic  or  idyllic 
about  it,  but  a  good,  wholesome,  plain 
sort  of  life,  tha.t  is  likely  to  make  an 
honest  painter  of  him,  and  bring  both 
of  you  some  well-earned  money.  And 
you  might  have  a  boat  like  this." 

"We  are  drifting  too  far  in,"  said 
Sheila,  suddenly  rising.  "Shall  we  go 
back  now  ?" 

"  By  all  means,"  he  said  ;  and  so  the 
small  boat  was  put  under  canvas  again, 
and  was  soon  making  way  through  the 
breezy  water. 

"Well,  all  this  seems  simple  enough, 
doesn't  it  ?"  said  Ingram. 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  her  face  full 
of  hope. 

"And  then,  of  course,  when  you  are 
quite  comfortable  together,  and  making 
heaps  of  money,  you  can  turn  round  and 
abuse  me,  and  say  I  made  all  the  mis- 
chief to  begin  with." 

"  Did  we  do  so  before  when  you  were 
very  kind  to  us  ?"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh,  but  that  was  different.  To  in- 
terfere on  behalf  of  two  young  folks  who 
are  in  love  with  each  other  is  dangerous, 
but  to  interfere  between  two  people  who 
are  married — that  is  a  certain  quarrel. 
I  wonder  what  you  will  say  when  you 
are  scolding  me,  Sheila,  and  bidding 
me  get  out  of  the  house  ?  I  have  never 
heard  you  scold.  Is  it  Gaelic  or  English 
you  prefer  ?" 

"  I  prefer  whichever  can  say  the  nicest 
things  to  my  very  good  friends,  and  tell 
them  how  grateful  I  am  for  their  kind- 
ness to  me." 

"Ah,  well,  we'll  see." 

When  they  got  back  to  shore  it  was 
half-past  one. 

"You  will  come  and  have  some  lunch- 
eon with  us  ?"  said  Sheila  when  they  had 
gone  up  the  steps  and  into  the  King's 
road. 

"  Will  that  lady  be  there  ?" 

"Mrs.  Lorraine?    Yes." 

"Then  I'll  come  some  other  time." 

"  But  why  not  now  ?"  said  Sheila. 
"It  is  not  necessary  that  you  will  see 
us  only  to  speak  about  those  things  we 
have  been  talking  over?" 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all.     If  you  and  Mr. 
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Lavender  were  by  yourselves,  I  should 
come  at  once." 

"And  are  you  afraid  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  ?" 
said  Sheila  with  a  smile.  "  She  is  a  very 
nice  lady,  indeed :  you  have  no  cause  to 
dislike  her." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  meet  her,  Sheila, 
that  is  all,"  he  said ;  and  she  knew  well, 
by  the  precision  of  his  manner,  that  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  persuade  him  further. 

He  walked  along  to  the  hotel  with  her, 
meeting  a  considerable  stream  of  fash- 
ionably-dressed folks  on  the  way ;  and 
neither  he  nor  she  seemed  to  remember 
that  his  costume — a  blue  pilot-jacket, 
not  a  little  worn  and  soiled  with  the  salt 
water,  and  a  beaver  hat  that  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  rough  weather  in  the  High- 
lands— was  a  good  deal  more  comfort- 
able than  elegant.  He  said  to  her,  as 
he  left  her  at  the  hotel,  "Would  you 
mind  telling  Lavender  I  shall  drop  in  at 
half-past  three,  and  that  I  expect  to  see 
him  in  the  coffee-room  ?  I  sha'n't  keep 
him  five  minutes." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
he  saw  that  she  knew  what  this  appoint- 
ment meant,  for  her  eyes  were  full  of 
gladness  and  gratitude.  He  went  away 
pleased  at  heart  that  she  put  so  much 
trust  in  him.  And  in  this  case  he  should 
be  able  to  reward  that  confidence,  for 
Lavender  was  really  a  good  sort  of  fel- 
low, and  would  at  once  be  sorry  for  the 
wrong  he  had  unintentionally  done,  and 
be  only  too  anxious  to  set  it  right.  He 
ought  to  leave  Brighton  at  once,  and 
London  too.  He  ought  to  go  away  into 
the  country  or  by  the  seaside,  and  begin 
working  hard,  to  earn  money  and  self- 
respect  at  the  same  time ;  and  then,  in 
this  friendly  solitude,  he  would  get  to 
know  something  about  Sheila's  charac- 
ter, and  begin  to  perceive  how  much 
more  valuable  were  these  genuine  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  than  any  social 
graces  such  as  might  lighten  up  a  dull 
drawing-room.  Had  Lavender  yet  learnt 
to  know  the  worth  of  an  honest  woman's 
perfect  love  and  unquestioning  devotion  ? 
Let  these  things  be  put  before  him,  and 
he  would  go  and  do  the  right  thing,  as 
he  had  many  a  time  done  before,  in 
obedience  to  the  lecturing  of  his  friend. 


Ingram  called  at  half-past  three,  and 
went  into  the  coffee-room.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  long,  large  room,  and  he 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  small  tables  by 
the  windows,  from  which  a  bit  of  lawn, 
the  King's  road  and  the  sea.  beyond 
were  visible.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat  when  Lavender  came  in. 

"Hallo,  Ingram!  how  are  you?"  he 
said  in  his  freest  and  friendliest  way. 
"Won't  you  come  up  stairs  ?  Have  you 
had  lunch  ?  Why  did  you  go  to  the 
Ship?" 

"I  always  go  to  the  Ship,"  he  said. 
"No,  thank  you,  I  won't  go  up  stairs." 

"You  are  a  most  unsociable  sort  of 
brute?"  said  Lavender  frankly.  "Will 
you  take  a  glass  of  sherry  ?" 

"No,  thank  you." 

"Will  you  have  a  game  of  billiards  ?" 

"No,  thank  you.  .  You  don't  mean  to 
say  you  would  play  billiards  on  such  a 
day  as  this  ?" 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Lav- 
ender, turning  carelessly  to  look  at  the 
sunlit  road  and  the  blue  sea.  "  By  the 
way,  Sheila  tells  me  you  and  she  were 
out  sailing  this  morning.  It  must  have 
been  very  pleasant,  especially  for  her, 
for  she  is  mad  about  such  things.  What 
a  curious  girl  she  is,  to  be  sure !  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
curious,"  said  Ingram  coldly. 

"Well,  you  know,  strange — odd — un- 
like other  people  in  her  ways  and  her 
fancies.  Did  I  tell  you  about  my  aunt 
taking  her  to  see  some  friends  of  hers  at 
Norwood  ?  No  ?  Well,  Sheila  had  got 
out  of  the  house  somehow  (I  suppose 
their  talking  did  not  interest  her),  and 
when  they  went  in  search  of  her  they 
found  her  in  the  cemetery  crying  like  a 
child." 

"What  about?" 

"Why,"  said  Lavender  with  a  smile, 
"merely  because  so  many  people  had 
died.  She  had  never  seen  anything  like 
that  before :  you  know  the  small  church- 
yards up  in  Lewis,  with  their  inscriptions 
in  Norwegian  and  Danish  and  German. 
I  suppose  the  first  sight  of  all  the  white 
stones  at  Norwood  was  too  much  for 
her." 
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"Well,  I  don't  see  much  of  a  joke  in 
that,"  said  Ingram. 

"Who  said  there  was  any  joke  in  it  ?" 
cried  Lavender  impatiently.  "I  never 
knew  such  a  cantankerous  fellow  as  you 
are.  You  are  always  fancying  I  am 
finding  fault  with  Sheila ;  and  I  never 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  She  is  a  very 
good  girl  indeed.  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  our  marriage 
has  turned  out." 

"Has  she?" 

The  words  were  not  important,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken  that  suddenly  check- 
ed Frank  Lavender's  careless  flow  of 
speech.  He  looked  at  Ingram  for  a  mo- 
ment with  some  surprise,  and  then  he 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean," 
said  Ingram  slowly.  "  It  is  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  man  to  interfere  between 
husband  and  wife,  I  am  aware — he  gets 
something  else  than  thanks  for  his  pains 
ordinarily  —  but  sometimes  it  has  to  be 
done,  thanks  or  kicks.  Now,  you  know, 
Lavender,  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
helping  forward  your  marriage  in  the 
North ;  and  I  don't  remind  you  of  that 
to  claim  anything  in  the  way  of  consid- 
eration, but  to  explain  why  I  think  I  am 
called  on  to  speak  to  you  now." 

Lavender  was  at  once  a  little  frighten- 
ed and  a  little  irritated.  He  half  guess- 
ed what  might  be  coming  from  the  slow 
and  precise  manner  in  which  Ingram 
talked.  That  form  of  speech  had  vexed 
him  many  a  time  before,  for  he  would 
rather  have  had  any  amount  of  wild 
contention  and  bandying  about  of  re- 
proaches than  the  calm,  unimpassioned 
and  sententious  setting  forth  of  his  short- 
comings to  which  this  sallow  little  man 
was  perhaps  too  much  addicted. 

"  I  suppose  Sheila  has  been  complain- 
ing to  you,  then  ?"  said  Lavender  hotly. 

"You  may  suppose  what  absurdities 
you  like,"  said  Ingram  quietly;  "but  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  better  if  you  would 
listen  to  me  patiently,  and  deal  in  a 
common-sense  fashion  with  what  I  have 
got  to  say.  It  is  nothing  very  desperate. 
Nothing  has  happened  that  is  not  of 
easy  remedy,  while  the  remedy  would 


leave  you  and  her  in  a  much  better 
position,  both  as  regards  your  own  esti- 
mation of  yourselves  and  the  opinion  of 
your  friends." 

"  You  are  a  little  roundabout,  Ingram," 
said  Lavender, "  and  ornate.  But  I  sup- 
pose all  lectures  begin  so.  Go  on." 

Ingram  laughed  :  "  If  I  am  too  formal, 
it  is  because  I  don't  want  to  make  mis- 
chief by  any  exaggeration.  Look  here ! 
A  long  time  before  you  were  married  I 
warned  you  that  Sheila  had  very  keen 
and  sensitive  notions  about  the  duties 
that  people  ought  to  perform,  about  the 
dignity  of  labor,  about  the  proper  oc- 
cupations of  a  man,  and  so  forth.  These 
notions  you  may  regard  as  romantic 
and  absurd,  if  you  like,  but  you  might 
as  well  try  to  change  the  color  of  her 
eyes  as  attempt  to  alter  any  of  her  be- 
liefs in  that  direction." 

"And  she  thinks  that  I  am  idle  and 
indolent  because  I  don't  care  what  a 
washerwoman  pays  for  her  candles  ?" 
said  Lavender  with  impetuous  contempt. 
"  Well,  be  it  so.  She  is  welcome  to  her 
opinion.  But  if  she  is  grieved  at  heart 
because  I  can't  make  hobnailed  boots, 
it  s,eems  to  me  that  she  might  as  well 
come  and  complain  to  myself,  instead 
of  going  and  detailing  her  wrongs  to  a 
third  person,  and  calling  for  his  sympathy 
in  the  character  of  an  injured  wife." 

For  an  instant  the  dark  eyes  of  the 
man  opposite  him  blazed  with  a  quick 
fire,  for  a  sneer  at  Sheila  was  worse  than 
an  insult  to  himself ;  but  he  kept  quite 
calm,  and  said,  "That,  unfortunately,  is 
not  what  is  troubling  her." 

Lavender  rose  abruptly,  took  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  empty  room,  and  said, 
"  If  there  is  anything  the  matter,  I  prefer 
to  hear  it  from  herself.  It  is  not  respect- 
ful to  me  that  she  should  call  in  a  third 
person  to  humor  her  whims  and  fancies." 

"Whims  and  fancies!"  said  Ingram, 
with  that  dark  light  returning  to  his  eyes. 
"Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about?  Do  you  know  that,  while  you 
are  living  on  the  charity  of  a  woman 
you  despise,  and  dawdling  about  the 
skirts  of  a  woman  who  laughs  at  you, 
you  are  breaking  the  heart  of  a  girl  who 
has  not  her  equal  in  England  ?  Whims 
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and  fancies  !     Good  God,  I  wonder  how 
she  ever  could  have — " 

He  stopped,  but  the  mischief  was 
done.  These  were  not  prudent  words 
to  come  from  a  man  who  wished  to  step 
in  as  a  mediator  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  but  Ingram's  blaze  of  wrath,  kin- 
dled by  what  he  considered  the  insuffer- 
able insolence  of  Lavender  in  thus  speak- 
ing of  Sheila,  had  swept  all  notions  of 
prudence  before  it.  Lavender,  indeed, 
was  much  cooler  than  he  was,  and  said, 
with  an  affectation  of  carelessness,  "I 
am  sorry  you  should  vex  yourself  so 
much  about  Sheila.  Pne  would  think 
you  had  had  the  ambition  yourself,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  play  the  part  of 
husband  to  her ;  and  doubtless  then  you 
would  have  made  sure  that  all  her  idle 
fancies  were  gratified.  As  it  is,  I  was 
about  to  relieve  you  from  the  trouble  of 
further  explanation  by  saying  that  I 


am  quite  competent  to  manage  my  own 
affairs,  and  that  if  Sheila  has  any  com- 
plaint to  make  she  must  make  it  to  me." 

Ingram  rose,  and  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Lavender,"  he  said,  "it  does  not 
matter  much  whether  you  and  I  quarrel 
— I  was  prepared  for  that,  in  any  case — 
but  I  ask  you  to  give  Sheila  a  chance 
of  telling  you  what  I  had  intended  to 
tell  you." 

"Indeed,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  never  invite  confidences.  When 
she  wishes  to  tell  me  anything  she  knows 
I  am  ready  to  listen.  But  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  affairs  as 
they  are  at  present." 

*'  God  help  you,  then  !"  said  his  friend, 
and  went  away,  scarcely  daring  to  con- 
fess to  himself  how  dark  the  future 
looked. 


PART    VIII. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
EXCHANGES. 

JUST  as  Frank  Lavender  went  down 
stairs  to  meet  Ingram,  a  letter  which 
had  been  forwarded  from  London  was 
brought  to  Sheila.  It  bore  the  Lewis 
postmark,  and  she  guessed  it  was  from 
Duncan,  for  she  had  told  Mairi  to  ask 
the  tall  keeper  to  write,  and  she  knew 
he  would  hasten  to  obey  her  request 
at  any  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  himself. 
Sheila  sat  down  to  read  the  letter  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind.  She  had  every 
confidence  that  all  her  troubles  were 
about  to  be  removed  now  that  her  good 
friend  Ingram  had  come  to  her  husband  ; 
and  here  was  a  message  to  her  from  her 
home  that  seemed,  even  before  she  read 
it,  to  beg  of  her  to  come  thither  light- 
hearted  and  joyous.  This  was  what  she 
read: 

"  BORVABOST,  THE  ISLAND  OF  LEWS, 

"the  third  Aug.,  18 — . 

"  H  >NORED  MRS.  LAVENDER, — It  waz 
Mairi  waz  sayin  that  you  will  want  me 
to  write  to  you,  bit  I  am  not  good  at  the 
writen  whatever,  and  it  was  2  years  since 
I  was  writen  to  Amerika,  to  John  Ferka- 
son  that  kept  the  tea-shop  in  Stornoway, 
and  was  trooned  in  coming  home  the 
verra  last  year  before  this.  It  waz  Mairi 
will  say  you  will  like  a  letter  as  well  as 
any  one  that  waz  goin  to  Amerika,  for 
the  news  and  the  things,  and  you  will  be 
as  far  away  from  us  as  if  you  waz  living 
in  Amerika  or  Glaska.  But  there  is  not 
much  news,  for  the  lads  they  hev  all 
pulled  up  the  boats,  and  they  are  away 
to  Wick,  and  Sandy  McDougal  that  waz 
living  by  Loch  Langavat,  he  will  be 
going  too,  for  he  was  up  at  the  sheilings 
when  Mrs.  Paterson's  lasses  waz  there 
with  the  cows,  and  it  waz  Jeanie  the 
youngest  and  him  made  it  up,  and  he 
haz  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  bank, 
which  is  a  good  thing  too  mirover  for 
the  young  couple.  It  was  many  a  one 
waz  sayin  when  the  cows  and  the  sheep 


waz  come  home  from  the  sheilings  tint 
never  afore  waz  Miss  Sheila  away  from 
Loch  Roag  when  the  cattle  would  be 
swimmin  across  the  loch  to  the  island  ; 
and  I  will  say  to  many  of  them  verra 
well  you  will  wait  and  you  will  see  Miss 
Sheila  back  again  in  the  Lews,  and  it 
wazna  allwas  you  would  lif  away  from 
your  own  home  where  you  was  born  and 
the  people  will  know  you  from  the  one 
year  to  the  next.  John  McNicol  of 
Habost  he  will  be  verra  bad  three 
months  or  two  months  ago,  and  we  waz 
thinkin  he  will  die,  and  him  with  a  wife 
and  five  bairns  too,  and  four  cows  and 
a  cart,  but  the  doctor  took  a  great  dale 
of  blood  from  him,  and  he  is  now  verra 
well  whatever,  though  wakely  on  the 
legs.  It  would  hev  been  a  bad  thing  if 
Mr.  McNicol  waz  dead,  for  he  will  be 
verra  good  at  pentin  a  door,  and  he  haz 
between  fifteen  pounds  and  ten  pounds 
in  the  bank  at  Stornoway,  and  four  cows 
too  and  a  cart,  and  he  is  a  ferra  religious 
man,  and  has  great  skill  o*  the  psalm- 
tunes,  and  he  toesna  get  trunk  now 
more  as  twice  or  as  three  times  in  the 
two  weeks.  It  was  his  dochter  Betsy,  a 
verra  fine  lass,  that  waz  come  to  Borva- 
bost,  and  it  waz  the  talk  among  many 
that  Alister-nan-Each  he  waz  thinkin  of 
makin  up  to  her,  but  there  will  be  a 
great  laugh  all  over  the  island,  and  she 
will  be  verra  angry  and  say  she  will  not 
have  him  no  if  his  house  had  a  door  of 
silfer  to  it  for  she  will  have  no  one  that 
toesna  go  to  the  Caithness  fishins  wi  the 
other  lads.  It  waz  blew  verra  hard  here 
the  last  night  or  two  or  three.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  salmon  in  the  rivers  ;  and 
Mr.  Mackenzie  he  will  be  going  across 
to  Grimersta,  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day  before  that,  and  the 
English  gentlemen  have  been  there  more 
as  two  or  three  weeks,  and  they  will  be 
getting  verra  good  sport  whatever. 
Mairi  she  will  be  writen  a  letter  to  you 
to-morrow,  Miss  Sheila,  and  she  will  be 
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telling  you  all  the  news  of  the  house. 
Mairi  waz  sayin  she  will  be  goin  to  Lon- 
don when  the  harvest  was  got  in,  and 
Scarlett  will  say  to  her  that  no  one  will 
let  her  land  on  the  island  again  if  she 
toesna  bring  you  back  with  her  to  the 
island  and  to  your  own  house.  If  it  waz 
not  too  much  trouble,  Miss  Sheila,  it 
would  be  a  proud  day  for  Scarlett  if  you 
waz  send  me  a  line  or  two  lines  to  say 
if  you  will  be  coming  to  the  Lews  this 
summer  or  before  the  winter  is  over 
whatever.  I  remain,  Honored  Mrs. 
Lavender,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  DUNCAN  MACDONALD." 

"This  summer  or  winter,"  said  Sheila 
to  herself,  with  a  happy  light  on  her 
face:  "why  not  now?"  Why  should 
she  not  go  down  stairs  to  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel  and  place  this  invita- 
tion in  the  hand  of  her  husband  and  his 
friend  ?  Would  not  its  garrulous  sim- 
plicity recall  to  both  of  them  the  island 
they  used  to  find  so  pleasant  ?  Would 
not  they  suddenly  resolve  to  leave  be- 
hind them  London  and  its  ways  and 
people,  even  this  monotonous  sea  out 
there,  and  speed  away  northwardly  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  great  and  roll- 
ing Minch,  with  its  majestic  breadth  of 
sky  and  its  pale  blue  islands  lying  far 
away  at  the  horizon  ?  Then  the  happy 
landing  at  Stornoway — her  father  and 
Duncan  and  Mairi  all  on  the  quay — the 
rapid  drive  over  to  Loch  Roag,  and  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  rocky  bays  and  clear 
water  and  white  sand  about  Borva  and 
Borvabost!  And  Sheila  would  once 
more — having  cast  aside  this  cumbrous 
attire  that  she  had  to  change  so  often, 
and  having  got  out  that  neat  and  simple 
costume  that  was  so  good  for  walking 
or  driving  or  sailing — be  proud  to  wait 
upon  her  guests,  and  help  Mairi  in  her 
household  ways,  and  have  a  pretty  table 
ready  for  the  gentlemen  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  shooting. 

Her  husband  came  up  the  hotel  stairs 
and  entered  the  room.  She  rose  to  meet 
him,  with  the  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"Sheila,"  he  said  (and  the  light  slow- 
ly died  away  from  her  face),  "  I  have 
something  to  ask  of  you." 


She  knew  by  the  sound  of  his  voice 
that  she  had  nothing  to  hope :  it  was 
not  the  first  time  she  had  been  disap- 
pointed, and  yet  this  time  it  seemed 
especially  bitter  somehow.  The  awak- 
ening from  these  illusions  was  sudden. 

She  did  not  answer,  so  he  said  in  the 
same  measured  voice,  "I  have  to  ask 
that  you  will  have  henceforth  no  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Ingram :  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  come  to  the  house." 

She  stood  for  a  moment,  apparently 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  what 
he  said.  •  Then,  when  the  full  force  of 
this  decision  and  request  came  upon  her, 
a  quick  color  sprang  to  her  face,  the 
cause  of  which,  if  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  in  words,  would  have  consider- 
ably astonished  her  husband.  But  that 
moment  of  doubt,  of  surprise  and  of 
inward  indignation  was  soon  over.  She 
cast  down  her  eyes  and  said  meekly, 
"Very  well,  dear." 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  be  astonished, 
and  mortified  as  well.  He  could  not 
have  believed  it  possible  that  she  should 
so  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  dismissal  of 
one  of  her  dearest  friends.  He  had  ex- 
pected a  more  or  less  angry  protest,  if 
not  a  distinct  refusal,  which  would  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
the  injuries  he  conceived  himself  to  have 
suffered  at  their  hands.  Why  had  she 
not  come  to  himself?  This  man  In- 
gram was  presuming  on  his  ancient 
friendship,  and  on  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  forwarding  the  marriage  up  in  Borva. 
He  had  always,  moreover,  been  some- 
what too  much  of  the  schoolmaster,  with 
his  severe  judgments,  his  sententious 
fashion  of  criticising  and  warning  peo- 
ple, and  his  readiness  to  prove  the  whole 
world  wrong  in  order  to  show  himself 
to  be  right.  All  these  and  many  other 
things  Lavender  meant  to  say  to  Sheila 
so  soon  as  she  had  protested  against  his 
forbidding  Ingram  to  come  any  more  to 
the  house.  But  there  was  no  protest. 
Sheila  did  not  even  seem  surprised. 
She  went  back  to  her  seat  by  the  win- 
dow, folded  up  Duncan's  letter  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket ;  and  then  she  turned  to 
look  at  the  sea. 

Lavender  regarded  her  for  a  moment; 
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apparently  doubting  whether  he  should 
himself  prosecute  the  subject :  then  he 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

Sheila  did  not  cry  or  otherwise  seek  to 
compassionate  and  console  herself.  Her 
husband  had  told  her  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  she  would  do  it.  Perhaps 
she  had  been  imprudent  in  having  con- 
fided in  Mr.  Ingram,  and  if  so,  it  was 
right  that  she  should  be  punished.  But 
the  regret  and  pain  that  lay  deep  in  her 
heart  were  that  Ingram  should  have  suf- 
fered through  her,  and  that  she  had  no 
opportunity  of  telling  him  that,  though 
they  might  not  see  each  other,  she  would 
never  forget  her  friendship  for  him,  or 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  un- 
ceasing and  generous  kindness  to  her. 

Next  morning  Lavender  was  sum- 
moned to  London  by  a  telegram  which 
announced  that  his  aunt  was  seriously 
ill.  He  and  Sheila  got  ready  at  once, 
left  by  a  forenoon  train,  had  some  brief 
luncheon  at  home,  and  then  went  down 
to  see  the  old  lady  in  Kensington  Gore. 
Duiing  their  journey  Lavender  had  been 
rather  more  courteous  and  kindly  toward 
Sheila  than  was  his  wont.  Was  he  pleased 
that  she  had  so  readily  obeyed  him  in 
this  matter  of  giving  up  about  the  only 
friend  she  had  in  London  ?  or  was  he 
moved  by  some  visitation  of  compunc- 
tion ?  Sheila  tried  to  show  that  she  was 
grateful  for  his  kindness,  but  there  was 
that  between  them  which  could  not  be 
removed  by  chance  phrases  or  atten- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Lavender  was  in  her  own  room. 
Paterson  brought  word  that  she  wanted 
to  see  Sheila  first  and  alone ;  so  Laven- 
der sat  down  in  the  gloomy  drawing- 
room  by  the  window,  and  watched  the 
people  riding  and  driving  past,  and  the 
sunshine  on  the  dusty  green  trees  in  the 
Park. 

"  Is  Frank  Lavender  below  ?"  said  the 
thin  old  woman,  who  was  propped  up  in 
bed,  with  some  scarlet  garment  around 
her  that  made  her  resemble  more  than 
ever  the  cockatoo  of  which  Sheila  had 
thought  on  first  seeing  her. 

"Yes,"  said  Sheila. 

"I  want  to  see  you  alone :  I  can't  bear 
him  dawdling  about  a  room,  and  staring 


at  things,  and  saying  nothing.  Does  he 
speak  to  you  ?" 

Sheila  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any 
controversy  about  the  habits  of  her  hus- 
band, so  she  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  see 
him  before  he  goes,  Mrs.  Lavender.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  know  how  you  are,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  looking  so  well. 
You  do  not  look  like  an  invalid  at  all." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  die  yet,"  said 
the  little  dried  old  woman  with  the  harsh 
voice,  the  staring  eyes  and  the  tightly- 
twisted  gray  hair.  "  I  hope  you  didn't 
come  to  read  the  Bible  to  me :  you 
wouldn't  find  one  about  in  any  case,  I 
should  think.  If  you  like  to  sit  down 
and  read  the  sayings  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  I  should  enjoy  that ; 
but  I  suppose  you  are  too  busy  thinking 
what  dress  you'll  wear  at  my  funeral." 

"Indeed,  I  was  thinking  of  no  such 
thing,"  said  Sheila  indignantly,  but  feel- 
ing all  the  same  that  the  hard,  glittering, 
expressionless  eyes  were  watching  her. 

"  Do  you  think  I  believe  you  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Lavender.  "Bah!  I  hope  I  am 
able  to  recognize  the  facts  of  life.  If 
you  were  to  die  this  afternoon,  I  should 
get  a  black  silk  trimmed  with  crape  the 
moment  I  got  on  my  feet  again,  and  go 
to  your  funeral  in  the  ordinary  way.  I 
hope  you  will  pay  me  the  same  respect. 
Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  to  speak  of 
these  things  ?" 

"Why  should  you  speak  of  them?" 
said  Sheila  despairingly. 

"  Because  it  does  you  good  to  contem- 
plate the  worst  that  can  befall  you,  and 
if  it  does  not  happen  you  may  rejoice. 
And  it  will  happen.  I  know  I  shall  be 
lying  in  this  bed,  with  half  a  dozen  of 
you  round  about  trying  to  cry,  and  won- 
dering which  will  have  the  courage  to 
turn  and  go  out  of  the  room  first.  Then 
there  will  be  the  funeral  day,  and  Pater- 
son  will  be  careful  about  the  blinds,  and 
go  about  the  house  on  her  tiptoes,  as  if 
I  were  likely  to  hear !  Then  there  will 
be  a  pretty  service  up  in  the  cemetery, 
and  a  man  who  never  saw  me  will  speak 
of  his  dear  sister  departed ;  and  then 
you'll  all  go  home  and  have  your  din- 
ner. Am  I  afraid  of  it  ?" 

"  Why  should  you  talk  like  that  ?'  said 
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Sheila  piteously.  "  You  are  not  going  to 
die.  You  distress  yourself  and  others 
by  thinking  of  these  horrible  things." 

"  My  dear  child,  there  is  nothing  hor- 
rible in  nature.  Everything  is  part  of 
the  universal  system  which  you  should 
recognize  and  accept.  If  you  had  but 
trained  yourself  now,  by  the  study  of 
philosophical  works,  to  know  how  help- 
less you  are  to  alter  the  facts  of  life,  and 
how  it  is  the  best  wisdom  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst,  you  would  find  nothing 
horrible  in  thinking  of  your  own  funeral. 
You  are  not  looking  well." 

Sheila  was  startled  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  announcement :  "  Perhaps  I  am 
a  little  tired  with  the  traveling  we  have 
done  to-day." 

"  Is  Frank  Lavender  kind  to  you  ?" 

What  was  she  to  say  with  those  two 
eyes  scanning  her  face  ?  "  It  is  too  soon 
to  expect  him  to  be  anything  else,"  she 
said  with  an  effort  at  a  smile. 

"Ah  !  So  you  are  beginning  to  talk 
in  that  way  ?  I  thought  you  were  full 
of  sentimental  notions  of  life  when  you 
came  to  London.  It  is  not  a  good  place 
for  nurturing  such  things." 

"It  is  not,"  said  Sheila,  surprised  into 
a  sigh. 

"  Come  nearer.  Don't  be  afraid  I  shall 
bite  you.  I  am  not  so  ferocious  as  I 
look." 

Sheila  rose  and  went  closer  to  the  bed- 
side, and  the  old  woman  stretched  out  a 
lean  and  withered  hand  to  her :  "  If  I 
thought  that  that  silly  fellow  wasn't  be- 
having well  to  you — " 

"I  will  not  listen  to  you,"  said  Sheila, 
suddenly  withdrawing  her  hand,  while  a 
quick  color  leapt  to  her  face — "  I  will  not 
listen  to  you  if  you  speak  of  my  husband 
in  that  way." 

"  I  will  speak  of  him  any  way  I  like. 
Don't  get  into  a  rage.  I  have  known 
Frank  Lavender  a  good  deal  longer  than 
you  have.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is 
this — that  if  I  thought  that  he  was  not 
behaving  well  to  you,  I  would  play  him 
a  trick.  I  would  leave  my  money,  which 
is  all  he  has  got  to  live  on,  to  you  ;  and 
when  I  died  he  would  find  himself  de- 
pendent on  you  for  every  farthing  he 
wanted  to  spend." 


And  the  old  woman  laughed,  with  very 
little  of  the  weakness  of  an  invalid  in  the 
look  of  her  face.  But  Sheila,  when  she 
had  mastered  her  surprise  and  resolved 
not  be  angry,  said  calmly,  "  Whatever  1 
have,  whatever  I  might  have,  that  be- 
longs to  my  husband,  not  to  me." 

"Now  you  speak  like  a  sensible  .girl," 
said  Mrs.  Lavender.  "  That  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  wife,  that  she  cannot  keep 
her  own  money  to  herself.  But  there  are 
means  by  which  the  law  may  be  de- 
feated, my  dear.  I  have  been  thinking 
it  over — I  have  been  speaking  of  it  to 
Mr.  Ingram;  for  I  have  suspected  for 
some  time  that  my  nephew,  Mr.  Frank, 
was  not  behaving  himself." 

"Mrs.  Lavender,"  said  Sheila,  with  a 
face  too  proud  and  indignant  for  tears, 
"you  do  not  understand  me.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  imagine  anything  against 
my  husband  and  to  seek  to  punish  him 
through  me.  And  when  I  said  that 
everything  I  have  belongs  to  him,  I  was 
not  thinking  of  the  law — no — but  only 
this :  that  everything  I  have,  or  ujfeht 
have,  would  belong  to  him,  as  I  myself 
belong  to  him  of  my  own  own  free  will 
and  gift ;  and  I  would  have  no  money 
or  anything  else  that  was  not  entirely 
his." 

"You  are  a  fool." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Sheila,  struggling  to 
repress  her  tears. 

"  What  if  I  were  to  leave  every  farth- 
ing of  my  property  to  a  hospital  ?  Where 
would  Frank  Lavender  be  then  ?" 

"  He  could  earn  his  own  living  without 
any  such  help,"  said  Sheila  proudly  ;  for 
she  had  never  yet  given  up  the  hope 
that  her  husband  would  fulfill  the  fair 
promise  of  an  earlier  time,  and  win  great 
renown  for  himself  in  striving  to  please 
her,  as  he  had  many  a  time  vowed  he 
would  do. 

"  He  has  taken  great  care  to  conceal 
his  powers  in  that  way/'  said  the  old 
woman  with  a  sneer. 

"And  if  he  has,  whose  fault  is  it  ?"  the 
girl  said  warmly.  "  Who  has  kept  him 
in  idleness  but  yourself  ?  And  now  you 
blame  him  for  it.  I  wish  he  had  never 
had  any  of  your  money — I  wish  he  were 
never  to  have  any  more  of  it." 
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And  then  Sheila  stopped,  with  a  ter- 
rible dread  falling  over  her.  What  had 
she  not  said  ?  The  pride  of  her  race  had 
carried  her  so  far,  and  she  had  given 
expression  to  all  the  tumult  of  her  heart ; 
but  had  she  not  betrayed  her  duty  as  a 
wife,  and  grievously  compromised  the 
interests  of  her  husband  ?  And  yet  the 
indignation  in  her  bosom  was  too  strong 
to  admit  of  her  retracting  those  fatal 
phrases  and  begging  forgiveness.  She 
stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  she 
knew  that  the  invalid  was  regarding  her 
curiously,  as  though  she  were  some  wild 
animal,  and  not  an  ordinary  resident  in 
Bayswater. 

"  You  are  a  little  mad,  but  you  are  a 
good  girl,  and  I  want  to  be  friends  with 
you.  You  have  in  you  the  spirit  of  a 
dozen  Frank  Lavenders." 

"  You  will  never  make  friends  with  me 
by  speaking  ill  of  my  husband,"  said 
Sheila  with  the  same  proud  and  indig- 
nant look. 

"  Not  when  he  ill  uses  you  ?" 

",,He  does  not  ill  use  me.  What  has 
Mt,  Ingram  been  saying  to  you  ?" 

The  sudden  question  would  certainly 
have  brought  about  a  disclosure  if  any 
were  to  have  been  made ;  but  Mrs.  Lav- 
ender assured  Sheila  that  Mr.  Ingram 
had  told  her  nothing,  that  she  had  been 
forming  her  own  conclusions,  and  that 
she  still  doubted  that  they  were  right. 

"  Now  sit  down  and  read  to  me.  You 
will  find  Marcus  Antoninus  on  the  top 
of  those  books." 

"Frank  is  in  the  drawing-room,"  ob- 
served Sheila  mildly. 

"He  can  wait,"  said  the  old  woman 
sharply. 

"Yes,  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to 
keep  him  waiting,"  with  a  smile  which 
did  not  conceal  her  very  definite  purpose. 

"Then  ring,  and  bid  him  come  up. 
You  will  soon  get  rid  of  those  absurd 
sentiments." 

Sheila  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  Mrs. 
Paterson  down  for  Lavender,  but  she 
did  not  betake  herself  to  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus. She  waited  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  her  husband  made  his  appearance, 
whereupon  she  sat  down  and  left  to  him 
the  agreeable  duty  of  talking  with  this 


toothless  old  heathen  about  funerals  and 
lingering  death. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Lavender,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  have  been  ill,  but  I  suppose 
you  are  getting  all  right  again,  to  judge 
by  your  looks." 

"I  am  not  nearly  as  ill  as  you  ex- 
pected." 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  say  '  hoped,'  " 
remarked  Lavender  carelessly.  "You  are 
always  attributing  the  most  charitable 
feelings  to  your  fellow-creatures.*' 

"Frank  Lavender,"  said  the  old  lady, 
who  was  a  little  pleased  by  this  bit  of 
flattery,  "  if  you  came  here  to  make  your- 
self impertinent  and  disagreeable,  you 
can  go  down  stairs  again.  Your  wife 
and  I  get  on  very  well  without  you." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  said:  "I 
suppose  you  have  been  telling  her  what 
is  the  matter  with  you." 

"I  have  not.  I  don't  know.  I  have 
had  a  pain  in  the  head  and  two  fits,  and 
I  dare  say  the  next  will  carry  me  off. 
The  doctors  won't  tell  me  anything  about 
it,  so  I  suppose  it  is  serious." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Lavender.  "Se- 
rious !  To  look  at  you,  one  would  say 
you  never  had  been  ill  in  your  life." 

"Don't  tell  stories,  Frank  Lavender. 
I  know  I  look  like  a  corpse,  but  I  don't 
mind  it,  for  I  avoid  the  looking-glass 
and  keep  the  spectacle  for  my  friends. 
I  expect  the  next  fit  will  kill  me." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Aunt  Laven- 
der :  if  you  would  only  get  up  and  come 
with  us  for  a  drive  in  the  Park,  you 
would  find  there  was  nothing  of  an  in- 
valid about  you ;  and  we  should  take 
you  home  to  a  quiet  dinner  at  Netting 
Hill,  and  Sheila  would  sing  to  you  all 
the  evening,  and  to-morrow  you  would 
receive  the  doctors  in  state  in  youi 
drawing-rooms,  and  tell  them  you  were 
going  for  a  month  to  Malvern." 

"  Your  husband  has  a  fine  imagination, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lavender  to  Sheila. 
"  It  is  a  pity  he  puts  it  to  no  use.  Now 
I  shall  let  both  of  you  go.  Three 
breathing  in  this  room  are  too  many  for 
the  cubic  feet  of  air  it  contains.  Frank, 
bring  over  those  scales  and  put  them  on 
the  table,  and  send  Paterson  to  me  as 
you  go  out." 
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And  so  they  went  down  stairs  and  out 
of  the  house.  Just  as  they  stood  on  the 
steps,  looking  for  a  hansom,  a  young 
lad  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
Lavender,  glancing  rather  nervously  at 
Sheila. 

"Well,  Mosenberg,"  said  Lavender, 
"  you've  come  back  from  Leipsic  at  last  ? 
We  got  your  card  when  we  came  home 
this  morning  from  Brighton.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  wife." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  beautiful  face 
before  him  with  something  of  distant 
wonder  and  reverence  in  his  regard. 
Sheila  had  heard  of  the  lad  before — of 
the  Mendelssohn  that  was  to  be — and 
liked  his  appearance  at  first  sight.  He 
was  a  rather  handsome  boy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  of  the  fair  Jew  type,  with  large, 
dark,  expressive  eyes,  and  long,  wavy, 
light-brown  hair.  He  spoke  English 
fluently  and  well :  his  slight  German 
accent  was,  indeed,  scarcely  so  distinct 
as  Sheila's  Highland  one,  the  chief  pe- 
culiarity of  his  speaking  being  a  prefer- 
ence for  short  sentences,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  to  adventure  upon  elaborate  Eng- 
lish. He  had  not  addressed  a  dozen 
sentences  to  Sheila  before  she  had  begun 
to  have  a  liking  for  the  lad,  perhaps  on 
account  of  his  soft  and  musical  voice, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  respectful  and 
almost  wondering  admiration  that  dwelt 
in  his  eyes.  He  spoke  to  her  as  if  she 
were  some  saint,  who  had  but  to  smile 
to  charm  and  bewilder  the  humble  wor- 
shiper at  her  shrine. 

"I  was  intending  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Lavender,  madame,"  he  said.  "  I  heard 
that  she  was  ill.  Perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  if  she  i»better." 

"She  seems  to  be  very  well  to-day, 
and  in  very  good  spirits,"  Sheila  an- 
swered. 

"Then  I  will  not  go  in.  Did  you 
propose  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Park, 
madame  ?" 

Lavender  inwardly  laughed  at  the 
magnificent  audacity  of  the  lad,  and, 
seeing  that  Sheila  hesitated,  humored 
him  by  saying,  "Well,  we  were  thinking 
of  calling  on  one  or  two  people  before 
going  home  to  dinner.  But  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  a  long  time,  Mosenberg, 


and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Conservatoire.  If  you 
like  to  walk  with  us  for  a  bit.  we  can 
give  you  something  to  eat  at  seven." 

"  That  would  be  very  pleasant  for  me," 
said  the  boy,  blushing  somewhat,  "  if  it 
does  not  incommode  you,  madame." 

"Oh  no:  I  hope  you  will  come,"  said 
Sheila  most  heartily ;  and  so  they  set 
out  for  a  walk  through  Kensington  Gar- 
dens northward. 

Precious  little  did  Lavender  learn 
about  Leipsic  during  that  walk.  The 
boy  devoted  himself  wholly  to  Sheila. 
He  had  heard  frequently  of  her,  and  he 
knew  of  her  coming  from  the  wild  and 
romantic  Hebrides ;  and  he  began  to 
tell  her  of  all  the  experiments  that  com- 
posers had  made  in  representing  the 
sound  of  seas  and  storms  and  winds 
howling  through  caverns  washed  by  the 
waves.  Lavender  liked  music  well 
enough,  and  could  himself  play  and 
sing  a  little,  but  this  enthusiasm  rather 
bored  him.  He  wanted  to  know  if  the 
yellow  wine  was  still  as  cool  and  clear 
as  ever  down  in  the  twilight  of  Auer- 
bach's  cellar,  what  burlesques  had  lately 
been  played  at  the  theatre,  and  whether 
such  and  such  a  beer-garden  was  still  to 
the  fore ;  whereas  he  heard  only  analyses 
of  overtures,  and  descriptions  of  the  uses 
of  particular  musical  instruments,  and  a 
wild  rhapsody  about  moonlit  seas,  the 
sweetness  of  French  horns,  the  King  of 
Thule,  and  a  dozen  other  matters. 

"  Mosenberg,"  he  said,  "  before  you  go 
calling  on  people  you  ought  to  visit  an 
English  tailor.  People  will  think  you 
belong  to  a  German  band." 

"  I  have  been  to  a  tailor,"  said  the  lad 
with  a  frank  laugh.  "My  parents,  ma- 
dame, wish  me  to  be  quite  English :  that 
is  why  I  am  sent  to  live  in  London,  while 
they  are  in  Frankfort.  I  stay  with  some 
very  good  friends  of  mine,  who  are  very 
musical,  and  they  are  not  annoyed  by 
my  practicing,  as  other  people  would 
be." 

"  I  hope  you  will  sing  something  to  us 
this  evening,"  said  Sheila. 

"  I  will  sing  and  play  for  you  all  the 
evening,"  he  said  lightly,  "until  you  are 
tired.  But  you  must  tell  me  when  you 
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are  tired,  for  who  can  tell  how  much  mu- 
sic will  be  enough  ?  Sometimes  two  or 
three  songs  are  more  than  enough  to 
make  people  wish  you  away." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  of  tiring  me," 
said  Sheila.  "  But  when  you  are  tired  I 
will  sing  for  you." 

"Yes,  of  course  you  sing,  madame," 
he  said,  casting  down  his  eyes :  "  I  knew 
that  when  I  saw  you." 

Sheila  had  got  a  sweetheart,  and  Lav- 
ender saw  it  and  smiled  good-naturedly. 
The  awe  and  reverence  with  which  this 
lad  regarded  the  beautiful  woman  beside 
him  were  something  new  and  odd  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Yet  it  was  the 
way  of  those  boys.  He  had  himself  had 
his  imaginative  fits  of  worship,  in  which 
some  very  ordinary  young  woman,  who 
ate  a  good  breakfast  and  spent  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  arranging  her  hair  before 
going  out,  was  regarded  as  some  beau- 
tiful goddess  fresh  risen  from  the  sea  or 
descended  from  the  clouds.  Young  Mo- 
senberg  was  just  at  the  proper  age  for 
these  foolish  dreams.  He  would  sing 
songs  to  Sheila,  and  reveal  to  her  in  that 
way  a  passion  of  which  he  dared  not 
otherwise  speak.  He  would  compose 
pieces  of  music  for  her,  and  dedicate 
them  to  her,  and  spend  half  his  quar- 
terly allowance  in  having  them  printed. 
He  would  grow  to  consider  him,  Laven- 
der, a  heartless  brute,  and  cherish  dark 
notions  of  poisoning  him,  but  for  the 
pain  it  might  cause  to  her. 

"I  don't  remember  whether  you  smoke, 
Mosenberg,"  Lavender  said  after  din- 
ner. 

"Yes  —  a  cigarette  sometimes,"  said 
the  lad;  "but  if  Mrs.  Lavender  is  going 
away  perhaps  she  will  let  me  go  into  the 
drawing-room  with  her.  There  is  that 
sonata  of  Muzio  Clementi,  madame, 
which  I  will  try  to  remember  for  you  if 
you  please." 

"All  right,"  said  Lavender:  "you'll 
find  me  in  the  next  room  on  the  left 
when  you  get  tired  of  your  music  and 
want  a  cigar.  I  think  you  used  to  beat 
me  at  chess,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  We  will  try  once 
more  to-night." 

Then  Sheila  and  he  went  into  the 


drawing-room  by  themselves,  and  while 
she  took  a  seat  near  the  brightly-lit  fire- 
place, he  opened  the  piano  at  once  and 
sat  down.  He  turned  up  his  cuffs,  he 
took  a  look  at  the  pedals,  he  threw  back 
his  head,  shaking  his  long  brown  hair ; 
and  then,  with  a  crash  like  thunder,  his 
two  hands  struck  the  keys.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  that  sonata :  it  was  a  fan- 
tasia of  his  own,  based  on  the  airs  in 
Der  Freischutz,  that  he  played ;  and  as 
he  played  Sheila's  poor  little  piano  suf- 
fered somewhat.  Never  before  had  it 
been  so  battered  about,  and  she  wished 
the  small  chamber  were  a  great  hall,  to 
temper  the  voluminous  noise  of  this 
opening  passage.  But  presently  the 
music  softened.  The  white,  lithe  fingers 
ran  lightly  over  the  keys,  so  that  the 
notes  seemed  to  ripple  out  like  the  prat- 
tling of  a  stream,  and  then  again  some 
stately  and  majestic  air  or  some  joyous 
burst  of  song  would  break  upon  this 
light  accompaniment,  and  lead  up  to 
another  roar  and  rumble  of  noise.  It 
was  a  very  fine  performance,  doubtless, 
but  what  Sheila  remarked  most  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  lad.  She  was  to  see 
more  of  that. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "that  is  nothing.  It 
is  to  get  one's  fingers  accustomed  to  the 
keys  you  play  anything  that  is  loud  and 
rapid.  But  if  you  please,  madame,  shall 
I  sing  you  something  ?" 

"Yes,  do,"  said  Sheila. 

"  I  will  sing  for  you  a  little  German 
song  which  I  believe  Jenny  Lind  used  to 
sing,  but  I  never  heard  her  sing.  You 
know  German  ?" 

"Very  little  indeed." 

"  This  is  only  the  cry  of  sqjne  one  who 
is  far  away  about  his  sweetheart.  It  is 
very  simple,  both  in  the  words  and  the 
music." 

And  he  began  to  sing,  in  a  voice  so 
rich,  so  tender  and  expressive  that  Sheila 
sat  amazed  and  bewildered  to  hear  him. 
Where  had  this  boy  caught  such  a  trick 
of  passion,  or  was  it  really  a  trick  that 
threw  into  his  voice  all  the  pathos  of  a 
strong  man's  love  and  grief?  He  had  a 
powerful  baritone,  of  unusual  compass 
and  rare  sweetness ;  but  it  was  not  the 
finely-trained  art  of  his  singing,  but  the 
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passionate  abandonment  of  it,  that  thrill- 
ed Sheila,  and  indeed  brought  tears  to 
her  eyes.  How  had  this  mere  lad  learn- 
ed all  the  yearning  and  despair  of  love, 
that  he  sang, 

Dir  bebt  die  Brust, 

Dir  schlagt  dies  Herz, 

Du  meinc  Lust  1 

O  du,  mein  Schraerr  ! 
Nur  an  den  Winden.  den  Sternen  der  Hoh, 
Muss  ich  verkiinden  mein  susses  Weh  I — 

as  though  his  heart  were  breaking  ? 
When  he  had  finished  he  paused  for  a 
moment  or  two  before  leaving  the  piano, 
and  then  he  came  over  to  where  Sheila 
sat.  She  fancied  there  was  a  strange 
look  on  his  face,  as  of  one  who  had  been 
really  experiencing  the  wild  emotions  of 
which  he  sang ;  but  he  said,  in  his  ordi- 
nary careful  way  of  speaking,  "Ma- 
dame, I  am  sorry  I  cannot  translate  the 
words  for  you  into  English.  They  are 
too  simple ;  and  they  have,  what  is  com- 
mon in  many  German  songs,  a  mingling 
of  the  pleasure  and  the  sadness  of  being 
in  love  that  would  not  read  natural  per- 
haps in  English.  When  he  says  to  her 
that  she  is  his  greatest  delight  and  also 
his  greatest  grief,  it  is  quite  right  in  the 
German,  but  not  in  the  English." 

"  But  where  have  you  learned  all  these 
things  ?"  she  said  to  him,  talking  to  him 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  child,  and  looking 
without  fear  into  his  handsome  boyish 
face  and  fine  eyes.  "  Sit  down  and  tell 
me.  That  is  the  song  of  some  one 
whose  sweetheart  is  far  away,  you  said. 
But  you  sang  it  as  if  you  yourself  had 
some  sweetheart  far  away." 

"So  I  have,  madame,"  he  said,  seri- 
ously :  "  when  I  sing  the  song,  I  think  of 
her  then,  so  that  I  almost  cry  for  her." 

"And  who  is  she?"  said  Sheila  gently. 
"  Is  she  very  far  away  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  lad  absent- 
ly. "  I  do  not  know  who  she  is.  Some- 
times I  think  she  is  a  beautiful  woman 
away  at  St.  Petersburg,  singing  in  the 
opera-house  there.  Or  I  think  she  has 
sailed  away  in  a  ship  from  me." 

"But  you  do  not  sing  about  any  par- 
ticular person  ?"  said  Sheila,  with  an  in- 
nocent wonder  appearing  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  said  the  boy ;  and 
then  he  added,  with  some  suddenness, 


"  Do  you  think,  madame,  any  fine  songs 
like  that,  or  any  fine  words  that  go  to 
the  heart  of  people,  are  written  about  any 
one  person  ?  Oh  no  !  The  man  has  a 
great  desire  in  him  to  say  something 
beautiful  or  sad,  and  he  says  it — not  to 
one  person,  but  to  all  the  world ;  and 
all  the  world  takes  it  from  him  as  a  gift. 
Sometimes,  yes,  he  will  think  of  one 
woman,  or  he  will  dedicate  the  music  to 
her,  or  he  will  compose  it  for  her  wed- 
ding, but  the  feeling  in  his  heart  is 
greater  than  any  that  he  has  for  her. 
Can  you  believe,  madame,  that  Mendels- 
sohn wrote  the  Hochzeitm — the  Wed- 
ding March — for  any  one  wedding  ?  No. 
It  was  all  the  marriage  joy  of  all  the 
world  he  put  into  his  music,  and  every 
one  knows  that.  And  you  hear  it  at  this 
wedding,  at  that  wedding,  but  you  know 
it  belongs  to  something  far  away  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  marriage  of  any 
one  bride  with  her  sweetheart.  And  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  madame,  for  speak- 
ing about  myself,  it  is  about  some  one  I 
never  knew,  who  is  far  more  beautiful 
and  precious  to  me  than  any  one  I  ever 
knew,  that  I  try  to  think  when  I  sing 
these  sad  songs,  and  then  I  think  of  her 
far  away,  and  not  likely  ever  to  see  me 
again." 

"  But  some  day  you  will  find  that  you 
have  met  her  in  real  life,"  Sheila  said. 
"And  you  will  find  her  far  more  beauti- 
ful and  kind  to  you  than  anything  you 
dreamed  about ;  and  you  will  try  to  write 
your  best  music  to  give  to  her.  And  then, 
if  you  should  be  unhappy,  you  will  find 
how  much  worse  is  the  real  unhappiness 
about  one  you  love  than  the  sentiment 
of  a  song  you  can  lay  aside  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

The  lad  looked  at  her.  "What  can  you 
know  about  unhappiness,  madame  ?"  he 
said  with  a  frank  and  gentle  simplicity 
that  she  liked. 

"I  ?"  said  Sheila.  "When  people  get 
married  and  begin  to  experience  the 
cares  of  the  world,  they  must  expect  tc 
be  unhappy  sometimes." 

"But  not  you,"  he  said  with  some 
touch  of  protest  in  his  voice,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  the  world  should  deal 
harshly  with  so  young  and  beautiful  and 
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tender  a  creature.  "  You  can  have  noth- 
ing but  enjoyment  around  you.  Every 
one  must  try  to  please  you.  You  need 
only  condescend  to  speak  to  people,  and 
they  are  grateful  to  you  for  a  great  favor. 
Perhaps,  madame,  you  think  I  am  im- 
pertinent?" 

He  stopped  and  blushed,  while  Sheila, 
herself  with  a  little  touch  of  color,  an- 
swered him  that  she  hoped  he  would 
always  speak  to  her  quite  frankly,  and 
then  suggested  that  he  might  sing  once 
more  for  her. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down 
to  the  piano:  "this  is  not  any  more  a 
sad  song.  It  is  about  a  young  lady  who 
will  not  let  her  sweetheart  kiss  her,  ex- 
cept on  conditions.  You  shall  hear  the 
conditions,  and  what  he  says." 

Sheila  began  to  wonder  whether  this 
innocent-eyed  lad  had  been  imposing 
on  her.  The  song  was  acted  as  well  as 
sung.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  two  lovers;  and  the  boy, 
with  a  wonderful  ease  and  grace  and 
skill,  mimicked  the  shy  coquetries  of  the 
girl,  her  fits  of  petulance  and  dictation, 
and  the  pathetic  remonstrances  of  her 
companion,  his  humble  entreaties  and 
his  final  sullenness,  which  is  only  con- 
quered by  her  sudden  and  ample  con- 
sent. "What  a  rare  faculty  of  artistic 
representation  this  precocious  boy  must 
have,"  she  thought,  "if  he  really  ex- 
hibits all  those  moods  and  whims  and 
tricks  of  manner  without  having  himself 
been  in  the  position  of  the  despairing 
and  imploring  lover !" 

"  You  were  not  thinking  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  in  St.  Petersburg  when  you 
were  singing  just  now,"  Sheila  said  on 
his  coming  back  to  her. 

"Oh  no,"  he  said  carelessly:  "that  is 
nothing.  You  have  not  to  imagine  any- 
thing. These  people,  you  see  them  on 
every  stage  in  the  comedies  and  farces." 

"But  that  might  happen  in  actual 
life,"  said  Sheila,  still  not  quite  sure 
about  him.  "  Do  you  know  that  many 
people  would  think  you  must  have  your- 
self been  teased  in  that  way,  or  you 
could  not  imitate  it  so  naturally  ?" 

"  I !  Oh  no,  madame,"  he  said  seri- 
ously: "I  should  not  act  that  way  if  I 


were  in  love  with  a  woman.  If  I  found 
her  a  comedy-actress,  liking  to  make  her 
amusement  out  of  our  relations,  I  should 
say  to  her,  'Good-evening,  mademoi- 
selle :  we  have  both  made  a  little  mis- 
take.' " 

"But  you  might  be  so  much  in  love 
with  her  that  you  could  not  leave  her 
without  being  very  miserable." 

"J  might  be  very  much  in  love  with 
her,  yes ;  but  I  would  rather  go  away 
and  be  miserable  than  be  humiliated  by 
such  a  girl.  Why  do  you  smile,  ma- 
dame ?  Do  you  think  I  am  vain,  or  that 
I  am  too  young  to  know  anything  about 
that?  Perhaps  both  are  true,  but  one 
cannot  help  thinking." 

"Well,"  said  Sheila,  with  a  grandly 
maternal  air  of  sympathy  and  interest, 
"  you  must  always  remember  this — tha*. 
you  have  something  more  important  to 
attend  to  than  merely  looking  out  for  a 
beautiful  sweetheart.  That  is  the  fancy 
of  a  foolish  girl.  You  have  your  profes- 
sion, and  you  must  become  great  and 
famous  in  that ;  and  then  some  day, 
when  you  meet  this  beautiful  woman 
and  ask  her  to  be  your  wife,  she  will  be 
bound  to  do  that,  and  you  will  confer 
honor  on  her  as  well  as  secure  happiness 
to  yourself.  Now,  if  you  were  to  fall  in 
love  with  some  coquettish  girl  like  her 
you  were  singing  about,  you  would  have 
no  more  ambition  to  become  famous, 
you  would  lose  all  interest  in  everything 
except  her,  and  she  would  be  able  to 
make  you  miserable  by  a  single  word. 
When  you  have  made  a  name  for  your- 
self, and  got  a  good  many  more  years, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  bear  anything 
that  happens  to  you  in  your  love  or  in 
your  marriage." 

"  You  aie  very  kind  to  take  so  much 
trouble,"  said  young  Mosenberg,  look- 
ing up  with  big,  grateful  eyes.  "Per- 
haps, madame,  if  you  are  not  very  busy 
during  the  day,  you  will  let  me  call  in 
sometimes,  and  if  there  is  no  one  here  I 
will  tell  you  about  what  I  am  doing, 
and  play  for  you  or  sing  for  you,  if  you 
please." 

"  In  the  afternoons  I  am  always  free," 
she  said. 

"  Do  you  never  go  out  ?"  he  asked. 
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"Not  often.  My  husband  is  at  his 
studio  most  of  the  day." 

The  boy  looked  at  her,  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  rush 
of  color  to  his  face,  "You  should  not 
stay  so  much  in  the  house.  Will  you 
sometimes  go  for  a  little  walk  with  me, 
madame,  to  Kensington  Gardens,  if  you 
are  not  busy  in  the  afternoon  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Sheila,  without  a 
moment's  embarrassment.  "  Do  you  live 
near  them?" 

"  No :  I  live  in  Sloane  street,  but  the 
underground  railway  brings  me  here  in 
a  very  short  time." 

That  mention  of  Sloane  street  gave  a 
twinge  to  Sheila's  heart.  Ought  she  to 
have  been  so  ready  to  accept  offers  of 
new  friendship  just  as  her  old  friend  had 
been  banished  from  her  ? 

"In  Sloane  street  ?  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Ingram  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  very  well.     Do  you  ?" 

"  He  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends,"  said 
Sheila  bravely :  she  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  their  intimacy  was  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

"He  is  a  very  good  friend  to  me — I 
know  that,"  said  young  Mosenberg,  with 
a  laugh.  "He  hired  a  piano  merely 
because  I  used  to  go  into  his  rooms  at 
night ;  and  now  he  makes  me  play  over 
all  my  most  difficult  music  when  I  go  in, 
and  he  sits  and  smokes  a  pipe  and  pre- 
tends to  like  it.  I  do  not  think  he  does, 
but  I  have  got  to  do  it  all  the  same; 
and  then  afterward  I  sing  for  him  some 
songs  that  I  know  he  likes.  Madame,  I 
think  I  can  surprise  you." 

He  went  suddenly  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  sing,  in  a  very  quiet  way, 

Oh  soft  be  thy  slumbers  by  Tigh-na-linne's  waters  : 
Thy  late-wake  was  sung  by  MacDiarmid's  fair  daugh- 
ters ; 

But  far  in  Lochaber  the  true  heart  was  weeping 
Whose  hopes  are  entombed  in  the  grave  where  thou  'rt 
sleeping. 

It  was  the  lament  of  the  young  girl 
whose  lover  had  been  separated  from 
her  by  false  reports,  and  who  died  before 
he  could  get  back  to  Lochaber  when 
the  deception  was  discovered.  And  the 
wild,  sad  air  that  the  girl  is  supposed  to 
sing  seemed  so  strange  with  those  new 
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chords  that  this  boy-musician  gave  it 
that  Sheila  sat  and  listened  to  it  as 
though  it  were  the  sound  of  the  seas 
about  Borva  coming  to  her  with  a  new 
voice  and  finding  her  altered  and  a 
stranger. 

"  I  know  nearly  all  of  those  Highland 
songs  that  Mr.  Ingram  has  got,"  said  the 
lad. 

"I  did  not  know  he  had  any,"  Sheila 
said. 

"Sometimes  he  tries  to  sing  one  him- 
self," said  the  boy  with  a  smile,  "but  he 
does  not  sing  very  well,  and  he  gets  vex- 
ed with  himself  in  fun,  and  flings  things 
about  the  room.  But  you  will  sing  some 
of  those  songs,  madame,  and  let  me 
hear  how  they  are  sung  in  the  North  ?" 

"Some  time,"  said  Sheila.  "I  would 
rather  listen  just  now  to  all  you  can  tell 
me  about  Mr.  Ingram — he  is  such  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  he  lives." 

The  lad  speedily  discovered  that  there 
was  at  least  one  way  of  keeping  his  new 
and  beautiful  friend  profoundly  inter- 
ested; and  indeed  he  went  on  talking 
until  Lavender  came  into  the  room  in 
evening  dress.  It  was  eleven  o'clock, 
and  young  Mosenberg  started  up  with  a 
thousand  apologies  and  hopes  that  he 
had  not  detained  Mrs.  Lavender.  No, 
Mrs.  Lavender  was  not  going  out:  her 
husband  was  going  round  for  an  hour  to 
a  ball  that  Mrs.  Kavanagh  was  giving, 
but  she  preferred  to  stay  at  home. 

"  May  I  call  upon  you  to-morrow  after- 
noon, madame  ?"  said  the  boy  as  he  was 
leaving. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will," 
Sheila  answered. 

And  as  he  went  along  the  pavement 
young  Mosenberg  observed  to  his  com- 
panion that  Mrs.  Lavender  did  not  seem 
to  have  gone  out  much,  and  that  it  was 
very  good  of  her  to  have  promised  to  go 
with  him  occasionally  into  Kensington 
Gardens. 

"Oh,  has  she?"  said  Lavender. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lad  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  You  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  her 
to  leave  the  house,"  her  husband  said : 
"I  can't." 
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Perhaps  he  had  not  tried  so  much  as 
the  words  seemed  to  imply. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
GUESSES. 

"MR.  INGRAM,"  cried  young  Mosen- 
berg,  bursting  into  the  room  of  his  friend, 
"do  you  know  that  I  have  seen  your 
princess  from  the  island  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
Yes,  I  met  her  yesterday,  and  I  went  up 
to  the  house,  and  I  dined  there  and  spent 
all  the  evening  there." 

Ingram  was  not  surprised,  nor,  appa- 
rently, much  interested.  He  was  cutting 
open  the  leaves  of  a  quarterly  review, 
and  a  freshly- filled  pipe  lay  on  the  table 
beside  him.  A  fire  had  been  lit,  for  the 
evenings  were  getting  chill  occasionally ; 
the  shutters  were  shut ;  there  was  some 
whisky  on  the  table ;  so  that  this  small 
apartment  seemed  to  have  its  share  of 
bachelors'  comforts. 

"Well,"  said  Ingram  quietly,  "did  you 
play  for  her  ?" 
"Yes." 

"And  sing  for  her  too  ? ' 
"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  play  and  sing  your  very  best 
for  her?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  But  I  have  not  told  you 
half  yet.  This  afternoon  I  went  up,  and 
she  went  out  for  a  walk  with  me ;  and 
we  went  down  through  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  all  round  by  the  Serpentine — " 
"  Did  she  go  into  that  parade  of  peo- 
ple ?"  said  Ingram,  looking  up  with  some 
surprise. 

"No,"  said  the  lad,  looking  rather 
crestfallen,  for  he  would  have  liked  to 
show  off  Sheila  to  some  of  his  friends, 
"she  would  not  go:  she  preferred  to 
watch  the  small  boats  on  the  Serpentine  ; 
and  she  was  very  kind,  too,  in  speaking 
to  the  children,  and  helping  them  with 
their  boats,  although  some  people  stared 
at  her.  And  what  is  more  than  all  these 
things,  to-morrow  night  she  comes  with 
me  to  a  concert  in  the  St.  James's  Hall — 
yes." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate,"  said  Ingram 
with  a  smile,  for  he  was  well  pleased  to 
hear  that  Sheila  had  taken  a  fancy  to 


the  boy,  and  was  likely  to  find  his  society 
amusing.  "But  you  have  not  told  me 
yet  what  you  think  of  her." 

"What  I  think  of  her?"  said  the  lad, 
pausing  in  a  bewildered  way,  as  if  he 
could  find  no  words  to  express  his  opin- 
ion of  Sheila.  And  then  he  said,  sud- 
denly, "  I  think  she  is  like  the  Mother  of 
God." 

"You  irreverent  young  rascal!"  said 
Ingram,  lighting  his  pipe,  "how  dare 
you  say  such  a  thing  ?" 

"I  mean  in  the  pictures — in  the  tall 
pictures  you  see  in  some  churches  abroad, 
far  up  in  a  half-darkness.  She  has  the 
same  sweet,  compassionate  look,  and  her 
eyes  are  sometimes  a  little  sad;  and 
when  she  speaks  to  you,  you  think  you 
have  known  her  for  a  long  time,  and 
that  she  wishes  to  be  very  kind  to  you. 
But  she  is  not  a  princess  at  all,  as  you 
told  me.  I  expected  to  find  her  grand, 
haughty,  willful — yes ;  but  she  is  much 
too  friendly  for  that;  and  when  she 
laughs  you  see  she  could  not  sweep 
about  a  room  and  stare  at  people.  But 
if  she  was  angry  or  proud,  perhaps 
then—" 

"See  you  don't  make  her  angry,  then," 
said  Ingram.  "Now  go  and  play  over 
all  you  were  practicing  in  the  morning. 
No !  stop  a  bit.  Sit  down  and  tell  me 
something  more  about  your  experiences 
of  Shei — of  Mrs.  Lavender." 

Young  Mosenberg  laughed  and  sat 
down  :  "Do  you  know,  Mr.  Ingram,. that 
the  same  thing  occurred  the  night  before 
last  ?  I  was  about  to  sing  some  more, 
or  I  was  asking  Mrs.  Lavender  to  sing 
some  more — I  forget  which — but  she  said 
to  me,  '  Not  just  now.  I  wish  you  to  sit 
down  and  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
Mr.  Ingram.'  " 

"And  she  no  sooner  honors  you  with 
her  confidence  than  you  carry  it  to  every 
one  ?"  said  Ingram,  somewhat  fearful  of 
the  boy's  tongue. 

.  "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  the  lad,  delighted 
to  see  that  his  friend  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed—  "As  to  that,  I  believe  she  is  in 
love  with  you." 

"  Mosenberg,"  said  Ingram  with  a 
flash  of  anger  in  the  dark  eyes,  "if  you 
were  half  a  dozen  years  older  I  would 
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thrash  the  life  out  of  you.  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  pretty  sort  of  joke  to  make 
about  a  woman  ?  Don't  you  know  the 
mischief  your  gabbling  tongue  might 
make  ?  for  how  is  every  one  to  know 
that  you  are  talking  merely  impertinent 
nonsense  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy  audaciously,  "I 
did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind  you 
see  in  comedies  or  in  operas,  breaking  up 
marriages  and  causing  duels  ?  Oh  no. 
I  think  she  is  in  love  with  you  as  I  am 
in  love  with  her;  and  I  am,  ever  since 
yesterday." 

"Well,  I  will  say  this  for  you,"  re- 
marked Ingram  slowly,  "that  you  are 
the  cheekiest  young  beggar  I  |&ave  the 
pleasure  to  know.  You  are  in  love  with 
her,  are  you  ?  A  lady  admits  you  to 
her  house,  is  particularly  kind  to  you, 
talks  to  you  in  confidence,  and  then  you 
go  and  tell  people  that  you  are  in  love 
with  her !" 

"  I  did  not  tell  people,"  said  Mosen- 
berg,  flushing  under  the  severity  of  the 
reproof:  "  1  told  you  only,  and  I  thought 
you  would  understand  what  I  meant.  I 
should  have  told  Lavender  himself  just 
as  soon — yes  ;  only  he  would  not  care." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"Bah!"  said  the  boy  impatiently. 
"  Cannot  one  see  it  ?  You  have  a  pretty 
wife — much  prettier  than  any  one  you  ' 
would  see  at  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Kavanagh's 
— and  you  leave  her  at  home,  and  you 
go  to  the  ball  to  amuse  yourself." 

This  boy,  Ingram  perceived,  was  get- 
ting to  see  too  clearly  how  matters  stood. 
He  bade  him  go  and  play  some  music, 
having  first  admonished  him  gravely 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  some 
watch  and  ward  over  his  tongue.  Then 
the  pipe  was  re-lit,  and  a  fury  of  sound 
arose  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

So  Lavender,  forgetful  of  the  true- 
hearted  girl  who  loved  him,  forgetful  of 
his  own  generous  instincts,  forgetful  of 
the  future  that  his  fine  abilities  promised, 
was  still  dangling  after  this  alien  woman, 
and  Sheila  was  left  at  home,  with  her 
troubles  and  piteous  yearnings  and  fan- 
cies as  her  only  companions  ?  Once  upon 
a  time  Ingram  could  have  gone  straight 
up  to  him  and  admonished  him,  and 


driven  him  to  amend  his  ways.  But  now 
that  was  impossible. 

What  was  still  possible  ?  One  wild 
project  occurred  to  him  for  a  moment, 
but  he  laughed  at  it  and  dismissed  it. 
It  was  that  he  should  go  boldly  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine  herself,  ask  her  plainly  if  she 
knew  what  cruel  injury  she  was  doing 
to  this  young  wife,  and  force  her  to  turn 
Lavender  adrift.  But  what  enterprise  of 
the  days  of  old  romance  could  be  com- 
pared with  this  mad  proposal  ?  To  ride 
up  to  a  castle,  blow  a  trumpet,  and  an- 
nounce that  unless  a  certain  lady  were 
released  forthwith  death  and  destruc- 
tion would  begin, — all  that  was  simple 
enough,  easy  and  according  to  rule ;  but 
to  go  into  a  lady's  drawing-room  with- 
out an  introduction,  and  request  her  to 
stop  a  certain  flirtation,  —  that  was  a 
much  more  awful  undertaking.  But  In- 
gram could  not  altogether  dismiss  this 
notion  from  his  head.  Mosenberg  went 
on  playing  —  no  longer  his  practicing- 
pieces,  but  all  manner  of  airs  which  he 
knew  Ingram  liked — while  the  small  sal- 
low man  with  the  brown  beard  lay  in 
his  easy-chair  and  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  gazed  attentively  at  his  toes  on  the 
fender. 

"You  know  Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  her 
daughter,  don't  you,  Mosenberg?"  he 
said  during  an  interval  in  the  music. 

"Not  much,"  said  the  boy.  "They 
were  in  England  only  a  little  while  be- 
fore I  went  to  Leipsic." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  them." 

"That  is  very  easy.  Mr.  Lavender 
will  introduce  you  to  them :  Mrs.  Lav- 
ender said  he  went  there  very  much." 

"What  would  they  do,  do  you  think, 
if  I  went  up  and  asked  to  see  them  ?" 

"The  servant  would  ask  if  it  was 
about  beer  or  coals  that  you  called." 

A  man  will  do  much  for  a  woman  who 
is  his  friend,  but  to  be  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  brewer's  traveler,  to  have  to  push 
one's  way  into  a  strange  drawing-room, 
to  have  to  confront  the  awful  stare  of  the 
inmates,  and  then  to  have  to  deliver  a 
message  which  they  will  probably  con- 
sider as  the  very  extreme  of  audacious 
and  meddling  impertinence  !  The  pros- 
pect was  not  pleasant  and  yet  Ingram, 
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as  he  sat  and  thought  over  it  that  even- 
ing, finally  resolved  to  encounter  all  the^e 
dangers  and  wounds.  He  could  help 
Sheila  in  no  other  way.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  her  house.  Perhaps  he  might 
induce  this  American  girl  to  release  her 
captive  and  give  Lavender  back  to  his 
own  wife.  What  were  a  few  twinges  of 
one's  self-respect,  or  lisks  of  a  humili- 
ating failure,  compared  with  the  possi- 
bility of  befriending  Sheila  in  some  small 
way? 

Next  morning  he  went  early  in  to 
Whitehall,  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  started  off  for  Holland  Park. 
He  wore  a  tall  hat,  a  black  frock-coat 
and  yellow  kid  gloves.  He  went  in  a 
hansom,  so  that  the  person  who  opened 
the  door  should  know  that  he  was  not  a 
brewer's  traveler.  In  this  wise  he  reach- 
ed Mrs.  Kavanagh's  house,  which  Lav- 
ender had  frequently  pointed  out  to 
him  in  passing,  about  half-past  one,  and 
with  some  internal  tremors,  but  much  out- 
ward calmness,  went  up  the  broad  stone 
steps. 

A  small  boy  in  buttons  opened  the 
door. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Lorraine  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
In  a  couple  of  seconds  he  found  himself 
in  a  big  drawing-room,  and  the  youth 
had  taken  his  card  up  stairs.  Ingram 
was  not  very  sure  whether  his  success, 
so  far,  was  due  to  the  hansom,  or  to  his 
tall  hat,  or  to  a  silver-headed  cane  which 
his  grandfather  had  brought  home  from 
India.  However,  here  he  was  in  the 
house,  just  like  the  hero  of  one  of  those 
fine  old  farces  of  our  youth,  who  jumps 
from  the  street  into  a  strange  drawing- 
room,  flirts  with  the  maid,  hides  behind 
a  screen,  confronts  the  master,  and  mar- 
ries his  daughter,  all  in  half  an  hour,  the 
most  exacting  unities  of  time  and  place 
being  faithfully  observed. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
young  lady,  pale  and  calm  and  sweet  of 
face,  approached  him,  and  not  only  bow- 
ed to  him,  but  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  making 
your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Ingram,"  she 
said,  gently  and  somewhat  slowly.  "  Mr. 


Lavender  has  frequently  promised  to 
bring  you  to  see  us,  for  he  has  spoken  to 
us  so  much  about  you  that  we  had  bo 
gun  to  think  we  already  knew  you.  Will 
you  come  with  me  up  stairs,  that  I  may 
introduce  you  to  mamma  ?" 

Ingram  had  come  prepared  to  state 
harsh  truths  bluntly,  and  was  ready  to 
meet  any  sort  of  anger  or  opposition  with 
a  perfect  frankness  of  intention.  But  he 
certainly  had  not  come  prepared  to  find 
the  smart-tongued  and  fascinating  Amer- 
ican widow,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
much,  a  quiet,  self-possessed  and  gra- 
cious young  lady,  of  singularly  winning 
manners  and  clear  and  resolutely  honest 
eyes.  I$ad  Lavender  been  quite  accu- 
rate, or  even  conscientious,  in  his  gar- 
rulous talk  about  Mrs.  Lorraine  ? 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Ingram, 
with  a  smile  that  had  less  of  embarrass- 
ment about  it  than  he  could  have  ex- 
pected, "  I  would  rather  speak  to  you  for 
a  few  minutes  first.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
come  on  a  self-imposed  errand ;  and 
that  must  be  my  apology  for — for  thrust- 
ing myself — " 

"I  am  sure  no  apology  is  needed," 
said  the  girl.  "We  have  always  been 
expecting  to  see  you.  Will  you  sit 
down  ?" 

He  put  his  hat  and  his  cane  on  the 
table,  and  as  he  did  so  he  recorded  a 
mental  resolution  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  apparent  innocence  and  sweetness 
of  this  woman.  What  a  fool  he  had  been, 
to  expect  her  to  appear  in  the  guise  of 
some  forward  and  giggling  coquette,  as 
if  Frank  Lavender,  with  all  his  faults, 
could  have  suffered  anything  like  coarse- 
ness of  manners  !  But  was  this  woman 
any  the  less  dangerous  that  she  was  re- 
fined and  courteous,  and  had  the  speech 
and  bearing  of  a  gentlewoman  ? 

"Mrs.  Lorraine,"  he  said, lowering  his 
eyebrows  somewhat,  "  I  may  as  well  be 
frank  with  you.  I  have  come  upon  an 
unpleasant  errand  —  an  affair,  indeed, 
which  ought  to  be  no  business  of  mine  ; 
but  sometimes,  when  you  care  a  little  for 
some  one,  you  don't  mind  running  the 
risk  of  being  treated  as  an  intermeddler. 
You  know  that  I  know  Mrs.  Lavender. 
She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  She  was 
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almost  a  child  when  I  knew  her  first, 
and  I  still  have  a  sort  of  notion  that  she' 
is  a  child,  and  that  I  should  look  after 
her,  and  so — and  so — " 

She  sat  quite  still.  There  was  no  sur- 
prise, no  alarm,  no  anger  when  Sheila's 
name  was  mentioned.  She  was  merely 
attentive,  but  now,  seeing  that  he  hesi- 
tated, she  said,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you 
have  to  say,  but  if  it  is  serious  may  not 
I  ask  mamma  to  join  us  ?" 

"If  you  please,  no.  I  would  rather 
speak  with  you  alone,  as  this  matter  con- 
cerns yourself  only.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I 
have  seen  for  some  time  back  that  Mrs. 
Lavender  is  very  unhappy.  She  is  left 
alone ;  she  knows  no  one  in  London ; 
perhaps  she  does  not  care  to  join  much 
in  those  social  amusements  that  her  hus- 
band enjoys.  I  say  this  poor  girl  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine :  I  cannot  help  trying 
to  do  something  to  make  her  less  wretch- 
ed ;  and  so  I  have  ventured  to  come  to 
you  to  see  if  you  could  not  assist  me. 
Mr.  Lavender  comes  very  much  to  your 
house,  and  Sheila  is  left  all  by  herself; 
and  doubtless  she  begins  to  fancy  that 
her  husband  is  neglectful,  perhaps  indif- 
ferent to  her,  and  may  get  to  imagine 
things  that  are  quite  wrong,  you  know, 
and  that  could  be  explained  away  by  a 
little  kindness  on  your  part." 

Was  this,  then,  the  fashion  in  which 
Jonah  had  gone  up  to  curse  the  wicked- 
ness of  Nineveh  ?  As  he  had  spoken 
he  had  been  aware  that  those  sincere, 
somewhat  matter-of-fact  and  far  from 
unfriendly  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  him 
had  undergone  no  change  whatever. 
Here  was  no  vile  creature  who  would 
start  up  with  a  guilty  conscience  to  repel 
the  remotest  hint  of  an  accusation  ;  and 
indeed,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself, 
he  had  been  led  on  to  ask  for  her  help. 
Not  that  he  feared  her.  Not  that  he 
could  not  have  said  the  harshest  things 
to  her  which  there  was  any  reason  for 
saying.-  But  somehow  there  seemed  to 
be  no  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  any 
cruel  truths. 

The  wonder  of  it  was,  too,  that  instead 
of  being  wounded,  indignant  and  angry, 
as  he  had  expected  her  to  be,  she  be- 
trayed a  very  friendly  interest  in  Sheila, 


as  though  she  herself  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  matter. 

"  You  have  undertaken  a  very  difficult 
task,  Mr.  Ingram,"  she  said  with  a  smile. 
"  I  don't  think  there  are  many  married 
ladies  in  London  who  have  a  friend  who 
would  do  as  much  for  them.  And,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  both  my  mamma  and 
myself  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  yourself  about  Mr.  Lavender. 
It  is  really  too  bad,  the  way  in  which  he 
allows  that  pretty  young  thing  to  remain 
at  home,  for  I  suppose  she  would  go 
more  into  society  if  he  were  to  coax  her 
and  persuade  her.  We  have  done  what 
we  could  in  sending  her  invitations,  in 
calling  on  her,  and  in  begging  Mr.  Lav- 
ender to  bring  her  with  him.  But  he 
has  always  some  excuse  for  her,  so  that 
we  never  see  her.  And  yet  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  mean  to  give  her  pain ;  for 
he  is  very  proud  of  her,  and  madly  ex- 
travagant wherever  she  is  concerned ; 
and  sometimes  he  takes  sudden  fits  of 
trying  to  please  her  and  be  kind  to  her 
that  are  quite  odd  in  their  way.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  we  should  do  ?" 

Ingram  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  said  gravely  and  slowly,  "  Before 
we  talk  any  more  about  that  I  must  clear 
my  conscience.  I  perceive  that  I  have 
done  you  a  wrong.  I  came  here  pre- 
pared to  accuse  you  of  drawing  away 
Mr.  Lavender  from  his  wife,  of  seeking 
amusement,  and  perhaps  some  social 
distinction,  by  keeping  him  continually 
dangling  after  you ;  and  I  meant  to  re- 
proach you,  or  even  threaten  you,  until 
you  promised  never  to  see  him  again." 

A  quick  flush,  partly  of  shame  and 
partly  of  annoyance,  sprang  to  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's fair  and  pale  face ;  but  she  an- 
swered calmly,  "It  is  perhaps  as  well 
that  you  did  not  tell  me  this  a  few  minutes 
ago.  May  I  ask  what  has  led  you  to 
change  your  opinion  of  me,  if  it  has 
changed  ?" 

"Of  course  it  has  changed,"  he  said, 
promptly  and  emphatically.  "  I  can  sec 
that  I  did  you  a  great  injury,  and  I  apol- 
ogize for  it,  and  beg  your  forgiveness. 
But  when  you  ask  me  what  has  led  me 
to  change  my  opinion,  what  am  I  to  say? 
Your  manner,  perhaps,  more  than  what 
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you  have  said  has  convinced  me  that  I 
was  wrong." 

"Perhaps  you  are  again  mistaken," 
she  said  coldly :  "  you  get  rapidly  to 
conclusions." 

"The  reproof  is  just,"  he  said.  "You 
are  quite  right.  I  have  made  a  blunder : 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it." 

"But  do  you  think  it  was  fair,"  she 
said  with  some  spirit — "do  you  think  it 
was  fair  to  believe  all  this  harm  about  a 
woman  you  had  never  seen  ?  Now,  lis- 
ten. A  hundred  times  I  have  begged 
Mr.  Lavender  to  be  more  attentive  to  his 
wife — not  in  these  words,  of  course,  but 
as  directly  as  I  could.  Mamma  has  given 
parties,  made  arrangements  for  visits, 
drives  and  all  sorts  of  things,  to  tempt 
Mrs.  Lavender  to  come  to  us,  and  all  in 
vain.  Of  course  you  can't  thrust  your- 
self on  any  one  like  that.  Though  mam- 
ma and  myself  like  Mrs.  Lavender  very 
well,  it  is  asking  too  much  that  we  should 
encounter  the  humiliation  of  intermed- 
dling." 

Here  she  stopped  suddenly,  with  the 
least  show  of  embarrassment.  Then  she 
said  frankly,  "You  are  an  old  friend  of 
hers.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have 
risked  so  much  for  the  sake  of  that  girl. 
There  are  very  few  gentlemen  whom  one 
meets  who  would  do  as  much." 

Ingram  could  say  nothing,  and  was  a 
little  impatient  with  himself.  Was  he  to 
be  first  reproved,  and  then  treated  with 
an  indulgent  kindness,  by  a  mere  girl  ? 

"Mamma,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  as  an 
elderly  lady  entered  the  room,  "  let  me 
introduce  to  you  Mr.  Ingram,  whom  you 
must  already  know.  He  proposes  we 
should  join  in  some  conspiracy  to  in- 
veigle Mrs.  Lavender  into  society,  and 
make  the  poor  little  thing  amuse  her- 
self." 

"Little!"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh  with  a 
smile:  "she  is  a  good  deal  taller  than 
you  are,  my  dear.  But  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Ingram,  you  have  undertaken  a  hopeless 
task.  Will  you  stay  to  luncheon  and 
talk  it  over  with  us  ?" 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine ; 
and  naturally  enough  he  consented. 

Luncheon  was  just  ready.  As  they 
were  going  into  the  room  on  the  oppo- 


site side  of  the  hall,  the  younger  lady 
|.aid  to  Ingram  in  a  quiet  undertone,  but 
with  much  indifference  of  manner,  "You 
know,  if  you  think  I  ought  to  give  up 
Mr.  Lavender's  acquaintance  altogether, 
I  will  do  so  at  once.  But  perhaps  that 
will  not  be  necessary." 

So  this  was  the  house  in  which  Sheila's 
husband  spent  so  much  of  his  time,  ana 
these  were  the  two  ladies  of  whom  so 
much  had  been  said  and  surmised  ? 
There  were  three  of  Lavender's  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  dining-room,  and  as 
Ingram  inadvertently  glanced  at  them, 
Mrs.  Lorraine  said  to  him,  "  Don't  you 
think  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Lavender  should 
continue  drawing  those  imaginative 
sketches  of  heads?  I  do  not  think, 
myself,  that  he  does  himself  justice  in 
that  way.  Some  bits  of  landscape,  now, 
that  I  have  seen  seemed  to  me  to  have 
quite  a  definite  character  about  them, 
and  promised  far  more  than  anythfng 
else  of  his  I  have  seen." 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  think,"  said 
Ingram,  partly  amused  and  partly  an- 
noyed to  find  that  this  girl,  with  her  clear 
gray  eyes,  her  soft  and  musical  voice 
and  her  singular  delicacy  of  manner, 
had  an  evil  trick  of  saying  the  very 
things  he  would  himself  have  said,  and 
leaving  him  with  nothing  but  a  helpless 
"Yes." 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  have  given  up  his 
club  when  he  married.  Most  English 
gentlemen  do  that  when  they  marry,  do 
they  not?"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh. 

"Some,"  said  Ingram.  "But  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  in- 
fluence of  clubs  in  that  way.  It  is  really 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  size  or  the 
shape  of  a  building  can  alter  a  man's 
moral  character." 

"It  does,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine 
confidently.  "  I  can  tell  directly  if  a 
gentleman  has  been  accustomed  to  spend 
his  time  in  clubs.  When  he  is  surprised 
or  angry  or  impatient  you  can  perceive 
blanks  in  his  conversation  which  in  a 
club,  I  suppose,  would  be  filled  up. 
Don't  you  know  poor  old  Colonel  Han- 
nen's  way  of  talking,  mamma  ?  This  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Ingram,  is  very  fond  of 
speaking  to  you  about  political  liberty 
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and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  he 
generally  becomes  so  confused  that  he 
gets  vexed  with  himself,  and  makes  odd 
pauses,  as  if  he  were  invariably  address- 
ing himself  in  very  rude  language  in- 
deed. Sometimes  you  would  think  he 
was  like  a  railway-engine,  going  blindly 
and  helplessly  on  through  a  thick  and 
choking  mist;  and  you  can  see  that  if 
there  were  no  ladies  present  he  would  let 
off  a  few  crackers  —  fog-signals,  as  it 
were— just  to  bring  himself  up  a  bit,  and 
let  people  know  where  he  was.  Then 
he  will  go  on  again,  talking  away  until 
you  fancy  yourself  in  a  tunnel,  with  a 
throbbing  noise  in  your  ears  and  all  the 
daylight  shut  out,  and  you  perhaps  get- 
ting to  wish  that  on  the  whole  you  were 
dead." 

"  Cecilia!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  mamma,"  said 
the  younger  lady  with  a  quiet  smile : 
"you  look  so  surprised  that  Mr.  Ingram 
will  give  me  credit  for  not  often  erring 
in  that  way.  You  look  as  though  a  hare 
had  turned  and  attacked  you." 

"That  would  give  most  people  a 
fright,"  said  Ingram  with  a  laugh.  He 
was  rapidly  forgetting  the  object  of  his 
mission.  The  almost  childish  softness 
of  voice  of  this  girl,  and  the  perfect  com- 
posure with  which  she  uttered  little  say- 
ings that  showed  considerable  sharpness 
of  observation  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  grotesque,  had  an  odd  sort  of  fasci- 
nation for  him.  He  totally  forgot  that 
Lavender  had  been  fascinated  by  it  too. 
If  he  had  been  reminded  of  the  fact  at 
this  moment  he  would  have  said  that  the 
boy  had,  as  usual,  got  sentimental  about 
a  pretty  pair  of  big  gray  eyes  and  a  fine 
profile,  while  he,  Ingram,  was  possessed 
by  nothing  but  a  purely  intellectual  ad- 
miration of  certain  fine  qualities  of 
wit,  sincerity  of  speech  and  womanly 
shrewdness. 

Luncheon,  indeed,  was  over  before 
any  mention  was  made  of  the  Laven- 
ders;  and  when  they  returned  to  that 
subject  it  appeared  to  Ingram  that  their 
relations  had  in  the  mean  time  got  to  be 
very  friendly,  and  that  they  were  really 
discussing  this  matter  as  if  they  formed 
a  little  family  conclave. 


"I  have  told  Mr.  Ingram,  mamma," 
Mrs.  Lorraine  said,  "  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  will  do  whatever  he  thinks 
I  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Lavender  has  been 
•a  friend  of  ours  for  some  time,  and  of 
course  he  cannot  be  treated  with  rude- 
ness or  incivility ;  but  if  we  are  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  any  one  by  asking 
him  to  come  here  —  and  he  certainly 
visited  us  pretty  often — why,  it  would  be 
easy  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  calls. 
Is  that  what  we  should  do,  Mr.  Ingram  ? 
You  would  not  have  us  quarrel  with 
him  ?" 

"Especially,"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh 
with  a  smile,  "that  there  is  no  certainty 
he  will  spend  more  of  his  time  with  his 
wife  merely  because  he  spends  less  of  it 
here.  And  yet  I  fancy  he  is  a  very 
good-natured  man." 

"He  is  very  good-natured,"  said  In- 
gram with  decision.  "I  have  known 
him  for  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly unselfish,  and  that  he  would  do 
a  ridiculously  generous  thing  to  serve  a 
friend,  and  that  a  better-intentioned  fel- 
low does  not  breathe  in  the  world.  But 
he  is  at  times,  I  admit,  very  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate." 

"That  sort  of  good-nature,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine  in  her  gentlest  voice,  "is  very 
good  in  its  way,  but  rather  uncertain. 
So  long  as  it  shines  in  one  direction,  it 
is  all  right  and  quite  trustworthy,  for  you 
want  a  hard  brush  to  brush  sunlight  off 
a  wall.  But  when  the  sunlight  shifts, 
you  know — " 

"The  wall  is  left  in  the  cold.  Well," 
said  Ingram,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  dictate  to  you  what  you 
ought  to  do.  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  you 
into  any  interference  between  husband 
and  wife,  or  even  to  let  Mr.  Lavender 
know  that  you  think  he  is  not  treating 
Shei — Mrs.  Lavender — properly.  But 
if  you  were  to  hint  to  him  that  he  ought 
to  pay  some  attention  to  her — that  he 
should  not  be  going  everywhere  as  if  he 
were  a  young  bachelor  in  chambers ;  if 
you  would  discourage  his  coming  to  see 
you  without  bringing  her  also,  and  so  forth 
— surely  he  would  see  what  you  mean. 
Perhaps  I  ask  too  much  of  you,  but  I 
had  intended  to  ask  more.  The  fact  is, 
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Mrs.  Kavanagh,  I  had  done  your  daugh- 
ter the  injustice  of  supposing — " 

"  I  thought  we  had  agreed  to  say  no 
more  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine 
quickly,  and  Ingram  was  silent. 

Half  an  hour  thereafter  he  was  walk- 
ing back  through  Holland  Park,  through 
the  warm  light  of  an  autumn  afternoon. 
The  place  seemed  much  changed  since 
he  had  seen  it  a  couple  of  hours  before. 
The  double  curve  of  big  houses  had  a 
more  friendly  and  hospitable  look :  the 
very  air  seemed  to  be  more  genial  and 
comfortable  since  he  had  driven  up  here 
in  the  hansom. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ingram  was  at  this  mo- 
ment a  little  more  perturbed,  pleased 
and  bewildered  than  he  would  have 
liked  to  confess.  He  had  discovered  a 
great  deal  in  these  two  hours,  been  much 
surprised  and  fascinated,  and  had  come 
away  fairly  stupefied  with  the  result  of 
his  mission.  He  had  indeed  been  suc- 
cessful :  Lavender  would  now  find  a  dif- 
ferent welcome  awaiting  him  in  the  house 
in  which  he  had  been  spending  nearly 
all  his  time,  to  the  neglect  of  his  wife. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  as  Edward  Ingram 
went  rapidly  over  in  his  own  mind  every- 
thing that  had  occurred  since  his  entrance 
into  that  house,  as  he  anxiously  recalled 
the  remarks  made  to  him,  the  tone  and 
looks  accompanying  them,  and  his  own 
replies,  it  was  not  of  Lavender's  affairs 
alone  that  he  thought.  He  confessed  to 
himself  frankly  that  he  had  never  yet  met 
any  woman  who  had  so  surprised  him 
into  admiration  on  their  first  meeting. 

Yet  what  had  she  said  ?  Nothing  very 
particular.  Was  it  the  bright  intelligence 
of  the  gray  eyes,  that  seemed  to  see 
everything  he  meant  with  an  instant 
quickness,  and  that  seemed  to  agree  with 
him  even  before  he  spoke  ?  He  reflect- 
ed, now  that  he  was  in  the  open  air,  that 
he  must  have  persecuted  these  two  wo- 
men dreadfully.  In  getting  away  from 
Lavender's  affairs  they  had  touched  on 
pictures,  books  and  what  not — on  the 
young  poet  who  was  playing  Alfred  de 
Musset  in  England ;  on  the  great  phil- 
osopher who  had  gone  into  the  House  to 
confuse  and  bewilder  the  country  gentle- 
men there ;  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  indeed, 


except  those  which,  as  Ingram  had  an- 
ticipated, such  a  creature  as  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine would  naturally  have  found  inter- 
esting. And  he  had  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  he  had  lectured  his  two  helpless 
victims  most  unmercifully.  He  was  quite 
conscious  that  he  sometimes  laid  down 
the  law  in  an  authoritative  and  even  sen- 
tentious manner.  On  first  going  into  the 
house  certain  things  said  by  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine had  almost  surprised  him*  into  a 
mood  of  mere  acquiescence ;  but  after 
luncheon  he  had  assumed  his  ordinary 
manner  of  tutor  in  general  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  had  informed  those  two  wo- 
men, in  a  distinct  fashion,  what  their 
opinions  ought  to  be  on  half  the  social 
conundrums  of  the  day. 

He  now  reflected,  with  much  com- 
punction, that  this  was  highly  improper. 
He  ought  to  have  asked  about  flower- 
shows,  and  inquired  whether  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  was  looking  well  of  late. 
Some  reference  to  the  last  Parisian  com- 
edy might  have  introduced  a  disquisition 
on  the  new  grays  and  greens  of  the 
French  milliners,  with  a  passing  men- 
tion made  of  the  price  paid  for  a  pair  of 
ponies  by  a  certain  marquise  unattached. 
He  had  not  spoken  of  one  of  these 
things  :  perhaps  he  could  not  if  he  had 
tried.  He  remembered,  with  an  awful 
consciousness  of  guilt,  that  he  had  ac- 
tually discoursed  of  woman  suffrage,  of 
the  public  conscience  of  New  York,  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  Indians,  and  a 
dozen  different  things,  not  only  taking  no 
heed  of  any  opinions  that  his  audience 
of  two  might  hold,  but  insisting  on  theii 
accepting  his  opinions  as  the  expression 
of  absolute  and  incontrovertible  truth. 

He  became  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied with  himself.  If  he  could  only  go 
back  now,  he  would  be  much  more 
wary,  more  submissive  and  complai- 
sant, more  anxious  to  please.  What 
right  had  he  to  abuse  the  courtesy  and 
hospitality  of  these  two  strangers,  and 
lecture  them  on  the  Constitution  of  their 
own  country  ?  He  was  annoyed  beyond 
expression  that  they  had  listened  to  him 
with  so  much  patience. 

And  yet  he  could  not  have  seriously 
offended  them,  for  they  had  earnestly 
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besought  him  to  dine  with  them  on  the 
following  Tuesday  evening,  to  meet  an 
American  judge;  and  when  he  had 
consented  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  written 
down  on  a  card  the  date  and  hour,  lest 
he  should  forget.  He  had  that  card  in 
his  pocket:  surely  he  could  not  have 
offended  them  ?  If  he  had  pursued  this 
series  of  questions,  he  might  have  gone 
on  to  ask  himself  why  he  should  be  so 
anxious  not  to  have  offended  these  two 
new  friends.  He  was  not  ordinarily 
very  sensitive  to  the  opinions  that  might 
be  formed  of  him — more  especially  by 
persons  living  out  of  his  own  sphere, 
with  whom  he  was  not  likely  to  asso- 
ciate. He  did  not,  indeed,  as  a  general 
rule,  suffer  himself  to  be  perturbed 
about  anything;  and  yet,  as  he  went 
along  the  busy  thoroughfare  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  was  conscious  that  rarely  in 
his  life  had  he  been  so  ill  at  ease. 

Something  now  occurred  that  startled 
him  out  of  his  reverie.  Communing 
with  himself,  he  was  staring  blankly 
ahead,  taking  little  note  of  the  people 
whom  he  saw.  But  somehow,  in  a  vague 
and  dreamlike  way,  he  seemed  to  be- 
come aware  that  there  was  some  one 
in  front  of  him — a  long  way  ahead  as 
yet — whom  he  knew.  He  was  still 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  uncon- 
sciously postponing  the  examination  of 
this  approaching  figure,  or  rather  pair 
of  figures,  when,  with  a  sudden  start, 
he  found  Sheila's  sad  and  earnest  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  He  woke  up  as  from 
a  dream.  He  saw  that  young  Mosen- 
berg  was  with  her,  and  naturally  the 
boy  would  have  approached  Ingram, 
and  stopped  and  spoken.  But  Ingram 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  was,  with 
a  quick  pang  at  his  heart,  regarding 
Sheila,  with  the  knowledge  that  on  her 
rested  the  cruel  decision  as  to  whether 
she  should  come  forward  to  him  or  not. 
He  was  not  aware  that  her  husband 
had  forbidden  her  to  have  any  commu- 
nication with  him ;  yet  he  had  guessed 
as  much,  partly  from  his  knowledge  of 
Lavender's  impatient  disposition,  and 
partly  from  the  glance  he  caught  of  her 
eyes  when  he  woke  up  from  his  trance. 

Young  Mosenberg  turned  with  sur- 


prise to  his  companion.  She  v-as  pass- 
ing on :  he  did  not  even  see  that  she 
had  bowed  to  Ingram,  with  a  face  flush- 
ed with  shame  and  pain  and  with  eyes 
cast  down.  Ingram,  too,  was  passing  on, 
without  even  shaking  hands  with  her  or 
uttering  a  word.  Mosenberg  was  too 
bewildered  to  attempt  any  protest :  he 
merely  followed  Sheila,  with  a  conviction 
that  something  desperate  had  occurred, 
and  that  he  would  best  consult  her  feel- 
ings by  making  no  reference  to  it. 

But  that  one  look  that  the  girl  had 
directed  to  her  old  friend  before  she 
bowed  and  passed  on  had  filled  him 
with  dismay  and  despair.  It  was  some- 
how like  the  piteous  look  of  a  wounded 
animal,  incapable  of  expressing  its  pain. 
All  thoughts  and  fancies  of  his  own 
little  vexations  or  embarrassments  were 
instantly  banished  from  him  :  he  could 
only  see  before  him  those  sad  and  pit- 
eous eyes,  full  of  kindness  to  him,  he 
thought,  and  of  grief  that  she  should  be 
debarred  from  speaking  to  him,  and  of 
resignation  to  her  own  lot. 

Gwdyr  House  did  not  get  much  work 
out  of  him  that  day.  He  sat  in  a  small 
room  in  a  back  part  of  the  building, 
looking  out  on  a  lonely  little  square, 
silent  and  ruddy  with  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sunset. 

"A  hundred  Mrs.  Kavanaghs,"  he 
was  thinking  to  himself  bitterly  enough, 
"will  not  save  my  poor  Sheila.  She  will 
die  of  a  broken  heart.  I  can  see  it  in 
her  face.  And  it  is  I  who  have  done  it — 
from  first  to  last  it  is  I  who  have  done  it ; 
and  now  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  her." 

That  became  the  burden  and  refrain 
of  all  his  reflections.  It  was  he  who 
had  done  this  frightful  thing.  It  was  he 
who  had  taken  away  the  young  High- 
land girl,  his  good  Sheila,  from  her 
home,  and  ruined  her  life  and  broken 
her  heart.  And  he  could  do  nothing  to 
help  her ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
SHEILA'S  STRATAGEM. 
"  WE  met  Mr.  Ingram  to-day,"  said 
young  Mosenberg  ingenuously.  -* 
He  was  dining  with  Lavender,  not  at 
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home,  but  at  a  club  in  St.  James's  street ; 
and  either  his  curiosity  was  too  great, 
or  he  had  forgotten  altogether  Ingram's 
warnings  to  him  that  he  should  hold  his 
tongue. 

"Oh,  did  you  ?"  said  Lavender,  show- 
ing no  great  interest.  "Waiter,  some 
French  mustard.  What  did  Ingram 
say  to  you  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  with  much 
apparent  indifference,  and  the  boy 
stared.  "Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "I 
suppose  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  Mrs.  Lavender  and  Mr.  In- 
gram, for  they  both  saw  each  other, 
and  they  both  passed  on  without  speak- 
ing :  I  was  very  sorry — yes.  I  thought 
they  were  friends — I  thought  Mr.  In- 
gram knew  Mrs.  Lavender  even  before 
you  did ;  but  they  did  not  speak  to  each 
other,  not  one  word." 

Lavender  was  in  one  sense  pleased  to 
hear  this.  He  liked  to  hear  that  his 
wife  was  obedient  to  him.  But,  he  said 
to  himself  with  a  sharp  twinge  of  con- 
science, she  was  carrying  her  obedience 
too  far.  He  had  never  meant  that  she 
should  not  even  speak  to  her  old  friend. 
He  Would  show  Sheila  that  he  was  not 
unreasonable.  He  would  talk  to  her 
about  it  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  and  in 
as  kindly  a  way  as  was  possible. 

Mosenberg  did  not  play  billiards,  but 
they  remained  late  in  the  billiard-room, 
Lavender  playing  pool,  and  getting  out 
of  it  rather  successfully.  He  could  not 
speak  to  Sheila  that  night,  but  next 
morning,  before  going  out,  he  did. 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  "Mosenberg  told 
me  last  night  that  you  met  Mr.  Ingram 
and  did  not  speak  to  him.  Now,  I 
didn't  mean  anything  like  that.  You 
must  not  think  me  unreasonable.  All  I 
want  is,  that  he  shall  not  interfere  with 
our  affairs  and  try  to  raise  some  unpleas- 
antness between  you  and  me,  such  as 
might  arise  from  the  interference  of 
even  the  kindest  of  friends.  When  you 
meet  him  outside  or  at  any  one's  house, 
I  hope  you  will  speak  to  him  just  as 
'  usual." 

•  Sheila  replied  calmly,  "  If  I  am  not 
allowed  to  receive  Mr.  Ingram  here,  I 
cannot  treat  him  as  a  friend  elsewhere. 


I  would  rather  not  have  friends  whom  I 
can  only  speak  to  in  the  streets." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lavender,  wincing 
under  the  rebuke,  but  fancying  that  she 
would  soon  repent  her  of  this  resolve. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  she  would  have  it 
so,  she  should  have  it  so. 

So  that  was  an  end  of  this  question 
of  Mr.  Ingram's  interference  for  the 
present.  But  very  soon — in  a  couple  of 
days,  indeed — Lavender  perceived  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  the 
house  in  Holland  Park  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  resort. 

"Cecilia,"  Mrs.  Kavanagh  had  said 
on  Ingram's  leaving,  "you  must  not  be 
rude  to  Mr.  Lavender."  She  knew  the 
perfect  independence  of  that  gentle 
young  lady,  and  was  rather  afraid  it 
might  carry  her  too  far. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  not  be,  mamma," 
Mrs.  Lorraine  had  said.  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  courageous  act  as  that 
man  coming  up  to  two  strangers  and 
challenging  them,  all  on  behalf  of  a  girl 
married  to  some  one  else  ?  You  know 
that  was  the  meaning  of  his  visit.  He 
thought  I  was  flirting  with  Mr.  Laven- 
der and  keeping  him  from  his  wife.  I 
wonder  how  many  men  there  are  in 
London  who  would  have  walked  twenty 
yards  to  help  in  such  a  matter  ?" 

"My  dear,  he  may  have  been  in  love 
with  that  pretty  young  lady  before  she 
was  married." 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  clear-eyed  daugh- 
ter quietly,  but  quite  confidently.  "  He 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  show  his  in- 
terest in  her  if  that  were  so.  Either  he 
would  be  modest,  and  ashamed  of  his 
rejection,  or  vain,  and  attempt  to  make 
a  mystery  about  it." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the 
mother  :  she  seldom  found  her  daughter 
wrong  on  such  points. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  mamma.  He 
talks  about  her  as  fondly  and  frequently 
and  openly  as  a  man  might  talk  about 
his  own  daughter.  Besides,  you  can 
see  that  he  is  talking .  honestly.  The 
man  couldn't  deceive  a  child  if  he  were 
to  try.  You  see  everything  in  his 
face." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  much  inter- 
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ested  in    him,"   said   Mrs.    Kavanagh, 
with  no  appearance  of  sarcasm. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  I  meet  such  men 
often,  and  that  is  the  truth.  Do  you?" 
This  was  carrying  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my's country. 

"I  like  him  very  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Kavanagh.  "I  think  he  is  honest.  I 
do  not  think  he  dresses  very  carefully ; 
and  he  is  perhaps  too  intent  on  con- 
vincing you  that  his  opinions  are  right." 
"Well,  for  my  part,"  said  her  daugh- 
ter, with  just  the  least  tinge  of  warmth 
in  her  manner,  "  I  confess  I  like  a  man 
who  has  opinions,  and  who  is  not  afraid 
to  say  so.  I  don't  find  many  who  have. 
And  for  his  dressing,  one  gets  rather 
tired  of  men  who  come  to  you  every 
evening  to  impress  you  with  the  excel- 
lence of  their  tailor.  As  if  women  were 
to  be  captured  by  millinery  !  Don't  we 
know  the  value  of  linen  and  woolen 
fabrics  ?" 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  throwing 
away  your  vexation  on  some  one  whom 
I  don't  know.  It  isn't  Mr.  Lavender  ?" 
"  Oh  dear,  no  !  He  is  not  so  silly  as 
that :  he  dresses  well,  but  there  is  per- 
fect freedom  about  his  dress.  He  is  too 
much  of  an  artist  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
his  clothes." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  a  good  word  for 
him  at  last.  I  think  you  have  been 
rather  hard  on  him  since  Mr.  Ingrain 
called ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
you  to  be  careful." 

She  was  quite  careful,  but  as  explicit 
as  good  manners  would  allow.  Mrs. 
Lorraine  was  most  particular  in  asking 
about  Mrs.  Lavender,  and  in  expressing 
her  regret  that  they  so  seldom  saw  her. 

"She  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  you  know,"  said  Lavender  with 
a  smile  ;  "and  there  the  daughters  of  a 
house  are  taught  a  number  of  domestic 
duties  that  they  would  consider  it  a  sin 
to  neglect.  She  would  be  unhappy  if 
you  caused  her  to  neglect  them  :  she 
would  take  her  pleasure  with  a  bad  con- 
science." 

"  But  she  cannot  be  occupied  with 
them  all  day." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Lorraine,  how  often 
have  we  discussed  the  question  !  And 


you  know  you  have  me  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, for  how  can  I  describe  to  you  what 
those  mysterious  duties  are  ?  I  only 
know  that  she  is  pretty  nearly  always 
busy  with  something  or  other ;  and  in 
the  evening,  of  course,  she  is  generally 
too  tired  to  think  of  going  out  any- 
where." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  try  to  get  her  out. 

Next  Tuesday,  now,  Judge is  going 

to  dine  with  us,  and  you  know  how 
amusing  he  is.  If  you  have  no  other 
engagement,  couldn't  you  bring  Mrs, 
Lavender  to  dine  with  us  on  that  even- 
ing?" 

Now,  on  former  occasions  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  invitation  had  fre- 
quently been  given,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally answered  by  Lavender  giving  an 
excuse  for  his  wife,  and  promising  to 
come  himself.  What  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  Mrs.  Lorraine  plainly  and 
most  courteously  intimating  that  the  in- 
vitation was  addressed  distinctly  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lavender  as  a  couple  !  When 
he  regretted  that  Mrs.  Lavender  could 
not  come,  she  said  quietly,  "  Oh,  I  am 
so  sorry  !  You  would  have  met  an  old 
friend  of  yours  here,  as  well  as  the 
judge — Mr.  Ingram." 

Lavender  made  no  further  sign  of  sur- 
prise or  curiosity  than  to  lift  his  eye- 
brows and  say,  "  Indeed !" 

But  when  he  left  the  house  certain 
dark  suspicions  were  troubling  his  mind. 
Nothing  had  been  said  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Ingram  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  her 
daughter,  but  there  was  that  in  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  manner  which  convinced 
Lavender  that  something  had  happened. 
Had  Ingram  carried  his  interference  to 
the  extent  of  complaining  to  them  ? 
Had  he  overcome  a  repugnance  which 
he  had  repeatedly  admitted,  and  thrust 
himself  upon  these  two  people  for  this 
very  purpose  of  making  him,  Lavender, 
odious  and  contemptible  ?  Lavender's 
cheeks  burned  as  he  thought  of  this  pos- 
sibility. Mrs.  Lorraine  had  been  most 
courteous  to  him,  but  the  longer  he 
dwelt  on  these  vague  surmises  the  deep- 
er grew  his  consciousness  that  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  place,  morally 
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if  not  physically.  What  was  that  excess 
of  courtesy  but  a  cloak  ?  If  she  had 
meant  less,  she  would  have  been  more 
careless ;  and  all  through  the  interview 
he  had  remarked  that,  instead  of  the 
free  warfare  of  talk  that  generally  went 
on  between  them,  Mrs.  Lorraine  was 
most  formally  polite  and  apparently 
watchful  of  her  words. 

He  went  home  in  a  passion,  which 
was  all  the  more  consuming  that  it  could 
not  be  vented  on  any  one.  As  Sheila 
had  not  spoken  to  Ingram — as  she  had 
even  nerved  herself  to  wound  him  by 
passing  him  without  notice  in  the  street 
— she  could  not  be  held  responsible ; 
and  yet  he  wished  that  he  could  have 
upbraided  some  one  for  this  mischief 
that  had  been  done.  Should  he  go 
straight  down  to  Ingram's  lodgings  and 
have  it  out  with  him  ?  At  first  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  do  so,  but  wiser 
counsels  prevailed.  Ingram  had  a  keen 
and  ready  tongue,  and  a  way  of  saying 
things  that  made  them  rankle  afterward 
in  the  memory.  Besides,  he  would  go 
into  court  with  a  defective  case.  He 
could  say  nothing  unless  Ingram  admit- 
ted that  he  had  tried  to  poison  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Lorraine  against  him  ;  and  of 
course  if  there  was  a  quarrel,  who  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  make  such  an  admis- 
sion ?  Ingram  would  laugh  at  him, 
would  refuse  to  admit  or  deny,  would 
increase  his  anger  without  affording  him 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself. 

Sheila  could  see  that  her  husband  was 
troubled,  but  could  not  divine  the  cause, 
and  had  long  ago  given  up  any  habit  of 
inquiry.  He  ate  his  dinner  almost  in 
silence,  and  then  said  he  had  to  make  a 
call  on  a  friend,  and  that  he  would  per- 
haps drop  in  to  the  club  on  his  way 
home,  so  that  she  was  not  to  sit  up  for 
him.  She  was  not  surprised  or  hurt  at 
the  announcement.  She  was  accustom- 
ed to  spend  her  evenings  alone.  She 
fetched  down  his  cigar-case,  put  it  in  his 
top-coat  pocket  and  brought  him  the 
coat.  Then  he  kissed  her  and  went  out. 

But  this  evening,  at  least,  she  had 
abundant  occupation,  and  that  of  a  suf- 
ficiently pleasant  kind.  For  some  little 
time  she  had  been  harboring  in  her 


mind  a  dark  and  mysterious  plot,  ana 
she  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  think 
it  out  and  arrange  its  details.  Mairi 
was  coming  to  London,  and  she  had 
carefully  concealed  the  fact  from  her 
husband.  A  little  surprise  of  a  dramatic 
sort  was  to  be  prepared  for  him — with 
what  result,  who  could  tell  ?  All  of  a 
sudden  Lavender  was  to  be  precipitated 
into  the  island  of  Lewis  as  nearly  as 
that  could  be  imitated  in  a  house  at  Not- 
ting  Hill. 

This  was  Sheila's  scheme,  and  on 
these  lonely  evenings  she  could  sit  by 
herself  with  much  satisfaction  and  pon- 
der over  the  little  points  of  it  and  its  pos- 
sible success.  Mairi  was  coming  to  Lon- 
don under  the  escort  of  a  worthy  Glas- 
gow fishmonger  whom  Mr.  Mackenzie 
knew.  She  would  arrive  after  Lavender 
had  left  for  his  studio.  Then  she  and 
Sheila  would  set  to  work  to  transform 
the  smoking-room,  that  was  sometimes 
called  a  library,  into  something  resem- 
bling the  quaint  little  drawing-room  in 
Sheila's  home.  Mairi  was  bringing  up 
a  quantity  of  heather  gathered  fresh 
from  the  rocks  beside  the  White  Water ; 
she  was  bringing  up  some  peacocks' 
feathers,  too,  for  the  mantelpiece,  and 
two  or  three  big  shells  ;  and,  best  of  all, 
she  was  to  put  in  her  trunk  a  real  and 
veritable  lump  of  peat,  well  dried  and 
easy  to  light.  Then  you  must  know 
that  Sheila  had  already  sketched  out 
the  meal  that  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
table  so  soon  as  the  room  had  been  done 
up  in  Highland  fashion  and  this  peat  lit 
so  as  to  send  its  fragrant  smoke  abroad. 
A  large  salmon  was  to  make  its  appear- 
ance first  of  all.  There  would  be  bot- 
tles of  beer  on  the  table ;  also  one  of 
those  odd  bottles  of  Norwegian  make, 
filled  with  whisky.  And  when  Laven- 
der went  with  wonder  into  this  small 
room,  when  he  smelt  the  fragrant  peat- 
smoke — and  every  one  knows  how  pow- 
erful the  sense  of  smell  is  in  recalling 
bygone  associations — when  he  saw  the 
smoking  salmon  and  the  bottled  beer 
and  the  whisky,  and  when  he  suddenly 
found  Mairi  coming  into  the  room  and 
saying  to  him,  in  her  sweet  Highland 
fashion,  "  And  are  you  ferry  well,  sir  ?" 
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— would  not  his  heart  warm  to  the  old 
ways  and  kindly  homeliness  of  the  house 
in  Borva,  and  would  not  some  glimpse 
of  the  happy  and  half-forgotten  time 
that  was  now  so  sadly  and  strangely 
remote  cause  him  to  break  down  that 
barrier  between  himself  and  Sheila  that 
this  artificial  life  in  the  South  had  placed 
there  ? 

So  the  child  dreamed,  and  was  happy 
in  dreaming  of  it.  Sometimes  she  grew 
afraid  of  her  project :  she  had  not  had 
much  experience  in  deception,  and  the 
mere  concealment  of  Mairi's  coming 
was  a  hard  thing  to  bear.  But  surely 
her  husband  would  take  this  trick  in 
good  part.  It  was  only,  after  all,  a  joke. 
To  put  a  little  barbaric  splendor  of  dec- 
oration into  the  little  smoking-room, 
to  have  a  scent  of  peat-smoke  in  the 
air,  and  to  have  a  timid,  sweet-voiced, 
pretty  Highland  girl  suddenly  make 
her  appearance,  with  an  odor  of  the  sea 
about  her,  as  it  were,  and  a  look  of  fresh 
breezes  in  the  color  of  her  cheeks, — 
what  mortal  man  could  find  fault  with 
this  innocent  jest?  Sheila's  moments 
of  doubt  were  succeeded  by  long  hours 
of  joyous  confidence,  in  which  a  hap- 
py light  shone  on  her  face.  She  went 
through  the  house  with  a  brisk  step  ;  she 
sang  to  herself  as  she  went ;  she  was 
kinder  than  ever  to  the  small  children 
who  came  into  the  square  every  fore- 
noon, and  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
very  speedily  made  ;  she  gave  each  of 
her  crossing-sweepers  threepence  in- 
stead of  twopence  in  passing.  The 
servants  had  never  seen  her  in  such 
good  spirits ;  she  was  exceptionally  gen- 
erous in  presenting  them  with  articles  of 
attire  ;  they  might  have  had  half  the 
week  in  holidays  if  Mr.  Lavender  had 
not  to  be  attended  to.  A  small  gentle- 
man of  three  years  of  age  lived  next 
door,  and  his  acquaintance  also  she  had 
made  by  means  of  his  nurse.  At  this 
time  his  stock  of  toys,  which  Sheila  had 
kept  carefully  renewed,  became  so  big 
that  he  might,  with  proper  management, 
have  set  up  a  stall  in  the  Lowther  Arcade. 

Just  before  she  left  Lewis  her  father 
had  called  her  to  him,  and  said,  "  Sheila, 
I  wass  wanting  to  tell  you  about  some- 


thing. It  is  not  every  one  that  will  care 
to  hef  his  money  given  away  to  poor 
folk,  and  it  wass  many  a  time  I  said  to 
myself  that  when  you  were  married 
"maybe  your  husband  would  think  you 
were  giving  too  much  money  to  the 
poor  folk,  as  you  wass  doing  in  Borva. 
And  it  iss  this  fifty  pounds  I  hef  got  for 
you,  Sheila,  in  ten  banknotes,  and  you 
will  take  them  with  you  for  your  own 
money,  that  you  will  not  hef  any  trouble 
about  giving  things  to  people.  And 
when  the  fifty  pounds  will  be  done,  I 
will  send  you  another  fifty  pounds  ;  and 
it  will  be  no  difference  to  me  whatever. 
And  if  there  is  any  one  in  Borva  you 
would  be  for  sending  money  to,  there  is 
your  own  money ;  for  there  is  many  a 
one  would  take  the  money  from  Sheila 
Mackenzie  that  would  not  be  for  taking 
it  from  an  English  stranger  in  London. 
And  when  you  will  send  it  to  them,  you 
will  send  it  to  me ;  and  I  will  tek  it  to 
them,  and  will  tell  them  that  this  money 
is  from  my  Sheila,  and  from  no  one  else 
whatever." 

This  was  all  the  dowry  that  Sheila 
carried  with  her  to  the  South.  Mac- 
kenzie would  willingly  have  given  her 
half  his  money,  if  she  would  have  taken 
it  or  if  her  husband  had  desired  it ;  but 
the  old  King  of  Borva  had  profound 
and  far-reaching  schemes  in  his  head 
about  the  small  fortune  he  might  oth- 
erwise have  accorded  to  his  daughter. 
This  wealth,  such  as  it  was,  was  to  be  a 
magnet  to  draw  this  young  English  gen- 
tleman back  to  the  Hebrides.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  Mr.  Lavender  to  have 
plenty  of  money  at  present :  he  might 
not  always-  have  it.  Then  the  time 
would  come  for  Mackenzie  to  say, "  Look 
here,  young  man  :  I  can  support  myself 
easily  and  comfortably  by  my  farming 
and  fishing.  The  money  I  have  saved 
is  at  your  disposal  so  long  as  you  con- 
sent to  remain  in  Lewis — in  Stornoway 
if  you  please,  elsewhere  if  you  please — 
only  in  Lewis.  And  while  you  arc 
painting  pictures,  and  making  as  much 
money  as  you  can  that  way,  you  can 
have  plenty  of  fishing  and  shooting  and 
amusement ;  and  my  guns  and  boats 
and  rods  are  all  at  your  service."  Mr. 
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Mackenzie  considered  that  no  man  could 
resist  such  an  offer. 

Sheila,  of  course,  told  her  husband  of 
the  sum  of  money  she  owned,  and  for  a 
longtime  it  was  a  standing  joke  between* 
them.  He  addressed  her  with  much  re- 
spect, and  was  careful  to  inform  her  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  money-market. 
Sometimes  he  borrowed  a  sovereign  of 
her,  and  never  without  giving  her  an 
I  O  U,  which  was  faithfully  reclaimed. 
But  by  and  by  she  perceived  that  he 
grew  less  and  less  to  like  the  mention  of 
this  money.  Perhaps  it  resembled  too 
closely  the  savings  which  the  over-cau- 
tious folks  about  Borvabost  would  not 
entrust  to  a  bank,  but  kept  hid  about 
their  huts  in  the  heel  of  a  stocking.  At 
all  events,  Sheila  saw  that  her  husband 
did  not  like  her  to  go  to  this  fund  for  her 
charities ;  and  so  the  fifty  pounds  that 
her  father  had  given  her  lasted  a  long 
time.  During  this  period  of  jubilation, 
in  which  she  looked  forward  to  touching 
her  husband's  heart  by  an  innocent  little 
stratagem,  more  frequent  appeals  were 
made  to  the  drawer  in  which  the  treasure 
was  locked  up,  so  that  in  the  end  her 
private  dowry  was  reduced  to  thirty 
pounds. 

If  Ingram  could  have  but  taken  part 
in  this  plan  of  hers  !  The  only  regret 
that  was  mingled  with  her  anticipations 
of  a  happier  future  concerned  this  faith- 
ful friend  of  hers,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  cut  off  from  them  for  ever.  And 
it  soon  became  apparent  to  her  that  her 
husband,  so  far  from  inclining  to  forget 
the  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen 
between  Ingram  and  himself,  seemed  to 
feel  increased  resentment,  insomuch  that 
she  was  most  careful  to  avoid  mention- 
ing his  name. 

She  was  soon  to  meet  him,  however. 
Lavender  was  resolved  that  he  would 
not  appear  to  have  retired  from  the  field 
merely  because  Ingram  had  entered  it. 
He  would  go  to  this  dinner  on  the  Tues- 
day evening,  and  Sheila  would  accompa- 
ny him.  First,  he  asked  her.  Much  as 
she  would  have  preferred  not  visiting 
these  particular  people,  she  cheerfully 
acquiesced :  she  was  not  going  to  be 
churlish  or  inconsiderate  on  the  very 


eve  of  her  dramatic  coup.  Then  he 
went  to  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  said  he  had 
persuaded  Sheila  to  come  with  him ; 
and  the  young  American  lady  and  her 
mamma  were  good  enough  to  say  how 
glad  they  were  she  had  come  to  this  de- 
cision. They  appeared  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  Sheila  alone  who 
had  declined  former  invitations. 

"  Mr.  Ingram  will  be  there  on  Tues- 
day evening,"  said  Lavender  to  his  wife. 

"  I  was  not  aware  he  knew  them," 
said  Sheila,  remembering,  indeed,  how 
scrupulously  Ingram  had  refused  to 
know  them. 

"He  has  made  their  acquaintance  for 
his  own  purposes,  doubtless,"  said  Lav- 
ender. "  I  suppose  he  will  appear  in  a 
frock-coat,  with  a  bright  blue  tie,  and  he 
will  say  '  Sir '  to  the  waiters  when  he 
does  not  understand  them." 

"  I  thought  you  said  Mr.  Ingram  be- 
longed to  a  very  good  family,"  said 
Sheila  quietly. 

"  That  is  so.  But  each  man  is  respon- 
sible for  his  own  manners ;  and  as  all 
the  society  he  sees  consists  of  a  cat  and 
some  wooden  pipes  in  a  couple  of  dingy 
rooms  in  Sloane  street,  you  can't  expect 
him  not  to  make  an  ass  of  himself." 

"I  have  never  seen  him  make  him- 
self ridiculous :  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble," said  Sheila,  with  a  certain  precision 
of  speech  which  Lavender  had  got  to 
know  meant  much.  "  But  that  is  a  mat- 
ter for  himself.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do  when  I  meet  him  at 
Mrs.  Kavanagh's  house." 

"  Of  course  you  must  meet  him  as  you 
would  any  one  else  you  know.  If  you 
don't  wish  to  speak  to  him,  you  need 
not  do  so.  Saying  '  Good-evening '  costs 
nothing." 

"If  he  takes  me  into  dinner?"  she 
asked  calmly. 

"Then  you  must  talk  to  him  as  you 
would  to'  any  stranger,"  he  said  impa- 
tiently. "  Ask  him  if  he  has  been  to 
the  opera,  and  he  won't  know  there  is 
no  opera  going  on.  Tell  him  that  town 
is  very  full,  and  he  won't  know  that 
everybody  has  left.  Say  you  may  meet 
him  again  at  Mrs.  Kavanagh's,  and  you'll 
see  that  he  doesn't  know  they  mean  to 
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start  for  the  Tyrol  in  a  fortnight.  I 
think  you  and  I  must  also  be  settling 
soon  where  we  mean  to  go.  I  don't 
think  we  could  do  better  than  go  to  the 
Tyrol." 

She  did  not  answer.  It  was  clear  that 
he  had  given  up  all  intention  of  going 
up  to  Lewis,  for  that  year  at  least.  But 
she  would  not  beg  him  to  alter  his  de- 
cision just  yet.  Mairi  was  coming,  and 
that  experiment  of  the  enchanted  room 
had  still  to  be  tried. 

As  they  drove  round  to  Mrs.  Kava- 
nagh's  house  on  that  Tuesday  evening, 
she  thought,  with  much  bitterness  of 
heart,  of  the  possibility  of  her  having  to 
meet  Mr.  Ingram  in  the  fashion  her  hus- 
band had  suggested.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  if  he  did  take  her  in  to  dinner, 
to  throw  herself  entirely  on  his  mercy, 
and  ask  him  not  to  talk  to  her  at  all? 
She  would  address  herself,  when  there 
was  a  chance,  to  her  neighbor  on  'the 
other  side :  if  she  remained  silent  alto- 
gether, no  great  harm  would  be  done. 

When  she  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  her  first  glance  round  was  for  him, 
and  he  was  the  first  person  whom  she 
saw ;  for,  instead  of  withdrawing  into 
a  corner  to  make  one  neighbor  the  vic- 
tim of  his  shyness,  or  concealing  his 
embarrassment  in  studying  the  photo- 
graphic albums,  Mr.  Ingram  was  coolly 
standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  both 
hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  giving  the  American 
judge  a  great  deal  of  authoritative  in- 
formation about  America.  The  judge 
was  a  tall,  fair,  stout,  good-natured 
man,  fond  of  joking  and  a  good  dinner, 
and  he  was  content  at  this  moment  to 
sit  quietly  in  an  easy-chair,  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  on  his  face,  and  be  lectured 
about  his  own  country  by  this  sallow 
little  man,  whom  he  took  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  modern  history  at  some  college 
or  other. 

Ingram,  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
Sheila  was  in  the  room,  relieved  her 
from  any  doubt  as  to  his  intentions. 
He  merely  came  forward,  shook  hands 
with  her,  and  said,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Lavender  ?"  and  went  back  to  the 
judge.  She  might  have  been  an  ac- 


quaintance of  yesterday  or  a  friend  of 
twenty  years'  standing :  no  one  could 
tell  by  his  manner.  As  for  Sheila,  she 
parted  with  his  hand  reluctantly.  She 
tried  to  look,  too,  what  she  dared  not 
say ;  but  whatever  of  regret  and  kind- 
ness and  assurance  of  friendship  was  in 
her  eyes  he  did  not  see.  He  scarcely 
glanced  at  her  face :  he  went  off  at 
once,  and  plunged  again  into  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convention. 

Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  Mrs.  Lorraine 
were  exceedingly  and  almost  obtrusive- 
ly kind  to  her,  but  she  scarcely  heard 
what  they  said  to  her.  It  seemed  so 
strange  and  so  sad  to  her  that  her  old 
friend  should  be  standing  near  her,  and 
she  so  far  removed  from  him  that  she 
dared  not  go  and  speak  to  him.  She 
could  not  understand  it  sometimes : 
everything  around  her  seemed  to  get 
confused,  until  she  felt  as  if  she  were 
sinking  in  a  great  sea,  and  could  utter 
but  one  despairing  cry  as  she  saw  the 
light  disappear  above  her  head.  When 
they  went  in  to  dinner  she  saw  that  Mr. 
Ingram's  seat  was  on  Mrs.  Lorraine's 
right  hand,  and,  although  she  could 
hear  him  speak,  as  he  was  almost  right 
opposite  to  her,  it  seemed  to  her  that  his 
voice  sounded  as  if  it  were  far  away.  The 
man  who  had  taken  her  in  was  a  tall, 
brown-whiskered  and  faultlessly-dressed 
person  who  never  spoke,  so  that  she 
was  allowed  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  con- 
versation between  Mrs.  Lorraine  and 
Ingram.  They  appeared  to  be  on  ex- 
cellent terms.  You  would  have  fancied 
they  had  known  each  other  for  years. 
And  as  Sheila  sat  and  saw  how  pre- 
occupied and  pleased  with  his  compan- 
ion Mr.  Ingram  was,  perhaps  now  and 
again  the  bitter  question  arose  to  her 
mind  whether  this  woman,  who  had 
taken  away  her  husband,  was  seeking 
to  take  away  her  friend  also.  Sheila 
knew  nothing  of  all  that  had  happened 
within  these  past  few  days.  She  knew 
only  that  she  was  alone,  without  either 
husband  or  friend,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  this  pale  American  girl  had  taken 
both  away  from  her. 

Ingram  was  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods,  and  was  seeking  to  prove  to  Mrs. 
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Lorraine  that  this  present  dinner-party 
ought  to  be  an  especially  pleasant  one. 
Everybody  was  going  away  somewhere, 
and  of  course  she  must  know  that  the 
expectation  of  traveling  was  much  more 
delightful  than  the  reality  of  it.  What 
could  surpass  the  sense  of  freedom,  of 
power,  of  hope  enjoyed  by  the  happy 
folks  who  sat  down  to  an  open  atlas 
and  began  to  sketch  out  routes  for  their 
coming  holidays  ?  Where  was  he  going  ? 
Oh,  he  was  going  to  the  North.  Had 
Mrs.  Lorraine  never  seen  Edinburgh 
Castle  rising  out  of  a  gray  fog,  like  the 
ghost  of  some  great  building  belonging 
to  the  times  of  Arthurian  romance  ? 
Had  she  never  seen  the  northern  twi- 
lights, and  the  awful  gloom  and  wild 
colors  of  Loch  Coruisk  and  the  Skye 
hills  ?  There  was  no  holiday-making  so 
healthy,  so  free  from  restraint,  as  that 
among  the  far  Highland  hills  and  glens, 
where  the  clear  mountain-air,  scented 
with  miles  and  miles  of  heather,  seemed 
to  produce  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  good 
spirits  within  one.  Then  the  yachting 
round  the  wonderful  islands  of  the  West 
— the  rapid  runs  of  a  bright  forenoon, 
the  shooting  of  the  wild  sea-birds,  the 
scrambled  dinners  in  the  small  cabin, 
the  still  nights  in  the  small  harbors,  with 
a  scent  of  sea-weed  abroad,  and  the 
white  stars  shining  down  on  the  trem- 
bling water.  Yes,  he  was  going  yacht- 
ing this  autumn  :  in  about  a  fortnight  he 
hoped  to  start.  His  friend  was  at  present 
away  up  Loch  Boisdale,  in  South  Uist, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  there 
except  by  going  to  Skye,  and  taking  his 
chance  of  some  boat  going  over.  Where 
would  they  go  then  ?  He  did  not  know. 
Wherever  his  friend  liked.  It  would  be 
enough  for  him  if  they  kept  always 
moving  about,  seeing  the  strange  sights 
of  the  sea  and  the  air  and  the  lonely 
shores  of  those  northern  islands.  Per- 
haps they  might  even  try  to  reach  St. 
Kilda— 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ingram,  won't  you  go  and 
see  my  papa  ?" 

The  cry  that  suddenly  reached  him 
was  like  the  cry  of  a  broken  heart.  He 
started  as  from  a  trance,  and  found 
Sheila  regarding  him  with  a  piteous  ap- 


peal in  her  face  :  she  had  been  listening 
intently  to  all  he  had  said. 

"Oh  yes,  Sheila,"  he  said  kindly,  and 
quite  forgetting  that  he  was  speaking  to 
her  before  strangers :  "  of  course  I  must 
go  and  see  your  papa  if  we  are  any  way 
near  the  Lewis.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
there  then  ?" 

"No,"  said  Sheila,  looking  down. 

"Won't  you  go  to  the  Highlands  this 
autumn  ?"  Mrs.  Lorraine  asked  in  a 
friendly  way. 

"  No,"  said  Sheila  in  a  measured  voice 
as  she  looked  her  enemy  fair  in  the  face : 
"  I  think  we  are  going  to  the  Tyrol." 

If  the  child  had  only  known  what 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Lorraine's  mind  at  this 
moment !  Not  a  triumphant  sense  of 
Lavender's  infatuation,  as  Sheila  prob- 
ably fancied,  but  a  very  definite  resolu- 
tion that  if  Frank  Lavender  went  to  the 
Tyrol,  it  was  not  with  either  her  or  hei 
mother  he  should  go. 

"Mrs.  Lavender's  father  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,"  said  Ingram,  loud 
enough  for  all  to  hear ;  "  and,  hospitable 
as  all  Highlanders  are,  I  have  never 
met  his  equal  in  that  way,  and  I  have 
tried  his  patience  a  good  many  times. 
What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  of  a 
man  who  would  give  up  his  best  gun  to 
you,  even  though  you  couldn't  shoot  a 
bit,  and  he  particularly  proud  of  his 
shooting?  And  so  if  you  lived  with 
him  for  a  month  or  six  months — each 
day  the  best  of  everything  for  you,  the 
second  best  for  your  friend,  the  worst 
for  himself.  Wasn't  it  so,  Lavender  ?" 

It  was  a  direct  challenge  sent  across 
the  table,  and  Sheila's  heart  beat  quick 
lest  her  husband  should  say  something 
ungracious. 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Lavender  with 
a  readiness  that  pleased  Sheila.  ''I,  at 
least,  have  no  right  to  complain  ol  his 
hospitality." 

"  Your  papa  is  a  very  handsome  man," 
said  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  Sheila,  bringing 
the  conversation  back  to  their  own  end 
of  the  table.  "I  have  seen  few  finer 
heads  than  that  drawing  you  have.  Mr. 
Lavender  did  that,  did  he  not?  Why 
has  he  never  done  one  of  you  ?" 

"  He  is  too  busy,  I  think,  just  now," 
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Sheila  said,  perhaps  not  knowing  that 
from  Mrs.  Lorraine's  waist-belt  at  that 
moment  depended  a  fan  which  might 
have  given  evidence  as  to  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  time  under  which  Lavender 
was  supposed  to  labor. 

"He  has  a  splendid  head,"  said  In- 
gram. "Did  you  know  that  he  is  called 
the  King  of  Borva  up  there  ?" 

"I  have  heard  of  him  being  called 
the  King  of  Thule,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
turning  with  a  smile  to  Sheila,  "and  of 
his  daughter  being  styled  a  princess. 
Do  you  know  the  ballad  of  the  King  of 
Thule  in  Faust,  Mrs.  Lavender  ?'  " 

"  In  the  opera? — yes,"  said  Sheila. 

"Will  you  sing  it  for  us  after  dinner  ?" 

"If  you  like." 

The  promise  was  fulfilled,  in  a  fashion. 
The  notion  that  Mr.  Ingram  was  about 
to  go  away  up  to  Lewis,  to  the  people 
who  knew  her  and  to  her  father's  house, 
Ivith  no  possible  answer  to  the  questions 
ivhich  would  certainly  be  showered  upon 
him  as  to  why  she  had  not  come  also, 
troubled  Sheila  deeply.  The  ladies  went 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine got  out  the  song.  Sheila  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  thinking  far  more  of  that 
small  stone  house  at  Borva  than  of  the 
King  of  Thule' s  castle  overlooking  the 
sea ;  and  yet  somehow  the  first  lines  of 
the  song,  though  she  knew  them  well 
enough,  sent  a  pang  to  her  heart  as  she 
glanced  at  them.  She  touched  the  first 
notes  of  the  accompaniment,  and  she 
looked  at  the  words  again  : 

Over  the  sea,  in  Thule  of  old, 
Reigned  a  king  who  was  true-hearted. 
Who,  in  remembrance  of  one  departed — 

A  mist  came  over  her  eyes.  Was  she 
the  one  who  had  departed,  leaving  the 
old  king  in  his  desolate  house  by  the  sea, 
where  he  could  only  think  of  her  as  he 
sat  in  his  solitary  chamber,  with  the 
night-winds  howling  round  the  shore 
outside  ?  When  her  birthday  had  come 
round  she  knew  that  he  must  have  silent- 
ly drank  to  her,  though  not  out  of  a 
beaker  of  gold.  And  now,  when  mere 
friends  and  acquaintances  were  free  to 
speed  away  to  the  North,  and  get  a  wel- 
come from  the  folks  in  Borva,  and  listen 
to  the  Atlantic  waves  dashing  lightly  in 
12 


among  the  rocks,  her  hope  of  getting 
thither  had  almost  died  out.  Among 
such  people  as  landed  on  Stornoway 
quay  from  the  big  Clansman  her  father 
would  seek  one  face,  and  seek  it  in  vain. 
And  Duncan  and  Scarlett,  and  even 
John  the  Piper — all  the  well-remembered 
folks  who  lived  far  away  across  the 
Minch — they  would  ask  why  Miss  Sheila 
was  never  coming  back. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  had  been  standing  aside 
from  the  piano.  Noticing  that  Sheila 
had  played  the  introduction  to  the  song 
twice  over  in  an  undetermined  manner, 
she  came  forward  a  step  or  two  and  pre- 
tended to  be  looking  at  the  music.  Tears 
were  running  down  Sheila's  face.  Mrs. 
Lorraine  put  her  hand  on  the  girl's 
shoulder,  and  sheltered  her  from  pbser- 
vation,  and  said  aloud,  "You  have  it  in 
a  different  key,  have  you  not  ?  Pray 
don't  sing  it.  Sing  something  else.  Do 
you  know  any  of  Gounod's  sacred  songs  ? 
Let  me  see  if  we  can  find  anything  for 
you  in  this  volume." 

They  were  a  long  time  finding  any- 
thing in  that  volume.  When  they  did 
find  it,  behold !  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's songs,  and  that  young  lady  said 
if  Mrs.  Lavender  would  only  allow  her- 
self to  be  superseded  for  a  few  minutes— 
And  so  Sheila  walked,  with  her  head 
down,  to  the  conservatory,  which  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  piano ;  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  not  only  sung  this  French  song, 
but  sang  every  one  of  the  verses ;  and 
at  the  end  of  it  she  had  quite  forgotten 
that  Sheila  had  promised  to  sing. 

"You  are  very  sensitive,"  she  said  to 
Sheila,  coming  into  the  conservatory. 

"I  am  very  stupid,"  Sheila  said  with 
her  face  burning.  "But  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  will  see  the  Highlands — and  Mr. 
Ingram  was  talking  of  the  places  I  know 
— and — and  so — " 

"  I  understand  well  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine  tenderly,  as  if  Sheila  were  a 
mere  child  in  her  hands.  "But  you, 
must  not  get  your  eyes  red.  You  have 
to  sing  some  of  those  Highland  songs 
for  us  yet,  when  the  gentlemen  come  in. 
Come  up  to  my  room  and  I  will  make 
your  eyes  all  right.  Oh,  do  not  be  afraid  ! 
I  shall  not  bring  you  down  like  Lady 
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Leveret.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  that  woman's  face  to-night  ?  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  window  of  an  oil-and- 
color  shop.  I  wonder  she  does  not  catch 
flies  with  her  cheeks." 

So  all  the  people,  Sheila  learned  that 
night,  were  going  away  from  London, 
and  soon  she  and  her  husband  would 
join  in  the  general  stampede  of  the  very 
last  dwellers  in  town.  But  Mairi  ?  What 
was  to  become  of  her  after  that  little  plot 
had  been  played  out  ?  Sheila  could  not 
leave  Mairi  to  see  London  by  herself: 
she  had  been  enjoying  beforehand  the 
delight  of  taking  the  young  girl  about 
and  watching  the  wonder  of  her  eyes. 
Nor  could  she  fairly  postpone  Mairi's 
visit,  and  Mairi  was  coming  up  in  an- 
other couple  of  days. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  visitor 
from  the  far  Hebrides  was  to  make  her 
appearance  in  London,  Sheila  felt  con- 
scious of  a  great  hypocrisy  in  bidding 
good-bye  to  her  husband.  On  some  ex- 
cuse or  other  she  had  had  breakfast 
ordered  early,  and  he  found  himself 
ready  at  half-past  nine  to  go  out  for  the 
day. 

"Frank,"  she  said,  "will  you  come  in 
to  lunch  at  two  ?" 

"Why?"  he  asked:  he  did  not  often 
have  luncheon  at  home. 

"  I  will  go  into  the  Park  with  you  in 
the  afternoon  if  you  like,"  she  said:  all 
the  scene  had  been  diligently  rehearsed 
on  one  side,  before. 

Lavender  was  a  little  surprised,  but  he 
was  in  an  amiable  mood. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  "Have  some- 
thing witL  ''lives  in  it.  Two,  sharp." 

With  that  he  went  out,  and  Sheila, 
with  a  wild  commotion  at  her  heart,  saw 
him  walk  away  through  the  square.  She 
was  afraid  Mairi  might  have  arrived 
before  he  left.  And,  indeed,  he  had  not 
gone  above  a  few  minutes  when  a  four- 
wheeler  drove  up,  and  an  elderly  man 
got  out  and  .waited  for  the  timid-faced 
girl  inside  to  alight.  With  a  rush  like 
that  of  a  startled  deer,  Sheila  was  down 
the  stairs,  along  the  hall  and  on  the 
pavement ;  and  it  was,  "  Oh,  Mairi !  and 
have  you  come  at  last?  And  are  you 
very  well  ?  And  how  are  all  the  people 


in  Borva?  And  Mr.  M'Alpine,  how 
are  you?  and  will  you  come  into  the 
house  ?" 

Certainly,  that  was  a  strange  sight  for 
a  decorous  London  square — the  mistress 
of  a  house,  a  young  girl  with  bare  head, 
coming  out  on  the  pavement  to  shake 
hands  in  a  frantic  fashion  with  a  young 
maid-servant  and  an  elderly  man  whose 
clothes  had  been  pretty  well  tanned  by 
sunlight  and  sea-water!  And  Sheila 
would  herself  help  to  carry  Mairi's  lug- 
gage in.  And  she  would  take  no  denial 
from  Mr.  M'Alpine,  whose  luggage  was 
also  carried  in.  And  she  would  herself 
pay  the  cabman,  as  strangers  did  not 
know  about  these  things,  Sheila's  know- 
ledge being  exhibited  by  her  hastily  giv- 
ing the  man  five  shillings  for  driving 
from  Euston  Station.  And  there  was 
breakfast  waiting  for  them  both  as  soon 
as  Mairi  could  get  her  face  washed ;  and 
would  Mr.  M'Alpine  have  a  glass  of 
whisky  after  the  night's  traveling  ? — and 
it  was  very  good  whisky  whatever,  as  it 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Stornoway. 
Mr.  M'Alpine  was  nothing  loath. 

"And  wass  you  pretty  well,  Miss 
Sheila?"  said  Mairi,  looking  timidly  and 
hastily  up,  and  forgetting  altogether  that 
Sheila  had  another  name  now.  "  It  will 
be  a  great  thing  for  me  to  go  back  to  sa 
Lewis,  and  tell  them  I  wass  seeing  you, 
and  you  wass  looking  so  well.  And  I 
will  be  thinking  I  wass  neffer  coming  to 
any  one  I  knew  any  more ;  and  it  is  a 
great  fright  I  hef  had  since  we  came 
away  from  sa  Lewis ;  and  I  wass  think- 
ing we  would  neffer  find  you  among  all 
sa  people  and  so  far  away  across  sa  sea 
and  sa  land.  Eh — !"  The  girl  stopped 
in  astonishment.  Her  eyes  had  wan- 
dered up  to  a  portrait  on  the  walls ;  and 
here,  in  this  very  room,  after  she  had 
traveled  over  all  this  great  distance, 
apparently  leaving  behind  her  every- 
thing but  the  memory  of  her  home,  was 
Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  looking  at  her 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

"You  must  have  seen  that  picture  in 
Borva,  Mairi,"  Sheila  said.  "  Now  come 
with  me,  like  a  good  girl,  and  get  your- 
self ready  for  breakfast.  Do  you  know, 
Mairi,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  hear  you 
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talk  again  ?  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  let  you  go  back  to  the  Lewis." 

"But  you  hef  changed  ferry  much  in 
your  way  of  speaking,  Miss — Mrs.  Lav- 
ender," said  Mairi  with  an  effort.  "You 
will  speak  just  like  sa  English  now." 

"The  English  don't  say  so,"  replied 
Sheila  with  a  smile,  leading  the  way  up 
stairs. 

Mr.  M'Alpine  had  his  business  to  at- 
tend to,  but,  being  a  sensible  man,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  profuse  breakfast 
placed  before  him.  Mairi  was  a  little 
too  frightened  and  nervous  and  happy 
to  eat  much,  but  Mr.  M'Alpine  was  an 
old  traveler,  not  to  be  put  out  by  the 
mere  meeting  of  two  girls.  He  listened 
in  a  grave  and  complacent  manner  to 
the  rapid  questions  and  answers  of  Mairi 
and  her  hostess,  but  he  himself  was  too 
busy  to  join  in  the  conversation  much. 
At  the  end  of  breakfast  he  accepted, 
after  a  little  pressing,  half  a  glass  of 
whisky ;  and  then,  much  comforted  and 
in  a  thoroughly  good-humor  with  him- 
self and  the  world,  got  his  luggage  out 
again  and  went  on  his  way  toward  a 
certain  inn  in  High  Holborn. 

"  Ay,  and  where  does  the  queen  live, 
Miss  Sheila  ?"  said  Mairi.  She  had  been 
looking  at  the  furniture  in  Sheila's  house, 
and  wondering  if  the  queen  lived  in  a 
place  still  more  beautiful  than  this. 

"A  long  way  from  here." 

"And  it  iss  no  wonder,"  said  Mairi, 
"  she  will  neffer  hef  been  in  sa  Lewis.  I 
wass  neffer  thinking  the  world  wass  so 
big,  and  it  wass  many  a  time  since  me 
and  Mr.  M'Alpine  hef  come  away  from 
Styornoway  I  wass  thinking  it  wass  too 
far  for  me  effer  to  get  back  again.  But 
it  is  many  a  one  will  say  to  me,  before  I 
hef  left  the  Lewis,  that  I  wass  not  to  come 
home  unless  you  wass  coming  too,  and 
I  wass  to  bring  you  back  with  me,  Miss 
Sheila.  And  where  is  Bras,  Miss  Sheila  ?" 

"You  will  see  him  by  and  by.  He 
is  out  in  the  garden  now."  She  said 
"gyarden"  without  knowing  it. 

"And  will  he  understood  the  Gaelic 
fet?" 

"Oh  yes,"  Sheila  said.  "And  he  is 
;ure  to  remember  you." 

There  was   no  mistake   about   that. 


When  Mairi  went  into  the  back  garden 
the  demonstrations  of  delight  on  the  part 
of  the  great  deerhound  were  as  pro- 
nounced as  his  dignity  and  gravity  would 
allow.  And  Mairi  fairly  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  addressed  to 
him  a  hundred  endearing  phrases  in 
Gaelic,  every  word  of  which  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  the  dog  understood.  Lon- 
don was  already  beginning  to  be  less 
terrible  to  her.  She  had  met  and  talked 
with  Sheila.  Here  was  Bras.  A  por- 
trait of  the  King  of  Borva  was  hung  up 
inside,  and  all  round  the  rooms  were 
articles  which  she  had  known  in  the 
North,  before  Sheila  had  married  and 
brought  them  away  into  this  strange 
land. 

"  You  have  never  asked  after  my  hus- 
band, Mairi,"  said  Sheila,  thinking  she 
would  confuse  the  girl. 

But  Mairi  was  not  confused.  Probably 
she  had  been  fancying  that  Mr.  Laven- 
der was  down  at  the  shore,  or  had  gone 
out  fishing,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  would  return  soon  enough.  It  was 
Sheila,  not  he,  whom  she  was  concerned 
about.  Indeed,  Mairi  had  caught  up  a 
little  of  that  jealousy  of  Lavender  which 
was  rife  among  the  Borva  folks.  They 
would  speak  no  ill  of  Mr.  Lavender. 
The  young  gentleman  whom  Miss  Sheila 
had  chosen  had  by  that  very  fact  a  claim 
upon  their  respect.  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
son-in-law  was  a  person  of  importance. 
And  yet  in  their  secret  hearts  they  bore 
a  grudge  against  him.  What  right  had 
he  to  come  away  up  to  the  North  and 
carry  off  the  very  pride  of  the  island  ? 
Were  English  girls  not  good  enough  for 
him,  that  he  must  needs  come  up  and 
take  away  Sheila  Mackenzie,  and  keep 
her  there  in  the  South  so  that  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  saw  no  more  of  her  ? 
Before  the  marriage  Mairi  had  a  great 
liking  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Lavender. 
She  was  so  pleased  to  see  Miss  Sheila 
pleased  that  she  approved  of  the  young 
man,  and  thanked  him  in  her  heart  for 
making  her  cousin  and  mistress  so  ob- 
viously happy.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Mairi 
managed  to  fall  in  love  with  him  a  little 
bit  herself,  merely  by  force  of  example 
and  through  sympathy  with  Sheila ;  and 
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she  was  rapidly  forming  very  good  opin- 
ions of  the  English  race  and  their  ways 
and  their  looks.  But  when  Lavender 
took  away  Sheila  from  Borva  a  change 
came  over  Mairi's  sentiments.  She  grad- 
ually fell  in  with  the  current  opinions  of 
;he  island — that  it  was  a  great  pity  Sheila 
had  not  married  young  Mr.  Maclntyre 
of  Sutherland,  or  some  one  who  would 
have  allowed  her  to  remain  among  her 
own  people.  Mairi  began  to  think  that 
the  English,  though  they  were  handsome 
and  good-natured  and  free  with  their 
money,  were  on  the  whole  a  selfish  race, 
inconsiderate  and  forgetful  of  promises. 
She  began  to  dislike  the  English,  and 
wished  they  would  stay  in  their  own 
country,-  and  not  interfere  with  other 
people. 

"  I  hope  he  is  very  well,"  said  Mairi 
dutifully:  she  could  at  least  say  that 
honestly. 

"  You  will  see  him  at  two  o'clock.  He 
is  coming  in  to  luncheon ;  and  he  does 
not  know  you  are  here,  and  you  are  to 
be  a  great  surprise  to  him,  Mairi.  And 
there  is  to  be  a  greater  surprise  still ;  for 
we  are  going  to  make  one  of  the  rooms 
into  the  drawing-room  at  home ;  and 
you  must  open  your  boxes,  and  bring 
ma  down  the  heather  and  the  peat,  Mairi, 
and  the  two  bottles ;  and  then,  you  know, 
when  the  salmon  is  on  the  table,  and  the 
whisky  and  the  beer,  and  Bras  lying  on 
the  hearth-rug,  and  the  peat-smoke  all 
through  the  room,  then  you  will  come  in 
and  shake  hands  with  him,  and  he  will 
think  he  is  in  Borva  again." 

Mairi  was  a  little  puzzled.  She  did 
not  understand  the  intention  of  this 
strange  thing.  But  she  went  and  fetched 
the  materials  she  had  brought  with  her 
from  Lewis,  and  Sheila  and  she  set  to 
work. 

It  was  a  pleasant  enough  occupation 
for  this  bright  forenoon,  and  Sheila,  as 
she  heard  Mairi's  sweet  Highland  speech, 
and  as  she  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
house  the  curiosities  sent  her  from  the 
Hebrides,  would  almost  have  fancied  she 
was  superintending  a  "cleaning"  of 
that  museum-like  little  drawing-room  at 
Borva.  Skins  of  foxes,  seals  and  deer, 
stuffed  eagles  and  strange  fishes,  masses 


of  coral  and  wonderful  carvings  in  wood 
brought  from  abroad,  shells  of  every 
size  from  every  clime, — all  these  were 
brought  together  into  Frank  Lavender's 
smoking-room.  The  ordinary  orna- 
ments of  the  mantelpiece  gave  way  to 
fanciful  arrangements  of  peacocks'  feath- 
ers. Fresh-blown  ling  and  the  beautiful 
spikes  of  the  bell-heather  formed  the 
staple  of  the  decorations,  and  Mairi  had 
brought  enough  to  adorn  an  assembly- 
room. 

"  That  is  like  the  Lewis  people,"  Sheila 
said  with  a  laugh  :  she  had  not  been  in 
as  happy  a  mood  for  many  a  day.  "  I 
asked  you  to  bring  one  peat,  and  of 
course  you  brought  two.  Tell  the  truth, 
Mairi :  could  you  have  forced  yourself 
to  bring  one  peat  ?" 

"  I  wass  thinking  it  was  safer  to  bring 
sa  two,"  replied  Mairi,  blushing  all  over 
the  fair  and  pretty  face. 

And  indeed,  there  being  two  peats, 
Sheila  thought  she  might  as  well  try  an 
experiment  with  one.  She  crumbled 
down  some  pieces,  put  them  on  a  plate, 
lit  them,  and  placed  the  plate  outside  the 
open  window,  on  the  sill.  Presently  a 
new,  sweet,  half-forgotten  fragrance  came 
floating  in,  and  Sheila  almost  forgot  the 
success  of  the  experiment  in  the  half- 
delighted,  half-sad  reminiscences  called 
up  by  the  scent  of  the  peat.  Mairi  failed 
to  see  how  any  one  could  willfully  smoke 
a  house — any  one,  that  is  to  say,  who  did 
not  save  the  smoke  for  his  thatch.  And 
who  was  so  particular  as  Sheila  had  been 
about  having  the  clothes  come  in  from 
the  washing  dried  so  that  they  should  not 
retain  this  very  odor  that  seemed  now  to 
delight  her  ? 

At  last  the  room  was  finished,  and 
Sheila  contemplated  it  with  much  satis- 
faction. The  table  was  laid,  and  on  the 
white  cloth  stood  the  bottles  most  familiar 
to  Borva.  The  peat-smoke  still  lingered 
in  the  air :  she  could  not  have  wished 
anything  to  be  better. 

Then  she  went  off  to  look  after  the 
luncheon,  and  Mairi  was  permitted  to  go 
down  and  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen.  The  servants  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  interference  and  oversight, 
and  might  have  resented  it,  only  that 
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Sheila  had  proved  a  very  good  mistress 
to  them,  and  had  shown,  too,  that  she 
would  have  her  own  way  when  she 
wanted  it.  Suddenly,  as  Sheila  was  ex- 
plaining to  Mairi  the  use  of  some  par- 
ticular piece  of  mechanism,  she  heard  a 
sound  that  made  her  heart  jump.  It 
was  now  but  half-past  one,  and  yet  that 
was  surely  her  husband's  foot  in  the  hall. 
For  a  moment  she  was  too  bewildered  to 
know  what  to  do.  She  heard  him  go 
straight  into  the  very  room  she  had  been 
decorating,  the  door  of  which  she  had 
left  open.  Then,  as  she  went  up  stairs, 
with  her  heart  still  beating  fast,  the  first 
thing  that  met  her  eye  was  a  tartan  shawl 
belonging  to  Mairi  that  had  been  acci- 
dentally left  in  the  passage.  Her  hus- 
band must  have  seen  it. 

"Sheila,  what  nonsense  is  this?"  he 
said. 

He  was  evidently  in  a  hurry,  and  yet 
she  could  not  answer :  her  heart  was 
throbbing  too  quickly. 

"Look  here,"  he  said:  "I  wish  you'd 
give  up  this  grotto-making  till  to-morrow. 
Mrs.  Kavanagh,  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  Lord 
Arthur  Redmond  are  coming  here  to 
luncheon  at  two.  I  suppose  you  can 
get  something  decent  for  them.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?" 

And  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  tartan 
shawl,  which  he  had  really  not  noticed 
before. 

"Who  is  in  the  house?"  he  said. 
"  Have  you  asked  some  washerwoman 
to  lunch?" 

Sheila  managed  at  last  to  say,  "  It  is 
Mairi  come  from  Stornoway.  I  was 
thinking  you  would  be  surprised  to  see 
her  when  you  came  in." 

"And  these  preparations  are  for  her?" 

Sheila  said  nothing :  there  was  that  in 
the  tone  of  her  husband's  voice  which 
was  gradually  bringing  her  to  herself, 
and  giving  her  quite  sufficient  firmness. 

"And  now  that  this  girl  has  come  up, 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  introduce  her  to 
all  your  friends ;  and  I  suppose  you 
expect  those  people  who  are  coming  in 
half  an  hour  to  sit  down  at  table  with  a 
kitchen-maid?" 

"Mairi,"  said  Sheila,  standing  quite 


erect,  but  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  "  is 
my  cousin." 

"Your  cousin!  Don't  be  ridiculous, 
Sheila.  You  know  very  well  that  Mairi 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  scullery- 
maid  ;  and  I  suppose  you  mean  to  take 
her  out  of  the  kitchen  and  introduce  her 
to  people,  and  expect  her  to  sit  down 
at  table  with  them.  Is  not  that  so  ?" 
She  did  not  answer,  and  he  went  on  im- 
patiently :  "  Why  was  I  not  told  that  this 
girl  was  coming  to  stay  at  my  house  ? 
Surely  I  have  some  right  to  know  what 
guests  you  invite,  that  I  may  be  able  at 
least  to  ask  my  friends  not  to  come  near 
the  house  while  they  are  in  it." 

"  That  I  did  not  tell  you  before — yes, 
that  was  a  pity,"  said  Sheila,  sadly  and 
calmly.  "But  it  will  be  no  trouble  to 
you.  When  Mrs.  Lorraine  comes  up  at 
two  o'clock  there  will  be  luncheon  for 
her  and  "for  her  friends.  She  will  not 
have  to  sit  down  with  any  of  my  rela- 
tions or  with  me,  for  if  they  are  not  fit  to 
meet  her,  I  am  not;  and  it  is  not  any 
great  matter  that  I  do  not  meet  her  at 
two  o'clock." 

There  was  no  passion  of  any  sort  in 
the  measured  and  sad  voice,  nor  in  the 
somewhat  pale  face  and  downcast  eyes. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  composure  that  de- 
ceived Frank  Lavender :  at  all  events, 
he  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  house, 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  have  to  intro- 
duce this  Highland  cousin  to  his  friends, 
and  just  as  certain  that  Sheila  would  re- 
pent of  her  resolve  and  appear  in  the 
dining-room  as  usual. 

Sheila  went  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen, 
where  Mairi  still  stood  awaiting  her.  She 
gave  orders  to  one  of  the  servants  about 
having  luncheon  laid  in  the  dining-room 
at  two,  and  then  she  bade  Mairi  follow 
her  up  stairs. 

"Mairi,"  she  said,  when  they  were 
alone,  "  I  want  you  to  put  your  things  in 
your  trunk  at  once — in  five  minutes  if 
you  can  :  I  shall  be  waiting  for  you." 

"Miss  Sheila!"  cried  the  girl,  looking 
up  to  her  friend's  face  with  a  sudden 
fright  seizing  her  heart,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  y ou  ?  You  are  going  to  die  ! " 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter,  Mairi 
I  am  going  away." 
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She  uttered  the  words  placidly,  but 
there  was  a  pained  look  about  the  lips 
that  could  not  be  concealed,  and  her  face, 
unknown  to  herself,  had  the  whiteness 
of  despair  in  it. 

"Going  away!"  said  Mairi,  in  a  be- 
wildered way.  "  Where  are  you  going, 
Miss  Sheila  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  by  and  by.  Get  your 
trunk  ready,  Mairi.  You  are  keeping 
me  waiting." 

Then  she  called  for  a  servant,  who 
was  sent  for  a  cab  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
vehicle  appeared  Mairi  was  ready  to  get 
into  it,  and  her  trunk  was  put  on  the 
top.  Then,  clad  in  the  rough  blue  dress 
that  she  used  to  wear  in  Borva,  and 
with  no  appearance  of  haste  or  fear  in 
the  calm  and  death-like  face,  Sheila 
came  out  from  her  husband's  house  and 
found  herself  alone  in  the  world.  There 
were  two  little  girls,  the  daughters  of  a 
neighbor,  passing  by  at  the  time :  she 
patted  them  on  the  head  and  bade  them 
good-morning.  Could  she  recollect,  five 
minutes  thereafter,  having  seen  them  ? 
There  was  a  strange  and  distant  look  in 
her  eyes. 

She  got  into  the  cab  and  sat  down  by 
Mairi,  and  then  took  the  girl's  hand. 
"I  am  sorry  to  take  you  away,  Mairi," 


she  said;  but  she  was  apparently  not 
thinking  of  Mairi,  nor  of  the  house  she 
was  leaving,  nor  yet  of  the  vehicle  in 
which  she  was  so  strangely  placed.  Was 
she  thinking  of  a  certain  wild  and  wet 
day  in  the  far  Hebrides,  when  a  young 
bride  stood  on  the  decks  of  a  great  ves- 
sel and  saw  the  home  of  her  childhood 
and  the  friends  of  her  youth  fade  back 
into  the  desolate  waste  of  the  sea  ?  Per- 
haps there  may  have  been  some  uncon- 
scious influence  in  this  picture  to  direct 
her  movements  at  this  moment,  for  of 
definite  resolves  she  had  none.  When 
Mairi  told  her  that  the  cabman  wanted 
to  know  whither  he  was  to  drive,  she 
merely  answered,  "Oh  yes,  Mairi,  we  will 
go  to  the  station ;"  and  Mairi  added, 
addressing  the  man,  "  It  was  the  Euston 
Station."  Then  they  drove  away. 

"Are  you  going  home  ?"  said  the  young 
girl,  looking  up  with  a  strange  forebod- 
ing and  sinking  of  the  heart  to  the  pale 
face  and  distant  eyes — "Are  you  going 
home,  Miss  Sheila?" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  are  going  home,  Mairi," 
was  the  answer  she  got,  but  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered  rilled' her  mind  with 
doubt,  and  something  like  despair. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
A   NEW   DAY  BREAKS. 

WAS  this,  then,  the  end  of  the  fair 
and  beautiful  romance  that  had 
sprung  up  and  blossomed  so  hopefully 
in  the  remote  and  bleak  island,  amid 
the  silence  of  the  hills  and  moors  and 
the  wild  twilights  of  the  North,  and  set 
round  about,  as  it  were,  by  the  cold 
sea-winds  and  the  sound  of  the  Atlantic 
waves  ?  Who  could  have  fancied,  look- 
ing at  those  two  young  folks  as  they 
wandered  about  the  shores  of  the  island, 
as  they  sailed  on  the  still  moonlight 
nights  through  the  channels  of  Loch 
Roag,  or  as  they  sang  together  of  an 
evening  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  house 
at  Borvabost,  that  all  the  delight  and 
wonder  of  life  then  apparently  opening 
out  before  them  was  so  soon  and  so  sud- 
denly to  collapse,  leaving  them  in  outer 
darkness  and  despair?  All  their  dif- 
ficulties had  been  got  over.  From  one 
side  and  from  another  they  had  received 
generous  help,  friendly  advice,  self-sac- 
rifice to  start  them  on  a  path  that  seemed 
to  be  strewn  with  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
And  here  was  the  end — a  wretched  girl, 
blinded  and  bewildered,  flying  from  her 
husband's  house  and  seeking  refuge  in 
the  great  world  of  London,  careless 
whither  she  went. 

Whose  was  the  fault  ?  Which  of  them 
had- been  mistaken  up  there  in  the  North, 
laying  the  way  open  for  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment ?  Or  had  either  of  them  fail- 
ed to  carry  out  that  unwritten  contract 
entered  into  in  the  halcyon  period  of 
courtship,  by  which  two  young  people 
promise  to  be  and  remain  to  each  other 
all  that  they  then  appeared  ? 

Lavender,  at  least,  had  no  right  to 
complain.  If  the  real  Sheila  turned  out 
to  be  something  different  from  the  Sheila 
of  his  fancy,  he  had  been  abundantly 
warned  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
He  had  even  accepted  it  as  probable, 
and  said  that  as  the  Sheila  whom  he 


might  come  to  know  must  doubtless  be 
better  than  the  Sheila  whom  he  had  im- 
agined, there  was  little  danger  in  store 
for  either.  He  would  love  the  true 
Sheila  even  better  than  the  creature  of 
his  brain.  Had  he  done  so  ?  He  found 
beside  him  this  proud  and  sensitive 
Highland  girl,  full  of  generous  impulses 
that  craved  for  the  practical  work  of 
helping  other  people,  longing,  with  the 
desire  of  a  caged  bird,  for  the  free  winds 
and  light  of  heaven,  the  sight  of  hills 
and  the  sound  of  seas,  and  he  could  not 
understand  why  she  should  not  conform 
to  the  usages  of  city  life,  He  was  dis- 
appointed that  she  did  not  do  so.  The 
imaginative  Sheila,  who  was  to  appear 
as  a  wonderful  sea-princess  in  London 
drawing-rooms,  had  disappeared  now ; 
and  the  real  Sheila,  who  did  not  care  to 
go  with  him  into  that  society  which  he 
loved  or  affected  to  love,  he  had  not 
learned  to  know.' 

And  had  she  been  mistaken  in  her 
estimate  of  Frank  Lavender's  character  ? 
At  the  very  moment  of  her  leaving  her 
husband's  house,  if  she  had  been  asked 
the  question,  she  would  have  turned  and 
proudly  answered,  "  No  !"  She  had  been 
disappointed — so  grievously  disappoint- 
ed that  her  heart  seemed  to  be  breaking 
over  it — but  the  manner  in  which  Frank 
Lavender  had  fallen  away  from  all  the 
promise  he  had  given  was  due  not  to 
himself,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  so- 
ciety around  him.  Of  that  she  was 
quite  assured.  He  had  shown  himself 
careless,  indifferent,  inconsiderate  to  the 
verge  of  cruelty ;  but  he  was  not,  she  had 
convinced  herself,  consciously  cruel,  nor 
yet  selfish,  nor  radically  bad-hearted  in 
any  way.  In  her  opinion,  at  least,  he 
was  courageously  sincere,  to  the  verge  of 
shocking  people  who  mistook  his  frank- 
ness for  impudence.  He  was  recklessly 
generous  :  he  would  have  given  the  coat 
off  his  back  to  a  beggar  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  sudden  impulse,  provided  ha 
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could  have  got  into  a  cab  before  any 
of  his  friends  saw  him.  He  had  rare 
abilities,  and  at  times  wildly  ambitious 
dreams,  not  of  his  own  glorification,  but 
of  what  he  would  do  to  celebrate  the 
beauty  and  the  graces  of  the  princess 
whom  he  fancied  he  had  married.  It 
may  seem  hard  of  belief  that  this  man, 
judging  him  by  his  actions  at  this  time, 
could  have  had  anything  of  thorough 
seif-forgetfulness  and  manliness  in  his 
nature.  But  when  things  were  at  their 
very  worst,  when  he  appeared  to  the 
world  as  a  self-indulgent  idler,  careless 
of  a  noble  woman's  unbounded  love ; 
when  his  indifference,  or  worse,  had 
actually  driven  from  his  house  a  young 
•wife  who  had  especial  claims  on  his  for- 
bearance and  consideration, — there  were 
two  people  who  still  believed  in  Frank 
Lavender.  They  were  Sheila  Macken- 
zie and  Edward  Ingram ;  and  a  man's 
wife  and  his  oldest  friend  generally  know 
something  about  his  real  nature,  its 
besetting  temptations,  its  weakness,  its 
strength  and  its  possibilities. 

Of  course,  Ingram  was  speedily  made 
aware  of  all  that  had  happened.  Laven- 
der went  home  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
luncheon,  accompanied  by  his  three  ac- 
quaintances. He  had  met  them  acci- 
dentally in  the  forenoon,  and  as  Mrs. 
Lorraine  was  most  particular  in  her  in- 
quiries about  Sheila,  he  thought  he  could 
not  do  better  than  ask  her  there  and 
then,  with  her  mother  and  Lord  Arthur, 
to  have  luncheon  at  two.  What  follow- 
ed on  his  carrying  the  announcement  to 
Sheila  we  know.  He  left  the  house, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  when  he  returned.  Per- 
haps he  reproached  himself  for  having 
spoken  so  sharply,  but  Sheila  was  really 
very  thoughtless  in  such  matters.  At 
two  o'clock  everything  would  be  right. 
Sheila  must  see  how  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  introduce  a  young  Highland 
serving-maid  to  two  fastidious  ladies  and 
the  son  of  a  great  Conservative  peer. 

Lavender  met  his  three  friends  once 
more,  and  walked  up  to  the  house  with 
them,  letting  them  in,  indeed,  with  his 
own  latch-key.  Passing  the  dining- 
room,  he  saw  that  the  table  was  laid 


there.  This  was  well.  Sheila  had  been 
reasonable. 

They  went  up  stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Sheila  was  not  there.  Lavender 
rang  the  bell,  and  bade  the  servant  tell 
her  mistress  she  was  wanted. 

"Mrs.  Lavender  has  gone  out,  sir," 
said  the  servant. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  he  said,  taking  the 
matter  quite  coolly.  "  When  ?" 

"A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir.  She 
went  out  with  the — the  young  lady  who 
came  this  morning." 

"  Very  well.  Let  me  know  when  lunch- 
eon is  ready." 

Lavender  turned  to  his  guests,  feeling 
a  little  awkward,  but  appearing  to  treat 
the  matter  in  a  light  and  humorous  way. 
He  imagined  that  Sheila,  resenting  what 
he  had  said,  had  resolved  to  take  Mairi 
away  and  find  her  lodgings  elsewhere. 
Perhaps  that  might  be  done  in  time  to 
let  Sheila  come  back  to  receive  his 
guests. 

Sheila  did  not  appear,  however,  and 
luncheon  was  announced. 

"  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  go  down," 
said  Lavender  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. "  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  she 
may  come  back.  She  is  such  a  good- 
hearted  creature  that  she  would  never 
think  of  herself  or  her  own  affairs  in 
looking  after  this  girl  from  Lewis." 

They  went  down  stairs  and  took  their 
places  at  the  table. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
"  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  not  to  wait  for 
poor  Mrs.  Lavender.  She  may  come  in 
dreadfully  tired  and  hungry." 

"But  that  would  not  vex  her  so  much 
as  the  notion  that  you  had  waited  on  her 
account,"  said  Sheila's  husband  with  a 
smile ;  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  was  pleased  to 
hear  him  sometimes  speak  in  a  kindly 
way  of  the  Highland  girl  whom  he  had 
married. 

Lavender's  guests  were  going  some- 
where after  luncheon,  and  he  had  half 
promised  to  go  with  them,  Mrs.  Lorraine 
stipulating  that  Sheila  should  be  induced 
to  come  also.  But  when  luncheon  was 
over  and  Sheila  had  not  appeared,  he 
changed  his  intention.  He  would  re- 
main at  home.  He  saw  his  three  friends 
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depart,  and  went  into  the  study  and  lit  a 
cigar. 

How  odd  the  place  seemed !  Sheila 
had  left  no  instructions  about  the  re- 
moval of  those  barbaric  decorations  she 
had  placed  in  the  chamber ;  and  here, 
around  him,  seemed  to  be  the  walls  of 
the  old-fashioned  little  room  at  Borva- 
bost,  with  its  big  shells,  its  peacocks' 
feathers,  its  skins  and  stuffed  fish,  and 
masses  of  crimson  bell-heather.  Was 
there  not,  too,  an  odor  of  peat-smoke  in 
the  air  ? — and  then  his  eye  caught  sight 
of  the  plate  that  still  stood  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, with  the  ashes  of  the  burned 
peat  on  it. 

"The  odd  child  she  is!"  he  thought 
with  a  smile,  "to  go  playing  at  grotto- 
making,  and  trying  to  fancy  she  was  up 
in  Lewis  again !  I  suppose  she  would 
like  to  let  her  hair  down  again,  and  take 
off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  go 
wading  along  the  sand  in  search  of  shell- 
fish." 

And  then,  somehow,  his  fancies  went 
back  to  the  old  time  when  he  had  first 
seen  and  admired  her  wild  ways,  her 
fearless  occupations  by  sea  and  shore, 
and  the  delight  of  active  work  that  shone 
on  her  bright  face  and  in  her  beautiful 
eyes.  How  lithe  and  handsome  her  fig- 
ure used  to  be  in  that  blue  dress,  when 
she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  her 
head  bent  back,  her  arms  upstretched 
and  pulling  at  some  rope  or  other,  and 
all  the  fine  color  of  exertion  in  the  bloom 
of  her  cheeks !  Then  the  pride  with 
which  she  saw  her  little  vessel  cutting 
through  the  water ! — how  she  tightened 
her  lips  with  a  joyous  determination  as 
the  sheets  were  hauled  close,  and  the 
gunwale  of  the  small  boat  heeled  over 
so  that  it  almost  touched  the  hissing  and 
gurgling  foam ! — how  she  laughed  at 
Duncan's  anxiety  as  she  rounded  some 
rocky  point,  and  sent  the  boat  spinning 
into  the  clear  and  smooth  waters  of  the 
bay  !  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  too  bad 
to  keep  the  poor  child  so  long  shut  up 
in  a  city.  She  was  evidently  longing 
for  a  breath  of  sea-air,  and  for  some 
brief  dash  of  that  brisk,  fearless  life  on 
the  sea-coast  that  she  used  to  love.  It 
was  a  happy  life,  after  all ;  and  he  had 


himself  enjoyed  it  when  his  hands  and 
face  got  browned  by  the  sun,  when  he 
grew  to  wonder  how  any  human  being 
could  wear  black  garments  and  drink 
foreign  wines  and  smoke  cigars  at  eigh- 
teenpence  apiece,  so  long  as  frieze  coats, 
whisky  and  a  brier-root  pipe  were  pro- 
curable. How  one  slept  up  in  that  re- 
mote island,  after  all  the  laughing  and 
drinking  and  singing  of  the  evening 
were  over !  How  sharp  was  the  moni- 
tion of  hunger  when  the  keen  sea-air 
blew  about  your  face  on  issuing  out  in 
the  morning!  and  how  fresh  and  cool 
and  sweet  was  that  early  breeze,  with 
the  scent  of  Sheila's  flowers  in  it !  Then 
the  long,  bright  day  at  the  river-side, 
with  the  black  pools  rippling  in  the  wind, 
and  in  the  silence  the  rapid  whistle  of 
the  silken  line  through  the  air,  with  now 
and  'again  the  "blob"  of  a  big  salmon 
rising  to  a  fly  farther  down  the  pool ! 
Where  was  there  any  rest  like  the  rest 
of  the  mid-day  luncheon,  when  Duncan 
had  put  the  big  fish,  wrapped  in  rushes, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  nearest  rock, 
when  you  sat  down  on  the  warm  heather 
and  lit  your  pipe,  and  began  to  inquire 
where  you  had  been  bitten  on  hands 
and  neck  by  the  ferocious  "  clegs  "  while 
you  were  too  busy  in  playing  a  fifteen- 
pounder  to  care  ?  Then,  perhaps,  as  you 
were  sitting  there  in  the  warm  sunlight, 
with  all  the  fresh  scents  of  the  moorland 
around,  you  would  hear  a  light  footstep 
on  the  soft  moss ;  and,  turning  round, 
here  was  Sheila  herself,  with  a  bright 
look  in  her  pretty  eyes,  and  a  half  blush 
on  her  cheek,  and  a  friendly  inquiry  as 
to  the  way  the  fish  had  been  behaving. 
Then  the  beautiful,  strange,  cool  even- 
ings on  the  shores  of  Loch  Roag,  with 
the  wild,  clear  light  still  shining  in  the 
northern  heavens,  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  getting  to  be  lonely  and  distant ; 
or,  still  later,  out  in  Sheila's  boat,  with 
the  great  yellow  moon  rising  up  over 
Suainabhal  and  Mealasabhal  into  a 
lambent  vault  of  violet  sky ;  a  pathway 
of  quivering  gold  lying  across  the  loch ; 
a  mild  radiance  glittering  here  and  there 
on  the  spars  of  the  small  vessel,  and 
out  there  the  great  Atlantic  lying  still 
and  distant  as  in  a  dream.  As  he  sat 
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in  this  little  room  and  thought  of  all 
these  things,  he  grew  to  think  he  had 
not  acted  quite  fairly  to  Sheila.  She 
was  so  fond  of  that  beautiful  island-life, 
and  she  had  not  even  visited  the  Lewis 
since  her  marriage.  She  should  go  now. 
He  would  abandon  the  trip  to  the  Tyrol, 
and  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be 
made  they  would  together  start  for  the 
North,  and  some  day  find  themselves 
going  up  the  steep  shore  to  Sheila's 
home,  with  the  old  King  of  Borva  stand- 
ing in  the  porch  of  the  house,  and  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  his  nervousness  by 
swearing  at  Duncan's  method  of  carry- 
ing the  luggage. 

Had  not  Sheila's  stratagem  succeeded  ? 
That  -pretty  trick  of  hers  in  decorating 
the  room  so  as  to  resemble  the  house  at 
Borvabost  had  done  all  that  she  could 
have  desired.  But  where  was  she  ? 

Lavender  rose  hastily  and  looked  at 
his  watch.  Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
a  servant  appeared.  "Did  not  Mrs. 
Lavender  say  when  she  would  return  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  No,  sir." 

"You  don't  know  where  she  went  ?" 

"No,  sir.  The  young  lady's  luggage 
was  put  into  the  cab,  and  they  drove 
away  without  leaving  any  message." 

He  scarcely  dared  confess  to  himself 
what  fears  began  to  assail  him.  He 
went  up  stairs  to  Sheila's  room,  and 
there  everything  appeared  to  be  in  its 
usual  place,  even  to  the  smallest  articles 
on  the  dressing-table.  They  were  all 
there,  except  one.  That  was  a  locket, 
too  large  and  clumsy  to  be  worn,  which 
some  one  had  given  her  years  before  she 
left  Lewis,  and  in  which  her  father's  por- 
trait had  been  somewhat  rudely  set. 
Just  after  their  marriage  Lavender  had 
taken  out  this  portrait,  touched  it  up  a 
bit  into  something  of  a  better  likeness, 
and  put  it  back ;  and  then  she  had  per- 
suaded him  to  have  a  photograph  of 
himself  colored  and  placed  on  the  op- 
posite side.  This  locket,  open  and 
showing  both  portraits,  she  had  fixed  on 
to  a  small  stand,  and  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  always  stood  on  one  side 
of  her  dressing-table.  The  stand  was 
there,  the  locket  was  gone. 


He  went  down  stairs  again.  The  after- 
noon was  drawing  on.  A  servant  came 
to  ask  him  at  what  hour  he  wished  to 
dine  :  he  bade  her  wait  till  her  mistress 
came  home  and  consult  her.  Then  he 
went  out. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  quiet  afternoon, 
with  a  warm  light  from  the  west  shining 
over  the  now  yellowing  trees  of  the 
squares  and  gardens.  He  walked  down 
toward  Netting  Hill  Gate  Station,  en- 
deavoring to  convince  himself  that  he 
was  not  perturbed,  and  yet  looking 
somewhat  anxiously  at  the  cabs  that 
passed.  People  were  now  coming  out 
from  their  business  in  the  city  by  train 
and  omnibus  and  hansom ;  and  they 
seemed  to  be  hurrying  home  in  very  good 
spirits,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  the  wel- 
come awaiting  them  there.  Now  and 
again  you  would  see  a  meeting — some 
demure  young  person,  who  had  been 
furtively  watching  the  railway-station, 
suddenly  showing  a  brightness  in  her 
face  as  she  went  forward  to  shake  hands 
with  some  new  arrival,  and  then  trip- 
ping briskly  away  with  him,  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  There  were  men  carrying 
home  fish  in  small  bags,  or  baskets  of 
fruit — presents  to  their  wives,  doubtless, 
from  town.  Occasionally  an  open  car- 
riage would  go  by,  containing  one  grave 
and  elderly  gentleman  and  a  group  of 
small  girls — probably  his  daughters,  who 
had  gone  into  the  city  to  accompany 
their  papa  homeward.  Why  did  these 
scenes  and  incidents,  cheerful  in  them- 
selves, seem  to  him  to  be  somehow  sad- 
dening as  he  walked  vaguely  on  ?  He 
knew,  at  least,  that  there  was  little  use 
in  returning  home.  There  was  no  one 
in  that  silent  house  in  the  square.  The 
rooms  would  be  dark  in  the  twilight. 
Probably  dinner  would  be  laid,  with  no 
one  to  sit  down  at  the  table.  He  wished 
Sheila  had  left  word  where  she  was  going. 

Then  he  bethought  him  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  parted,  and  of  the  sense 
of  fear  that  had  struck  him  the  moment 
he  left  the  house,  that  after  all  he  had 
been  too  harsh  with  the  child.  Now,  at 
least,  he  was  ready  to  apologize  to  her. 
If  only  he  could  see  Sheila  coming 
along  in  one  of  those  hansoms — if  he 
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could  see,  at  any  distance,  the  figure  he 
knew  so  well  walking  toward  him  on 
the  pavement — would  he  not  instantly 
confess  to  her  that  he  had  been  wrong, 
even  grievously  wrong,  and  beg  her  to 
forgive  him  ?  She  should  have  it  all 
her  own  way  about  going  up  to  Lewis. 
He  would  cast  aside  this  society-life  he 
had  been  living,  and  to  please  her  would 
go  in  for  any  sort  of  work  or  amusement 
of  which  she  approved.  He  was  so 
anxious,  indeed,  to  put  these :  virtuous 
resolutions  into  force  that  he  suddenly 
turned  and  walked  rapidly  back  to  the 
house,  with  the  wild  hope  that  Sheila 
might  have  already  come  back. 

The  windows  were  dark,  the  curtains 
were  yet  drawn,  and  by  this  time  the 
evening  had  come  on  and  the  lamps  in 
the  square  had  been  lit.  He  let  himself 
into  the  house  by  his  latch-key.  He 
walked  into  all  the  rooms  and  up  into 
Sheila's  room  :  everything  remained  as 
he  had  left  it.  The  white  cloth  glim- 
mered in  the  dusk  of  the  dining-room, 
and  the  light  of  the  lamp  outside  in  the 
street  touched  here  and  there  the  angles 
of  the  crystal  and  showed  the  pale  colors 
of  the  glasses.  The  clock  on  the  man- 
telpiece ticked  in  the  silence.  If  Sheila 
had  been  lying  dead  in  that  small  room 
up  stairs,  the  house  could  not  have  ap- 
peared more  silent  and  solemn. 

He  could  not  bear  this  horrible  soli- 
tude. He  called  one  of  the  servants 
and  left  a  message  for  Sheila,  if  she 
came  in  in  the  internal,  that  he  would 
be  back  at  ten  o'clock :  then  he  went 
out,  got  into  a  hansom  and  drove  down 
to  his  club  in  St.  James's  street. 

Most  of  the  men  were  dining :  the 
other  rooms  were  almost  deserted.  He 
did  not  care  to  dine  just  then.  He  went 
into  the  library :  it  was  occupied  by  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  fast  asleep  in 
an  easy-chair.  He  went  into  the  billiard- 
rooms,  in  the  vague  hope  that  some  ex- 
citing game  might  be  going  on  :  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  the  place,  the  gases 
were  down,  and  an  odor  of  stale  smoke 
pervaded  the  dismal  chambers.  Should 
he  go  to  the  theatre  ?  His  sitting  there 
would  be  a  mockery  while  this  vague 
and  terrible  fear  was  present  to  his  heart. 


Or  go  down  to  see  Ingram,  as  had  been 
his  wont  in  previous  hours  of  trouble  ? 
He  dared  not  go  near  Ingram  without 
some  more  definite  news  about  Sheila. 
In  the  end  he  went  out  into  the  open 
air,  as  if  he  were  in  danger  of  being 
stifled,  and,  walking  indeterminately  on, 
found  himself  once  more  at  his  own 
house. 

The  place  was  still  quite  dark:  he 
knew, before  entering  that  Sheila  had 
not  returned,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
surprised.  It  was  now  long  after  their 
ordinary  dinner-hour.  When  he  went 
into  the  house  he  bade  the  servants  light 
the  gas  and  bring  up  dinner :  he  would 
himself  sit  down  at  this  solitary  table, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  finding  occu- 
pation and  passing  this  terrible  time  of 
suspense. 

It  never  occurred  to  him,  as  it  might 
have  occurred  to  him  at  one  time,  that 
Sheila  had  made  some  blunder  some- 
where and  been  unavoidably  detained. 
He  did  not  think  of  any  possible  repe- 
tition of  her  adventures  in  Richmond 
Park.  He  was  too  conscious  of  the  prob- 
able reason  of  Sheila's  remaining  away 
from  her  own  home ;  and  yet  from  min- 
ute to  minute  he  fought  with  that  con- 
sciousness, and  sought  to  prove  to  him- 
self that,  after  all,  she  would  soon  be 
heard  driving  up  to  the  door.  He  ate 
his  dinner  in  silence,  and  then  drew  a 
chair  up  to  the  fire  and  lit  a  cigar. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
driven  to  go  over  the  events  that  had 
occurred  since  his  marriage,  and  to  ask 
himself  how  it  had  all  come  about  that 
Sheila  and  he  were  not  as  they  once  had 
been.  He  recalled  the  early  days  of 
their  friendship  at  Borva ;  the  beautiful 
period  of  their  courtship ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  wife  in  London,  and 
the  close  relegation  of  Sheila  to  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  house,  while  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  other  companions, 
other  interests,  other  aims.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  self-justification  in  these 
communings,  but  an  effort,  sincere 
enough  in  its  way,  to  Understand  how 
all  this  had  happened.  He  sat  and 
dreamed  there  before  the  warmth  of  the 
fire,  with  the  slow  and  monotonous  tick- 
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ing  of  the  clock  unconsciously  acting 
on  his  brain.  In  time  the  silence,  the 
warmth,  the  monotonous  sound  pro- 
duced their  natural  effects,  and  he  fell 
fast  asleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  start.  The  small 
silver-toned  bell  on  the  mantelpiece  had 
struck  the  hour  of  twelve.  He  looked 
around,  and  knew  that  the  evil  had 
come  upon  him,  for  Sheila  had  not  re- 
turned, and  all  his  most  dreadful  fears 
of  that  evening  were  confirmed.  Sheila 
had  gone  away  and  left  him.  Whither 
had  she  gone  ? 

Now  there  was  no  more  indecision  in 
his  actions.  He  got  his  hat,  plunged 
into  the  cold  night  air,  and,  rinding  a 
hansom,  bade  the  man  drive  as  hard  as 
he  could  go  down  to  Sloane  street.  There 
was  a  light  in  Ingram's  windows,  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor :  he  tapped  with 
his  stick  on  one  of  the  panes — an  old 
signal  that  had  been  in  constant  use 
when  he  and  Ingram  were  close  com- 
panions and  friends.  Ingram  came  to 
the  door  and  opened  it :  the  light  of  a 
{amp  glared  in  on  his  face.  "  Hillo, 
Lavender !"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

The  other  could  not  speak,  but  he 
went  into  the  house,  and  Ingram,  shut- 
Ling  the  door  and  following  him,  found 
that  the  man's  face  was  deadly  pale. 

"Sheila — "  he  said,  and  stopped. 

"  Well,  what  about  her  ?"  said  Ingram, 
keeping  quite  calm,  but  with  wild  fancies 
about  some  terrible  accident  almost  stop- 
ping the  pulsation  of  his  heart. 

"Sheila- has  gone  away." 

Ingram  did  not  seem  to  understand. 

"Sheila  has  gone  away,  Ingram,"  said 
Lavender  in  an  excited  way.  "You 
don't  know  anything  about  it  ?  You 
don't  know  where  she  has  gone  ?  What 
im  I  to  do,  Ingram  ?  how  am  I  to  find 
her  ?  Good  God !  don't  you  understand 
what  I  tell  you  ?  And  now  it  is  past 
midnight,  and  my  poor  girl  may  be  wan- 
dering about  the  streets !" 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  paying  almost  no  attention,  in  his 
excitement,  to  the  small,  sallow-faced 
man  who  stood  quite  quiet,  a  trifle  afraid, 
perhaps,  but  with  his  heart  full  of  a  blaze 
of  anger. 


"  She  has  gone  away  from  your  house  ?" 
he  said  slowly.  "What  made  her  do 
that  ?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Lavender  in  a  hurried 
way.  "  I  have  acted  like  a  brute  to  her 
— that  is  true  enough.  You  needn't  say 
anything  to  me,  Ingram :  I  feel  myself 
far  more  guilty  than  anything  you  could 
say.  You  may  heap  reproaches  on  me 
afterward,  but  tell  me,  Ingram,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  You  know  what  a  proud  spirit 
she  has :  who  can  tell  what  she  might 
do  ?  She  wouldn't  go  home — she  would 
be  too  proud :  she  may  have  gone  and 
drowned  herself." 

"  If  you  don't  control  yourself  and  tell 
me  what  has  happened,  how  am  I  to 
help  you?"  said  Ingram  stiffly,  and  yet 
disposed  somehow — perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  Sheila,  perhaps  because  he  saw  that 
the  young  man's  self- embarrassment  and 
distress  were  genuine  enough — not  to  be 
too  rough  with  him. 

"Well,  you  know,  Mairi — "  said  Lav- 
ender, still  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  in  an  excited  way.  "Sheila  had 
got  the  girl  up  here  without  telling  me, 
some  friends  of  mine  were  coming  home 
to  luncheon,  we  had  some  disagreement 
about  Mairi  being  present,  and  then 
Sheila  said  something  about  not  remain- 
ing in  the  house  if  Mairi  did  not :  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  don't  know  what 
it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  all  my  fault, 
and  if  she  has  been  driven  from  the 
house,  I  did  it :  that  is  true  enough. 
And  where  do  you  think  she  has  gone, 
Ingram  ?  If  I  could  only  see  her  for 
three  minutes  I  would  explain  every- 
thing :  I  would  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am 
for  everything  that  has  happened,  and 
she  would  see,  when  she  went  back,  how 
everything  would  be  right  again.  I  had 
no  idea  she  would  go  away.  It  was  mere 
peevishness  that  made  me  object  to 
Mairi  meeting  those  people ;  and  I  had 
no  idea  that  Sheila  would  take  it  so 
much  to  heart.  Now  tell  me  what  you 
think  should  be  done,  Ingram.  All  I 
want  is  to  see  her  just  for  three  minutes 
to  tell  her  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that 
she  will  never  have  to  fear  anything 
like  that  again." 

Ingram  heard  him  out,  and  said  with 
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some  precision,  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  fancy  all  this  trouble  is  to  be 
got  over  that  way  ?  Do  you  know  so 
little  of  Sheila,  after  the  time  you  have 
been  married  to  her,  as  to  imagine  that 
she  has  taken  this  step  out  of  some  mo- 
mentary caprice,  and  that  a  few  words 
of  apology  and  promise  will  cause  her  to 
rescind  it  ?  You  must  be  crazed,  Lav- 
ender, or  else  you  are  actually  as  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  that  girl  as  you 
were  up  in  the  Highlands." 

The  young  man  seemed  to  calm  down 
his  excitement  and  impatience,  but  it 
was  because  of  a  new  fear  that  had 
struck  him,  and  that  was  visible  in  his 
face.  "Do  you  think  she  will  never 
come  back,  Ingram?"  he  said,  looking 
aghast. 

"  I  don't  know :  she  may  not.  At  all 
events,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that,  once 
having  resolved  to  leave  your  house,  she 
is  not  to  be  pacified  and  cajoled  by  a 
few  phrases  and  a  promise  of  repent- 
ance on  your  part.  That  is  quite  sure. 
And  what  is  quite  as  sure  is  this,  that  if 
you  knew  just  now  where  she  was,  the 
most  foolish  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  to  go  and  see  her." 

"But  I  must  go  and  see  her — I  must 
find  her  out,  Ingram,"  he  said  passion- 
ately. "  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 
me.  If  she  won't  go  back  home,  so 
much  the  worse  for  me ;  but  I  must  find 
her  out,  and  know  that  she  is  safe. 
Think  of  it,  Ingram !  Perhaps  she  is 
walking  about  the  streets  somewhere  at 
this  moment ;  and  you  know  her  proud 
spirit.  If  she  were  to  go  near  thg, 
river — " 

"She  won't  go  near  the  river,"  said 
Ingram  quietly,  "  and  she  won't  be  walk- 
ing about  the  streets.  She  is  either  in 
the  Scotch  mail-train,  going  up  to  Glas- 
gow, or  else  she  has  got  some  lodgings 
somewhere,  along  with  Mairi.  Has  she 
any  money  ?" 

"No,"  said  Lavender.  And  then  he 
thought  for  a  minute.  "  There  was  some 
money  her  father  gave  her  in  case  she 
might  want  it  at  a  pinch :  she  may  have 
that  —  I  hope  she  has  that.  I  was  to 
have  given  her  money  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. But  hadn't  I  better  go  to  the  po- 


lice-stations, and  see,  just  by  way  of 
precaution,  that  she  has  not  been  heard 
of?  I  may  as  well  do  that  as  nothing. 
I  could  not  go  home  to  that  empty 
house— I  could  not  sleep." 

"  Sheila  is  a  sensible  girl :  she  is  safe 
enough,"  said  Ingram.  "And  if  you 
don't  care  about  going  home,  you  may 
as  well  remain  here.  I  can  give  you  a 
room  up  stairs  when  you  want  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  you  will  pull  a  chair 
to  the  table  and  calm  yourself,  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  will  soon  be  as- 
sured of  Sheila's  safety,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  you  should  do.  Here  is  a 
cigar  to  keep  you  occupied :  there  are 
whisky  and  cold  water  back  there  if  you 
like.  You  will  do  no  good  by  punishing 
yourself  in  small  matters,  for  your  trou- 
ble is  likely  to  be  serious  enough,  I  can 
tell  you,  before  you  get  Sheila  back,  if 
ever  you  get  her  back.  Take  the  chaii 
with  the  cushion." 

It  was  so  like  the  old  days  when  these 
two  used  to  be  companions !  Many 
and  many  a  time  had  the  younger  maa 
come  down  to  these  lodgings,  with  all 
his  troubles  and  wild  impulses  and 
pangs  of  contrition  ready  to  be  revealed ; 
and  then  Ingram,  concealing  the  liking 
he  had  for  the  lad's  generous  wayward- 
ness, his  brilliant  and  facile  cleverness 
and  his  dashes  .of  honest  self-deprecia- 
tion, would  gravely  lecture  him  and  put 
him  right  and  send  him  off  comforted. 
Frank  Lavender  had  changed  much 
since  then.  The  handsome  boy  had 
grown  into  a  man  of  the  world ;  there 
was  less  self-revelation  in  his  manner, 
and  he  was  less  sensitive  to  the  opinions 
and  criticisms  of  his  old  friend ;  but 
Ingram,  who  was  not  prone  to  idealism 
of  any  sort,  had  never  ceased  to  believe 
that  this  change  was  but  superficial,  and 
that,  in  different  circumstances  and  with 
different  aims,  Lavender  might  still  ful- 
fill the  best  promise  of  his  youth. 

"You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me, 
Ingram,"  he  said  with  a  hot  blush,  "and 
I  have  treated  you  as  badly  as  I  have 
treated —  By  Jove !  what  a  chance  I 
had  at  one  time  !" 

He  was  looking  back  on  all  the  fair 
pictures  his  imagination  had  4^-awn  while 
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yet  Sheila  and  he  were  wandering  about 
that  island  in  the  northern  seas. 

"You  had,"  said  Ingram  decisively. 
"At  one  time  I  thought  you  the  most 
fortunate  man  in  the  world.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  you  to  desire,  so  far  as  I 
could  see.  You  were  young  and  strong, 
with  plenty  of  good  spirits  and  sufficient 
ability  to  earn  yourself  an  honorable  liv- 
ing, and  you  had  won  the  love  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  best-hearted  woman 
I  have  known.  You  never  seemed  to 
me  to  know  what  that  meant.  Men 
marry  women  —  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  that — and  you  can  generally  get 
an  amiable  sort  of  person  to  become 
your  wife  and  have  a  sort  of  affection 
for  you,  and  so  on.  But  how  many 
have  bestowed  on  them  the  pure  and 
exalted  passion  of  a  young  and  innocent 
girl,  who  is  ready  to  worship  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  warmly  imaginative  and 
emotional  nature  the  man  she  has  cho- 
sen to  love  ?  And  suppose  he  is  young 
too,  and  capable  of  understanding  all 
the  tender  sentiments  of  a  high-spirited, 
sensitive  and  loyal  woman,  and  suppose 
that  he  fancies  himself  as  much  in  love 
with  her  as  she  with  him  ?  These  con- 
ditions are  not  often  fulfilled,  I  can  tell 
you.  It  is  a  happy  fluke  when  they  are. 
Many  a  day  ago  I  told  you  that  you 
should  consider  yourself  more  fortunate 
than  if  you  had  been  made  an  emperor ; 
and  indeed  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  had 
everything  in  the  shape  of  worldly  hap- 
piness easily  within  your  reach.  How 
you  came  to  kick  away  the  ball  from 
your  feet —  Well,  God  only  knows. 
The  thing  is  inconceivable  to  me.  You 
are  sitting  here  as  you  used  to  sit  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  in  the  interval  you 
have  had  every  chance  in  life  ;  and  now 
if  you  are  not  the  most  wretched  man 
in  London,  you  ought  at  least  to  be  the 
most  ashamed  and  repentant." 

Lavender's  head  was  buried  in  his 
hands :  he  did  not  speak. 

"  And  it  is  not  only  your  own  happi- 
ness you  have  destroyed.  When  you 
saw  that  girl  first  she  was  as  lighthearted 
and  contented  with  her  lot  as  any  hu- 
man being  could  be..  From  one  week's 
end  to  the  other  not  the  slightest  care 


disturbed  her  mind.  And  then,  when 
she  entrusted  her  whole  life  to  you—- 
when she  staked  her  faith  in  human 
nature  on  you,  and  gave  you  all  th" 
treasures  of  hope  and  reverence  and 
love  that  lay  in  her  pure  and  innocent 
soul — my  God  !  what  have  you  done 
with  these  ?  It  is  not  that  you  have 
shamed  and  insulted  her  as  a  wife,  and 
driven  her  out  of  her  home — there  are 
other  homes  than  yours  where  she  would 
be  welcome  a  thousand  times  over — but 
you  have  destroyed  her  belief  in  every- 
thing she  had  taught  herself  to  trust, 
you  have  outraged  the  tenderest  senti- 
ments of  her  heart,  you  have  killed  her 
faith  as  well  as  ruined  her  life.  I  talk 
plainly :  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  If  I 
help  you  now,  don't  imagine  I  condone 
what  you  have  done :  I  would  cut  my 
right  hand  off  first.  For  Sheila's  sake 
I  will  try  to  help  you." 

He  stopped  just  then,  however,  and 
checked  the  indignation  that  had  got 
the  better  of  his  ordinarily  restrained 
manner  and  curt  speech.  The  man  be- 
fore him  was  cry-ing  bitterly,  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands. 

"  Look  here,  Lavender,"  he  said  pres- 
ently :  "  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you. 
I  tell  you  plainly  what  I  think  of  your 
conduct,  so  that  no  delusions  may  exist 
between  us.  And  I  will  say  this  for  you, 
that  the  only  excuse  you  have — " 

"There  is  no  excuse,"  said  the  other, 
sadly  enough.  "  I  have  no  excuse,  and 
I  know  it." 

"The  only  thing,  then,  you  can  say 
in  mitigation  of  what  you  have  done  is 
that  you  never  seem  to  have  understood 
the  girl  whom  you  married.  You  start- 
ed with  giving  her  a  fancy  character 
when  first  you  went  to  the  Lewis,  and 
once  you  had  got  the  bit  in  your  teeth 
there  was  no  stopping  you.  If  you  seek 
now  to  get  Sheila  back  to  you,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do,  I  presume,  would  be 
to  try  to  see  hei  as  she  is,  to  win  her 
regard  that  way,  to  abandon  that  ope- . 
ratic  business,  and  learn  to  know  her  as 
a  thoroughly  good  woman,  who  has  her 
own  ways  and  notions  about  things,  and 
who  has  a  very  definite  character  under- 
lying that  extreme  gentleness  which  she 
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fancies  to  be  one  of  her  duties.  The 
child  did  her  dead  best  to  accommodate 
herself  to  your  idea  of  her,  and  failed. 
When  she  would  rather  have  been  living 
a  brisk  and  active  life  in  the  country  or 
by  the  seaside,  running  wild  about  a 
hillside,  or  reading  strange  stories  in  the 
evening,  or  nursing  some  fisherman's 
child  that  had  got  ill,  you  had  her  drag- 
ged into  a  sort  of  society  with  which  she 
had  no  sympathy  whatever.  And  the 
odd  thing  to  me  is  that  you  yourself 
seemed  to  be  making  an  effort  that  way. 
You  did  not  always  devote  yourself  to 
fashionable  life.  Where  are  all  the  old 
ambitions  you  used  to  talk  about  in  the 
very  chair  you  are  now  sitting  in  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  hope  of  my  getting 
Sheila  back  ?"  he  said,  looking  up  at 
last.  There  was  a  vague  and  bewilder- 
ed look  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed  inca- 
pable of  thinking  of  anything  but  that. 

"I  don't  know/'  said  Ingram.  "But 
one  thing  is  certain  :  you  will  never  get 
nor  back  to  repeat  the  experiment  that 
has  just  ended  in  this  desperate  way." 

"I  should  not  ask  that,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly— "  I  should  not  ask  that  at  all. 
If  I  could  but  see  her  for  a  moment,  I 
would  ask  her  to  tell  me  everything  she 
wanted,  everything  she  demanded  as 
conditions,  and  I  would  obey  her.  I  will 
promise  to  do  everything  that  she  wishes." 

"  If  you  saw  her  you  could  give  her 
nothing  but  promises,"  said  Ingram. 
"  Now,  what  if  you  were  to  try  to  do  what 
you  know  she  wishes,  and  then  go  to  her  ?" 

"You  mean — "  said  Lavender,  glan- 
cing up  with  another  startled  look  on  his 
face.  "You  don't  mean  that  I  am  to  re- 
main away  from  her  a  long  time — go  into 
banishment  as  it  were — and  then  some 
day  come  back  to  Sheila  and  beg  her  to 
forget  all  that  happened  long  before  ?" 

"I  mean  something  very  like  that," 
said  Ingram  with  composure.  "  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  be  successful.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
Sheila  would  think  of  such  a  project — 
whether  she  would  think  that  she  could 
ever  live  with  you  again." 

Lavender  seemed  fairly  stunned  by 
the  possibility  of  Sheila's  resolving  never 
to  see  him  again;  and  began  to  recall 


what  Ingram  had  many  a  time  said 
about  the  strength  of  purpose  she  could 
show  when  occasion  needed. 

"  If  her  faith  in  you  is  wholly  destroy- 
ed, your  case  is  hopeless.  A  woman 
may  cling  to  her  belief  in  a  man  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  but  if  she 
once  loses  it  she  never  recovers  it.  But 
there  is  this  hope  for  you  :  I  know  very 
well  that  Sheila  had  a  much  more  accu- 
rate notion  of  you  than  ever  you  had  of 
her;  and  I  happen  to  know,  also,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  you  were  most 
deeply  distressing  her  here  in  London 
she  held  the  firm  conviction  that  your 
conduct  toward  her — your  habits,  your 
very  self — would  alter  if  you  could  only 
be  persuaded  to  get  out  of  the  life  you 
have  been  leading.  That  was  true,  at 
least,  up  to  the  time  of  your  leaving 
Brighton.  She  believed  in  you  then. 
She  believed  that  if  you  were  to  cut  so- 
ciety altogether,  and  go  and  live  a  useful 
and  hardworking  life  somewhere,  you 
would  soon  become  once  more  the  man 
she  fell  in  love  with  up  in  Lewis.  Per- 
haps she  was  mistaken :  I  don't  say 
anything  about  it  myself." 

The  terribly  cool  way  in  which  Ingram 
talked — separating,  defining,  exhibiting, 
so  that  he  and  his  companion  should  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth  of  the  situation — was  odd- 
ly in  contrast  with  the  blind  and  pas- 
sionate yearning  of  the  other  for  some 
glimpse  of  hope.  His  whole  nature 
seemed  to  go  out  in  a  cry  to  Sheila  that 
she  would  come  back  and  give  him  a 
chance  of  atoning  for  the  past.  At 
length  he  rose.  He  looked  strangely 
haggard,  and  his  eyes  scarcely  seemed 
to  see  the  things  around  him.  "  I  must 
go  home,"  he  said. 

Ingram  saw  that  he  merely  wanted  to 
get  outside  and  walk  about  in  order  to 
find  some  relief  from  this  anxiety  and 
unrest,  and  said,  "You  ought,  I  think, 
to  stop  here  and  go  to  bed.  But  if  you 
would  rather  go  home,  I  will  walk  ap 
with  you  if  you  like." 

When  the  two  men  went  out  the'm^ht- 
air  smelt  sweet  and  moist,  for  rain  had 
fallen,  and  the  city  trees  were  still  drip- 
ping with  the  wet  and  rustling  in  the 
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wind.  The  weather  had  changed  sud- 
denly, and  now,  in  the  deep  blue  over- 
head, they  knew  the  clouds  were  pass- 
ing swiftly  by.  Was  it  the  coming  light 
of  the  morning  that  seemed  to  give 
depth  and .  richness  to  that  dark-blue 
vault,  while  the  pavements  of  the  streets 
and^the  houses  grew  vaguely  distinct 
and  gray  ?  Suddenly,  in  turning  the 
corner  into  Piccadilly,  they  saw  the 
moon  appear  in  a  rift  of  those  passing 
clouds,  but  it  was  not  the  moonlight  that 
shed  this  pale  and  wan  grayness  down 
the  lonely  streets.  It  is  just  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  the  dawn  of  the  new  day 
begins  to  tell,  that  a  great  city  seems  at 
its  deadest ;  and  in  the  profound  silence 
and  amid  the  strange  transformations 
of  the  cold  and  growing  light  a  man  is 
thrown  in  upon  himself,  and  holds  com- 
munion with  himself,  as  though  he  and 
his  own  thoughts  were  all  that  was  left 
in  the  world.  Not  a  word  passed  be- 
tween the  two  men,  and  Lavender,  keen- 
ly sensitive  to  all  such  impressions,  and 
now  and  again  shivering  slightly,  either 
from  cold  or  nervous  excitement,  walked 
blindly  along  the  deserted  streets,  seeing 
far  other  things  than  the  tall  houses  and 
the  drooping  trees  and  the  growing  light 
of  the  sky. 

It  seemed  to  him  at  this  moment 
that  he  was  looking  at  Sheila's  funeral. 
There  was  a  great  stillness  in  that  small 
house  at  Borvabost.  There  was  a  boat 
— Sheila's  own  boat — down  at  the  shore 
there,  and  there  were  two  or  three  fig- 
ures in  black  in  it.  The  day  was  gray 
and  rainy;  the  sea  washed  along  the 
melancholy  shores ;  the  far  hills  were 
hidden  in  mist.  And  now  he  saw  some 
people  come  out  of  the  house  into  the 
rain,  and  the  bronzed  and  bearded  men 
had  oars  with  them,  and  on  the  crossed 
oars  there  was  a  coffin  placed.  They 
went  down  the  hillside.  They  put  the 
coffin  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  in  ab- 
solute silence,  except  for  the  wailing  of 
the  women,  they  pulled  away  down  the 
dreary  Loch  Roag  till  they  came  to  the 
island  where  the  burial-ground  is.  They 
carried  the  coffin  up  to  that  sm'all  en- 
closure, with  its  rank  grass  growing 
green  and  the  rain  falling  on  the  rude 


stones  and  memorials.  How  often  had 
he  leaned  on  that  low  stone  wall,  and 
read  the  strange  inscriptions  in  various 
tongues  over  the  graves  of  mariners  from 
distant  countries  who  had  met  with  their 
death  on  this  rocky  coast !  Had  not 
Sheila  herself  pointed  out  to  him,  with  a 
sad  air,  how  many  of  these  memorials 
bore  the  words  "who  was  drowned;" 
and  that,  too,  was  the  burden  of  the 
rudely -spelt  legends  beginning  "Hier 
rutt  in  Gott,"  or  "Her  under  hviler 
stovit,"  and  sometimes  ending  with  the 
pathetic  "  Wunderschen  ist  unsre  Hoff- 
nung."  The  fishermen  brought  the  cof- 
fin to  the  newly-made  grave,  the  women 
standing  back  a  bit,  old  Scarlett  Mac- 
Donald  stroking  Mairi's  hair  and  bid- 
ding the  girl  control  her  frantic  grief, 
though  the  old  woman  herself  could 
hardly  speak  for  her  tears  and  her  lam- 
entations. He  could  read  the  words 
"Sheila  Mackenzie"  on  the  small  silver 
plate :  she  had  been  taken  away  from 
all  association  with  him  and  his  name. 
And  who  was  this  old  man  with  the 
white  hair  and  the  white  beard,  whose 
hands  were  tightly  clenched,  and  his 
lips  firm,  and  a  look  as  of  death  in  the 
sunken  and  wild  eyes  ?  Mackenzie  was 
gray  a  year  before — 

"Ingram,"  he  said  suddenly,  and  his 
voice  startled  his  companion,  "do  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  make  Sheila  happy 
again  ?" 

"How  can  I  tell?"  said  Ingram. 

"You  used  to  know  everything  she 
could  wish — everything  she  was  think- 
ing about.  If  you  find  her  out  now,  will 
you  get  to  know  ?  Will  you  see  what  I 
can  do — not  by  asking  her  to  come  back, 
not  by  trying  to  get  back  my  own  hap- 
piness, but  anything,  it  does  not  matter 
what  it  is,  I  can  do  for  her  ?  If  she  would 
rather  not  see  me  again,  I  will  stay  away. 
Will  you  ask  her,  Ingram  ?" 

"We  have  got  to  find  her  first,"  said 
his  companion. 

"A  young  girl  like  that,"  said  Laven- 
der, taking  no  heed  of  the  objection, 
"surely  she  cannot  always  be  unhappy. 
She  is  so  young  and  beautiful,  and  takes 
so  much  interest  in  many  things :  sure- 
ly she  rr.ay  have  a  happy  life." 
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"She  might  have  had." 

"I  don't  mean  with  me,"  said  Laven- 
der, with  his  haggard  face  looking  still 
more  haggard  in  the  increasing  light. 
"I  mean  anything  that  can  be  done — 
any  way  of  life  that  will  make  her  com- 
fortable and  contented  again — anything 
that  I  can  do  for  that.  Will  you  try  to 
find  it  out,  Ingram  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  will,"  said  the  other,  who 
had  been  thinking  with  much  foreboding 
of  all  these  possibilities  ever  since  they 
left  Sloane  street,  his  only  gleam  of 
hope  being  a  consciousness  that  this 
time  at  least  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
P'rank  Lavender's  absolute  sincerity,  of 
his  remorse,  and  his  almost  morbid  crav- 
ing to  make  reparation  if  that  were  still 
possible. 

They  reached  the  house  at  last.  There 
was  a  dim  orange-colored  light  shining 
in  the  passage.  Lavender  went  on  and 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  small  room 
which  Sheila  had  adorned,  asking  In- 
gram to  follow  him.  How  wild  and 
strange  this  chamber  looked,  with  the 
wan  glare  of  the  dawn  shining  in  on  its 
barbaric  decorations  from  the  sea-coast 
— on  the  shells  and  skins  and  feathers 
that  Sheila  had  placed  around !  That 
while  light  of  the  morning  was  now 
shining  everywhere  into  the  silent  and 
desolate  house.  Lavender  found  In- 
gram a  bed-room,  and  then  he  turned 
away,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  He 
looked  into  Sheila's  room :  there  were 
dresses,  bits  of  finery  and  what  not  that 
he  knew  so  well,  but  there  was  no  light 
breathing  audible  in  the  silent  and  emp- 
ty chamber.  He  shut  the  door  as  rev- 
erently as  though  he  were  shutting  it 
on  the  dead,  and  went  down  stairs  and 
threw  himself  almost  fainting  with  de- 
spair and  fatigue  on  a  sofa,  while  the 
world  outside  awoke  to  a  new  day  with 
all  its  countless  and  joyous  activities 
and  duties. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
A  SURPRISE. 

THERE  was  no  letter  from  Sheila  in 
the  morning ;  and  Lavender,  so  soon  as 
the  post  had  come  and  gone,  went  up  to 


Ingram's  room  and  woke  him.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you,  Ingram,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  am  going  to  Lewis.  I  shall  catch 
the  train  to  Glasgow  at  ten.',' 

"And  what  do  ypu  want  to  get  to 
Lewis  for  ?"  said  Ingram,  starting  up. 
"  Do  you  think  Sheila  would  go  straight 
back  to  her  own  people  with  all  this 
humiliation  upon  her  ?  And  supposing 
she  is  not  there,  how  do  you  propose  to 
meet  old  Mackenzie  ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  meeting  any  man," 
said  Lavender :  "  I  want  to  know  where 
Sheila  is.  And  if  I  see  Mackenzie,  I 
can  only  tell  him  frankly  everything 
that  has  happened.  He  is  not  likely  to 
say  anything  of  me  half  as  bad  as  what 
I  think  of  myself." 

"Now  listen,"  said  Ingram,  sitting  up 
in  bed,  with  his  brown  beard  and  grayish 
hair  in  a  considerably  disheveled  con- 
dition:  "Sheila  may  have  gone  home, 
but  it  isn't  likely.  If  she  has  not,  your 
taking  the  story  up  there  and  spreading 
it  abroad  would  prepare  a  great  deal 
of  pain  for  her  when  she  might  go  back 
at  some  future  time.  But  suppose  you 
want  to  make  sure  that  she  has  not  gone 
to  her  father's  house.  She  could  not 
have  got  down  to  Glasgow  sooner  than 
this  morning  by  last  night's  train,  you 
know.  It  is  to-morrow  morning,  not 
this  morning,  that  the  Stornoway  steam- 
er starts ;  and  she  would  be  certain  to 
go  direct  to  it  at  the  Glasgow  Broomie- 
law,  and  go  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre, 
instead  of  catching  it  up  at  Oban,  be- 
cause she  knows  the  people  in  the  boat, 
and  she  and  Mairi  would  be  among 
friends.  If  you  really  want  to  know 
whether  she  has  gone  north,  perhaps 
you  could  do  no  better  than  run  down 
to  Glasgow  to-day,  and  have  a  look  at 
the  boat  that  starts  to-morrow  morning. 
I  would  go  with  you  myself,  but  I  can't 
escape  the  office  to-day." 

Lavender  agreed  to  do  this,  and  was 
about  to  go.  But  before  he  bade  his 
friend  good-bye  he  lingered  for  a  second 
or  two  in  a  hesitating  way,  and  then  he 
said,  "Ingram,  you  were  speaking  the 
other  night  of  your  going  up  to  Borva. 
If  you  should  go — " 

"Of  course  I  sha'n't  go,"  said  the 
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other  promptly.  "  How  could  I  face 
Mackenzie  when  he  began  to  ask  me 
about  Sheila  ?  No,  I  cannot  go  to  Borva 
while  this  affair  remains  in  its  present 
condition ;  and,  indeed,  Lavender,  I 
mean  to  stop  in  London  till  I  see  you 
out  of  your  trouble  somehow." 

"You  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head." 

"Oh,  don't  look  at  it  that  way.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  help  to  you,  I  shall  expect, 
this  time,  to  have  a  return  for  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  when  we  get  to  know 
something  of  Sheila's  intentions." 

And  so  Frank  Lavender  found  him- 
self once  more,  as  in  the  old  times,  in 
the  Euston  Station,  with  the  Scotch  mail 
ready  to  start,  and  all  manner  of  folks 
bustling  about  with  that  unnecessary 
activity  which  betokens  the  excitement 
of  a  holiday.  What  a  strange  holiday 
was  his !  He  got  into  a  smoking-car- 
riage in  order  to  be  alone,  and  he  look- 
ed out  on  the  people  who  were  bidding 
their  friends  good-bye.  Some  of  them 
were  not  very  pretty,  many  of  them 
were  ordinary,  insignificant,  common- 
place-looking folks,  but  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  those  about  them  who  loved 
them  and  thought  much  of  them.  There 
was  one  man  whom,  in  other  circum- 
stances, Lavender  would  have  dismissed 
with  contempt  as  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  unmitigated  cad.  He  wore  a 
white  waistcoat,  purple  gloves  and  a 
green  sailor's  knot  with  a  diamond  in  it, 
and  there  was  a  cheery,  vacuous,  smiling 
expression  on  his  round  face  as  he  in- 
dustriously smoked  a  cheroot  and  made 
small  jokes  to  the  friends  who  had  come 
to  see  him  off.  One  of  them  was  a 
young  woman,  not  very  good-looking 
perhaps,  who  did  not  join  in  the  general 
hilarity ;  and  it  occurred  to  Lavender 
that  the  jovial  man  with  the  cheroot  was 
perhaps  cracking  his  little  jokes  to  keep 
up  her  spirits.  At  all  events,  he  called 
her  "my  good  lass  "  from  time  to  time, 
and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  was 
very  kind  to  her.  And  when  the  guard 
came  up  and  bade  everybody  get  in,  the 
man  kissed  the  girl  and  shook  hands 
with  her  and  bade  her  good-bye ;  and 


then  she,  moved  by  some  sudden  im- 
pulse, caught  his  face  in  both  her  hands 
and  kissed  him  once  on  each  cheek.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scene.  People  who 
wear  green  ties  with  diamond  pins  care 
nothing  for  decorum.  And  yet  Laven- 
der, when  he  averted  his  eyes  from  this 
parting,  could  not  help  recalling  what 
Ingram  had  been  saying  the  night  be- 
fore, and  wondered  whether  this  out- 
rageous person,  with  his  abominable 
decorations  and  his  genial  grin,  might 
not  be  more  fortunate  than  many  a  great 
statesman  or  warrior  or  monarch. 

He  turned  round  to  find  the  cad  be- 
side him ;  and  presently  the  man,  with 
an  abounding  good-nature,  began  to 
converse  with  him,  and  explained  that 
it  was  'igh  'oliday  with  him,  for  that  he 
had  got  a  pass  to  travel  first-class  as  far 
as  Carlisle.  He  hoped  they  would  have 
a  jolly  time  of  it  together.  He  explain- 
ed the  object  of  his  journey  in  the  frank- 
est possible  fashion,  made  a  kindly  little 
joke  upon  the  hardship  of  parting  with 
one's  sweetheart,  said  that  a  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,  and  that  it  was  no 
good  crying  over  spilt  milk.  She  would 
be  all  right,  and  precious  glad  to  see 
him  when  he  came  back  in  three  weeks' 
time,  and  he  meant  to  bring  her  a  pres- 
ent that  would  be  good  for  sore  eyes. 

"  Perhaps  you're  a  married  man,  sir, 
and  got  past  all  them  games  ?"  said  the 
cad  cheerily. 

"Yes,  I  am  married,"  said  Lavender 
coldly. 

"And  you're  going  farther  than  Car- 
lisle, you  say,  sir?  I'll  be  sworn  the 
good  lady  is  up  somewhere  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  she  won't  be  disappointed  when 
she  sees  you — oh  no  !  Scotch,  sir  ?" 

"I  am  not  Scotch,"  said  Lavender 
curtly. 

"And  she?" 

Should  he  have  to  throw  the  man  out 
of  the  window  ?  "  Yes.' ' 

"The  Scotch  are  a  strange  race — 
very/'  said  the  genial  person,  producing 
a  brandy  flask.  "They  drink  a  trifle, 
don't  they  ?  and  yet  they  keep  their  wits 
about  them  if  you've  dealings  with  them. 
A  very  strange  race  of  people,  in  my 
opinion — very.  Know  the  story  of  the 
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master  who  fancied  his  man  was  drunk  ? 
1  Donald,  you're  trunk,'  says  he.  '  It's  a 
tarn  lee,'  says  Donald.  '  Donald,  ye  ken 
ye're  trunk,'  says  the  master.  'Ah  ken 
ah  wish  to  Kott  ah  was  !'  says  Donald. 
Good  story,  ain't  it,  sir  ?" 

Lavender  had  heard  the  remarkable 
old  joke  a  hundred  times,  but  just  at 
this  moment  there  was  something  odd 
in  this  vulgar  person  suddenly  imitating, 
and  imitating  very  well,  the  Highland 
accent.  Had  he  been  away  up  in  the 
North  ?  or  had  he  merely  heard  the  story 
related  by  one  who  had  been  ?  Laven- 
der dared  not  ask,  however,  for  fear  of 
prolonging  a  conversation  in  which  he 
had  no  wish  to  join.  Indeed,  to  get  rid 
of  the  man,  he  shoved  a  whole  bundle 
of  the  morning  papers  into  his  hands. 

"What's  your  opinion  of  politics  at 
present,  sir  ?"  observed  his  friend  in  an 
off-hand  way. 

"  I  haven't  any,"  said  Lavender,  com- 
pelled to  take  back  one  of  the  news- 
papers and  open  it. 

"I  think,  myself,  they're  in  a  bad 
state  :  that's  my  opinion.  There  ain't  a 
man  among  'em  who  knows  how  to  keep 
down  those  people :  that's  my  opinion, 
sir.  What  do  you  think  ?" 

"Oh,  I  think  so  too,"  said  Lavender. 
"You'll  find  a  good  article  in  that  paper 
on  University  Tests." 

The  cheery  person  looked  rather  blank. 
"  I  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  about 
'em,  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  ain't  much  good 
reading  only  one  side  of  a  question,  but 
when  you  can  talk  about  it  and  discuss 
it,  now — " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you,"  said 
Lavender,  goaded  into  making  some 
desperate  effort  to  release  himself.  "  I 
am  suffering  from  relaxed  throat  at  pres- 
ent. My  doctor  has  warned  me  against 
talking  too  much." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  You  don't 
seem  very  well :  perhaps  the  throat  comes 
with  a  little  feverishness,  you  see  —  a 
cold,  in  fact.  Now  if  I  was  you  I'd  try 
tannin  lozenges  for  the  throat.  They're 
uncommon  good  for  the  throat ;  and  a 
little  quinine  for  the  general  system — 
that  would  put  you  as  right  as  a  fiver. 
I  tried  it  myself  when  I  was  down  in 


'Ampshire  last  year.  And  you  wouldn't 
find  a  drop  of  this  brandy  a  bad  thing, 
either,  if  you  don't  mind  rowing  in  the 
same  boat  as  myself." 

Lavender  declined  the  proffered  flasR 
and  subsided  behind  a  newspaper.  His 
fellow-traveler  lit  another  cheroot,  took 
up  Bradshaw  and  settled  himself  in  a 
corner. 

Had  Sheila  come  up  this  very  line 
some  dozen  hours  before  ?  Lavender 
asked  himself  as  he  looked  out  on  the 
hills  and  valleys  and  woods  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. Had  the  throbbing  of 
the  engine  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels 
kept  the  piteous  eyes  awake  all  through 
the  dark  night,  until  the  pale  dawn 
showed  the  girl  a  wild  vision  of  northern 
hills  and  moors,  telling  her  she  was  get- 
ting near  to  her  own  country  ?  Not 
thus  had  Sheila  proposed  to  herself  to 
return  home  on  the  first  holiday-time 
that  should  occur  to  them  both.  He 
began  to  think  of  his  present  journey 
as  it  might  have  been  in  other  circum- 
stances. Would  she  have  remembered 
any  of  those  pretty  villages  which  she 
saw  one  early  morning  long  ago  when 
they  were  bathed  in  sunshine  and  scarce- 
ly awake  to  the  new  day  ?  Would  she 
be  impatient  at  the  delays  at  the  stations, 
and  anxious  to  hurry  on  to  Westmore- 
land and  Dumfries,  to  Glasgow,  and 
Oban,  and  Skye,  and  then  from  Storno- 
way  across  the  island  to  the  little  inn  at 
Garra-na-hina  ?  Here,  as  he  looked  out 
of  the  window,  the  first  indication  of  the 
wilder  country  became  visible  in  the 
distant  Berkshire  hills.  Close  at  hand 
the  country  lay  green  and  bright  under 
a  brilliant  sun,  but  over  there  in  the  east 
some  heavy  clouds  darkened  the  land- 
scape, and  the  far  hills  seemed  to  be 
placed  amid  a  gloomy  stretch  of  moor- 
land. Would  not  Sheila  have  been 
thrilled  by  this  glimpse  of  the  coming 
North  ?  She  would  have  fancied  that 
greater  mountains  lay  far  behind  these 
rounded  slopes  hidden  in  mist.  She 
would  have  imagined  that  no  human 
habitations  were  near  those  rising  plains 
of  sombre  hue,  where  the  red-deer  and 
the  fox  ought  to  dwell.  And  in  her  de- 
light at  getting  away  from  the  fancied 
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brightness  of  the  South,  would  she  not 
have  been  exceptionally  grateful  and 
affectionate  toward  himself,  and  striven 
to  please  him  with  her  tender  ways  ? 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  journey,  this 
lonely  trip  to  the  North.  Lavender  got 
to  Glasgow  that  night,  and  next  morn- 
ing he  went  down,  long  before  any  pas- 
sengers could  have  thought  of  arriving, 
to  the  Clansman.  He  did  not  go  near 
the  big  steamer,  for  he  was  known  to  the 
captain  and  the  steward,  but  he  hung 
about  the  quays,  watching  each  person 
who  went  on  board.  Sheila  certainly 
was  not  among  the  passengers  by  the 
Clansman. 

But  she  might  have  gone  to  Greenock 
and  waited  for  the  steamer  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  the  Clansman  had  start- 
ed on  her  voyage,  he  went  into  a  neigh- 
boring hotel  and  had  some  breakfast, 
after  which  he  crossed  the  bridge  to  the 
station  and  took  rail  for  Greenock,  where 
he  arrived  some  time  before  the  Clans- 
man made  her  appearance.  He  went 
down  to  the  quay.  It  was  yet  early 
morning,  and  a  cool  fresh  breeze  was 
blowing  in  across  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Frith,  where  the  sunlight  was  shining 
on  the  white  sails  of  the  yachts  and  on 
the  dipping  and  screaming  sea-gulls. 
Far  away  beyond  the  pale  blue  moun- 
tains opposite  lay  the  wonderful  network 
of  sea-loch  and  island  through  which 
one  had  to  pass  to  get  to  the  distant 
Lewis.  How  gladly  at  this  moment 
would  he  have  stepped  on  board  the 
steamer  with  Sheila,  and  put  out  on  that 
gleaming  plain  of  sea,  knowing  that  by 
and  by  they  would  sail  into  Stornoway 
harbor  and  find  the  wagonette  there ! 
They  would  not  hasten  the  voyage.  She 
had  never  been  round  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre,  and  so  he  would  sit  by  her  side  and 
show  her  the  wild  tides  meeting  there, 
and  the  long  jets  of  white  foam  shooting 
up  the  great  wall  of  rock.  He  would 
show  her  the  pale  coast  of  Ireland ;  and 
then  they  would  see  Islay,  of  which  she 
had  many  a  ballad  and  story.  They 
would  go  through  the  narrow  sound  that 
is  overlooked  by  the  gloomy  mountains 
of  Jura.  They  would  see  the  distant 
islands  where  the  chief  of  Colonsay  is 


still  mourned  for  on  the  still  evenings 
by  the  hapless  mermaiden,  who  sings 
her  wild  song  across  the  sea.  They 
would  keep  wide  of  the  dangerous  cur- 
rents of  Corryvreckan,  and  by  and  by 
they  would  sail  into  the  harbor  of  Oban, 
the  beautiful  sea-town  where  Sheila  first 
got  a  notion  of  the  greatness  of  the  world 
lying  outside  of  her  native  island. 

What  if  she  were  to  come  down  now 
from  this  busy  little  seaport,  which  lay 
under  a  pale  blue  smoke,  and  come  out 
upon  this  pier  to  meet  the  free  sunlight 
and  the  fresh  sea-air  blowing  all  about  ? 
Surely  at  a  great  distance  he  could  rec- 
ognize the  proud,  light  step,  and  the 
proud,  sad  face.  Would  she  speak  to 
him,  or  go  past  him,  with  firm  lips  and 
piteous  eyes,  to  wait  for  the  great  steam- 
er that  was  now  coming  along  out  of  the 
eastern  mist  ?  Lavender  glanced  vague- 
ly around  the  quays  and  the  thorough- 
fares leading  to  them,  but  there  was  no 
one  like  Sheila  there.  In  the  distance 
he  could  hear  the  throbbing  of  the  Clans- 
man's engines  as  the  big  steamer  came 
on  through  the  white  plain.  The  sun 
was  warmer  now  on  the  bright  waters 
of  the  Frith,  and  the  distant  haze  over 
the  pale  blue  mountains  beyond  had 
grown  more  luminous.  Small  boats 
went  by,  and  here  and  there  a  yachts- 
man, scarlet-capped  and  in  white  cos- 
tume, was  taking  a  leisurely  breakfast 
on  his  deck.  The  sea-gulls  circled  about, 
or  dipped  down  on  the  waters,  or  chased 
each  other  with  screams  and  cries.  Then 
the  Clansman  sailed  into  the  quay,  and 
there  was  a  flinging  of  ropes  and  general 
hurry  and  bustle,  while  people  came 
crowding  round  the  gangways,  calling 
out  to  each  other  in  every  variety  of 
dialect  and  accent. 

Sheila  was  not  there.  He  lingered 
about,  and  patiently  waited  for  the  start- 
ing of  the  steamer,  not  knowing  how 
long  she  ordinarily  remained  at  Green- 
ock. He  was  in  no  hurry,  indeed,  for 
after  the  vessel  had  gone  he  found  him- 
self with  a  whole  day  before  him,  and 
with  no  fixed  notion  as  to  how  it  could 
be  passed. 

In  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
been  in  no  difficulty  as  to  the  spending 
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of  a  bright  forenoon  and  afternoon  by 
the  side  of  the  sea.  Or  he  could  have 
run  through  to  Edinburgh  and  called  on 
some  artist-friends  there.  Or  he  could 
have  crossed  the  Frith  and  had  a  day's 
ramble  among  the  mountains.  But  now 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  Sheila  had  not 
gone  home  all  his  fancies  and  hopes 
went  back  to  London.  She  was  in  Lon- 
don. And  while  he  was  glad  that  she 
had  not  gone  straight  to  her  own  people 
with  a  revelation  of  her  wrongs,  he 
scarcely  dared  speculate  on  what  ad- 
ventures and  experiences  might  have 
befallen  those  two  girls  turned  out  into 
a  great  city  of  which  they  were  about 
equally  ignorant. 

The  day  passed  somehow,  and  at  night 
he  was  on  his  way  to  London.'  Next 
morning  he  went  down  to  Whitehall  and 
saw  Ingram. 

"Sheila  has  not  gone  back  to  the 
Highlands,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out," 
he  said. 

"So  much  the  better,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  She  must  be  in 
London,  and  who  knows  what  may  be- 
fall her?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  what  you  should 
do.  Of  course  you  would  like  to  know 
where  she  is ;  and  I  fancy  she  would 
have  no  objection  herself  to  letting  you 
know  that  she  was  all  right,  so  long  as 
she  knew  that  you  would  not  go  near 
her.  I  don't  think  she  has  taken  so  de- 
cided a  step  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  coaxed  back  again :  that  is  not 
Sheila's  way." 

"  I  won't  go  near  her,"  he  said.  "  I 
only  want  to  know  that  she  is  safe  and 
well.  I  will  do  whatever  she  likes,  but 
I  must  know  where  she  is,  and  that  she 
has  come  to  no  harm." 

"Well,"  said  Ingram  slowly,  "I  was 
talking  the  matter  over  with  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine last  night — " 

"Does  she  know?"  said  Lavender, 
wincing  somewhat. 

"Certainly,"  Ingram  answered.  "I 
did  not  tell  her.  I  had  promised  to  go 
up  there  about  something  quite  different, 
when  she  immediately  began  to  tell  me 
the  news.  Of  course  it  was  impossible 


to  conceal  such  a  thing.  Don't  all  the 
servants  about  know  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  who  knows,"  said  Lav- 
ender moodily.  "  What  does  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine say  about  this  affair  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Lorraine  says  that  it  serves  you 
right,"  said  Ingram  bluntly. 

"  Thank  her  very  much !  I  like  can- 
dor, especially  in  a  fair-weather  friend." 

"Mrs.  Lorraine  is  a  better  friend  to 
you  than  you  imagine,"  Ingram  said, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  sneer.  ''When 
she  thought  that  your  going  to  their 
house  continually  was  annoying  Sheila, 
she  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  it  for  Sheila's 
sake.  And  now,  at  this  very  moment, 
she  is  doing  her  very  best  to  find  out 
where  Sheila  is  ;  and  if  she  succeeds  she 
means  to  go  and  plead  your  cause  with 
the  girl." 

"  I  will  not  have  her  do  anything  of 
the  kind,"  said  Lavender  fiercely.  "I 
will  plead  my  own  cause  with  Sheila. 
I  will  have  forgiveness  from  Sheila  her- 
self alone — not  brought  to  me  by  any 
intermeddling  woman." 

"  You  need't  call  names,"  said  Ingram 
coolly.  "  But  I  confess  I  think  you  are 
right ;  and  I  told  Mrs.  Lorraine  that  was 
what  you  would  doubtless  say.  In  any 
case,  she  can  do  no  harm  in  trying  to 
find  out  where  Sheila  is." 

"And  how  does  she  propose  to  suc- 
ceed ?  Pollaky,  the  '  Agony'  column, 
placards,  or  a  bellman  ?  I  tell  you,  In- 
gram, I  won't  have  that  woman  meddle 
in  my  affairs — coming  forward  as  a  Sis- 
ter of  Mercy  to  heal  the  wounded,  be- 
stowing mock  compassion,  and  laughing 
all  the  timt." 

"Lavender,  you  are  beside  yourself. 
That  woman  is  one  of  the  most  good- 
natured,  shrewd,  clever  and  amiable 
women  I  have  ever  met.  What  has  en- 
raged you  ?" 

"  Bah  !  She  has  got  hold  of  you  too, 
has  she  ?  I  tell  you  she  is  a  rank  im- 
postor." 

"An  impostor!"  said  Ingram  slowly. 
"  I  have  heard  a  good  many  people  call- 
ed impostors.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  the  blame  of  the  imposture  might 
possibly  lie  with  the  person  imposed  on  ? 
I  have  heard  of  people  falling  into  the 
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delusion  that  a  certain  modest  and  sim- 
ple-minded man  was  a  great  politician 
or  a  great  wit,  although  he  had  never 
claimed  to  be  anything  of  the  kind ;  and 
then,  when  they  found  out  that  in  truth 
he  was  just  what  he  had  pretended  to 
be,  they  called  out  against  him  as  an 
impostor.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  young 
gentlemen  accusing  women  of  imposture 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  did  not 
possess  qualities  which  they  had  never 
pretended .  to  possess,  but  which  the 
young  gentlemen  fancied  they  ought  to 
possess.  Mrs.  Lorraine  may  be  an  im- 
postor to  you.  I  think  she  is  a  thor- 
oughly good  woman,  and  I  know  she  is 
a  very  delightful  companion.  And  if 
you  want  to  know  how  she  means  to 
find  Sheila  out,  I  can  tell  you.  She 
thinks  that  Sheila  would  probably  go  to 
a  hotel,  but  that  afterward  she  would  try 
to  find  lodgings  with  some  of  the  people 
whom  she  had  got  to  know  through  her 
giving  them  assistance.  .  Mrs.  Lorraine 
would  like  to  ask  your  servants  about 
the  women  who  used  to  come  for  this 
help.  Then,  she  thinks,  Sheila  would 
probably  get  some  one  of  these  humble 
friends  to  call  for  her  letters,  for  she 
would  like  to  hear  from  her  father,  and 
she  would  not  care  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  left  your  house.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  supposition  in  all  this,  but  Mrs. 
Lorraine  is  a  shrewd  woman,  and  I 
would  trust  her  instinct  in  such  matters 
a  long  way.  She  is  quite  sure  that  Sheila 
would  be  too  proud  to  tell  her  father, 
and  very  much  averse,  also,  to  inflicting 
so  severe  a  blow  on  him." 

"But  surely,"  Lavender  safd  hastily, 
"if  Sheila  wishes  to  conceal  this  affair 
for  a  time,  she  must  believe  it  to  be  only 
temporary  ?  She  cannot  propose  to  make 
the  separation  final  ?" 

"That  I  don't  know  anything  about. 
I  would  advise  you  to  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Lorraine." 

"  I  won't  go  and  see  Mrs.  Lorraine." 

"  Now,  this  is  unreasonable,  Laven- 
der. You  begin  to  fancy  that  Sheila  had 
some  sort  of  dislike  to  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  straightway 
you  think  it  is  your  duty  to  go  and 
hate  the  woman.  Whatever  you  may 


think  of  her,  she  is  willing  to  do  you  a 
service." 

"Will  you  go,  Ingram,  and  take  her 
to  those  servants  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  will,  if  you  commission 
me  to  do  so,"  said  Ingram  readily. 

"  I  suppose  they  all  know  ?" 

"They  do." 

"And  every  one  else ?" 

"I  should  think  few  of  your  friends 
would  remain  in  ignorance  of  it." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Lavender,  "if  only 
I  could  get  Sheila  to  overlook  what  is 
past,  this  once,  I  should  not  trouble  my 
dear  friends  and  acquaintances  for  their 
sympathy  and  condolence.  By  the  time 
I  saw  them  again  I  fancy  they  would 
have  forgotten  our  names." 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  news  of  Sheila's  flight  from  her  hus- 
band's house  had  traveled  very  speedily 
round  the  circle  of  Lavender's  friends, 
and  doubtless  in  due  time  it  reached  the 
ears  of  his  aunt.  At  all  events,  Mrs. 
Lavender  sent  a  message  to  Ingram, 
asking  him  to  come  and  see  her.  When 
he  went  he  found  the  little,  dry,  hard- 
eyed  woman  in  a  terrible  passion.  She 
had  forgotten  all  about  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  the  composure  of  a  philosopher,  and 
the  effect  of  anger  on  the  nervous  system. 
She  was  bolstered  up  in  bed,  for  she  had 
had  another  bad  fit,  but  she  was  brisk 
enough  in  her  manner  and  fierce  enough 
in  her  language. 

"Mr.  Ingram,"  she  said  the  moment 
he  had  entered,  "do  you  consider  my 
nephew  a  beast  ?" 

"  I  don't,"  he  said. 

"I  do,"  she  retorted. 

"Then  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Mrs. 
Lavender.  Probably  you  have  heard 
some  exaggerated  story  of  all  this  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  very  inconsiderate 
and  thoughtless,  certainly,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  quite  knew  how  sensitive  his 
wife  was  ;  and  he  is  very  repentant  now, 
and  I  know  he  will  keep  his  promises." 

"You  would  apologize  for  the  devil," 
said  the  little  old  woman  frowning. 

"  I  would  try  to  give  him  his  due,  at 
all  events,"  said  Ingram  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  know  Frank  Lavender  very  well — I 
haver  known  him  for  years — and  I  know 
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there  is  good  stuff  in  him,  which  may 
be  developed  in  proper  circumstances. 
After  all,  what  is  there  more  common 
than  for  a  married  man  to  neglect  his 
wife  ?  He  only  did  unconsciously  and 
thoughtlessly  what  heaps  of  men  do 
deliberately." 

"You  are  making  me  angry,"  said 
Mrs.  Lavender  in  a  severe  voice. 

"  I  don't  think  it  fair  to  expect  men  to 
be  demigods,"  Ingram  said  carelessly. 
"  I  never  met  any  demigods  myself : 
they  don't  live  in  my  neighborhood. 
Perhaps  if  I  had  had  some  experience  of 
a  batch  of  them,  I  should  be  more  cen- 
sorious of  other  people.  If  you  set  up 
Frank  for  a  Bayard,  is  it  his  fault  or 
yours  ?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  talked  out  of 
my  common  sense,  and  me  on  my  death- 
bed," said  the  old  lady  impatiently,  and 
yet  with  some  secret  hope  that  Ingram 
would  go  on  talking  and  amuse  her. 
"  I  won't  have  you  say  he  is  anything 
but  a  stupid  and  ungrateful  boy,  who 
married  a  wife  far  too  good  for  him. 
He  is  worse  than  that- — he  is  much  worse 
than  that ;  but  as  this  may  be  my  death- 
bed, I  will  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  my 
head." 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  like  his  wife 
very  much  ?"  said  Ingram. 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  like  her  because 
I  think  badly  of  him,  am  I  ?  She  was 
not  a  bad  sort  of  girl,  after  all — temper 
a  little  stiff,  perhaps ;  but  she  was  honest. 
It  did  one's  eyes  good  to  look  at  her 
bright  face.  Yes,  she  was  a  good  sort 
of  creature  in  her  way.  But  when  she 
ran  off  from  him,  why  didn't  she  come 
to  me  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  never  encouraged  her." 

"  Encouragement !  Where  ought  a 
married  woman  go  to  but  to  her  hus- 
band's relatives  ?  If  she  cannot  stay 
with  him,  let  her  take  the  next  best 
substitute.  It  was  her  duty  to  come  to 
me." 

"  If  Sheila  had  fancied  it  to  be  her 
duty,  she  would  have  come  here  at  any 
cost." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Ingram?" 
said  Mrs.  Lavender  severely. 

"Well,  supposing  she  didn't  like  you — " 


he  was  beginning  to  say  cautiously,  when 
she  sharply  interrupted  him  : 

"She  didn't  like  me,  eh  ?" 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  if  she  had  thought  it 
her  duty  to  come  here,  she  would  have 
come  in  any  circumstances." 

"She  might  have  done  worse.  A 
young  woman  risks  a  great  deal  in 
running  away  from  her  husband's  home. 
People  will  talk.  Who  is  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  just  the  version  of  the  story 
that  the  husband  or  wife  would  prefer?" 

"And  what  does  Sheila  care,"  said 
Ingram  with  a  hot  flush  in  his  face,  "for 
the  belief  of  a  lot  of  idle  gossips  and 
slanderers  ?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Ingram,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  you  are  not  a  woman,  and  you 
don't  know  the  bother  one  has  to  look 
after  one's  reputation.  But  that  is  a 
question  not  likely  to  interest  you.  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else.  Do  you  know 
why  I  wanted  you  to  come  and  see  me 
to-day?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't." 

"  I  mean  to  leave  you  all  my  money." 

He  stared.  She  did  not  appear  to  be 
joking.  Was  it  possible  that  her  rage 
against  her  nephew  had  carried  her  to 
this  extreme  resolve  ? 

"Oh!"  he  stammered,  "but  I  won't 
have  it,  Mrs.  Lavender." 

"  But  you'll  have  to  have  it,"  said  the 
little  old  woman  severely.  "You  are  a 
poor  man.  You  could  make  good  use  of 
my  money — better  than  a  charity  board 
that  would  starve  the  poor  with  a  penny 
out  of  each  shilling,  and  spend  the  other 
elevenpence  in  treating  their  friends  to 
flower-shows  and  dinners.  Do  you  think 
I  mean  to  leave  my  money  to  such  peo- 
ple ?  You  shall  have  it.  I  think  you 
would  look  very  well  driving  a  mail- 
phaeton  in  the  Park ;  and  I  suppose  you 
would  give  up  your  pipes  and  your  phi- 
losophy and  your  bachelor  walks  into 
the  country.  You  would  marry,  of 
course  :  every  man  is  bound  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  that  way  as  soon  as  he 
gets  enough  money  to  do  it  with.  But 
perhaps  you  might  come  across  a  clever 
and  sensible  woman,  who  would  look 
after  you  and  give  you  your  own  way 
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while  having  her  own.  Only  don't  mar- 
ry a  fool.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  mar- 
ry a  fool,  or  all  your  philosophers  won't 
make  the  house  bearable  to  you." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  marry  anybody, 
Mrs.  Lavender,"  said  Ingram  carelessly. 

"  Is  there  no  woman  you  know  whom 
you  would  care  to  marry  ?" 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  woman 
— yes — who  seems  to  me  about  every- 
thing that  a  man  could  wish,  but  the 
notion  of  my  marrying  her  is  absurd. 
If  I  had  known  in  time,  don't  you  see, 
that  I  should  ever  think  of  such  a  thing, 
I  should  have  begun  years  ago  to  dye 
my  hair.  I  can't  begin  now.  Gray  hair 
inspires  reverence,  I  believe,  but  it  is  a 
bad  thing  to  go  courting  with." 

"  You  must  not  talk  foolishly,"  said 
the  little  old  lady  with  a  frown.  "  Do 
you  think  a  sensible  woman  wants  to 
marry  a  boy  who  will  torment  her  with 
his  folly  and  his  empty  head  and  his 
running  after  a  dozen  different  women  ? 
Gray  hair !  If  you  think  gray  hair  is  a 
bad  thing  to  go  courting  with,  I  will  give 
you  something  better.  I  will  put  some- 
thing in  your  hand  that  will  make  the 
young  lady  forget  your  gray  hair.  Oh, 
of  course  you  will  say  that  she  cannot  be 
tempted,  that  she  despises  money.  If 
so,  so  much  the  better ;  but  I  have 
known  more  women  than  you,  and  my 
hair  is  grayer  than  yours,  and  you  will 
find  that  a  little  money  won't  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  being  accepted." 

He  had  made  some  gesture  of  pro- 
test, not  against  her  speaking  of  his  pos- 
sible marriage,  which  scarcely  interested 
him,  so  remote  was  the  possibility,  but 
against  her  returning  to  this  other  pro- 
posal. And  when  he  saw  the  old  wo- 
man really  meant  to  do  this  thing,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  himself 
explicitly  on  the  point.  "Oh,  don't  im- 
agine, Mrs.  Lavender,"  he  said,  "that 
I  have  any  wild  horror  of  money,  or 
that  I  suppose  anybody  else  would  have. 
I  should  like  to  have  five  times  or  ten 
times  as  much  as  you  seem  generously 
disposed  to  give  me.  But  here  is  the 
point,  you  see.  I  am  a  vain  person.  I 
am  very  proud  of  my  own  opinion  of 
myself;  and  if  I  acceded  to  what  you 


propose — if  I  took  your  money — I  sup- 
pose I  should  be  driving  about  in  that 
fine  phaeton  you  speak  of.  That  is  very 
good :  I  like  driving,  and  I  should  be 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  trap 
and  the  horses.  But  what  do  you  fancy 
I  should  think  of  myself — what  would 
be  my  opinion  of  my  own  nobleness 
and  generosity  and  humanity — if  I  saw 
Sheila  Mackenzie  walking  by  on  the 
pavement,  without  any  carriage  to  drive 
in,  perhaps  without  a  notion  as  to  where 
she  was  going  to  get  her  dinner  ?  I 
should  be  a  great  hero  to  myself  then, 
shouldn't  I  ?" 

"Oh,  Sheila  again  !"  said  the  old  wo- 
man in  a  tone  of  vexation.  "  I  can't 
imagine  what  there  is  in  that  girl  to  make 
men  rave  so  about  her.  That  Jew-boy 
is  become  a  thorough  nuisance :  you 
would  fancy  she  had  just  stepped  down 
out  of  the  clouds  to  present  him  with  a 
gold  harp,  and  that  he  couldn't  look  up 
to  her  face.  And  you  are  just  as  bad. 
You  are  worse,  for  you  don't  blow  it  off 
in  steam.  Well,  there  need  be  no  dif- 
ficulty. I  meant  to  leave  the  girl  in 
your  charge.  You  take  the  money  and 
look  after  her :  I  know  she  won't  starve. 
Take  it  in  trust  for  her,  if  you  like." 

"But  that  is  a  fearful  responsibility, 
Mrs.  Lavender,"  he  said  in  dismay. 
"She  is  a  married  woman.  Her  hus- 
band is  the  proper  person — 

"I  tell  you  I  won't  give  him  a  farth- 
ing !"  she  said  with  a  sudden  sharpness 
that  startled  him — "not  a  farthing!  If 
he  wants  money,  let  him  work  for  it,  as 
other  people  do ;  and  then,  when  he  has 
done  that,  if  he  is  to  have  any  of  my 
money,  he  must  be  boholden  for  it  to  his 
wife  and  to  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that  Sheila  would  ac- 
cept anything  that  she  would  not  imme- 
diately hand  over  to  him  ?" 

"Then  he  must  come  first  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  inllict  humiliation 
on  any  one,"  said  Ingr.im  stiffly,  "i 
don't  wish  to  play  the  part  of  a  little 
Providence  and  mete  out  punishment  in 
that  way.  I  might  have  to  begin  with 
myself." 

"Now,  don't  be  foolish,"  said  the  old 
lady  with  a  menacing  composure.  "1 
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give  you  fair  warning  :  the  next  fit  will 
clo  for  me.  If  you  don't  care  to  take 
my  money,  and  keep  it  in  trust  for  this 
girl  you  profess  to  care  so  much  about, 
1  will  leave  it  to  found  an  institution. 
And  I  have  a  good  idea  for  an  institu- 
tion, mind  you.  I  mean  to  teach  people 
what  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and 
the  various  effects  of  food  on  various 
constitutions." 

"  It  is  an  important  subject,"  Ingram 
admitted. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  What  is  the  use  of  giving 
people  laborious  information  about  the 
idle  fancies  of  generations  that  lived 
ages  before  they  were  born,  while  you 
are  letting  them  poison  their  system,  and 
lay  up  for  themselves  a  fearfully  painful 
old  age,  by  the  continuous  use  of  un- 
suitable food  ?  That  book  you  gave  me, 
Mr.  Ingram,  is  a  wonderful  book,  but  it 
gives  you  little  consolation  if  you  know 
another  fit  is  coming  on.  And  what  is 
the  good  of  knowing  about  Epictetus 
and  Zeno  and  the  rest  if  you've  got 
rheumatism  ?  Now,  I  mean  to  have 
classes  to  teach  people  what  they  should 
eat  and  drink ;  and  I'll  do  it  if  you  won't 
assume  the  guardianship  of  my  nephew's 
wife." 

"  But  this  is  the  wildest  notion  I  ever 
heard  of,"  Ingram  protested  again. 
"  How  can  I  take  charge  of  her  ?  If 
Sheila  herself  had  shown  any  disposition 
to  place  herself  under  your  care,  it 
might  have  been  different." 

"Oh,  it  would  have  been  different!" 
cried  the  old  lady  with  a  shrill  laugh. 
"  It  would  have  been  different !  And 
what  did  you  say  about  her  sense  of 
duty  to  her  husband's  relatives  ?  Did 
you  say  anything  about  that  ?" 

"Well — "  Ingram  was  about  to  say, 
being  lost  in  amazement  at  the  odd  glee 
of  this  withered  old  creature. 

"Where  do  you  think  a.  young  wife 
should  go  if  she  runs  off  from  her  hus- 
band's house  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Lavender, 
apparently  much  amused  by  his  per- 
plexity. "Where  can  she  best  escape 
calumny  ?  Poor  man  !  I  won't  frighten 
you  or  disturb  you  any  longer.  Ring 
the  bell,  will  you  ?  I  want  Paterson." 

Ingram  rang. 


"  Paterson,"  said  Mrs.  Lavender  when 
the  tall  and  grave  woman  appeared, 
"ask  Mrs.  Lavender  if  she  can  come 
here  for  a  few  minutes." 

Ingram  looked  at  the  old  woman  to 
see  if  she  had  gone  mad,  and  then, 
somehow,  he  instinctively  turned  to  the 
door.  He  fancied  he  knew  that  quick, 
light  step.  And  then,  before  he  well 
knew  how,  Sheila  had  come  forward  to 
him  with  her  hands  outstretched  and 
with  something  like  a  smile  on  her  pale 
face.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  second, 
she  tried  to  speak  to  him,  but  there  was 
a  dangerous  quivering  of  the  lips  ;  and 
then  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
let  go  his  hands  and  turned  away.  In 
that  brief  moment  he  had  seen  what 
havoc  had  been  wrought  within  the  past 
two  or  three  days.  There  were  the  same 
proud  and  handsome  features,  but  they 
were  pale  and  worn,  and  there  was  a 
piteous  and  weary  look  in  the  eyes  that 
told  of  the  trouble  and  heartrending  of 
sleepless  nights. 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  following  her  and 
taking  her  hand,  "  does  any  one  know 
of  your  being  here  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  still  holding  her  head 
aside  and  downcast — "  no  one.  And  I 
do  not  wish  any  one  to  know.  I  am 
going  away." 

"Where?" 

"Don't  you  ask  too  much,  Mr.  In- 
gram," said  the  old  lady  from  amid  her 
cushions  and  curtains.  "Give  her  that 
ammonia — the  stopper  only.  Now,  sit 
down,  child,  and  dry  your  eyes.  You 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  show  Mr.  In- 
gram that  you  knew  where  you  ought  to 
come  to  when  you  left  your  husband's 
house.  And  if  you  won't  stop  here,  of 
course  I  can't  compel  you,  though  Mr. 
Ingram  will  tell  you  you  might  do 
worse." 

"  Sheila,  why  do  you  wish  to  go  away  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  go  back  to  the  Lewis  ?" 

"Oh  no,  no!"  she  said,  almost  shud- 
dering. 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ?" 

"Anywhere — it  does  not  matter.  But 
I  cannot  remain  here.  I  should  meet 
with — with  many  people  I  used  to  know. 
Mrs.  Lavender,  she  is  kind  enough  to 
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say  she  will  get  me  some  place  for  Mairi 
and  me  :  that  is  all  as  yet  that  is  settled." 

"  Is  Mairi  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes  :  I  will  go  and  bring  her  to  you. 
It  is  not  any  one  in  London  she  will 
want  to  see  as  much  as  you." 

Sheila  left  the  room,  and  by  and  by 
came  back,  leading  the  young  Highland 
girl  by  the  hand.  Mairi  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
she  should  show  any  gladness  at  meet- 
ing this  old  friend  amid  so  much  trouble. 
But  when  Ingram  shook  hands  with  her, 
and  after  she  had  blushed  and  looked 
shy  and  said,  "And  are  you  ferry  well, 
sir?"  she  managed  somehow  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  his  face  ;  and  then  she  said  sud- 
denly, "And  it  is  a  good  day,  this  day, 
for  Miss  Sheila,  that  you  will  come  to 
see  her,  Mr.  Ingram,  for  she  will  hef  a 
friend  now." 

"You  silly  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Lavender 
sharply,  "why  will  you  say '  Miss  Sheila  ?' 
Don't  you  know  she  is  a  married  wo- 
man ?" 

Mairi  glanced  in  a  nervous  and  timid 
manner  toward  the  bed.  She  was  evi- 
dently afraid  of  the  little  shriveled  old 
woman  with  the  staring  black  eyes  and 
the  harsh  voice. 

"  Mairi  hasn't  forgotten  her  old  habits, 
that  is  all,"  said  Ingram,  patting  her 
good-naturedly  on  the  head. 

And  then  he  sat  down  again,  and  it 
seemed  so  strange  to  him  to  see  these 
two  together  again,  and  to  hear  the  odd 
inflection  of  Mairi's  voice,  that  he  almost 
forgot  that  he  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery in  learning  of  Sheila's  where- 
abouts, and  wholly  forgot  that  he  had 
just  been  offered,  and  had  just  refused, 
a  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
MEETING  AND   PARTING. 

THE  appearance  of  Sheila  in  Mrs. 
Lavender's  house  certainly  surprised  In- 
gram, but  the  motives  which  led  her  to 
go  thither  were  simple  enough.  On  the 
morning  on  which  she  had  left  her  hus- 
band's house  she  and  Mairi  had  been 
driven  up  to  Euston  Square  Station  be- 


fore she  seemed  capable  of  coming  to 
any  decision.  Mairi  guessed  at  what 
had  happened  with  a  great  fear  at  her 
heart,  and  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  it. 
She  sat,  mute  and  frightened,  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cab,  and  only  glanced  from 
time  to  time  at  her  companion's  pale 
face  and  troubled  and  distant  eyes. 

They  were  driven  in  to  the  station. 
Sheila  got  out,  still  seeming  to  know 
nothing  of  what  was  around  her.  Th? 
cabman  took  down  Mairi's  trunk  and 
handed  it  to  a  porter. 

"Where  for,  miss?"  said  the  man. 
And  she  started. 

"  Where  will  you  be  going,  Miss  Shei- 
la?" said  Mairi  timidly. 

"  It  is  no  matter  just  now,"  said  Sheila 
to  the  porter,  "if  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  take  charge  of  the  trunk.  And  how 
much  must  I  pay  the  cabman  from  Net- 
ting Hill  ?" 

She  gave  him  the  money  and  walked 
into  the  great  stone-paved  hall,  with  its 
lofty  roof  and  sounding  echoes. 

"  Mairi,"  she  said,  "  I  have  gone  away 
from  my  own  home,  and  I  have  no  home 
for  you  or  myself  either.  What  are  we 
to  do  ?" 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Miss  Sheila," 
said  the  girl,  dismayed  beyond  expres- 
sion, "  that  you  will  not  go  back  to  your 
own  house  ?  It  wass  a  bad  day  this  day 
that  I  wass  come  to  London  to  find  you 
going  away  from  your  own  house  ;"  and 
Mairi  began  to  cry.  "Will  we  go  back 
to  the  Lewis,  Miss  Sheila?"  she  said. 
"  It  is  many  a  one  there  will  be  proud 
and  pleased  to  see  you  again  in  sa  Lew- 
is, and  there  will  be  plenty  of  homes  for 
you  there  —  oh  yes,  ferry  many  that  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  !  And  it  wass  a  bad 
day  sa  day  you  left  the  Lewis  whatever ; 
and  if  you  will  go  back  again,  Miss 
Sheila,  you  will  neffer  hef  to  go  away 
again,  not  any  more." 

Sheila  looked  at  the  girl — at  the  pretty 
pale  face,  the  troubled  light-blue  eyes  and 
the  abundant  fair-yellow  hair.  It  was 
Mairi,  sure  enough,  who  was  talking  to 
her,  and  yet  it  was  in  a  strange  place 
There  was  no  sea  dashing  outside,  no 
tide  running  in  from  the  Atlantic.  And 
where  was  old  Scarlett,  with  her  com- 
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plaints  and  her  petulance  and  her  moth- 
erly kindness  ? 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  have  come  to  Lon- 
don, Mairi,"  Sheila  said  wistfully;  "for 
I  have  no  house  to  take  you  into ;  and 
we  must  go  now  and  find  one." 

"You  will  not  go  back  to  sa  Lewis, 
Miss  Sheila  ?" 

"They  would  not  know  me  in  the 
Lewis  any  more,  Mairi.  I  have  been 
too  long  away,  and  I  am  quite  changed. 
It  is  many  a  time  I  will  think  of  going 
back ;  but  when  I  left  the  Lewis  I  was 
married,  and  now —  How  could  I  go 
back  to  the  Lewis,  Mairi  ?  They  would 
look  at  me.  They  would  ask  questions. 
My  father  would  come  down  to  the 
quay,  and  he  would  say,  '  Sheila,  have 
you  come  back  alone  ?'  And  all  the 
story  of  it  would  go  about  the  island, 
and  every  one  would  say  I  had  been  a 
bad  wife,  and  my  husband  had  gone 
away  from  me." 

"There  is  not  any  one,"  said  Mairi, 
with  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes  again 
— "  not  from  one  end  of  sa  island  to  sa 
other — would  say  that  of  you,  Miss  Shei- 
la ;  and  there  is  no  one  would  not  come 
to  meet  you,  and  be  glad  sat  you  will 
come  again  to  your  own  home.  And  as 
for  going  back,  I  will  be  ferry  glad  to 
go  back  whatever,  for  it  was  you  I  was 
come  to  see,  and  not  any  town ;  and  I 
do  not  like  this  town,  what  I  hef  seen  of 
it,  and  I  will  be  ferry  glad  to  go  away 
wis  you,  Miss  Sheila." 

Sheila  did  not  answer.  She  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  she  could  go  back  to 
her  own  people  with  this  disgrace  upon 
her,  and  did  not  even  argue  the  ques- 
tion with  herself.  All  her  trouble  now 
was  to  find  some  harbor  of  refuge  into 
which  she  could  flee,  so  that  she  might 
have  quiet  and  solitude,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  all  that  had  befallen 
her.  The  noise  around  her — the  arrival 
of  travelers,  the  transference  of  luggage, 
the  screaming  of  trains  —  stunned  and 
confused  her ;  and  she  could  only  vaguely 
think  of  all  the  people  she  knew  in  Lon- 
don, to  see  to  whom  she  could  go  for  ad- 
vice and  direction.  They  were  not  many. 
One  after  the  other  she  went  over  the 
acquaintances  she  had  made,  and  not 


one  of  them  appeared  to  her  in  the  light 
of  a  friend.  One  friend  she  had  who 
would  have  rejoiced  to  be  of  the  least 
assistance  to  her,  but  her  husband  had 
forbidden  her  to  hold  communication 
with  him,  and  she  felt  a  strange  sort  of 
pride,  even  at  this  moment,  in  resolving 
to  obey  that  injunction.  In  all  this  great 
city  that  lay  around  her  there  was  no 
other  to  whom  she  could  frankly  and 
readily  go.  That  one  friend  she  had 
possessed  before  she  came  to  London : 
in  London  she  had  not  made  another. 

And  yet  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, for  who  could  tell  but  that  her 
husband  might  come  to  this  station  in 
search  of  her  ?  Mairi's  anxiety,  too, 
was  increasing  every  moment,  insomuch 
that  she  was  fairly  trembling  with  ex- 
citement and  fatigue.  Sheila  resolved 
that  she  would  go  down  and  thrqw  her- 
self on  the  tender  mercies  of  that  ter- 
rible old  lady  in  Kensington  Gore.  For 
one  thing,  she  instinctively  sought  the 
help  of  a  woman  in  her  present  plight ; 
and  perhaps  this  harshly -spoken  old 
lady  would  be  gentle  to  her  when  all 
her  story  was  told.  Another  thing  that 
prompted  this  decision  was  a  sort  of 
secret  wish  to  identify  herself  even  yet 
with  her  husband's  family — to  prove  to 
herself,  as  it  were,  that  they  had  not 
cast  her  off  as  being  unworthy  of  him. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  her  mind  at 
this  moment  than  any  desire  to  pave  the 
way  for  reconciliation  and  reunion  with 
her  husband.  Her  whole  anxiety  was 
to  get  away  from  him,  to  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  things  which  she  had  found 
to  be  more  than  she  could  bear.  And 
yet,  if  she  had  had  friends  in  London 
called  respectively  Mackenzie  and  Lav- 
ender, and  if  she  had  been  equally  in- 
timate with  both,  she  would  at  this  mo- 
ment have  preferred  to  go  for  help  to 
those  bearing  the  name  of  Lavender. 

There  was  doubtless  something  strange- 
ly inconsistent  in  this  instinct  of  wifely 
loyalty  and  duty  in  a  woman  who  had 
just  voluntarily  left  her  husband's  house. 
Lavender  had  desired  her  not  to  hold 
communication  with  Edward  Ingram : 
even  now  she  would  respect  his  wish. 
Lavender  would  prefer  that  she  should. 
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in  any  great  extremity,  go  to  his  aunt  for 
assistance  and  counsel ;  and  to  his  aunt, 
despite  her  own  dislike  of  the  woman, 
she  would  go.  At  this  moment,  when 
Sheila's  proud  spirit  had  risen  up  in  re- 
volt against  a  system  of  treatment  that 
had  become  insufferable  to  her,  when 
she  had  been  forced  to  leave  her  home 
and  incur  the  contemptuous  compassion 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  if  Edward 
Ingram  himself  had  happened  to  meet 
her,  and  had  begun  to  say  hard  things 
of  Lavender,  she  would  have  sharply 
recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  the  discretion 
that  one  must  use  in  speaking  to  a  wife 
of  her  husband. 

The  two  homeless  girls  got  into  an- 
other cab,  and  were  driven  down  to 
Kensington  Gore.  Sheila  asked  if  she 
could  see  Mrs.  Lavender.  She  knew 
that  the  old  lady  had  had  another  bad  fit, 
but  she  was  supposed  to  be  recovering 
rapidly.  Mrs.  Lavender  would  see  her 
in  her  bedroom,  and  so  Sheila  went  up. 
The  girl  could  not  speak. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it — something  wrong  about 
that  precious  husband  of  yours,"  said 
the  old  lady,  watching  her  keenly. 
"I  expected  it.  Go  on.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  I  have  left  him,"  Sheila  said  with 
her  face  very  pale,  but  no  sign  of  emo- 
tion about  the  firm  lips. 

"  Oh,  good  gracious,  child !  Left  him  ? 
How  many  people  know  it  ?" 

"No  one  but  yourself  and  a  young 
Highland  girl  who  has  come  up  to  see 
me." 

"You  came  to  me  first  of  all  ?' 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  no  other  friends  to  go  to  ?" 

"  I  considered  that  I  ought  to  come  to 
you." 

There  was  no  cunning  in  the  speech  : 
it  was  the  simple  truth.  Mrs.  Lavender 
looked  at  her  hard  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  said,  in  what  she  meant  to  be 
a  kind  way,  "Come  here  and  sit  down, 
child,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  If  no 
one  else  knows  it  there  is  no  harm  done. 
We  can  easily  patch  it  up  before  it  gets 
abroad." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  you  for  that,  Mrs. 
Lavender,"  said  Sheila  calmly.  "That 


is  impossible :  that  is  all  over.  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  where  I  may  get  lodg- 
ings for  my  friend  and  myself." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  first,  and  then 
we'll  see  whether  it  can't  be  mended. 
Mind,  I  am  ready  to  be  on  your  side, 
though  I  am  your  husband's  aunt.  I 
think  you're  a  good  girl :  a  bit  of  a  tem- 
per, you  know,  but  you  manage  to  keep 
it  quiet  ordinarily.  You  tell  me  all 
about  it,  and  you'll  see  if  I  haven't 
means  to  bring  him  to  reason.  Oh  yes, 
oh  yes,  I'm  an  old  woman,  but  I  can 
find  some  means  to  bring  him  to  rea- 
son." And  she  laughed  an  odd,  shrill 
laugh. 

A  hot  flush  came  over  .Sheila's  face. 
Had  she  come  to  this  old  woman  only 
to  make  her  husband's  degradation  more 
complete?  Was  he  to  be  intimidated 
into  making  friends  with  her  by  a  threat 
of  the  withdrawal  of  that  money  that 
Sheila  had  begun  to  detest  ?  And  this 
was  what  her  notions  of  wifely  duty  had 
led  to ! 

"Mrs.  Lavender,"  she  said,  with  the 
proud  lips  very  proud  indeed,  "  I  must 
say  this  to  you  before  I  tell  you  any- 
thing. It'is  very  good  of  you  to  say  you 
will  take  my  side,  but  I  did  not  come  to 
you  to  complain.  And  I  would  rather 
not  have  any  sympathy  from  you  if  it 
only  means  that  you  will  speak  ill  of  my 
husband.  And  if  you  think  you  can 
make  him  do  things  because  you  give 
him  money,  perhaps  that  is  true  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  may  riot  always  be  true,  and 
you  cannot  expect  me  to  wish  it  to  con- 
tinue. I  would  rather  have  my  present 
trouble  twenty  times  over  than  see  him 
being  bought  over  to  any  woman's 
wishes." 

Mrs.  Lavender  stared  at  her :  "  Why, 
you  astonishing  girl,  I  believe  you  are 
still  in  love  with  that  man  !" 

Sheila  said  nothing. 

"Is  it  true  ?"  she  said. 

"I  suppose  a  woman  ought  to  love 
her  husband,"  Sheila  answered. 

"Even  if  he  turns  her  out  of  the 
house  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  she  who  is  to  blame." 
Sheila  said  humbly.  "  Perhaps  her  edu- 
cation was  wrong,  or  she  expects  too 
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much  that  is  unreasonable,  or  perhaps 
she  has  a  bad  temper.  You  think  I 
have  a  bad  temper,  Mrs.  Lavender,  and 
might  it  not  be  that  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  you  want  your  own 
way,  and  doubtless  you  expect  to  have 
it  now.  I  suppose  I  am  to  listen  to  all 
your  story,  and  I  must  not  say  a  word 
.about  my  own  nephew.  But  sit  down 
and  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  then  you 
can  justify  him  afterward,  if  you  like." 

It  was  probably,  however,  the  notion 
that  Sheila  would  try  to  justify  Laven- 
der all  through  that  put  the  old  lady  on 
her  guard,  and  made  her,  indeed,  regard 
Lavender's  conduct  in  an  unfairly  bad 
light.  Sheila  told  the  story  as  simply 
as  she  could,  putting  everything  down 
to  her  husband's  advantage  that  was 
possible,  and  asking  for  no  sympathy 
whatsoever.  She  only  wanted  to  re- 
main away  from  his  house  ;  and  by  what 
means  could  she  and  this  young  cousin 
of  hers  find  cheap  lodgings  where  they 
could  live  quietly  and  without  much  fear 
of  detection  ? 

Mrs.  Lavender  was  in  a  rage,  and  as 
she  was  not  allowed  to  vent  it  on  the 
proper  object,  she  turned  upon  Sheila 
herself.  "  The  Highlanders  are  a  proud 
race,"  she  said  sharply.  "  I  should  have 
thought  that  rooms  in  this  house,  even 
with  the  society  of  a  cantankerous  old 
woman,  would  have  been  tolerated  for  a 
time." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  make  the 
offer^"  Sheila  said,  "but  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  to  meet  my  husband  or  any  of 
his  friends.  There  is  enough  trouble 
without  that.  If  you  could  tell  me 
where  to  get  lodgings  not  far  from  this 
neighborhood,  I  would  come  to  see  you 
sometimes  at  such  hours  as  I  know  he 
cannot  be  here." 

"But  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean.  You  won't  go  back  to  your  hus- 
band, although  I  could  manage  that  for 
you  directly — you  won't  hear  of  negotia- 
tions, or  of  any  prospect  of  your  going 
back — and  yet  you  won't  go  home  to 
your  father." 

"  I  cannot  do  either,"  Sheila  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  live  in  those  lodg- 
ings always  ?" 


"  How  can  I  tell  ?"  said  the  girl  piteous- 
ly.  "  I  only  wish  to  be  away,  and  I  can- 
not go  back  to  my  papa,  with  all  this 
story  to  tell  him." 

"Well,  I  didn't  want  to  distress  you/' 
said  the  old  woman.  "  You  know  your 
own  affairs  best.  I  think  you  are  mad. 
If  you  would  calmly  reason  with  your- 
self, and  show  to  yourself  that,  in  a 
hundred  years,  or  less  than  that,  it  won't 
matter  whether  you  gratified  your  pride 
or  no,  you  would  see  that  the  wisest 
thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  take  an  easy 
and  comfortable  course.  You  are  in  an 
excited  and  nervous  state  at  present,  for 
example;  and  that  is  destroying  so 
much  of  the  vital  portion  of  your  frame. 
If  you  go  into  these  lodgings  and  live 
like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  you  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  nurse  these  sorrows  of 
yours,  and  find  them  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  while  you  grow  more  and  more 
wretched.  All  that  is  mere  pride  and 
sentiment  and  folly.  On  the  other  hand, 
look  at  this.  Your  husband  is  sorry  you 
are  away  from  him  :  you  may  take  that 
for  granted.  You  say  he  was  merely 
thoughtless :  now  he  has  got  something 
to  make  him  think,  and  would  without 
doubt  come  and  beg  your  pardon  if  you 
gave  him  a  chance.  I  write  to  him,  he 
comes  down  here,  you  kiss  and  make 
good  friends  again,  and  to  -  morrow 
morning  you  are  comfortable  and  happy 
again."  

"To-morrow  morning!"  said  Sheila 
sadly.  "  Do  you  know  how  we  should 
be  situated  to-morrow  morning  ?  The 
story  of  my  going  away  would  become 
known  to  his  friends :  he  would  go 
among  them  as  though  he  had  suffered 
some  disgrace,  and  I  the  cause  of  it. 
And  though  he  is  a  man,  and  would 
soon  be  careless  of  that,  how  could  I  go 
with  him  amongst  his  friends,  and  feel 
that  I  had  shamed  him  ?  It  would  be 
worse  than  ever  between  us ;  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  begin  again  what  ended  this 
morning — none  at  all,  Mrs.  Lavender." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
intend  to  live  permanently  apart  from 
your  husband  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Sheila  in  a 
despairing  tone.  "I  cannot  tell  you. 
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What  I  feel  is  that,  with  all  this  trouble, 
it  is  better  that  our  life  as  it  was  in  that 
house  should  come  to  an  end." 

Then  she  rose.  There  was  a  tired 
look  about  the  face,  as  if  she  were  too 
weary  to  care  whether  this  old  woman 
would  help  her  or  no.  Mrs.  Lavender 
regarded  her  for  a  moment,  wondering, 
perhaps,  that  a  girl  so  handsome,  fine- 
colored  and  proud-eyed  should  be  dis- 
tressing herself  with  imaginary  senti- 
ments, instead  of  taking  life  cheerfully, 
enjoying  the  hour  as  it  passed,  and 
being  quite  assured  of  the  interest  and 
liking  and  homage  of  every  one  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact.  Sheila 
turned  to  the  bed  once  more,  about  to 
say  that  she  had  troubled  Mrs.  Laven- 
der too  much  already,  and  that  she 
would  look  after  these  lodgings.  But 
the  old  woman  apparently  anticipated 
as  much,  and  said  with  much  delibera- 
tion that  if  Sheila  and  her  companion 
would  only  remain  .one  or  two  days  in 
the  house,  proper  rooms  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them  somewhere.  Young 
girls  could  not  venture  into  lodgings 
without  strict  inquiries  being  made. 
Sheila  should  have  suitable  rooms,  and 
Mrs.  Lavender  would  see  that  she  was 
properly  looked  after  and  that  she  want- 
ed for  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  she 
must  have  some  money. 

"It  is  kind  of  you,"  said  the  girl, 
blushing  hotly,  "  but  I  do  not  require 
it." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  we  are  too  proud," 
said  the  old  woman.  "  If  we  disapprove 
of  our  husband  taking  money,  we  must 
not  do  it  either.  Why,  child,  you  have 
learnt  nothing  in  London.  You  are  a 
savage  yet.  You  must  let  me  give  you 
something  for  your  pocket,  or  what  are 
you  to  do  ?  You  say  you  have  left 
everything  at  home  :  do  you  think  hair- 
brushes, for  example,  grow  on  trees,  that 
you  can  go  into  Kensington  Gardens 
and  stock  your  rooms?" 

"  I  have  some  money — a  few  pounds 
— that  my  papa  gave  me,"  Sheia  said. 

"And  when  that  is  done  ?" 

"  He  will  give  me  more." 

"And  yet  you  don't  wish  him  to  know 
you  have  left  your  husband's  house! 


What  will  he  make  of  these  repeated 
demands  for  money  ?" 

"My  papa  will  give  me  anything  I 
want  without  asking  any  questions." 

"Then  he  is  a  bigger  fool  than  I  ex- 
pected. Oh,  don't  get  into  a  temper 
again.  Those  sudden  shocks  of  color, 
child,  show  me  that  your  heart  is  out  of 
order.  How  can  you  expect  to  have  a 
regular  pulsation  if  you  flare  up  at  any- 
thing any  one  may  say  ?  Now  go  and 
fetch  me  your  Highland  cousin." 

Mairi  came  into  the  room  in  a  very 
timid  fashion,  and  stared  with  her  big, 
light-blue  eyes  into  the  dusky  recess  in 
which  the  little  old  woman  sat  up  in 
bed.  Sheila  took  her  forward :  "  This 
is  my  cousin  Mairi,  Mrs.  Lavender." 

"And  are  you  ferry  well,  ma'am?" 
said  Mairi,  holding  out  her  hand  very 
much  as  a  boy  pretends  to  hold  out 
his  hand  to  a  tiger  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

"Well,  young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Laven- 
der, staring  at  her,  "  and  a  pretty  mess 
you  have  got  us  into !" 

"Me!"  said  Mairi,  almost  with  a  cry 
of  pain :  she  had  not  imagined  before 
that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  Shei- 
la's trouble. 

"No,  no,  Mairi,"  her  companion  said, 
taking  her  hand,  "  it  was  not  you.  Mrs. 
Lavender,  Mairi  does  not  understand 
our  way  of  joking  in  London.  Perhaps 
she  will  learn  before  she  goes  back  to 
the  Highlands." 

"There  is  one  thing,"  said  Mrs,  Lav- 
ender, observing  that  Main's  eyes  had 
filled  the  moment  she  was  charged  with 
bringing  trouble  on  Sheila — "there  is  one 
thing  you  people  from  the  Highlands 
seem  never  disposed  to  learn,  and  that 
is  to  have  a  little  control  over  your  pas- 
sions. If  one  speaks  to  you  a  couple  of 
words,  you  either  begin  to  cry  or  go  off 
into  a  flash  of  rage.  Don't  you  know 
how  bad  that  is  for  the  health  ?" 

"And  yet,"  said  Sheila  with  a  smile 
— and  it  seemed  so  strange  to  Mairi  to 
see  her  smile  —  "we  will  not  compare 
badly  in  health  with  the  people  about 
us  here." 

Mrs.  Lavender  dropped  the  question, 
and  began  to  explain  to  Sheila  what  she 
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advised  her  to  do.  In  the  mean  time 
both  the  girls  were  to  remain  in  her 
house.  She  would  guarantee  their  be- 
ing met  by  no  one.  When  suitable 
rooms  had  been  looked  out  by  Paterson 
they  were  to  remove  thither.  The  whole 
situation  of  affairs  was  at  once  perceived 
by  Mrs.  Lavender's  attendant,  who  was 
given  to  understand  that  no  one  was  to 
know  of  young  Mrs.  Lavender's  being  in 
the  house.  Then  the  old  woman,  much 
contented  with  what  she  had  done,  re- 
solved that  she  would  re  ward  herself  with 
a  joke,  and  sent  for  Edward  Ingram. 

When  Sheila,  as  already  described, 
came  into  the  room,  and  found  her  old 
friend  there,  the  resolution  she  had  form- 
ed went  clean  out  of  her  mind.  She 
forgot  entirely  the  ban  that  had  been 
placed  on  Ingram  by  her  husband.  But 
after  her  first  emotion  on  seeing  him 
was  over,  and  when  he  began  to  discuss 
what  she  ought  to  do,  and  even  to  ad- 
vise her  in  a  diffident  sort  of  way,  she 
remembered  all  that  she  ha-d  forgotten, 
and  was  ashamed  to  find  herself  sitting 
there  and  talking  to  him  as  if  it  were 
in  her  father's  house  at  Borva.  Indeed, 
when  he  proposed  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs  into  his  own  hands, 
and  to  go  and  look  at  certain  apart- 
ments that  Paterson  had  proposed,  she 
was  forced,  with  great  heart-burning  and 
pain,  to  hint  to  him  that  she  could  not 
avail  herself  of  his  kindness. 

"  But  why  ?"  he  asked  with  a  stare  of 
surprise. 

"You  remember  Brighton,"  she  an- 
swered, looking  down.  "You  had  a 
bad  return  for  your  kindness  to  me 
then." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"And  I  suppose  Mr.  Lavender  wished 
you  to  cut  me  after  my  impertinent  in- 
terference. But  things  are  very  much 
changed  now.  But  for  the  time  he  went 
North,  he  has  been  with  me  nearly  every 
hour  since  you  left." 

"  Has  Frank  been  to  the  Lewis  ?"  she 
said  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  fear  on  her 
face. 

"  Oh  no :  he  has  only  been  to  Glas- 
gow to  see  if  you  had  gone  to  catch  the 
Clansman  and  go  North  from  there." 


"  Did  he  take  the  trouble  to  do  all 
that?"  she  asked  slowly  and  wistfully. 

"Trouble!"  cried  Ingram.  "He  ap- 
pears to  me  neither  to  eat  nor  sleep  day 
or  night,  but  to  go  wandering  about  in 
search  of  you  in  every  place  where  he 
fancies  you  may  be.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  beside  himself  with  anxiety." 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  make  him  anxious," 
said  Sheila  in  a  low  voice.  "  Will  you 
tell  him  that  I  am  well  ?" 

Mrs.  Lavender  began  to  smile.  Were 
there  not  evident  signs  of  softening  ? 
But  Ingram,  who  knew  the  girl  better, 
was  not  deceived  by  these  appearances. 
He  could  see  that  Sheila  merely  wished 
that  her  husband  should  not  suffer  pain 
on  her  account :  that  was  all. 

"I  was  about  to  ask  you,"  he  said 
gently,  "what  I  may  say  to  him.  He 
comes  to  me  continually,  for  he  has 
always  fancied  that  you  would  commu- 
nicate with  me.  What  shall  I  say  to 
him,  Sheila?" 

"You  may  tell  him  that  I  am  well," 
she  answered. 

Mairi  had  by  this  time  stepped  out  of 
the  room.  Sheila  sat  with  her  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  floor,  her  fingers  working  ner- 
vously with  a  paper-knife  she  held. 

"Nothing  more  than  that  ?"  he  said. 

"  Nothing  more." 

He  saw  by  her  face,  and  he  could  tell 
by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  that  her  de- 
cision was  resolute. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  child!"  said  Mrs. 
Lavender  emphatically.  "  Here  is  your 
husband's  friend,  who  can  make  every- 
thing straight  and  comfortable  for  you 
in  an  hour  or  two,  and  you  quietly  put 
aside  the  chance  of  reconciliation  and 
bring  on  yourself  any  amount  of  misery. 
I  don't  speak  for  Frank.  Men  can  take 
care  of  themselves  :  they  have  clubs 
and  friends,  and  amusements  for  the 
whole  day  long.  But  you !  —  what  a 
pleasant  life  you  would  have,  shut  up  in 
a  couple  of  rooms,  scarcely  daring  to 
show  yourself  at  a  window  !  Your  fine 
sentiments  are  all  very  well,  but  they 
won't  stand  in  the  place  of  a  husband 
to  you ;  and  you  will  soon  find  out  the 
difference  between  living  by  yourself 
like  that,  and  having  some  one  in  the 
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house  to  look  after  you.  Am  I  right, 
Mr.  Ingram,  or  am  I  wrong?" 

Ingram  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  "  I  have  not  the  same  courage  that 
you  have,  Mrs.  Lavender.  I  dare  not 
advise  Sheila  one  way  or  the  other  just 
at  present.  But  if  she  feels  in  her  own 
heart  that  she  would  rather  return  now 
to  her  husband,  I  can  safely  say  that 
she  would  find  him  deeply  grateful  to 
her,  and  that  he  would  try  to  do  every- 
thing that  she  desired.  That  I  know. 
He  wants  to  see  you,  Sheila,  if  only  for 
five  minutes,  to  beg  your  forgiveness." 

"I  cannot  see  him,"  she  said  with  the 
same  sad  and  settled  air. 

"  I  am  not  to  tell  him  where  you  are  ?" 

"Oh  no!"  she  cried  with  a  sudden 
and  startled  emphasis.  "  You  must  not 
do  that,  Mr.  Ingram.  Promise  me  you 
will  not  do  that  ?" 

"I  do  promise  you ;  but  you  put  a 
painful  duty  on  me,  Sheila,  for  you  know 
how  he  will  believe  that  a  short  inter- 
view with  you  would  put  everything 
right,  and  he  will  look  on  me  as  pre- 
venting that." 

"Do  you  think  a  short  interview  at 
present  would  put  everything  right?" 
she  said,  suddenly  looking  up  and  re- 
garding him  with  her  clear  and  steadfast 
eyes. 

He  dared  not  answer.  He  felt  in  his 
inmost  heart  that  it  would  not. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lavender, 
"young  people  have  much  satisfaction 
in  being  proud :  when  they  come  to  my 
age,  they  may  find  they  would  have 
been  happier  if  they  had  been  less  dis- 
dainful." 

"  It  is  not  disdain,  Mrs.  Lavender," 
said  Sheila  gently. 

"Whatever  it  is,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  I  must  remind  you  two  people  that  I 
am  an  invalid.  Go  away  and  have 
luncheon  :  Paterson  will  look  after  you. 
Mr.  Ingram,  give  me  that  book,  that  I 
may  read  myself  into  a  nap,  and  don't 
forget  what  I  expect  of  you." 

Ingram  suddenly  remembered.  He 
and  Sheila  and  Mairi  sat  down  to  lunch- 
eon in  the  dining-room,  and  while  he 
strove  to  get  them  to  talk  about  Borva 
he  was  thinking  all  the  time  of  the  ex- 


traordinary position  he  was  expected  to 
assume  toward  Sheila.  Not  only  was 
he  to  be  the  repository  of  the  secret  of 
her  place  of  residence,  and  the  message- 
carrier  between  herself  and  her  husband, 
but  he  was  also  to  take  Mrs.  Lavender's 
fortune,  in  the  event  of  her  dying,  and 
hold  it  in  trust  for  the  young  wife.  Sure- 
ly this  old  woman,  with  her  suspicious 
ways  and  her  worldly  wisdom,  would 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  hand  him  over 
all  her  property,  free  of  conditions,  on 
the  simple  understanding  that  when  he 
chose  he  could  give  what  he  chose  to 
Sheila  ?  And  yet  that  was  what  she  had 
vowed  she  would  do,  to  Ingram's  pro- 
found dismay. 

He  labored  hard  to  lighten  the  spirits 
of  those  two  girls.  He  talked  of  John 
the  Piper,  and  said  he  would  invite  him 
up  to  London,  and  described  his  prob- 
able appearance  in  the  Park.  He  told 
them  stories  of  his  adventures  while  he 
was  camping  out  with  some  young  artists 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  and  told  them 
anecdotes,  old,  recent  and  of  his  own 
invention,  about  the  people  he  had  met. 
Had  they  heard  of  the  steward  on  board 
one  of  the  Clyde  steamers  who  had  a 
percentage  on  the  drink  consumed  in 
the  cabin,  and  who  would  call  out  to  the 
captain,  "Why  wass  you  going  so  fast? 
Dinna  put  her  into  the  quay  so  fast ! 
There  is  a  gran'  company  down  below, 
and  they  are  drinking  fine !"  Had  he 
ever  told  them  of  the  porter  at  Arran 
who  had  demanded  sixpence  for  car- 
rying up  some  luggage,  but  who,  after 
being  sent  to  get  a  sovereign  changed, 
came  back  with  only  eighteen  shillings, 
saying,  "  Oh  yes,  it  iss  sexpence !  Oh, 
ay,  it  iss  sexpence  !  But  it  -iss  two  shul- 
lens  ta  you  /"  Or  of  the  other,  who 
after  being  paid  hung  about  the  cottage- 
door  for  nearly  an  hour,  until  Ingram, 
coming  out,  asked  him  why  he  had  wait- 
ed ;  whereupon  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
perfect  indifference,  "  Oo,  ay,  there  was 
something  said  about  a  dram ;  but  hoot 
toots  !  it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever !" 
And  was  it  true  that  the  sheriff  of  Stor- 
noway  was  so  kind-hearted  a  man  that 
he  remitted  the  punishment  of  certain 
culprits,  ordained  by  the  statute  to  be 
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whipped  with  birch  rods,  on  the  ground 
that  the  island  of  Lewis  produced  no 
birch,  and  that  he  was  not  bound  to  im- 
port it  ?  And  had  Mairi  heard  any 
more  of  the  Black  Horse  of  Loch  Suaina- 
bhal  ?  And  where  had  she  pulled  those 
splendid  bunches  of  bell-heather  ? 

He  suddenly  stopped,  and  Sheila  look- 
ed up  with  inquiring  eyes.  How  did  he 
know  that  Mairi  had  brought  those  things 
with  her  ?  Sheila  saw  that  he  must  have 
gone  up  with  her  husband,  and  must 
have  seen  the  room  which  she  had  dec- 
orated in  imitation  of  the  small  parlor 
at  Borvabost.  She  would  rather  not 
think  of  that  room  now. 

"When  are  you  going  to  the  Lewis  ?" 
she  asked  of  him  with  her  eyes  cast 
down. 

"Well,  I  think  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  that,  Sheila.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  go  to  the  Lewis  this  autumn." 

Her  face  became  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed :  how  was  she  to  thank  him 
for  his  continued  thoughtfulness  and 
self-sacrifice  ? 

"There  is  no  necessity,"  he  said  light- 
ly. "  The  man  I  am  going  with  has  no 
particular  purpose  in  view.  We  shall 
merely  go  cruising  about  those  wonder- 
ful lochs  and  islands,  and  I  am  sure  to 
run  against  some  of  those  young  fellows 
I  know,  who  are  prowling  about  the  fish- 
ing-villages with  portable  easels.  They 
are  good  boys,  those  boys.  They  are 
very  hospitable,  if  they  have  only  a 
single  bedroom  in  a  small  cottage  as 
their  studio  and  reception-room  com- 
bined. I  should  not  wonder,  Sheila,  if 
I  went  ashore  somewhere,  and  put  up 
my  lot  with  those  young  fellows,  and  lis- 
tened to  their  wicked  stories,  and  lived 
on  whisky  arid  herrings  for  a  month. 
Would  you  like  to  see  me  return  to 
Whitehall  in  kilts?  And  I  should  go 
into  the  office  and  salute  everybody  with 
'And  are  you  ferry  well?'  just  as  Mairi 
does.  But  don't  be  downhearted,  Mairi. 
You  speak  English  a  good  deal  better 
than  many  English  folks  I  know ;  and 
by  the  time  you  go  back  to  the  Lewis 
we  shall  have  you  fit  to  become  a  school- 
mistress, not  only  in  Borva,  but  in  Stor- 
noway  itself." 


"  I  wass  told  it  is  ferry  good  English 
they  hef  in  Stornoway,"  said  Mairi,  not 
very  sure  whether  Mr.  Ingram  was  joking 
or  not. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  cried,  "  I  tell  you 
it  is  the  best  English  in  the  world.  If 
the  queen  only  knew,  she  would  send 
her  grandchildren  to  be  educated  there. 
But  I  must  go  now.  Good-bye,  Mairi. 
I  mean  to  come  and  take  you  to  a  theatre 
some  night  soon." 

Sheila  accompanied  him  out  into  the 
hall.  "When  shall  you  see  him  ?"  she 
said  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"This  evening,"  he  answered. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  tell  him  that  I 
am  well,  and  that  he  need  not  be  anxious 
about  me." 

"And  that  is  all?" 

"Yes,  that  is  all." 

"Very  well,  Sheila.  I  wish  you  had 
given  me  a  pleasanter  message  to  carry, 
but  when  you  think  of  doing  that  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  it." 

Ingram  left,  and  hastened  in  to  his 
office.  Sheila's  affairs  were  considerably 
interfering  with  his  attendance  there — 
there  could  be  no  question  of  that — but 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 
get  through  his  work  thoroughly,  what- 
ever might  be  the  hours  he  devoted  to 
it,  so  that  he  did  not  greatly  fear  be- 
ing rebuked  for  his  present  irregularities. 
Perhaps  if  a  grave  official  warning  had 
been  probable,  even  that  would  not  have 
interfered  much  with  his  determination 
to  do  what  could  be  done  for  Sheila. 

But  this  business  of  carrying  a  mes- 
sage to  Lavender  was  the  most  serious 
he  had  as  yet  undertaken.  He  had  to 
make  sundry  and  solemn  resolves  to 
put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  at  the  out- 
set, and  declare  that  wild  horses  would 
not  tear  from  him  any  further  informa- 
tion. He  feared  the  piteous  appeals  that 
might  be  made  to  him ;  the  representa- 
tions that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  im- 
prudent promise,  he  was  delaying  a  rec- 
onciliation between  these  two  until  that 
might  be  impossible ;  the  reasons  that 
would  be  urged  on  him  for  considering 
Sheila's  welfare  as  paramount  to  his  own 
scruples.  He  went  through  the  inter- 
view, as  he  foresaw  it,  a  dozen  times  over, 
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and  constructed  replies  to  each  argument 
and  entreaty.  Of  course  it  would  be 
simple  enough  to  meet  all  Lavender's 
demands  with  a  simple  "No,"  but  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  the  heroic 
method  of  solving  difficulties  becomes  a 
trifle  inhuman. 

He  had  promised  to  dine  with  Laven- 
der that  evening  at  his  club.  When  he 
went  along  to  St.  James's  street  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  his  host  had  not  arrived. 
He  walked  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  Lavender  appeared,  haggard  and 
wornout  with  fatigue.  "I  have  heard 
nothing — I  can  hear  nothing — I  have 
been  everywhere,"  he  said,  leading  the 
way  at  once  into  the  dining-room.  "I 
am  sorry  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  In- 
gram." 

They  sat  down  at  a  small  side-table  : 
there  were  few  men  in  the  club  at  this 
late  season,  so  that  they  could  talk  freely 
enough  when  the  waiter  had  come  and 
gone. 

"Well,  I  have  some  news  for  you, 
Lavender,"  Ingram  said. 

"Do  you  know  where  she  is?"  said 
'.he  other  eagerly. 

"Yes." 

"Where?"  he  almost  called  aloud  in 
his  anxiety. 

"Well,"  Ingram  said  slowly,  "she  is 
in  London,  and  she  is  very  well ;  and 
you  need  have  no  anxiety  about  her." 

"  But  where  is  she  ?"  demanded  Lav- 
ender, taking  no  heed  of  the  waiter  who 
was  standing  by  and  uncorking  a  bottle. 

"  I  promised  her  not  to  tell  you." 

"You  have  spoken  with  her,  then  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  Where  has  she 
been  ?  Good  Heavens,  Ingram !  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  keep 
it  a  secret  ?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  other:  "I  will  tell 
you  everything  she  said  to  me,  if  you 
like.  Only  I  will  not  tell  you  where  she 
is." 

"  I  will  not  ask  you,"  said  Lavender 
at  once,  "if  she  does  not  wish  me  to 
know.  But  you  can  tell  me  about  her- 
self. What  did  she  say?  What  was 
she  looking  like  ?  Is  Mairi  with  her  ?" 
'Yes,  Mairi  is  with  her.  And  of 


course  she  is  looking  a  little  troubled 
and  pale,  and  so  forth ;  but  she  is  very 
well,  I  should  think,  and  quite  comfort- 
ably situated.  She  said  I  was  to  tell  you 
that  she  was  well,  and  that  you  need  not 
be  anxious." 

"She  sent  a  message  to  me  ?" 

"That  is  it." 

"  By  Jove,  Ingram !  how  can  I  ever 
thank  you  enough?  I  feel  as  glad  just 
now  as  if  she  had  really  come  home 
again.  And  how  did  you  manage  it  ?" 

Lavender,  in  his  excitement  and  grat- 
itude, kept  filling  up  his  friend's  glass 
the  moment  the  least  quantity  had  been 
taken  out  of  it :  the  wonder  was  he  did 
not  fill  all  the  glasses  on  that  side  of  the 
table,  and  beseech  Ingram  to  have  two 
or  three  dinners  all  at  once. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  give  me  any  credit 
about  it,"  Ingram  said.  "I  stumbled 
against  her  by  accident :  at  least,  I  did 
not  find  her  out  myself." 

"  Did  she  send  for  you  ?" 

"  No.  But  look  here,  Lavender,  this 
sort  of  cross-examination  will  lead  to 
but  one  thing ;  and  you  say  yourself 
you  won't  try  to  find  out  where  she  is." 

"Not  from  you,  any  way.  But  how 
can  I  help  wanting  to  know  where  she 
is  ?  And  my  aunt  was  saying  just  now 
that  very  likely  she  had  gone  right  away 
to  the  other  end  of  London — to  Peckham 
or  some  such  place." 

"You  have  seen  Mrs.  Lavender,  then  ?" 

"I  have  just  come  from  there.  The 
old  heathen  thinks  the  whole  affair  rath- 
er a  good  joke ;  but  perhaps  that  was 
only  her  way  of  showing  her  temper,  for 
she  was  in  a  bit  of  a  rage,  to  be  sure. 
And  so  Sheila  sent  me  that  message  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Does  she  want  money  ?  Would  you 
take  her  some  money  from  me  ?"  he  said 
eagerly.  Any  bond  of  union  between 
him  and  Sheila  would  be  of  some  value. 

"  I  don't  think  she  needs  money  ;  and 
in  any  case  I  know  she  wouldn't  take  it 
from  you." 

"  Well,  now,  Ingram,  you  have  seen 
her  and  talked  with  her,  what  do  you 
think  she  intends  to  do  ?  What  do  you 
think  she  would  have  me  do  ?" 

"These  are  very  dangerous  questions 
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for  me  to  answer,"  Ingram  said.  "I 
don't  see  how  you  can  expect  me  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that  at  all. 
But  I  never  found  your  advice  to  fail. 
And  if  you  give  me  any  hint  as  to  what 
I  should  do,  I  will  do  it  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility." 

"Then  I  won't.  But  this  I  will  do: 
I  will  tell  you  as  nearly  as  ever  I  can 
what  she  said,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself." 

Very  cautiously  indeed  did  Ingram 
set  out  on  this  perilous  undertaking.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  so  to  shut  out  all  ref- 
erences to  Sheila's  surroundings  that  no 
hint  should  be  given  to  this  anxious  lis- 
tener as  to  her  whereabouts.  But  In- 
gram got  through  it  successfully ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  Lavender  sat  some 
time  in  silence,  merely  toying  with  his 
knife,  for  indeed  he  had  eaten  nothing. 
"  If  it  is  her  wish,"  he  said  slowly,  "  that 
I  should  not  go  to  see  her,  I  will  not  try 
to  do  so.  But  I  should  like  to  know 
where  she  is.  You  say  she  is  comfort- 
able, and  she  has  Mairi  for  a  companion  ; 
and  that  is  something.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  suppose  I  must  wait." 

"  I  don't  see,  myself,  how  waiting  is 
likely  to  do  much  good,"  said  Ingram. 
"  That  won'falter  your  relations  much." 
"  It  may  alter  her  determination.  A 
woman  is  sure  to  soften  into  charity  and 
forgiveness :  she  can't  help  it." 

"  If  you  were  to  ask  Sheila  now,  she 
would  say  she  had  forgiven  you  already. 
But  that  is  a  different  matter  from  getting 
her  to  resume  her  former  method  of  life 
with  you.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should 
strongly  advise  her,  if  I  were  to  give  ad- 
vice at  all,  not  to  attempt  anything  of 
the  sort.  One  failure  is  bad  enough,  and 
has  wrought  sufficient  trouble." 
"Then  what  am  I  to  do,  Ingram  ?" 
"You  must  judge  for  yourself  what  is 
the  most  likely  way  of  winning  back 
Sheila's  confidence  in  you,  and  the  most 
likely  conditions  under  which  she  might 
be  induced  to  join  you  again.  You  need 
not  expect  to  get  her  back  into  that 
square,  I  should,fancy  :  that  experiment 
has  rather  broken  down." 
"Well,"  said  Lavender,  '  I  sha'n't 


bore  you  any  more  just  now  about  my 
affairs.  Look  after  your  dinner,  old  fel- 
low :  your  starving  yourself  won't  help 
me  much." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  starve  myself  at  all," 
said  Ingram,  steadily  making  his  way 
through  the  abundant  dishes  his  friend 
had  ordered.  "  But  I  had  a  very  good 
luncheon  this  morning  with — " 

"  With  Sheila,"  Lavender  said  quickly. 

"Yes.  Does  it  surprise  you  to  find 
that  she  is  in  a  place  where  she  can  get 
food  ?  I  wish  the  poor  child  had  made 
better  use  of  her  opportunities." 

"Ingram,"  he  said  after  a  minute, 
"could  you  take  some  money  from  me, 
without  her  knowing  of  it,  and  try  to  get 
her  some  of  the  little  things  she  likes — 
some  delicacies,  you  know :  they  might 
be  smuggled  in,  as  it  were,  without  her 
knowing  who  had  paid  for  them  ?  There 
was  ice-pudding,  you  know,  with  straw- 
berries in  it,  that  she  was  fond  of — " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  a  woman  in  her  po- 
sition thinks  of  something  else  than  ice- 
pudding  in  strawberries." 

"But  why  shouldn't  she  have  it  all  the 
same  ?  I  would  give  twenty  pounds  to 
get  some  little  gratification  of  that  sort 
conveyed  to  her  ;  and  if  you  could  try, 
Ingram — " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  she  has  got  every- 
thing she  can  want :  there  was  no  ice- 
pudding  at  luncheon,  but  doubtless  there 
will  be  at  dinner." 

So  Sheila  was  staying  in  a  house  in 
which  ices  could  be  prepared  ?  Laven- 
der's suggestion  had  had  no  cunning 
intention  in  it,  but  here  was  an  obvious 
piece  of  information.  She  was  in  no 
humble  lodging-house,  then.  She  was 
either  staying  with  some  friends — and 
she  had  no  friends  but  Lavender's  friends 
— or  she  was  staying  at  a  hotel.  He  re- 
membered that  she  had  once  dined  at 
the  Langham,  Mrs.  Kavanagh  having 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  meet  some  Amer- 
ican visitors.  Might  she  have  gone 
thither  ? 

Lavender  was  somewhat  silent  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  that  meal,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  other  things  besides  the  mere 
question  as  to  where  Sheila  might  be 
staying.  He  was  trying  to  imagine  what 
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she  might  have  felt  before  she  was  driven 
to  this  step.  He  was  trying  to  recall  all 
manner  of  incidents  of  their  daily  life 
that  he  now  saw  might  have  appeared 
to  her  in  a  very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  he  saw  them.  He  was  won- 
dering, too,  how  all  this  could  be  alter- 
ed, and  a  new  life  begun  for  them  both, 
if  that  were  still  possible. 

They  had  gone  up  stairs  into  the 
smoking-room  when  a  card  was  brought 
to  Lavender. 

"Young  Mosenberg  is  below,"  he  said 
to  Ingram.  "  He  will  be  a  livelier  com- 
panion for  you  than  I  could  be.  Waiter, 
ask  this  gentleman  to  come  up." 

The  handsome  Jew-boy  came  eagerly 
into  the  room,  with  much  excitement  vis- 
ible on  his  face. 

"Oh,  do  you  know,"  he  said  to  Lav- 
ender, "  I  have  found  out  where  Mrs. 
Lavender  is — yes  ?  She  is  at  your  aunt's 
house.  I  saw  her  this  afternoon  for  one 
moment — >"  He  stopped,  for  he  saw  by 
the  vexation  on  Ingram' s  face  that  he 
had  done  something  wrong.  "  Is  it  a 
mistake  ?"  he  said.  "Is  it  a  secret?" 

"  It  is  not  likely  to  be  a  secret  if  you 
have  got  hold  of  it,"  said  Ingram  sharply. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
thought  you  were  all  anxious  to  know — " 

"  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least,"  said 
Lavender  quietly  to  both  of  them.  "  I 
shall  not  seek  to  disturb  her.  I  am 
about  to  leave  London." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  don't  know  yet." 

That,  at  least,  had  been  part  of  the 
result  of  his  meditations ;  and  Ingram, 
looking  at  him,  wondered  whether  he 
meant  to  go  aAvay  without  trying  to  say 
one  word  to  Sheila. 

"  Look  here,  Lavender,"  he  said,  "you 
must  not  fancy  we  were  trying  to  play 
any  useless  and  impertinent  trick.  To- 
morrow or  next  day  Sheila  will  leave 
your  aunt's  house,  and  then  I  should 
have  told  you  that  she  had  been  there, 
and  how  the  old  lady  received  her.  It 
was  Sheila's  own  wish  that  the  lodgings 
she  is  going  to  should  not  be  known. 
She  fancies  that  would  save  both  of  you 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  fruitless 
pain,  do  you  see  ?  That  really  is  her 


only  object  in  wishing  to  have  any  con- 
cealment about  the  matter." 

"But  there  is  no  need  for  any  such 
concealment,"  he  said.  "You  may  tell 
Sheila  that  if  she  likes  to  stay  on  with 
my  aunt,  so  much  the  better ;  and  I  take 
it  very  kind  of  her  that  she  went  there, 
instead  of  going  home  or  to  a  strange 
house." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  her  that  you  mean  to 
leave  London  ?" 

"Yes." 

They  went  into  the  billiard -room. 
Mosenberg  was  not  permitted  to  play, 
as  he  had  not  dined  in  the  club,  but 
Ingram  and  Lavender  proceeded  to  have 
a  game,  the  former  being  content  to  ac- 
cept something  like  thirty  in  a  hundred. 
It  was  speedily  very  clear  that  Laven- 
der's heart  was  not  in  the  contest.  He 
kept  forgetting  which  ball  he  had  been 
playing,  missing  easy  shots,  playing  a 
perversely  wrong  game,  and  so  forth. 
And  yet  his  spirits  were  not  much  down- 
cast. 

"Is  Peter  Hewetson  still  at  Tarbert, 
do  you  know  ?"  he  asked  of  Ingram. 

"  I  believe  so.  I  heard  of  him  lately. 
He  and  one  or  two  more  are  there." 

"  I  suppose  you'll  look  in  on  them  if 
you  go  North  ?" 

"  Certainly.  The  place  fe  badly  per- 
fumed, but  picturesque,  and  there  is 
generally  plenty  of  whisky  about." 

"When  do  you  go  North  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     In  a  week  or  two." 

That  was  all  that  Lavender  hinted  of 
his  plans.  He  went  home  early  that 
night,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  pack- 
ing up  some  things,  and  in  writing  a 
long  letter  to  his  aunt,  which  was  des- 
tined considerably  to  astonish  that  lady. 
Then  he  lay  down  and  had  a  few  hours' 
rest. 

In  the  early  morning  he  went  out  and 
walked  across  Kensington  Gardens  down 
to  the  Gore.  He  wished  to  have  one 
look  at  the  house  in  which  Sheila  was, 
or  perhaps  he  might,  from  a  distance, 
see  her  come  out  on  a  simple  errand  ? 
He  knew,  for  example,  that  she  had  a 
superstitious  liking  for  posting  her  letters 
herself:  in  wet  weather  or  dry  she  in- 
variably carried  her  own  correspondence 
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to  the  nearest  pillar-post.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  one  glimpse  of  her  face,  to 
see  how  she  was  looking,  before  he  left 
London. 

There  were  few  people  about :  one  or 
two  well-known  lawyers  and  merchants 
were  riding  by  to  have  their  morning 
canter  in  the  Park ;  the  shops  were  being 
opened.  Over  there  was  the  house — 
with  its  dark  front  of  bricks,  its  hard 
ivy,  and  its  small  windows  with  formal 
red  curtains — in  which  Sheila  was  im- 
mured. That  was  certainly  not  the  pal- 
ace that  a  beautiful  sea-princess  should 
have  inhabited.  Where  were  the  pine 
woods  around  it,  and  the  lofty  hills,  and 
the  wild  beating  of  the  waves  on  the 
sands  below  ?  And  now  it  seemed 
strange  and  sad  that  just  as  he  was  about 
to  go  away  to  the  North,  and  breathe 
the  salt  air  again,  and  find  the  strong 
west  winds  blowing  across  the  mountain- 
peaks  and  through  the  furze,  Sheila,  a 
daughter  of  the  sea  and  the  rocks,  should 
be  hiding  herself  in  obscure  lodgings  in 
the  heart  of  a  great  city.  Perhaps — he 
could  not  but  think  at  this  time— if  he 
had  only  the  chance  of  speaking  to  her 
for  a  couple  of  moments,  he  could  per- 
suade her  to  forgive  him  everything  that 


had  happened,  and  go  away  with  him 
— away  from  London  and  all  the  asso- 
ciations that  had  vexed  her  and  almost 
broken  her  heart — to  the  free  and  open 
and  joyous  life  on  the  far  sea-coasts  of 
the  Hebrides. 

Something  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head  for  a  second,  and  he  knew  that 
Sheila  was  coming  along  the  pavement 
— not  from,  but  toward  the  house.  It 
was  too  late  to  think  of  getting  out  of 
her  way,  and  yet  he  dared  not  go  up  to 
her  and  speak  to  her,  as  he  had  wished 
to  do.  She,  too,  had  seen  him.  There 
was  a  quick,  frightened  look  in  her  eyes, 
and  then  she  came  along,  with  her  face 
pale  and  her  head  downcast.  He  did 
not  seek  to  interrupt  her.  His  eyes  too 
were  lowered  as  she  passed  him  without 
taking  any  notice  of  his  presence,  al- 
though the  sad  face  and  the  troubled 
lips  told  of  the  pain  at  her  heart.  He 
had  hoped,  perchance,  for  one  word,  for 
even  a  sign  of  recognition,  but  she  went 
by  him  calmly,  gravely  and  silently. 
She  went  into  the  house,  and  he  turned 
away  with  a  weight  at  his  heart,  as 
though  the  gates  of  heaven  had  been 
closed  against  him. 


PART    X. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
"LIKE  HADRIANUS  AND  AUGUSTUS." 

1"*HE  island  of  Borva  lay  warm  and 
green  and  bright  under  a  blue  sky ; 
there  were  no  white  curls  of  foam  on 
Loch  Roag,  but  only  the  long  Atlantic 
swell  coming  in  to  fall  on  the  white 
beach ;  away  over  there  in  the  south  the 
fine  grays  and  purples  of  the  giant  Sua- 
inabhal  shone  in  the  sunlight  amid  the 
clear  air;  and  the  beautiful  sea-pyots 
flew  about  the  rocks,  their  screaming 
being  the  only  sound  audible  in  the 
stillness.  The  King  of  Borva  was  down 
by  the  shore,  seated  on  a  stool,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  idyllic  operation  of  paint- 
ing a  boat  which  had  been  hauled  up  on 
the  sand.  It  was  the  Maighdean-mhara. 
He  would  let  no  one  else  on  the  island 
touch  Sheila's  boat.  Duncan,  it  is  true, 
was  permitted  to  keep  her  masts  and 
sails  and  seats  sound  and  white,  but  as 
for  the  decorative  painting  of  the  small 
craft — including  a  little  bit  of  amateur 
gilding — that  was  the  exclusive  right  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  himself.  For  of  course, 
the  old  man  said  to  himself,  Sheila  was 
coming  back  to  Borva  one  of  these  days, 
and  she  would  be  proud  to  find  her  own 
boat  bright  and  sound.  If  she  and  her 
husband  should  resolve  to  spend  half 
the  year  in  Stornoway,  would  not  the 
small  craft  be  of  use  to  her  there  ?  and 
sure  he  was  that  a  prettier  little  vessel 
never  entered  Stornoway  Bay.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  was  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  putting  a  thin  line  of  green  round  the 
white  bulwarks  that  might  have  been 
distinguished  across  Loch  Roag,  so  keen 
and  pure  was  the  color. 

A  much  heavier  boat,  broad-beamed, 
red-hulled  and  brown-sailed,  was  slowly 
coming  round  the  point  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  raised  his  eyes  from  his 
work,  and  knew  that  Duncan  was  com- 
ing back  from  Callernish.  Some  few 
minutes  thereafter  the  boat  was  run  in 
to  her  moorings,  and  Duncan  came  along 


the  beach  with  a  parcel  in  his  hand. 
"  Here  wass  your  letters,  sir,"  he  said. 
"And  there  iss  one  of  them  will  be  from 
Miss  Sheila,  if  I  wass  make  no  mistake." 

He  remained  there.  Duncan  general- 
ly knew  pretty  well  when  a  letter  from 
Sheila  was  among  the  documents  he  had 
to  deliver,  and  on  such  an  occasion  he 
invariably  lingered  about  to  hear  the 
news,  which  was  immediately  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  island.  The  old 
King  of  Borva  was  not  a  garrulous  man, 
but  he  was  glad  that  the  people  about 
him  should  know  that  his  Sheila  had 
become  a  fine  lady  in  the  South,  and 
saw  fine  things  and  went  among  fine 
people.  Perhaps  this  notion  of  his  was 
a  sort  of  apology  to  them — perhaps  it 
was  an  apology  to  himself — for  his  hav- 
ing let  her  go  away  from  the  island  ;  but 
at  all  events  the  simple  folks  about  Borva 
knew  that  Miss  Sheila,  as  they  still  in- 
variably called  her,  lived  in  the  same 
town  as  the  queen  herself,  and  saw  many 
lords  and  ladies,  and  was  present  at 
great  festivities,  as  became  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's only  daughter.  And  naturally 
these  rumors  and  stories  were  exagger- 
ated by  the  kindly  interest  and  affection 
of  the  people  into  something  far  beyond 
what  Sheila's  father  intended  ;  insomuch 
that  many  an  old  crone  would  proudly 
and  sagaciously  wag  her  head,  and  say 
that  when  Miss  Sheila  came  back  to 
Borva  strange  things  might  be  seen,  and 
it  would  be  a  proud  day  for  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie if  he  was  to  go  down  to  the  shore 
to  meet  Queen  Victoria  herself,  and  the 
princes  and  princesses,  and  many  fine 
people,  all  come  to  stay  at  his  house  and 
have  great  rejoicings  in  Borva. 

Thus  it  was  that  Duncan  invariably 
lingered  about  when  he  brought  a  letter 
from  Sheila  ;  and  if  her  father  happen- 
ed to  forget  or  be  preoccupied,  Duncan 
would  humbly  but  firmly  remind  him. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Mackenzie  put 
down  his  paint-brush  and  took  the  bun- 
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die  of  letters  and  newspapers  Duncan 
had  brought  him.  He  selected  that  from 
Sheila,  and  threw  the  others  on  the  beach 
beside  him. 

There  was  really  no  news  in  the  letter. 
Sheila  merely  said  that  she  could  not  as 
yet  answer  her  father's  question  as  to 
the  time  she  might  probably  visit  Lewis. 
She  hoped  he  was  well,  and  that,  if  she 
could  not  get  up  to  Borva  that  autumn, 
he  would  come  South  to  London  for  a 
time,  when  the  hard  weather  set  in  in 
the  North.  And  so  forth.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  letter 
that  struck  the  old  man  as  being  unusual 
and  strange.  It  was  very  formal  in  its 
phraseology.  He  read  it  twice  over 
very  carefully,  and  forgot  altogether  that 
Duncan  was  waiting.  Indeed,  he  was 
going  to  turn  away,  forgetting  his  work 
and  the  other  letters  that  still  lay  on  the 
beach,  when  he  observed  that  there  was 
a  postscript  on  the  other  side  of  the  last 
page.  It  merely  said :  "  Will  you  please 
address  your  letters  now  to  No.  —  Pem- 
broke road,  South  Kensington,  where  I 
may  be  for  some  time  ?" 

That  was  an  imprudent  postscript.  If 
she  had  shown  the  letter  to  any  one,  she 
would  have  been  warned  of  the  blunder 
she  was  committing.  But  the  child  had 
not  much  cunning,  and  wrote  and  post- 
ed the  letter  in  the  belief  that  her  father 
would  simply  do  as  she  asked  him,  and 
suspect  nothing  and  ask  no  questions. 

When  old  Mackenzie  read  that  post- 
script he  could  only  stare  at  the  paper 
before  him. 

"Will  there  be  anything  wrong,  sir?" 
said  the  tall  keeper,  whose  keen  gray 
eyes  had  been  fixed  on  his  master's  face. 

The  sound  of  Duncan's  voice  startled 
and  recalled  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  imme- 
diately turned,  and  said  lightly, "  Wrong  ? 
What  wass  you  thinking  would  be 
wrong  ?  Oh,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
whatever.  But  Mairi,  she  will  be  great- 
ly surprised,  and  she  is  going  to  write  no 
letters  until  she  comes  back  to  tell  you 
what  she  has  seen  :  that  is  the  message 
there  will  be  for  Scarlett.  Sheila — she 
is  very  well." 

Duncan  picked  up  the  other  letters 
ind  newspapers. 


"You  may  tek  them  to  the  house, 
Duncan,"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  and  then 
he  added  carelessly,  "Did  you  hear 
when  the  steamer  was  thinking  of  leav- 
ing Stornoway  this  night  ?" 

"  They  were  saying  it  would  be  seven 
o'clock  or  six,  as  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  cargo  to  go  on  her." 

"  Six  o'clock  ?  I'm  thinking,  Duncan, 
I  would  like  to  go  with  her  as  far  as 
Oban  or  Glasgow.  Oh  yes,  I  will  go 
with  her  as  far  as  Glasgow.  Be  sharp, 
Duncan,  and  bring  in  the  boat." 

The  keeper  stared,  fearing  his  master 
had  gone  mad:  "You  wass  going  with 
her  this  ferry  night  ?" 

"  Yes.  Be  sharp,  Duncan  !"  said  Mac- 
kenzie, doing  his  best  to  conceal  his  im- 
patience and  determination  under  a  care- 
less air. 

"Bit,  sir,  you  canna  do  it,"  said  Dun- 
can peevishly.  "You  hef  no  things 
looked  out  to  go.  And  by  the  time  we 
would  get  to  Callernish  it  wass  a  ferry 
hard  drive  there  will  be  to  get  to  Stor- 
noway by  six  o'clock  ;  and  there  is  the 
mare,  sir,  she  will  hef  lost  a  shoe — " 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  diplomacy  gave  way. 
He  turned  upon  the  keeper  with  a  sud- 
den fierceness  and  with  a  stamp  of  his 

foot:  " you,  Duncan  MacDon- 

ald !  is  it  you  or  me  that  is  the  master  ? 
I  will  go  to  Stornoway  this  ferry  moment 
if  I . hef  to  buy  twenty  horses!"  And 
there  was  a  light  under  the  shaggy  eye- 
brows that  warned  Duncan  to  have  done 
with  his  remonstrances. 

"Oh,  ferry  well,  sir — ferry  well,  sir," 
he  said,  going  off  to  the  boat,  and  grum- 
bling as  he  went.  "  If  Miss  Sheila  was 
here,  it  would  be  no  going  away  to 
Glesca  without  any  things  wis  you,  as  if 
you  wass  a  poor  traffelin  tailor  that  hass 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  needle  and  a 
thimble  mirover.  And  what  will  the 
people  in  Styornoway  hef  to  say,  and  sa 
captain  of  sa  steamboat,  and  Scarlett  ? 
I  will  hef  no  peace  from  Scarlett  if  you 
wass  going  away  like  this.  And  as  for 
sa  sweerin,  it  is  no  use  sa  sweerin,  for  I 
will  get  sa  boat  ready — oh  yes,  I  will  get 
sa  boat  ready  ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
why  I  will  get  sa  boat  ready." 

By  this  time,  indeed,  he  had  got  along 
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to  the  larger  boat,  and  his  grumblings 
were  inaudible  to  the  object  of  them. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  went  to  the  small  land- 
ing-place and  waited.  When  he  got 
into  the  boat  and  sat  down  in  the  stern, 
taking  the  tiller  in  his  right  hand,  he 
still  held  Sheila's  letter  in  the  other 
hand,  although  he  did  not  need  to  re- 
read it. 

They  sailed  out  into  the  blue  waters 
of  the  loch  and  rounded  the  point  of  the 
island  in  absolute  silence,  Duncan  mean- 
while being  both  sulky  and  curious.  He 
could  not  make  out  why  his  master 
should  so  suddenly  leave  the  island, 
without  informing  any  one,  without  even 
taking  with  him  that  tall  and  roughly- 
furred  black  hat  which  he  sometimes 
wore  on  important  occasions.  Yet  there 
was  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  it  was  a 
letter  from  Miss  Sheila.  Was  the  news 
about  Mairi  the  only  news  in  it  ? 

Duncan  kept  looking  ahead  to  see 
that  the  boat  was  steering  her  right 
course  for  the  Narrows,  and  was  anx- 
ious, now  that  he  had  started,  to  make 
the  voyage  in  the  least  possible  time,  but 
all  the  same  his  eyes  would  come  back 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  sat  very  much 
absorbed,  steering  almost  mechanically, 
seldom  looking  ahead,  but  instinctively 
guessing  his  course  by  the  outlines  of 
the  shore  close  by.  "Was  there  any 
bad  news,  sir,  from  Miss  Sheila?"  he 
was  compelled  to  say  at  last. 

"Miss  Sheila!"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie 
impatiently.  "Is  it  an  infant  you  are, 
that  you  will  call  a  married  woman  by 
such  a  name  ?" 

Duncan  had  never  been  checked  be- 
fore for  a  habit  which  was  common  to 
the  whole  island  of  Borva. 

"  There  iss  no  bad  news,"  continued 
Mackenzie  impatiently.  "  Is  it  a  story 
you  would  like  to  tek  back  to  the  people 
of  Borvabost  ?" 

"It  wass  no  thought  of  such  a  thing 
wass  come  into  my  head,  sir,"  said  Dun- 
ran.  "There  iss  no  one  in  sa  island 
would  like  to  carry  bad  news  about  Miss 
Sheila ;  and  there  iss  no  one  in  sa  island 
would  like  to  hear  it — not  any  one  what- 
ever— and  I  can  answer  for  that." 

"  Then  hold  your  tongue  about    it. 


There  is  no  bad  news  from  Sheila,"  said 
Mackenzie ;  and  Duncan  relapsed  into 
silence,  not  very  well  content. 

By  dint  of  very  hard  driving  indeed 
Mr.  Mackenzie  just  caught  the  boat  as 
she  was  leaving  Stornoway  harbor,  the 
hurry  he  was  in  fortunately  saving  him 
from  the  curiosity  and  inquiries  of  the 
people  he  knew  on  the  pier.  As  for  the 
frank  and  good-natured  captain,  he  did 
not  show  that  excessive  interest  in  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  affairs  that  Duncan  had 
feared ;  but  when  the  steamer  was  well 
away  from  the  coast  and  bearing  down 
on  her  route  to  Skye,  he  came  and  had 
a  chat  with  the  King  of  Borva  about  the 
condition  of  affairs  on  the  west  of  the 
island ;  and  he  was  good  enough  to  ask, 
too,  about  the  young  lady  that  had  mar- 
ried the  English  gentleman.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie said  briefly  that  she  was  very 
well,  and  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
fishing. 

It  was  on  a  wet  and  dreary  morning 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  arrived  in  London  ; 
and  as  he  was  slowly  driven  through 
the  long  and  dismal  thoroughfares  with 
their  gray  and  melancholy  houses,  then 
passers-by  under  umbrellas,  and  their 
smoke  and  drizzle  and  dirt,  he  could  not 
help  saying  to  himself,  "  My  poor  Shei- 
la !"  It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  surely 
to  live  in  always,  although  it  might  be- 
all  very  well  for  a  visit.  Indeed,  this 
cheerless  day  added  to  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings in  his  mind,  and  it  needed  all 
his  resolve  and  his  pride  in  his  own 
diplomacy  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  ap- 
proaching Sheila. 

When  he  got  down  to  Pembroke  road 
he  stopped  the  cab  at  the  corner  and 
paid  the  man.  Then  he  walked  along 
the  thoroughfare,  having  a  look  at  the 
houses.  At  length  he  came  to  the  num- 
ber mentioned  in  Sheila's  letter,  and  he 
found  that  there  was  a  brass  plate  on 
the  door  bearing  an  unfamiliar  name. 
His  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

He  went  up  the  steps  and  knocked : 
a  small  girl  answered  the  summons.  "  Is 
Mrs.  Lavender  living  here  ?"  he  said. 

She  looked  for  a  moment  with  some 
surprise  at  the  short,  thick-set  man,  with 
his  sailor  costume,  his  peaked  cap,  and 
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his  voluminous  gray  beard  and  shaggy 
eyebrows ;  and  then  she  said  that  she 
would  ask,  and  what  was  his  name  ? 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  too  sharp  not  to 
know  what  that  meant. 

"  I  am  her  father.  It  will  do  ferry  well 
if  you  will  show  me  the  room." 

And  he  stepped  inside.  The  small 
girl  obediently  shut  the  door,  and  then 
led  the  way  up  stairs.  The  next  minute 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  entered  the  room, 
and  there  before  him  was  Sheila  bending 
over  Main  and  teaching  her  how  to  do 
some  fancy-work. 

The  girl  looked  up  on  hearing  some 
one  enter,  and  then,  when  she  suddenly 
saw  her  father  there,  she  uttered  a  slight 
cry  of  alarm  and  shrunk  back.  If  he 
had  been  less  intent  on  his  own  plans 
he  would  have  been  amazed  and  pained 
by  this  action  on  the  part  of  his  daughter, 
who  used  to  run  to  him,  on  great  occa- 
sions and  small,  whenever  she  saw  him  ; 
but  the  girl  had  for  the  last  few  days 
been  so  habitually  schooling  herself  into 
the  notion  that  she  was  keeping  a  secret 
from  him — she  had  become  so  deeply 
conscious  of  the  concealment  intended 
in  that  brief  letter — that  she  instinctively 
shrank  from  him  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared. It  was  but  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  came  forward  with  a 
fine  assumption  of  carelessness  and 
shook  hands  with  Sheila  and  with  Mairi, 
and  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Mairi?  And 
are  you  ferry  well,  Sheila  ?  And  you  will 
not  expect  me  this  morning ;  but  when 
a  man  will  not  pay  you  what  he  wass 
owing,  it  wass  no  good  letting  it  go  on 
in  that  way ;  and  I  hef  come  to  Lon- 
don— " 

He  shook  the  rain-drops  from  his  cap, 
and  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

"Yes,  I  hef  come  to  London  to  have 
the  account  settled  up ;  for  it  wass  no 
good  letting  him  go  on  for  effer  and  effer. 
Ay,  and  how  are  you,  Sheila  ?" 

He  looked  about  the  room  :  he  would 
not  look  at  her.  She  stood  there  unable 
to  speak,  and  with  her  face  grown  wild 
and  pale. 

"Ay,  it  wass  raining  hard  all  the  last 
night,  and  there  wass  a  good  deal  of 
water  came  into  the  carriage  ;  and  it  is 


a  ferry  hard  bed  you  will  make  of  a 
third-class  carriage.  Ay,  it  wass  so. 
And  this  is  a  new  house  you  will  hef, 
Sheila?" 

She  had  been  coming  nearer  to  him, 
with  her  face  down  and  the  speechless 
lips  trembling.  And  then  suddenly, 
with  a  strange  sob,  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms  and  hid  her  head,  and 
burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  crying. 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  "what  ails  you? 
What  iss  all  the  matter?" 

Mairi  had  covertly  got  out  of  the 
room. 

"Oh,  papa,  I  have  left  him,"  the  girl 
cried. 

"Ay,"  said  her  father  quite  cheerfully 
— "  oh  ay,  I  thought  there  was  some  little 
thing  wrong  when  your  letter  wass  come 
to  us  the  other  day.  But  it  is  no  use 
making  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it, 
Sheila,  for  it  is  easy  to  have  all  those 
things  put  right  again  —  oh  yes,  ferry 
easy.  And  you  have  left  your  own 
home,  Sheila  ?  And  where  is  Mr.  Lav- 
ender ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  cried,  "you  must  not 
try  to  see  him.  You  must  promise  not 
to  go  to  see  him.  I  should  have  told 
you  everything  when  I  wrote,  but  I 
thought  you  would  come  up  and  blame 
it  all  on  him,  and  I  think  it  is  I  who  am 
to  blame." 

"  But  I  do  not  want  to  blame  any  one," 
said  her  father.  "  You  must  not  make 
so  much  of  these  things,  Sheila.  It  is 
a  pity  —  yes,  it  is  a  ferry  great  pity — 
your  husband  and  you  will  hef  a  quarrel ; 
but  it  iss  no  uncommon  thing  for  these 
troubles  to  happen ;  and  I  am  coming 
to  you  this  morning,  not  to  make  any 
more  trouble,  but  to  see  if  it  cannot  be 
put  right  again.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
know  any  more  than  that,  and  I  will 
not  blame  any  one ;  but  if  I  wass  to  see 
Mr.  Lavender — " 

A  bitter  anger  had  filled  his  heart  from 
the  moment  he  had  learned  how  matters 
stood,  and  yet  he  was  talking  in  such 
a  bland,  matter-of-fact,  almost  cheerful 
fashion  that  his  own  daughter  was  im- 
posed upon,  and  began  to  grow  comfort- 
ed. The  mere  fact  that  her  father  now 
knew  of  all  her  troubles,  and  was  not 
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disposed  to  take  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
them,  was  of  itself  a  great  relief  to  her. 
And  she  was  greatly  pleased,  too,  to 
hear  her  father  talk  in  the  same  light 
and  even  friendly  fashion  of  her  hus- 
band. She  had  dreaded  the  possible 
results  of  her  writing  home  and  relating 
what  had  occurred.  She  knew  the  pow- 
erful passion  of  which  this  lonely  old 
man  was  capable,  and  if  he  had  come 
suddenly  down  South  with  a  wild  desire 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter, 
what  might  not  have  happened  ? 

Sheila  sat  down,  and  with  averted 
eyes  told  her  father  the  whole  story,  in- 
genuously making  all  possible  excuses 
for  her  husband,  and  intimating  strong- 
ly that  the  more  she  looked  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  time  the  more  she  was 
convinced  that  she  was  herself  to  blame. 
It  was  but  natural  that  Mr.  Lavender 
should  like  to  live  in  the  manner  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  She 
had  tried  to  live  that  way  too,  and  the 
failure  to  do  so  was  surely  her  fault.  He 
had  been  very  kind  to  her.  He  was 
always  buying  her  new  dresses,  jewelry, 
and  what  not,  and  was  always  pleased 
to  take  her  to  be  amused  anywhere.  All 
this  she  said,  and  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  although  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not 
believe  the  half  of  it,  he  did  not  say  so. 

"Ay,  ay,  Sheila,"  he  said,  cheerfully; 
"but  if  everything  was  right  like  that, 
what  for  will  you  be  here  ?" 

"  But  everything  was  not  right,  papa," 
the  girl  said,  still  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 
"  I  could  not  live  any  longer  like  that, 
and  I  had  to  come  away.  That  is  my 
fault,  and  I  could  not  help  it.  And  there 
was  a — a  misunderstanding  between  us 
about  Mairi's  visit — for  I  had  said  noth- 
ing about  it — and  he  was  surprised — and 
he  had  some  friends  coming  to  see  us 
that  day — " 

"Oh,  well,  there  iss  no  great  harm 
done — none  at  all,"  said  her  father  light- 
ly, and  perhaps  beginning  to  think  that 
after  all  something  was  to  be  said  for 
Lavender's  side  of  the  question.  "  And 
you  will  not  suppose,  Sheila,  that  I  am 
coming  to  make  any  trouble  by  quarrel- 
ing with  any  one.  There  are  some  men 

-oh   yes,  there   are  ferry  many — that 


would  have  no  judgment  at  such  a 
time,  and  they  would  think  only  about 
their  daughter,  and  hef  no  regard  for 
any  one  else,  and  they  would  only  make 
effery  one  angrier  than  before.  But  you 
will  tell  me,  Sheila  where  Mr.  Lavender 
is." 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said.  "And  I 
am  anxious,  papa,  you  should  not  go  to 
see  him.  I  have  asked  you  to  promise 
that  to  please  me." 

He  hesitated.  There  were  not  many 
things  he  could  refuse  his  daughter,  but 
he  was  not  sure  he  ought  to  yield  to  her 
in  this.  For  were  not  these  two  a  couple 
of  foolish  young  things,  who  wanted  an 
experienced  and  cool  and  shrewd  person 
to  come  with  a  little  dexterous  manage- 
ment and  arrange  their  affairs  for  them  ? 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  half  explained 
the  difference  between  us,"  said  Sheila 
in  the  same  low  voice.  "  It  is  no  passing 
quarrel,  to  be  mended  up  and  forgotten  : 
it  is  nothing  like  that.  You  must  leave 
it  alone,  papa." 

"That  is  foolishness,  Sheila,"  said  the 
old  man  with  a  little  impatience.  "You 
are  making  big  things  out  of  ferry  little, 
and  you  will  only  bring  trouble  to  your- 
self. How  do  you  know  but  that  he 
wishes  to  hef  all  this  misunderstanding 
removed,  and  hef  you  go  back  to  him  ?" 

"  I  know  that  he  wishes  that,"  she  said 
calmly. 

"And  you  speak  as  if  you  wass  in 
great  trouble  here,  and  yet  you  will  not 
go  back  ?"  he  said  in  great  surprise. 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  she  said.  "There 
is  no  use  in  my  going  back  to  the  same 
sort  of  life :  it  was  not  happiness  for 
either  of  us,  and  to  me  it  was  misery. 
If  I  am  to  blame  for  it,  that  is  only  a 
misfortune." 

"But  if  you  will  not  go  back  to  him, 
Sheila,"  her  father  said,  "at  least  you 
will  go  back  with  me  to  Borva." 

"1  cannot  do  that,  either,"  said  the 
girl  with  the  same  quiet  yet  decisive 
manner. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  rose  with  an  impatient 
gesture  and  walked  to  the  window.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  was 
very  well  aware  that  when  Sheila  had 
resolved  upon  anything,  she  had  thought 
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it  well  over  beforehand,  and  was  not 
likely  to  change  her  mind.  And  yet  the 
notion  of  his  daughter  living  in  lodgings 
in  a  strange  town — her  only  companion 
a  young  girl  who  had  never  been  in  the 
place  before — was  vexatiously  absurd. 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  "you  will  come  to  a 
better  understanding  about  that.  I  sup- 
pose you  wass  afraid  the  people  would 
wonder  at  you  coming  back  alone.  But 
they  will  know  nothing  about  it.  Mairi 
she  is  a  very  good  lass  :  she  will  do  any- 
thing you  will  ask  of  her :  you  hef  no 
need  to  think  she  will  carry  stories.  And 
every  one  wass  thinking  you  will  be 
coming  to  the  Lewis  this  year,  and  it  is 
ferry  glad  they  will  be  to  see  you  ;  and 
if  the  house  at  Borvabost  hass  not 
enough  amusement  for  you  after  you 
hef  been  in  a  big  town  like  this,  you 
will  live  in  Stornoway  with  some  of  our 
friends  there,  and  you  will  come  over  to 
Borva  when  you  please." 

"  If  I  went  up  to  the  Lewis,"  said 
Sheila,  "do  you  think  I  could  live  any- 
where but  in  Borva  ?  It  is  not  any 
amusements  I  will  be  thinking  about. 
But  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  Lewis 
alone." 

Her  father  saw  how  the  pride  of  the 
girl  had  driven  her  to  this  decision,  and 
saw,  too,  how  useless  it  was  for  him  to 
reason  with  her  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Still,  there  was  plenty  of  occa- 
sion here  for  the  use  of  a  little  diplomacy 
merely  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  husband  and  wife  ;  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  concluded  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  was  far  from  being  injudicious  to 
allow  Sheila  to  convince  herself  that  she 
bore  part  of  the  blame  of  this  separation. 
For  example,  he  now  proposed  that  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  should 
be  postponed  for  the  present,  and  that 
Sheila  should  take  him  about  London 
and  show  him  all  that  she  had  learned ; 
and  he  suggested  that  they  should  then 
and  there  get  a  hansom  cab  and  drive 
to  some  exhibition  or  other. 

"A  hansom,  papa?"  said  Sheila. 
"Mairi  must  go  with  us,  you  know." 

This  was  precisely  what  he  had  an- 
gled for,  and  he  said,  with  a  show  of  im- 
patience, "  Mairi !  How  can  we  take 


about  Mairi  to  every  place  ?  Mairi  is  a 
ferry  good  lass — oh  yes — but  she  is  a 
servant-lass." 

The  words  nearly  stuck  in  his  throat ; 
and  indeed  had  any  other  addressed 
such  a  phrase  to  one  of  his  kith  and  kin 
there  would  have  been  an  explosion  of 
rage ;  but  now  he  was  determined  to 
show  to  Sheila  that  her  husband  had 
some  cause  for  objecting  to  this  girl  sit- 
ting down  with  his  friends. 

But  neither  husband  nor  father  could 
make  Sheila  forswear  allegiance  to  what 
her  own  heart  told  her  was  just  and 
honorable  and  generous ;  and  indeed 
her  father  at  this  moment  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  her  turn  round  on  himself 
with  just  a  touch  of  indignation  in  her 
voice.  "Mairi  is  my  guest,  papa,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  not  like  you  to  think  of 
leaving  her  at  home." 

"Oh,  it  wass  of  no  consequence," 
said  old  Mackenzie  carelessly :  indeed 
he  was  not  sorry  to  have  met  with  this 
rebuff.  "  Mairi  is  a  ferry  good  girl — oh 
yes — but  there  are  many  who  would  not 
forget  she  is  a  servant-lass,  and  would 
not  like  to  be  always  taking  her  with 
them.  And  you  hef  lived  a  long  time 
in  London — " 

"  I  have  not  lived  long  enough  in 
London  to  make  me  forget  my  friends 
or  insult  them,"  Sheila  said  with  proud 
lips,  and  yet  turning  to  the  window  to 
hide  her  face. 

"  My  lass,  I  did  not  mean  any  harm 
whatever,"  her  father  said  gently :  "  I 
wass  saying  nothing  against  Mairi.  Go 
away  and  bring  her  into  the  room,  Sheila, 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  now, 
and  if  there  is  a  theatre  we  can  go  to 
this  evening.  And  I  must  go  out,  too, 
to  buy  some  things  ;  for  you  are  a  ferry 
fine  lady  now,  Sheila,  and  I  was  coming 
away  in  such  a  hurry — " 

"Where  is  your  luggage,  papa?"  she 
said  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  luggage  !"  said  Mackenzie,  look- 
ing round  in  great  embarrassment.  "  It 
was  luggage  you  said,  Sheila  ?  Ay,  well, 
it  wass  a  hurry  I  wass  in  when  I  came 
away — for  this  man  he  will  have  to  pay 
me  at  once  whatever — and  there  wass 
no  time  for  any  luggage — oh  no,  there 
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wass  no  time,  because  Duncan  he  wass 
late  with  the  boat,  and  the  mare  she  had 
a  shoe  to  put  on — and — and — oh  no,  there 
was  no  time  for  any  luggage." 

"  But  what  was  Scarlett  about,  to  let 
you  come  away  like  that  ?"  Sheila  said. 

"  Scarlett  ?  Well,  Scarlett  did  not  know, 
it  was  all  in  such  a  hurry.  Now  go  and 
bring  in  Mairi,  Sheila,  and  we  will  speak 
about  the  theatre." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  theatre  for  any 
of  them  that  evening.  Sheila  was  just 
about  to  leave  the  room  to  summon  Mairi 
when  the  small  girl  who  had  let  Mac- 
kenzie into  the  house  appeared  and  said, 
"Please,  m'm,  there  is  a  young  woman 
below  who  wishes  to  see  you.  She  has 
a  message  to  you  from  Mrs.  Paterson." 

"Mrs.  Paterson?"  Sheila  said,  won- 
dering how  Mrs.  Lavender's  hench-wo- 
man  should  have  been  entrusted  with 
any  such  commission.  "Will  you  ask 
her  to  come  up  ?" 

The  girl  came  up  stairs,  looking  rather 
frightened  and  much  out  of  breath. 

"  Please,  m'm,  Mrs.  Paterson  has  sent 
me  to  tell  you,  and  would  you  please 
come  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  ?  Mrs. 
Lavender  has  died.  It  was  quite  sudden 
— only  she  recovered  a  little  after  the  fit, 
and  then  sank :  the  doctor  is  there  now, 
but  he  wasn't  in  time,  it  was  all  so  sud- 
den. Will  you  please  come  round,  m'm  ?" 

"Yes — I  shall  be  there  directly,"  said 
Sheila,  too  bewildered  and  stunned  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  meeting  her 
husband  there. 

The  girl  left,  and  Sheila  still  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  apparently  stupe- 
fied. That  old  woman  had  got  into  such 
a  habit  of  talking  about  her  approaching 
death  that  Sheila  had  ceased  to  believe 
her,  and  had  grown  to  fancy  that  these 
morbid  speculations  were  indulged  in 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  shocking  bystand- 
ers. But  a  dead  man  or  a  dead  woman 
is  suddenly  invested  with  a  great  solem- 
nity ;  and  Sheila  with  a  pang  of  remorse 
thought  of  the  fashion  in  which  she  had 
suspected  this  old  woman  of  a  godless 
hypocrisy.  She  felt,  too,  that  she  had 
unjustly  disliked  Mrs.  Lavender — that 
she  had  feared  to  go  near  her;  and  blamed 
her  unfairly  for  many  things  that  had 


happened.  In  her  own  way  that  old 
woman  in  Kensington  Gore  lad  been 
kind  to  her :  perhaps  the  girl  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  herself  at  this  moment  that 
she  did  not  cry. 

Her  father  went  out  with  her,  and  up 
to  the  house  with  the  dusty  ivy  and  the 
red  curtains.  How  strangely  like  was 
the  aspect  of  the  house  inside  to  the  very 
picture  that  Mrs.  Lavender  had  herself 
drawn  of  her  death !  Sheila  could  re- 
member all  the  ghastly  details  that  the 
old  woman  seemed  to  have  a  malicious 
delight  in  describing;  and  here  they 
were  —  the  shutters  drawn  down,  the 
servants  walking  about  on  tiptoe,  the 
strange  silence  in  one  particular  room. 
The  little  shriveled  old  body  lay  quite 
still  and  calm  now ;  and  yet  as  Sheila 
went  to  the  bedside,  she  could  hardly 
believe  that  within  that  forehead  there 
was  not  some  consciousness  of  the  scene 
around.  Lying  almost  in  the  same  po- 
sition, the  old  woman,  with  a  sardonic 
smile  on  her  face,  had  spoken  of  the 
time  when  she  should  be  speechless, 
sightless  and  deaf,  while  Paterson  would 
go  about  stealthily  as  if  she  was  afraid 
the  corpse  would  hear.  Was  it  possible 
to  believe  that  the  dead  body  was  not 
conscious  at  this  moment  that  Paterson 
was  really  going  about  in  that  fashion — 
that  the  blinds  were  down,  friends  stand- 
ing some  little  distance  from  the  bed,  a 
couple  of  doctors  talking  to  each  other 
in  the  passage  outside  ? 

They  went  into  another  room,  and 
then  Sheila,  with  a  sudden  shiver,  re- 
membered that  soon  her  husband  would 
be  coming,  and  might  meet  her  and  her 
father  there. 

"You  have  sent  for  Mr.  Lavender?" 
she  said  calmly  to  Mrs.  Paterson. 

"No,  ma'am,"  Paterson  said  with  more 
than  her  ordinary  gravity  and  formality  : 
"  I  did  not  know  where  to  send  for  him. 
He  left  London  some  days  ago.  Per- 
haps you  would  read  the  letter,  ma'am." 

She  offered  Sheila  an  open  letter.  The 
girl  saw  that  it  was  in  her  husband's 
handwriting,  but  she  shrank  from  it  as 
though  she  were  violating  the  secrets  of 
the  grave. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  do  that." 
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"  Mrs.  Lavender,  ma'am,  meant  you 
to  read  it,  after  she  had  had  her  will 
altered.  She  told  me  so.  It  is  a  very 
sad  thing,  ma'am,  that  she  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  her  intentions ;  for  she  has 
been  inquiring,  ina'am,  these  last  few 
days  as  to  how  she  could  leave  every- 
thing to  you,  ma'am,  which  she  intend- 
ed ;  and  now  the  other  will — " 

"Oh,  don't  talk  about  that!"  said 
Sheila.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  dead 
body  in  the  other  room  would  be  laugh- 
ing hideously,  if  only  it  could,  at  this 
fulfillment  of  all  the  sardonic  prophecies 
that  Mrs.  Lavender  used  to  make. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  Pater- 
son  said  in  the  same  formal  way,  as  if 
she  were  a  machine  set  to  work  in  a 
particular  direction,  "  I  only  mentioned 
the  will  to  explain  why  Mrs.  Lavender 
wished  you  to  read  this  letter." 

"Read  the  letter,  Sheila,"  said  her 
father. 

The  girl  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the 
window.  While  she  was  there,  old  Mac- 
kenzie, who  had  fewer  scruples  about 
such  matters,  and  who  had  the  curiosity 
natural  to  a  man  of  the  world,  said  to 
Mrs.  Paterson  —  not  loud  enough  for 
Sheila  to  overhear — "  I  suppose,  then, 
the  poor  old  lady  has  left  her  property 
to  her  nephew  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Paterson, 
somewhat  sadly,  for  she  fancied  she  was 
the  bearer  of  bad  news.  "She  had  a 
will  drawn  out  only  a  short  time  ago, 
and  nearly  everything  is  left  to  Mr.  In- 
gram." 

"To  Mr.  Ingram  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman,  amazed  to 
see  that  Mackenzie's  face,  so  far  from 
evincing  displeasure,  seemed  to  be  as 
delighted  as  it  was  surprised. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Paterson:  "I 
was  one  of  the  witnesses.  But  Mrs. 
Lavender  changed  her  mind,  and  was 
very  anxious  that  everything  should  go 
to  your  daughter,  if  it  could  be  done ; 
and  Mr.  Appleyard,  sir,  was  to  come 
here  to-morrow  forenoon." 

"  And  has  Mr.  Lavender  got  no  money 
whatever?"  said  Sheila's  father,  with  an 
air  that  convinced  Mrs.  Paterson  that  he 
was  a  revengeful  man,  and  was  glad  his 


son-in-law  should  be  so  severely  pun- 
ished. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  she  replied,  care- 
ful not  to  go  beyond  her  own  sphere. 

Sheila  came  back  from  the  window 
She  had  taken  a  long  time  to  read  ana 
ponder  over  that  letter,  though  it  was 
not  a  lengthy  one.  This  was  what  Frank 
Lavender  had  written  to  his  aunt  \L 

•> 

"  MY  DEAR  AUNT  LAVENDER  :  I  sup- 
pose when  you  read  this  you  will  think 
I  am  in  a  bad  temper  because  of  what 
you  said  to  me.  It  is  not  so.  But  lyim 
leaving  London,  and  lavish  to  h|nd 
over  to  you,  before  I  go,  the  charge  ^>f 
my  house,  and  to  ask  you  to  take  pos- 
session of  everything  in  it  that  dAfcs  not 
belong  to  Sheila.  These  thfc  are 
yours,  as  you  know,  and  I  h 
you  very  much  for  the  loan 
have  to  thank  you  fjfjhe  far  too  liberal 
allowance  you  have^nade  me  for  many 
years  back.  Will  you  think  I  have  gone 
mad  if  I  ask  you  to  stop  that  now  ?  The 
fact  is,  I  am  going  to  have  a  try  at  earn- 
ing something,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing ; 
and,  to  make  the  experiment  satisfactory, 
I  start  to-morrow  morning  for  a  district 
in  the  West  Highlands,  where  the  most 
ingenious  fellow  I  know  couldn't  get  a 
penny  loaf  on  credit.  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  Aunt  Lavender :  I  wish 
I  had  made  a  better  use  of  your  kind- 
ness. So  ^ood-bye  just  now,  and  if  ever 
I  come  bi  ck  to  London  again  I  shall 
call  on  you  and  thank  you  in  person. 
"  I  am  your  affectionate  nephew, 

"FRANK  LAVENDER." 

So  far  the  letter  was  almost  business- 
like. There  was  no  reference  to  the 
causes  which  were  sending  him  away 
from  London,  and  which  had  already 
driven  him  to  this  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion about/the  money  he  got  from  his 
aunt.  But  at  the  end  of  the  letter  there 
was  a  brief  postscript,  apparently  written 
at  the  last  moment,  the  words  of  which 
were  these  :  "Be  kind  to  Sheila.  Be  as 
kind  to  her  as  I  have  been  cruel  to  her. 
In  going  away  from  her  I  feel  as  though 
I  were  exiled  by  man  and  forsaken  by 
God." 
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She  came  back  from  the  window  the 
letter  in  her  hand. 

"I  think  you  may  read  it  too,  papa," 
bhe  said,  for  she  was  anxious  that  her 
father  should  know  that  Lavender  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  this  money  be- 
fore he  was  deprived  of  it.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  window. 

The  slow  rain  fell  from  the  dismal 
skies  on  the  pavement  and  the  railings 
and  the  now  almost  leafless  trees.  The 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  a  thin  white 
mist,  and  the  people  going  by  were  hid- 
den under  umbrellas.  It  was  a  dreary 
picture  enough ;  and  yet  Sheila  was 
thinking  of  how  much  drearier  such  a 
day  would  be  on  some  lonely  coast  in 
the  North,  with  the  hills  obscured  behind 
the  rain,  and  the  sea  beating  hopelessly 
on  the  sand.  She  thought  of  some  small 
and  damp  Highland  cottage,  with  nar- 
row windows,  a  smell  of  wet  wood  about, 
and  the  monotonous  drip  from  over  the 
door.  And  it  seemed  to  her  that  a 
stranger  there  would  be  very  lonely,  not 
knowing  the  ways  or  the  speech  of  the 
simple  folk,  careless  perhaps  of  his  own 
comfort,  and  only  listening  to  the  plash- 
ing of  the  sea  and  the  incessant  rain  on 
the  bushes  and  on  the  pebbles  of  the 
beach.  Was  there  any  picture  of  deso- 
lation, she  thought,  like  that  of  a  sea 
under  rain,  with  a  slight  fog  obscuring 
the  air,  and  with  no  wind  to  stir  the  pulse 
with  the  noise  of  waves  ?  And  if  Frank 
Lavender  had  only  gone  as  far  as  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  was  living  in 
some  house  on  the  coast,  how  sad  and 
still  the  Atlantic  must  have  been  all  this 
wet  forenoon,  with  the  islands  of  Colon- 
say  and  Oronsay  lying  remote  and  gray 
and  misty  in  the  far  and  desolate  plain 
of  the  sea ! 

"  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  respon- 
sibility from  me,  sir,"  Mrs.  Paterson  said 
to  old  Mackenzie,  who  was  absently 
thinking  of  all  the  strange  possibilities 
now  opening  out  before  him,  "if  you 
will  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Mrs. 
Lavender  had  no  relatives  in  London 
except  her  nephew." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mackenzie,  waking 
up — "oh  yes,  we  will  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  There  will  be  the  boat  wanted 


for  the  funeral — "  He  recalled  himself 
with  an  impatient  gesture.  "  Bless  me  !" 
he  said,  "  what  was  I  saying  ?  You  must 
ask  some  one  else — you  must  ask  Mr. 
Ingram.  Hef  you  not  sent  for  Mr.  In- 
gram ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I  have  sent  to  him  ;  and 
he  will  most  likely  come  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"Then  there  are  the  executors  men- 
tioned in  the  will — that  wass  something 
you  should  know  about — and  they  will 
tell  you  what  to  do.  As  for  me,  it  is  ferry 
little  I  will  know  about  such  things." 

"Perhaps  your  .daughter,  sir,"  suggest- 
ed Mrs.  Paterson,  "would  tell  me  what 
she  thinks  should  be  done  with  the 
rooms.  And  as  for  luncheon,  sir,  if  you 
would  wait — " 

"Oh,  my  daughter?"  said  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, as  if  struck  by  a  new  idea,  but 
determined  all  the  same  that  Sheila 
should  not  have  this  new  responsibility 
thrust  on  her  —  "My  daughter? — well, 
you  was  saying,  mem,  that  my  daughter 
would  help  you  ?  Oh  yes,  but  she  is  a 
ferry  young  thing,  and  you  wass  saying 
we  must  hef  luncheon  ?  Oh  yes,  but  we 
will  not  give  you  so  much  trouble,  and 
we  hef  luncheon  ordered  at  the  other 
house  whatever ;  and  there  is  the  young 
girl  there  that  we  cannot  leave  all  by 
herself.  And  you  hef  a  great  experience, 
mem,  and  whatever  you  do,  that  will  be 
right :  do  not  have  any  fear  of  that. 
And  I  will  come  round  when  you  want 
me — oh  yes,  I  will  come  round  at  any 
time — but  my  daughter,  she  is  a  ferry 
young  thing,  and  she  would  be  of  no  use 
to  you  whatever — none  whatever.  And 
when  Mr.  Ingram  comes  you  will  send 
him  round  to  the  place  where  my  daugh- 
ter is,  for  we  will  want  to  see  him,  if  he 
hass  the  time  to  come.  Where  is  Shei — 
where  is  my  daughter  ?" 

Sheila  had  quietly  left  the  room  and 
stolen  into  the  silent  chamber  in  which 
the  dead  woman  lay.  They  found  her 
standing  close  by  the  bedside,  almost  in 
a  trance. 

"Sheila,"  said  her  father,  taking  her 
hand,  "come  away  now,  like  a  good  girl. 
It  is  no  use  your  waiting  here ;  and 
Mairi — what  will  Main  be  doing  ?" 
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She  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away, 
and  they  went  home  and  had  luncheon  ; 
but  the  girl  could  not  eat  for  the  notion 
that  somewhere  or  other  a  pair  of  eyes 
were  looking  at  her,  and  were  hideously 
laughing  at  her,  as  if  to  remind  her  of 
the  prophecy  of  that  old  woman,  that 
her  friends  would  sit  down  to  a  comfort- 
able meal  and  begin  to  wonder  what  sort 
of  mourning  they  would  have. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  that  In- 
gram called.  He  had  been  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  Mrs.  Paterson  that 
Mr.  Mackenzie  had  been  there,  along 
with  his  daughter ;  and  he  now  expect- 
ed to  find  the  old  King  of  Borva  in  a 
towering  passion.  He  found  him,  on  the 
contrary,  as  bland  and  as  pleased  as 
decency  would  admit  of  in  view  of  the 
tragedy  that  had  occurred  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  indeed,  as  Mackenzie  had  nev- 
er seen  Mrs.  Lavender,  there  was  less 
reason  why  he  should  wear  the  outward 
semblance  of  grief.  Sheila's  father  asked 
her  to  go  out  of  the  room  for  a  little 
while;  and  when  she  and  Mairi  had 
gone,  he  said  cheerfully,  "Well,  Mr.  In- 
gram, and  it  is  a  rich  man  you  are  at 
last." 

"  Mrs.  Paterson  said  she  had  told  you," 
Ingram  said  with  a  shrug.  "  You  never 
expected  to  find  me  rich,  did  you  ?" 

"Never,"  said  Mackenzie  frankly. 
"  But  it  is  a  ferry  good  thing — oh  yes,  it 
is  a  ferry  good  thing — to  hef  money  and 
be  independent  of  people.  And  you  will 
make  a  good  use  of  it,  I  know." 

"  You  don't  seem  disposed,  sir,  to  re- 
gret that  Lavender  has  been  robbed  of 
what  should  have  belonged  to  him  ?" 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  Mackenzie, 
gravely  and  cautiously,  for  he  did  not 
want  his  plans  to  be  displayed  prema- 
turely. "  But  I  hef  no  quarrel  with  him  ; 
so  you  will  not  think  I  am  glad  to  hef 
the  money  taken  away  for  that.  Oh  no  : 
I  hef  seen  a  great  many  men  and  wo- 
men, and  it  was  no  strange  thing  that 
these  two  young  ones,  living  all  by  them- 
selves in  London,  should  hef  a  quarrel. 
But  it  will  come  all  right  again  if  we  do 
not  make  too  much  about  it.  If  they 
like  one  another,  they  will  soon  come 
together  again,  tek  my  word  for  it,  Mr. 


Ingram ;  and  I  hef  seen  a  great  man\ 
men  and  women.  And  as  for  the  mon- 
ey— well,  as  for  the  money,  I  hef  plentj 
for  my  Sheila,  and  she  will  not  starve 
when  I  die — no,  nor  before  that,  either ; 
and  as  for  the  poor  old  woman  that  has 
died,  I  am  ferry  glad  she  left  her  money 
to  one  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  it, 
and  will  not  throw  it  away  whatever." 

"Oh,  but  you  know,  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
you  are  congratulating  me  without  cause. 
I  must  tell  you  how  the  matter  stands. 
The  money  does  not  belong  to  me  at 
all :  Mrs.  Lavender  never  intended  it 
should.  It  was  meant  to  go  to  Sheila — " 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mr. 
Mackenzie  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
"I  wass  hearing  all  that  from  the  wo- 
man at  the  house.  But  how  will  you 
know  what  Mrs.  Lavender  intended  ? 
You  hef  only  that  woman's  story  of  it. 
And  here  is  the  will,  and  you  hef  the 
money,  and — and — "  Mackenzie  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  then  said  with 
a  sudden  vehemence,  " — and,  by  Kott, 
you  shall  keep  it !" 

Ingram  was  a  trifle  startled.  "  But 
look  here,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
postulation, "you  make  a  mistake.  I 
myself  know  Mrs.  Lavender's  intentions. 
I  don't  go  by  any  story  of  Mrs.  Pater- 
son's.  Mrs.  Lavender  made  over  the 
money  to  me  with  express  injunctions 
to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  Sheila  when- 
ever I  should  see  fit.  Oh,  there's  no 
mistake  about  it,  so  you  need  not  protest, 
sir.  If  the  money  belonged  to  me,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  keep  it.  No  man 
in  the  country  more  desires  to  be  rich 
than  I ;  so  don't  fancy  I  am  flinging 
away  a  fortune  out  of  generosity.  If 
any  rich  and  kind-hearted  old  lady  will 
send  me  five  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
pounds,  you  will  see  how  I  shall  stick  to 
it.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  this  money 
is  not  mine  at  all.  It  was  never  intend- 
ed to  be  mine.  It  belongs  to  Sheila." 

Ingram  talked  in  a  very  matter-of-fact 
way :  the  old  man  feared  what  he  said 
was  true. 

"Ay,  it  is  a  ferry  good  story,"  said 
Mackenzie  cautiously,  "and  maybe  it 
is  all  true.  And  you  wass  saying  you 
would  like  to  hef  money  ?" 
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"  I  most  decidedly  should  like  to  have 
money." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  watch- 
ing his  friend's  face,  "there  iss  no  one 
»o  say  that  the  story  is  true,  and  who 
will  believe  it  ?  And  if  Sheila  wass  to 
come  to  you  and  say  she  did  not  believe 
it,  and  she  would  not  hef  the  money 
from  you,  you  would  hef  to  keep  it,  eh  ?" 

Ingram's  sallow  face  blushed  crimson. 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said 
stiffly.  "Do  you  propose  to  pervert  the 
girl's  mind  and  make  me  a  party  to  a 
fraud?" 

"Oh,  there  is  no  use  getting  into  an 
anger,"  said  Mackenzie  suavely,  "when 
common  sense  will  do  as  well  whatever. 
And  there  wass  no  perversion  and  there 
wass  no  fraud  talked  about.  It  wass 
just  this,  Mr.  Ingram,  that  if  the  old 
lady's  will  leaves  you  her  property,  who 
will  you  be  getting  to  believe  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  give  it  to  you  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  now  whom  she  meant  to 
give  it  to,"  said  Ingram,  still  somewhat 
hotly. 

"  Oh  yes — oh  yes,  that  is  ferry  well. 
But  who  will  believe  it  ?" 

"  Good  Heavens,  sir  !  who  will  believe 
I  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fling  away 
this  property  if  it  belonged  to  me  ?" 

"They  will  think  you  a  fool  to  do  it 
now — yes,  that  is  sure  enough,"  said 
Mackenzie. 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think.  And 
it  seems  rather  odd,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that 
you  should  be  trying  to  deprive  your 
own  daughter  of  what  belongs  to  her." 

"  Oh,  my  daughter  is  ferry  well  off 
whatever :  she  does  not  want  any  one's 
money,"  said  Mackenzie.  And  then  a 
new  notion  struck  him:  "Will  you  tell 
me  this,  Mr.  Ingram  ?  If  Mrs.  Laven- 
der left  you  her  property  in  this  way, 
what  for  did  she  want  to  change  her 
will,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  refused 
to  take  the  responsibility.  She  was  anx- 
ious to  have  this  money  given  to  Sheila, 
so  that  Lavender  should  not  touch  it ; 
and  I  don't  think  it  was  a  wise  intention, 
for  there  is  not  a  prouder  man  in  the 
world  than  Lavender,  and  I  know  that 
Sheila  would  not  consent  to  hold  a  penny 


that  did  not  equally  belong  to  him. 
However,  that  was  her  notion,  and  I  was 
the  first  victim  of  it.  I  protested  against 
it,  and  I  suppose  that  set  her  to  inquiring 
whether  the  money  could  not  be  abso- 
lutely bequeathed  to  Sheila  direct.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it  myself; 
but  that's  how  the  matter  stands,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned." 

"But  you  will  think  it  over,  Mr.  In- 
gram," said  Mackenzie  quietly — "you 
will  think  it  over,  and  be  in  no  hurry. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  hass  a  lot  of 
money  given  to  him.  And  it  is  no 
wrong  to  my  Sheila  at  all,  for  she  will 
hef  quite  plenty ;  and  she  would  be  ferry 
sorry  to  take  the  money  away  from  you, 
that  is  sure  enough ;  and  you  will  not 
be  hasty,  Mr.  Ingram,  but  be  cautious 
and  reasonable,  and  you  will  see  the 
money  will  do  you  far  more  good  than 
it  would  do  Sheila." 

Ingram  began  to  think  that  he  had 
tied  a  millstone  round  his  neck. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
IN  EXILE. 

ONE  evening  in  the  olden  time  Laven- 
der and  Sheila  and  Ingram  and  old 
Mackenzie  were  all  sitting  high  up  on 
the  rocks  near  Borvaboet,  chatting  to 
each  other,  and  watching  the  red  light 
pale  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  edge  of  the  world. 
Ingram  was  smoking  a  wooden  pipe. 
Lavender  sat  with  Sheila's  hand  in  his. 
The  old  King  of  Borva  was  discoursing 
of  the  fishing  populations  round  the  west- 
ern coasts,  and  of  their  various  ways  and 
habits. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Tarbert," 
Lavender  was  saying,  "but  the  lona  just 
passes  the  mouth  of  the  little  harbor  as 
she  comes  up  Loch  Fyne.  I  know  two 
or  three  men  who  go  there  every  year  to 
paint  the  fishing-life  of  the  place.  It  is 
an  odd  little  place,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Tarbert  ?"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie — "  you 
wass  wanting  to  know  about  Tarbert  ? 
Ah,  well,  it  is  getting  to  be  a  better  place 
now,  but  a  year  or  two  ago  it  wass  ferry 
like  hell.  Oh  yes  it  wass,  Sheila,  so  you 
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need  not  say  anything.  And  this  wass 
the  way  of  it,  Mr.  Lavender,  that  the 
trawling  was  nor  made  legal  then,  and 
the  men  they  were  just  like  devils,  with 
the  swearing  and  the  drinking  and  the 
fighting  that  went  on  ;  and  if  you  went 
into  the  harbor  in  the  open  day,  you 
would  find  them  drunk  and  fighting,  and 
some  of  them  with  blood  on  their  faces, 
for  it  wass  a  ferry  wild  time.  It  wass 
many  a  one  will  say  that  the  Tarbert- 
men  would  run  down  the  police-boat 
some  dark  night.  And  what  was  the 
use  of  catching  the  trawlers  now  and 
again,  and  taking  their  boats  and  their 
nets  to  be  sold  at  Greenock,  when  they 
went  themselves  over  to  Greenock  to  the 
auction  and  bought  them  back  ?  Oh,  it 
was  a  great  deal  of  money  they  made 
then  :  I  hef  heard  of  a  crew  of  eight  men 
getting  thirty  pounds  each  man  in  the 
course  of  one  night,  and  that  not  seldom 
mirover." 

"  But  why  didn't  the  government  put 
it  down  ?"  Lavender  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,"  Mackenzie  answered 
with  the  air  of  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  ruling — "you  see 
that  it  wass  not  quite  sure  that  the  trawl- 
ing did  much  harm  to  the  fishing.  And 
the  Jackal — that  was  the  government 
steamer — she  was  not  much  good  in  get- 
ting the  better  of  the  Tarbert-men,  who 
are  ferry  good  with  their  boats  in  the 
rowing,  and  are  ferry  cunning  whatever. 
You  know,  the  buying  boats  went  out  to 
sea,  and  took  the  herring  there,  and  then 
the  trawlers  they  would  sink  their  nets 
and  come  home  in  the  morning  as  if 
they  had  not  caught  one  fish,  although 
the  boat  would  be  white  with  the  scales 
of  the  herring.  And  what  is  more,  sir, 
the  government  knew  ferry  well  that  if 
trawling  was  put  down,  then  there  would 
be  a  ferry  good  many  murders  ;  for  the 
Tarbert-men,  when  they  came  home 
to  drink  whisky,  and  wash  the  whisky 
down  with  porter,  they  were  ready  to 
fight  anybody." 

"  It  must  be  a  delightful  place  to  live 
in,"  Lavender  said. 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  ferry  different  now," 
Mackenzie  continued — "  ferry  different. 
The  men  they  are  nearly  all  Good  Tem- 


plars  now,  and  there  is  no  drinking 
whatever,  and  there  is  reading-rooms 
and  such  things,  and  the  place  is  ferry 
quiet  and  respectable." 

"I  hear,"  Ingram  remarked,  "that 
good  people  attribute  the  change  to  mor- 
al suasion,  and  that  wicked  people  put  it 
down  to  want  of  money." 

"  Papa,  this  boy  will  have  to  be  put  to 
bed,"  Sheila  said. 

"Well,"  Mackenzie  answered,  " there 
is  not  so  much  money  in  the  place  as 
there  wass  in  the  old  times.  The  shop- 
keepers do  not  make  so  much  money 
as  before,  when  the  men  were  wild  and 
drunk  in  the  daytime,  and  had  plenty 
to  spend  when  the  police-boat  did  not 
catch  them.  But  the  fishermen,  they  are 
ferry  much  better  without  the  money; 
and  I  can  say  for  them,  Mr.  Lavender, 
that  there  is  no  better  fishermen  on  the 
coast.  They  are  ferry  fine,  tall  men, 
and  they  are  ferry  well  dressed  in  their 
blue  clothes,  and  they  are  manly  fellows, 
whether  they  are  drunk  or  whether  they 
are  sober.  Now  look  at  this,  sir,  that  in 
the  worst  of  weather  they  will  neffer  tek 
whisky  with  them  when  they  go  out  to  the 
sea  at  night,  for  they  think  it  is  coward- 
ly. And  they  are  ferry  fine  fellows,  and 
gentlemanly  in  their  ways,  and  they  are 
ferry  good-natured  to  strangers." 

"  I  have  heard  that  of  them  on  all 
hands,"  Lavender  said,  "and  some  day 
I  hope  to  put  their  civility  and  good- 
fellowship  to  the  proof." 

That  was  merely  the  idle  conversation 
of  a  summer  evening :  no  one  paid  any 
further  attention  to  it,  nor  did  even  Lav- 
ender himself  think  again  of  his  vague- 
ly-expressed hope  of  some  day  visiting 
Tarbert.  Let  us  now  shift  the  scene  of 
this  narrative  to  Tarbert  itself. 

When  you  pass  from  the  broad  and 
blue  waters  of  Loch  Fyne  into  the  nar- 
row and  rocky  channel  leading  to  Tar- 
bert harbor,  you  find  before  you  an  al- 
most circular  bay,  round  which  stretches 
an  irregular  line  of  white  houses.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  fishing-craft  in  the 
harbor,  lying  in  careless  and  picturesque 
groups,  with  their  brown  hulls  and  spars 
sending  a  ruddy  reflection  down  on  the 
lapping  water,  which  is  green  under  the 
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shadow  of  each  boat.  Along  the  shore 
stand  the  tall  poles  on  which  the  fisher- 
men dry  their  nets,  and  above  these,  on 
the  summit  of  a  rocky  crag,  rise  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  with  the  daylight  shin- 
ing through  the  empty  windows.  Be- 
yond the  houses,  again,  lie  successive 
lines  of  hills,  at  this  moment  lit  up  by 
shafts  of  sunlight  that  lend  a  glowing 
warmth  and  richness  to  the  fine  colors 
of  a  late  autumn.  The  hills  are  red  and 
brown  with  rusted  bracken  and  heather, 
and  here  and  there  the  smooth  waters 
of  the  bay  catch  a  tinge  of  other  and 
varied  hues.  In  one  of  the  fishing- 
smacks  that  lie  almost  underneath  the 
shadow  of  the  tall  crag  on  which  the 
castle  ruins  stand,  an  artist  has  put  a 
rough-and-ready  easel,  and  is  apparent- 
ly busy  at  work  painting  a  group  of 
boats  just  beyond.  Some  indication  of 
the  rich  colors  of  the  craft — their  ruddy 
sails,  brown  nets  and  bladders,  and  their 
varnished  but  not  painted  hulls — already 
appears  on  the  canvas ;  and  by  and  by 
some  vision  may  arise  of  the  far  hills  in 
their  soft  autumnal  tints  and  of  the  bold 
blue  and  white  sky  moving  overhead. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  who  is  smoking  in 
the  stern  of  one  of  the  boats  has  been 
placed  there  on  purpose.  A  boy  seated 
on  some  nets  occasionally  casts  an  anx- 
ious glance  toward  the  painter,  as  if  to 
inquire  when  his  penance  will  be  over. 

A  small  open  boat,  with  a  heap  of 
stones  for  ballast,  and  with  no  great 
elegance  in  shape  of  rigging,  comes 
slowly  in  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  is  gently  run  alongside  the  boat  in 
which  the  man  is  painting.  A  fresh- 
colored  young  fellow,  with  voluminous 
and  curly  brown  hair,  who  has  dressed 
himself  as  a  yachtsman,  calls  out,  "  Lav- 
ender, do  you  know  the  White  Rose,  a 
big  schooner  yacht  ? — about  eighty  tons 
I  should  think." 

"Yes,"  Lavender  said,  without  turning 
round  or  taking  his  eyes  off  the  canvas. 

"Whose  is  she  ?" 

"  Lord  Newstead's." 

"  Well,  either  he  or  his  skipper  hailed 
me  just  now  and  wanted  to  know  wheth- 
er you  were  here.  I  said  you  were.  The 
fellow  asked  me  if  I  was  going  into  the 


harbor.  I  said  I  was.  So  he  gave  me 
a  message  for  you — that  they  would  hang 
about  outside  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  if 
you  would  go  out  to  them  and  take  a 
run  up  to  Ardishaig." 

"I  can't,  Johnny." 

"  I'd  take  you  out,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"But  look  here,  Lavender,"  said  the 
younger  man,  seizing  hold  of  Laven- 
der's boat  and  causing  the  easel  to  shake 
dangerously :  "  he  asked  me  to  lunch- 
eon, too." 

"Why  don't  you  go,  then?"  was  the 
only  reply,  uttered  rather  absently. 

"I  can't  go  without  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  mean  to  go." 

The  younger  man  looked  vexed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
postulation, "  You  know  it  is  very  absurd 
of  you  going  on  like  this,  Lavender. 
No  fellow  can  paint  decently  if  he  gets 
out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  waits  for  daylight  to  rush  up  to  his 
easel.  How  many  hours  have  you  been 
at  work  already  to-day  ?  If  you  don't 
give  your  eyes  a  rest,  they  will  get  color- 
blind to  a  dead  certainty.  Do  you  think 
you  will  paint  the  whole  place  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  now  that  the  other  fel- 
lows have  gone  ?" 

"  I  can't  be  bothered  talking  to  you. 
Johnny.  You'll  make  me  throw  some- 
thing at  you.  Go  away." 

"I  think  it's  rather  mean,  you  know," 
continued  the  persistent  Johnny,  "for  a 
fellow  like  you,  who  doesn't  need  it,  to 
come  and  fill  the  market  all  at  once, 
while  we  unfortunate  devils  can  scarcely 
get  a  crust.  And  there  are  two  heron 
just  round  the  point,  and  I  have  my 
breech  -  loader  and  a  dozen  cartridges 
here." 

"Go  away,  Johnny!"  That  was  all 
the  answer  he  got. 

"I'll  go  out  and  tell  Lord  NewsJtead 
that  you  are  a  cantankerous  brute.  I 
suppose  he'll  have  the  decency  to  offer 
me  luncheon,  and  I  dare  say  I  could  get 
him  a  shot  at  these  heron.  You  are  a 
fool  not  to  come,  Lavender;"  and  so  say- 
ing the  young  man  put  out  again,  and 
he  was  heard  to  go  away  talking  to  him- 
self about  obstinate  idiots  and  greed  and 
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the  certainty  of  getting  a  shot  at  the 
heron. 

When  he  had  quite  gone,  Lavender, 
who  had  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  from 
his  work,  suddenly  put  down  his  palette 
and  brushes — he  almost  dropped  them, 
indead — and  quickly  put  up  both  his 
hands  to  his  head,  pressing  them  on  the 
side  of  his  temples.  The  old  fisherman 
in  the  boat  beyond  noticed  this  strange 
movement,  and  forthwith  caught  a  rope, 
hauled  the  boat  across  a  stietch  of  water, 
and  then  came  scrambling  over  bow- 
sprit, lowered  sails  and  nets  to  where 
Lavender  had  just  sat  down. 

"  Wass  there  anything  the  matter,  sir  ?" 
he  said  with  much  evidence  of  concern. 

"My  head  is  a  little  bad,  Donald," 
Lavender  said,  still  pressing  his  hands 
on  his  temples,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some 
strange  feeling.  "  I  wish  you  would  pull 
in  to  the  shore  and  get  me  some  whisky." 

"Oh  ay,"  said  the  old  man,  hastily 
scrambling  into  the  little  black  boat  ly- 
ing beside  the  smack;  "and  it  is  no 
wonder  to  me  this  will  come  to  you,  sir, 
for  I  hef  never  seen  any  of  the  gentle- 
men so  long  at  the  pentin  as  you — from 
the  morning  till  the  night ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  to  me  this  will  come  to  you. 
But  I  will  get  you  the  whushky :  it  is  a 
grand  thing,  the  whushky." 

The  old  fisherman  was  not  long  in 
getting  ashore  and  running  up  to  the 
cottage  in  which  Lavender  lived,  and 
getting  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  glass. 
Then  he  got  down  to  the  boat  again, 
and  was  surprised  that  he  could  nowhere 
see  Mr.  Lavender  on  board  the  smack. 
Perhaps  he  had  lain  down  on  the  nets 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

When  Donald  got  out  to  the  smack 
he  found  the  young  man  lying  insen- 
sible, his  face  white  and  his  teeth  clench- 
ed. With  something  of  a  cry  the  old 
fisherman  jumped  into  the  boat,  knelt 
down,  and  proceeded  in  a  rough  and 
ready  fashion  to  force  some  whisky  into 
Lavender's  mouth.  "Oh  ay,  oh  yes,  it 
is  a  grand  thing,  the  whushky,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  you  must 
hef  some  more :  it  is  no  matter  if  you 
will  choke.  It  is  ferry  good  whushky, 
and  will  do  you  no  harm  whatever; 


and  oh  yes,  sir,  that  is  ferry  well,  and 
you  are  all  right  again,  and  you  will  sit 
quite  quiet  now,  and  you  will  hef  a  little 
more  whushky." 

The  young  man  looked  round  him : 
"  Have  you  been  ashore,  Donald  ?  Oh 
yes — I  suppose  so.  Did  I  tumble  ? 
Well,  I  am  all  right  now :  it  was  the 
glare  of  the  sea  that  made  me  giddy. 
Take  a  dram  for  yourself,  Donald." 

"There  is  but  the  one  glass,  sir,"  said 
Donald,  who  had  picked  up  something 
of  the  notions  of  gentlefolks,  "but  I  will 
just  tek  the  bottle ;"  and  so,  to  avoid 
drinking  out  of  the  same  glass  (which 
was  rather  a  small  one),  he  was  good 
enough  to  take  a  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
at  the  black  bottle.  Then  he  heaved  a 
sigh,  and  wiped  the  top  of  the  bottle  with 
his  sleeve.  "Yes,  as  I  was  saying,  sir, 
there  was  none  of  the  gentlemen  I  hef 
effer  seen  in  Tarbert  will  keep  at  the 
pentin  so  long  ass  you ;  and  many  of 
them  will  be  stronger  ass  you,  and  will  be 
more  accustomed  to  it  whatever.  But 
when  a  man  iss  making  money — "  and 
Donald  shook  his  head :  he  knew  it  was 
useless  to  argue. 

"But  I  am  not  making  money,  Don- 
ald," Lavender  said,  still  looking  a  trifle 
pale.  "I  doubt  whether  I  have  made 
as  much  as  you  have  sihce  I  came  to 
Tarbert." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Donald  contentedly, 
"  all  the  gentlemen  will  say  that.  They 
never  hef  any  money.  But  wass  you 
ever  with  them  when  they  could  not  get 
a  dram  because  they  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  it?" 

Donald's  test  of  impecuniosity  could 
not  be  gainsaid.  La  vender  laughed,  and 
bade  him  get  back  into  the  other  boat. 

'"Deed  I  will  not,"  said  Donald  sturd- 
ily. 

Lavender  stared  at  him. 

"  Oh  no  :  you  wass  doing  quite  enough 
the  day  already,  or  you  would  not  hef 
tumbled  into  the  boat  whatever.  And 
supposing  that  you  was  to  hef  tumbled 
into  the  water,  you  would  have  been 
trooned  as  sure  as  you  wass  alive." 

"And  a  good  job,  too,  Donald,"  said 
the  younger  man,  idly  looking  at  the 
lapping  green  water. 
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Donaid  shook  his  head  gravely :  "  You 
would  not  say  that  if  you  had  friends  of 
yours  that  was  trooned,  and  if  you  had 
seen  them  when  they  went  down  in  the 
water." 

"They  say  it  is  an  easy  death,  Donald." 

"They  neffer  tried  it  that  said  that," 
said  the  old  fisherman  gloomily.  "It 
wass  one  day  the  son  of  my  sister  wass 
coming  over  from  Saltcoats —  But  I  hef 
no  wish  to  speak  of  it ;  and  that  wass 
but  one  among  ferry  many  that  I  have 
known." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  the 
Lewis,  did  you  say  ?"  Lavender  asked, 
changing  the  subject.  Donald  was  ac- 
customed to  have  the  talk  suddenly  di- 
verted into  this  channel.  He  could  not 
tell  why  the  young  English  gentleman 
wanted  him  continually  to  be  talking 
about  the  Lewis. 

"  Oh,  it  is  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 
as  I  hef  said ;  and  you  will  know  far 
more  about  the  Lewis  than  I  will.  But 
Stornoway,  that  is  a  fine  big  town  ;  and 
I  hef  a  cousin  there  that  keeps  a  shop, 
and  is  a  very  rich  man  whatever,  and 
many's  the  time  he  will  ask  me  to  come 
and  see  him.  And  if  the  Lord  be  spared, 
maybe  I  will  some  day." 

"  You  mean  if  you  be  spared,  Donald." 

"Oh,  ay  :  it  is  all  wan,"  said  Donald. 

Lavender  had  brought  with  him  some 
bread  and  cheese  in  a  piece  of  paper  for 
luncheon ;  and  this  store  of  frugal  pro- 
visions having  been  opened  out,  the  old 
fisherman  was  invited  to  join  in — an  in- 
vitation he  gravely  but  not  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. He  took  off  his  blue  bonnet 
and  said  grace  :  then  he  took  the  bread 
and  cheese  in  his  hand  and  looked  round 
inquiringly.  There  was  a  stone  jar  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat :  that 
was  not  what  Donald  was  looking  after. 
Lavender  handed  him  the  black  bottle 
he  had  brought  out  from  the  cottage, 
which  was  more  to  his  mind.  And  then, 
this  humble  meal  despatched,  the  old 
man  was  persuaded  to  go  back  to  his 
post,  and  Lavender  continued  his  work. 

The  short  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a 
close  when  young  Johnny  Eyre  came 
sailing  in  from  Loch  Fyne,  himself  and 
a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve  managing  that 


crank  little  boat  with  its  top-heavy  sails. 
"Are  you  at, work  yet,  Lavender?"  he 
said.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  beggar.  It's 
getting  quite  dark." 

"What  sort  of  luncheon  did  Newstead 
give  you,  Johnny  ?" 

"  Oh,  something  worth  going  for,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  want  to  live  in  Tarbert 
for  a  month  or  two  to  find  out  the  value 
of  decent  cooking  and  good  wine.  He 
was  awfully  surprised  when  I  described 
this  place  to  rftn.  He  wouldn't  believe 
you  were  living  here  in  a  cottage  :  I  said 
a  garret,  for  I  pitched  it  hot  and  strong, 
mind  you.  I  said  you  were  living  in  a 
garret,  that  you  never  saw  a  razor,  and 
lived  on  oatmeal  porridge  and  whisky, 
and  that  your  only  amusement  was  going 
out  at  night  and  risking  your  neck  in 
this  delightful  boat  of  mine.  You  should 
have  seen  him  examining  this  remark- 
able vessel.  And  there  were  two  ladies 
on  board,  and  they  were  asking  after 
you,  too." 

"Who  were  they  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  didn't  catch  their 
names  when  I  was  introduced ;  but  the 
noble  skipper  called  one  of  them  Polly." 

"Oh,  I  know." 

"Ain't  you  coming  ashore,  Lavender? 
You  can't  see  to  work  now." 

"All  right!  I  shall  put  my  traps 
ashore,  and  then  I'll  have  a  run  with 
you  down  Loch  Fyne  if  you  like, 
Johnny." 

"Well,  I  don't  like,"  said  the  hand- 
some lad  frankly,  "for  it's  looking  rather 
squally  about.  It  seems  to  me  you're 
bent  on  drowning  yourself.  Before  those 
other  fellows  went,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  had  committed  a 
murder." 

"  Did  they  really  ?"  Lavender  said  with 
little  interest. 

"And  if  you  go  away  and  live  in  that 
wild  place  you  were  talking  of  during 
the  winter,  they  will  be  quite  sure  of  it. 
Why,  man,  you'd  come  back  with  your 
hair  turned  white.  You  might  as  well 
think  of  living  by  yourself  at  the  Arctic 
Pole." 

Neither  Johnny  Eyre  nor  any  of  the 
men  who  had  just  left  Tarbert  knew 
anything  of  Frank  Lavender's  recent 
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history,  and  Lavendei  himself  was  not 
disposed  to  be  comm  inicative.  They 
would  know  soon  enough  when  they 
went  up  to  London.  In  the  mean  time 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  Laven- 
der's habits  were  very  singularly  altered. 
He  had  grown  miserly.  They  laughed 
when  he  told  them  he  had  no  money, 
and  he  did  not  seek  to  persuade  them 
of  the  fact ;  but  it  was  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  none  of  them  lived  so  frugally  or 
worked  so  anxiously  as  he.  Then,  when 
his  work  was  done  in  the  evening,  and 
when  they  met  alternately  at  each  other's 
rooms  to  dine  off  mutton  and  potatoes, 
with  a  glass  of  whisky  and  a  pipe  and 
a  game  of  cards  to  follow,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  those  sudden  fits  of  silence 
that  would  strike  in  when  the  general 
hilarity  was  at  its  pitch  ?  And  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  utter  recklessness  he 
displayed  when  they  would  go  out  of  an 
evening  in  their  open  sailing  boats  to 
shoot  sea-fowl,  or  make  a  voyage  along 
the  rocky  coast  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
wait  for  the  dawn  to  show  them  the 
haunts  of  the  seals  ?  The  Lavender 
they  had  met  occasionally  in  London 
was  a  fastidious,  dilettante,  self-possess- 
ed, and  yet  not  disagreeable  fellow :  this 
man  was  almost  pathetically  anxious 
about  his  work,  oftentimes  he  was  mo- 
rose and  silent,  and  then  again  there 
was  no  sort  of  danger  or  difficulty  he 
was  not  ready  to  plunge  into  when  they 
were  sailing  about  that  iron-bound  coast. 
They  could  not  make  it  out,  but  the 
joke  among  themselves  was  that  he  had 
committed  a  murder,  and  therefore  he 
was  reckless. 

This  Johnny  Eyre  was  not  much  of  an 
artist,  but  he  liked  the  society  of  artists  : 
he  had  a  little  money  of  his  own,  plenty 
of  time,  and  a  love  of  boating  and  shoot- 
ing, and  so  he  had  pitched  his  tent  at 
Tarbert,  and  was  proud  to  cherish  the 
delusion  that  he  was  working  hard  and 
earning  fame  and  wealth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  never  earned  anything,  but 
he  had  very  good  spirits,  and  living  in 
Tarbert  is  cheap. 

From  the  moment  that  Lavender  had 
come  to  the  place,  Johnny  Eyre  made 
him  his  special  companion.  He  had  a 


great  respect  for  a  man  who  could  shoot 
anything  anywhere ;  and  when  he  and 
Lavender  came  back  together  from  a 
cruise,  there  was  no  use  saying  which 
had  actually  done  the  brilliant  deeds  the 
evidence  of  which  was  carried  ashore. 
But  Lavender,  oddly  enough,  knew  little 
about  sailing,  and  Johnny  was  pleased 
to  assume  the  airs  of  an  instructor  on  this 
point;  his  only  difficulty  being  that  his 
pupil  had  more  than  the  ordinary  hardi- 
hood of  an  ignoramus,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  do  reckless  things  even  after 
he  had  sufficient  skill  to  know  that  they 
were  dangerous. 

Lavender  got  into  the  small  boat,  tak- 
ing his  canvas  with  him,  but  leaving  his 
easel  in  the  fishing-smack.  He  pulled 
himself  and  Johnny  Eyre  ashore  :  they 
scrambled  up  the  rocks  and  into  the 
road,  and  then  they  went  into  the  small 
white  cottage  in  which  Lavender  lived. 
The  picture  was,  for  greater  safety,  left 
in  Lavender's  bed-room,  which  already 
contained  about  a  dozen  canvases  with 
sketches  in  various  stages  on  them. 
Then  he  went  out  to  his  friend  again. 

"  I've  had  a  long  day  to-day,  Johnny. 
I  wish  you'd  go  out  with  me  :  the  excite- 
ment of  a  squall  would  clear  one's  brain, 
I  fancy." 

"Oh,  I'll  go  out  if  you  like,"  Eyre 
said,  "but  I  shall  take  very  good  care 
to  run  in  before  the  squall  comes,  if 
there's  any  about.  I  don't  think  there 
will  be,  after  all.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  flash 
of  lightning  about  half  an  hour  ago  down 
in  the  south,  but  nothing  has  come  of  it. 
There  are  some  curlew  about,  and  the 
guillemots  are  in  thousands.  You  don't 
seem  to  care  about  shooting  guillemots, 
Lavender." 

"  Well,  you  see,  potting  a  bird  that  is 
sitting  on  the  water — "  said  Lavender 
with  a  shrug. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  as  easy  as  you  might  im- 
agine. Of  course  you  could  kill  them 
if  you  liked,  but  everybody  ain't  such  a 
swell  as  you  are  with  a  gun  ;  and  mind 
you,  it's  uncommonly  awkward  to  catch 
the  right  moment  for  firing,  when  the 
bird  goes  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
waves,  disappearing  altogether  every 
second  second.  I  think  it's  very  good 
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fun  myself.  It  is  very  exciting  when  you 
don't  know  the  moment  the  bird  will 
dive,  and  whether  you  can  afford  to  go 
any  nearer.  And  as  for  shooting  them 
on  the  water,  you  have  to  do  that,  for 
when  do  you  get  a  chance  of  shooting 
them  flying?" 

"  I  don't  see  much  necessity  for  shoot- 
ing them  at  any  time,"  said  Lavender 
as  he  and  Eyre  went  down  to  the  shore 
again,  "but  I  am  glad  to  see  you  get 
some  amusement  out  of  it.  Have  you 
got  cartridges  with  you  ?  Is  your  gun 
in  the  boat  ?" 

"Yes.  Come  along.  We'll  have  a 
run  out,  any  how." 

When  they  pulled  out  again  to  that 
cockle-shell  craft  with  its  stone  ballast 
and  big  brown  mainsail,  the  boy  was 
sent  ashore  and  the  two  companions  set 
out  by  themselves.  By  this  time  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  a  strange  green 
twilight  was  shining  over  the  sea.  As 
they  got  farther  out  the  dusky  shores 
seemed  to  have  a  pale  mist  hanging 
^ound  them,  but  there  were  no  clouds 
on  the  hills,  for  a  clear  sky  shone  over- 
head, awaiting  the  coming  of  the  stars. 
Strange  indeed  was  the  silence  out  here, 
broken  only  by  the  lapping  of  the  water 
on  the  sides  of  the  boat  and  the  calling 
of  birds  in  the  distance.  Far  away  the 
orange  ray  of  a  lighthouse  began  to 
quiver  in  the  lambent  dusk.  The  pale 
green  light  on  the  waves  did  not  die  out, 
but  the  shadows  grew  darker,  so  that 
Eyre,  with  his  gun  close  at  hand,  could 
not  make  out  his  groups  of  guillemots, 
although  he  heard  them  calling  all 
around.  They  had  come  out  too  late, 
indeed,  for  any  such  purpose. 

Thither  on  those  beautiful  evenings, 
after  his  day's  work  was  over,  Lavender 
was  accustomed  to  come,  either  by  him- 
self or  with  his  present  companion. 
Johnny  Eyre  did  not  intrude  on  his 
solitude :  he  was  invariably  too  eager  to 
get  a  shot,  his  chief  delight  being  to  get 
to  the  bow,  to  let  the  boat  drift  for  a  while 
silently  through  the  waves,  so  that  she 
might  come  unawares  on  some  flock  of 
sea-birds.  Lavender,  sitting  in  the  stern 
with  the  tiller  in  his  hand,  was  really 
alone  in  this  world  of  water  and  sky, 


with  all  the  majesty  of  the  night  and  the 
stars  around  him. 

And  on  these  occasions  he  used  to  sit 
and  dream  of  the  beautiful  time  long  ago 
in  Loch  Roag,  when  nights  such  as  these 
used  to  come  over  the  Atlantic,  and  find 
Sheila  and  himself  sailing  on  the  peace- 
ful waters,  or  seated  high  up  on  the 
rocks  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the 
tide.  Here  was  the  same  strange  silence, 
the  same  solemn  and  pale  light  in  the 
sky,  the  same  mystery  of  the  moving 
plain  all  around  them  that  seemed  some- 
how to  be  alive,  and  yet  voiceless  and  sad. 
Many  a  time  his  heart  became  so  full 
of  recollections  that  he  had  almost  call- 
ed aloud  "Sheila!  Sheila!"  and  waited 
for  the  sea  and  the  sky  to  answer  him 
with  the  sound  of  her  voice.  In  these 
bygone  days  he  had  pleased  himself 
with  the  fancy  that  the  girl  was  somehow 
the  product  of  all  the  beautiful  aspects 
of  Nature  around  her.  It  was  the  sea 
that  was  in  her  eyes,  it  was  the  fair  sun- 
light that  shone  in  her  face,  the  breath 
of  her  life  was  the  breath  of  the  moor- 
land winds.  He  had  written  verses  about 
this  fancy  of  hers  ;  and  he  had  conveyed 
them  secretly  to  her,  sure  that  she,  at 
least,  would  find  no  defects  in  them. 
And  many  a  time,  far  away  from  Loch 
Roag  and  from  Sheila,  lines  of  this  con- 
ceit would  wander  through  his  brain,  set 
to  the  saddest  of  all  music,  the  music  of 
irreparable  loss.  What  did  they  say  to 
him,  now  that  he  recalled  them  like 
some  half -forgotten  voice  out  of  the 
strange  past  ? — 

For  she  and  the  clouds  and  the  breezes  were  one, 
And  the  hills  and  the  sea  had  conspired  with  the  sun 
To  charm  and  bewilder  all  men  with  the  grace 
They  combined  and  conferred  on  her  wonderful  face. 

The  sea  lapped  around  the  boat,  the 
green  light  on  the  waves  grew  somehow 
less  intense ;  in  the  silence  the  first  of 
the  stars  came  out,  and  somehow  the 
time  in  which  he  had  seen  SheiJa  in 
these  rare  and  magical  colors  seemed  to 
become  more  and  more  remote  : 

An  angel  in  passing  looked  downward  and  smiled, 
And  carried  to  heaven  the  fame  of  the  child  ; 
And  then  what  the  waves  and  the  sky  and  the  sun 
And  the  tremulous  breath  of  the  hills  had  begun. 
Required  but  one  touch.     To  finish  the  whole, 
God  loved  her  and  gave  her  a  beautiful  soul. 
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And  what  had  he  done  with  this  rare 
treasure  entrusted  to  him  ?  His  com- 
panions, jesting  among  themselves,  had 
said  that  he  had  committed  a  murder : 
in  his  own  heart  there  was  something  at 
this  moment  of  a  murderer's  remorse. 

Johnny  Eyre  uttered  a  short  cry.  Lav- 
ender looked  ahead  and  saw  that  some 
black  object  was  disappearing  among  the 
waves. 

"What  a  fright  I  got!"  Eyre  said 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  never  saw  the  fellow 
come  near,  and  he  came  up  just  below 
the  bowsprit.  He  came  heeling  over  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse.  I  say,  Lavender,  I 
think  we  might  as  well  cut  it  now :  my 
eyes  are  quite  bewildered  with  the  light 
on  the  water.  I  couldn't  make  out  a 
kraken  if  it  was  coming  across  our  bows." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Johnny.  We'll 
put  her  out  a  bit,  and  then  let  her  drift 
back.  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story." 

"Oh,  all  right,"  he  said;  and  so  they 
put  her  head  round,  and  soon  she  was 
lying  over  before  the  breeze,  and  slowly 
drawing  away  from  those  outlines  of  the 
coast  which  showed  them  where  Tarbert 
harbor  cut  into  the  land.  And  then 
once  more  they  let  her  drift,  and  young 
Eyre  took  a  nip  of  whisky  and  settled 
himself  so  as  to  hear  Lavender's  story, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

"You  knew  I  was  married?" 

"Yes." 

"  Didn't  you  ever  wonder  why  my  wife 
did  not  come  here  ?" 

"Why  should  I  wonder?  Plenty  of 
fellows  have  to  spend  half  the  year  apart 
from  their  wives  :  the  only  thing  in  your 
case  I  couldn't  understand  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  your  doing  it.  For  you  know 
that's  all  nonsense  about  your  want  of 
funds." 

"  It  isn't  nonsense,  Johnny.  But  now, 
if  you  like,  I  will  tell  you  why  my  wife 
has  never  come  here." 

Then  he  told  the  story,  out  there  under 
the  stars,  with  no  thought  of  interruption, 
for  there  was  a  world  of  moving  water 
around  them.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  let  any  one  into  his  confidence,  and 
perhaps  the  darkness  aided  his  revela- 
tions ;  but  at  any  rate  he  went  over  all 
the  old  time,  until  it  seemed  to  his  com- 


panion that  he  was  talking  to  himself, 
so  aimless  and  desultory  were  his  pa- 
thetic reminiscences.  He  called  her 
Sheila,  though  Eyre  had  never  heard 
her  name.  He  spoke  of  her  father  as 
though  Eyre  must  have  known  him. 
And  yet  this  rambling  series  of  con- 
fessions and  self-reproaches  and  tender 
memories  did  form  a  certain  sort  of  nar- 
rative, so  that  the  young  fellow  sitting 
quietly  in  the  boat  there  got  a  pretty  fair 
notion  of  what  had  happened. 

"You  are  an  unlucky  fellow,"  he  said 
to  Lavender.  "  I  never  heard  anything 
like  that.  But  you  know  you  must  have 
exaggerated  a  good  deal  about  it :  I  should 
like  to  hear  her  story.  I  am  sure  you 
could  not  have  treated  her  like  that." 

"  God  knows  how  I  did,  but  the  truth 
is  just  as  I  have  told  you  ;  and  although 
I  was  blind  enough  at  the  time,  I  can 
read  the  whole  story  now  in  letters  of 
fire.  I  hope  you  will  never  have  such 
a  thing  constantly  before  your  eyes, 
Johnny." 

The  lad  was  silent  for  some  time,  and 
then  he  said,  rather  timidly,  "  Do  you 
think,  Lavender,  she  knows  how  sorry 
you  are  ?" 

"If  she  did,  what  good  would  that 
do  ?"  said  the  other. 

"Women  are  awfully  forgiving,  you 
know,"  Johnny  said  in  a  hesitating  fash- 
ion. "  I — I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair 
not  to  give  her  a  chance — a  chance  of 
— of  being  generous,  you  know.  You 
know,  I  think  the  better  a  woman  is,  the 
more  inclined  she  is  to  be  charitable  to 
other  folks  who  mayn't  be  quite  up  to 
the  mark,  you  know ;  and  you  see,  it 
ain't  every  one  who  can  claim  to  be 
always  doing  the  right  thing ;  and  the 
next  best  thing  to  that  is  to  be  sorry  for 
what  you've  done  and  try  to  do  better. 
It's  rather  cheeky,  you  know,  my  ad- 
vising you,  or  trying  to  make  you  pluck 
up  your  spirits  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Lavender,  if  I  knew  her  well  enough 
I'd  go  straight  to  her  to-morrow,  and 
I'd  put  in  a  good  word  for  you,  and  tell 
her  some  things  she  doesn't  know;  and 
you'd  see  if  she  wouldn't  write  you  a 
letter,  or  even  come  and  see  you." 

"That  is  all  nonsense,  Johnny,  though 
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it's  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  it.  The 
mischief  I  have  done  isn't  to  be  put 
aside  by  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter." 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  Johnny  said 
with  some  warmth,  "that  you  are  as  un- 
fair to  her  as  to  yourself  in  not  giving 
her  a  chance.  You  don't  know  how 
willing  she  may  be  to  overlook  every- 
thing that  is  past." 

"  If  she  were,  I  am  not  fit  to  go  near 
her.  I  couldn't  have  the  cheek  to  try, 
Johnny." 

"  But  what  more  can  you  be  than  sorry 
for  what  is  past?"  said  the  younger  fel- 
low persistently.  "And  you  don't  know 
how  pleased  it  makes  a  good  woman  to 
give  her  the  chance  of  forgiving  any- 
body. And  if  we  were  all  to  set  up  for 
being  archangels,  and  if  there  was  to  be 
no  sort  of  getting  back  for  us  after  we 
had  made  a  slip,  where  should  we  be  ? 
And  in  place  of  going  to  her  and  making 
it  all  right,  you  start  away  for  the  Sound 
of  Islay  ;  and,  by  Jove  !  won't  you  find 
out  what  spending  a  winter  under  these 
Jura  mountains  means  !  I  have  tried  it, 
and  I  know." 

A  flash  of  lightning,  somewhere  down 
among  the  Arran  hills,  interrupted  the 
speaker,  and  drew  the  attention  of  the 
two  young  men  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
east  and  south-east  the  stars  were  no 
longer  visible,  while  something  of  a  brisk 
breeze  had  sprung  up. 

"  This  breeze  will  take  us  back  splen- 
didly," Johnny  said,  getting  ready  again 
for  the  run  in  to  Tarbert. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  Laven- 
der called  attention  to  a  fishing- smack 
that  was  apparently  making  for  the  har- 
bor. With  all  sails  set  she  was  sweep- 
ing by  them  like  some  black  phantom 
across  the  dark  plain  of  the  sea.  They 
could  not  make  out  the  figures  on  board 
of  her,  but  as  she  passed  some  one  call- 
ed out  to  them. 

"What  did  he  say  ?"  Lavender  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  his  companion  said, 
"but  it  was  some  sort  of  warning,  I  sup- 
pose. By  Jove,  Lavender,  what  is  that  ?" 

Behind  them  there  was  a  strange  hiss- 
ing noise  that  the  wind  brought  along 
to  them,  but  nothing  could  be  seen. 

"  Rain,  isn't  it  ?"  Lavender  said. 


"There  never  was  rain  like  that,"  his 
companion  said.  "  That  is  a  squall,  and 
it  will  be  here  presently.  We  must  haul 
down  the  sails.  For  God's  sake,  look 
sharp,  Lavender !" 

There  was  certainly  no  time  to  lose, 
for  the  noise  behind  them  was  increasing 
and  deepening  into  a  roar,  and  the 
heavens  had  grown  black  overhead,  so 
that  the  spars  and  ropes  of  the  crank 
little  boat  could  scarcely  be  made  out. 
They  had  just  got  the  sails  down  when 
the  first  gust  of  the  squall  struck  the 
boat  as  with  a  blow  of  iron,  and  sent  her 
staggering  forward  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  Then  all  around  them  came  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  the  cause  of  the 
sound  they  had  heard  was  apparent  in 
the  foaming  water  that  was  torn  and 
scattered  abroad  by  the  gale.  Up  from 
the  black  south-east  came  the  fierce  hur- 
ricane, sweeping  everything  before  it, 
and  hurling  this  creaking  and  straining 
boat  about  as  if  it  were  a  cork.  They 
could  see  little  of  the  sea  around  them, 
but  they  could  hear  the  awful  noise  of 
it,  and  they  knew  they  were  being  swept 
along  on  those  hurrying  waves  toward 
a  coast  which  was  invisible  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  night. 

"  Johnny,  we'll  never  make  the  harbor  : 
I  can't  see  a  light,"  Lavender  cried. 
"  Hadn't  we  better  try  to  keep  her  up  the 
loch  ?" 

"  We  must  make  the  harbor,"  his  com- 
panion said :  "  she  can't  stand  this  much 
longer." 

Blinding  torrents  of  rain  were  now 
being  driven  down  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  so  that  all  around  them  nothing 
was  visible  but  a  wild  boiling  and  seeth- 
ing of  clouds  and  waves.  Eyre  was  up 
at  the  bow,  trying  to  catch  some  glimpse 
of  the  outlines  of  the  coast  or  to  make 
out  some  light  that  would  show  them 
where  the  entrance  to  Tarbert  harbor 
lay.  If  only  some  lurid  shaft  of  light- 
ning would  pierce  the  gloom !  for  they 
knew  that  they  were  being  driven  head- 
long on  an  iron-bound  coast ;  and  amid 
all  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  sea 
they  listened  with  a  fear  that  had  no 
words  for  the  first  roar  of  the  waves 
along  the  rocks. 
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Suddenly  Lavender  heard  a  shrill 
scream,  almosi.  like  the  cry  that  a  hare 
gives  when  it  finds  the  dog's  fangs  in  its 
neck ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  amid 
all  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  still 
blacker  object  seemed  to  start  out  of  the 
gloom  right  ahead  of  them.  The  boy 
had  no  time  to  shout  any  warning  be- 
yond that  cry  of  despair,  for  with  a  wild 
crash  the  boat  struck  on  the  rocks,  rose 
and  struck  again,  and  was  then  dashed 
over  by  a  heavy  sea,  both  of  its  occu- 
pants being  thrown  into  the  fierce  swirls 
of  foam  that  were  dashing  in  and  through 
the  rocky  channels.  Strangely  enough, 
they  were  thrown  together ;  and  Laven- 
der, clinging  to  the  sea-weed,  instinct- 
ively laid  hold  of  his  companion  just  as 
the  latter  appeared  to  be  slipping  into 
the  gulf  beneath. 

"Johnny, "he  cried,  "hold  on! — hold  on 
to  me — or  we  shall  both  go  in  a  minute." 

But  the  lad  had  no  life  left  in  him, 
and  lay  like  a  log  there,  while  each 
wave  that  struck  and  rolled  hissing  and 
gurgling  through  the  channels  between 
the  rocks  seemed  to  drag  at  him  and 
seek  to  suck  him  down  into  the  dark- 
ness. With  one  despairing  effort,  Lav- 
ender struggled  to  get  him  farther  up  on 
the  slippery  sea-weed,  and  succeeded. 
But  his  success  had  lost  him  his  own 
vantage-ground,  and  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  down  into  the  swirling  waters 
beneath,  close  by  the  broken  boat  that 
was  still  being  dashed  about  by  the 
waves. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
"  HAME   FAIN  WOULD  I   BE." 

UNEXPECTED  circumstances  had  de- 
tained Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  her  daughter 
in  London  long  after  everybody  else  had 
left,  but  at  length  they  were  ready  to 
start  for  their  projected  trip  into  Switzer- 
land. On  the  day  before  their  departure 
Ingram  dined  with  them — on  his  own 
invitation.  He  had  got  into  a  habit  of 
letting  them  know  when  it  would  suit 
him  to  devote  an  evening  to  their  instruc- 
tion ;  and  it  was  difficult  indeed  to  say 
which  of  the  two  ladies  submitted  the 


more  readLy  and  meekly  to  the  dicta- 
torial enunciation  of  his  opinions.  Mrs. 
Kavanagh,  it  is  true,  sometimes  dissent- 
ed in  so  far  as  a  smile  indicated  dissent, 
but  her  daughter  scarcely  reserved  to 
herself  so  much  liberty.  Mr.  Ingram 
had  taken  her  in  hand,  and  expected  of 
her  the  obedience  and  respect  due  to  his 
superior  age. 

And  yet,  somehow  or  other,  he  occa- 
sionally found  himself  indirectly  solicit- 
ing the  advice  of  this  gentle,  clear-eyed 
and  clear-headed  young  person,  more 
especially  as  regarded  the  difficulties 
surrounding  Sheila ;  and  sometimes  a 
chance  remark  of  hers,  uttered  in  a 
timid  or  careless  or  even  mocking  fash- 
ion, would  astonish  him  by  the  rapid 
light  it  threw  on  these  dark  troubles. 
On  this  evening — the  last  evening  they 
were  spending  in  London — it  was  his 
own  affairs  which  he  proposed  to  men- 
tion to  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  he  had  no 
more  hesitation  in  doing  so  than  if  she 
had  been  his  oldest  friend.  He  wanted 
to  ask  her  what  he  should  do  about  the 
money  that  Mrs.  Lavender  had  left  him ; 
and  he  intended  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
frank  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  than  with  any 
of  the  others  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
about  the  matter.  For  he  was  well  aware 
that  Mrs.  Lavender  had  at  first  resolved 
that  he  should  have  at  least  a  consider- 
able portion  of  her  wealth,  or  why  should 
she  have  asked  him  how  he  would  like 
to  be  a  rich  man  ? 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mrs.  Lorraine 
quietly,  "that  there  is  any  use  in  youi 
asking  me  what  you  should  do,  for  ) 
know  what  you  will  do,  whether  it  ac- 
cords with  any  one's  opinion  or  no. 
And  yet  you  would  find  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  money." 

"Oh,  I  know  that,"  he  said  readily. 
"  I  should  like  to  be  rich  beyond  any- 
thing that  ever  happened  in  a  drama ; 
and  I  should  take  my  chance  of  all  the 
evil  influences  that  money  is  supposed 
to  exert.  Do  you  know,  I  think  you 
rich  people  are  very  unfairly  treated." 

"But  we  are  not  rich,"  said  Mrs. 
Kavanagh,  passing  at  the  time.  "Ce- 
cilia and  I  find  ourselves  very  poot  some- 
times." 
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"But  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ingram, 
mamma,"  said  Cecilia — as  if  any  one  had 
had  the  courage  to  disagree  with  Mr. 
Ingram! — "rich  people  are  shamefully 
ill-treated.  If  you  go  to  a  theatre,  now, 
you  find  that  all  the  virtues  are  on  the 
side  of  the  poor,  and  if  there  are  a  few 
vices,  you  get  a  thousand  excuses  for 
them.  No  one  takes  account  of  the 
temptations  of  the  rich.  You  have  peo- 
ple educated  from  their  infancy  to  im- 
agine that  the  whole  world  was  made 
for  them,  every  wish  they  have  grati- 
fied, every  day  showing  them  people 
dependent  on  them  and  grateful  for 
favors ;  and  no  allowance  is  made  for 
such  a  temptation  to  become  haughty, 
self-willed  and  overbearing.  But  of 
course  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  rich 
never  have  justice  done  them  in  plays 
and  stories,  for  the  people  who  write 
are  poor." 

"Not  all  of  them." 

"  But  enough  to  strike  an  average  of 
injustice.  And  it  is  very  hard.  For  it 
is  the  rich  who  buy  books  and  who  take 
boxes  at  the  theatres,  and  then  they  find 
themselves  grossly  abused ;  whereas  the 
humble  peasant  who  can  scarcely  read 
at  all,  and  who  never  pays  more  than 
sixpence  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  is  flat- 
tered and  coaxed  and  caressed  until  one 
wonders  whether  the  source  of  virtue  is 
the  drinking  of  sour  ale.  Mr.  Ingram, 
you  do  it  yourself.  You  impress  mamma 
and  me  with  the  belief  that  we  are  mis- 
erable sinners  if  we  are  not  continually 
doing  some  act  of  charity.  Well,  that  is 
all  very  pleasant  and  necessary,  in  mod- 
eration ;  but  you  don't  find  the  poor 
folks  so  very  anxious  to  live  for  other 
people.  They  don't  care  much  what 
becomes  of  us.  They  take  your  port 
wine  and  flannels  as  if  they  were  con- 
ferring a  favor  on  you,  but  as  for  your 
condition  and  prospects  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  they  don't  trouble  much 
about  that.  Now,  mamma,  just  wait  a 
moment." 

"  I  will  not.  You  are  a  bad  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Kavanagh  severely.  "Here  has 
Mr.  Ingram  been  teaching  you  and  mak- 
ing you  better  for  ever  so  long  back, 
and  you  pretend  to  accept  his  counsel 


and  reform  yourself;  and  then  all  at 
once  you  break  out,  and  throw  down 
the  tablets  of  the  law,  and  conduct  your- 
self like  a  heathen." 

"  Because  I  want  him  to  explain,  mam- 
ma. I  suppose  he  considers  it  wicked 
of  us  to  start  for  Switzerland  to-morrow. 
The  money  we  shall  spend  in  traveling 
might  have  despatched  a  cargo  of  mus- 
kets to  some  missionary  station,  so 
that—" 

"Cecilia!" 

"Oh  no,"  Ingram  said  carelessly,  and 
nursing  his  knee  with  both  his  hands  as 
usual,  "traveling  is  not  wicked:  it  is 
only  unreasonable.  A  traveler,  you 
know,  is  a  person  who  has  a  house  in 
one  town,  and  who  goes  to  live  in  a 
house  in  another  town,  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  paying  for  both." 

"  Mr.  Ingram,"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh, 
"will  you  talk  seriously  for  one  minute, 
and  tell  me  whether  we  are  to  expect  to 
see  you  in  the  Tyrol  ?" 

But  Ingram  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
talking  seriously,  and  he  waited  to  hear 
Mrs.  Lorraine  strike  in  with  some  calmly 
audacious  invitation.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, and  he  turned  round  from  her 
mother  to  question  her.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground  and  that  something  like  a 
tinge  of  color  was  in  her  face.  He  turn- 
ed rapidly  away  again.  "Well,  Mrs. 
Kavanagh,"  he  said  with  a  fine  air  of 
indifference,  "the  last  time  we  spoke 
about  that  I  was  not  in  the  difficulty  I 
am  in  at  present.  How  could  I  go  trav- 
eling just  now,  without  knowing  how  to 
regulate  my  daily  expenses  ?  Am  I  to 
travel  with  six  white  horses  and  silver 
bells,  or  trudge  on  foot  with  a  wallet  ?" 

"But  you  know  quite  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine  warmly — "you  know  you  will 
not  touch  that  money  that  Mrs.  Laven- 
der has  left  you." 

"Oh,  pardon  me,"  he  said:  "I  should 
rejoice  to  have  it  if  it  did  not  properly 
belong  to  some  one  else.  And  the  dif- 
ficulty is,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  obvi- 
ously very  anxious  that  neither  Mr.  Lav- 
ender nor  Sheila  should  have  it.  If 
Sheila  gets  it,  of  course  she  will  give  it 
to  her  husband.  Now,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
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given  to  her,  do  you  think  I  should  re- 
gard the  money  with  any  particular  hor- 
ror and  refuse  to  touch  it  ?  That  would 
be  very  romantic,  perhaps,  but  I  should 
be  sorry,  you  know,  to  give  my  friends 
the  most  disquieting  doubts  about  my 
sanity.  Romance  goes  out  of  a  man's 
head  when  the  hair  gets  gray." 

"Until  a  man  has  gray  hair,"  Mrs. 
Lorraine  said,  still  with  some  unneces- 
sary fervor,  "he  does  not  know  that 
there  are  things  much  more  valuable 
than  money.  You  wouldn't  touch  that 
money  just  now,  and  all  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  in  the  world  will  never 
get  you  to  touch  it." 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  it?"  he  said 
meekly. 

"  Give  it  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  trust 
for  his  daughter,"  Mrs.  Lorraine  said 
promptly ;  and  then,  seeing  that  her 
mother  had  gone  to  the  end  of  the  draw- 
ing-room to  fetch  something  or  other, 
she  added  quickly,  "  I  should  be  more 
sorry  than  I  can  tell  you  to  find  you  ac- 
cepting this  money.  You  do  not  wish 
to  have  it.  You  do  not  need  it.  And 
if  you  did  take  it,  it  would  prove  a  source 
of  continual  embarrassment  and  regret 
to  you,  and  no  assurances  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  be  able  to  con- 
vince you  that  you  had  acted  rightly  by 
his  daughter.  Now,  if  you  simply  hand 
over  your  responsibilities  to  him,  he  can- 
not refuse  them,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
child,  and  you  are  left  with  the  sense  of 
having  acted  nobly  and  generously.  I 
hope  there  are  many  men  who  would  do 
what  I  ask  you  to  do,  but  I  have  not 
met  many  to  whom  I  could  make  such 
an  appeal  with  any  hope.  But,  after  all, 
that  is  only  advice.  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  to  do  anything  like  that.  You 
asked  me  for  my  opinion  about  it.  Well, 
that  is  it.  But  I  should  not  have  asked 
you  to  act  on  it." 

"But  I  will,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice ; 
and  then  he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  for  Mrs.  Kavanagh  was  calling 
him  to  help  her  in  finding  something 
she  had  lost. 

Before  he  left  that  evening  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine said  to  him,  "We  go  by  the  night- 
mail  to  Paris  to-morrow  night,  and  we 


shall  dine  here  at  five.  Would  you  have 
the  courage  to  come  up  and  join  us  in 
that  melancholy  ceremony  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  if  I  may  go  down 
to  the  station  to  see  you  away  after- 
ward." 

"  I  think  if  we  got  you  so  far  we  should 
persuade  you  to  go  with  us,"  Mrs.  Kav- 
anagh said  with  a  smile. 

He  sat  silent  for  a  minute.  Of  course 
she  could  not  seriously  mean  such  a 
thing.  But  at  all  events  she  would  not 
be  displeased  if  he  crossed  their  path 
while  they  were  actually  abroad. 

"It  is  getting  too  late  in  the  year  to  go 
to  Scotland  now,"  he  said  with  some 
hesitation. 

"Oh  most  certainly,"  Mrs.  Lorraine 
said. 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  man  in  whose 
yacht  I  was  to  have  gone  may  be  now. 
I  might  spend  half  my  holiday  in  trying 
to  catch  him." 

"  And  during  that  time  you  would  be 
alone,"  Mrs.  Lorraine  said. 

"  I  suppose  the  Tyrol  is  a  very  nice 
place,"  he  suggested. 

"Oh  most  delightful,"  she  exclaimed. 
"You  know,  we  should  go  round  by 
Switzerland,  and  go  up  by  Luzerne  and 
Zurich  to  the  end  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. Bregenz,  mamma,  isn't  that  the 
place  where  we  hired  that  good-natured 
man  the  year  before  last  ?" 

"Yes,  child." 

"  Now,  you  see,  Mr.  Ingram,  if  you 
had  less  time  than  we  —  if  you  could 
not  start  with  us  to-morrow — you  might 
come  straight  down  by  Schaffhausen 
and  the  steamer,  and  catch  us  up  there, 
and  then  mamma  would  become  your 
guide.  I  am  sure  we  should  have  some 
pleasant  days  together  till  you  got  tired 
of  us,  and  then  you  could  go  off  on  a 
walking-tour  if  you  pleased.  And  then, 
you  know,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  our  meeting  at  Bregenz,  for  mam- 
ma and  I  have  plenty  of  time,  and  we 
should  wait  there  for  a  few  days,  so  as 
to  make  sure." 

"Cecilia,"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  "you 
must  not  persuade  Mr.  Ingram  against 
his  will.  He  may  have  other  duties — 
other  friends  to  see,  perhaps." 
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"  Who  proposed  it,  mamma  ?"  said  the 
daughter  calmly. 

"  I  did,  as  a  mere  joke.  But  of  course, 
if  Mr.  Ingram  thinks  of  going  to  the 
Tyrol,  we  should  be  most  pleased  to  see 
him  there." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  other  friends  whom  I 
am  bound  to  see,"  Ingram  said  with 
some  hesitation,  "and  I  should  like  to 
go  to  the  Tyrol.  But — the  fact  is — I  am 
afraid — " 

"May  I  interrupt  you?"  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine.  "You  do  not  like  to  leave 
London  so  long  as  your  friend  Sheila  is 
in  trouble.  Is  not  that  the  case  ?  And 
yet  she  has  her  father  to  look  after  her. 
And  it  is  clear  you  cannot  do  much  for 
her  when  you  do  not  even  know  where 
Mr.  Lavender  is.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
you  should  consider  yourself  a  little  bit 
now,  and  not  get  cheated  out  of  your 
holidays  for  the  year." 

"  Very  well,"  Ingram  said,  "  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  to-morrow." 

To  be  so  phlegmatic  and  matter-of- 
fact  a  person,  Mr.  Ingram  was  sorely 
disturbed  on  going  home  that  evening, 
nor  did  he  sleep  much  during  the  night. 
For  the  more  that  he  speculated  on  all 
the  possibilities  that  might  arise  from 
his  meeting  those  people  in  the  Tyrol, 
the  more  pertinaciously  did  this  refrain 
follow  these  excursive  fancies  :  "  If  I  go 
to  the  Tyrol  I  shall  fall  in  love  with  that 
girl,  and  ask  her  to  marry  me.  And  if 
I  do  so,  what  position  should  I  hold, 
with  regard  to  her,  as  a  penniless  man 
with  a  rich  wife  ?" 

He  did  not  look  at  the  question  in 
such  light  as  the  opinion  of  the  world 
might  throw  on  it.  The  difficulty  was 
what  she  herself  might  afterward  come 
to  think  of  their  mutual  relations.  True 
it  was  that  no  one  could  be  more  gentle 
and  submissive  to  him  than  she  appear- 
ed to  be.  In  matters  of  opinion  and 
discussion  he  already  ruled  with  an  au- 
tocratic authority  which  he  fully  per- 
ceived himself,  and  exercised,  too,  with 
some  sort  of  notion  that  it  was  good  for 
this  clear-headed  young  woman  to  have 
to  submit  to  control.  But  of  what  avail 
would  this  moral  authority  be  as  against 
the  consciousness  she  would  have  that 


it  was  her  fortune  that  was  supplying 
both  with  the  means  of  living  ? 

He  went  down  to  his  office  in  the 
morning  with  no  plans  formed.  The 
forenoon  passed,  and  he  had  decided  on 
nothing.  At  mid-day  he  suddenly  be- 
thought him  that  it  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant if  Sheila  would  go  and  see  Mrs.  Lor1- 
raine ;  and  forthwith  he  did  that  which 
would  have  driven  Frank  Lavender  out 
of  his  senses  —  he  telegraphed  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine  for  permission  to  bring  Sheila 
and  her  father  to  dinner  at  five.  He 
certainly  knew  that  such  a  request  was 
a  trifle  cool,  but  he  had  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Lorraine  was  not  easily  shocked  by 
such  audacious  experiments  on  her  good 
nature.  When  he  received  the  telegram 
in  reply  he  knew  it  granted  what  he  had 
asked.  The  words  were  merely,  "  Cer- 
tainly, by  all  means,  but  not  later  than 
five." 

Then  he  hastened  down  to  the  house 
in  which  Sheila  lived,  and  found  that 
she  and  her  father  had  just  returned 
from  visiting  some  exhibition.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie was  not  in  the  room. 

"Sheila,"  Ingram  said,  "what  would 
you  think  of  my  getting  married  ?" 

Sheila  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile 
and  said,  "  It  would  please  me  very  much 
— it  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me ; 
and  I  have  expected  it  for  some  time." 

"You  have  expected  it?"  he  repeated 
with  a  stare. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Then  you  fancy  you  know — "  he 
said,  or  rather  stammered,  in  great  em- 
barrassment, when  she  interrupted  him 
by  saying, 

"  Oh  yes,  I  think  I  know.  When  you 
came  down  every  evening  to  tell  me  all 
the  praises  of  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  how 
clever  she  was,  and  kind,  I  expected 
you  would  come  some  day  with  another 
message;  and  now  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  You  have  changed  all  my  opin- 
ions about  her,  and — " 

Then  she  rose  and  took  both  his  hands, 
and  looked  frankly  into  his  face. 

"  — And  I  do  hope  most  sincerely  you 
will  be  happy,  my  dear  friend." 

Ingram  was  fairly  taken  aback  at  the 
consequences  of  his  own  imprudence. 
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He  had  never  dreamed  for  a  moment 
that  any  one  would  have  suspected  such 
a  thing ;  and  he  had  thrown  out  the  sug- 
gestion to  Sheila  almost  as  a  jest,  be- 
lieving, of  course,  that  it  compromised 
no  one.  And  here,  before  he  had  spoken 
a  word  to  Mrs.  Lorraine  on  the  subject, 
he  was  being  congratulated  on  his  ap- 
proaching marriage. 

"Oh,  Sheila,"  he  said,  "this  is  all  a 
mistake.  It  was  a  joke  of  mine.  If  I 
had  known  you  would  think  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word 
about  it." 

"  But  it  is  Mrs.  Lorraine  ?"  Sheila  said. 

"Well,  but  I  have  never  mentioned 
such  a  thing  to  her — never  hinted  it  in 
the  remotest  manner.  I  dare  say  if  I 
had  she  might  laugh  the  matter  aside  as 
too  absurd." 

"  She  will  not  do  that,"  Sheila  said. 
"  If  you  ask  her  to  marry  you,  she  will 
marry  you  :  I  am  sure  of  that  from  what 
I  have  heard,  and  she  would  be  very 
foolish  if  she  was  not  proud  and  glad  to 
do  that.  And  you — what  doubt  can  you 
have,  after  all  that  you  have  been  saying 
of  late?" 

"  But  you  don't  marry  a  woman  mere- 
ly because  you  admire  her  cleverness 
and  kindness,"  he  said ;  and  then  he 
added  suddenly,  "Sheila,  would  you  do 
me  a  great  favor  ?  Mrs.  Lorraine  and 
her  mother  are  leaving  for  the  Continent 
to-night.  They  dine  at  five,  and  I  am 
commissioned  to  ask  you  and  your  papa 
if  you  would  go  up  with  me  and  have 
some  dinner  with  them,  you  know,  before 
they  start.  Won't  you  do  that,  Sheila  ?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  without  an- 
swering. She  had  not  gone  to  any 
friend's  house  since  her  husband  had 
left  London,  and  that  house,  above  all 
others,  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  her 
bitter  recollections. 

"Won't  you,  Sheila  ?"  he  said.  "You 
used  to  go  there.  I  know  they  like  you 
very  much.  I  have  seen  you  very  well 
pleased  and  comfortable  there,  and  I 
thought  you  were  enjoying  yourself." 

"Yes,  that  is  true,"  she  said ;  and  then 
she  looked  up,  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile 
on  her  lips,  "  But '  what  made  the  assem- 
bly shine  ?' " 


That  forced  smile  did  not  last  long : 
the  girl  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
rose  and  went  away  to  the  window.  Mac- 
kenzie came  into  the  room  :  he  did  not 
see  his  daughter  was  crying :  "  Well,  Mr. 
Ingram,  and  are  you  coming  with  us  to 
the  Lewis  ?  We  cannot  always  be  stay- 
ing in  London,  for  there  will  be  many 
things  wanting  the  looking  after  in  Bor- 
va,  as  you  will  know  ferry  well.  And 
yet  Sheila  she  will  not  go  back ;  and 
Mairi  too,  she  will  be  forgetting  the  ferry 
sight  of  her  own  people ;  but  if  you  wass 
coming  with  us,  Mr.  Ingram,  Sheila  she 
would  come  too,  and  it  would  be  ferry 
good  for  her  whatever." 

"  I  have  brought  you  another  proposal. 
Will  you  take  Sheila  to  see  the  Tyrol, 
and  I  will  go  with  you  ?" 

"  The  Tyrol  ?"  said  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
"  Ay,  it  is  a  ferry  long  way  away,  but  if 
Sheila  will  care  to  go  to  the  Tyrol — oh 
yes,  I  will  go  to  the  Tyrol  or  anywhere 
if  she  will  go  out  of  London,  for  it  is  not 
good  for  a  young  girl  to  be  always  in  the 
one  house,  and  no  company  and  no  va- 
riety ;  and  I  was  saying  to  Sheila  what 
good  will  she  do  sitting  by  the  window 
and  thinking  over  things,  and  crying 
sometimes  ?  By  Kott,  it  is  a  foolish  thing 
for  a  young  girl,  and  I  will  hef  no  more 
of  it!" 

In  other  circumstances  Ingram  would 
have  laughed  at  this  dreadful  threat. 
D-espite  the  frown  on  the  old  man's  face, 
the  sudden  stamp  of  his  foot  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  words,  Ingram  knew 
that  if  Sheila  had  turned  round  and 
said  that  she  wished  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  the 
old  King  of  Borva  would  have  said, 
"Ferry  well,  Sheila,"  in  the  meekest 
way,  and  would  have  been  satisfied  if 
only  he  could  share  her  imprisonment 
with  her. 

"But  first  of  all,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  1 
have  another  proposal  to  make  to  you," 
Ingram  said ;  and  then  he  urged  upon 
Sheila's  father  to  accept  Mrs.  Lorraine's 
invitation. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  nothing  loath . 
Sheila  was  living  by  far  too  monotonous 
a  life.  He  went  over  to  the  window  to 
her  and  said,  "Sheila,  my  lass,  you  was 
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going  nowhere  else  this  evening ;  and  it 
would  be  ferry  convenient  to  go  with 
Mr.  Ingram,  and  he  would  see  his  friends 
away,  and  we  could  go  to  a  theatre  then. 
And  it  is  no  new  thing  for  you  to  go  to 
fine  houses  and  see  other  people  ;  but  it 
is  new  to  me,  and  you  wass  saying  what 
a  beautiful  house  it  wass  many  a  time, 
and  I  hef  wished  to  see  it.  And  the 
people  they  are  ferry  kind,  Sheila,  to 
send  me  an  invitation ;  and  if  they  wass 
to  come  to  the  Lewis,  what  would'  you 
think  if  you  asked  them  to  come  to  your 
house  and  they  paid  no  heed  to  it  ?  Now, 
it  is  after  four,  Sheila,  and  if  you  wass  to 
get  ready  now — " 

"Yes,  I  will  go  and  get  ready,  papa," 
she  said. 

Ingram  had  a  vague  consciousness 
that  he  was  taking  Sheila  up  to  intro- 
duce to  her  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  a  new  cha- 
racter. Would  Sheila  look  at  the  woman 
she  used  to  fear  and  dislike  in  a  wholly 
different  fashion,  and  be  prepared  to 
adorn  her  with  all  the  graces  which  he 
had  so  often  described  to  her  ?  Ingram 
hoped  that  Sheila  would  get  to  like  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  and  that  by  and  by  a  better 
acquaintance  between  them  might  lead 
to  a  warm  and  friendly  intimacy.  Some- 
how, he  felt  that  if  Sheila  would  betray 
such  a  liking — if  she  would  come  to  him 
and  say  honestly  that  she  was  rejoiced 
he  meant  to  marry — all  his  doubts  would 
be  cleared  away.  Sheila  had  already 
said  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  that,  but 
then  it  followed  what  she  understood  to 
be  an  announcement  of  his  approaching 
marriage,  and  of  course  the  girl's  kindly 
nature  at  once  suggested  a  few  pretty 
speeches.  Sheila  now  knew  that  nothing 
was  settled :  after  looking  at  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine in  the  light  of  these  new  possibil- 
ities, would  she  come  to  him  and  counsel 
him  to  go  on  and  challenge  a  decision  ? 

Mr.  Mackenzie  received  with  a  grave 
dignity  and  politeness  the  more  than 
friendly  welcome  given  him  both  by 
Mrs.  Kavanagh  and  her  daughter,  and  in 
view  of  their  approaching  tour  he  gave 
them  to  understand  that  he  had  himself 
established  somewhat  familiar  relations 
with  foreign  countries  by  reason  of  his 
meeting  with  the  ships  and  sailors  hail- 


ing from  those  distant  shores.  He  dis- 
played a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  customs  and  of  the  natural 
products  of  many  remote  lands  which 
were  much  farther  afield  than  a  little  bit 
of  inland  Germany.  He  represented 
the  island  of  Borva,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of 
lighthouse  from  which  you  could  survey 
pretty  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  broadly  hinted  that  so  far 
from  insular  prejudice  being  the  fruit  of 
living  in  such  a  place,  a  general  inter- 
course with  diverse  peoples  tended  to 
widen  the  understanding  and  throw  light 
on  the  various  social  experiments  that 
had  been  made  by  the  lawgivers,  the 
philanthropists,  the  philosophers  of  the 
world. 

It  seemed  to  Sheila,  as  she  sat  and 
listened,  that  the  pale,  calm  and  clear- 
eyed  young  lady  opposite  her  was  not 
quite  so  self-possessed  as  usual.  She 
seemed  shy  and  a  little  self-conscious. 
Did  she  suspect  that  she  was  being  ob- 
served, Sheila  wondered  ?  and  the  rea- 
son ?  When  dinner  was  announced  she 
took  Sheila's  arm,  and  allowed  Mr.  In- 
gram to  follow  them,  protesting,  into  the 
other  room,  but  there  was  much  more  of 
embarrassment  and  timidity  than  of  an 
audacious  mischief  in  her  look.  She  was 
very  kind  indeed  to  Sheila,  but  she  had 
wholly  abandoned  that  air  of  maternal 
patronage  which  she  used  to  assume  to- 
ward the  girl.  She  seemed  to  wish  to  be 
more  friendly  and  confidential  with  her, 
and  indeed  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  In- 
gram during  dinner,  so  persistently  did 
she  talk  to  Sheila,  who  sat  next  her. 

Ingram  got  vexed.  "Mrs.  Lorraine," 
he  said,  "you  seem  to  forget  that  this  is 
a  solemn  occasion.  You  ask  us  to  a 
farewell  banquet,  but  instead  of  observ- 
ing the  proper  ceremonies  you  pass  the 
time  in  talking  about  fancy-work  and 
music,  and  other  ordinary,  every -day 
trifles." 

"  What  are  the  ceremonies  ?"  she  said. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "you  need  not 
occupy  the  time  with  crochet — " 

"  Mrs.  Lavender  and  I  are  very  well 
pleased  to  talk  about  trifles." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  and 
I  am  not  going  to  be  shut  out  by  a  con- 
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spiracy.  Come,  let  us  talk  about  your 
journey." 

"Will  my  lord  give  his  commands  as 
to  the  point  at  which  we  shall  start  the 
conversation  ?" 

"You  may  skip  the  Channel." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  she  remarked  with 
a  sigh. 

"  We  shall  land  you  in  Paris.  How  are 
we  to  know  that  you  have  arrived  safely  ?" 

She  looked  embarrassed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  "  If  it  is  of  any  conse- 
quence for  you  to  know,  I  shall  be 
writing  in  any  case  to  Mrs.  Lavender 
about  some  little  private  matter." 

Ingram  did  not  receive  this  promise 
with  any  great  show  of  delight.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  somewhat  glumly,  "if  I 
am  to  meet  you  anywhere,  I  should  like 
to  know  the  various  stages  of  your  route, 
so  that  I  could  guard  against  our  missing 
each  other." 

"You  have  decided  to  go,  then  ?" 

Ingram,  not  looking  at  her,  but  look- 
ing at  Sheila,  said,  "Yes;"  and  Sheila, 
despite  all  her  efforts,  could  not  help 
glancing  up  with  a  brief  smile  and  blush 
of  pleasure  that  were  quite  visible  to  ev- 
erybody. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  struck  in  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  haste :  "  Oh,  that  will  be  very 
pleasant  for  mamma,  for  she  gets  rather 
tired  of  me  at  times  when  we  are  travel- 
ing. Two  women  who  always  read  the 
same  sort  of  books,  and  have  the  same 
opinions  about  the  people  they  meet,  and 
have  precisely  the  same  tastes  in  every- 
thing, are  not  very  amusing  companions 
for  each  other.  You  want  a  little  discus- 
sion thrown  in." 

"  And  if  we  meet  Mr.  Ingram  we  are 
sure  to  have  that,"  Mrs.  Kavanagh  said 
benignly. 

"And  you  want  somebody  to  give  you 
new  opinions  and  put  things  differently, 
you  know.  I  am  sure  mamma  will  be 
most  kind  to  you  if  you  cari  make  it 
convenient  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us, 
Mr.  Ingram." 

"And  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
Mr.  Mackenzie  and  this  young  lady  to 
come  also,"  said  Ingram. 

"Oh,  that  would  be  delightful !"  Mrs. 
Lorraine  cried,  suddenly  taking  Shei- 


la's hand.  "You  will  come,  won't  you  ? 
We  should  have  such  a  pleasant  party. 
I  am  sure  your  papa  would  be  most  in- 
terested ;  and  we  are  not  tied  to  any  route : 
we  should  go  wherever  you  pleased." 

She  would  have  gone  on  beseeching 
and  advising,  but  she  saw  something  in 
Sheila's  face  which  told  her  that  all  her 
efforts  would  be  unavailing. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  Sheila  said, 
"but  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  to  the 
Tyrol." 

"  Then  you  shall  go  back  to  the  Lewis, 
Sheila,"  her  father  said. 

"  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  Lewis,  papa," 
she  said  simply ;  and  at  this  point  In- 
gram, perceiving  how  painful  the  discus- 
sion was  for  the  girl,  suddenly  called 
attention  to  the  hour,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Kavanagh  if  all  her  portmanteaus  were 
strapped  up. 

They  drove  in  a  body  down  to  the 
station,  and  Mr.  Ingram  was  most  as- 
siduous in  supplying  the  two  travelers 
with  an  abundance  of  everything  they 
could  not  possibly  want.  He  got  them 
a  reading-lamp,  though  both  of  them 
declared  they  never  read  in  a  train.  He 
got  them  some  eau-de-cologne,  though 
they  had  plenty  in  their  traveling-case. 
He  purchased  for  them  an  amount  of 
miscellaneous  literature  that  would  have 
been  of  benefit  to  a  hospital,  provided 
the  patients  were  strong  enough  to  bear 
it.  And  then  he  bade  them  good-bye 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times  as  the  train 
was  slowly  moving  out  of  the  station, 
and  made  the  most  solemn  vows  about 
meeting  them  at  Bregenz. 

"Now,  Sheila,"  he  said,  "shall  we  go 
to  the  theatre?" 

"  I  do  not  care  to  go  unless  you  wish," 
was  the  answer. 

"She  does  not  care  to  go  anywhere 
now,"  her  father  said ;  and  then  the  girl, 
seeing  that  he  was  rather  distressed  about 
her  apparent  want  of  interest,  pulled  her- 
self together  and  said  cheerfully,  "  Is  it 
not  too  late  to  go  to  a  theatre  ?  And  I 
am  sure  we  could  be  very  comfortable 
at  home.  Mairi,  she  will  think  it  unkind 
if  we  go  to  the  theatre  by  ourselves." 

"Mairi!"  said  her  father  impatiently, 
for  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  indi- 
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rectly  justifying  Lavender.  Mairi  has 
more  sense  than  you,  Sheila,  and  she 
knows  that  a  servant-lass  has  to  stay  at 
home,  and  she  knows  that  she  is  ferry 
different  from  you  ;  and  she  is  a  ferry 
good  girl  whatever,  and  hass  no  pride, 
and  she  does  not  expect  nonsense  in  go- 
ing about  and  such  things."  \ 

"I  am  quite  sure,  papa,  you^vvould 
rather  go  home  and  sit  down  and  have 
a  talk  with  Mr.  Ingram,  and  a  pip"e  and 
a  little  whisky,  thandgo  to<any  theatre." 

"What  I  would  cloV;  And  what  I 
would  like  !"  said  herf&ij>er  in-^vexed 
way.  "Sheila,'  you* have  no  rnfljfc  sense 
as  a  lass  that  wa*ss'--stm<at  the  school.  1 
want  you  to  go  to  the  the^re  and  amuse 
yourself,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  house 
and  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  And 
all  for  what  ?" 

"  But  if  one  has  something  to  be  sorry 
for,  is  it  not  better  to  think  of  it?". 

"And  what  hef  you  to  be  sorry  for  ?" 
said  her  father  in  amazement,  and  for- 
getting that,  in  his  diplomatic  fashion, 
he  had  been  accustoming  Sheila  to  the 
notion  that  she  too  might  have  erred 
grievously  and  been  in  part  responsible 
for  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  be  sorry  for, 
papa,"  she  said ;  and  then  she  renewed 
her  entreaties  that  her  two  companions 
should  abandon  their  notion  of  going  to 
a  theatre,  and  resolve  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  evening  in  what  she  consented  to 
call  her  home. 

After  all,  they  found  a  comfortable 
little  company  when  they  sat  round  the 
fire,  which  had  been  lit  for  cheerfulness 
rather  than  for  warmth,  and  Ingram 
at  least  was  in  a  particularly  pleasant 
mood.  For  Sheila  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  her  father  had  gone  out  of 
the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  to  say  sud- 
denly, "  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  care 
for  her,  you  have  a  great  happiness  be- 
fore you." 

"Why,  Sheila!"  he  said,  staring. 

"She  cares  for  you  more  than  you  can 
think :  I  saw  it  to-night  in  everything 
she  said  and  did." 

"  I  thought  she  was  just  a  trifle  saucy, 
do  you  know.  She  shunted  me  out  of 
the  conversation  altogether." 


Sheila  shook  her  head  and  smiled: 
"She  was  embarrassed.  She  suspects 
that  you  like  her,  and  that  I  know  it, 
and  that  I  came  to  see  her.  If  you  ask 
her  to  marry  you,  she  will  do  it  gladly." 

"Sheila,"  Ingram  said  with  a  severity 
that  was  not  in  his  heart,  "you  must  not 
say  such  things.  You  might  make  fear- 
ful mischief  by  putting  these  wild  notions 
into  people's  heads." 

"  They  are  not  wild  notions,"  she  said 
quietly.  "A  woman  can  tell  what  an- 
other woman  is  thinking  about  better 
than  a  man." 

"  And  am  I  to  go  to  the  Tyrol  and  ask 
her  to  marry  me?"  he  said  with  the  air 
of  a  meek  scholar. 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  married — 
very,  very  much  indeed,"  Sheila  said. 

"And  to  her?" 

"Yes  to  her,"  the  girl  said  frankly. 
"  For  I  am  sure  she  has  great  regard  for 
you,  and  she  is  clever  enough  to  put 
value  on  —  on —  But  I  cannot  flatter 
you,  Mr.  Ingram." 

"Shall  I  send  you  word  about  what 
happens  in  the  Tyrol  ?"  he  said,  still 
with  the  humble  air  of  one  receiving 
instructions. 

"Yes." 

"And  if  she  rejects  me,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

"  She  will  not  reject  you." 

"Shall  I  come  to  you  for  consolation, 
and  ask  you  what  you  meant  by  driving 
me  on  such  a  blunder  ?" 

"If  she  rejects  you,"  Sheila  said  with 
a  smile,  "it  will  be  your  own  fault,  and 
you  will  deserve  it.  For  you  are  a  little 
too  harsh  with  her,  and  you  have  too 
much  authority,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
she  will  be  so  amiable  under  it.  Be- 
cause, you  know,  a  woman  expects  to 
be  treated  with  much  gentleness  and 
deference  before  she  has  said  she  will 
marry.  She  likes  to  be  entreated,  and 
coaxed,  and  made  much  of,  but  instead 
of  that  you  are  very  overbearing  with 
Mrs.  Lorraine." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be,  Sheila,"  he 
said,  honestly  enough.  "  If  anything  of 
the  kind  happened  it  must  have  been  in 
a  joke." 

"Oh  no,  not  a  joke,"  Sheila  said;  "and 
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I  have  noticed  it  before — the  very  first 
evening  you  came  to  their  house.  And 
perhaps  you  did  not  know  of  it  yourself; 
and  then  Mrs.  Lorraine,  she  is  clever 
enough  to  see  that  you  did  not  mean 
to  be  disrespectful.  But  she  will  expect 
you  to  alter  that  a  great  deal  if  you  ask 
her  to  marry  you ;  that  is,  until  you  are 
married." 

"  Have  I  ever  been  overbearing  to  you, 
Sheila  ?"  he  asked. 

"  To  me  ?  Oh  no.  You  have  always 
been  very  gentle  to  me  ;  but  I  know  how 
that  is.  When  you  first  knew  me  I  was 
almost  a  child,  and  you  treated  me  like 
a  child ;  and  ever  since  then  it  has 
always  been  the  same.  But  to  others — 
yes,  you  are  too  unceremonious ;  and 
Mrs.  Lorraine  will  expect  you  to  be  much 
more  mild  and  amiable,  and  you  must 
let  her  have  opinions  of  her  own." 

"Sheila,  you  give  me  to  understand 
that  I  am  a  bear,"  he  said  in  tones  of 
injured  protest. 

Sheila  laughed :  "  Have  I  told  you  the 
truth  at  last  ?  It  was  no  matter  so  long 
as  you  had  ordinary  acquaintances  to 
deal  with.  But  now,  if  you  wish  to  marry 
that  pretty  lady,  you  must  be  much  more 
gentle  if  you  are  discussing  anything 
with  her ;  and  if  she  says  anything  that 
is  not  very  wise,  you  must  not  say  blunt- 
ly that  it  is  foolish,  but  you  must  smooth 
it  away,  and  put  her  right  gently,  and 
then  she  will  be  grateful  to  you.  But  if 
you  say  to  her, '  Oh,  that  is  nonsense  !' 
as  you  might  say  to  a  man,  you  will  hurt 
her  very  much.  The  man  would  not 
care — he  would  think  you  were  stupid  to 
have  a  different  opinion  from  him ;  but 
a  woman  fears  she  is  not  as  clever  as 
the  man  she  is  talking  to,  and  likes  his 
good  opinion  ;  and  if  he  says  something 
careless  like  that,  she  is  sensitive  to  it, 
and  it  wounds  her.  To-night  you  con- 
tradicted Mrs.  Lorraine  about  the  h  in 
those  Italian  words,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  were  wrong.  She  knows  Italian 
much  better  than  you  do,  and  yet  she 
yielded  to  you  very  prettily." 

"Go  on,  Sheila,  go  on,"  he  said  with 
a  resigned  air.  "What  else  did  I 
do?" 

"  Oh,  a  great  many  rude  things.  You 
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should  not  have  contradicted  Mrs.  Kav- 
anagh  about  the  color  of  an  amethyst." 

"  But  why  ?  You  know  she  was  wrong  ; 
and  she  said  herself  a  minute  afterward 
that  she  was  thinking  of  a  sapphire." 

"But  you  ought  not  to  contradict  a 
person  older  than  yourself,"  said  Sheila 
sententiously. 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  !  Because 
one  person  is  born  in  one  year,  and  one 
in  another,  is  that  any  reason  why  you 
should  say  that  a'n  amethyst  is  blue  ? 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  come  and  talk  to  this 
girl.  She  is  trying  to  pervert  my  prin- 
ciples. She  says  that  in  talking  to  a 
woman  you  have  to  abandon  all  hope 
of  being  accurate,  and  that  respect  for 
the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Be- 
cause a  woman  has  a  pretty  face  she  is 
to  be  allowed  to  say  that  black  is  white, 
and  white  pea-green.  And  if  you  say 
anything  to  the  contrary,  you  are  a  brute, 
and  had  better  go  and  bellow  by  your- 
self in  a  wilderness." 

"Sheila  is  quite  right,"  said  old  Mac- 
kenzie at  a  venture. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?"  Ingram  asked 
coolly.  "Then  I  can  understand  how 
her  moral  sentiment  has  been  destroyed, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  where  she  has  got  a 
set  of  opinions  that  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of  a  respectable  and  decent  society." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Sheila  seriously, 
"  that  it  is  very  rude  of  you  to  say  so, 
even  in  jest  ?  If  you  treat  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine in  this  way — " 

She  suddenly  stopped.  Her  father 
had  not  heard,  being  busy  among  his 
pipes.  So  the  subject  was  discreetly 
dropped,  Ingram  reluctantly  promising 
to  pay  some  attention  to  Sheila's  precepts 
of  politeness. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  pleasant  evening 
they  had,  but  when  Ingram  had  left,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  said  to  his  daughter,  "  Now, 
look  at  this,  Sheila.  When  Mr.  Ingram 
goes  away  from  London,  you  hef  no 
friend  at  all  then  in  the  place,  and  you 
are  quite  alone.  Why  will  you  not  come 
to  the  Lewis,  Sheila  ?  It  is  no  one  there 
will  know  anything  of  what  has  hap- 
pened here;  and  Mairi  she  is  a  good 
girl,  and  she  will  hold  her  tongue." 

"  They  will  ask  me  why  I  come  back 
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without  my  husband,"  Sheila  said,  look- 
ing down. 

"Oh,  you  will  leave  that  all  to  me," 
said  her  father,  who  knew  he  had  surely 
sufficient  skill  to  thwart  the  curiosity  of 
a  few  simple  creatures  in  Borva.  "  There 
is  many  a  girl  hass  to  go  home  for  a 
time  while  her  husband  he  is  away  on 
his  business ;  and  there  will  no  one  hef 
the  right  to  ask  you  any  more  than  I 
will  tell  them  ;  and  I  will  tell  them  what 
they  should  know — oh  yes,  I  will  tell 
them  ferry  well — and  you  will  hef  no 
trouble  about  it.  And,  Sheila,  you  are 
a  good  lass,  and  you  know  that  I  hef 
many  things  to  attend  to  that  is  not  easy 
to  write  about — " 

"  I  do  know  that,  papa,"  the  girl  said, 
"and  many  a  time  have  I  wished  you 
would  go  back  to  the  Lewis." 

"And  leave  you  here  by  yourself? 
Why,  you  are  talking  foolishly,  Sheila. 
But  now,  Sheila,  you  will  see  how  you 
could  go  back  with  me ;  and  it  would 
be  a  ferry  different  thing  for  you  run- 
ning about  in  the  fresh  air  than  shut  up 
in  a  room  in  the  middle  of  a  town.  And 
you  are  not  looking  ferry  well,  my  lass, 
and  Scarlett  she  will  hef  to  take  the 
charge  of  you." 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Lewis  with  you,  papa, 
when  you  please,"  she  said,  and  he  was 
glad  and  proud  to  hear  her  decision ; 
but  there  was  no  happy  light  of  antici- 
pation in  her  eyes,  such  as  ought  to  have 
been  awakened-  by  this  projected  jour- 
ney to  the  far  island  which  she  had 
known  as  her  home. 

And  so  it  was  that  one  rough  and  blus- 
tering afternoon  the  Clansman  steamed 
into  Stornoway  harbor,  and  Sheila,  cast- 
ing timid  and  furtive  glances  toward 
the  quay,  saw  Duncan  standing  there, 
with  the  wagonette  some  little  distance 
back  under  charge  of  a  boy.  Duncan 
was  a  proud  man  that  day.  He  was 
the  first  to  shove  the  gangway  on  to  the 
vessel,  and  he  was  the  first  to  get  on 
board ;  and  in  another  minute  Sheila 
found  the  tall,  keen-eyed,  brown-faced 
keeper  before  her,  and  he  was  talking 
in  a  rapid  and  eager  fashion,  throwing 
in  an  occasional  scrap  of  Gaelic  in  the 
more  hurry  of  his  words. 


"Oh  yes,  Miss  Sheila,  Scarlett  she  is 
ferry  well  whatever,  but  there  is  nothing 
will  make  her  so  well  as  your  coming 
back  to  sa  Lewis ;  and  we  wass  saying 
yesterday  that  it  looked  as  if  it  wass 
more  as  three  or  four  years,  or  six  years, 
since  you  went  away  from  sa  Lewis, 
but  now  it  iss  no  time  at  all,  for  you  are 
just  the  same  Miss.  Sheila  as  we  knew 
before ;  and  there  is  not  one  in  all  Borva 
but  will  think  it  iss  a  good  day  this  day 
that  you  will  come  back." 

"Duncan,"  said  Mackenzie  with  an 
impatient  stamp  of  his  foot,  "why  will 
you  talk  like  a  foolish  man  ?  Get  the 
luggage  to  the  shore,  instead  of  keeping 
us  all  the  day  in  the  boat." 

"Oh,  ferry  well,  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  said 
Duncan,  departing  with  an  injured  air, 
and  grumbling  as  he  went,  "it  iss  no 
new  thing  to  you  to  see  Miss  Sheila,  and 
you  will  have  no  thocht  for  any  one  but 
yourself.  But  I  will  get  out  the  lug- 
gage— oh  yes,  I  will  get  out  the  luggage." 

Sheila,  in  truth,  had  but  little  luggage 
with  her,  but  she  remained  on  board  the 
boat  until  Duncan  was  quite  ready  to 
start,  for  she  did  not  wish  just  then  to 
meet  any  of  her  friends  in  Stornoway. 
Then'  she  stepped  ashore  and  crossed 
the  quay,  and  got  into  the  wagonette ; 
and  the  two  horses,  whom  she  had  ca- 
ressed for  a  moment,  seemed  to  know 
that  they  were  carrying  Sheila  back  to 
her  own  country,  from  the  speed  with 
which  they  rattled  out  of  the  town  and 
away  into  the  lonely  moorland. 

Mackenzie  let  them  have  their  way. 
Past  the  solitary  lakes  they  went,  past 
the  long  stretches  of  undulating  morass, 
past  the  lonely  sheilings  perched  far  up 
on  the  hills ;  and  the  rough  and  bluster- 
ing wind  blew  about  them,  and-  the  gray 
clouds  hurried  by,  and  the  old,  strong- 
bearded  man  who  shook  the  reins  and 
gave  the  horses  their  heads  could  have 
laughed  aloud  in  his  joy  that  he  was 
driving  his  daughter  home.  But  Sheila 
— she  sat  there  as  one  dead  ;  and  Mairi. 
timidly  regarding  her,  wondered  what 
the  impassable  face  and  the  bewildeied, 
sad  eyes  meant.  Did  she  not  smell  the 
sweet  strong  smell  of  the  heather  ?  Had 
she  no  interest  in  the  great  birds  th*t 
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were  circling  in  the  air  over  by  the  Bar- 
bhas  mountains  ?  Where  was  the  pleas- 
ure she  used  to  exhibit  in  remembering 
the  curious  names  of  the  small  lakes  they 
passed  ? 

And  lo !  the  rough  gray  day  broke 
asunder,  and  a  great  blaze  of  fire  ap- 
peared in  the  west,  shining  across  the 
moors  and  touching  the  blue  slopes  of 
the  distant  hills.  Sheila  was  getting 
near  to  the  region  of  beautiful  sunsets 
and  lambent  twilights  and  the  constant 
movement  and  mystery  of  the  sea.  Over- 
head the  heavy  clouds  were  still  hurried 
on  by  the  wind ;  and  in  the  south  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  moors 
were  getting  to  be  of  a  soft  purple ;  but 
all  along  the  west,  where  her  home  was, 
lay  a  great  flush  of  gold,  and  she  knew 
that  Loch  Roag  was  shining  there,  and 
the  gable  of  the  house  at  Borvabost  get- 
ting warm  in  the  beautiful  light. 

"It  is  a  good  afternoon  you  will  be 
getting  to  see  Borva  again,"  her  father 
said  to  her ;  but  all  the  answer  she  made 
was  to  ask  her  father  not  to  stop  at  Gar- 
ra-na-hina,  but  to  drive  straight  on  to 
Callernish.  She  would  visit  the  people 
at  Garra-na-hina  some  other  day. 

The  boat  was  waiting  for  them  at  Cal- 
lernish, and  the  boat  was  the  Maighdean- 
mhara. 

"  How  pretty  she  is !  How  have  you 
kept  her  so  well,  Duncan  ?"  said  Sheila, 
her  face  lighting  up  for  the  first  time  as 
she  went  down  the  path  to  the  bright- 
painted  little  vessel  that  scarcely  rocked 
in  the  water  below. 

"Bekaas  we  neffer  knew  but  that  it 
was  this  week,  or  the  week  before,  or  the 
next  week  you  would  come  back,  Miss 
Sheila,  and  you  would  want  your  boat ; 
but  it  wass  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  it 
wass  he  that  did  all  the  pentin  of  the 
boat ;  and  it  iss  as  well  done  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Nicol  could  have  done  it,  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  that  mirover." 

"Won't  you  steer  her  yourself,  Shei- 
la?" her  father  suggested,  glad  to  see 
that  she  was  at  last  being  interested  and 
pleased. 

"Oh  yes,  I  will  steer  her,  if  I  have 
not  forgotten  all  the  points  that  Duncan 
taught  me." 


"And  I  am  sure  you  hef  not  done 
that,  Miss  Sheila,"  Duncan  said,  "for 
there  wass  no  one  knew  Loch  Roag  bet- 
ter as  you,  not  one,  and  you  hef  not  been 
so  long  away ;  and  when  you  tek  the  til- 
ler in  your  hand  it  will  all  come  back  to 
you,  just  as  if  you  wass  going  away  from 
Borva  the  day  before  yesterday." 

She  certainly  had  not  forgotten,  and 
she  was  prou'd  and  pleased  to  see  how 
well  the  shapely  little  craft  performed  its 
duties.  They  had  a  favorable  wind,  and 
ran  rapidly  along  the  opening  channels, 
until  in  due  course  they  glided  into  the 
well-known  bay  over  which,  and  shin- 
ing in  the  yellow  light  from  the  sunset, 
they  saw  Sheila's  home. 

Sheila  had  escaped  so  far  the  trouble 
of  meeting  friends,  but  she  could  not 
escape  her  friends  in  Borvabost.  They 
had  waited  for  her  for  hours,  not  know- 
ing when  the  Clansman  might  arrive 
at  Stornoway ;  and  now  they  crowded 
down  to  the  shore,  and  there  was  a  great 
shaking  of  hands,  and  an  occasional 
sob  from  some  old  crone,  and  a  thousand 
repetitions  of  the  familiar  "  And  are  you 
ferry  well,  Miss  Sheila?"  from  small 
children  who  had  come  across  from  the 
village  in  defiance  of  mothers  and  fa- 
thers. And  Sheila's  face  brightened  in- 
to a  wonderful  gladness,  and  she  had  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask  for  one  answer 
she  got,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  number  of  small  brown  fists 
that  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  her. 

"Will  you  let  Miss  Sheila  alone?" 
Duncan  called  out,  adding  something 
in  Gaelic  which  came  strangely  from  a 
man  who  sometimes  reproved  his  own 
master  for  swearing.  "Get  away  with 
you,  you  brats :  it  wass  better  you  would 
be  in  your  beds  than  bothering  people 
that  wass  come  all  the  way  from  Styor- 
noway." 

Then  they  all  went  up  in  a  body  to 
the  house,  and  Scarlett,  who  had  neither 
eyes,  ears  nor  hands  but  for  the  young 
girl  who  had  been  the  very  pride  of  her 
heart,  was  nigh  driven  to  distraction  by 
Mackenzie's  stormy  demands  for  oatcake 
and  glasses  and  whisky.  Scarlett  an- 
grily remonstrated  with  her  husband  for 
allowing  this  rabble  of  people  to  interfere 
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with  the  comfort  of  Miss  Sheila ;  and 
Duncan,  taking  her  reproaches  with 
great  good -humor,  contented  himself 
with  doing  her  work,  and  went  and  got 
the  cheese  and  the  plates  and  the  whisky, 
while  Scarlett,  with  a  hundred  endearing 
phrases,  was  helping  Sheila  to  take  off 
her  traveling  things.  And  Sheila,  it 
turned  out,  had  brought  with  her  in  her 
portmanteau  certain  huge  and  wonder- 
ful cakes,  not  of  oatmeal,  from  Glasgow ; 
and  these  were  soon  on  the  great  table 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Sheila  herself  dis- 
tributing pieces  to  those  small  folks  who 
were  so  awestricken  by  the  sight  of  this 
strange  dainty  that  they  forgot  her  in- 
junctions and  thanked  her  timidly  in 
Gaelic. 

"  Well,  Sheila  my  lass,"  said  her  fath- 
er to  her  as  they  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  house  and  watched  the  troop  of  their 
friends,  children  and  all,  go  over  the 
hill  to  Borvabost  in  the  red  light  of  the 
sunset,  "and  are  you  glad  to  be  home 
again?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said  heartily  enough; 
and  Mackenzie  thought  that  things  were 
going  on  favorably. 

"  You  hef  no  such  sunsets  in  the  South, 
Sheila,"  he  observed,  loftily  casting  his 
eye  around,  although  he  did  not  usually 
pay  much  attention  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  his  native  island.  "Now  look 
at  the  light  on  Suainabhal.  Do  you  see 
the  red  on  the  water  down  there,  Sheila  ? 
Oh  yes,  I  thought  you  would  say  it  wass 
ferry  beautiful — it  is  a  ferry  good  color 
on  the  water.  The  water  looks  ferry 
well  when  it  is  red.  You  hef  no  such 
things  in  London — not  any,  Sheila.  Now 
we  must  go  in-dobrs,  for  these  things  you 
can  see  any  day  here,  and  we  must  not 
keep  our  friends  waiting." 

An  ordinary,  dull-witted  or  careless 
man  might  have  been  glad  to  have  a 
little  quiet  after  so  long  and  tedious  a 
journey,  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  no  such 
person.  He  had  resolved  to  guard 
against  Sheila's  first  evening  at  home 
being  in  any  way  languid  or  monoto- 
nous, and  so  he  had  asked  one  or  two 
of  his  especial  friends  to  remain  and 
hare  supper  with  them.  Moreover,  he 
did  not  wish  the  girl  to  spend  the  rest  of 


the  evening  out  of  doors  when  the  mel- 
ancholy time  of  the  twilight  drew  over 
the  hills  and  the  sea  began  to  sound  re- 
mote and  sad.  Sheila  should  have  a 
comfortable  evening  in-doors ;  and  he 
would  himself,  after  supper,  when  the 
small  parlor  was  well  lit  up,  sing  for  her 
one  or  two  songs,  just  to  keep  the  thing 
going,  as  it  were.  He  would  let  nobody 
else  sing.  These  Gaelic  songs  were  not 
the  sort  of  music  to  make  people  cheer- 
ful. And  if  Sheila  herself  would  sing 
for  them  ? 

And  Sheila  did.  And  her  father  chose 
the  songs  for  her,  and  they  were  the 
blithest  he  could  find,  and  the  girl  seem- 
ed really  in  excellent  spirits.  They  had 
their  pipes  and  their  hot  whisky  and  wa- 
ter in  this  little  parlor ;  Mr.  Mackenzie 
explaining  that  although  his  daughter 
was  accustomed  to  spacious  and  gilded 
drawing-rooms  where  such  a  thing  was 
impossible,  she  would  do  anything  to 
make  her  friends  welcome  and  comfort- 
able, and  they  might  fill  their  glasses 
and  their  pipes  with  impunity.  And 
Sheila  sang  again  and  again,  all  cheerful 
and  sensible  English  songs,  and  she  lis- 
tened to  the  odd  jokes  and  stories  her 
friends  had  to  tell  her ;  and  Mackenzie 
was  delighted  with  the  success  of  his 
plans  and  precautions.  Was  not  her 
very  appearance  now  a  triumph  ?  She 
was  laughing,  smiling,  talking  to  every 
one :  he  had  not  seen  her  so  happy  for 
many  a  day. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  when  the  night 
had  come  apace,  what  was  this  wild  skirl 
outside  that  made  everybody  start  ?  Mac- 
kenzie jumped  to  his  feet,  with  an  angry 
vow  in  his  heart  that  if  this  "teffle  of  a 
piper  John  "  should  come  down  the  hill 
playing  "Lochaber  no  more"  or  "Cha 
till  mi  tualadh  "  or  any  other  mournful 
tune,  he  would  have  his  chanter  broken 
in  a  thousand  splinters  over  his  head. 
But  what  was  the  wild  air  that  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  John  marched 
into  the  house,  and  came,  with  ribbons 
and  pipes,  to  the  very  door  of  the  room, 
which  was  flung  open  to  him  ?  Not  a 
very  appropriate  air,  perhaps,  for  it  was 

The  Campbells  are  coming,  oho !  oho  1 
The  Campbells  are  coming,  oho  1  oho  1 
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The  Campbells  are  coming  to  bonny  Lochleven ! 
The  Campbells  are  coming,  oho  !  oho ! 

But  it  was,  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  rare  de- 
light, a  right  good  joyous  tune,  and  it 
was  meant  as  a  welcome  to  Sheila ;  and 
forthwith  he  caught  the  white-haired 
piper  by  the  shoulder  and  dragged  him 
in,  and  said,  "  Put  down  your  pipes  and 
come  into  the  house,  John — put  down 
your  pipes  and  tek  off  your  bonnet,  and 
we  shall  hef  a  good  dram  together  this 
night,  by  Kott !  And  it  is  Sheila  herself 
will  pour  out  the  whisky  for  you,  John  ; 


and  she  is  a  good  Highland  girl,  and 
she  knows  the  piper  was  never  born  that 
could  be  hurt  by  whisky,  and  the  whisky 
was  never  yet  made  that  could  hurt  a 
piper.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  John  ?" 
John  did  not  answer :  he  was  standing 
before  Sheila  with  his  bonnet  in  his  hand, 
but  with  his  pipes  still  proudly  over  his 
shoulder.  And  he  took  the  glass  from 
her  and  called  out  "  Shlainte !"  and 
drained  every  drop  of  it  out  to  welcome 
Mackenzie's  daughter  home. 


PART    XI. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
THE  VOYAGE  OF   THE   PHCEBE. 

IT  was  a  cold  morning  in  January,  and 
up  here  among  the  Jura  hills  the  clouds 
had  melted  into  a  small  and  chilling  rain 
that  fell  ceaselessly.  The  great  "Paps 
of  Jura  "  were  hidden  in  the  mist ;  even 
the  valleys  near  at  hand  were  vague  and 
dismal  in  the  pale  fog ;  and  the  Sound 
of  Islay,  lying  below,  and  the  far  sea  be- 
yond, were  gradually  growing  indistin- 
guishable. In  a  rude  little  sheiling,  built 
on  one  of  the  plateaus  of  rock,  Frank 
Lavender  sat  alone,  listening  to  the  plash- 
ing of  the  rain  without.  A  rifle  that  he 
had  just  carefully  dried  lay  across  his 
knees.  A  brace  of  deer-hounds  had 
stretched  out  their  paws  on  the  earthen 
floor,  and  had  put  their  long  noses  be- 
tween their  paws  to  produce  a  little 
warmth.  It  was  indeed  a  cold  and  damp 
morning,  and  the  little  hut  was  pervaded 
with  a  smell  of  wet  wood  and  also  of 
peat-ashes,  for  one  of  the  gillies  had 
tried  to  light  a  fire,  but  the  peats  had 
gone  out. 

It  was  Lavender  who  had  let  the  fire 
go  out.  He  had  forgotten  it.  He  was 
thinking  of  other  things — of  a  song, 
mostly,  that  Sheila  used  to  sing,  and 
lines  of  it  went  hither  and  thither  through 
his  brain  as  he  recalled  the  sound  of  her 
voice : 

Haste  to  thy  barque, 

Coastwise  steer  not : 
Sail  wide  of  Mull, 

Jura  near  not ! 

Farewell,  she  said, 

Her  last  pang  subduing, 

Brave  Mac  Intyre, 
Costly  thy  wooing ! 

There  came  into  the  sheiling  a  little, 
wiry  old  keeper,  with  shaggy  gray  hair 
and  keen  black  eyes.  "  Cosh  bless  me  !" 
he  said  petulantly  as  he  wrung  the  rain 
out  of  his  bonnet,  "you  hef  let  the  peats 
go  out,  Mr.  Lavender,  and  who  will  tell 
when  the  rain  will  go  off?" 

"  It  can't  last  long,  Neil.     It  came  on 


too  suddenly  for  that.  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  one  fine  day  when  we  start- 
ed this  morning,  but  you  don't  often 
manage  that  here,  Neil." 

"  Indeed  no,  sir,"  said  Neil,  who  was 
not  a  native  of  Jura,  and  was  as  eager 
as  any  one  to  abuse  the  weather  prevail- 
ing there  :  "  it  is  a  ferry  bad  place  for  the 
weather.  If  the  Almichty  were  to  tek 
the  sun  away  a'  tagether,  it  would  be 
days  and  weeks  and  days  before  you 
would  find  it  oot.  But  it  iss  a  good  thing, 
sir,  you  will  get  the  one  stag  before  the 
mist  came  down ;  and  he  is  not  a  stag, 
mirover,  but  a  fine  big  hart,  and  a  royal, 
too,  and  I  hef  not  seen  many  finer  in  the 
Jura  hills.  Oh  yes,  sir,  when  he  wass 
crossing  the  burn  I  made  out  his  points 
ferry  well,  and  I  wass  saying  to  myself, 
'  Now,  if  Mr.  Lavender  will  get  this  one, 
it  will  be  a  grand  day  this  day,  and  it 
will  make  up  for  many  a  wet  day  among 
the  hills.' " 

"They  haven't  come  back  with  the 
pony  yet  ?"  Lavender  asked,  laying  down 
his  gun  and  going  to  the  door  of  the  hut. 

"Oh  no,"  Neil  said,  following  him. 
"  It  iss  a  long  way  to  get  the  powny,  and 
maybe  they  will  stop  at  Mr.  MacDou- 
gall's  to  hef  a  dram.  And  Mr.  Mac- 
Dougall  was  saying  to  me  yesterday  that 
the  ferry  next  time  you  wass  shoot  a 
royal,  he  would  hef  the  horns  dressed 
and  the  head  stuffed  to  make  you  a  pres- 
ent, for  he  is  ferry  proud  of  the  picture 
of  Miss  Margaret ;  and  he  will  say  to  me 
many's  sa  time  that  I  wass  to  gif  you  the 
ferry  best  shooting,  and  not  to  be  afraid 
of  disturbing  sa  deer  when  you  had  a 
mind  to  go  out.  And  I  am  not  sure,  sir, 
we  will  not  get  another  stag  to  tek  down 
with  us  yet,  if  the  wind  would  carry  away 
the  mist,  for  the  rain  that  is  nearly  oil 
now ;  and  as  you  are  ferry  wet,  sir, 
already,  it  is  no  matter  if  we  go  dowu 
through  the  glen  and  cross  the  water  to 
get  the  side  of  Ben  Bheulah." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  Neil,  and  I  fancj 
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the  clouds  are  beginning  to  lift.  And 
there  they  come  with  the  pony." 

Neil  directed  his  glass  toward  a  small 
group  that  appeared  to  be  coming  up  the 
side  of  the  valley  below  them,  and  that 
was  still  at  some  considerable  distance. 

"Cosh  bless  me!"  he  cried,  "what  is 
that?  There  iss  two  strangers — oh  yes 
indeed,  and  mirover — and  there  is  one 
of  them  on  the  pony." 

Lavender's  heart  leaped  within  him. 
If  they  were  strangers,  they  were  coming 
to  see  him,  and  how  long  was  it  since  he 
had  seen  the  face  of  any  one  of  his  old 
friends  and  companions  ?  It  seemed  to 
him  years. 

"Is  it  a  man  or  a  woman  on  the  pony, 
Neil  ?"  he  asked  hurriedly,  with  some 
wild  fancy  flashing  through  his  brain. 
"Give  me  the  glass." 

"Oh,  it  is  a  man,"  said  Neil,  handing 
over  the  glass.  "  What  would  a  woman  be 
doing  up  sa  hills  on  a  morning  like  this  ?" 

The  small  party  below  came  up  out 
of  the  gray  mist,  and  Lavender  in  the 
distance  heard  a  long  view-halloo. 

"  Cott  tarn  them  !"  said  Neil  at  a  ven- 
ture. "There  is  not  a  deer  on  Benan 
Cabrach  that  will  not  hear  them." 

"But  if  these  strangers  are  coming  to 
see  me,  I  fear  we  must  leave  the  deer 
alone,  Neil." 

"Ferry  well,  sir,  ferry  well,  sir:  it  is  a 
bad  day  whatever,  and  it  is  not  many 
strangers  will  come  to  Jura.  I  suppose 
they  hef  come  to  Port  Ascaig,  and  taken 
the  ferry  across  the  sound." 

"  I  am  going  to  meet  them  on  chance," 
Lavender  said  ;  and  he  set  off  along  the 
side  of  the  deep  valley,  leaving  Neil  with 
the  dogs  and  the  rifles. 

"Hillo,  Johnny!"  he  cried  in  amaze- 
ment when  he  came  upon  the  advancing 
group.  "And  you  too,  Mosenberg !  By 
Jove,  how  did  you  ever  get  here  ?" 

There  was  an  abundance  of  hand- 
shaking and  incoherent  questions  when 
young  Mosenberg  jumped  down  on  the 
wet  heather  and  the  three  friends  had 
actually  met.  Lavender  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say,  these  two  faces  were  so 
strange,  and  yet  so  familiar — their  ap- 
pearance there  was  so  unexpected,  his 
pleasure  so  great. 


"I  can't  believe  my  eyes  yet,  Johnny 
Why  did  you  bring  him  here  ?  Don't 
you  know  what  you'll  have  to  put  up 
with  in  this  place  ?  Well,  this  does  do  a 
fellow's  heart  good  !  I  am  awfully  pleased 
to  see  you,  and  it  is  very  kind  of  you." 

"But  I  am  very  cold,"  the  handsome 
Jew-boy  said,  swinging  his  arms  and 
stamping  his  feet.  "Wet  boats,  wet 
carts,  wet  roads,  wet  saddles,  and  every- 
where cold,  cold,  cold — ! 

"  And  he  won't  drink  whisky  ;  so  what 
is  he  to  expect  ?"  Johnny  Eyre  said. 

"Come  along  up  to  a  little  hut  here," 
Lavender  said,  "and  we'll  try  to  get  a 
fire  lit.  And  I  have  some  brandy  there." 

"And  you  have  plenty  of  water  to  mix 
with  it,"  said  the  boy,  looking  mournfully 
around.  "Very  good.  Let  us  have  the 
fire  and  the  warm  drink ;  and  then — 
You  know  the  story  of  the  music  that 
was  frozen  in  the  trumpet,  and  that  all 
came  out  when  it  was  thawed  at  a  fire  ? 
When  we  get  warm  we  have  very  great 
news  to  tell  you — oh,  very  great  news 
indeed." 

"I  don't  want  any  news — I  want  your 
company.  Come  along,  like  good  fel- 
lows, and  leave  the  news  for  afterward. 
The  men  are  going  on  with  a  pony  to 
fetch  a  stag  that  has  been  shot :  they 
won't  be  back  for  an  hour,  I  suppose,  at 
the  soonest.  This  is  the  sheiling  up  here 
where  the  brandy  is  secreted.  Now,  Neil, 
help  us  to  get  up  a  blaze.  If  any  of  you 
have  newspapers,  letters  or  anything  that 
will  set  a  few  sticks  on  fire — " 

"  I  have  a  box  of  wax  matches,"  John- 
ny said,  "and  I  know  how  to  light  a 
peat-fire  better  than  any  man  in  the 
country." 

He  was  not  very  successful  at  first,  for 
the  peats  were  a  trifle  damp ;  but  in  the 
end  he  conquered,  and  a  very  fair  blaze 
was  produced,  although  the  smoke  that 
filled  the  sheiling  had  nearly  blinded 
Mosenberg's  eyes.  Then  Lavender  pro- 
duced a  small  tin  pot  and  a  solitary  tum- 
bler, and  they  boiled  some  water  and  lit 
their  pipes,  and  made  themselves  seats 
of  peat  round  the  fire.  All  the  while  a 
brisk  conversation  was  going  on,  some 
portions  of  which  astonished  Lavender 
considerably. 
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For  months  back,  indeed,  he  had  al- 
most cut  himself  off  from  the  civilized 
world.  His  address  was  known  to  one 
or  two  persons,  and  sometimes  they  sent 
him  a  letter ;  but  he  was  a  bad  correspond- 
ent. The  news  of  his  aunt's  death  did 
not  reach  him  till  a  fortnight  after  the 
funeral,  and  then  it  was  by  a  singular 
chance  that  he  noticed  it  in  the  columns 
of  an  old  newspaper.  "  That  is  the  only 
thing  I  regret  about  coming  away,"  he 
was  saying  to  these  two  friends  of  his. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  old  wo- 
man before  she  died :  she  was  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Johnny  Eyre,  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  "that  is  all  very  well ;  but  a 
mere  outsider  like  myself — you  see,  it 
looks  to  me  a  little  unnatural  that  she 
should  go  and  leave  her  money  to  a  mere 
friend,  and  not  to  her  own  relations." 

"I  am  very  glad  she  did,"  Lavender 
said.  "I  had  as  good  as  asked  her  to 
do  it  long  before.  And  Ted  Ingram 
will  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  I  ever 
did." 

"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  so 
now,  after  all  this  fuss  about  those  two 
pictures ;  but  suppose  she  had  left  you 
to  starve  ?" 

"Never  mind  suppositions,"  Lavender 
said,  to  get  rid  of  the  subject.  "Tell 
me,  Mosenberg,  how  is  that  overture  of 
yours  getting  on  ?" 

"It  is  nearly  finished,"  said  the  lad 
with  a  flush  of  pleasure,  "and  I  have 
shown  it  in  rough  to  two  or  three  good 
friends,  and — shall  I  tell  you  ? — it  may 
be  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  But 
that  is  a  chance.  And  the  fate  of  it,  that 
is  also  a  chance.  But  you — you  have 
succeeded  all  at  once,  and  brilliantly, 
and  all  the  world  is  talking  of  you ;  and 
yet  you  go  away  among  mountains,  and 
live  in  the  cold  and  wet,  and  you  might 
as  well  be  dead." 

"What  an  ungrateful  boy  it  is !"  Lav- 
ender cried.  "Here  you  have  a  com- 
fortable fire,  and  hot  brandy-and-water, 
and  biscuits,  and  cigars  if  you  wish  ;  and 
you  talk  about  people  wishing  to  leave 
these  things  and  die  !  Don't  you  know 
that  in  half  an  hour's  time  you  will  see 
that  pony  come  back  with  a  deer — a  royal 


hart — slung  across  it  ?  and  won't  you  be 
proud  when  MacDougall  takes  you  out 
and  gives  you  a  chance  of  driving  home 
such  a  prize  ?  Then  you  will  carry  the 
horns  back  to  London,  and  you  will  have 
them  put  up,  and  you  will  discourse  to 
your  friends  of  the  span  and  the  pearls 
of  the  antlers  and  the  crockets.  To- 
night after  supper  you  will  see  the  horns 
and  the  head  brought  into  the  room,  and 
if  you  fancy  that  you  yourself  shot  the 
stag,  you  will  see  that  this  life  among  the 
hills  has  its  compensations." 

"It  is  a  very  cold  life,"  the  lad  said, 
passing  his  hands  over  the  fire. 

"  That  is  because  you  won't  drink  any- 
thing," said  Johnny  Eyre,  against  whom 
no  such  charge  could  be  brought.  "And 
don't  you  know  that  the  drinking  of 
whisky  is  a  provision  invented  by  Na- 
ture to  guard  human  beings  like  you  and 
me  from  cold  and  wet  ?  You  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence  if  you  don't 
drink  whisky  among  the  Scotch  hills." 

"And  have  you  people  to  talk  to?" 
said  Mosenberg,  looking  at  Lavendet 
with  a  vague  wonder,  for  he  could  not 
understand  why  any  man  should  choose 
such  a  life. 

"Not  many." 

"What  do  you  do  on  the  long  even 
ings  when  you  are  by  yourself?" 

"Well,  it  isn't  very  cheerful,  but  it 
does  a  man  good  service  sometimes  to 
be  alone  for  a  time :  it  lets  him  find  him- 
self out." 

"You  ought  to  be  up  in  London,  to 
hear  all  the  praise  of  the  people  about 
your  two  pictures.  Every  one  is  talking 
of  them :  the  newspapers,  too.  Have 
you  seen  the  newspapers  ?" 

"  One  or  two.  But  all  I  know  of  these 
two  pictures  is  derived  from  offers  for- 
warded me  by  the  secretary  at  the  ex- 
hibition-rooms. I  was  surprised  when  I 
got  them  at  first.  But  never  mind  them. 
Tell  me  more  about  the  people  one  used 
to  know.  What  about  Ingram  now  ? 
Has  he  cut  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Does 
he  drive  in  the  Park  ?  Is  he  still  in  hi» 
rooms  in  Sloane  street  ?" 

"Then  you  have  had  no  letters  from 
him  ?"  Mosenberg  said  wrh  some  sur- 
prise. 
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"No.  Probably  he  does  not  know 
where  I  am.  In  any  case — " 

"But  he  is  going  to  be  married !"  Mo- 
senberg  cried.  "You  did  not  know  that  ? 
And  to  Mrs.  Lorraine." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  Why,  he  used  to 
hate  her ;  but  that  was  before  he  knew 
her.  To  Mrs.  Lorraine  ?" 

"  Yes.  And  it  is  amusing.  She  is  so 
proud  of  him.  And  if  he  speaks  at  the 
table,  she  will  turn  away  from  you,  as  if 
you  were  not  worth  listening  to,  and 
have  all  her  attention  for  him.  And 
whatever  is  his  opinion,  she  will  defend 
that,  and  you  must  not  disagree  with  her. 
Oh,  it  is  very  amusing !"  and  the  lad 
laughed  and  shook  back  his  curls. 

"  It  is  an  odd  thing,"  Lavender  said ; 
"but  many  a  time,  long  before  Ingram 
ever  saw  Mrs.  Lorraine,  I  used  to  im- 
agine these  two  married.  I  knew  she 
was  just  the  sort  of  clever,  independent, 
clear-headed  woman  to  see  Ingram's 
strong  points,  and  rate  them  at  their 
proper  value.  But  I  never  expected 
anything  of  the  sort,  of  course ;  for  I  had 
always  a  notion  that  some  day  or  other 
he  would  be  led  into  marrying  some 
pretty,  gentle  and  soft-headed  young 
thing,  whom  he  would  have  to  take 
through  life  in  a  protecting  sort  of  way, 
and  who  would  never  be  a  real  compan- 
ion for  him.  So  he  is  to  marry  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  after  all  ?  Well,  he  won't  be- 
come a  man  of  fashion,  despite  all  his 
money.  He  is  sure  to  start  a  yacht,  for 
one  thing.  And  they  will  travel  a  deal. 
I  suppose  I  must  write  and  congratulate 
him." 

"  I  met  them  on  the  day  I  went  to  see 
your  picture,"  Mosenberg  said.  "Mrs. 
Lorraine  was  looking  at  it  a  long  time, 
and  at  last  she  came  back  and  said, 
'  The  sea  in  that  picture  makes  me  feel 
cold.'  That  was  a  compliment,  was  it 
not  ?  Only  you  cannot  get  a  good  view 
very  often,  for  the  people  will  not  stand 
back  from  the  pictures.  But  every  one 
asks  why  you  did  not  keep  these  two 
over  for  the  Academy." 

"  I  shall  have  other  two  for  the  Acad- 
emy, I  hope." 

"Commissions  ?"  Johnny  asked  with  a 
practical  air. 


"No.  I  have  had  some  offers,  but  I 
prefer  to  leave  the  thing  open.  But  you 
have  not  told  me  how  you  got  here  yet." 
Lavender  added,  continually  breaking 
away  from  the  subject  of  the  pictures. 

"  In  the  Phoebe,"  Eyre  said. 

"  Is  she  in  the  bay  ?" 

"  Oh  no.  We  had  to  leave  her  at  Port 
Ellen  to  get  a  few  small  repairs  done, 
and  Mosenberg  and  I  came  on  by  road 
to  Port  Ascaig.  Mind  you,  she  was  quite 
small  enough  to  come  round  the  Mull  at 
this  time  of  year." 

"  I  should  think  so.  What's  your 
crew  ?" 

"Two  men  and  a  lad,  besides  Mosen- 
berg and  myself;  and  I  can  tell  you  we 
had  our  hands  full  sometimes." 

"You've  given  up  open  boats  with 
stone  ballast  now,"  Lavender  said  with 
a  laugh. 

"  Rather.  But  it  was  no  laughing  mat- 
ter," Eyre  added,  with  a  sudden  gravity 
coming  over  his  face.  "  It  was  the  nar- 
rowest squeak  I  ever  had,  and  I  don't 
know  now  how  I  clung  on  to  that  place 
till  the  day  broke.  When  I  came  to  my- 
self and  called  out  for  you,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  you  answer ;  and  in  the 
darkness,  by  Jove !  your  voice  sounded 
like  the  voice  of  a  ghost.  How  you 
managed  to  drag  me  so  far  up  that  sea- 
weed I  can't  imagine  ;  and  then  the  dip- 
ping down  and  under  the  boat — !" 

"It  was  that  dip  down  that  saved 
me,"  Lavender  said.  "It  brought  me 
to,  and  made  me  scramble  like  a  rat 
up  the  other  side  as  soon  as  I  felt  my 
hands  on  the  rock  again.  It  was  a  nar- 
row squeak,  as  you  say,  Johnny.  Do 
you  remember  how  black  the  place  look- 
ed when  the  first  light  began  to  show  in 
the  sky  ?  and  how  we  kept  each  other 
awake  by  calling?  and  how  you  called 
'  Hurrah  !'  when  we  heard  Donald  ?  and 
how  strange  it  was  to  find  ourselves  so 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  after  all  ? 
During  the  night  I  fancied  we  must  have 
been  thrown  on  Battle  Island,  you  know." 

"I  do  not  like  to  hear  about  that," 
young  Mosenberg  said.  "And  always, 
if  the  wind  came  on  strong  or  if  the 
skies  grew  black,  Eyre  would  tell  me  all 
the  story  over  again  when  we  were  iu 
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this  boat  coming  down  by  Arran  and 
Cantyre.  Let  us  go  out  and  see  if  they 
come  with  the  deer.  Has  the  rain  stop- 
ped ?" 

At  this  moment,  indeed,  sounds  of  the 
approaching  party  were  heard,  and  when 
Lavender  and  his  friends  went  to  the 
door  the  pony,  with  the  deer  slung  on  to 
him,  was  just  coming  up.  It  was  a  suf- 
ficiently picturesque  sight — the  rude  little 
shelling  with  its  peat-fire,  the  brown  and 
wiry  gillies,  the  slain  deer  roped  on  to 
the  pony,  and  all  around  the  wild  mag- 
nificence of  hill  and  valley  clothed  in 
moving  mists.  The  rain  had  indeed 
cleared  off,  but  these  pale  white  fogs  still 
clung  around  the  mountains  and  render- 
ed the  valleys  vague  and  shadowy.  Lav- 
ender informed  Neil  that  he  would  make 
no  further  effort  that  day:  he  gave  the 
men  a  glass  of  whisky  all  round,  and 
then,  with  his  friends,  he  proceeded  to 
make  his  way  down  to  the  small  white 
cottage  fronting  the  Sound  of  Islay  which 
had  been  his  home  for  months  back. 

Just  before  setting  off,  however,  he 
managed  to  take  young  Mosenberg  aside 
for  a  moment.  "I  suppose,"  he  said, 
with  his  eyes  cast  down — "  I  suppose  you 
heard  something  from  Ingram  of — of 
Sheila  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  lad,  rather  bashfully, 
"  Ingram  had  heard  from  her.  She  was 
still  in  Lewis." 

"And  well  ?" 

"  I  think  so — yes,"  said  Mosenberg ; 
and  then  he  added,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  about  it 
when  we  have  the  opportunity.  There 
were  some  things  that  Mr.  Ingram  said 
— I  am  sure  he  would  like  you  to  know 
them." 

"There  was  no  message  to  me  ?"  Lav- 
ender asked  in  a  low  voice. 
.   "From  her?     No.      But  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ingram — " 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,  Mosenberg," 
said  the  other,  turning  away  wearily. 
"  I  suppose  you  won't  find  it  too  fatiguing 
to  walk  from  here  back  ?  It  will  warm 
you,  you  know,  and  the  old  woman  down 
there  will  get  you  something  to  eat.  You 
may  make  it  luncheon  or  dinner,  as  you 
like,  for  it  will  be  nearly  two  by  the  time 


you  get  down.  Then  you  can  go  for  a 
prowl  round  the  coast :  if  it  does  not  rain 
I  shall  be  working  as  long  as  there  is 
daylight.  Then  we  can  have  a  dinner 
and  supper  combined  in  the  evening. 
You  will  get  venison  and  whisky." 

"  Don't  you  ever  have  anything  else  ?" 

"Oh  yes.  The  venison  will  be  in 
honor  of  you :  I  generally  have  mutton 
and  whisky." 

"Look  here,  Lavender,"  the  lad  said, 
with  considerable  confusion,  "the  fact  is, 
Eyre  and  I — we  brought  you  a  few  things 
in  the  Phoebe — a  little  wine,  you  know, 
and  some  such  things.  To-morrow,  if 
you  could  get  a  messenger  to  go  down 
to  Port  Ellen —  But  no,  I  suppose  \ve 
must  go  and  work  the  boat  up  the  sound." 

"If  you  do  that,  I  must  go  with  you," 
Lavender  said,  "  for  the  chances  are  that 
your  skipper  doesn't  know  the  currents 
in  the  sound ;  and  they  are  rather  peculiar, 
I  can  tell  you.  So  Johnny  and  you  have 
brought  me  some  wine  ?  I  wish  we*  had 
it  now,  to  celebrate  your  arrival,  for  I 
am  afraid,  I  can  offer  you  nothing  but 
whisky." 

The  old  Highland  woman  who  had 
charge  of  the  odd  little  cottage  in  which 
Lavender  lived  was  put  into  a  state  of 
violent  consternation  by  the  arrival  of 
these  two  strangers;  but  as  Lavender 
said  he  would  sleep  on  a  couple  of  chairs 
and  give  his  bed  to  Mosenberg  and  the 
sofa  to  Eyre,  and  as  Mosenberg  declared 
that  the  house  was  a  marvel  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  and  as  Johnny  assured  her 
that  he  had  frequently  slept  in  a  her- 
ring-barrel, she  grew  gradually  pacified. 
There  was  a  little  difficulty  about  plates 
and  knives  and  forks  at  lun'cheon,  which 
consisted  of  cold  mutton  and  two  bottles 
of  ale  that  had  somehow  been  overlook- 
ed; but  all  these  minor  inconveniences 
were  soon  smoothed  over,  arid  then  Lav- 
ender, carrying  his  canvas  under  his 
arm  and  a  portable  easel  over  his  shoul- 
der, went  down  to  the  shore,  bade  his 
companions  good-bye  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  left  them  to  explore  the  wind- 
ing and  rocky  coast  of  Jura. 

In  the  evening  they  had  dinner  in  a 
small  parlor  which  was  pretty  well  filled 
with  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  sofa  and  a 
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series  of  large  canvases.  There  was  a 
peat-fire  burning  in  the  grate  and  two 
candles  on  the  table,  but  the  small  room 
did  not  get  oppressively  hot,  for  each 
time  the  door  was  opened  a  draught  of 
cold  sea-air  rushed  in  from  the  passage, 
sometimes  blowing  out  one  of  the  can- 
dles, but  always  sweetening  the  atmo- 
sphere. Then  Johnny  had  some  fine 
tobacco  with  him,  and  Mosenberg  had 
brought  Lavender  a  present  of  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  and  presently  a  small  ket- 
tle of  hot  water  was  put  in  requisition, 
and  the  friends  drew  round  the  fire. 

"Well,  it  is  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  a  fellow  like  this,"  Lavender  said 
with  a  very  apparent  and  hearty  grati- 
tude in  his  face :  "  I  can  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  that  it  is  true.  And  can  you 
make  any  stay,  Johnny  ?  Have  you 
brought  your  colors  with  you  ?" 

"Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  to  work,"  John- 
ny said.  "  I  have  always  had  a  fancy 
for  a  mid-winter  cruise.  It's  a  harden- 
ing sort  of  thing,  you  know.  You  soon 
get  used  to  it,  don't  you,  Mosenberg?" 
And  Johnny  grinned. 

"Not  yet — I  may  afterward,"  said  the 
lad.  "But  at  present  this  is  more  com- 
fortable than  being  on  deck  at  night 
when  it  rains  and  you  know  not  where 
you  are  going." 

"But  that  was  only  your  own  per- 
versity. You  might  just  as  well  have 
stopped  in  the  cabin,  and  played  that 
cornopean,  and  made  yourself  warm  and 
comfortable.  Really,  Lavender,  it's  very 
good  fun,  and  if  you  only  watch  for 
decent  weather  you  can  go  anywhere. 
Fancy  our  coming  round  the  Mull  with 
the  Phoebe  yesterday !  And  we  had 
quite  a  pleasant  trip  across  to  Islay." 

"And  where  do  you  propose  to  go 
after  leaving  Jura  ?"  Lavender  asked. 

"Well,  you  know,  the  main  object  of 
our  cruise  was  to  come  and  see  you. 
But  if  you  care  to  come  with  us  for  a  few 
days,  we  will  go  wherever  you  like." 

"  If  you  are  going  farther  north,  I  must 
go  with  you,"  Lavender  said,  "for  you 
are  bound  to  drown  yourself  some  day, 
Johnny,  if  some  one  doesn't  take  care 
of  you." 

There  was  no   deep  design    in    this 


project  of  Johnny's,  but  he  had  had  a 
vague  impression  that  Lavender  might 
like  to  go  north,  if  only  to  have  a  passing 
glimpse  at  the  island  he  used  to  know. 

"One  of  my  fellows  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrides,"  he  said.  "If  you 
don't  think  it  too  much  of  a  risk,  I  should 
like  it  myself,  for  those  northern  islands 
must  look  uncommonly  wild  and  savage 
in  winter,  and  one  likes  to  have  new  ex- 
periences. Fancy,  Mosenberg,  what  ma- 
terial you  will  get  for  your  next  piece  :  it 
will  be  full  of  storms  and  seas  and  thun- 
der. You  know  how  the  wind  whistles 
through  the  overture  to  the  Diamants  de 
la  Couronne." 

"It  will  whistle  through  us,"  said  the 
boy  with  an  anticipatory  shiver,  "but  I 
do  not  mind  the  wind  if  it  is  not  wet.  It 
is  the  wet  that  makes  a  boat  so  disagree- 
able. Everything  is  so  cold  and  clam- 
my: you  can  touch  nothing,  and  when 
you  put  your  head  up  in  the  morning, 
pah !  a  dash  of  rain  and  mist  and  salt 
water  altogether  gives  you  a  shock." 

"What  made  you  come  round  the 
Mull,  Johnny,  instead  of  cutting  through 
the  Crinan  ?"  Lavender  asked  of  his 
friend. 

"Well,"  said  the  youth  modestly, 
"  nothing  except  that  two  or  three  men 
said  we  couldn't  do  it." 

"  I  thought  so,"  Lavender  said.  "And 
P  see  I  must  go  with  you,  Johnny.  You 
must  play  no  more  of  these  tricks.  You 
must  watch  your  time,  and  run  her  quiet- 
ly up  the  Sound  of  Jura  to  Crinan  ;  and 
watch  again,  and  get  her  up  to  Oban ; 
and  watch  again,  and  get  her  up  to  Loch 
Sligachan.  Then  you  may  consider.  It 
is  quite  possible  you  may  have  fine,  clear 
weather  if  there  is  a  moderate  north-east 
wind  blowing — " 

"A  north-east  wind !"  Mosenberg  cried. 

"Yes,"  Lavender  replied  confidently, 
for  he  had  not  forgotten  what  Sheila 
used  to  teach  him;  "that  is  your  only 
chance.  If  you  hi  ve  been  living  in  fog 
and  rain  for  a  fortnight,  you  will  never 
forget  your  gratitude  to  a  north-easter 
when  it  suddenly  sets  in  to  lift  the  clouds 
and  show  you  a  bit  of  blue  sky.  But  it 
may  knock  us  about  a  bit  in  crossing  the 
Minch." 
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"  We  have  come  round  the  Mull,  and 
we  can  go  anywhere,"  Johnny  said.  "  I'd 
back  the  Phoebe  to  take  you  safely  to  the 
West  Indies:  wouldn't  you,  Mosenberg?" 

"  Oh  no,"  the  boy  said.  "  I  would  back 
her  to  take  you,  not  to  take  me." 

Two  or  three  days  thereafter  the  Phcebe 
was  brought  up  the  sound  from  Port  El- 
len, and  such  things  as  were  meant  as  a 
present  to  Lavender  were  landed.  Then 
the  three  friends  embarked,  for  the  weath- 
er had  cleared  considerably,  and  there 
was  indeed,  when  they  set  out,  a  pale, 
wintry  sunshine  gleaming  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  white  deck  and  spars  of  the 
handsome  little  cutter  which  Johnny  com- 
manded. The  Phcebe  was  certainly  a 
great  improvement  on  the  crank  craft  in 
which  he  used  to  adventure  his  life  on 
Loch  Fyne  :  she  was  big  enough,  indeed, 
to  give  plenty  of  work  to  everybody  on 
board  of  her,  and  when  once  she  had 
got  into  harbor  and  things  put  to  rights, 
her  chief  state-room  proved  a  jolly  and 
comfortable  little  place  enough.  They 
had  some  pleasant  evenings  in  this  way 
after  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  when 
the  swinging  lamps  shone  down  on  the 
table  that  was  furnished  with  glasses, 
bottles,  cigars  and  cards.  Johnny  was 
very  proud  of  being  in  command  and 
of  his  exploit  in  doubling  the  Mull.  He 
was  continually  consulting  charts  and 
compasses,  and  going  on  deck  to  com- 
municate his  last  opinion  to  his  skipper. 
Mosenberg,  too,  was  getting  better  ac- 
customed to  the  hardships  of  yachting, 
and  learning  how  to  secure  a  fair  amount 
of  comfort.  Lavender  never  said  that 
he  wished  to  go  near  Lewis,  but  there 
was  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  that 
their  voyage  should  tend  in  that  direction. 

They  had  a  little  rough  weather  on 
reaching  Skye,  and  in  consequence  re- 
mained in  harbor  a  couple  of  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a  happy  opportunity 
presented  itself  of  cutting  across  the  Lit- 
tle Minch — the  Great  Minch  was  con- 
sidered a  trifle  risky — to  Loch  Maddy  in 
North  Uist.  They  were  now  in  the  West- 
ern Islands,  and  strange  indeed  was  the 
appearance  which  the  bleak  region  pre- 
sented at  this  time  of  the  year — the  lone- 
ly coasts,  the  multitudes  of  wild  fowl,  the 


half-savage,  wondering  inhabitants,  the 
treeless  wastes  and  desolate  rocks.  What 
these  remote  and  melancholy  islands 
might  have  looked  like  in  fog  and 
misty  rain  could  only  be  imagined,  how- 
ever, for,  fortunately,  the  longed  -  for 
north-easter  had  set  in,  and  there  were 
wan  glimmerings  of  sunshine  across  the 
sea  and  the  solitary  shores.  They  re- 
mained in  Loch  Maddy  but  a  single  day, 
and  then,  still  favored  by  a  brisk  north  • 
east  breeze,  made  their  way  through  the 
Sound  of  Harris  and  got  to  leeward  of 
the  conjoint  island  of  Harris  and  Lewis. 
There,  indeed,  were  the  great  mountains 
which  Lavender  had  seen  many  a  time 
from  the  north,  and  now  they  were  close 
at  hand,  and  dark  and  forbidding.  The 
days  were  brief  at  this  time,  and  they 
were  glad  to  put  into  Loch  Resort,  which 
Lavender  had  once  seen  in  company  with 
old  Mackenzie  when  they  had  come  into 
the  neighborhood  on  a  salmon-fishing 
excursion. 

The  Phcebe  was  at  her  anchorage,  the 
clatter  on  deck  over,  and  Johnny  came 
below  to  see  what  sort  of  repast  could  be 
got  for  the  evening.  It  was  not  a  very 
grand  meal,  but  he  said,  "  I  propose  that 
we  have  a  bottle  of  champagne  to  cele- 
brate our  arrival  at  the  island-  of  Lewis. 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  success- 
fully done  ?  And  now,  if  this  wind  con- 
tinues, we  can  creep  up  to-morrow  to 
Loch  Roag,  Lavender,  if  you  would  like 
to  have  a  look  at  it." 

For  a  moment  the  color  forsook  Lav- 
ender's face.  "  No,  thank  you,  Johnny," 
he  was  about  to  say,  when  his  friend  in- 
terrupted him:  "Look  here,  Lavender: 
I  know  you  would  like  to  see  the  place, 
and  you  can  do  it  easily  without  being 
seen.  No  one  knows  me.  When  we 
anchor  in  the  bay,  I  suppose  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie— as  is  the  hospitable  and  praise- 
worthy custom  in  these  parts — will  send 
a  message  to  the  yacht  and  ask  us  to 
dine  with  him.  I,  at  any  rate,  can  go  up 
and  call  on  him,  and  make  excuses  for 
you ;  and  then  I  could  tell  you,  you 
know — "  Johnny  hesitated. 

"Would  you  do  that  for  me,  Johnny?" 
Lavender  said.  "  Well,  you  are  a  good 
fellow !" 
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"Oh,"  Johnny  said  lightly,  "it's  a 
capital  adventure  for  me ;  and  perhaps 
I  could  ask  Mackenzie — Mr.  Mackenzie : 
I  beg  your  pardon — to  let  me  have  two 
or  three  clay  pipes,  for  this  brier-root  is 
rapidly  going  to  the  devil." 

"  He  will  give  you  anything  he  has  in 
the  house :  you  never  saw  such  a  hos- 
pitable fellow,  Johnny.  But  you  must 
take  great  care  what  you  do." 

"You  trust  to  me.  In  the  mean  time 
let's  see  what  Pate  knows  about  Loch 
Roag." 

Johnny  called  down  his  skipper,  a 
bluff,  short,  red-faced  man,  who  present- 
ly appeared,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"Will  you  have  a  glass  of  champagne, 
Pate?" 

"  Oh  ay,  sir,"  he  said,  not  very  eagerly. 
"Would  you  rather  have  a  glass  of 
whisky  ?" 

"Well,  sir,"  Pate  said,  in  -  accents  that 
showed  that  his  Highland  pronunciation 
had  been  corrupted  by  many  years'  resi- 
dence in  Greenock,  "I  was  thinkin'  the 
whisky  was  a  wee  thing  better  for  ye  on 
a  cauld  nicht." 

"  Here  you  are,  then  !  Now,  tell  me, 
do  you  know  Loch  Roag  ?" 

"Oh  ay,  fine.  Many's  the  time  I  hiv 
been  in  to  Borvabost." 

"But,"  said  Lavender,  "do  you  know 
the  loch  itself?  Do  you  know  the  bay 
on  which  Mackenzie's  house  stands  ?" 

"Weel,  I'm  no  sae  sure  aboot  that, 
sir.  But  if  ye  want  to  gang  there,  we 
can  pick  up  some  bit  body  at  Borvabost 
that  will  tak'  us  round." 

"Well,"  Lavender  said,  "I  think  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  go.  I  know  the  channel 
is  quite  simple — there  are  no  rocks  about 
— and  once  you  are  round  the  point  you 
will  see  your  anchorage." 

"  It's  twa  or  three  years  since  I  was 
there,  sir,"  Pate  remarked  as  he  put  the 
glass  back  on  the  table :  "  I  mind  there 
was  a  daft  auld  man  there  that  played 
the  pipes." 

"That  was  old  John  the  Piper,"  Lav- 
ender said.  "  Don't  you  remember  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  whom  they  call  the  King  of 
Borva?" 

"Weel,  sir,  I  never  saw  him,  but  I 
was  aware  he  was  in  the  place.  I  have 


never  been  up  here  afore  wi'  a  party  o* 
gentlemen,  and  he  wasna  coming  down 
to  sec  the  like  o'  us." 

With  what  a  strange  feeling  Lavender 
beheld,  the  following  afternoon,  the  open- 
ing to  the  great  loch  that  he  knew  so 
well !  He  recognized  the  various  rocky 
promontories,  the  Gaelic  names  of  which 
Sheila  had  translated  for  him.  Down 
there  in  the  south  were  the  great  heights 
of  Suainabhal  and  Cracabhal  and  Mea- 
lasabhal.  Right  in  front  was  the  sweep 
of  Borvabost  Bay,  and  its  huts  and  its 
small  garden  patches ;  and  up  beyond  it 
was  the  hill  on  which  Sheila  used  to  sit 
in  the  evening  to  watch  the  sun  go  down 
behind  the  Atlantic.  It  was  like  enter- 
ing again  a  world  with  which  he  had 
once  been  familiar,  and  in  which  he  had 
left  behind  a  peaceful  happiness  he  had 
sought  in  vain  elsewhere.  Somehow,  as 
the  yacht  dipped  to  the  waves  and  slow- 
ly made  her  way  into  the  loch,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  coming  home — that 
he  was  returning  to  the  old  and  quiet 
joys  he  had  experienced  there — that  all 
the  past  time  that  had  darkened  his  life 
was  now  to  be  removed.  But  when,  at 
last,  he  saw  Mackenzie's  house  high  up 
there  over  the  tiny  bay,  a  strange  thrill 
of  excitement  passed  through  him,  and 
that  was  followed  by  a  cold  feeling  of 
despair,  which  he  did  not  seek  to  remove. 

He  stood  on  the  companion,  his  head 
only  being  visible,  and  directed  Pate 
until  the  Phcebe  had  arrived  at  her  moor- 
ings, and  then  he  went  below.  He  had 
looked  wistfully  for  a  time  up  to  the 
square,  dark  house,  with  its  scarlet  cop- 
ings, in  the  vague  hope  of  seeing  some 
figure  he  knew ;  but  now,  sick  at  heart 
and  fearing  that  Mackenzie  might  make 
him  out  with  a  glass,  he  sat  down  in  the 
state-room,  alone  and  silent  and  miser- 
able. 

He  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  oars, 
and  got  up  and  listened.  Mosenberg 
came  down  and  said,  "Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  sent  a  tall,  thin  man — do  you  know 
him  ? — to  see  who  we  are,  and  whether 
we  will  go  up  to  his  house." 

"What  did  Eyre  say?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  suppose  he  is  going." 

Then    Johnny  himself   came  below. 
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He  was  a  sensitive  young  fellow,  and  at 
this  moment  he  was  very  confused,  ex- 
cited and  nervous.  "  Lavender,"  he  said, 
stammering  somewhat,  "  I  am  going  up 
now  to  Mackenzie's  house.  You  know 
whom  I  shall  see  :  shall  I  take  any  mes- 
sage— if  I  see  a  chance — if  your  name 
is  mentioned — a  hint,  you  know — " 

"Tell  her — "  Lavender  said,  with  a 
sudden  pallor  of  determination  in  his 
face ;  but  he  stopped,  and  said  abruptly, 
"  Never  mind,  Johnny :  don't  say  any- 
thing about  me." 

"Not  to-night,  anyway,"  Johnny  said 
to  himself  as  he  drew  on  his  best  blue 
jacket  with  its  shining  brass  buttons,  and 
went  up  the  companion  to  see  if  the 
small  boat  was  ready. 

Johnny  had  had  a  good  deal  of  knock- 
ing about  the  Western  Highlands,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  frank  and  ready 
hospitality  which  the  local  lairds — more 
particularly  in  the  remote  islands,  where 
a  stranger  brought  recent  newspapers 
and  a  breath  of  the  outer  world  with 
him — granted  to  all  comers  who  bore 
with  them  the  credentials  of  owning  a 
yacht.  But  never  before  had  he  gone 
up  to  a  strange  house  with  such  pertur- 
bation of  spirit.  He  had  been  so  anx- 
ious, too,  that  he  had  left  no  time  for 
preparation.  When  he  started  up  the 
hill  he  could  see,  in  the  gathering  dusk, 
that  the  tall  keeper  had  just  entered  the 
house,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he 
found  absolutely  nobody  about  the  place. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
simply  have  walked  in  and  called  some 
one  from  the  kitchen.  But  he  now  felt 
himself  somewhat  of  a  spy,  and  was  not 
a  little  afraid  of  meeting  the  handsome 
Mrs.  Lavender  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
passage,  but  there  was  a  bright-red  gloom 
in  one  of  the  windows,  and  almost  in- 
advertently he  glanced  in  there.  What 
was  this  strange  picture  he  saw?  The 
red  flame. of  the  fire  showed  him  the 
grand  figures  on  the  walls  of  Sheila's 
dining-room,  and  lit  up  the  white  table- 
cover  and  the  crystal  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment.  A  beautiful  young  girl, 
clad  in  a  tight  blue  dress,  had  just  risen 
from  beside  the  fire  to  light  two  candles 


that  were  on  the  table ;  and  then  she 
went  back  to  her  seat  and  took  up  her 
sewing,  but  not  to  sew.  For  Johnny  saw 
her  gently  kneel  down  beside  a  little 
bassinet  that  was  a  mass  of  wonderful 
pink  and  white,  and  he  supposed  the 
door  in  the  passage  was  open,  for  he 
could  hear  a  low  voice  humming  some 
lullaby-song  sung  by  the  young  mother 
to  her  child.  He  went  back  a  step,  be- 
wildered by  what  he  had  seen.  Could 
he  fly  down  to  the  shore,  and  bring  Lav- 
ender up  to  look  at  this  picture  through 
the  window,  and  beg  of  him  to  go  in 
and  throw  himself  on  her  forgiveness 
and  mercy  ?  He  had  not  time  to  think 
twice.  At  this  moment  Mairi  appeared 
in  the  dusky  passage,  looking  a  little 
scared,  although  she  did  not  drop  the 
plates  she  carried :  "Oh,  sir,  and  are  you 
the  gentleman  that  has  come  in  the  yacht  ? 
And  Mr.  Mackenzie,  he  is  up  stairs  just 
now,  but  he  will  be  down  ferry  soon  ; 
and  will  you  come  in  and  speak  to  Miss 
Sheila?" 

"Miss  Sheila  /"  he  repeated  to  him- 
self with  amazement ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  found  himself  before  this  beau- 
tiful young  girl,  apologizing  to  her,  stam- 
mering, and  wishing  that  he  had  never 
undertaken  such  a  task,  while  he  knew 
that  all  the  time  she  was  calmly  regard- 
ing him  with  her  large,  calm  and  gentle 
eyes,  and  that  there  was  no  trace  of  em- 
barrassment in  her  manner. 

"  Will  you  take  a  seat  by  the  fire  until 
papa  comes  down  ?"  she  said.  "We  are 
very  glad  to  have  any  one  come  to  see 
us :  we  do  not  have  many  visitors  in  the 
winter." 

"But  I  am  afraid,"  he  stammered:  "I 
am  putting  you  to  trouble;"  and  he 
glanced  at  the  swinging  pink  and  white 
couch. 

"Oh  no,"  Sheila  said  with  a  smile,  "I 
was  just  about  to  send  my  little  boy  to 
bed." 

She  lifted  the  sleeping  child  and  rolled 
it  in  some  enormous  covering  of  white 
and  silken-haired  fur,  and  gave  the  small 
bundle  to  Mairi  to  carry  to  Scarlett. 

"Stop  a  bit!"  Johnny  called  out  to 
Mairi ;  and  the  girl  started  and  looked 
round,  whereupon  he  said  to  Sheila,  with 
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much  blushing,  "Isn't  there  a  supersti- 
tion about  an  infant  waking  to  find  silver 
in  its  hand  ?  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't 
mind  my — " 

"  He  cannot  hold  anything  yet,"  Sheila 
said  with  a  smile. 

"  Then,  Mairi,  you  must  put  this  below 
his  pillow :  is  not  that  the  same  thing  for 
luck?"  he  said,  addressing  the  young 
Highland  girl  as  if  he  had  known  her 
all  his  life ;  and  Mairi  went  away  proud 
and  pleased  to  have  this  precious  bundle 
to  carry,  and  talking  to  it  with  a  thousand 
soft  and  endearing  phrases  in  her  native 
tongue. 

Mackenzie  came  in  and  found  the  two 
talking  together.  "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?" 
he  said  with  a  grave  courtesy.  "  You  are 
ferry  welcome  to  the  island,  and  if  there 
is  anything  you  want  for  the  boat  you 
will  hef  it  from  us.  She  is  a  little  thing 
to  hef  come  so  far." 

"  She's  not  very  big,"  Johnny  said,  "  but 
she's  a  thorough  good  sailor ;  and  then 
we  watch  our  time,  you  know.  But  I 
don't  think  we  shall  go  farther  north 
than  Lewis." 

"  Hef  you  no  friends  on  board  with 
you?"  Mackenzie  asked. 

"Oh  yes,"  Johnny  answered  —  "two. 
But  we  did  not  wish  to  invade  your  house 
in  a  body.  To-morrrow — " 

"To-morrow!"  said  Mackenzie  impa- 
tiently: "no,  but  to-night! — Duncan, 
come  here !  Duncan,  go  down  to  the 
boat  that  has  just  come  in  and  tell  the 
gentlemen — " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  Johnny  cried, 
"but  my  two  friends  are  regularly  done 
up,  tired :  they  were  just  going  to  turn 
in  when  I  left  .the  yacht.  To-morrow, 
now,  you  will  see  them." 

"Oh,  ferry  well,  ferry  well,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie, who  had  hoped  to  have  a  big 
dinner-party  for  Sheila's  amusement. 
"  In  any  way,  you  will  stop  and  hef  some 
dinner?  It  is  just  ready — oh  yes — and 
it  is  not  a  ferry  fine  dinner,  but  it  will  be 
different  from  your  cabin  for  you  to  sit 
ashore." 

"Well,  if  you  will  excuse  me — "  John- 
ny was  about  to  say,  for  he  was  so  full 
of  the  news  that  he  had  to  tell  that  he 
would  have  sacrificed  twentv  dinners  to 


get  off  at  this  moment.  But  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie would  take  no  denial.  An  ad- 
ditional cover  was  laid  for  the  stranger, 
and  Johnny  sat  down  to  stare  at  Sheila 
in  a  furtive  way,  and  to  talk  to  her  father 
about  everything  that  was  happening  in 
the  great  world. 

"And  what  now  is  this,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie with  a  lofty  and  careless  air— 
"what  is  this  I  see  in  the  papers  about 
pictures  painted  by  a  gentleman  called 
Lavender  ?  I  hef  a  great  interest  in  these 
exhibitions:  perhaps  you  hef  seen  the 
pictures  ?" 

Johnny  blushed  very  red,  but  he  hid 
his  face  over  his  plate,  and  presently  he 
answered,  without  daring  to  look  at  Sheila, 
"  I  should  think  I  have  seen  them  !  Why, 
if  you  care  for  coast-landscapes,  I  can 
tell  you  you  never  saw  such  thorough 
good  work  all  your  life !  Why  every- 
body's talking  of  them :  you  never  heard 
of  a  man  making  such  a  name  for  him- 
self in  so  short  a  time." 

He  ventured  to  look  up.  There  was 
a  strange,  proud  light  in  the  girl's  face, 
and  the  effect  of  it  on  this  bearer  of  good 
tidings  was  to  make  him  launch  into  such 
praises  of  these  pictures  as  considerably 
astonished  old  Mackenzie.  As  for  Sheila, 
she  was  proud  and  happy,  but  not  sur- 
prised. She  had  known  it  all  along. 
She  had  waited  for  it  patiently,  and  it 
had  come  at  last,  although  she  was  not 
to  share  in  his  triumph. 

"  I  know  some  people  who  know  him," 
said  Johnny,  who  had  taken  two  or  three 
glasses  of  Mackenzie's  sherry  and  felt 
bold ;  "  and  what  a  shame  it  is  he  should 
go  away  from  all  his  friends  and  almost 
cease 'to  have  any  communication  with 
them  !  And  then,  of  all  the  places  in  the. 
world  to  spend  a  winter  in,  Jura  is  about 
the  very — " 

"Jura!"  said  Sheila  quickly,  and  he 
fancied  that  her  face  paled  somewhat. 

"I  believe  so,"  he  said:  "somewhere 
on  the  western  coast,  you  know,  over  the 
Sound  of  Islay." 

Sheila  was  obviously  very  much  agi- 
tated, but  her  father  said  in  a  careless 
way,  "Oh  yes,  Jura  is  not  a  ferry  good 
place  in  the  winter.  And  the  west  side, 
you  said  ?  Ay,  there  are  not  many  houses 
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on  the  west  side :  it  is  not  a  ferry  good 
place  to  live  in.  But  it  will  be  ferry  cheap, 
whatever." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  the  reason  of  his 
living  there,"  said  Johnny  with  a  laugh. 

"But,"  Mackenzie  urged,  rather  anx- 
iously, "  you  wass  not  saying  he  would 
get  much  for  these  pictures  ?  Oh  no, 
who  will  give  much  money  -for  pictures 
of  rocks  and  sea-weed  ^^fJn  no  !" 

"Oh,  won't  they,  though?"  Johnny 
cried.  "  They  give~a  good  deal  more  for 
that  sort  of  ^icftire  now  than  for  the  old- 
fashioned  cottage-scenes,  with  a  young 
lady  dressed  in  a  drugget  petticoat  and 
a  pink  jacket  sitting  peeling  potatoes. 
Don't  you  make  .any  mistake  about  that. 
The  public  are  beginning  to  learn  what 
real  good  work  is,  and,  by  Jove !  don't 
they  pay  for  it,  too  ?  Lavender  got  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  the  smaller  of  the 
two  pictures  I  told  you  about." 

Johnny  Eyre  was  beginning  to  forget 
that  the  knowledge  he  was  showing  of 
Frank  Lavender's  affairs  was  suspicious- 
ly minute. 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  Mackenzie  said  with  a 
frown.  "It  is  all  nonsense  the  stories 
that  you  hear.  I  hef  had  great  experi- 
ence of  these  exhibitions.  I  hef  been  to 
London  several  times,  and  every  time  I 
wass  in  the  exhibitions." 

"  But  I  should  know  something  of  it, 
too,  for  I  am  an  artist  myself." 

"And  do  you  get  eight  hundred  pounds 
for  a  small  picture  ?"  Mackenzie  asked 
severely. 

"Well,  no,"  Johnny  said  with  a  laugh. 
"  But  then  I  am  a  duffer." 

After  dinner  Sheila  left  the  room : 
Johnny  fancied  he  knew  where  she  was 
going.  He  pulled  in  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
lit  his  pipe,  and  said  he  would  have  but 
one  glass  of  toddy,  which  Mackenzie 
proceeded  to  make  for  him.  And  then 
he  said  to  the  old  King  of  Borva,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  will  you  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  that  young  girl  who  was 
in  here  before  dinner  should  not  call  your 
daughter  Miss  Sheila  before  strangers?" 

"Oh,  it  is  very  foolish,"  said  Mac- 
kenzie, "but  it  is  an  old  habit,  and  they 
will  not  stop  it.  And  Duncan,  he  is 
worse  than  any  one." 


"Duncan,  I  suppose,  is  the  tall  fellow 
who  waited  at  dinner?" 

"Oh  ay,  that  is  Duncan." 

Johnny's  ingenious  bit  of  stratagem  had 
failed.-  He  wanted  to  have  old  Mackenzie 
call  his  daughter  Mrs.  Lavender,  so  that 
he  might  have  had  occasion  to  open  the 
question  and  plead  for  his  friend.  But 
the  old  man  resolutely  ignored  the  re- 
lationship between  Lavender  and  his 
daughter  so  far  as  this  stranger  was  con- 
cerned, and  so  Johnny  had  to  go  away 
partly  disappointed. 

But  another  opportunity  might  occur, 
and  in  the  mean  time  was  not  he  carry- 
ing rare  news  down  to  the  Phcebe  ?  He 
had  lingered  too  long  in  the  house,  but 
now  he  made  up  for  lost  time,  and  once 
or  twice  nearly  missed  his  footing  in  run- 
ning down  the  steep  path.  He  had  to 
find  the  small  boat  for  himself,  and  go 
out  on  the  slippery  stones  and  sea-weed 
to  get  into  her.  Then  he  pulled  away 
from  the  shore,  his  oars  striking  white 
fire  into  the  dark  water,  the  water  gurg- 
ling at  the  bow.  Then  he  got  into  the 
shadow  of  the  black  hull  of  the  yacht, 
and  Pate  was  there  to  lower  the  little 
gangway. 

When  Johnny  stepped  on  deck  he 
paused,  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  what 
he  should  do.  He  wished  to  have  a 
word  with  Lavender  alone :  how  could 
he  go  down  with  such  a  message  as  he 
had  to  deliver  to  a  couple  of  fellows 
probably  smoking  and  playing  chess  ? 

"Pate,"  he  said,  "tell  Mr.  Lavender  I 
want  him  to  come  on  deck  for  a  minute." 

"He's  by  himsel',  sir,"  Pate  said. 
"He's  been  sitting  by  himsel'  for  the 
last  hour.  The  young  gentleman's  lain 
doon." 

Johnny  went  down  into  the  little  cab 
in.  Lavender,  who  had  neither  book 
nor  cigar,  nor  any  other  sign  of  occupa- 
tion near  him,  seemed  in  his  painful 
anxiety  almost  incapable  of  asking  the 
question  that  rose  to  his  lips.  "  Have 
you  seen  her,  Johnny  ?"  he  said  at  length, 
with  his  face  looking  strangely  care- 
worn. 

Johnny  was  an  impressionable  young 
fellow.  There  were  tears  running  freely 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  said,  "Yes  I  have, 
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Lavender,  and  she  was  rocking  a  child 
in  a  cradle." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
REDINTEGRATIO  AMORIS. 

THAT  same  night  Sheila  dreamed  a 
strange  dream,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
an  angel  of  God  came  to  her  and  stood 
before  her,  and  looked  at  her  with  his 
shining  face  and  his  sad  eyes.  And  he 
•said,  "Are  you  a  woman,  and  yet  slow 
to  forgive  ?  Are  you  a  mother,  and  have 
you  no  love  for  the  father  of  your  child  ?" 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  an- 
swer. She  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
wept.  And  when  she  raised  her  eyes 
again  the  angel  was  gone,  and  in  his 
place  Ingram  was  there,  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  her  and  bidding  her  rise  and 
be  comforted.  Yet  he,  too,  spoke  in  the 
same  reproachful  tones,  and  said,  "What 
would  become  of  us  all,  Sheila,  if  none 
of  our  actions  were  to  be  condoned  by 
time  and  repentance  ?  What  would  be- 
come of  us  if  we  could  not  say,  at  some 
particular  point  of  our  lives,  to  the  by- 
gone time  that  we  had  left  it,  with  all  its 
errors  and  blunders  and  follies,  behind 
us,  and  would,  with  the  help  of  God, 
start  clear  on  a  new  sort  of  life  ?  What 
would  it  be  if  there  were  no  forgetfulness 
for  any  of  us — no  kindly  veil  to  come 
down  and  shut  out  the  memory  of  what 
we  have  done — if  the  staring  record  were 
to  be  kept  for  ever  before  our  eyes? 
And  you  are  a  woman,  Sheila :  it  should 
be  easy  for  you  to  forgive  and  to  encour- 
age, and  to  hope  for  better  things  of  the 
man  you  love.  Has  he  not  suffered 
enough  ?  Have  you  no  word  for  him  ?" 

The  sound  of  her  sobbing  in  the  night- 
time brought  her  father  to  the  door.  He 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  said,  "What  is 
the  matter,  Sheila  ?" 

She  awoke  with  a  slight  cry,  and  he 
went  into  the  room  and  found  her  in  a 
strangely  troubled  state,  her  hands  out- 
stretched to  him,  her  eyes  wet  and  wild : 
"Papa,  I  have  been  very  cruel.  I  am 
not  fit  to  live  any  more.  There  is  no 
woman  in  the  world  would  have  done 
what  I  have  done." 
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' '  Sheila, "  he  said, "  you  hef  been  dream- 
ing again  about  all  that  folly  and  non- 
sense. Lie  down,  like  a  good  lass. 
You  will  wake  the  boy  if  you  do  not  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep ;  and  to-morrow 
we  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  yacht  that  hass 
come  in,  and  you  will  ask  the  gentlemen 
to  look  at  the  MaighdeanTinhara." 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "to-morrow  I  want 
you  to  take  me  to  Jura." 

"To  Jura,  Sheila?  You  cannot  go  to 
Jura.  You  cannot  leave  the  baby  with 
Mairi,  Sheila." 

"  I  will  take  him  with  me,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  possible  at  all,  Sheila. 
But  I  will  go  to  Jura — oh  yes,  I  will  go 
to  Jura.  Indeed,  I  was  thinking  last 
night  that  I  would  go  to  Jura." 

"Oh  no, you  must  not  go,"  she  cried. 
"You  would  speak  harshly — and  he  is 
very  proud — and  we  should  never  see 
each  other  again.  Papa,  I  know  you 
will  do  this  for  me — you  will  let  me  go." 

"  It  is  foolish  of  you,  Sheila,"  her  father 
said,  "to  think  that  I  do  not  know  how 
to  arrange  such  a  thing  without  making 
a  quarrel  of  it.  But  you  will  see  all 
about  it  in  the  morning.  Just  now  you 
will  lie  down,  like  a  good  lass,  and  go  to 
sleep.  So  good-night,  Sheila,  and  do 
not  think  of  it  any  more  till  the  morning." 

She  thought  of  it  all  through  the  night, 
however.  She  thought  of  her  sailing 
away  down  through  the  cold  wintry  seas 
to  search  that  lonely  coast.  Would  the 
gray  dawn  break  with  snow,  or  would 
the  kindly  heavens  lend  her  some  fair 
sunlight  as  she  set  forth  on  her  lonely 
quest?  And  all  the  night  through  she 
accused  herself  of  being  hard  of  'heart, 
and  blamed  herself,  indeed,  for  all  that 
had  happened  in  the  bygone  time.  Just 
as  the  day  was  coming  in  she  fell  asleep, 
and  she  dreamed  that  she  went  to  the 
angel  whom  she  had  seen  before,  and 
knelt  down  at  his  feet  and  repeated  in 
some  vague  way  the  promises  she  had 
made  on  her  marriage  morning.  With 
her  head  bent  down  she  said  that  she 
would  live  and  die  a  true  wife  if  only 
another  chance  were  given  her.  The 
angel  answered  nothing,  but  he  smiled 
with  his  sad  eyes  and  put  his  hand  for  a 
moment  on  her  head,  and  then  disap- 
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peared.  When  she  woke  Mairi  was  in 
the  room  silently  stealing  away  the  child, 
and  the  white  daylight  was  clear  in  the 
windows. 

She  dressed  with  trembling  hands,  and 
yet  there  was  a  faint  suffused  sense  of 
joy  in  her  heart.  She  wondered  if  her 
father  would  keep  to  his  promise  of  the 
night  before,  or  whether  it  had  been 
made  to  get  her  to  rest.  In  any  case 
she  knew  that  he  could  not  refuse  her 
much ;  and  had  not  he  himself  said  that 
he  had  intended  going  away  down  to 
Jura? 

"  Sheila,  you  are  not  looking  well  this 
morning,"  her  father  said:  "it  is  foolish 
of  you  to  lie  awake  and  think  of  such 
things.  And  as  for  what  you  wass  say- 
ing about  Jura,  how  can  you  go  to  Jura  ? 
We  hef  no  boat  big  enough  for  that.  I 
could  go — oh  yes,  /  could  go — but  the 
boat  I  would  get  at  Stornoway  you  could 
not  go  in  at  all,  Sheila ;  and  as  for  the 
baby — " 

"But  then,  papa,"  she  said,  "did  not 
the  gentleman  who  was  here  last  night 
say  they  were  going  back  by  Jura  ?  And 
it  is  a  big  yacht,  and  he  has  only  two 
friends  on  board.  He  might  take  us 
down." 

"You  cannot  ask  a  stranger,  Sheila. 
Besides,  the  boat  is  too  small  a  one  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  I  should  not  like 
to  see  you  go  in  her,  Sheila." 

"I  have  no  fear,"  the  girl  said. 

"No  fear !"  her  father  said  impatiently. 
"  No,  of  course  you  hef  no  fear :  that  is 
the  mischief.  You  will  tek  no  care  of 
yourself  whatever." 

"When  is  the  young  gentleman  coming 
up  this  morning  ?" 

"Oh,  he  will  not  come  up  again  till  I 
go  down.  Will  you  go  down  to  the  boat, 
Sheila,  and  go  on  board  of  her  ?" 

Sheila  assented,  and  some  half  hour 
thereafter  she  stood  at  the  door,  clad  in 
her  tight-fitting  blue  serge,  with  the  hat 
and  sea-gull's  wing  over  her  splendid 
masses  of  hair.  It  was  an  angry-looking 
morning  enough :  rags  of  gray  cloud 
were  being  hurried  past  the  shoulders  of 
Suainabhal ;  a  heavy  surf  was  beating 
on  the  shore. 

"There  is  going  to  be  rain,  Sheila," 


her  father  said,  smelling  the  moisture 
in  the  keen'  air.  "Will  you  hef  your 
waterproof?" 

"Oh  no,"  she  said,  "if  I  am  to  meet 
strangers,  I  cannot  wear  a  waterproof." 

The  sharp  wind  had  brought  back  the 
color  to  her  cheeks,  and  there  was  some 
gladness  in  her  eyes.  She  knew  she 
might  have  a  fight  for  it  before  she  could 
persuade  her  father  to  set  sail  in  this 
strange  boat ;  but  she  never  doubted  for 
a  moment,  recollecting  the  gentle  face* 
and  modest  manner  of  the  youthful  own- 
er, that  he  would  be  really  glad  to  do 
her  a  service,  and  she  knew  that  her 
father's  opposition  would  give  way. 

"Shall  we  take  Bras,  papa?" 

"No,  no,"  her  father  said:  "we  will 
hef  to  go  in  a  small  boat.  I  hope  you 
will  not  get  wet,  Sheila :  there  is  a  good 
breeze  on  the  water  this  morning." 

"  I  think  they  are  much  safer  in  here 
than  going  round  the  islands  just  at 
present,"  Sheila  said. 

"Ay,  you  are  right  there,  Sheila,"  her 
father  said,  looking  at  the  direction,  of 
the  wind.  "They  got  in  in  ferry  good 
time.  And  they  may  hef  to  stay  here 
for  a  while  before  they  can  face  the  sea 
again." 

"And  we  shall  become  very  great 
friends  with  them,  papa,  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  take  us  to  Jura,"  she  said 
with  a  smile,  for  she  knew  there  was  not 
much  of  the  hospitality  of  Borvabost  be- 
stowed with  ulterior  motives. 

They  went  down  the  steep  path  to  the 
bay,  where  the  Phoebe  was  lurching  and 
heaving  in  the  rough  swell,  her  bowsprit 
sometimes  nearly  catching  the  crest  of 
a  wave.  No  one  was  on  deck.  How 
were  they  to  get  on  board  ? 

"They  can't  hear  you  in  this  wind," 
Sheila  said.  "We  will  have  to  haul 
down  our  own  boat." 

And  that,  indeed,  they  had  to  do, 
though  the  work  of  getting  the  little 
thing  down  the  beach  was  not  very  ardu- 
ous for  a  man  of  Mackenzie's  build. 

"I  am  going  to  pull  you  out  to  the 
yacht,  papa,"  Sheila  said. 

"Indeed  you  will  do  no  such  thing," 
her  father  said  indignantly.  "As  if  you 
wass  a  fisherman's  lass,  and  the  gentle- 
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men  never  wass  seeing  you  before  !  Sit 
down  in  the  stern,  Sheila,  and  hold  on 
ferry  tight,  for  it  is  a  rough  water  for 
this  little  boat." 

They  had  almost  got  out  indeed  to  the 
yacht  before  any  one  was  aware  of  their 
approach,  but  Pate  appeared  in  time  to 
seize  the  rope  that  Mackenzie  flung  him, 
and  with  a  little  scrambling  they  were 
at  last  safely  on  board.  The  noise  of 
their  arrival,  however,  startled  Johnny 
Eyre,  who  was  lying  on  his  back  smoking 
a  pipe  after  breakfast.  He  jumped  up 
and  said  to  Mosenberg,  who  was  his  only 
companion,  "  Hillo  !  here's  this  old  gen- 
tleman come  on  board.  He  knows  you. 
What's  to  be  done  ?" 

"Done?"  said  the  boy,  with  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation ;  and  then  a  flusii  of 
decision  sprang  into  his  face  :  "  Ask  him 
to  come  down.  Yes,  I  will  speak  to  him, 
and  tell  him  that  Lavender  is  on  the  isl- 
and.- Perhaps  he  meant  to  go  into  the 
nouse  :  who  knows  ?  If  he  did  not,  let 
us  make  nim." 

"All  right!"  said  Johnny:  "let's  go  a 
buster." 

Then  he  called  up  the  companion  to 
Fate  io  seuu  the  gentleman  below,  while 
he  flung  a  tew  tnings  aside  to  make  the 
place  more  presentable.  Johnny  had 
been  engaged  a  few  minutes  before  in 
sewing  a  button  on  a  woolen  shirt,  and 
that  article  of  aicire  does  not  look  well 
beside  a  breakfast-table. 

His  visitors  began  to  descend  the  nar- 
row wooden  steps,  and  presently  Mac- 
kenzie was  heard  to  say,  "Tele  great 
care,  Sheila :  the  brass  is  ferry  slippery." 

"Oh,  thunder!"  Johnny  said,  looking 
at  Mosenberg. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Eyre,"  said  the 
old  King  of  Borva,  stooping  to  get  into 
the  cabin :  "  it  is  a  rough  day  you  are 
getting.  Sheila,  mind  your  head  till  you 
have  passed  the  door." 

Mackenzie  came  forward  to  shake 
hands,  and  in  doing  so  caught  sight  of 
Mosenberg.  The  whole  truth  flashed 
upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  instan- 
taneously turned  to  Sheila  and  said  quick- 
ly, "  Sheila,  go  up  on  deck  for  a  moment." 

But  she,  too,  had  seen  the  lad,  and  she 
came  forward,  with  a  pale  face,  but  with 


a  perfectly  self-possessed  manner,  and 
said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  It  is  a  surprise, 
your  coming  to  the  island,  but  you  often 
used  to  talk  of  it." 

"Yes,"  he  stammered  as  he  shook 
hands  with  her  and  her  father,  "  I  often 
wished  to  come  here.  What  a  wild  place 
it  is!  And  have  you  lived  here,  Mrs. 
Lavender,  all  the  time  since  you  left 
London  ?" 

"Yes>  I  have." 

Mackenzie  was  getting  very  uneasy. 
Every  moment  he  expected  Lavender 
would  enter  this  confined  little  cabin ; 
and  was  this  the  place  for  these  two  to 
meet,  before  a  lot  of  acquaintances  ? 

"Sheila,"  he  said,  "it  is  too  close  for 
you  here,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  pipe 
with  the  gentlemen.  Now  if  you  wass 
a  good  lass  you  would  go  ashore  again, 
and  go  up  to  the  house,  and  say  to  Mairi 
thai,  we  will  all  come  for  luncheon  at  one 
o'clock,  and  she  must  get  some  fish  up 
from  Borvabost.  Mr.  Eyre,  he  will  send 
a  man  ashoio  with  you  in  his  own  boat, 
that  is  biggei  than  mine,  and  you  will 
show  him  the  creek  to  put  into.  Now 
go  away,  like  a  good  lass,  and  we  will 
be  up  ferry  soon — oh  yes,  we  will  be  up 
directly  at  the  house." 

"I  am  sure,"  Sheila  said  to  Johnny 
Eyre,  "  we  can  make  you  more  comfort- 
able up  at  the  house  than  you  are  here, 
although  it  is  a  nice  little  cabin."  And 
then  she  turned  to  Mosenberg  and  said, 
"And  we  have  a  great  many  things  to 
talk  about. ' 

"  Could  she  suspect  ?"  Johnny  asked 
himself  as  he  escorted  her  to  the  boat  and 
pulled  her  in  himself  to  the  shore.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  her  manner  a  trifle 
formal,  otherwise  she  showed  no  sign. 
He  watched  her  go  along  the  stones  till 
she  reached  tne  path  :  then  he  pulled  out 
to  the  Phoebe  again,  and  went  down  be- 
low to  entertain  his  host  of  the  previous 
evening. 

Sheila  walked  slowly  up  the  rude  little 
path,  taking  little  heed  of  the  blustering 
wind  and  the  hurrying  clouds.  Her  eyes 
were  bent  down,  her  face  was  pale. 
When  she  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  she 
looked,  in  a  blank  sort  of  way,  all  round 
the  bleak  moorland,  but  probably  she 
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did  not  expect  to  see  any  one  there. 
Then  she  walked,  with  rather  an  uncer- 
tain step,  into  the  house.  She  looked 
into  the  room,  the  door  of  which  stood 
open.  Her  husband  sat  there,  with  his 
arms  outstretched  on  the  table  and  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands.  He  did  not 
hear  her  approach,  her  footfall  was  so 
light,  and  it  was  with  the  same  silent 
step  she  went  into  the  room  and  knelt 
down  beside  him  and  put  her  hands  and 
face  on  his  knee,  and  said  simply,  "  I  beg 
for  your  forgiveness." 

He  started  up  and  looked  at  her  as 
though  she  were  some  spirit,  and  his  own 
face  was  haggard  and  strange.  "  Sheila," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  her  head,  "it  is  I  who  ought 
to  be  there,  and  you  know  it.  But  I 
cannot  meet  your  eyes.  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  for  your  forgiveness  just  yet :  I 
have  no  right  to  expect  it.  All  I  want  is 
this :  if  you  will  let  me  come  and  see  you 
just  as  before  we  were  married,  and  if 
you  will  give  me  a  chance  of  winning 
your  consent  over  again,  we  can  at  least 
be  friends  until  then.  But  why  do  you 
cry,  Sheila?  You  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach yourself  with." 

She  rose  and  regarded  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  her  streaming  eyes,  and  then, 
moved  by  the  passionate  entreaty  of  her 
face,  and  forgetting  altogether  the  sepa- 
ration and  time  of  trial  he  had  proposed, 
he  caught  her  to  his  bosom  and  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  talked  soothingly  and 
caressingly  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

"I  cry,"  she  said,  "because  I  am  hap- 
py— because  I  believe  all  that  time  is 
over — because  I  think  you  will  be  kind 
to  me.  And  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  wife 
to  you,  and  you  will  forgive  me  all  that 
I  have  done." 

"You  are  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my 
head,  Sheila,"  he  said  humbly.  "You 
know  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  As  for 
you,  I  tell  you  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
your  forgiveness  yet.  But  I  think  you 
will  find  out  by  and  by  that  my  repent- 
ance is  not  a  mere  momentary  thing.  I 
have  had  a  long  time  to  think  over  what 
has  happened,  and  what  I  lost  when  I 
lost  you,  Sheila." 

"But  you  have  found  me  again,"  the 


girl  said,  pale  a  little,  and  glad  to  sit 
down  on  the  nearest  couch,  while  she 
held  his  hand  and  drew  him  toward  her. 
"And  now  I  must  ask  you  for  one  thing." 

He  was  sitting  beside  her :  he  feared 
no  longer  to  meet  the  look  of  those  earn- 
est, meek,  affectionate -eyes. 

"This  is  it,"  she  said.  "If  we  are  to 
be  together — not  what  we  were,  but  some- 
thing quite  different  from  that — will  you 
promise  me  never  to  say  one  word  about 
what  is  past — to  shut  it  out  altogether-  • 
to  forget  it?" 

"I  cannot,  Sheila,"  he  said.  "Am  f 
to  have  no  chance  of  telling  you  how 
well  I  know  how  cruel  I  was  to  you — 
how  sorry  I  am  for  it?" 

"No,"  she  said  firmly.  "If  you  have 
some  things  to  regret,  so  have  I ;  and 
what  is  the  use  of  competing  wiih  each 
other  as  to  which  has  the  most  forgive- 
ness to  ask  for  ?  Frank  dear,  you  will 
do  this  for  me  ?  You  will  promise  never 
to  speak  one  word  about  that  time  ?" 

How  earnest  the  beautiful,  sad  face 
was !  He  could  not  withstand  the  en- 
treaty of  the  piteous  eyes.  He  said  to 
her,  abashed  by  the  great  love  that  she 
showed,  and  hopeless  of  making  other 
reparation  than  obedience  to  her  gener  • 
ous  wish,  "  Let  it  be  so,  Sheila.  I  will 
never  speak  a  word  about  it.  You  will 
see  otherwise  than  in  words  whether  I 
forget  what  is  passed,  and  your  goodness 
in  letting  it  go.  But,  Sheila,"  he  added, 
with  downcast  face,  "Johnny  Eyre  was 
here  last  night :  he  told  me — "  He  had  to 
say  no  more.  She  took  his  hand  and  led 
him  gently  and  silently  out  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile  the  old  King  of  Borva  had 
been  spending  a  somewhat  anxious  time 
down  in  the  cabin  of  the  Phoebe.  Many 
and  many  a  day  had  he  been  planning 
a  method  by  which  he  might  'secure  a 
meeting  between  Sheila  and  her  husband, 
and  now  it  had  all  come  about  without 
his  aid,  and  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
him  unable  to  take  any  precautions.  He 
did  not  know  but  that  some  awkward 
accident  might  destroy  all  the  chances 
of  the  affair.  He  knew  that  Lavender 
was  on  the  island.  He  had  frankly  ask- 
ed young  Mosenberg  as  soon  as  Sheila 
had  left  the  yacht. 
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"  Oh  yes,"  the  lad  said,  "  he  went  away 

into  the  island  early  this  morning.     I 

begged  of  him  to  go  to  your  house  :  he 

,  did  not  answer.    But  I  am  sure  he  will. 

I  know  he  will." 

"My  Kott!"  Mackenzie  said,  "and  he 
has  been  wandering  about  the  island  all 
the  morning,  and  he  will  be  very  faint 
and  hungry,  and  a  man  is  neffer  in  a 
good  temper  then  for  making  up  a  quar- 
rel. If  I  had  known  the  last  night,  I 
could  hef  had  dinner  with  you  all  here, 
and  we  should  hef  given  him  a  good 
glass  of  whisky,  and  then  it  wass  a  good 
time  to  tek  him  up  to  the  house." 

"Oh,  you  may  depend  on  it,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie," Johnny  Eyre  said,  "that  Lav- 
ender needs  no  stimulus  of  that  sort  to 
make  him  desire  a  reconciliation.  No, 
I  should  think  not.  He  has  done  noth- 
ing but  brood  over  this  affair  since  ever 
he  left  London ;  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  you  scarcely  knew  him,  he 
is  so  altered.  You  would  fancy  he  had 
lived  ten  years  in  the  time." 

"Ay,  ay,"  Mackenzie  said,  not  listen- 
ing very  attentively,  and  evidently  think- 
ing more  of  what  might  be  happening  else- 
where ;  "but  I  was  thinking,  gentlemen, 
it  wass  time  for  us  to  go  ashore  and  go 
up  to  the  house,  and  hef  something  to 
eat." 

"I  thought  you  said  one  o'clock  for 
luncheon,  sir,"  young  Mosenberg  said. 

"One  o'clock!"  Mackenzie  repeated 
impatiently.  "Who  the  teffle  can  wait 
till  one  o'clock  if  you  hef  been  walking 
about  an  island  since  the  daylight  with 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  forgot  that  it  was  not 
Lavender  he  had  asked  to  lunch. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "Sheila  hass  had 
plenty  of  time  to  send  down  to  Borva- 
bost  for  some  fish ;  and  by  the  time  you 
get  up  to  the  house  you  will  see  that  it 
is  ready." 

"Very  well,"  Johnny  said,  "we  can  go 
up  to  the  house,  anyway." 

He  went  up  the  companion,  and  he 
had  scarcely  got  his  head  above  the  level 
of  the  bulwarks  when  he  called  back, 
"  I  say,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  here  is  Lavender 
on  the  shore,  and  your  daughter  is  with 
him.  Do  they  want  to  come  on  board, 


do  you  think  ?  Or  do  they  want  us  to  go 
ashore  ?" 

Mackenzie  uttered  a  few  phrases  in 
Gaelic,  and  got  up  on  deck  instantly. 
There,  sure  enough  was  Sheila,  with  her 
hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  and  they 
were  both  looking  toward  the  yacht. 
The  wind  was  blowing  too  strong  for 
them  to  call.  Mackenzie  wanted  him- 
self to  pull  in  for  them,  but  this  was 
overruled,  and  Pate  was  despatched. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued.  The  three 
standing  on  deck  were  sorely  perplexed 
as  to  the  forthcoming  interview,  and  as  to 
what  they  should  do.  Were  they  to  re- 
joice over  a  reconciliation,  or  ignore  the 
fact  altogether  and  simply  treat  Sheila 
as  Mrs.  Lavender  ?  Her  father,  indeed, 
fearing  that  Sheila  would  be  strangely 
excited,  and  would  probably  burst  into 
tears,  wondered  what  he  could  get  to 
scold  her  about. 

Fortunately,  an  incident  partly  ludi- 
crous broke  the  awkwardness  of  their 
arrival.  The  getting  on  deck  was  a 
matter  of  some  little  difficulty:  in  the 
scuffle  Sheila's  small  hat  with  its  snow- 
white  feather  got  unloosed  somehow,  and 
the  next  minute  it  was  whirled  away  by 
the  wind  into  the  sea.  Pate  could  not 
be  sent  after  it  just  at  the  moment,  and 
it  was  rapidly  drifting  away  to  leeward, 
when  Johnny  Eyre,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
"  Here  goes !"  plunged  in  after  the  white 
feather  that  was  dipping  and  rising  in  the 
waves  like  a  sea-gull.  Sheila  uttered  a 
slight  cry  and  caught  her  husband's  arm. 
But  there  was  not  much  danger.  John- 
ny was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  seen  to  be  making  his 
way  backward  with  one  arm,  while  in 
the  other  hand  he  held  Sheila's  hat. 
Then  Pate  had  by  this  time  got*the  small 
boat  round  to  leeward,  and  very  shortly 
after  Johnny,  dripping  like  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  came  on  deck  and  presented 
the  hat  to  Sheila,  amidst  a  vast  deal  of 
laughter. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said;  "but  you 
must  change  your  clothes  quickly :  I 
hope  you  will  have  no  harm  from  it." 

"Not  I,"  he  said,  "but  my  beautiful 
white  decks  have  got  rather  into  a  mess. 
I  am  glad  you  saw  them  while  they 
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were  dry,  Mrs.  Lavender.  Now  I  am 
going  below  to  make  myself  a  swell,  for 
we're  all  going  to  have  luncheon  on 
shore,  ain't  we?" 

Johnny  went  below  very  well  pleased 
with  himself.  He  had  called  her  Mrs. 
Lavender  without  wincing.  He  had  got 
over  all  the  awkwardness  of  a  second 
inti  eduction  by  the  happy  notion  of 
plunging  after  the  hat.  He  had  to  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  was  not  just  that  he  would  have 
preferred  for  a  morning  bath. 

By  and  by  he  made  his  appearance  in 
his  best  suit  of  blue  and  brass  buttons, 
and  asked  Mrs.  Lavender  if  she  would 
now  come  down  and  see  the  cabin. 

"I  think  you  want  a  good  glass  of 
whisky,"  old  Mackenzie  said  as  they  all 
went  below :  "  the  water  it  is  ferry  cold 
just  now." 

"Yes,"  Johnny  said  blushing,  "we 
shall  all  celebrate  the  capture  of  the 
hat." 

It  was  the  capture  of  the  hat,  then, 
that  was  to  be  celebrated  by  this  friendly 
ceremony.  Perhaps  it  was,  but  there 
was  no  mirth  now  on  Sheila's  face. 

"And  you  will  drink  first,  Sheila,"  her 
father  said  almost  solemnly,  "and  you 
will  drink  to  your  husband's  health." 

Sheila  took  the  glass  of  raw  whisky 
in  her  hand,  and  looked  round  timidly. 
"I  cannot  drink  this,  papa,"  she  said. 
"  If  you  will  let  me — " 

"  You  will  drink  that  glass  to  your  hus- 
band's health,  Sheila,"  old  Mackenzie 
said  with  unusual  severity. 

"She  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort  if 
she  doesn't  like  it!"  Johnny  Eyre  cried 
suddenly,  not  caring  whether  it  was  the 
wrath  of  old  Mackenzie  or  of  the  devil 
that  he  was  braving ;  and  forthwith  he 
took  the  glass  out  of  Sheila's  hand  and 
threw  the  whisky  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
pulled  out  a  champagne  bottle  from  a 
basket  and  said,  "  This  is  what  Mrs.  Lav- 
ender will  drink." 

Mackenzie  looked  staggered  for  a  mo- 
ment :  he  had  never  been  so  braved  be- 
fore. But  he  was  not  in  a  quarrelsome 
mood  on  such  an  occasion  ;  so  he  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh  and  cried,  "Well,  did 
ever  any  man  see  the  like  o'  that  ?  Good 


whisky — ferry  good  whisky — and  flung 
on  the  floor  as  if  it  was  water,  and  as  if 
there  wass  no  one  in  the  boat  that  would 
hef  drunk  it !  But  no  matter,  Mr.  Eyre, 
no  matter :  the  lass  will  drink  whatever 
you  give  her,  for  she's  a  good  lass ;  and 
if  we  hef  all  to  drink  champagne,  that  is 
no  matter  too,  but  there  is  a  man  or  two 
up  on  deck  that  would  not  like  to  know 
the  whisky  was  spoiled." 

"Oh,"  Johnny  said,  "there  is  still  a 
drop  left  for  them.  And  this  is  what  you 
must  drink,  Mrs.  Lavender." 

Lavender  had  sat  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  cabin,  his  eyes  averted.  When  he 
heard  Sheila's  name  mentioned  he  look- 
ed up,  and  she  came  forward  to  him. 
She  said  in  her  simple  way,  "  I  drink  this 
to  you,  my  dear  husband;"  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  old  King  of  Borva 
came  forward  and  held  out  his  hand, 
and  said,  "Yes,  and  by  Kott,  I  drink  to 
your  health,  too,  with  ferry  good  will !" 

Lavender  started  to  his  feet :  "  Wait  a 
bit,  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I  have  got  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  before  you  ought  to 
shake  my  hand." 

But  Sheila  interposed  quickly.  She 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked 
into  his  face.  "  You  will  keep  your  prom- 
ise to  me,"  she  said;  and  that  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  two  men  shook 
hands :  there  was  nothing  said  between 
them,  then  or  again,  of  what  was  ovei 
and  gone. 

They  had  a  pleasant  enough  luncheon 
together  up  in  that  quaint  room  with  the 
Tyrolese  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  Dun- 
can for  once  respected  old  Mackenzie's 
threats  as  to  what  would  happen  if  he 
called  Sheila  anything  but  Mrs.  Laven- 
der before  these  strangers.  For  some 
time  Lavender  sat  almost  silent,  and  an- 
swered Sheila,  who  continuously  talked 
to  him,  in  little  else  than  monosyllables. 
But  he  looked  at  her  a  great  deal,  some- 
times in  a  wistful  sort  of  way,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  recall  the  various  fancies 
her  face  used  to  produce  in  his  imag- 
ination. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?"  she  said 
to  him  in  an  undertone. 

"Because  I  have  made  a  new  friend," 
he  said. 
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But  when  Mackenzie  began  to  talk  of 
the  wonders  of  the  island  and  the  seas 
around  it,  and  to  beg  the  young  yachts- 
men to  prolong  their  stay,  Lavender 
joined  with  a  will  in  that  conversation, 
and  added  his  entreaties. 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  stay  ?"  Johnny 
Eyre  said,  looking  up. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  answered,  as  if  the  al- 
ternative of  going  back  with  them  had 
not  presented  itself  to  him.  "For  one 
thing,  I  have  got  to  look  out  for  a  place 
where  I  can  build  a  house.  That  is  what 
I  mean  to  do  with  my  savings  just  at 
present;  and  if  you  would  come  with 
me,  Johnny,  and  have  a  prowl  round  the 
island  to  find  out  some  pretty  little  bay 
with  a  good  anchorage  in  it — for  you 
know  I  am  going  to  steal  that  Maigh- 
dean-mhara  from  Mr.  Mackenzie — then 
we  can  begin  and  make  ourselves  archi- 
tects, and  plan  out  the  place  that  is  to 
be.  And  then  some  day — " 

Mackenzie  had  been  sitting  in  mute 
astonishment,  but  he  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  his  son-in-law:  "On  this  island? 
No,  by  Kott,  you  will  not  do  that !  On 
this  island  ?  And  with  all  the  people  at 
Stornoway  ?  Hoots,  no  !  that  will  neffer 
do.  Sheila  she  hass  no  one  to  speak  to 
on  this  island,  as  a  young  lass  should  hef ; 
and  you,  what  would  you  do  yourself  in 
the  bad  weather  ?  But  there  is  Storno- 
way. Oh  yes,  that  is  a  fine  big  place, 
and  many  people  you  will  get  to  know 
there,  and  you  will  hef  the  newspapers 
and  the  letters  at  once ;  and  there  will 
be  always  boats  there  that  you  can  go 
to  Oban,  to  Greenock,  to  Glasgow — any- 
where in  the  world — whenever  you  hef 
a  mind  to  do  that ;  and  then  when  you 
go  to  London,  as  you  will  hef  to  go 
many  times,  there  will  be  plenty  there  to 
look  after  your  house  when  it  is  shut  up, 
and  keep  the  rain  out,  and  the  paint  and 
the  paper  good,  more  as  could  be  done 
on  this  island.  Oh  this  island  ! — how 
would  you  live  on  this  island?" 

The  old  King  of  Borva  spoke  quite 
impatiently  and  contemptuously  of  the 
place.  You  would  have  thought  his  life 
on  this  island  was  a  species  of  penal 
servitude,  and  that  he  dwelt  in  his  soli- 
tary house  only  to  think  with  a  vain  long- 


ing of  the  glories  and  delights  of  Storno- 
way. Lavender  knew  well  what  prompted 
these  scornful  comments  on  Borva.  The 
old  man  was  afraid  that  the  island  would 
really  be  too  dull  for  Sheila  and  her  hus- 
band, and  that,  whereas  the  easy  com- 
promise of  Stornoway  might  be  practn  . 
cable,  to  set  up  house  in  Borva  might  lead 
them  to  abandon  the  North  altogether.  • 

"  From  what  I  have  heard  of  it  from 
Mr.  Lavender,"  Johnny  said  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  don't  think  this  island  such  a  dread- 
ful place ;  and  I'm  hanged  if  I  have 
found  it  so,  so  far." 

"  But  you  will  know  nothing  about  it 
— nothing  whateffer,"  said  Mackenzie 
petulantly.  "You  do  not  know  the  bad 
weather,  when  you  cannot  go  down  the 
loch  to  Callernish,  and  you  might  hef  to 
go  to  London  just  then." 

"Well,  I  suppose  London  could  wait," 
Johnny  said. 

Mackenzie  began  to  get  angry  with  this 
young  man.  "  You  hef  not  been  to  Stor- 
noway," he  said  severely. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  Johnny  replied  with 
much  coolness,  "  and  I  don't  hanker  after 
it.  I  get  plenty  of  town  life  in  London  ; 
and  when  I  come  up  to  the  sea  and  the 
islands,  I'd  rather  pitch  my  tent  with  you, 
sir,  than  live  in  Stornoway." 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  know,  Johnny,  how 
fine  a  place  Stornoway  is,"  Lavender 
said  hastily,  for  he  saw  the  old  man  was 
beginning  to  get  vexed.  "  Stornoway  is 
a  beautiful  little  town,  and  it  is  on  the 
sea,  too." 

"And  it  hass  fine  houses,  and  ferry 
many  people,  and  ferry  good  society 
whatever,"  Mackenzie  added  with  some 
touch  of  indignation. 

"  But  you  see,  this  is  how  it  stands,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,"  Lavender  put  in  humbly. 
"  We  should  have  to  go  to  London  from 
time  to  time,  and  we  should  then  get 
quite  enough  of  city  life,  and  you  might 
find  an  occasional  trip  with  us  not  a  bad 
thing.  But  up  here  I  should  have  to  look 
on  my  house  as  a  sort  of  workshop.  Now, 
with  all  respect  to  Stornoway,  you  must 
admit  that  the  coast  about  here  is  a  little 
more  picturesque.  Besides,  there's  an- 
other thing.  It  would  be  rather  more 
difficult  at  Stornoway  to  take  a  rod  or  a 
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gun  out  of  a  morning.  Then  there  would 
be  callers,  bothering  you  at  your  work. 
Then  Sheila  would  have  far  less  liberty 
in  going  about  by  herself." 

"Eighthly  and  tenthly,  you've  made 
up  your  mind  to  have  a  house  here," 
•  jried  Johnny  Eyre  with  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Sheila  says  she  would  like  to  have  a 
billiard-room,"  her  husband  continued. 
"Where  could  you  get  that  in  Storno- 
way  ?" 

"  And  you  must  have  a  large  room  for 
a  piano,  to  sing  in  and  play  in,"  the  young 
Jew-boy  said,  looking  at  Sheila. 

"  I  should  think  a  one-storied  house, 
with  a  large  verandah,  would  be  the  best 
sort  of  thing,"  Lavender  said,  "both  for 
the  sun  and  the  rain ;  and  then  one 
could  have  one's  easel  outside,  you  know. 
Suppose  we  all  go  for  a  walk  round  the 
shore  by  and  by  :  there  is  too  much  of  a 
breeze  to  take  the  Phoebe  down  the  loch." 

So  the  King  of  Borva  was  quietly 
overruled,  and  his  dominions  invaded  in 
spite  of  himself.  Sheila  could  not  go 
out  with  the  gentlemen  just  then :  she 
was  to  follow  in  about  an  hour's  time. 
Meanwhile  they  buttoned  their  coats, 
pulled  down  their  caps  tight,  and  set  out 
to  face  the  gray  skies  and  the  wintry  wind. 
Just  as  they  were  passing  away  from  the 
house,  Mackenzie,  who  was  walking  in 
front  with  Lavender,  said  in  a  cautious 
sort  of  way,  "You  will  want  a  deal  of 
money  to  build  this  house  you  wass 
speaking  about,  for  it  will  hef  to  be  all 
stone  and  iron,  and  ferry  strong  what- 
ever, or  else  it  will  be  a  plague  to  you 
from  the  one  year  to  the  next  with  the 
rain  getting  in." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Lavender  said,  "  it  will  have 
to  be  done  well  once  for  all ;  and  what 
with  rooms  big  enough  to  paint  in  and 
play  billiards  in,  and  also  a  bed-room  or 
two  for  friends  who  may  come  to  stay 
with  us,  it  will  be  an  expensive  business. 
But  I  have  been  very  lucky,  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie. It  isn't  the  money  I  have,  but 
the  commissions  I  am  offered,  that  war- 
rant my  going  in  for  this  house.  I'll  tell 
you  about  all  these  things  afterward.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  have  twenty-four 
hundred  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  in  a 
couple  of  months." 


"But  you  hef  more  than  that  now,' 
Mackenzie  said  gravely.  "  This  is  what 
I  wass  going  to  tell  you.  The  money 
that  your  aunt  left,  that  is  yours,  every 
penny  of  it— oh  yes,  every  penny  and 
every  farthing  of  it  is  yours,  sure  enough. 
For  it  wass  Mr.  Ingram  hass  told  me  all 
about  it ;  and  the  old  lady,  she  wanted 
him  to  take  care  of  the  money  for  Sheila ; 
but  what  was  the  good  of  the  money  to 
Sheila  ?  My  lass,  she  will  hef  plenty  of 
money  of  her  own  ;  and  I  wanted  to  hef 
nothing  to  do  with  what  Mr.  Ingram  said ; 
but  it  wass  all  no  use,  and  there  iss  the 
money  now  for  you  and  for  Sheila,  every 
penny  and  every  farthing  of  it." 

Mackenzie  ended  by  talking  in  an  in- 
jured way,  as  if  this  business  had  serious- 
ly increased  his  troubles. 

"  But  you  know,"  Lavender  said  with 
amazement — "  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  this  money  was  definitely  left  to  In- 
gram, and — you  may  believe  me  or  not 
— I  was  precious  glad  of  it  when  I  heard 
it.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  of 
more  use  to  him  if  he  had  not  been  about 
to  marry  this  American  lady." 

"Oh,  you  hef  heard  that,  then  ?"  Mac- 
kenzie said. 

"Mosenberg  brought  me  the  news. 
But  are  you  quite  sure  about  this  affair  ? 
Don't  you  think  this  is  merely  a  trick 
of  Ingram's  to  enable  him  to  give  the 
money  to  Sheila  ?  That  would  be  very 
like  him.  I  know  him  of  old." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  help  it  if  a  man  will 
tell  lies,"  said  Mackenzie.  "But  that  is 
what  he  says  is  true.  And  he  will  not 
touch  the  money — indeed,  he  will  hef 
plenty,  as  you  say.  But  there  it  is  for 
Sheila  and  you,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
build  whatever  house  you  like.  And  if 
you  was  thinking  of  having  a  bigger 
boat  than  the  Maighdean-mhara — "  the 
old  man  suggested. 

Lavender  jumped  at  that  notion  direct- 
ly. "  What  if  we  could  get  a  yacht  big 
enough  to  cruise  anywhere  in  the  sum- 
mer months?"  he  said.  "We  might 
bring  a  party  of  people  all  the  way  from 
the  Thames  to  Loch  Roag,  and  cast  an- 
chor opposite  Sheila's  house.  Fancy  In- 
gram and  his  wife  coming  up  like  that 
in  the  autumn ;  and  I  know  you  could 
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go  over  to  Sir  James  and  get  us  some 
shooting." 

Mackenzie  laughed  grimly :  "  We  will 
see — we  will  see  about  that.  I  think 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  about 
getting  a  deer  or  two  for  you ;  and  as  for 
the  salmon,  there  will  be  one  or  two  left 
in  the  White  Water.  Oh  yes,  we  will 
hef  a  little  shooting  and  a  little  fishing 
for  any  of  your  friends.  And  as  for  the 
boat,  it  will  be  ferry  difficult  to  get  a 
good  big  boat  for  such  a  purpose  without 
you  wass  planning  and  building  one 
yourself;  and  that  will  be  better,  I  think, 
for  the  yachts  now-a-days  they  are  all 
built  for  the  racing,  and  you  will  hef  a 
boat  fifty  tons,  sixty  tons,  seventy  tons, 
that  hass  no  room  in  her  below,  but  is 
nothing  but  a  big  heap  of  canvas  and 
spars.  But  if  you  wass  wanting  a  good, 
steady  boat,  with  good  cabins  below  for 
the  leddies,  and  a  good  saloon  that  you 
could  hef  your  dinner  in  all  at  once, 
then  you  will  maybe  come  down  with 
me  to  a  shipbuilder  I  know  in  Glasgow 
— oh,  he  is  a  ferry  good  man — and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  There  is  a 
gentleman  now  in  Dunoon — and  they 
say  he  is  a  ferry  great  artist  too — and  he 
hass  a  schooner  of  sixty  tons  that  I  hef 
been  in  myself,  and  it  wass  just  like  a 
steamer  below  for  the  comfort  of  it.  And 
when  the  boat  is  ready,  I  will  get  you 
ferry  good  sailors  for  her,  that  will  know 
every  bit  of  the  coast  from  Loch-Indaal 
to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  I  will  see  that 
they  are  ferry  cheap  for  you,  for  I  hef 
plenty  of  work  for  them  in  the  winter. 
But  I  wass  no  saying  yet,"  the  old  man 
added,  "that  you  were  right  about  com- 
ing to  live  in  Borva.  Stornoway  is  a 
good  place  to  live  in ;  and  it  is  a  fine 
harbor  for  repairs,  if  the  boat  was  want- 
ing repairs." 

"If  she  were,  couldn't  we  send  her 
round  to  Stornoway  ?" 

"But  the  people  in  Stornoway — it  iss 
the  people  in  Stornoway,"  said  Macken- 
zie, who  was  not  going  to  give  in  with- 
out a  grumble. 

Well,  they  did  not  fix  on  a  site  for  the 
house  that  afternoon.  Sheila  did  not 
make  her  appearance.  Lavender  kept 
continually  turning  and  looking  over  the 


long  undulations  of  rock  and  mojrland ; 
and  at  length  he  said,  "  Look  here,  John- 
ny, would  you  mind  going  on  by  your- 
selves ?  I  think  I  shall  walk  back  to  the 
house." 

"What  is  keeping  that  foolish  girl?" 
her  father  said  impatiently.  "  It  is  some- 
thing about  the  dinner  now,  as  if  any 
one  wass  particular  about  a  dinner  in  an 
island  like  this,  where  you  can  expect 
nothing.  But  at  Stornoway  —  oh  yes, 
they  hef  many  things  there." 

"But  I  want  you  to  come  and  dine 
with  us  on  board  the  Phoebe  to-night, 
sir,"  Johnny  said.  "It  will  be  rather  a 
lark,  mind  you :  we  make  up  a  tight  fit 
in  that  cabin.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Laven- 
der would  venture :  do  you  think  she 
would,  sir  ?" 

"Oh  no,  not  this  evening,  anyway," 
said  her  father,  "for  I  know  she  will  ex- 
pect you  all  to  be  up  at  the  house  this 
evening ;  and  what  would  be  the  use  of 
tumbling  about  in  the  bay  when  you  can 
be  in  a  house.  But  it  is  ferry  kind  of 
you.  Oh  yes,  to-morrow  night,  then,  we 
will  go  down  to  the  boat,  but  this  night 
I  know  Sheila  will  be  ferry  sorry  if  you 
do  not  come  to  the  house." 

"Well,  let's  go  back  now,"  Johnny 
said,  "and  if  we've  time  we  might  go 
down  for  our  guns  and  have  a  try  along 
the  shore  for  an  hour  or  so  before  the 
daylight  goes.  Fancy  that  chance  at 
those  wild-duck !" 

"Oh,  but  that  is  nothing,"  Mackenzie 
said.  "To-morrow  you  will  come  with 
me  up  to  the  loch,  and  there  you  will 
hef  some  shooting ;  and  in  many  other 
places  I  will  show  you  you  will  hef  plenty 
of  shooting." 

They  had  just  got  back  to  the  house 
when  they  found  Sheila  coming  out. 
She  had,  as  her  father  supposed,  been 
detained  by  her  preparations  for  enter- 
taining their  guests;  but  now  she  was 
free  until  dinner-time,  and  so  the  whole 
party  went  down  to  the  shore  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Phcebe  and  let  Mackenzie 
have  a  look  at  the  guns  on  board.  Then 
they  went  up  to  the  house  and  found  the 
tall  and  grim  keeper  with  the  baby  in  his 
arms,  while  Scarlett  and  Mairi  were  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  on  the  gleam- 
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ing  white  table  and  its  show  of  steel  and 
crystal. 

How  strange  it  was  to  Sheila  to  sit  at 
dinner  there,  and  listen  to  her  husband 
talking  of  boating  and  fishing  and  what 
not  as  he  used  to  sit  and  talk  in  the  old- 
en time  to  her  father,  on  the  summer 
evenings,  on  the  high  rocks  over  Borva- 
bost!  The  interval  between  that  time 
and  this  seemed  to  go  clean  out  of  her 
mind.  And  yet  there  must  have  been 
some  interval,  for  he  was  looking  older 
and  sterner  and  much  rougher  about  the 
face  now,  after  being  buffeted  about  by 
wind  and  rain  and  sun  during  that  long 
and  solitary  stay  in  Jura.  But  it  was 
very  like  the  old  times  when  they  went 
into  the  little  drawing-room,  and  when 
Mairi  brought  in  the  hot  water  and  the 
whisky,  the  tobacco  and  the  long  pipes, 
when  the  old  King  of  Borva  sat  himself 
down  in  his  great  chair  by  the  table,  and 
when  Lavender  came  to  Sheila  and  asked 
her  if  he  should  get  out  her  music  and 
open  the  piano  for  her. 

"Madam,"  young  Mosenberg  said  to 
her,  "it  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  one 
of  your  strange  Gaelic  songs." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  heard  this  one," 
Sheila  said,  and  she  began  to  sing  the 
plaintive  "Farewell  to  Glenshalloch." 
Many  a  time,  indeed,  of  late  had  she 
sung  its  simple  and  pathetic  air  as  a  sort 
of  lullaby,  perhaps  because  it  was  gentle, 
monotonous  and  melancholy,  perhaps 
because  there  were  lines  here  and  there 
that  she  liked.  Many  a  time  had  she 
sung— 

Sleep  sound,  my  sweet  babe,  there  is  naught  to  alarm 

thee, 

The  sons  of  the  valley  no  power  have  to  harm  thee.  > 
I'll  sing  thee  to  rest  in  the  balloch  untrodden, 
With  a  coronach  sad  for  the  slain  of  Culloden. 

But  long  before  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  it  her  father's  patience  gave  way, 
and  he  said, "  Sheila,  we  will  hef  no  more 
of  those  teffles  of  songs !  We  will  hef 
a  good  song;  and  there  is  more  than 
one  of  the  gentlemen  can  sing  a  good 
song,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  always 
crying  over  the  sorrows  of  other  people. 
Now  be  a  good  lass,  Sheila,  and  sing  us 
a  good  cheerful  song." 

And  Sheila,  with  great  good-nature, 


suddenly  struck  a  diffeient  key,  and  sang, 
with  a  spirit  that  delighted  the  old  man, 

The  standard  on  the  braes  o'  Mar 

Is  up  and  streaming  rarely  ; 
The  gathering  pipe  on  Lochnagar 

Is  sounding  lang  and  clearly ; 
The  Highlandmen,  from  hill  and  glen, 
In  martial  hue,  with  bonnets  blue, 
Wi'  belted  plaids  and  burnished  blades, 

Are  coming  late  and  early  ! 

"Now,  that  is  a  better  kind  of  song — 
that  is  a  teffle  of  a  good  song,"  Macken- 
zie cried,  keeping  time  to  the  music  with 
his  right  foot,  as  if  he  were  a  piper  play- 
ing in  front  of  his  regiment.  "Wass 
there  anything  like  that  in  your  country, 
Mr.  Mosenberg?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  the  lad  meek- 
ly, "but  if  you  like  I  will  sing  you  one  or 
two  of  our  soldiers'  songs.  They  have 
plenty  of  fire  in  them,  I  think." 

Certainly,  Mackenzie  had  plenty  of 
brilliant  and  cheerful  and  stirring  music 
that  evening,  but  that  which  pleased  him 
most,  doubtless,  was  to  see,  as  all  the 
world  could  see,  the  happiness  of  his 
good  lass.  Sheila,  proud  and  glad,  with 
a  light  on  her  face  that  had  not  been 
there  for  many  a  day,  wanted  to  do 
everything  at  once  to  please  and  amuse 
her  guests,  and  most  of  all  to  wait  upon 
her  husband ;  and  Lavender  was  so 
abashed  by  her  sweet  service  and  her 
simple  ways  that  he  could  show  his  grat- 
itude only  by  some  furtive  and  kindly 
touch  of  the  hand  as  Sheila  passed.  It 
seemed  to  him  she  had  never  looked  so 
beautiful,  and  never,  indeed,  since  they 
left  Stornoway  together  had  he  heard 
her  quiet  low  laugh  so  full  of  enjoyment. 
What  had  he  done,  he  asked  himself,  to 
deserve  her  confidence  ?  for  it  was  the 
hope  in  her  proud  and  gentle  eyes  that 
gave  that  radiant  brightness  to  her  face. 
He  did  not  know.  He  could  not  answer. 
Perhaps  the  forgiveness  she  had  so  free- 
ly and  frankly  tendered,  and  the  confi- 
dence she  now  so  clearly  showed  in  him, 
sprang  from  no  judgment  or  argument, 
but  were  only  the  natural  fruit  of  an 
abounding  and  generous  love.  More 
than  once  that  night  he  wished  that 
Sheila  could  read  the  next  half  dozen 
years  as  though  in  some  prophetic  scroll, 
that  he  might  show  her  how  he  would 
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endeavor  to  prove  himself,  if  not  worthy 
— for  he  could  scarcely  hope  that — at 
least  conscious  of  her  great  and  unselfish 
affection,  and  as  grateful  for  it  as  a  man 
could  be. 

They  pushed  their  enjoyment  to  such 
a  late  hour  of  the  night  that  when  they 
discovered  what  time  it  was,  Mackenzie 
would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  venture 
out  into  the  dark  to  find  the  path  down 
to  the  yacht,  and  Duncan  and  Scarlett 
were  forthwith  called  on  to  provide  the 
belated  guests  with  some  more  or  less 
haphazard  sleeping  accommodation. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie,"  said  Johnny,  "I 
don't  mind  a  bit  if  I  sleep  on  the  floor. 
I've  just  had  the  j oiliest  night  I  ever 
spent  in  my  life.  Mosenberg,  you'll  have 
to  take  the  Phcebe  back  to  Greenock  by 
yourself:  I  shall  never  leave  Borva  any 
more." 

"You  will  be  sober  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  Eyre,"  young  Mosenberg  said ;  but 
the  remark  was  unjust,  for  Johnny's  en- 
thusiasm had  not  been  produced  by  the 
old  king's  whisky,  potent  as  that  was. 


t  CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE  PRINCESS  SHEILA. 

"I  SHOULD  like,"  said  Mrs.  Edward 
Ingram,  sitting  down  and  contentedly 
folding  her  hands  in  her  lap — "  I  should 
so  much  like,  Edward,  to  have  my  own 
way  for  once,  it  would  be  so  novel  and 
so  nice." 

Her  husband  was  busy  with  a  whole 
lot  of  plans  all  stretched  out  before  him, 
and  with  a  pipe  which  he  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  alight.  He  did  not 
even  turn  round  as  he  answered,  "You 
have  your  own  way  always.  But  you 
can't  expect  to  have  mine  also,  you 
know." 

"Do  you  remember,"  she  said  slowly, 
"anything  your  friend  Sheila  told  you 
about  your  rudeness  to  people  ?  I  wish, 
Edward,  you  would  leave  those  ragged 
children  and  their  school-houses  for  three 
minutes.  Do !  I  so  much  want  to  see 
some  places  when  we  go  to  Scotland,  for 
who  knows  when  we  may  be  there  again  ? 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  the  Braes  of 


Yarrow.  And  Loch  Awe  by  moonlight. 
And  the  Pass  of  Glencoe — " 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said  at  last,  turn- 
ing round  in  his  chair,  "how  can  we  go 
to  those  places  ?  Sheila  says  Oban  on 
the  fifteenth." 

"  But  what  Sheila  says  isn't  an  act  of 
Parliament,"  said  the  young  American 
lady  plaintively  and  patiently.  "Why 
should  you  regulate  all  your  movements 
by  her  ?  You  are  always  looking  to  the 
North :  you  are  like  the  spires  of  the 
churches  that  are  said  to  be  always  tell- 
ing us  that  heaven  is  close  by  the  Pole 
Star." 

"The  information  is  inaccurate,  my 
dear,"  Ingram  said,  looking  at  his  pipe, 
"for  the  spires  of  the  churches  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  point  the  other 
way.  However,  that  does  not  matter. 
How  do  you  propose  to  go  rampaging 
all  over  Scotland,  and  still  be  at  Oban 
on  the  fifteenth  ?" 

"Telegraph  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender 
to  come  on  to  Edinburgh,  and  leave  the 
trip  to  Lewis  until  we  have  seen  those 
places.  For,  once  we  have  got  to  that 
wild  island,  who  knows  when  we  shall 
return  ?  Now  do,  like  a  good  boy.  You 
know  this  new  house  of  theirs  will  be  all 
the  drier  in  a  month's  time.  And  their 
yacht  will  be  all  the  more  ship-shape. 
And  both  Sheila  and  her  husband  will 
be  the  better  for  coming  down  among 
civilized  folks  for  a  few  weeks'  time — 
especially  just  now,  when  numbers  of 
their  friends  must  be  in  the  Highlands ; 
and  of  course  you  get  better  attention  at 
the  hotels  when  the  season  is  going  on, 
and  they  have  every  preparation  made  ; 
and  I  am  told  the  heather  and  fern  on 
the  hills  look  very  fine  in  August ;  and 
I  am  sure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavender  will 
enjoy  it  very  much  if  we  get  a  carriage 
somewhere  and  leave  the  railways  alto- 
gether, and  drive  by  ourselves  all  through 
the  prettiest  districts." 

She  wished  to  see  the  effect  of  hei 
eloquence  on  him.  It  was  peculiar. 
He  put  his  pipe  down  and  gravely  re 
peated  these  lines,  with  which  she  wa> 
abundantly  familiar : 

Sez  vather  to  I,  "Jack,  rin  arter  him,  du  1" 
Sez  I  to  vather,  "  I'm  darned  if  I  du  1" 
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"You  won't?"  she  said. 

"  The  proposal  comes  too  late.  How 
can  you  expect  Sheila  to  leave  her  new 
house,  and  that  boy  of  hers,  that  occu- 
pies three-fourths  of  her  letters,  just  at 
this  time  ?  I  think  it  was  very  kind  of 
her,  mind  you,  to  come  away  down  to 
Oban  to  meet  us ;  and  Lavender,  too,  is 
giving  up  the  time  out  of  the  best  work- 
ing-season of  the  year.  Bless  you !  you 
will  see  far  more  beautiful  things  as  we 
go  from  Oban  to  Lewis  than  any  you 
have  mentioned.  For  we  shall  probably 
cut  down  by  Scarba  and  Jura  before  going 
up  to  Skye ;  and  then  you  will  see  the 
coast  that  you  admired  so  much  in  Lav- 
ender's pictures." 

"Is  the  yacht  a  large  one,  Edward?" 
his  wife  asked,  somewhat  timidly. 

"  Oh,  big  enough  to  take  our  party  a 
dozen  times  over." 

"  Will  she  tumble  about  much,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Ingram  said  with  an 
unkindly  grin.  "  But  as  you  are  a  weak 
vessel,  Lavender  will  watch  the  weather 
for  you,  and  give  it  you  as  smooth  as 
possible.  Besides,  look  at  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  a  smart  yacht !  You  are 
thinking  of  one  of  those  Channel  steam- 
ers, with  their  engines  and  oil." 

"Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  his 
wife  with  a  sigh. 

They  not  only  hoped  for  it,  but  got  it. 
When  they  left  the  Crinan  and  got  on 
board  the  big  steamer  that  was  to  take 
them  up  to  Oban,  all  around  them  lay 
a  sea  of  soft  and  shining  blue,  scarcely 
marred  by  a  ripple.  Here  and  there 
sharp  crags  that  rose  out  of  the  luminous 
plain  seemed  almost  black,  but  the  farth- 
er islands  lay  soft  and  hazy  in  the  heat, 
with  the  beautiful  colors  of  August  tint- 
ing the  great  masses  of  rock.  As  they 
steamed  northward  through  the  shining 
sea,  new  islands  and  new  channels  ap- 
peared until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
open  Atlantic,  and  that,  too,  was  as  calm 
and  as  still  as  a  summer  night.  There 
was  no  white  cloud  in  the  blue  vault  of 
the  sky,  there  was  no  crisp  curl  of  a 
wave  on  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea,  but 
everywhere  a  clear,  radiant,  salt-smelling 
atmosphere,  the  drowsy  haze  of  which 


was  only  visible  when  you  looked  at  the 
distant  islands  and  saw  the  fine  and 
pearly  veil  of  heat  that  was  drawn  over 
the  soft  colors  of  the  hills.  The  sea- 
birds  dipped  and  disappeared  as  the  big 
boat  churned  its  way  onward.  A  white 
solan,  far  away  -by  the  shores  of  Mull, 
struck  the  water  as  he  dived,  and  sent  a 
jet  of  spray  into  the  air.  Colonsay  and 
Oronsay  became  as  faint  clouds  on  the 
southern  horizon,  the  jagged  coast  of 
Lome  drew  near.  And  then  they  went 
up  through  the  Sound  of  Kerrara,  and 
steamed  into  the  broad  and  beautiful  bay 
of  Oban,  and  behold !  here  was  Sheila 
on  the  pier,  already  waving  a  handker- 
chief to  them,  while  her  husband  held 
her  arm,  lest  in  her  excitement  she  should 
go  too  near  the  edge  of  the  quay. 

"And  where  is  the  boat  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  of?"  said  Mrs.  Kavanagh, 
when  all  the  kissing  and  handshaking 
was  over. 

"  There !"  said  Sheila,  not  without  some 
shame-faced  pride,  pointing  to  a  shapely 
schooner  that  lay  out  in  the  bay,  with 
her  white  decks  and  tall  spars  shining  in 
the  afternoon  sun. 

"And  what  do  you  call  her?"  asked 
Mrs.  Kavanagh's  daughter. 

"We  call  her  Princess  Sheila"  said 
Lavender.  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
name  ?" 

"  You  couldn't  have  got  a  better,"  In- 
gram said  sententiously,  and  interposing 
as  if  it  was  not  within  his  wife's  province 
to  form  an  opinion  of  any  sort.  "And 
where  is  your  father,  Sheila  ?  In  Borva  ?" 

"Oh  no,  he  is  here,"  the  girl  said  with 
a  smile.  "  But  the  truth  is,  he  has  driven 
away  to  see  some  gentlemen  he  knows, 
to  ask  if  he  can  have  some  grouse  for 
you.  He  should  have  been  back  by  this 
time." 

"I  would  not  hurry  him,  Sheila,"  In- 
gram said  gravely.  "  He  could  not  have 
gone  on  a  more  admirable  errand.  We 
must  await  his  return  with  composure. 
In  the  mean  time,  Lavender,  do  make 
your  fellows  stop  that  man  :  he  is  taking 
away  my  wife's  trunk  to  some  hotel  or 
other." 

The  business  of  getting  the  luggage 
on  board  the  yacht  was  entrusted  to  a 
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couple  of  men  whom  Lavender  left  on 
shore,  whereupon  the  newly-arrived  trav- 
elers put  off  in  a  little  pinnace  and  were 
conveyed  to  the  side  of  the  handsome 
schooner.  When  they  were  on  board 
an  eager  exploration  followed ;  and  if 
Sheila  could  only  have  undertaken  to 
vouch  for  the  smoothness  of  the  weather 
for  the  next  month,  Mrs.  Ingram  was 
ready  to  declare  that  at  last  she  had  dis- 
covered the  most  charming  and  beautiful 
and  picturesque  fashion  of  living  known 
to  civilized  man.  She  was  delighted  with 
the  little  elegancies  of  the  state-rooms  ; 
she  was  delighted  with  the  paintings  on 
the  under  skylights,  which  had  been  done 
by  Lavender's  own  hand ;  she  was  de- 
lighted with  the  whiteness  of  the  decks 
and  the  height  of  the  tapering  spars; 
and  she  had  no  words  for  her  admiration 
of  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  bay,  the 
striking  ruins  of  the  old  castle  at  the 
point,  the  rugged  hills  rising  behind  the 
white  houses,  and  out  there  in  the  west 
the  noble  panorama  of  mountain  and 
island  and  sea. 

"I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Ingram,"  Lavender 
said,  "you  will  have  cause  to  know  Oban 
before  we  leave  it.  There  is  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  take  us  out  of  the  bay." 

"  I  am  content,"  she  said  with  a  gracious 
calm. 

"But  we  must  get  you  up  to  Borva 
somehow.  There  it  would  not  matter 
how  long  you  were  becalmed,  for  there 
is  plenty  to  see  about  the  island.  But 
this  is  a  trifle  commonplace,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I  am  delight- 
ed with  the  place,"  she  said.  "And  so 
are  you,  Edward." 

Ingram  laughed.  He  knew  she  was 
daring  him  to  contradict  her.  He  pro- 
posed he  should  go  ashore  and  buy  a 
few  lines  with  which  they  might  fish  for 
young  saithe  or  lythe  over  the  side  of  the 
yacht,  but  this  project  was  stopped  by  the 
appearance  of  the  King  of  Borva,  who 
bore  triumphant  proof  of  the  success  of 
his  mission  in  a  brace  of  grouse  held  up 
in  each  hand  as  a  small  boat  brought 
him  out  to  the  yacht. 

"And  I  was  seeing  Mr.  Hutcheson," 
Mackenzie  said  to  Lavender  as  he  step- 
ped on  board,  "  and  he  is  a  ferry  good- 


natured  man  whatever,  and  he  says  if 
there  is  no  wind  at  all  he  will  let  one  of 
his  steamers  take  the  yacht  up  to  Loch 
Sunart,  and  if  there  is  a  breeze  at  all  we 
will  get  it  there." 

"But  why  should  we  go  in  quest  of  a 
breeze  ?"  Mrs.  Ingram  said  petulantly. 

"Why, mem,"  said  Mackenzie,  taking 
the  matter  seriously, "  you  wass  not  think- 
ing we  could  sail  a  boat  without  wind  ? 
But  I  am  no  sure  that  there  will  not  be  a 
breeze  before  night." 

Mackenzie  was  right.  As  the  evening 
wore  on  and  the  sun  drooped  in  the  west, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  somewhat, 
and  there  was  now  and  again  a  sort  of 
shiver  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake-like  bay.  When,  indeed,  the  peo- 
ple on  board  came  up  on  deck  just  be- 
fore dinner,  they  found  a  rather  thunder- 
ous-looking sunset  spreading  over  the 
sky.  Into  the  clear  saffron  glory  of  the 
western  sky  some  dark  and  massive  pur- 
ple clouds  had  risen.  The  mountains 
of  Mull  had  grown  light  and  milk-like, 
and  yet  they  seemed  near.  The  glass- 
like  bay  began  to  move,  and  the  black 
shadow  of  a  ship  that  lay  on  the  gleam- 
ing yellow  plain  began  to  tremble  as  the 
water  cut  lines  of  light  across  the  re- 
flection of  the  masts.  You  could  hear 
voices  afar  off.  Under  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  and  along  the  curves  of  the  coast 
the  shadows  of  the  water  were  a  pure 
green,  and  the  rocks  were  growing  still 
more  sharp  and  distinct  in  the  gathering 
dusk.  There  was  a  cold  smell  of  the 
sea  in  the  air.  And  then  swiftly  the  pale 
colors  of  the  west  waxed  lurid  and  fierce, 
the  mountains  became  of  a  glowing  pur- 
ple, and  then  all  the  plain  of  the  sea  was 
dashed  with  a  wild  glare  of  crimson,  while 
the  walls  of  Dunolly  grew  black,  and 
overhead  the  first  scouts  of  the  marshal- 
ing forces  of  the  clouds  came  up  in  fly- 
ing shreds  of  gold  and  fire. 

"Oh  ay,  we  may  hef  a  breeze  the 
night,"  Mackenzie  said. 

"I  hope  we  sha'n't  have  a  storm," 
Mrs.  Ingram  said. 

"A  storm?  Oh  no,  no  storm  at  all. 
It  will  be  a  ferry  good  thing  if  the  wind 
lasts  till  the  morning." 

Mackenzie  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
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there  would  be  storm  enough,  and  went 
down  to  dinner  with  the  others  rather 
grumbling  over  the  fineness  of  the  weath- 
er. Indeed,  when  they  came  on  deck 
again,  later  on  in  the  night,  even  the 
slight  breeze  that  he  had  hoped  for 
seemed  impossible.  The  night  was  per- 
fectly still.  A  few  stars  had  come  out 
overhead,  and  their  light  scarcely  trem- 
bled on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay.  A 
cold,  fresh  scent  of  sea-weed  was  about, 
but  no  wind.  The  orange  lights  in  Oban 
burned  pale  and  clear,  the  red  and  green 
lamps  of  the  steamers  and  yachts  in  the 
bay  did  not  move.  And  when  Mrs.  In- 
gram came  up  to  take  Sheila  forward  to 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  to  sit  down  there 
and  have  a  confidential  talk  with  her,  a 
clear  and  golden  moon  was  rising  over 
the  sharp  black  ridge  of  Kerrara  into  the 
still  and  beautiful  skies,  and  there  was 
not  a  ripple  of  the  water  along  the  sides 
of  the  yacht  to  break  the  wonderful  si- 
lence of  the  night. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  have  a 
beautiful  place  to  live  in." 

"But  we  do  not  live  here,"  Sheila  said 
with  a  smile.  "This  is  to  me  as  far 
away  from  home  as  England  can  be  to 
you  when  you  think  of  America.  When 
I  came  here  for  the  first  time  I  thought  I 
had  got  into  another  world,  and  that  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  back  again 
to  the  Lewis." 

"And  is  the  island  you  live  in  more 
beautiful  than  this  place  ?"  she  asked, 
looking  round  on  the  calm  sea,  the  lam- 
bent -  skies  and  the  far  mountains  be- 
yond, which  were  gray  and  ghost-like  in 
the  pale  glow  of  the  moon. 

"  If  you  see  our  island  on  such  a  night 
as  this,  you  will  say  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  winter- 
time that  is  bad,  when  we  have  rain  and 
mist  for  weeks  together.  But  after  this 
year  I  think  we  shall  spend  all  the  win- 
ters in  London,  although  my  husband 
does  not  like  to  give  up  the  shooting  and 
the  boating;  and  that  is  very  good 
amusement  for  him  when  he  is  tired 
with  his  work." 

"That  island  life  certainly  seems  to 
agree  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Ingram,  not 
daring  even  to  hint  that  there  was  any 


further  improvement  in  Sheila's  hus- 
band than  that  of  mere  health  :  "  I  have 
never  seen  him  look  so  well  and  strong, 
I  scarcely  recognized  him  on  the  pier,  he 
was  so  brown  ;  and — and — and  I  think 
his  sailor-clothes  suit  him  so  well.  They 
are  a  little  rough,  you  know :  indeed,  I 
have  been  wondering  whether  you  made 
them  yourself." 

Sheila  laughed :  "  I  have  seen  you 
look  at  them.  No,  I  did  not  make  them. 
But  the  cloth,  that  was  made  on  the  isl- 
and, and  it  is  very  good  cloth  whatever." 

"  You  see  what  a  bad  imitation  of  your 
costume  I  am  compelled  to  wear.  Ed- 
ward would  have  it,  you  know.  I  think 
he'd  like  me  to  speak  like  you,  if  I  could 
manage  it." 

"Oh  no,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  like 
that,"  Sheila  said,  "for  many  a  time  he 
used  to  correct  me ;  and  when  he  first 
came  to  the  island  I  was  very  much 
ashamed,  and  sometimes  angry  with 
him." 

"But  I  suppose  you  got  accustomed  to 
his  putting  everybody  right?"  said  Mr. 
Ingram's  wife  with  a  smile. 

"  He  was  always  a  very  good  friend  to 
me,"  Sheila  said  simply. 

"Yes,  and  I  think  he  is  now,"  said  her 
companion,  taking  the  girl's  hand  and 
forcing  herself  to  say  something  of  that 
which  lay  at  her  heart,  and  which  had 
been  struggling  for  utterance  during  all 
this  beating  about  the  bush.  "  I  am  sure 
you  could  not  have  a  better  friend  than 
he  is ;  and  if  you  only  knew  how  pleased 
we  both  are  to  find  you  so  well  and  so 
happy — " 

Sheila  saw  the  great  embarrassment 
in  her  companion's  face,  and  she  knew 
the  good  feeling  that  had  driven  her  to 
this  stammering  confession.  "It  is  very 
kind  of  you,"  she  said  gently.  "  I  am 
very  happy :  yes,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  more  to  wish  for  in  the  world." 

There  was  no  embarrassment  in  her 
manner  as  she  made  this  simple  avowal, 
her  face  was  clear  and  calm  in  the  moon- 
light, and  her  eyes  were  looking  some- 
what distantly  at  the  sea  and  the  island 
near.  Her  husband  came  forward  with 
a  light  shawl  and  put  it  round  her  shoul- 
ders. She  took  his  hand  and  for  a  mo- 
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ment  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  Then  he 
went  back  to  where  Ingram  and  old 
Mackenzie  were  smoking,  and  the  two 
women  were  left  to  their  confidences. 
Mrs.  Kavanagh  had  gone  below. 

What  was  this  great  noise  next  morn- 
ing of  the  rattling  of  chains  and  the  flap- 
ping of  canvas  overhead  ?  There  was  a 
slight  motion  in  the  boat  and  a  plash- 
ing of  water  around  her  sides.  Was  the 
Princess  Sheila  getting  under  weigh  ? 

The  various  noises  ceased,  so  also  did 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  and  apparently 
all  was  silent  and  motionless  again. 
But  when  the  ladies  had  dressed,  and 
got  up  on  deck,  behold  they  were  in  a 
new  world !  All  around  them  were  the 
blue  waters  of  Loch  Linnhe,  lit  up  by 
the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the  morning. 
A  light  breeze  was  just  rilling  the  great 
white  sails,  and  the  yacht,  heeling  over 
slightly,  was  cutting  her  placid  way 
through  the  lapping  waves.  How  keen 
was  the  fresh  smell  of  the  air !  Sea-gulls 
were  swooping  down  and  around  the  tall 
masts :  over  there  the  green  island  of 
Lismore  lay  bright  in  the  sunshine ;  the 
lonely  hills  of  Morven  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Mull  had  a  thousand  shades 
of  color  growing  on  their  massive  shoul- 
ders and  slopes ;  the  ruins  of  Duart  Cas- 
tle, out  at  the  point,  seemed  too  fair  and 
picturesque  to  be  associated  with  dark 
legends  of  blood.  Were  these  faint 
specks  in  the  south  the  far  islands  of 
Colonsay  and  Oronsay  ?  Lavender 
brought  his  glass  to  Mrs.  Ingram,  and, 
with  many  apologies  to  all  the  ladies  for 
having  woke  them  up  so  soon,  bade  her 
watch  the  flight  of  two  herons  making 
in  for  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive. 

They  had  postponed  for  the  present 
that  southward  trip  to  Jura.  The  glass 
was  still  rising,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  weather  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
they  might  have  wind  enough  to  make 
such  a  cruise  anything  but  tedious.  They 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  light  breeze 
in  the  morning  to  weigh  anchor  and 
stand  across  for  the  Sound  of  Mull :  if  it 
held  out,  they  would  at  least  reach  To- 
bermony,  and  take  their  last  look  at  a 
town  before  rounding  Ardnamurchan  and 
making  for  the  wild  solitudes  of  Skye. 


"Well,  Cis,"  Ingram  said  to  his  wife 
as  he  busied  himself  with  a  certain  long 
fishing-line,  "what  do  you  think  of  the 
Western  Highlands?" 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  these 
places  before  ?"  she  said  rather  absently, 
for  the  mere  height  of  the  mountains 
along  the  Sound  of  Mull — the  soft  green 
woods  leading  up  to  the  great  bare  shoul- 
ders of  purple  and  gray  and  brown  above 
— seemed  to  draw  away  one's  eyes  and 
thoughts  from  surrounding  objects. 

"  I  have,  often.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  telling?" 

"  It  is  the  most  wonderful  place  I  have 
ever  seen,"  she  said.  "  It  is  so  beautiful 
and  so  desolate  at  the  same  time.  What 
lovely  colors  there  are  everywhere — on 
the  sea,  and  on  the  shores  there  and  up 
the  hills — and  everything  is  so  bright 
and  gleaming !  But  no  one  seems  to 
live  here.  I  suppose  you  couldn't :  the 
loneliness  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
would  kill  you." 

"My  dear  child,  these  are  town-bred 
fancies,"  he  said  in  his  usual  calm  and 
carelessly  sententious  manner.  "  If  you 
lived  there,  you  would  have  plenty  to  do 
besides  looking  at  the  hills  and  the  sea. 
You  would  be  glad  of  a  fine  day  to  let 
you  go  out  and  get  some  fish  or  go  up 
the  hills  and  get  some  blackcock  for 
your  dinner ;  and  you  would  not  get  sad 
by  looking  at  fine  colors,  as  town-folks 
do.  Do  you  think  Lavender  and  Sheila 
spend  their  time  in  mooning  up  in  that 
island  of  theirs  ?  and  that,  I  can  tell  you, 
is  a  trifle  more  remote  and  wild  than  this 
is.  They've  got  their  work  to  do,  and 
when  that  is  done  they  feel  comfortable 
and  secure  in  a  well-built  house,  and 
fairly  pleased  with  themselves  that  they 
have  earned  some  rest  and  amusement. 
I  dare  say  if  you  built  a  cottage  over 
there,  and  did  nothing  but  look  at  the 
sea  and  the  hills  and  the  sky  at  night, 
you  would  very  soon  drown  yourself.  I 
suppose  if  a  man  were  to  give  himself  up 
for  three  months  to  thinking  of  the  first 
formation  of  the  world,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  before  that  happened,  and 
the  puzzle  about  how  the  materials  ever 
came  to  be  there,  he  would  grow  mad. 
But  few  people  luckily  have  the  chance. 
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of  trying.  They've  got  their  bread  to 
earn :  if  they  haven't,  they're  bent  on 
killing  something  or  other — foxes,  grouse, 
deer,  and  what  not — and  they  don't  both- 
er about  the  stars,  or  what  lies  just  out- 
side the  region  of  the  stars.  When  I 
find  myself  getting  miserable  about  the 
size  of  a  mountain,  or  the  question  as  to 
how  and  when  it  came  there,  I  know  that 
it  is  time  to  eat  something.  I  think 
breakfast  is  ready,  Cis.  Do  you  think 
you  have  the  nerve  to  cut  this  hook  out 
of  my  fingers  ?  and  then  we  ca.a.  go 
below." 

She  gaj;6  a.  little  scream  and  started 
up.  Two- drops  of  blood  had  fallen  on 
Lavender's  white  decks. 

"  No/I  s£e  you  can't,"  he  said.  "  Open 
this  knife'  and  I  will  dig  it  out  myself. 
Bless  IhjBtgirl !  are  you  going  to  faint  be- 
cause il-hatfe. "scratched  my  finger  ?" 

Lavender,  however,  had  to  be  called 
in  to  help,  and  while  the  surgical  opera- 
tion was  going  forward  Mrs.  Ingram 
said,  "  You  see  we  have  got  townsfolks 
hands  as  yet.  I  suppose  they  will  get 
to  be  leather  by  and  by.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  how  Mrs.  Lavender  can  do 
those  things  about  a  boat  with  the  tiny 
little  hands  she  has." 

"  Yes,  Sheila  has  small  hands,  hasn't 
she  ?"  Lavender  said  as  he  bound  up  his 
friend's  finger ;  "  but  then  she  makes  up 
for  that  by  the  bigness  of  her  heart." 

It  was  a  pretty  and  kindly  speech,  and 
it  pleased  Mrs.  Ingram,  though  Sheila 
did  not  hear  it.  Then,  when  the  doctor- 
ing was  over,  they  all  went  below  for 
breakfast,  and  an  odor  of  fish  and  ham 
and  eggs  and  coffee  prevailed  through- 
out the  yacht. 

"I  have  quite  fallen  in  love  with  this 
manner  of  life,"  Mrs.  Ingram  said. 
"But,  tell  me,  is  it  always  as  pleasant  as 
this  ?  Do  you  always  have  those  blue 
seas  around  you,  and  green  shores  ?  Are 
the  sails  always  white  in  the  sunlight  ?" 
There  was  a  dead  silence. 
"Well,  I  would  not  say,"  Mackenzie 
observed  seriously,  as  no  one  else  would 
take  up  the  question — "  I  would  not  say 
it  is  always  ferry  good  weather  off  this 
coast — oh  no,  I  would  not  say  that — for 
if  there  wass  no  rain,  what  would  the 


cattle  do,  and  the  streams  ? — they  would 
not  hef  a  pool  left  in  them.  Oh  yes, 
there  is  rain  sometimes,  but  you  cannot 
always  be  sailing  about,  and  when  there 
will  be  rain  you  will  hef  your  things  to 
attend  to  in-doors.  And  there  is  always 
plenty  of  good  weather  if  you  wass  want- 
ing to  tek  a  trip  round  the  islands  or 
down  to  Oban — oh  yes,  there  is  no  fear 
of  that ;  and  it  will  be  a  ferry  good  coast 
whatever  for  the  harbor,  and  there  is 
always  some  place  you  can  put  into  if  it 
wass  coming  on  rough,  only  you  must 
know  the  coast  and  the  lie  of  the  islands 
and  the  rocks  about  the  harbors.  And 
you  would  learn  it  ferry  soon.  There  is 
Sheila  there  :  there  is  no  one  in  the  Lewis 
will  know  more  of  the  channels  in  Loch 
Roag  than  she  does — not  one,  I  can  say 
that ;  and  when  you  go  farther  away, 
then  you  must  tek  some  one  with  you 
who  wass  well  acquaint  with  the  coast. 
If  you  wass  thinking  of  having  a  yacht, 
Mr.  Ingram,  there  is  one  I  hef  heard  of 
just  now  in  Rothesay  that  is  for  sale,  and 
she  is  a  ferry  good  boat,  but  not  so  big 
as  this  one." 

"I  think  we'll  wait  till  my  wife  knows 
more  about  it,  Mr.  Mackenzie,"  Ingram 
said.  "Wait  till  she  gets  round  Ardna- 
murchan,  and  has  crossed  the  Minch, 
and  has  got  the  fine  Atlantic  swell  as 
you  run  in  to  Borvabost." 

"Edward,  you  frighten  me,"  his  wife 
said :  "  I  was  beginning  to  give  myself 
courage." 

"But  it  is  mere  nonsense,"  cried  Mac- 
kenzie impatiently.  "  Kott  pless  me  ! 
there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  ill  in 
this  fine  weather ;  and  if  you  had  a  boat 
of  your  own,  you  would  ferry  soon  get 
accustomed  to  the  weather — oh,  ferry 
soon  indeed — and  you  would  hef  no 
more  fear  of  the  water  than  Sheila  has." 

"Sheila  has  far  too  little  fear  of  the 
water,"  her  husband  said. 

"  Indeed,  and  that  is  true,"  said  her 
father ;  "  and  it  is  not  right  that  a  young 
lass  should  go  about  by  herself  in  a 
boat." 

"But  you  know  very  well,  papa,  that 
I  never  do  that  now." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  do  it  now,"  grumbled 
Mackenzie^*"  no,  you  do  not  do  it  now. 
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But  some  day  you  will  forget  when  there 
is  something  to  be  done,  and  you  will 
run  a  great  danger,  Sheila." 

"  But  she  has  promised  never  to  go  out 
by  herself:  haven't  you,  Sheila?"  her 
husband  said.  • 

"I  did:  I  promised  that  to  you.  And 
I  have  never  been  out  since  by  myself." 

"Well,  don't  forget,  Sheila,"  said  her 
father,  not  very  sure  but  that  some  sud- 
den occasion  might  tempt  the  girl  to  her 
old  deeds  of  recklessness. 

The  two  American  ladies  had  little  to 
fear.  The  Hebrides  received  them  with 
fair  sunshine  and  smooth  seas,  and  all 
the  day  long  their  occupation  was  but  to 
watch  the  wild  birds  flying  from  island 
to  island,  and  mark  the  gliding  by  of  the 
beautiful  coasts,  and  listen  to  the  light 
rushing  of  the  waves  as  the  fresh  sea- 
breeze  flew  through  tl^e  rigging.  And 
Sheila  was  proud  to  teach  them  some- 
thing of  the  mystery  of  sailing  a  small 
craft,  and  would  give  them  the  tiller 
sometimes,  while  her  eye,  as  clear  and 
keen  as  her  father's,  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  the  shapely  vessel  that  was 
making  for  the  northern  seas.  One 
evening  she  said  to  her  friends,  "  Do  you 
see  that  point  that  runs  out  on  this  side 
of  the  small  islands?  Round  that  we 
enter  Loch  Roag." 

The  last  pale  light  of  the  sun  was 
shining  along  the  houses  of  Borvabost 
as  the  Princess  Sheila  passed.  The  peo- 
ple there  had  made  out  the  yacht  long 
ere  she  came  close  to  land,  and  Macken- 
zie knew  that  twenty  eager  scouts  would 
fly  to  tell  the  news  to  Scarlett  and  Dun- 
can, so  that  ample  preparation  would  be 
made  in  the  newly-finished  house  down 
by  the  sea.  The  wind,  however,  had 
almost  died  away,  and  they  were  a  long 
time  getting  into  Loch  Roag  in  this  clear 
twilight.  They  who  were  making  their 
first  visit  to  Sheila's  island  sat  contented- 
ly enough  on  deck,  however,  amazed  and 
bewildered  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
around  them.  For  now  the  sun  had  long 
sunk,  but  there  was  a  glow  all  over  the 
heavens,  and  only  in  the  far  east  did  the 
yellow  stars  begin  to  glimmer  over  the 
dark  plain  of  the  loch.  Mealasabhal, 
Suainabahl,  Cracabahl  lifted  their  grand 
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shoulders  and  peak  into  this  wondrous 
sky,  and  stood  dark  and  clear  there,  with 
the  silence  of  the  sea  around  them.  As 
the  night  came  on  the  yellow  stars  grew 
more  intense  overhead,  but  the  lambent 
glow  in  the  north  did  not  pale.  They 
entered  a  small  bay.  Up  there  on  a 
plateau  of  the  rocks  stood  a  long,  low 
house,  with  all  its  windows  gleaming  in 
the  dusk.  The  pinnace  was  put  off  from 
the  yacht ;  in  the  strange  silence  of  the 
night  the  ripples  plashed  around  her 
prow ;  her  oars  struck  fire  in  the  water 
as  the  men  rowed  in  to  the  land.  And 
then,  as  Sheila's  guests  made  their  way 
up  to  the  house,  and  when  they  reached 
the  verandah  and  turned  to  look  at  the  sea 
and  the  loch  and  the  far  mountains  op- 
posite, they  beheld  the  clear  and  golden 
sickle  of  the  moon  rising  from  behind 
the  black  outline  of  Suainabhal  into  the 
soft  and  violet  skies.  As  the  yellow 
moon  rose  in  the  south  a  pathway  of 
gold  began  to  tremble  on  Loch  Roag, 
and  they  could  see  the  white  curve  of 
sand  around  the  bay.  The  air  was  sweet 
with  the  cold  smell  of  the  sea.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  the  far  Atlantic  all 
around  the  silent  coast. 

It  was  the  old  familiar  picture  that  had 
charmed  the  imagination  of  Sheila's  first 
and  only  lover,  when  as  yet  she  was  to 
him  as  some  fair  and  wonderful  princess 
living  in  a  lonely  island  and  clothed 
round  about  with  the  glamour  of  old 
legends  and  stories  of  the  sea.  Was 
she  any  longer  this  strange  sea-princess, 
with  dreams  in  her  eyes  and  the  mystery 
of  the  night  and  the  stars  written  in  her 
beautiful  face  ?  Or  was  she  to  him  now, 
what  all  the  world  long  ago  perceived 
her  to  be,  a  tender  wife,  a  faithful  com- 
panion and  a  true  and  loyal-hearted  wo- 
man ?  Sheila  walked  quietly  into  the 
house :  there  was  something  there  for 
her  friends  to  see,  and  with  a  great  pride 
and  gentleness  and  gladness  Scarlett  was 
despatched  on  a  particular  errand.  The 
old  King  of  Borva  was  still  down  at  the 
yacht,  looking  after  the  landing  of  certain 
small  articles  of  luggage.  Duncan  had 
come  forward  to  Ingram  and  said,  "And 
are  you  ferry  well,  sir  ?"  and  Mairi,  come 
down  from  Mackenzie's  house,  had  done 
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the  same.  Then  there  was  a  wild  squeal 
of  the  pipes  in  the  long  apartment  where 
Cupper  was  laid,  the  unearthly  gather- 
ing cry  of  a  clan,  until  Sheila's  husband 
dashed  into  the  place  and  threatened  to 
throw  John  into  the  sea  if  he  did  not 
hold  his  peace.  John  was  offended,  and 
would  probably  have  gone  up  the  hill- 
side and  in  revenge  played  "Mackrim- 
mon  shall  no  more  return,"  only  that  he 


knew  the  irate  old  King  of  Borva  would, 
in  such  a  case,  literally  fulfill  the  threat 
that  had  been  lightly  uttered  by  his  son- 
in-law.  In  another  room,  where  two  or 
three  women  were  together,  one  of  them 
suddenly  took  both  of  Sheila's  hands  in 
hers  and  said,  with  a  great  look  of  kind- 
ness in  her  eyes,  "  My  dear,  I  can  believe 
now  what  you  told  me  that  night  at 
Oban." 
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